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SECTION  I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ly^TEODVCTION— OBJECT  AND  METHODS  OF  STUDY, 

Jy  onier  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Medicine,  it  is  &sseutial  that  the  mental  faculties  should  have  been  pre- 
viously cultivated  and  trained,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mind  is  stored 
with  the  requisite  information,  by  an  adequate  study  of  the  fundamental 
and  more  scientific  subjects  which  constitute  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
medical  curriculum.  Above  all  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
uormal  composition,  structure,  and  functions  of  its  various  fluids,  tissues, 
and  organs  in  health — in  short,  with  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Having 
this  information,  he  will  be  materially  aided  in  his  further  progress,  if,  iu 
the  first  place,  he  understands  definitely  what  Medicine  includes,  and  what 
he  is  required  to  learn  ;  and  secondly,  if  he  sets  about  acquiring  the  requi- 
site  knowledge  and  skill  according  to  a  systematic,  orderly,  and  scientific 
methoil. 

It  will  be  exi>edient  at  the  outset  to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the 
study  of  Medicine,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  its  more  comprehensive 
scientific  terms  which  are  iu  common  use. 

Disease. — The  study  of  Medicine  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  study 
o{  di^eaae  in  all  its  relationships.  Under  this  term  is  included  every  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  condition  of  the  body  or  any  portion  of  it,  either  as 
regards  its  structure,  state  of  nutrition,  or  the  due  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. It  yill  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  de- 
marcation between  health  and  disefise,  these  being  merely  relative  terms. 
If  a  disease  is  associated  with  any  evident  structural  change,  it  is  said  to 
be  organic;  if  no  such  change  can  be  detected  by  any  method  of  investiga- 
tion with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  it  is  called /ufidio/m/. 

Disease  requires  to  be  studied   from  three  main  aspects,  which  may 
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be  considered  under  the  heads  of:  I.  Pathology.  II.  Treatment 
OR  Therapeutics.  III.  Morbid  or  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Histology. 

I.  Pathology. — In  its  correct  and  comprehensive  sense  pathology  sig- 
nifies that  branch  of  Medicine  which  deals  with  and  explains  the  origin, 
causes,  clinical  history,  and  nature  of  the  several  morbid  conditions  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  It  is  divided  into:  1.  General  pathology, 
which  treats  of  what  is  common  to,  or  bears  upon  all  or  a  number  of  dis- 
eases; and  which  includes  certain  important  subjects,  such  as  congestion, 
hseraorrhage,  inflammation,  degenerations.  2.  Special  pathology,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  varicius  special  and  individual  diseases.  The  word 
patliology  has  come  to  be  frequently  employed  in  a  mnre  restricted  sense  than 
that  just  indicated,  viz.,  as  signifying  the  explanation  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  morbid  processes,  of  the  characteristic  changes  accompanying  the 
several  diseases,  and  of  the  pathological  causes  of  symptoms.  According 
to  its  wider  and  more  correct  definition,  it  will  be  seen  that  pathology 
includes  the  following  subdivisicms: 

A.  jEtiology  or  Causation  of  Disease,  which  treats  of  the  causes  of 
the  various  maladies,  or  the  influences  and  agencies  by  which  they  are 
originated. 

B.  Symptomatology  or  Semeiology. — These  terms  comprehend  the 
science  which  is  concerned  with  all  that  pertains  to  morbid  conditions, 
whether  general  or  local,  in  their  clinical  relations,  L  e.  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  living  subject.  It  has  to  do  therefore  with:  1.  Their  Clini- 
(JAL  History,  including — a,  mode  of  onset  or  invasion ;  6,  symptoms  or  clini- 
cal phenomena ;  c,  course,  duration,  and  modes  of  termination ;  d,  varieties 
and  types;  e,  complicutions  and  sequela: ,  2.  Their  Diagnosis,  which  signi- 
fies the  recognition  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  particular  diseases,  and  their 
discrimination  from  other  morbid  states.  3.  Their  Prognosis,  or  the 
judgment  which  is  formed  as  to  their  future  course  and  ultimate  issue. 

II.  Treatment  or  Therapeutics. — This  important  branch  of  Medi- 
cine deals  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  management  of  disease  is 
conducted ;  and  the  measures  which  are  employed  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  different  maladies,  of  modifying  their  progress,  or  of 
relieving  their  attendant  symptoms. 

III.  Morbid  or  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Hlstology. — The 
structural  and  other  recognizable  changes  which  are  associated  with  organic 
diseases  come  under  this  head,  as  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination. 

A  useful  and  adequate  knowledge  of  Medicine  can  only  be  built  up  by 
studying  the  subject  in  all  the  particulars  just  indicated.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  study  individual  diseases,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  general  morbid 
processes,  such  as  are  grouped  under  general  pathology.  Further,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  classes  of  diseases  should  receive  due  attention,  and  that 
the  pathological  and  cliuical  relations  of  different  organs  and  systems  to 
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each  other  should  be  known.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  student  to  con- 
fine his  observation  to  any  one  or  more  "specialties,"  even  though  he  may 
intend  ultimately  only  to  practice  such  ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  some 
of  the  more  special  departments  which  at  the  present  day  deserve  particular 
attention. 

I  proceed  now  to  point  out  the  plan  according  to  which  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Medicine  can  be  learned  most  easily  and  satisfactorily.  First,  a 
knowledge  of  its  theory  should  be  acquired,  as  taught  in  books,  lectures, 
etc.,  in  which  such  information  and  explanations  are  given  with  reference 
to  principles  and  facts  as  can  be  conveyed  by  these  methods  of  instruction. 
Secondly,  the  practice  of  Medicine  must  be  learned  :  (i.)  By  personal  ob- 
servation and  examination  of  actual  cases  of  the  several  diseases,  as  exem- 
plified in  individual  patients,  (ii.)  By  proper  attention  to  the  different 
modes  of  clinical  itistruction,  in  connection  with  which  allusi(m  may  be 
made  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough  training  in 
"case-taking,*' under  competent  supervision,  (iii.)  By  the  education  of 
those  external  senses  which  are  of  such  constant  service  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  diseased  conditions,  especially  touch,  sight,  and  hearing;  and  by 
repeated  practice  in  the  employment  of  the  special  instruments  which  are 
available  for  a  similar  purpose,  (iv.)  By  the  observation  and  study  of 
morbid  clianges  produced  in  the  organs  and  tissues,  as  disclosed  on  post- 
mortem examination,  the  more  minute  alterations  being  ascertained  by 
chemical  and  microscopic  research. 

All  the  methods  of  study  just  mentioned  are  important,  though  of  course 
those  of  a  practical  kind  are  by  far  the  more  so,  for  anyone  who  relies  on 
a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  medicine  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  en- 
ter upon  its  practice.  Still  this  theoretical  knowledge  is  not  to  be  despised, 
seeing  that  it  helps  materially  to  clear  the  way  for  practical  study,  and 
eaves  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labor,  for  the  student  is  enabled  to  compre- 
hend far  better  what  he  observes,  if  he  has  mastered  at  least  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  and  the  more  information  he  possesses  before  beginning  his 
practical  work,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  derive  full  and  permanent  benefit 
therefrom. 

The  usual  fields  for  the  study  of  illustrative  cases  of  the  several  diseases 
are  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  the  different  out-patient  departments : 
each  has  its  advantages  and  should  be  duly  attended,  the  former  affording 
illustrations  of  the  acute  or  more  serious  chronic  affections,  the  latter  of  the 
more  common  ailments  met  with  in  ordinary  practice,  and  of  the  minor  or 
more  localized  disorders  not  usually  admitted  into  hospitals.  If  practica- 
ble, however,  it  is  very  desirable  that  patients  should  also  be  visited  at 
their  own  homes,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  those  conditions 
which  form  part  of  their  experience  in  every-day  life.  There  are  certain 
diseases,  moreover,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  which  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  which  generally  can  only  be  studied  in  this  way,  viz.,  the 
majority  of  the  anute  specific  fevers,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not 
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admitted  into  general  hospitals,  on  account  of  their  infectious  nature,  and 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  only  to  a  small  number  of  observing  them  in 
the  special  hospitals  set  apart  for  these  complaints.  Though  it  is  requi- 
site, if  possible,  that  examples  of  all  forms  of  disease  should  be  seen,  how- 
ever rarely  they  may  be  met  with,  yet  those  which  are  the  more  common, 
and  which  are  likely  to  come  frequently  under  notice  in  the  course  of 
practice,  should  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  of  these  the  student  can- 
not observe  too  many  cases,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  im- 
portant facts  pertaining  to  them. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ETIOLOGY  OR  CAUSATION  OF  DISEASE, 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  demands  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration,  for  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  -^Etiology  is  of  great 
value  in  several  respects.  It  often  gives  material  aid  in  <liagnosis;  it  not 
uncommonly  throws  a  light  upon  prognosis,  as  the  same  morbid  condition 
may  differ  much  in  its  gravity  according  to  its  cause ;  in  the  majority  of 
individual  cases  it  affords  most  useful  indications  as  regards  treatment ; 
and  above  all  it  enables  the  practitioner  to  adopt  preventive  measures 
against  the  development  or  extension  of  many  diseases,  and  thus  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  general  community. 

A  knowledge  of  ^^tiology  implies  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
causes  which  are  capable  of  producing  disease,  but  also  a  more  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  relation  between  special  causes  and  special  diseases, 
and,  so  far  as  this  can  be  obtained,  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  influences  produce  their  injurious  effects. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  same  cause  may  produce  many 
and  very  different  diseases,  and  vwe  versa;  but  with  regard  to  the  various 
classes  of  disorders,  it  will  be  found  that  each  is  brought  about  most  com- 
monly by  a  certain  limited  number  of  causes,  which  act  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  organ  or  part  affected.  This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  relation  which  exists  between  "  taking  cold"  and  lung  affections  ;  be- 
tween improper  food  or  drink  and  derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
or  between  excessive  mental  labor  and  brain  diseases.  Further,  the  par- 
ticular causes  which  give  rise  to  special  affections  of  each  organ  are  still 
more  limited  in  their  range.  Some  diseases  can  only  be  originated  by  one, 
definite,  specific  cause,  and  to  such  the  t«rm  specific  is  applied. 

Numerous  terms  have  been  employed  to  classify  causes,  often  with  much 
ambiguity  of  meaning.  Only  those  which  are  practically  useful  will  be 
alluded  to  here.     The  primary  division  generally  made  is  into  proxinuxie 
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and  remote.  The  proximate  cause  is  really  the  actual  morbid  condition  of 
any  organ  or  structure  upon  which  the  symptoms  present  depend,  and  it 
is  synonymous  with  pathological  cause.  Retnote  causes  are  further  divided 
into  predi^odng  and  excitingy  some  of  the  latter  being  named  deteiDiining, 

Fredispodng  causes  include  those  influences  which  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion of  the  system  generally,  or  of  some  organ  or  part,  rendering  it  more 
prone  to  become  the  seat  of  disease.  Exciting  causes  comprehend  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  agencies  by  which  the  different  morbid  changes  are 
produced.  The  term  predisposition  is  used  to  express  the  state  favorable 
to  the  action  of  an  exciting  cause,  and  the  individual  in  whom  it  exists  is 
said  to  he  predisposed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
distinct  and  deflnite  limit  between  the  two  classes  of  causes  just  mentioned  ; 
what  may  only  predispose  at  one  time  may  excite  at  another,  and  especi- 
ally is  this  true  when  several  deleterious  influences  act  together  and  for  a 
long  period.  Further,  a  so-called  predisposing  cause  may  only  render  one 
organ  more  liable  to  be  attacked  with  a  certain  disease  than  another ;  for 
example,  age  exercises  a  marked  influence  as  regards  the  seat  of  tubercle 
or  cancer. 

For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  more  common  causes  of  di.sease 
somewhat  in  detail,  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  them  into:  1.  In- 
trinsic, or  those  depending  upon  the  individual,  in  whom  they  are  either 
inherent  or  acquired.  2.  Extrinsic,  or  those  due  to  accidental  and  chiefly 
external  influences.  So  far  as  this  is  practicable,  an  endeavor  will  be 
made  to  indicate  which  may  be  ranked  as  predisposing  and  which  as  ex- 
citing causes. 

1.  Intrinsic,  a.  Age, — A  number  of  diseases  are  more  prone  to  occur 
at  certain  periods  of  life  than  at  others ;  while  some  morbid  conditions  tend 
to  affect  difierent  organs  at  different  age«,  or  even  to  be  limited  to  special 
tissues  in  the  same  organ.  This  may  oflen  be  explained  by  the  nutritive 
and  functional  activity  of  the  system  generally  or  of  certain  organs  being 
much  greater  at  one  time  of  life  than  at  another,  and  therefore  the  liabil- 
ity either  to  general  or  local  disease  is  more  marked.  Changes  of  structure 
also,  in  the  direction  of  decay,  not  unfrequently  account  for  the  predispo- 
sition due  to  age,  as  for  example,  degeneration  of  the  vessels  in  advanced 
life  rendering  them  brittle,  and  thus  leading  to  cerebral  haemorrhage. 
Young  children  and  persons  advanced  in  years  are  very  subject  to  ail- 
ments of  various  kinds. 

h.  Sex. — Females  are  more  prone  to  certain  affections  than  males,  and 
vice  versa,  while  some  diseases  are  necessarily  limited  to  one  or  other  sex. 
This  depends  on  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  certain  organs  in  the 
two  classes  of  persons,  and  in  the  length  of  outlets  (e.  g.,  the  urethra) ;  on 
the  functions  peculiar  to  each  sex  ;  on  the  dissimilarity  in  habits,  occupa- 
tion, etc. ;  on  the  difference  in  constitutional  strength  and  vigor ;  or  on 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  nervous  system,  women  being  much  more  sensi- 
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tive  and  excitable,  aud  therefore  more  liable  to  various  nervous  disorders. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  is  greater  among  males  than  females. 

c.  General  or  Constitutional  Condition — State  of  Health ,  etc, — A  state  of 
general  debility,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  predisposes  to  many  dis- 
eases. Possibly  the  opposite  condition  of  robustness  and  vigor  may  in- 
crease the  liabilitv  to  other  affections.  The  condition  of  the  blood  has  also 
much  influence,  plethoric  or  anremic  individuals  being  predisposed  to  many 
complaints.  Previous  diseases,  especially  those  of  an  acute  nature,  fre- 
quently predispose  to  or  excite  others,  e.  g,,  the  various  fevers,  hooping- 
cough,  lung  affections,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis.  Certain  symptoms,  such 
as  cough,  particularly  if  neglected,  may  be  productive  of  serious  mischief. 
Habitual  neglect  in  attending  to  the  natural  functions,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  very  commonly  leads  to  injurious 
results.  The  existence  of  morbid  changes  in  certain  organs  or  tissues  may 
readily  induce  or  predispose  to  further  lesions  in  them,  or  may  give  rise  to 
diseased  conditions  in  other  parts.  Thus  a  falty  or  calcified  state  of  the 
arteries  renders  them  liable  to  be  easily  ruptured ;  cardiac  dise^ises  often 
excite  lung  affections,  and  vice  versa;  or  one  disease  of  the  lung  or  heart 
may  originate  another.  Other  causes  of  disease  which  may  be  alluded  to 
under  this  head  are  direct  loss  of  blood  ;  excessive  or  long-continued  dis- 
charges ;  and  the  sudden  suppression  o£an  habitual  discharge,  of  a  chronic 
skin  disease,  or  of  some  local  development  of  a  constitutional  disorder, 
such  as  gout. 

(/.  Temperament. — Four  principal  temperaments  are  described,  viz.,  the 
sanguineous,  lymphatic^  bilious,  and  7ien^ous,  and  each  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate a  susceptibility  to  certain  particular  diseases,  though  the  statements 
made  on  this  matter  are  very  contradictory,  and  are  often  without  any 
foundation  in  fact.  Speaking  generally,  the  sanguineous  temperament  is 
believed  to  predispose  to  fevers  of  a  sthenic  type,  active  congestion  or 
haemorrhage,  and  acute  inflammations ;  the  lymphatic  to  passive  congestion, 
dropsy,  low  inflammations,  and  certain  constitutional  aflTections;  the  nerv- 
ous to  various  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  the  biiious  to  digestive 
aud  hepatic  derangements. 

e.  Idiosyncrasy, — Some  individuals  are  affected  injuriously  by  certain 
agencies,  which  do  not  at  all  influence  others  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
the  case  with  articles  of  diet,  as  fish  or  mushrooms  ;  or  medicines,  such  as 
iodide  of  potassium  or  quinine.  To  this  individual  peculiarity  the  term 
"idiosyncrasy"  is  applied,  and  it  probably  has  an  influence  in  predisposing 
to  some  diseases. 

/.  Hereditary  Predisposition. -^Se\erB\  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring,  and  with  regard  to  some  of 
them  this  belief  is  unquestionably  true,  but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  so 
clear  or  reliable  with  respect  to  others.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
members  of  different  generations  may  be  exposed  to  the  same  extrinsic 
causes  of  disease,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  certain  affections 
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seem  to  run  through  families.     Tho^e  maladies  or  general  morbid  condi- 
tions usually  considered  to  be  hereditary  include : 

(i.)  Certaid  constitutional  or  blood  diseases,  viz.,  gout,  rheumatism, 
scn>fula,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  syphilis. 

(ii.)  Some  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  epilepsy,  chorea,  insan- 
ity, hypochondriasis,  neuralgia,  apoplexy,  paralysis. 

(iii.)  Physical  deformities,  as  well  as  deficiencies  in  connection  with  the 
special  senses,  such  as  blindness  or  deafness. 

( iv.)  Early  degenerations,  either  local  or  general,  which  are  evidenced 
by  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  fatty  changes  in  organs,  loss  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  skin,  premature  grayness  or  baldness,  loss  of  t«eth,  and  other 
signs  of  decay. 

(v.)  Some  skin  diseases,  especially  psoriasis  and  lepra. 

(vi.)  Emphysema  and  asthma  (?). 

(vii.)  Gravel  and  urinary  calculus. 

(viii.)  Diabetes. 

(ix.)  Haemorrhoids  (?). 

The  morbid  conditions  observed  in  different  generations  need  not  be 
identical,  but  may  be  merely  allied  in  their  nature.  This  particularly  ap- 
plies to  the  nervous  diseases  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  degenerations. 
Fur  instance,  there  may  be  epilei^y  in  one  generation  and  insanity  in  the 
next.  Again,  some  vicious  habit  in  the  parent  may  lead  to  disease  in  the 
offspring,  e.  y.,  intem|)crance  may  undoubtedly  originate  certain  nervous 
disorders.  In  some  cases  a  constitutional  disease  in  the  parent,  such  as 
syphilis,  may  only  cause  the  offspring  to  be  weakly  and  delicate. 

The  transmitted  disease  may  be  actually  developed  in  the  fcutus  in  utero, 
being  then  termed  eoiif/cnital;  it  may  ap{)ear  spontaneously  at  some  {)eriod 
or  other  after  birth  ;  or  it  may  lie  dormant  until  brought  out  by  an  ex- 
citing cause.  In  some  cases  it  is  supposed  to  pass  over  one  generation  and 
appear  in  the  next,  this  being  called  "  Atavism," 

Hereditary  tendency  to  disease  is  unquestionably  intensified  by  inter- 
marriage of  those  suffering  from  the  same  affection,  e.  (/.,  phthisis;  and 
also  by  the  marriage  of  those  who  are  closely  related,  very  young,  or  of 
very  unequal  ages. 

The  hereditary  character  of  diseases  is  sometimes  revealed  by  their  de- 
velopment at  nn  earlier  age  than  is  usual,  of  which  gout  is  an  instance. 
Families  occasionally  seem  remarkably  prone  to  be  attacked  by  certain 
affections,  and  to  have  them  with  great  severity,  of  which  the  infectious 
fevers  afford  illustrations. 

g.  Race, — There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  influence  of  race  in  in- 
creasing the  liability  to  certain  diseases,  and  vice  verm.  This  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  greater  proneness  of  white  than  black  people  to  suffer  from 
malarial  fevers.  The  prevalence  of  some  diseases  among  particular  races 
may,  however,  be  explained  by  their  habits,  mode  of  living,  and  place  of 
abode. 
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2.  Extrinsic,  a.  Causes  depending  on  surrounding  conditions  : 

(i.)  Atmosphere. — The  air  breathed  must  necessarily  influeuce  greatly 
the  state  of  health,  and  it  does  so  in  the  following  ways.  It  may  be  im- 
pure, because  it  is  not  sufficiently  changed  by  proper  ventilation,  and 
therefore  contains  an  undue  amount  of  the  products  of  respiration  and 
combustion.  Or  it  may  be  mixed  with  gases  not  usually  present,  such  as 
those  which  emanate  from  sewers  or  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable 
matters,  or  those  which  are  given  off  in  connection  with  many  manufac- 
tories. Suspended  impurities  are  also  often  present,  e.  ^.,  dust,  cotton,  hair, 
wool,  unconsumed  carbon,  fragments  of  metals,  arsenic,  and,  probably, 
living  organisms.  The  atmosphere  is  frequently  the  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  specific  poisons.  The  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air  is  highly 
important,  excess  or  deficiency  in  this  respect  often  producing  very  injuri- 
ous consequences.  Possibly  its  electrical  condition,  or  the  amount  of  ozone 
in  it,  may  have  some  influence.  And,  lastly,  the  degree  of  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  certainly  affects  the  health,  of  which  we  have  a  familiar 
illustration  in  the  results  which  sometimes  follow  the  ascent  of  a  high 
mountain.  Atmospheric  influences  may  act  either  as  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing causes  of  disease. 

(ii.)  Temperature, — Excessive  or  long-continued  heat  or  cold,  whether 
acting  upon  the  general  system  or  applied  locally,  is  most  injurious.  A 
sudden  change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  often  causes  serious  mischief, 
and  so  does  exposure  to  cold  winds.  Even  in  warm  weather  a  "  chill  " 
may  give  rise  to  disease,  and  this  is  frequently  due  to  the  patient's  own 
carelessness,  for  instance,  neglecting  to  change  wet  clothes,  or  remaining 
exposed  to  a  draught  when  heated  and  perspiring. 

(iii.)  Ajnount  of  Light  and  Insolation, — Those  who  reside  or  spend  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  time  where  little  or  no  sunlight  enters,  are  unques- 
tionably below  par  as  regards  health.  The  amount  and  kind  of  artificial 
light  employed  has  also  some  influence  in  the  causation  of  disease. 

(iv.)  Soil, — The  chief  modes  in  which  the  soil  exercises  its  influence  are 
by  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains  susceptible  of  de- 
composition ;  by  its  degree  of,  and  permeability  to  moisture;  by  its  eflTect 
on  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  whether  absorptive  or  reflective  ;  and  by 
its  chemical  composition,  which  afl^ect^  that  of  the  water  and  air  in  the 
neighborhood.  Wherever  there  is  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, with  sufficient  moisture  and  a  certain  temperature,  as  is  the  case 
in  marshy  districts,  malarial  affections  are  almost  always  prevalent. 
Clayey  soils  are  very  moist  and  cold.  Most  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are 
healthy,  unless  they  contain  vegetable  matter.  Those  in  which  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  believed  to  originate  goitre 
and  renal  calculus.  The  breaking  up  of  soil  is  often  attended  with  evil 
consequences. 

(v.)  Sewage, — This  is  a  very  common  source  of  disease  both  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  gases  given  off*  from  it,  and  the  decomposing  organic 
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matter  of  which  it  consists.  In  certain  cases  it  contains  specific  agents  in 
the  causation  of  disease,  and  promotes  their  development  or  renders  them 
more  virulent.  Sewage  materials  or  the  gases  which  emanate  from  them 
are  particularly  hurtful  when  mixed  with  water  which  is  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

6.  Caiises  diLc  to  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  Hie  individual^  and  to 
certain  other  accidental  influences: 

(i.)  Food. — This  may  be  deficient  in  quantity  or  of  improper  quality, 
either  habitually  or  only  temporarily,  and  may  thus  promote  or  induce 
disease,  especially  in  children.  On  the  other  hand  the  diet  may  be  ejfces- 
sive  or  too  rich  in  quality.  Irregularity  as  regards  meals,  the  habit  of 
bolting  food,  or  insufficient  mastication  from  any  cause,  are  often  very 
injurious. 

(ii.)  Drink, — Intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  fertile 
source  of  disease,  and  it  is  always  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  investi- 
gating any  doubtful  case.  Spirits  do  most  harm,  especially  if  taken  at 
frequent  intervals,  strong  or  only  slightly  diluted,  and  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  many  of  the  compounds  sold  as 
beer,  winas,  and  spirits,  contain  highly  noxious  adulterations.  Water  or 
the  want  of  it  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  disease.  When  this  element  is 
insufficiently  supplied  for  cleanliness  and  other  purposes,  serious  results 
often  ensue.  The  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  especially 
during  meals,  frequently  does  harm.  Again,  water  may  be  the  direct 
means  of  conveying  various  morbific  agents  into  the  system,  such  as  noxious 
gases,  certain  salts,  poisonous  metals,  the  ova  of  worm?*,  animal  organic 
matters,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  excrements,  vegetable  matters 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  specific  poisons.  Tea  drinking  in  excess 
is  a  common  cause  of  troublesome  symptoms,  and  its  injurious  effects  are 
seen  daily  in  all  classes  of  society.  Milk  does  harm  it'  decomj)osed  or 
adulterated,  and  it  has  been  definitely  proved  to  be  not  unfrequently  the 
medium  by  which  sj>ecific  poisons  enter  the  system. 

(iii.)  Certain  habits,  such  as  smoking  or  snuflT-taking  in  excess ;  the  use 
of  narcotics,  especially  opium  ;  or  excessive  indulgence  in  hot  condiments. 
Dot  uncommonly  injure  the  health  seriously. 

(iv.)  Clothimj, — This  may  be  insufficient,  either  habitually  or  only  from 
time  to  time ;  or  certain  regions  may  be  inadequately  protected.  Thus 
infants  and  young  children  are  frequently  completely  exposed  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  no  doubt  "  take  cold  "  as  a  consequence.  The 
chest  is  also  in  many  persons  insufficiently  covered.  On  the  other  hand 
individuals  are  not  uncommonly  overclad,  especially  children.  Clothing 
may  also  do  harm  by  being  too  tight  and  exerting  pressure,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  wear  tight  stays  or  belts.  The  habit  of  neglecting  to  change 
clothes  when  they  are  wet  is  very  dangerous. 

(v.)   Want  of  cleanliness,  domestic  or  personal,  often  induces  disease. 
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Cutaneous  affectioDs  may  arise  from  the  repeated  contact  with  the  skin  of 
various  substances  of  an  irritating  character. 

(vi.)  Amount  of  Labor  and  Exercise, — Many  persons  suffer  as  the  result  of 
excessive  and  prolonged  labor,  whether  carried  on  habitually  or  only  at 
intervals.  On  the  contrary,  a  larger  number  are  injured  by  leading  a 
sedentary  life  and  taking  no  exercise.  Various  occupations  furnish  in- 
stances of  both  these  hygienic  errors,  though  they  are  often  voluntarily 
indulged  in  apart  from  occupation,  especially  the  leading  of  a  sedentary 
existence. 

(vii.)  Mental  Causes. — Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  exces- 
sive intellectual  effort  or  study,  particularly  if  combined  with  deficient 
sleep  or  mental  anxiety ;  and  all  violent  or  depressing  emotions,  such  as 
grief,  sudden  joy,  deep  anxiety  of  mind,  or  severe  and  sudden  fright. 
They  may  either  predispose  to  or  excite  diseases,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system. 

(viii.)  Mechanical  Causes, — These  constitute  a  very  important  class, 
especially  in  exciting  or  determining  some  morbid  condition,  owing  to  the 
direct  injury  or  irritation  which  they  originate.  Mechanical  causes  chiefly 
include  external  violence,  long-continued  pressure,  excessive  use  of  a  part, 
overexertion  and  straining,  prolonged  maintenance  of  a  fixed  position, 
and  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies.  Among  the  last  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  calculi,  accumulations  of  faeces,  parasitic  animals  and  plants, 
and  particles  inhaled  into  the  respiratory  organs.  Occupations  otten  act 
injuriously  in  one  or  more  of  the  ways  above  indicated.  A  mechanical 
cause  sometimes  leads  to  the  local  development  of  a  constitutional  disease ; 
thus  pressure  or  injury  may  determine  the  formation  of  cancer  in  a  par- 
ticular organ. 

(ix.)  Causes  Connected  with  the  Sexual  Functions. — Venereal  excesses, 
masturbation,  and  too  early  or  frequent  sexual  excitement,  unquestionably 
often  give  rise  to  serious  mischief. 

The  elementary  causes  which  have  thus  far  been  considered  are  usually 
more  or  less  combined  in  any  individual  case.  On  an  extensive  scale  their 
influence  is  evident  in  the  diversities  which  are  observed  as  to  the  general 
state  of  health  of  communities,  and  as  to  the  diseases  which  prevail  in 
civilized  and  uncivilized  countries;  in  different  nations,  and  in  the  same 
country  under  varying  modifications  of  government,  civilization,  religion, 
etc. ;  in  large  towns  and  country  places,  as  well  as  in  different  towns  or 
districted  and  in  different  parts  of  these ;  and  in  mountainous  regions  and 
low  confined  valleys.  Some  of  them  also  explain  the  influence  which  cli- 
mate, season,  occupation,  and  other  so-called  causes  of  disease  exercise  upon 
the  general  health,  and  upon  the  development  of  many  special  complaints. 

Special  Causes  of  Dlsease. — There  are  certain  agents  which  originate 
disease  not  yet  considered,  and  which  require  separate  notice.  They  are 
chiefly  of  the  nature  of  poisons  of  various  kinds,  and  produce  effects  which 
are  more  or  less  definite  and  constant. 
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1.  Chemical  Pouf07ious  Substances,  Chiefly  Inoryanic. — The  effects  of 
various  chemical  poisons  upon  the  system  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
require  no  comment.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  may  gain  an  entrance  into  the  body  in  con- 
nection with  the  occupation  of  an  individual  or  in  some  other  way,  with- 
out being  directly  administered  as  poisons  or  medicines.  This  is  seen  in 
the  deleterious  effects,  local  or  general,  which  are  produced  by  lead,  mer- 
cury, phosphorus,  arsenic,  copper,  gold,  and  other  substances.  With  respect 
to  arsenic,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  one  of  its  comjwunds  may  be 
given  off  as  a  fine  powder  from  certain  papers  used  for  papering  rooms, 
and  is  afterwards  inhaled  along  with  the  atma^^phere  in  which  it  floats, 
thus  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

2.  Causes  Originating  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, — (i.)  Many  of  the 
ordinary  poisons  are  derived  from  this  source,  such  as  opium,  (ii.) 
Farasilic  plants  growing  in  various  structures  of  the  body  are  frequent 
causes  of  disease,  especially  of  skin  affections.  The  presence  of  certain 
fungi  (sarcince)  in  the  stomach  is  supposed  occasionally  to  excite  vomiting, 
(iii.)  Decomposing  vegetable  matter  oflen  does  much  harm.  It  is  particu- 
larly injurious  by  pro<lucing  malarial  or  miasmatic  poisons  so  prevalent  in 
marshy  districts.  These  give  rise  mainly  to  ague  and  remittent  fevers, 
but  also  to  certain  nervous  disorders  and  other  complaints.  This  subject 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work,  (iv.)  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  contagion  is  due  to  low  vegetable  organisms. 

3.  Causes  Originating  in  the  Animal  Kingdom, — (i.)  Certain  animals 
are  venomous  and  are  capable  of  inflicting  poisoned  wounds,  c.  ^.,  ser- 
pent,*, (ii.)  Some  animals  are  poisonous  if  taken  internally,  such  as  can- 
tharides.  (iii.)  Parasites  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  very  com- 
monly set  up  morbid  conditions.  The  various  intestinal  worms,  and  the 
external  parasites  which  infest  the  skin  afford  illustrations,  (iv.)  Specific 
Contagious  Poisons, — A  number  of  very  important  diseases  originate  from 
the  entrance  into  the  system  of  certain  specific  poisons,  which  are  trans- 
mitted from  some  other  animal  to  man,  or  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  e.  g,,  hydrophobia,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  syphilis.  These  will 
call  for  special  and  detailed  consideration  hereafter. 

4.  Causes  Originating  Within  the  System, — Some  morbid  conditions 
are  due  to  the  prt?8enceof  a  poison  in  the  blood,  which  has  been  generated 
within  the  body  as  the  result  of  perversion  of  the  functions  6f  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  nutrition.  Gout  furnishes  an  illustration,  and  once  de- 
veloped the  malady  may  be  hereditarily  transmitted. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OR  SEMEIOLOGY. 

A  SYMPTOM  raay  be  defiDed  as  any  phenomenon  which  in  the  living  sub- 
ject give^  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  diseased  condition.  It  is  necessary 
to  explain  certain  terms  which  are  usually  employed  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  symptoms.  1.  General  or  ConsiituHonal  and  Local. — These  imply  re- 
spectively that  the  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  entire  system;  or  only  to 
some  particular  part.  2.  Objective  and  Subjective. — The  former  include 
all  phenomena  which  are  evident  to  the  senses  of  the  observer,  e.  g.,  red- 
ness or  swelling ;  the  latter  those  which  are  only  subjectivelv  felt  by  the 
patient,  e.  g.,  pain  or  numbness.  3.  Direct  or  Idiopathic  and  Indirect, — 
These  terms  signify  respectively  symptoms  which  are  immediately  associ- 
ated with  the  diseased  part ;  and  those  connected  with  some  i>art  remote 
from  the  seat  of  mischief,  the  latter  in  some  cases  being  called  sympathetic. 
Thus  vomiting  is  often  present  as  a  sympathetic  symptom  during  the  pas- 
sage of  a  renal  calculus.  4.  Premonitory  or  Precursory. — Before  the  actual 
development  of  a  disease,  symptoms  may  be  present  indicating  more  or  less 
clearly  what  is  about  to  happen,  and  to  such  the  above  terms  are  applied. 
5.  Diagnontic^  Prognostic^  and  Therapeutic, — These  words  sufficiently  ex- 
plain their  several  meanings,  viz.,  as  representing  those  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  nature  of  a  disease,  its  prognosis,  or  its  treatment.  Pathogno- 
monic is  the  term  applied  to  such  symptoms  as  belong  to  one  particular 
disease  and  no  other,  which  are  therefore  absolutely  characteristic  of  this 
affection.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  word  sign.  Fre- 
quently it  is  employed  as  synonymous  with  symptom^  but  this  is  incorrect, 
for  a  sign  really  means  a  symptom  which  points  to  the  nature  of  a  disease  ; 
in  short,  it  is  a  diagnostic  or  pathognomonic  symptom.  Physical  signs, 
strictly  speaking,  include  all  objective  symptoms,  but  by  some  writers 
only  such  of  these  as  are  elicited  by  certain  special  methods  of  physical 
examination  are  recognized  as  physical  signs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  number  of  symptoms  are  grouped  together, 
general  and  local,  subjective  and  objective,  but  sometimes  one  becomes  so 
prominent  as  to  be  popularly  looked  upon  as  the  disease  itself,  while  it 
gives  the  main  indication  for  treatment,  e.  g.,  dropsy,  jaundice  or  haemor- 
rhage. Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  the  actual 
pathological  cause  of  the  phenomenon  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  and 
the  nature  of  the  prominent  symptom  oflen  affords  a  useful  hint  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  this  inquiry  should  be  conducted. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  knowledge  should  be  acquired  of  the  clinical 
phenomena  which  pertain  to  each  organ  or  system  of  the  body,  before  the 
study  of  its  individual  diseases  is  entered  upon.     In  the  subsequent  chap- 
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ters,  therefore,  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  will  be 
preceded  by  an  outline  of  the  prominent  symptoms  and  signs  which  have 
to  be  looked  for  as  evidences  of  their  being  in  a  morbid  condition. 

Having  offered  these  general  observations,  it  will  now  be  expedient  to 
consider  briefly  each  of  the  more  important  points  which  pertain  to  the 
symptomatology  of  disease. 

I.  Mode  of  Invasion  or  Onset,  Course,  and  Duration. 

The  varieties  which  may  be  met  with  in  these  particulars  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  invasion  of  an  illness  may  be  quite  rnddeiifSLS  often  happens  in  the 
case  of  apoplexy,  syncope,  and  many  forms  of  hcemorrhage,  the  subsequent 
course  necessarily  diflering  in  different  instances,  a  rapidly  fatal  termina- 
tion being  not  uncommon.  2.  Frequently  a  disease  is  acute,  coming  on 
rapidly,  though  often  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms ;  being  severe  in 
its  character  ;  and  of  brief  or  at  any  rate  limited  duration.  Many  acute 
affections  run  a  tolerably  definite  course  ordinarily — for  instance,  the 
eruptive  fevers  and  pneumonia ;  but  irregularities  are  frequently  observed, 
owing  to  disturbing  influences,  and  many  diseases  exhibit  distinct  varieties 
in  their  progress.  When  the  onset  is  less  rapid  and  the  symptoms  are 
less  intense,  the  illness  is  said  to  be  siiba^ite,  3.  The  great  majority  of 
complaints  are  chronic,  the  symptoms  setting  in  gradually  and  not  being 
severe,  while  the  progress  is  slow  and  protracted.  A  chronic  disease  may, 
however,  be  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack,  or  such  an  attack  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  fatal  termination  in  chronic  cases.  4.  Some  diseases  are  charac- 
terized by  periodical  exacerbations,  which  come  on  at  regular  or  irregular 
intervals,  the  patient  being  comparatively  or  even  quite  well  in  the  mean- 
time. Such  complaints  are  chronic  in  their  progress,  but  acute  or  sudden 
as  regards  the  onset  and  intensity  of  the  attacks,  having  a  remittent  or  an 
intermittent  course.     Epilepsy,  ague,  and  asthma  will  serve  as  illustrations. 

II.  Varieties  and  Types. 

Many  diseases  are  liable  to  present  more  or  less  evident  deviations  from 
their  ordinary  clinical  course,  and  these  in  some  instances  are  so  distinct 
and  characteristic  as  to  be  termed  varieties.  A  few  diseases  exhibit  well- 
marked  types. 

III.   Complications  and  Sequel/E. 

Complications  include  such  morbid  conditions  as  are  liable  to  arise  during 
the  course  of  a  disease,  but  which  do  not  usually  form  part  of  its  clinical 
history.  They  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause ;  or  be  the  direct  result  of 
the  primary  aflection ;  or  arise  as  accidental  and  independent  events. 
Sequela  are  those,  morbid  states  which  remain  after,  or  are  developed  sub- 
sequent to  the  apparent  cure  of  various  aflections.  Complications  and 
sequelae  are  particularly  observed  in  connection  with  acute  diseases,  such 
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as  fevere.  It  is  very  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  those  which  are  liable 
to  arise  in  the  several  disorders,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  to 
take  measures  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  occurrence. 

IV.  Terminations. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view  a  case  may  terminate  in — 1.  Complete  re* 
coveryy  which  is  usually  gradually  established,  the  patient  passing  through 
a  period  of  convalescence  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  but  may  be  sud- 
denly or  very  rapidly  brought  about.  2.  Incomplete  recovery,  either  a  con- 
dition of  impaired  general  health  remaining,  or  some  organ  or  part  being 
permanently  altered  in  its  structure  and  functions;  in  fact,  a  chronic  state 
of  disease  remaining  behind.  3.  Death, — This  event  may  take  place  sud- 
denly, rapidly,  or  slowly.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  complex  process,  the  functions 
of  all  the  chief  vital  organs  being  more  or  less  involved;  but  often  the 
signs  of  approaching  dissolution  are  associated  more  especially  either  with 
the  heart,  respiratory  organs,  or  brain.  Death  beginning  at  the  heart  is 
said  to  be  by  syncope,  and  it  may  be  due  either  to  a  want  of  a  proper 
supply  of  blood  to  the  heart — ancemia;  or  to  a  loss  of  contractile  power 
in  this  organ,  from  mechanical  interference  with  its  action,  structural 
changes  in  its  walls,  or  nervous  disturbance — asthenia.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  when  death  results  from  starvation,  these  two  modes  are  combined. 
Death  commencing  at  the  lungs  is  said  to  be  by  suffocation  or  asphyxixi. 
This  may  depend  upon  the  air  inspired  being  unfit  to  aerate  the  blood,  or, 
for  various  reasons,  not  entering  the  lungs  in  suflacient  quantity — apncea; 
or  upon  a  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  these  organs,  as  happens 
when  a  clot  suddenly  obstructs  the  pulmonary  artery.  Death  beginning 
at  the  brain  is  said  to  be  by  coma,  being  characterized  by  a  primary  state 
of  stupor  or  insensibility,  which,  however,  is  soon  followed  by  interference 
with  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions.  These  modes  of  death  are 
merely  mentioned  at  present,  as  their  characteristic  phenomena  will  de- 
mand a  full  description  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs. 

V.   Method  and  Objects  of  Clinical  Examination. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  practitioner  of  medicine  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mode  of  conducting  the  clinical  examina- 
tion of  patients,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  this  out  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  manner.  In  order  to  acquire  this  ability,  the  student 
should  realize  that  he  needs  considerable  training  and  practice  in  *^  case- 
taking,"  a  mode  of  clinical  instruction  to  which  he  ought  to  devote  earnest 
and  diligent  attention,  taking  notes  of  a  variety  of  cases,  and  writing  com- 
mentaries upon  them.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some  definite  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  this  investigation  should  be  adopted  and  impressed  firmly  upon 
the  memory,  so  that  it  may  be  followed  without  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
observer.     The  plans  recommended  by  various  writers  differ  only  in  minor 
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details,  and  that  of  which  I  now  propose  to  give  an  outline  will  answer 
every  necessary  purpose.  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  at  the  same  time 
the  object  and  meaning  of  the  different  inquiries  which  are  made,  as  it  is 
very  important  to  have  clear  views  on  this  matter. 

1.  Having  noted  down  the  patient's  name,  age,  sex,  race  (if  peculiar), 
whether  married  or  single,  and  the  date  of  admission  into  hospital  or  when 
first  seen,  inquiry  should  he  made  with  regard  to  residence^  social  position^ 
occupation,  habUs,  and  mode  of  living^  with  special  reference  to  food  and 
drinkf  clothing  and  cleanliness.  Thus  information  is  obtained  as  to  the 
general  histoiy, 

2.  The  family  history  should  then  be  taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any 
hereditary  tendency  to  disease  exists.  It  may  be  necessary  not  only  to 
inquire  about  particular  diseases,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  habitual 
state  of  health,  the  ages  at  which  the  death  of  members  of  the  family  has 
occurred,  and  other  mattei^  which  individual  cases  might  suggest.  Of 
course  it  is  of  primary  consequence  to  investigate  with  regard  to  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  children  ;  but  grandparents,  and  collateral  rela- 
tives, such  as  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  must  not  be  neglected,  should 
there  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  some  hereditary  taint  exists. 

3.  The  previous  state  of  health  of  the  patient  is  next  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  occurrence  of  particular  diseases  noted.  Among  those  maladies 
which  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  are  the  acute  specific 
fevers,  rheumatic  fever,  pulmonary  affections,  and  syphilis  in  certain  cases. 
It  is  always  well  to  ascertain  how  the  chief  functions  are  habitually  per- 
formed, especially  those  connected  with  the  digestive  organs,  and,  in 
females,  the  menstrual  functions. 

4.  Coming  theu  to  the  present  illness,  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  traced  to  any  definite  cause,  and  as  to  its  clinical  history^ 
including  its  duration,  so  as  to  determine  whether  it  is  acute  or  chronic ;  in 
the  former  case  it  being  requisite  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
exact  date  of  its  commencement,  its  mode  of  invasion,  the  chief  symp- 
toms complained  of,  and  their  progress  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  patient 
comes  under  observation. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  chief  object  of  the  investigation  thus  far  is 
to  find  out  what  causes  have  been  influential  in  bringing  about  the  morbid 
condition  present,  whether  revealed  in  the  general  history,  family  history, 
previous  health,  or  in  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  present  illness.  No 
case  ought  to  be  looked  uj)on  as  properly  investigated,  until  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  trace  the  mischief  to  its  source,  and,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  matter,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  as  correct  and  concise  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  disease  of  each  organ  or  system, 
as  well  as  of  the  relation  between  particular  causes  and  particular  dis- 
eases. The  degree  of  difficulty  in  making  out  the  letiology  of  a  case 
Taiies  very  considerably ;  in  some  instances  it  is  evident  at  once,  and  one 
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or  more  causes  may  be  definitely  and  positively  fixed  upon  ;  in  others  very 
careful  and  prolonged  inquiry  has  to  be  made,  and  then,  perhaps,  without 
any  substantial  result.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  much  caution 
is  often  needed  in  accepting  the  statements  of  patients,  and  this  applies 
especially  to  the  account  they  give  of  their  habits,  family  history,  and 
previous  illnesses.  Many  mislead  from  ignorance,  but  it  must  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  patients  who  indulge  in  vicious  habits,  such  as  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  or  who  have  suffered  from  venereal  diseases,  not  un- 
frequently  try  to  conceal  these  facts. 

Not  only  is  the  inquiry  up  to  this  point  useful  in  determining  the  teti- 
ology  of  a  case,  but  further,  the  information  obtained  is  often  of  material 
aid  in  diagnosis. 

5.  The  next  and  most  important  step  is  to  take  the  present  state;  that  is, 
to  submit  the  patient  to  a  personal  examination,  and  note  the  existing 
clinical  phenomena.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  students 
the  extreme  desirability  of  adopting  a  systematic  course  in  conducting  this 
examination.  This  not  only  materially  facilitates  the  process  of  arriving 
at  a  diagnosis,  but,  not  uncommonly,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  a  disease.  When 
learning  how  to  **take  cases,"  it  is  desirable  to  go  through  a  tolerably 
complete  investigation  of  every  organ  and  system  of  importance  in  the 
body,  first  noting  down  any  general  symptoms  which  may  be  complained 
of  or  observed. 

The  methods  by  which  the  required  information  is  obtained  are  by  in- 
telligent  and  ordei'ly  questioning  of  the  patient,  or  of  friends  or  others  who 
are  in  a  positi^^n  to  render  such  information,  should  the  patient  be  men- 
tally or  physically  unfit  to  be  interrogated,  and  by  objective  or  physical 
examination.  The  former  reveals  subjective,  the  latter  objective  symptoms 
or  physical  signs.  The  term  physical  examination  is  somewhat  ambiguously 
employed  ;  properly  it  is  synonymous  with  objective  e.ramination,  and  should 
include  all  modes  of  investigation  in  which  the  external  senses  of  the  ob- 
server are  brought  into  use ;  by  some,  however,  it  is  confined  to  certain 
special  methods,  such  as  those  adopted  in  the  exploration  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen.  In  conducting  th^e  methods  most  important  aid  is  derived 
from  the  employment  of  various  instruments,  such  as  the  stethoscope,  la- 
ryngoscope, ophthalmoscope,  thermometer,  and  microscope,  and  from  the 
use  of  chemical  tests. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  what  is  ascertained  by  objective  exami- 
nation is  generally  far  more  helpful  to  the  practitioner,  and  can  be  much 
more  implicitly  relied  upon,  than  what  is  gathered  from  the  statements  of 
patients  or  others,  and  therefore  this  method  ought  never  to  be  neglected 
if  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  way  upon  the  investigation  of  a  case. 
With  regard  to  the  subjective  sensations  of  patients,  although,  of  course, 
they  should  always  be  taken  into  account  and  duly  weighed,  both  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  yet  the  description  of  them  must  be  received  with  a 
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certain  degree  of  caution,  otherwise  very  serious  mistakes  may  be  made. 
They  are  liable  to  be  exaggerated  or  misrepresented,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  also  that  symptoms  may  point  to  one  part  when  some  other  is 
actually    the   seat  of    mischief      There   is    one    rule   which   should  be 
invariably  followed  by  the  practitioner,  viz. :  to  test  the  statements  of 
patients,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  by  personal  observation,  so  as  to 
verify  them  or  otherwise,  and  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  for  himself. 
This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  such  symptoms  as  spitting  of  blood, 
vomiting,  local  redness  or  swelling,  about  which  patients  frequently  give 
very  unreliable  accounts.     The  special  modes  of  physical  examination  de- 
mand most  careful  study,  as  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  one  or 
other  of  them  constitutes  the  only  means  by  which  a  correct  diagnosis  can 
possibly  be  attained.      In  order  to  carry  them  out  satisfactorily,  much 
personal  practice  is  needed,  during  which  the  several  external  senses  are 
trained  and  educated,  and  the  use  of  the  various  instruments  is  learned, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  physical  signs  which  are  observed  or  elicited.     It  must  be  remarked 
that  in  subjecting  patients  to  physical  examination,  regard  must  always 
be  paid   to  their  condition,  for  they  may  be  too  exhausted  or  otherwise 
inca{)acitated  for  undergoing  the  process,  and  might  therefore  be  seriously 
injured  if  proper  care  were  not  exercised. 

6.  Having  thus  concluded  the  clinical  examination  of  the  patient,  and 
methodically  recorded  the  facts  elicited,  the  student  should  then  %criie  a 
commentary  upon  the  case,  summing  up  its  leading  ^etiological  and  clinical 
features,  and  giving  his  views  as  to  its  diagnosis,  pathology,  prognosis,  and 
appropriate  treatment.  In  this  way  the  mind  is  trained  forgoing  through 
tliat  process  of  reasoning  which  is  always  supposed  to  be  performed  when 
an  opinion  is  being  formed  on  these  matters,  but  which  too  often  receives 
very  inadequate  attention,  or  is  even  ignored  altogether. 

7.  If  possible,  it  is  very  useful  to  watch  the  case  in  its  further  course  up 
to  its  termination,  noting  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  any  new 
phenomena  which  may  arise,  including  complications  and  sequelce.  Should 
the  termination  be  fatal,  the  post-mortem  examination  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  systematic  manner  as  that  during  life,  a  record  being 
kept  of  the  condition  of  the  various  organs  and  structures. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  engaged  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice can  submit  every  patient  to  the  complete  routine  examination  just 
described,  nor,  indeed,  is  this  required  ip  the  majority  of  cases;  much  of 
the  general  and  family  history  will  be  known  in  many  instances,  and  an 
experienced  observer  can  usually  obtain  a  speedy  clue  as  to  the  probable 
seat  of  disease,  and  can  frame  and  direct  his  inquiries  accordingly.  At 
the  same  time  every  practitioner  ought  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to 
carry  out  a  full  and  searching  investigation,  should  this  be  needed  ;  while 
it  is  most  important  to  avoid  falling  into  the  habit  of  conducting  the  in- 
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quiry  in  a  careless  and  superficial  manner,  and  every  case  should  receive 
as  attentive  a  consideration  as  its  nature  seems  to  demand. 

A  few  concluding  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  examining  patients  when 
rapidity  of  diagnosis  is  desirable,  may  be  of  assistance  to  young  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  to  advanced  students,  especially  those  who  may  have  to 
undergo  examinations  in  clinical  medicine. 

1.  Whenever  a  patient  is  first  seen,  the  observer  should  always  be  look- 
ing out  for  any  sign  of  disease  which  may  be  evident  on  a  superficial  and 
cursory  examination.  Much  information  is  often  thus  gained,  and  im- 
portant clinical  phenomena  may  be  at  once  noticed,  which  give  most  useful 
indications  as  to  the  seat  or  nature  of  the  existing  malady.  The  chief 
matters  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed  areas  follows:  a.  The  general 
agped  and  condition.  This  may  reveal,  for  example,  the  "typhpid  state," 
corpulence  or  emaciation,  malnutrition  of  the  muscles,  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament, agedness,  or  striking  evidences  of  some  constitutional  disease, 
such  as  cancer  or  scrofula,  h.  The  posture  or  gait,  which  may  indicate 
great  debility  or  helplessness,  prostration,  difficulty  in  breathing,  rest- 
lessness; or  immobility  on  account  of  pain,  paralysis,  et<;.  c.  The  coun- 
tenance. This  deserves  careful  study,  for  it  often  affords  most  instructive 
information.  Thus  we  may  observe  an  abnormal  color,  such  as  the  pallor 
of  anaemia,  or  of  syncope,  or  shock,  the  peculiar  tint  of  chlorosis,  the  malar 
flush  of  "  hectic  fever,"  the  redness  and  turgidity  of  plethora,  the  dusky 
or  livid  hue  of  some  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases,  the  white  and  pasty 
appearance  characteristic  of  certain  forms  of  kidney  disease,  or  the  yellow 
color  of  jaundice.  There  may  also  be  noticed  puffiness,  especially  about 
the  eyelids,  a  bloated  condition  of  the  face,  or  enlargement  of  the  small 
bloodvessels.  The  expression  is  also  frequently  very  characteristic,  indi- 
cating, for  instance,  serious  illness,  pain,  anxiety,  or  morbid  indifference, 
but  especially  as  pointing  to  certain  forms  of  insanity  and  other  nervous 
disorders,  such  as  mania,  melancholia,  imbecility,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or 
delirium  tremens.  Again  the  features  may  give  evidence  of  paralysis,  or 
of  muscular  twitchings  or  convulsions,  as  in  chorea  or  epilepsy  ;  squinting 
or  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  may  also  be  observed,  d.  The  state 
of  the  skin  and  superficial  structures  generally.  Here  may  be  noticed  an 
abnormal  color,  the  presence  of  eruptions,  undue  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  skin,  excessive  or  deficient  temperature,  subcutaneous  dropsy,  either 
general  or  local,  e.  Symptoms  referable  to  special  organs.  In  many 
cases  one  or  more  characteristic  symptoms,  pointing  to  a  certain  organ  or 
system,  may  be  obvious  at  once.  Thus  there  may  be  signs  of  dyspnoea; 
phenomena  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  delirium,  unconscious- 
ness, various  forms  of  spasmodic  movements,  or  paralysis;  or  vomiting  and 
other  symptoms  pointing  to  the  stomach.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  may  afford  valuable  assistance  in  this 
general  examination.  For  instance,  the  breath  may  have  some  character- 
istic odor,  such  as  that  of  alcoholism,  uraemia,  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs; 
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or  the  att«DtioD  may  be  drawn  to  the  larynx  or  trachea  by  the  sound  pro- 
duced during  the  act  of  breathing. 

2.  Having  completed  this  general  survey,  the  next  point  is  to  ascertain 
how  long  the  patient  has  been  ill,  so  as  to  determine  whether  the  malady 
is  acute  or  chronic.  Then  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  prominent 
symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains,  or  which  have  been  noted  by 
others,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  attention  will  thus  be  directed  to  some 
particular  region  or  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  mischief.  Should  this  not 
be  sufficiently  clear,  a  few  leading  questions  may  be  put  so  as  to  try  to 
find  out  whether  the  malady  seems  to  be  localized  in  any  part,  or  if  it  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  general  diseases ;  in  the  latter  case  the  further  investi- 
gation being  guided  by  the  information  obtained. 

3.  Should  the  clinical  phenomena  which  are  noted  seem  to  point  to 
some  local  morbid  condition,  the  attention  should  then  be  directed  firat  to 
the  organ  or  part  apparently  involved,  careful  and  complete  inquiry  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  symptoms  and  signs  known  to  be  associated 
with  it,  of  course  employing /?/iy«?ca/  examination  whenewer  this  can  render 
any  service.  Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  organs  and 
systems  in  the  body  have  a  material  influence  upon  each  other  in  disease 
as  in  health,  and  therefore  it  is  requisite  in  the  next  place  to  find  out 
the  condition  of  those  organs  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  that 
which  is  found  to  be  primarily  affected.  After  this  a  few  questions  may 
be  asked,  so  as  to  find  out  the  state  of  the  other  important  systems  of  the 
body,  even  though  no  symptoms  are  complained  of  having  anv  reference 
to  them.  Especially  is  it  useful  to  pay  attention  to  the  digestive,  respira- 
tory, and  circulatory  organs,  and  in  females  to  find  out  whether  menstrua- 
tion is  normal.  It  is  a  good  rule  always  to  look  at  the  tongue ;  to  feel  the 
pulse ;  to  submit  the  lungs,  heart,  and  vessels  at  least  to  a  cursory  physical 
examination ;  and  to  test  the  urine,  particularly  if  the  case  under  investi- 
gation is  involved  in  any  obscurity. 

The  discovery  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  malady  from  which  a  pa- 
tient is  suffering,  often  affords  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  points  to  be 
principally  attended  to  in  the  history,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ^etiological 
facts  bearing  upon  the  case.  In  this  way  not  only  may  the  diagnosis  be 
rendered  more  certain  and  clear,  but  most  useful  indications  for  treatment 
are  frequently  brought  to  light. 

VI.  Diagnosis. 

It  cannot  be  too  oflen  insisted  upon,  that  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  diagnosis  ought  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  medical  practitioner  in 
every  case  which  is  brought  under  his  observation  and  treatment.  Now 
it  is  very  necessary  for  those  who  are  studying  medicine  to  understand  at 
the  outset  what  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  means.  It  implies  a  complete, 
exact,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  case  under  consideration,  as 
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regards  the  seat,  extent,  origin,  and  nature  of  all  existing  morbid  condi- 
tions. Of  course  such  a  diagnosis  is  not  always  attainable,  but  it  is  what 
should  be  conscientiously  aimed  at,  and  if  the  observer  has  acquired  the 
knowledge  indicated  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  conducts  his  investiga- 
tion with  sufficient  care  and  thoroughness,  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  can 
generally  be  formed.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  be  content  with 
merely  ascertaining  the  chief  symptoms  present,  perhaps  giving  a  name  to 
the  group,  such  as  dyspepsia ;  or  to  fix  upon  one  prominent  symptom,  e.  </., 
ascites  or  jaundice,  and  call  that  the  dUease,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  which  are  observed,  or  to  find  out 
the  pathological  conditions  upon  which  they  depend.  Again,  when  one 
or  other  of  the  organs  is  found  to  be  structurally  diseased,  if  often  happens 
that  very  inadequate  attention  is  paid  to  the  determination  of  the  precise 
locality,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  existing  lesions,  while  the  possibility  of 
other  organs  being  implicated  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  thus  the 
diagnosis  is  by  no  means  so  thorough  and  exact  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  diagnosis,  a  process  of  mental  reasoning  should 
be  gone  through,  which  needs  to  be  more  or  less  elaborate  in  different 
cases,  accoiding  to  their  degree  of  difficulty,  the  facts  elicited  being  passed 
in  review,  and  certain  conclusions  founded  upon  them.  The  question  to 
be  decided  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1.  Whether  there  is  anything  wrong  at  all  ? — for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  a  few  persons  complain  when  there  is  no  actual  disease,  especially 
among  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of  malingerers.  2.  Should  there  be 
indications  that  the  patient  is  really  ill,  it  is  requisite  to  determine: 
a.  Whether  the  ailment  is  acute  or  chronic  f  b.  Does  it  belong  to  the 
class  of  general  diseases,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  nature?  c.  Is  the  mischief 
localized  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  in  some  particular 
tissue?  d.  Should  this  be  the  case,  is  there  merely  functional  disorder,  or 
can  any  positive  organic  and  structural  change  be  detected  ?  The  seat, 
extent,  and  nature  of  all  morbid  alterations  should  then  be  made  out  as 
accurately  as  possible.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  local  lesions  are  fre- 
quently found  accompanying  so-called  general  diseases,  such  as  the  various 
fevers,  and  a  diagnosis  would  be  anything  but  complete  in  such  affections, 
unless  every  care  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  any  local  mischief 
existed. 

The  exact  mode  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  differs  in  different  cases,  while 
the  degree  of  difficulty  experienced  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  is 
necessarily  very  variable.  In  some  instances  we  can  make  a  direct  diag- 
nosis speedily  and  confidently,  some  combination  of  clinical  phenomena,  or 
some  one  or  more  pathognomonic  symptoms  clearly  revealing  the  nature 
of  the  malady.  In  others  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  more  or  less  differential; 
diseases  which  resemble  each  other  being  called  up  in  the  mind,  and  dis- 
criminated from  each  other.  This  is  a  less  simple  and  easy  process,  and  a 
very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  elements  which  are  available  for 
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agsisting  at  forming  a  diagnosis  is  often  required.  These  elements,  when 
the  patient  is  first  seen,  are:  1.  The  account  which  is  given  of  the  general 
history,  family  history,  and  previous  health.  2.  The  history  of  the  present 
illness,  as  to  its  duration,  probable  cause,  mode  of  invasion,  and  progress. 
3.  The  actual  clinical  phenomena  observed,  especially  those  of  an  objec- 
tive character.  Even  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  these  points,  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  come  to  any,  or  to  more  than  a  very  doubtful 
conclusion.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  exceedingly  important  not  to 
form  a  hasty  opinion,  but  to  learn  to  wait  and  see  what  assistance  the 
course  of  events  may  render.  This  rule  is  especially  to  be  attended  to  in 
cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  otherwise  very  serious  mistakes  are  liable  to 
be  made.  The  further  elements  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  a  case 
which  may  aid  diagnosis,  are:  4.  Its  clinical  course,  duration,  and  ter- 
mination. 5.  The  phenomena  observed  on  repeated  examination  under 
various  conditions.  6.  The  results  of  treatment.  In  some  obscure  cases  a 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  exclusion,  i.  e.,  by  proving  the  absence  of  all 
diseases  which  might  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  observed,  except  one,  the 
presence  of  which  is  rather  a  matter  of  probability,  than  actually  indi- 
cated by  any  positive  signs.  Occasionally  it  is  quite  im|)0S8ible  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  from  which  a  patient 
may  be  suffering. 

In  order  to  render  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  more  easy  and 
rapid,  as  well  as  to  insure  greater  certainty  in  the  opinion  formed,  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students.  They  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  more  characteristic  clinical  signs  of,  at  least, 
the  ordinary  individual  diseases,  that  is,  w'^th  those  symptoms  which  are 
diagnostic  or  pathognomonic.  Then  it  is  very  useful  to  be  able,  speedily 
and  without  difficulty,  to  call  up  in  the  memory  the  complaints  which 
have  to  be  discriminated  from  each  other,  in  any  case  which  comes  under 
notice.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  affections  resemble 
each  other;  to  have  the  chief  diseases  of  the  several  organs  arranged  under 
the  two  groups  of  acute  and  chronic;  and  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the 
pathological  causes  to  which  any  very  prominent  symptom  may  be  due, 
such  as  dropsy  or  jaundice.  Lastly,  in  making  a  diagnosis  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  irregularities  and  deviations  from  the  usual  clinical  course 
of  diseases  are  often  met  with  in  practice ;  that  many  affections  present 
distinct  and  well-marked  varieties ;  and  that  some  serious  complaints  are 
liable  to  arise  very  insidiously,  not  being  attended  with  any  prominent 
clinical  phenomena. 

VII.  Prognosis. 

To  "give  a  prognosis"  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
in  many  cases  it  involves  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  tact  such  as  can 
only  be  acquired  by  prolonged  experience.  Here  it  is  only  practicable  to 
give  a  few  general  hints  bearing  upon  the  subject.     In  the  first  place  it  is 
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requisite  to  understand  what  questions  have  to  be  determined  in  forming 
a  prognosis,  and  to  try  to  realize  distinctly  which  of  these  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  any  individual  case,  before  offering  an  opinion  concerning  it. 
These  questions  have  reference  to  the  progress,  ultimate  issue,  and  duration 
of  the  case,  and  the  following  include  the  most  important:  1.  Whether  the 
disease  is  more  or  less  likely  or  certain  to  terminate  in  death  or  recovery, 
or  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  as  a  permanent  and  incurable  malady, 
but  without  causing  any  danger  to  life?  2.  In  case  of  death,  may  this 
event  be  expected  to  take  place  suddenly  or  slowly,  and  in  what  way  will 
it  probably  be  brought  about?  3.  If  the  patient  recovers,  will  the  cure 
be  complete,  or  is  there  a  danger  of  some  morbid  condition  being  left 
behind,  either  a  state  of  general  ill-health  or  some  local  organic  lesion 
remaining?  4.  What  will  be  the  probable  duration  of  the  complaint? 
6.  What  events  are  liable  to  happen  in  its  course,  such  as  changes  in 
symptoms,  development  of  new  symptoms,  critical  phenomena,  the  occur- 
rence of  complications,  etc.?  6.  Does  its  presence  render  the  patient 
more  amenable  to  other  affections ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  afford 
protection  against  certain  maladies?  7.  May  not  slight  symptoms  ob- 
served be  but  signs  and  warnings  of  some  more  serious  mischief  which  is 
likely  to  happen  ?  For  example,  numbness,  tingling,  slight  local  paralysis, 
and  other  apparently  trivial  nervous  phenomena  may  be  premonitory  of 
some  grave  organic  lesion  in  the  brain. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  reliable  prognosis  unless  a  due 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  the  various  points  bearing  upon  this 
matter,  in  connection  with  each  several  disease,  such  as  whether  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  life  ;  its  rate  of  mortjility  ;  usual  modes  of  termination  ;  ordinary 
duration  ;  unfavorable  symptoms ;  complications  and  sequelae ;  and  how 
it  is  influenced  by  accidental  circumstances,  whether  dependent  upon  the 
patient  or  due  to  external  conditions.  It  is  always  important  to  be  cau- 
tious in  offering  any  opinion  as  to  prognosis,  to  give  the  matter  due  con- 
sideration, and  to  avoid  anything  like  rashness  or  thoughtlessness.  If 
there  are  good  reasons  for  coming  to  a  certain  and  definite  conclusion,  this 
ought  to  be  stated  confidently,  and  not  with  apparent  doubt  and  hesitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  prognosis  is  questionable,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  give  a  positive  opinion,  but  the  state  of  affairs  should  be  made  as 
clear  and  explicit  as  possible  to  those  interested,  and  the  probabilities  as 
to  the  result  of  the  case  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  dangers  which  are  liable 
to  arise.  It  is  better  in  doubtful  cases  to  err  in  the  direction  of  giving  too 
hopeful  an  opinion  rather  than  the  oppo«»ite,  especially  with  regard  to 
acute  diseases,  as  this  often  encourages  perseverance  in  treatment,  upon 
which  the  issue  may  materially  depend.  Particular  care  is  necessary  in 
speaking  to  patients  themselves  about  the  prognosis,  and  it  should  be  a 
rule  to  make  it  appear  to  them  as  favorable  as  possible,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  any  dangers  against  which  they  need  to  be  warned.  At  the  same 
time  the  friends  should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  exact  condition  of 
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thiogs  in  every  ease  io  which  the  prognosis  is  at  all  grave.  In  a  hope- 
less case,  should  the  patient  desire  a  positive  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
practitioner  to  give  all  the  information  required. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
TREATMENT  OR  THERAPEUTICS, 

• 

The  ultimate  and  most  important  object  of  the  study  of  medicine,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  is  to  learn  how  to  cure,  relieve,  or  prevent  the 
various  maladies  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  It  needs  to  be 
particularly  enforced  at  the  present  day,  that  treatment  may  be  made 
efficacious  in  accomplishing  most  beneficial  results,  if  conducted  properly 
and  according  to  true  principles.  It  must  further  be  added,  however, 
that  in  order  to  become  competent  to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  treatment, 
much  experience  is  required,  as  well  as  the  constant  exercise  of  intelligent 
and  independent  observation  and  thought.  There  is  always  a  danger  of 
falling  into  a  mere  routine  treatment  of  particular  diseases;  or  of  relying 
too  implicitly  on  the  experience  and  teaching  of  others.  These  mistakes 
should  be  avoided,  and  each  individual  case  ought  to  be  considered  oo  its 
own  merits,  for  even  the  same  disease  may  require  very  different  manage- 
ment under  different  circumstances,  and  therefore  the  practitioner  should 
be  able  to  bring  his  own  knowledge  and  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the 
matter,  and  to  use  his  discretion  in  varying  the  measures  employed.  Before 
commencing  treatment  an  endeavor  should  always  be  made  to  realize  dis- 
tinctly what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  by  its  aid ;  and  what  indications 
are  afforded  as  to  the  measures  which  require  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  requisite  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  objects,  indications, 
and  methods  of  treatment. 

The  objects  which  have  to  be  kept  in  view  in  treatment  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  1.  To  care  the  patient  as  speedily  and  completely  as  possible. 
This  i^  termed  curative  treatment,  but  though  it  is  a  reality,  it  is  applicable 
to  only  a  limited  number  of  diseases.  2.  To  guide  the  progress  of  a  malady 
towards  a  favorable  termination  when  this  is  not  directly  curable,  but 
must  run  a  certain  course,  the  object  being  to  avert  death  and  prevent 
permanent  injury  to  health.  This  is  termed  expectant  treatment,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  most  fevers,  and  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  duly  recognized,  as  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  often 
done  by  meddlesome  interference,  it  being  far  better  to  let  many  diseases 
take  their  natural  course,  merely  watching  their  progress,  and  only  adopt- 
ing active  measures  when  circumstances  seem  to  require  them.  3.  To 
prolong  life,  and  render  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  pes* 
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sible,  should  a  fatal  terminatioD  be  inevitable.  4.  To  remove  or  relieve 
symptoms.  The  result  may  be  mere] j  palliative ^  or  sometimes  in  a  sense 
curative.  For  instance,  the  removal  of  ascites  and  other  forms  of  dropsy 
may  practically  cure  a  patient,  in  so  far  that  he  is  able  for  many  years  to 
follow  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  although  the  organic  disease  upon 
which  the  dropsy  depends  is  permanent.  It  is  entirely  wrong  in  principle 
merely  to  direct  treatment  to  symptoms,  or  to  attempt  to  relieve  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  disease.  At  the  same  time  they  frequently  need 
particular  attention,  and  in  some  cases  nothing  further  can  be  done  than 
to  endeavor  to  mitigate  them.  5.  To  prevent  diseases.  Preventive  or 
prophylactic  treatment  is  of  the  deepest  importance.  It  includes  attention 
to  the  general  health  of  an  individual,  so  as  to  obviate  any  tendency  to 
disease  ;  the  prevention  of  the  extension  of  a  disease  in  the  same  person 
or  to  other  individuals,  and  the  guarding  against  possible  complications ; 
the  warding  off  of  habitual  attacks,  such  as  those  of  acute  dyspepsia, 
asthma,  or  epileptic  fits  ;  and  the  rooting  out  of  various  maladies,  especially 
of  constitutional  disorders  from  the  members  of  a  family,  and  of  contagious 
diseases  from  the  midst  of  communities.  In  some  instances  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention  is  to  warn  patients  against  actions  which 
may  give  rise  to  injurious  consequences,  and  to  ward  off  everything  that 
might  prove  hurtful  to  them. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  derived  from — 1.  The  nature  and  seat 
of  the  disease.  2.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  it.  3.  The  personal  con- 
ditions and  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  patient.  4.  The  symptoms 
present,  which  may  not  only  call  for  the  adoption  of  certain  measures,  but 
may  co7itraindicaf£  a  line  of  treatment  which  would  otherwise  be  followed. 
5.  The  state  of  the  system  generally,  and  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  body. 
The  condition  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys  often  influences  treatment 
materially,  which  is  one  important  reason  for  making  it  a  rule  always  to 
examine  these  organs. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  are  certain  indications  to  be  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  each  organ  or  system,  common  to  them  as  a  class, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  digestive  organs.  These 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  in  the  subsequent  chapters  an  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  generalize  as  much  as  possible  the  principles  of 
treatment  applicable  to  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs. 

The  general  methods  of  treatment  may  be  summarized  under  the  follow- 
ing headings : 

1 .  Therapeutic,  which  i  m pi  ies  more  particularly  the  administration  of  med' 
icineSy  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  by  their  proper  employment  much 
good  may  be  done.  There  are  a  few  drugs  which  undoubtedly  exert  a  spe- 
cific ctirative  action  upon  certain  diseases,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  investigations  which  are  now  being  made  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  medicines,  many  more  specifics  may  be  discovered.  For  the  large 
majority  of  complaints,  however,  no  curative  medicine  is  known,  and  it  is 
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necessary  strongly  to  warn  those  entering  upon  practice  against  believing 
in  the  so-called  "specifics"  for  those  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  for  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  no  "specific"  can  ever  be  discovered.  By  using 
remedies  in  different  doses  and  in  various  combinations,  according  to  sci- 
entific and  rational  principles,  we  can  modify  materially  the  course  of  many 
affections,  as  well  as  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  symptoms.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  modes  of  administering  medi- 
cines besides  by  the  mouth,  especially  by  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  in- 
jection; by  means  of  baths,  inunction,  or  endermic  applications;  by  ene- 
roata  ;  and  by  inhalations. 

2.  Diet  and  General  Hygiene. — It  is  very  necessary  to  bring  this  fact 
into  special  prominence,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  frequently  forgotten,  viz.,  that 
trexitment  does  not  consist  solely  in  the  administration  of  medicines.  In  not 
a  few  cases  these  are  not  required  at  all,  or  they  hold  a  very  secondary 
place  in  point  of  importance,  while  their  beneficial  action  may  be  almost 
invariably  assisted  more  or  less  by  paying  due  regard  to  the  measures  to 
be  now  mentioned.  Attention  to  diet  is  often  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
proper  directions  being  given,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink, 
but  also  as  to  its  quantity,  the  intervals  at  which  it  should  be  taken,  and 
other  matters  which  an  individual  case  might  suggest.  The  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  always  demands  the  utmost  care  and  consideration.  They  ought 
never  to  be  recommended  in  an  off-hand  manner,  or  unless  it  is  felt  that 
they  are  really  required  ;  while  as  definite  instructions  as  possible  should 
be  given  with  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  stimulant  which  should 
be  taken,  and  other  particulars,  especially  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
order  spirits.  It  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  limit  the  consumption  of 
stimulants,  as  habitual  indulgence  to  excess  is  a  common  cause  of  ill  health. 
It  is  also  essential  always  to  keep  in  mind  various  matters  connected  with 
general  hygiene^  as  these  frequently  need  to  be  looked  into,  and  have  an 
im{)ortant  influence  in  treatment,  such  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  pa- 
tient, with  its  surrounding  conditions;  habits  of  life;  occupation  ;  clothing; 
the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise ;  and  the  necessity  for  change  (»f  air  or 
climate.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner 
to  be  prepared,  if  required,  and  especially  in  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases, 
to  attend  personally  to  questions  pertaining  to  diet  and  hygiene,  so  as  to 
insure  that  his  instructions  are  duly  carried  out.  Thus  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  examine  food,  such  as  beef  tea,  and  to  see  that  it  is  of  the  proper 
kind  and  properly  made;  also  to  look  to  the  conditions  of  the  sick-room, 
especially  as  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  temperature,  the  state  of  the 
bed,  and  the  removal  of  excessive  curtains  or  carpets.  If  a  nurse  is  need- 
ed, the  practitioner  should  ascertain  that  she  is  competent  and  reliable,  as 
upon  her  skill  and  attention  the  ultimate  issue  of  many  cases  turns. 

3.  Local  and  External  Applicati<ms, — These  are  often  most  serviceable 
in  treatment,  such  as  hot  fomentations  or  poultices,  cold  applications,  baths, 
liniments,  ointments,  lotions,  blisters,  sinapisms,  plasters,  mechanical  ap- 
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pliances,  electricity  and  galvanism,  and  gargles.  In  this  connection  may 
also  be  mentioned  the  employment  of  friction,  shampooing,  kneading,  pas- 
sive movements,  and  similar  measures,  which  are  sometimes  very  useful. 

4.  Operations  are  not  uncommonly  required  even  in  medical  practice  ; 
for  instance,  venesection  or  the  local  removal  of  blood,  paracentesis,  acu- 
puncture, the  use  of  the  aspirateur,  or  tracheotomy.  When  any  such  oper- 
ation is  clearly  indicated,  there  ought  to  be  no  unnecessary  delay  or  hes- 
itation in  having  recourse  to  it. 


SECTION  11. 

In  the  present  section  it  is  proposed  to  consider  certain  morbid  conditions 
which  are  included  under  General  PATHOLoav,  of  which  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  before  studying  them  in  con- 
nection with  special  organs  or  tissues. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HYPEBJEMIA  OB  CONGESTION. 

HvPERiEMiA  OR  CONGESTION  signifies  the  presence  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  blood  in  a  part.  According  to  its  cause  and  to  the  vessels  in 
which  the  accumulation  chiefly  occurs,  the  hypersemia  is  said  to  be :  1. 
Active  or  Arterial,  2.  MecJianical  or  Venoxis.  3.  Passive  or  Capillary, 
Each  of  these  forms  requires  separate  consideration. 

I.  Active  or  Arterial — Determination  of  Blood, — In  this  form  the  arte- 
ries are  chiefly  implicated,  being  dilated,  while  there  is  an  increased  afflux 
of  blood  through  them,  though  usually  too  much  blood  passes  out  by  the 
veins  as  well,  and  the  circulation  is  accelerated. 

-^TiOLOGY.-rl.  Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  is  the 
usual  cause  of  active  congestion,  in  consequence  of  which  they  yield  to  the 
normal  pressure  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  known  that  this  coat  is  under 
the  control  of  nerve  fibres  which  pass  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
sympathetic,  and  these  exercise  an  important  influence  on  certain  patho- 
logical processes,  including  active  congestion.  The  paralysis  may  be  pro- 
duced :  a.  By  direct  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  experiments,  or  as  the 
result  of  injury  or  disease,  b.  By  injury  to  the  sympathetic  trunk,  of 
which  the  congestion  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  upon  the 
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synipathetic  in  the  neck  ia  an  example,  c.  By  reflex  irritation  through 
the  sensory  nerves,  such  as  the  congestion  following  the  application  of  a 
mustard  poultice,  heat,  or  cold  to  the  skin  ;  or  that  resulting  from  the  ex- 
cesive  use  or  increased  activity  of  an  organ,  such  as  the  eye  or  mammary 
gland.  Under  the  same  category  may  be  mentioned  the  congestion  which 
oflen  attends  severe  neuralgia.  Probably  many  cases  of  congestion  of  in- 
ternal organs  originate  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  the  first  step  towards 
inflammation,  d.  By  causes  acting  through  the  brain,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  emotional  blushing,  and  by  the  effects  of  some  poisons. 

2.  The  rapid  withdrawal  of  external  support  from  arteries  may  cause 
them  to  be  dilated,  and  thus  lead  to  active  congestion.  This  is  seen  in  the 
effects  following  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  to  the  surface,  by  which 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed. 

3.  The  internal  pressure  on  the  vessels  may  be  increased,  either  from  an 
augmented  force  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  which  principally  affects  the 
structures  supplied  by  the  arteries  given  ofl^  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; 
or  from  some  channels  being  obliterated,  the  blood  having  therefore  to  find 
its  way  along  those  which  are  pervious,  consequently  distending  them 
unduly.  The  best  illustration  of  the  latter  is  the  "  collateral  circulation  " 
which  is  speedily  set  up  when  a  main  artery  is  tied,  or  when  it  is  suddenly 
blocked  up  in  any  way.  Internal  congestions  are  also  often  due  to  this 
cause,  as  when  they  follow  exposure  to  cold,  which  leads  to  contraction  of 
the  small  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  thus  the  blood  is  driven  inwards.  If  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  are  weakened  from  any  cause,  and  are  deficient  in 
tone,  they  are  more  liable  to  yield  and  to  become  dilated,  but  this  condi- 
tion does  not  appear  sufficient  in  itself  to  determine  active  congestion. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  objective  signs  of  active  congestion  are 
more  or  less  bright  redness,  with  turgescence  and  increased  temperature. 
Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is  increased,  and  may  be  visible;  while  secretions 
are  often  more  profuse  or  altered  in  quality.  Ultimately  the  vessels  may 
be  so  distended  as  to  transude  serum,  or  even  to  rupture  and  give  rise  to 
haemorrhage.  The  subjective  sensations  are  usually  those  of  heat,  fulnr*ss, 
and  throbbing ;  the  functions  of  an  actively  congeste^l  organ  are  often 
materially  and  seriously  interfered  with,  as  for  example  thr^se  of  the  nerve- 
centres  or  lungs.  If  the  congestion  continues  for  a  long  |x;riod,  it  may 
lead  to  permanent  hypertrophy,  or  to  induration  of  tissues;  the  arteries 
also  may  become  persistently  dilated  and  thickened. 

II.  Mechanical  or  Venous. — Here  there  is  no  excess  of  bloo<l  entering  a 
part,  but  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  its  passage  through  the  veins,  which, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  capillaries,  become  unduly  filled  with  dark  blrx^J, 
moving  slowly  and  languidly.  This  is  a  very  imp^>rtant  fonn  of  conges- 
tion, and  often  leads  to  troublesome  sympt^>ms  calling  for  the  attention  of 
the  physician. 

^Tioi/>GT. — Some  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  throogh  the  veins  is  the  most  important  cause  of  this  form  of  coa« 
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gestioD.  This  may  be  seated  in  the  heart,  thus  affecting  the  entire  systemic 
or  pulmonary  circulation,  or  both,  according  to  the  precise  locality  of  the 
impediment.  Or  it  may  only  involve  some  special  vein  or  system  of  veins, 
such  as  the  portal,  or  those  of  a  limb,  the  obstruction  being  localized. 
The  cause  of  the  impediment  may  be  either  something  within  the  vessels, 
such  as  a  clot ;  constriction  from  morbid  changes  in  their  coats ;  or  ex- 
ternal pressure  upon  them  by  a  tumor,  ligature,  contracting  lymph,  or 
other  conditions. 

2.  Parts  which  are  dependent  are  very  prone  to  become  venously  con- 
gested from  the  mere  influence  of  gravitation,  and  this  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  if  the  tissues  are  relaxed  and  yielding,  or  if  the  vis  a  tergo  is  de- 
ficient. Illustrations  of  this  mode  of  origin  are  presented  in  the  conges- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  legs  which  follows  long  standing ;  and  in  the 
formation  of  haemorrhoids  as  the  result  of  sedentary  occupations. 

3.  A  diminution  in  the  vis  a  tergo  often  either  itself  gives  rise  to  me- 
chanical hyperaemia,  or  assists  other  agencies  in  its  production.  The  heart 
may  be  weakened  in  its  action,  or  the  arteries  may  be  impaired  as  to  their 
elasticity  and  contractility,  owing  to  degeneration,  and  thus  the  forces 
which  carry  on  the  circulation  are  inadequate  to  drive  the  blood  through 
the  veins.     This  is  especially  observed  in  old  [>eople. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  objective  signs,  supposing  the  conges- 
tion to  be  superficial,  are  redness  of  a  dull,  dusky,  purplish,  or  livid  hue, 
with  frequently  evident  distension  of  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the  latter 
being  often  knotted  ;  increase  in  bulk  of  the  part  affected  ;  and  not  uncom- 
monly a  lowering  of  temperature.  After  a  time  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  transudes,  containing  some  of  its  solid  constituents  in  solution,  and 
thus  dropsy  is  produced,  which  gives  rise  to  still  greater  enlargement,  with 
a  feeling  of  softness  and  pitting  on  pressure.  In  some  cases  a  fibrinous 
material  is  exuded,  imparting  to  the  structures  implicated  a  firm  and 
brawny  feel,  as  may  be  observed  after  obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  leg 
in  phlegmasia  doleus.  When  the  kidneys  are  the  seat  of  venous  congestion 
albumen  is  often  present  in  the  urine ;  while  in  connection  with  mucous 
surfaces  the  same  condition  leads  to  a  watery  flux. 

If  the  congestion  is  still  more  intense  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 
passes  out;  or  the  corpuscles  migrate  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  into 
the  surrounding  tissues ;  or  finally  the  vessels  themselves  give  way  and 
haemorrhage  occurs,  as  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  varicose  veins,  and 
in  the  bleeding  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  which  sometimes  follows 
obstruction  of  the  portal  vein.  This  event  is  especially  liable  to  happen 
if  the  vessels  are  weakened,  and  the  bleeding  may  take  place  into  the  sub- 
stance of  organs  as  well  as  on  free  surfaces. 

Should  the  congestion  be  very  great,  rapidly  produced,  or  long  continued, 
it  will  lead  to  serious  interference  with  nutrition,  which  may  end  in  ulcera- 
tion or  gangrene.  Occasionally  a  thrombus  or  clot  is  formed  in  connection 
with  a  congested  vein,  e,  g,,  in  the  portal  vein  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
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liver.  With  regard  to  organs  or  tissues  mechanica]  congestion  causes 
them  in  course  of  time  to  become  enlarged  or  thickened,  while  a  fibroid 
material  is  formed,  giving  rise  to  induration,  stiffiiess,  and  loss  of  elastic 
and  contractile  properties.  Changes  in  color  are  also  not  uncommonly 
noticed,  to  gray,  brown,  or  black,  due  to  alterations  in  the  blood -pigments. 
Ultimately  organs  may  become  much  contracted  and  diminished  in  size, 
indurated,  and  seriously  disorganized  as  regards  their  structure. 

The  subjective  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  part 
affected.  Generally  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  or  dull  heavy  uneasiness, 
while  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  structure  involved  are  impaired  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  External  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  venous  con- 
gestion often  feel  cold  and  numb. 

III.  Pamve  or  Capillary, — Many  include  passive  under  mechanical  con- 
gestion, but  there  is  a  distinction  between  them,  though  they  are  often 
associated.  In  passive  congestion  the  capillaries  are  mainly  involved,  the 
circulation  being  languid  in  these  vessels  owing  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
vital  and  nutritive  relations  existing  between  the  elementary  tissues  and 
the  blood.  The  conditions  of  a  part  thus  congested  are  very  similar  to 
those  observed  in  mechanical  congestion.  Atrophy  of,  and  degenerative 
changes  in  the  tissues  are  liable  to  occur,  while  they  become  prone  to  low 
and  asthenic  forms  of  inflammation,  tending  to  assume  a  chronic  character. 

-Etiology. — 1.  A  weak  state  of  the  general  system  may  induce  passive 
congestion,  owing  to  the  feeble  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  to  the  im- 
paired nutrition  and  want  of  tone  in  the  tissues.  It  especially  affects  parts 
which  are  dependent,  or  which  are  distant  from  the  heart,  as  evinced  by 
coldness  and  blueness  of  the  extremities,  nose,  and  ears.  The  so- called 
hypostatic  congestions  which  are  met  with  in  various  low  fevers  and  debili- 
tating diseases  also  come  partly  under  this  category. 

2.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  may  cause  passive  hypera^mia.  That 
which  accompanies  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  of  this  nature  ;  and  deficiency  of  fibrinogenous  elements  also  favors 
its  occurrence. 

3.  If  an  organ  or  part  is  locally  debilitated  from  any  cause,  and  the 
functions  of  its  tissue  are  impaired,  it  is  prone  to  become  the  seat  of  passive 
congestion.  As  illustrations  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  congestion 
which  is  often  observed  in  paralyzed  limbs;  and  that  which  follows  exces- 
sive functional  activity  of  an  organ,  whereby  it  has  become  exhausted.  It 
may  also  succeed  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  owing  to  the  perverted 
relations  thus  set  up  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  as  is  frequently 
noticed  after  tonsillitis. 

Anatomical  Charactei^. — Redness,  varying  in  its  tint  and  form 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  congestion,  is  the  essential  anatomical  char- 
acter of  all  forms.  In  active  congestion  the  color  is  bright  red,  and  it 
usually  assumes  the  form  of  a  minute  network,  but  may  appear  to  be 
uniform  or  in  points,  when  certain  special  structures  are  involved.     It 
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must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  may  have  been  active  hyperae- 
mia  during  life,  and  yet  no  redness  be  apparent  after  death,  owing  to  the 
arteries  having  contracted  and  expelled  the  blood  into  the  veins.  Points 
of  redness  are  sometimes  se^n  which  are  due  to  minute  extravasations  of 
blood.  The  color  of  mechanical  or  passive  congestion  is  generally  more 
or  less  dark-red,  but  it  may  present  a  blue,  purple,  or  livid  tint,  while  the 
veins  are  oft^n  visibly  distended  and  form  a  network. 

Organs  are  often  said  to  be  congested  in  post-mortem  descriptions,  when 
this  has  not  been  the  case  in  reality  during  life,  simply  because  the  blood 
has  gravitated  after  death  into  dependent  parts,  and  has  thus  given  rise  to 
this  appearance.  Tissues  also  are  subject  to  post-mortem  staining  by  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  may  simulate  congestion.  The  results 
of  congestion  already  described  are  frequently  evident  after  death,  such  as 
dropsy  or  haemorrhage,  and  if  it  has  been  long  continued,  considerable 
changes  in  the  physical  characters  and  structure  of  organs  may  be  ob- 
served. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  point  out  the  principles 
which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  conges- 
tion, the  particular  measures  to  be  adopted  necessarily  varying  much  in 
different  cases.  The  indications  are:  1.  To  remove  the  cause  of  the 
hyperajmia,  if  possible,  especially  should  this  be  of  a  mechanical  nature. 

2.  To  attend  to  position,  so  as  to  obviate  the  effects  of  gravitation,  and 
assist  the  passage  of  blood  through,  and  its  return  from  the  congested  part. 

3.  To  modify  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  acting  upon  the 
heart  and  vessels,  either  reducing  its  force  when  this  is  in  excess,  or  assist- 
ing it  when  it  is  languid  and  feeble.  4.  To  diminish  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  either  by  venesection,  or  by  local  methods,  such  as  the  application 
of  leeches  or  cupping.  5.  To  draw  blood  away  from  the  seat  of  conges- 
tion by  means  of  sinapisms,  heat,  or  other  irritants  applied  to  the  skin, 
dry-cupping,  Junod*s  boot,  and  similar  agencies.  6.  To  employ  local 
measures  with  the  view  of  diminishing  thequantity  of  blood  in  the  affected 
region,  such  as  the  application  of  cold  or  pressure;  or  intended  to  promote 
its  circulation,  e.  ^.,  friction,  shampooing,  or  galvanism.  7.  To  alter  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  employing  low  diet,  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  such 
remedies  if  there  is  plethora ;  improving  its  quality  by  the  administration 
of  good  food  and  preparations  of  iron,  if  the  blood  is  impoverished.  8.  To 
improve  the  condition  of  the  general  system,  when  this  is  below  par,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  passive  congestion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  endeavor  to  prevent  and  relieve  congestion  in  febrile 
diseases ;  not  to  allow  mechanical  congestion  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  and  to  warn  aged  persons  against  performing 
acts  which  lead  to  sudden  temporary  congestion,  as  their  vessels  are  so 
liable  to  give  way. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
DROPS  T— HYDROPS. 

Dropsy  is  only  a  symptom  or  pathological  condition,  though  often  a 
very  important  one,  associated  with  certain  general  or  local  diseases.  It 
consists  in  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  which  has  escaped  from  the 
bloodvessels,  either  in  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  cellular  tissue,  in 
serous  cavities,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  certain  organs;  it  may  occupy 
all  these  parts  at  the  same  time.  The  following  terms  are  used  to  express 
the  site  of  the  dropsy :  Dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  if  at  all 
extensive  is  named  anasareay  if  localized,  cedema;  hydrothorax  signifies 
dropsical  accumulation  in  the  pleurae;  hydropericardiujn  m  the  pericar- 
dium ;  aseiies  in  the  peritoneum  ;  hydrocephalus  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  or  arachnoid  cavity  ;  dropsy  of  organs  is  termed  cedema^  e.  r/.,  oedema 
of  the  lungs.  When  dropsy  involves  both  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
and  serous  cavities,  it  is  said  to  be  general. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  certain  morbid  conditions  which  are  known 
as  ftpuriotts  dropsies,  but  which  really  have  no  pathological  relation  to 
dropsy.  They  include  ovarian  dropsy,  which  is  a  cystic  disease  of  the 
ovary  ;  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  interior  of  hollow  organs,  as  the  result 
of  obstruction  at  an  orifice  or  of  inflammation,  such  as  dropsy  of  the  uterus 
(hydrometria),  or  of  the  gall-bladder ;  certain  serous  effusions  consequent 
upon  inflammation,  e.  g.,  hydrocele,  and  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis ;  dropsy 
of  the  kidney  (hydronephrosis),  which  is  either  due  to  cystic  disease,  or 
more  frequently,  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter  and  consequent  accumulation 
of  urine  and  products  of  inflammation  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
which  gradually  destroy  this  organ. ' 

Etiology. — A  dropsical  accumulation  is  the  immediate  result  either 
of  excessive  flow  of  fluid  out  of  the  vessels ;  of  deficient  absorption  ;  or  of 
both  combined ;  in  short  the  balance  between  exhalation  and  absorption 
is  in  some  way  disturbed.  This  derangement  may  be  due  to  the  following 
pathological  condition^: 

1.  Overdistension  of  the  vessels  in  the  diflerent  forms  of  congestion,  but 
especially  that  dependent  upon  mechanical  interference  with  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  veins,  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  dropsy, 
which  is  then  due  both  to  an  excessive  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels, 
and  to  their  diminished  power  of  absorption.  Obstruction  to  the  circu- 
lation on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  thus  causes  more  or  less  general  dropsy, 
beginning  in  the  feet  and  ankles  and  extending  upwards,  which  may  also 
follow  serous  impediment  in  the  lungs.  Obstruction  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  leads  to  oedema  of  the  lungs,  because  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  then 
distended.     Any  local  obstacle  may  originate  limited  dropsy.  Thus  inter* 
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ference  with  the  portal  circulation  is  followed  by  ascites ;  a  clot  in  a  prin- 
cipal vein  of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  external  pressure  upon  it,  will  give  rise  to 
Qjdema  of  the  corresponding  extremity.  Hydrocephalus  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  pressure  upon  the  small  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  Gravitation  necessarily  influences  much  the  seat  of 
the  congestive  form  of  dropsy,  and  may  itself  induce  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Active  congestion  does  not  give  rise  to  any  great  amount  of 
dropsy,  as  a  rule,  but  it  often  causes  local  oedema. 

2.  A  feeble  and  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  former  readily  yield  and  allow  transudation  of  fluid,  often 
aids  in  the  production  of  dropsy.  The  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  which 
is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  general  debility  is  partly  due  to  this  cause, 
being  assisted  by  the  weakened  cardiac  action,  which  induces  mechanical 
congestion. 

3.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  may  occasion  dropsy,  especially 
if  this  fluid  is  very  watery,  deficient  in  albumen,  or  impregnated  with  cer- 
tain morbid- materials,  such  as  urea.  Under  these  circumstances  its  liquid 
portion  more  readily  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This 
cause  often  aids  materially  in  the  production  of  all  forms  of  dropsy,  but  it 
is  most  important  in  connection  with  the  anaemic  and  renal  varieties. 

4.  It  has  been  asserted  that  dropsy  depends  chiefly  on  a  withdrawal  of 
nervous  influence  from  the  vessels,  and  experiments  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  so  long  as  the  nerves  remain  intact,  dropsy  will  not  occur,  even 
though  the  veins  are  overdistended.  That  the  nervous  system  does  exer- 
cise considerable  control  over  the  processes  of  exhalation  and  absorption 
is  beyond  doubt  and  it  must  therefore  influence  the  occurrence  of  dropsy, 
but  there  is  not  suflicient  reason  to  believe  that  it  occupies  the  important 
relation  to  this  symptom  attributed  to  it  by  some  pathologists.  CEdema 
is  not  uncommonly  observed  in  paralyzed  limbs. 

5.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  deficient  power  of  absorption  on  the  part 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  assists  in  giving  rise  to  dropsy  in  some  instances. 
Possibly  this  may  exercise  an  influence  in  many  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy, 
the  chief  lymph-ducts  being  unable  to  empty  themselves  into  the  distended 
veins. 

Such  being  the  immediately  pathological  conditions  which  explain  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  and  which  are  often  more  or  less  combined,  its  more 
obvious  causes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  cardiac  disease  that  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  2iuA 
leads  to  overloading  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.  The  most  important  are 
aflTections  of  certain  of  the  orifices  and  valves  of  the  heart ;  dilatation  of  its 
cavities ;  and  degenerations  of  its  walls,  with  consequent  weak  action. 
The  heart  may  also  be  displaced  or  pressed  upon  by  morbid  conditions 
external  to  it. 

2.  Affections  of  the  lungs  impeding  the  circulation.  When  acute  bron- 
chitis complicates  extensive  emphysema,  considerable  (iropsy  may  fol- 
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low.      Pulmonary  affections    also    not    uncommonly   aggravate    cardiac 
dropey. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  kidney  attended  loith  deficient  elimination  of  water  and 
urea,  but  allowing  the  escape  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  As  a  consequence 
the  blood  is  impoverished  and  impure,  and  the  vessels  are  overdistended. 
Scarlatina  demands  special  mention  in  this  connection  as  a  cause  of 
dropsy,  as  this  symptom  then  generally  depends  upon  acute  renal  in- 
flammation. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  liver  or  any  other  morbid  condition  causing  obstruction 
to  the  ported  circulation.  This  is  a  local  variety  of  dropsy,  resulting  from 
mechanical  congestion. 

5.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  anything  occasioning  a  chill.  This  cause 
is  generally  supposed  to  act  by  driving  the  blood  inwards,  and  inducing 
active  congestion,  the  resulting  dropsy  being  named  active  oi:  febrile.  It 
chiefly  acts,  however,  by  checking  elimination  by  the  skin,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  rise  to  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs  being  con- 
sequently unable  to  perform  their  functions  properly ;  hence  the  vessels 
become  overloaded,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  transudes. 

6.  Any  local  obstacle  in  connection  with  a  particular  vein.  Local  dropsy 
IS  not  uncommonly  due  to  this  cause,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  a 
pregnant  uterus,  ovarian  and  other  tumors,  or  aneurisms ;  as  well  as  from 
inflammation  of  veins,  varicose  veins,  and  thrombosis. 

7.  Qravitation  of  the  blood  into  dependent  parts.  Prolonged  standing 
may  of  itself  lead  to  dropsy,  especially  if  the  blood  is  watery,  and  the 
tissues  are  wanting  in  tone. 

8.  Causes  which  impoverish  the  blood.  Dropsy  may  be  induced  by  a 
want  of  proper  diet,  especially  if  combined  with  other  unfavorable  hy- 
gienic conditions  ;  haemorrhage  or  excessive  discharges,  either  natural  or 
morbid ;  and  various  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  especially 
malarial,  phthisis,  cancer,  splenic  disease,  scurvy,  purpura,  and  other 
lowering  affections. 

9.  Certain  conditions  leading  to  active  congestion.  Dropsy  occasionally 
follows  the  rapid  disappearance  of  chronic  skin  diseases,  or  the  sudden 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  and  is  then  believed  to  result  from 
active  congestion.  This  may  also  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  some  morbid 
deposit,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer  ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  oedema  often 
observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  inflamed  parts. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  seat  and  extent  of  dropsy  vary  con- 
siderably in. different  ciises,  as  already  pointed  out;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  accumulated.  Dropsical  fluid  presents  the 
following  characters :  It  is  almost  always  thin  and  watery ;  either  quite 
colorless  or  light-yellow  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  tinged  by  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  or  of  bile ;  clear  and  transparent,  or  rarely  opalescent ; 
usually  varying  in  its  specific  gravity  from  1008  to  1012  or  1014.    Its 

reaction  is  generally  alkaline,  but  occasionally  neutral  or  slightly  aekL 
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Chemically  it  is  allied  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  consisting  of  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  albumen,  alkaline,  and  earthy  salts,  especially  chlorides 
and  extractive  matters,  but  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies 
much  in  different  parts  and  in  different  cases,  especially  the  amount  of 
albumen,  and  the  composition  is  never  identical  with  that  of  blood  serum, 
the  proportion  of  solids  being  much  less.  Fat,  especially  cholesterin, 
fibrin,  or  pigments  are  sometimes  present,  and  urea  may  be  found  in  one 
special  form,  viz.,  in  renal  dropsy. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — As  a  rule  dropsy  comes  on  more  or  less 
gradually,  but  sometimes  its  progress  is  extremely  rapid,  and  it  may  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  body  in  a  few  hours.  It  usually  appears  first  and  is 
most  abundant  in  dependent  parts,  especially  such  as  are  distant  from  the 
heart;  in  those  which  are  exposed;  or  in  regions  where  there  is  much 
loose  cellular  tissue.  It  is  liable  to  vary  with  position,  being  necessarily 
influenced  by  gravitation. 

The  objective  signs  of  anasarca  or  oedema  are  swelling  of  the  affected 
part,  and  superficial  pitting  on  pressure,  the  skin  being  generally  pale, 
but  sometimes  congested.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  much  ;  it  may 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  skin  to  assume  a  tense,  shining  aspect,  or  even 
to  burst  or  slough.  The  vitality  of  dropsical  tissues  is  impaired,  and  hence 
they  are  very  liable  to  erysipelatous  and  other  forms  of  low  inflammation, 
either  spontaneously  or  from  slight  irritation.  When  fluid  accumulates 
within  serous  cavities,  it  may  or  may  not  produce  evident  enlargement, 
but  its  presence  can  be  made  out  in  most  cases  by  certain  "  physical 
signs,"  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  subjective  symptoms  accompanying 
dropsy  of  external  parts  are  more  or  less  discomfort  or  uneasiness,  and  a 
feeling  of  tightness  or  stiffness,  but  no  actual  pain  or  tenderness  is  experi- 
enced. An  accumulation  of  dropsical  fluid  interferes  mechauically  with 
organs,  and  may  thus  cause  most  serious  disturbance  of  their  functions. 
In  certain  parts  it  may  lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  issue,  as  for  instance,  when 
there  is  oedema  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glottis. 

The  general  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  cause  of 
the  dropsy.  If  it  is  at  all  considerable  in  amount,  the  normal  secretions 
are  as  a  rule  deficient  in  quantity. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  determine  whether  dropsy  is 
present,  but  the  chief  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  make  out  its  cause.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  this,  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  patient ;  to  observe  what  other  symptoms  are  present,  both  loail  and 
general ;  and  to  examine  carefully  those  organs,  diseases  of  which  are 
known  to  occasion  dropsy.  Much  help  may,  however,  be  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  certain  facts  with  regard  to  this  particular  symptom,  viz.: 

1.  Its  Place  of  Orighiy  Seat,  and  Extents — Cardiac  or  pulmonary  dropsy 

begins  in  both  feet  and  ankles  and  extends  upwards,  ultimately  becoming 

more  or  less  general.     Ascites  only  follows  after  the  circulation  through 

he  liver  has  been  for  some  time  obstructed.     Renal  dropsy  frequently 
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Starts  in  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  eyelids, 
where  there  is  much  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  hands,  because  they 
are  exposed.  It  may  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  body,  and  involve  all  the 
serous  cavities,  though  not  usually  to  a  great  extent.  Hepatic  dropsy  is 
confined  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  first,  because  the  portal  system  is  alone 
interfered  with.  The  abdomen  may  become  considerably  distended  before 
any  dropsy  is  observed  elsewhere,  but  in  most  cases  after  a  while  anasarca 
of  the  legs  sets  in,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  fluid  upon 
the  vena  cava  inferior.  Anasarca  of  the  legs  and  ascites  may  appear 
simultaneously,  should  there  be  any  pressure  upon  the  inferior  cava  just 
before  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm.  Aiiiemia  never  causes  much 
dropsy;  it  is  always  limited  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues;  and  is  usually 
only  seen  about  the  feet  and  ankles,  or  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  eyelids. 
Local  dropsy,  as,  for  instance,  oedema  of  one  leg  or  arm,  always  indicates 
some  local  obstructive  cause.  Rarely  the  superior  cava  is  pressed  upon, 
and  dropsy  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  consequences. 

2.  Its  Raie  and  Mode  of  Progress, —  Cardiac  dropsy  is  generally  slow 
and  gradual  in  its  progress,  liable  for  a  time  to  some  variation  according 
to  })osition,  but  ultimately  this  does  not  influence  it  much.  It  may  increase 
rather  quickly  in  consequence  of  some  acute  pulmonary  complication. 
Renal  dropsy,  if  acute,  may  be  extremely  rapid  in  its  course,  in  some  cases 
producing  enormous  enlargement  of  the  whole  body  and  obliterating  the 
features  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  the  only  form  of  dropsy  in  which  such  a 
mode  of  progress  is  observed ;  it  may  also  disappear  in  the  same  rapid 
manner.  Hepatic  dropsy  usually  progresses  slowly  and  steadily.  That 
of  anctinia  comes  and  goes  easily,  being  often  present  about  the  feet  in  the 
evenings,  but  disappearing  with  a  night's  rest,  while  the  eyelids  are  pufly 
in  the  mornings. 

3.  The  Effect  of  Pressure  is  said  to  distinguish  between  cardiac  and  renal 
dropsy,  but  this  is  a  very  aureliable  sign.  The  latter  is  stated  to  pit  much 
less,  and  to  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger  longer,  elasticity  not  being 
quite  lost. 

4.  The  Appearance  of  a  dropsical  part  may  assist  the  diagnosis.  Thus 
in  some  cases  oi  renal  disease  the  skin  presents  a  very  peculiar  dull-white, 
pasty  aspect.  In  cardiac  dropsy  signs  of  venous  congestion  are  often 
present,  the  skin  being  shining  and  tense. 

5.  Characters  of  the  Fluid, — That  of  renal  dropsy  is  of  a  very  low  spe- 
cific gravity,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  and  urea  can 
in  some  instances  be  detected  in  it. 

6.  The  Effects  of  Treatment, — The  dropsy  of  ancBiniu  is  easily  got  rid  of; 
the  renal  form  can  frequently  be  removed  for  a  time  or  permanently  by 
appropriate  treatment ;  it  is  diflicult  to  bring  about  absorption  of  cardiac 
dropsy  as  a  rule,  if  it  is  at  all  considerable  in  amount,  and  it  is  liable  to 
return  speedily. 

Pbognosib. — The  cKief  questions  with  which  the  prognosis  of  dropsy  is 
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concerned  are  its  immediate  danger  to  life  ;  the  probability  of  curing  it 
permanently  ;  and  its  temporary  removal  or  alleviation.  Caution  should 
be  exercised  in  giving  an  opinion,  especially  an  unfavorable  one,  for  cases 
which  seem  quite  hopeless  sometimes  improve  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  main  data  upon  which  the  prognosis  is  founded,  are:  1.  The  cause  of 
the  dropsy,  and  the  possibility  of  removing  such  cause,  special  attention 
being  directed  to  those  organs  which  are  so  frequently  accountable  for 
this  symptom.  2.  Its  seat,  dropsy  of  some  structures,  e,g.,  oedema  of  the 
larynx  or  lungs,  being  immediately  dangerous  to  life  ;  while  in  other  parts 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  3.  Its  extent  over  the  body,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  accumulated.  4.  Its  duration  and  progress,  acute  and  rapidly- 
spreading  dropsy  being  highly  dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  often  more 
easily  dispelled  than  that  which  is  chronic  and  steadily  progressive.  5. 
The  possibility  of  adopting  appropriate  treatment,  and  the  effects  resulting 
therefrom.  This  applies  particularly  to  those  active  measures  which  have 
for  their  object  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  much  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to  undergo  the  requisite  treatment, 
as  well  as  upon  the  state  of  those  orgaus  which  are  directly  acted  upon. 
6.  The  condition  of  dropsical  parts,  there  being  more  danger  if  their  nu- 
trition is  obviously  impaired,  or  if  they  are  the  seat  of  any  form  of  low  in- 
flammation. 

Treatment. — The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy 
are :  1.  Its  removal.  2.  The  prevention  of  its  recurrence.  3.  The  pre- 
vention as  far  as  possible  of  its  injurious  effects,  if  the  fluid  cannot  be  re- 
moved. The  particulars  of  treatment  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy,  and  the  condition  of  the  several  organs,  but  there  are 
certain  general  principles  which  need  attention,  of  which  an  outline  will 
now  be  given,  as  well  as  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out. 

1.  Removal  of  the  Cause. — As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the  relief 
of  any  pressure  or  constriction  affecting  a  vein  ;  or  of  an  attack  of  acute 
bronchitis  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  which  may  seriously  aggravate  drop- 
sy due  to  this  cause.  Of  course  it  is  highly  important  to  attend  specially 
to  any  organ,  a  morbid  condition  of  which  is  keeping  up  dropsy,  and  to 
try  to  cure  the  disease,  or  at  all  events  to  render  the  organ  capable  of  per- 
forming its  functions,  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

2.  Attention  to  Rest,  Position,  and  Regulated  Pressure, — Far  too  little 
heed  is  usually  paid  to  the  influence  of  red  and  position  in  the  treatment 
of  dropvsy.  The  part  affected  should,  if  necessary,  be  maintained  continu- 
ously and  for  a  long  time  in  an  elevated  position.  Much  benefit  may  often 
be  obtained  by  keeping  the  legs,  if  they  are  the  seat  of  anasarca,  on  a  level 
higher  than  the  body  ;  or  by  raising  an  oedematous  scrotum  by  means  of 
a  pillow  of  cotton-wool  placed  underneath.  Pressure  is  also  very  valuable 
in  many  cases  if  carefully  and  properly  applied. 

3.  Promotion  of  Absorption  of  the  Fluid, — ^This  indication  is  carried  out 
by  employing  diaphoretics,  saline  and  watery  purgatives  or  diuretics,  so  as 
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to  promote  free  secretion  by  the  skin,  intestines,  or  kidneys  respectively, 
and  thus  to  remove  some  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 

The  only  diaphoretic  that  is  of  much  practical  value  in  the  treatment  of 
dro])8y  is  some  form  of  bath  which  promotes  perspiration,  such  as  the  warm, 
vapor,  hot  air,  or  Turkish  bath.  Either  of  these  may  be  used  as  frequently 
as  circumstances  require;  and  local  baths  may  be  em])loyed  with  much 
advantage  if  the  patient  cannot  sustain  general  baths.  It  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  renal  dropsy  that  they  are  most  valuable,  and  especially  of  acute 
cases.  An  occasional  bath  is  also  useful  in  preventing  this  form  of 
dropsy.  Diaphoretic  medicines  are  often  given,  such  as  ipecacuanha,  anti- 
mony, spirits  of  nitre,  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  or  citrate  of  potash,  but 
they  afford  little  or  no  assistance  from  their  diaphoretic  action  in  the  re- 
moval of  dropsy.     Jaborandi  might  prove  serviceable  in  some  cases. 

Watery  purgatives  are  frequently  highly  efficient  in  relieving  dropsy,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  in  their  administration,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  a 
patient.  The  most  important  are  extract  of  elaterium  (gr.  J  gradually  in- 
crease<l  to  gr.  i);  jalap  Oj  to  5j);  ^^^  cream  of  tartar  (5j  ^^  3u)j 
the  last  two  form  a  very  effective  combination.  They  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener  if  required.  Other  purgatives  are  em- 
ployed, such  as  gamboge,  veratrum,  podophyllin,  calomel,  or  croton  oil, 
but  these  are  much  less  admissible  ordinarily,  though  they  are  occasion- 
ally serviceable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  pills  adminis- 
tered by  certain  quacks,  which  is  sometimes  really  marvellous,  is  due  to 
powerful  drastic  purgatives  which  they  contain. 

Diuretics  are  most  beneficial  in  some  forms  of  dropsy.  Those  usually 
given  are  the  nitrate,  acetate,  or  citrate  of  potash  or  soda  in  full  doses, 
freely  diluted  ;  cream  of  tartar  in  small  doses ;  spirits  of  nitre ;  infusion  or 
tincture  of  digitalis,  or  the  powdered  leaf  made  up  into  pills  with  other 
ingredients ;  squill  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  pills ;  spirits  or  infusion  of 
juniper;  infusion  of  fresh  broom  tops;  or  oil  of  turpentine.  The  balsam 
and  resin  of  copaiba  have  been  found  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  some 
cases  of  ascites.  The  following  pill  will  sometimes  produce  a  good  effect 
in  relieving  dropsy,  given  about  every  other  night:  R.  Ext.  elaterii,  gr. 
0  to  gr.  ^;  pulv.  scillse,  gr.  ^  to  gr.j;  pulv.  digitalis,  gr.  1  to  gr.  j  ;  ext. 
hyoscyami,  gr.  1^.  M.  fiat  pil.  Digitalis  is  also  used  as  an  external  ap- 
plication, poultices  of  the  leaves  being  placed  over  the  abdomen,  or  the 
powder  rubbed  in,  or  fomentations  of  it^  infusion  being  employed.  Gin 
or  whiskey  freely  diluted  undoubtedly  acts  as  an  efficient  diuretic  in  the 
treatment  of  some  cases  of  dropsy. 

'  Bloodletting  has  been  recommended  under  certain  circumstances,  with 
the  view  of  unloading  the  vessels  and  thus  assisting  the  action  of  other 
remedies,  but  such  treatment  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  indicated. 

4.  Removal  of  the  Fluid  by  Operation. — If  dropsy  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
in  any  other  way,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  certain  operations, 
and  I  believe  that  these  are  often  delayed  until  too  late  a  period,  and 
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onght  in  appropriate  cases  to  be  performed,  not  as  last  resources,  but  as 
curative  measures.  These  operations  include :  1.  Paracentesis  ov  tapping 
of  serous  cavities,  especially  to  be  adopted  in  certain  cases  of  ascites.  2. 
Acupuncture  or  scarification  of  the  skin,  or  the  introduction  of  small  canulse 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  cases  of  anasarca.  It  is  generally 
quite  sufficient  to  make  several  superficial  punctures  with  an  angular 
needle  in  dependent  parts,  repeating  them  as  often  as  may  be  required, 
and  taking  care  that  the  punctured  spots  are  not  inflamed  by  urine  or 
other  sources  of  irritation.  Dr.  Southey  has,  however,  introduced  a  really 
useful  and  efficient  mode  of  treatment  which  is  applicable  to  many  cases 
of  anasarca,  namely,  the  introduction  through  the  skin  of  small  canulse 
by  means  of  a  trocar,  these  being  left  in  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
trocar,  so  that  the  dropsical  fluid  may  drain  away  through  them,  a 
drainage-tube  being  attached  to  each  canula.  By  this  method  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fluid  is  often  rapidly  removed. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  tJie  General  System  and  Blood. — 
Treatment  directed  to  this  object  is  generally  of  much  service,  and  it  may 
be  the  chief  thing  called  for,  as  in  cases  of  dropsy  due  to  anaemia.  The 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions  must  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  the  diet, 
which  should  be  of  a  nutritious  character,  without  much  liquid.  All  hy- 
gienic conditions  must  be  properly  regulated.  Tonics  are  often  indicated, 
and  above  all  some  preparation  of  iron,  especially  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
chloride,  which  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

6.  Prevention  of  Irritation  of  Dropsical  Parts. — It  is  important  to  keep 
all  external  dropsical  parts  clean  and  dry ;  to  prevent  them  from  being 
unduly  pressed  upon  ;  and  to  ward  off*  all  other  sources  of  irritation. 


CHAPTER   III. 
HEMORRHAGE. 


HEMORRHAGE  signifies  an  escape  of  blood  out  of  the  current  of  the 
circulation,  either  from  the  heart  itself,  or  from  the  arteries,  capillaries,  or 
veins.  Capillary  hajmorrhages  are  most  frequent  in  medical  practice. 
Generally  the  vessels  are  obviously  ruptured,  but  it  is  supposed  that  bleed- 
ing may  occur  without  actual  destruction  of  their  walls,  as  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  discover  any  lesion  even  on  the  most  careful  examination,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  blood-corpuscles  can  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 

The  blood  may  be  poured  out  on  a  free  cutaneous,  mucous,  or  serous 
surface ;  or  into  the  interstices  of  tissues,  the  substance  of  organs,  or  mor- 
bid growths.  An  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  solid  organ  or  mass  of  tissue 
is  named  an  extravasation    apoplexy,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
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h(Emarrhagic  infarct;  cutaneous  hteraorrhages  assume  the  form  of  ecchymoses 
or  more  or  less  extensive  patches,  stigmata  or  minute  points,  petechiw  or 
rounded  spots,  and  vibices  or  lines. 

Special  names  are  used  to  indicate  whence  the  blood  comes,  of  which 
the  chief  are  epistaxlsj  or  bleeding  from  the  nose ;  fuemoptysk^  from  the  air- 
passages  or  lungs ;  h(emateniesis,  from  the  stomach  ;  melcena,  from  the 
bowels ;  humaturUi^  from  the  urinary  organs ;  and  menorrhagiay  from  the 
female  genital  organs. 

Certain  general  terms  are  also  often  applied  to  haemorrhages,  with  the 
view  of  classifying  them,  the  meaning  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thus  they  are  said  to  be  traumatic  or  spontaneous ;  idiopathic  or  sympto- 
matic; active  or  passive;  arterial,  venous,  or  capillary;  vicarious,  critical, 
and  periodical. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  haemorrhage  may  be  thus  arranged :  1. 
Traumaiic.  A  vessel  may  be  directly  injured  by  a  cut  or  contusion ;  by 
hard  and  rough  substances,  such  as  a  calculus  iu  the  bladder,  a  foreign 
bo<Iy  or  dry  hard  faeces  iu  the  alimentary  canal ;  or  by  the  extension  of 
ulceration,  gangrene,  or  cancer.  2.  Congestion,  leading  to  extreme  disten- 
sion  of  the  vessels.  All  forms  of  congestion  may  end  in  haemorrhage,  but 
especially  if  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  at  the  same  time  much  increased, 
the  pressure  becoming  so  great  as  to  cause  the  vessels  to  give  way.  There- 
fore whatever  can  occasion  considerable  congestion  may  bring  on  haemor- 
rhage, which  is  then  usually  of  the  capillary  variety.  As  illustrations 
may  be  mentioned  haemorrhage  into  the  stomach  induced  by  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver;  critical  and  vicarious  haemorrhages;  those  resulting  from  over- 
straining or  local  irritation  ;  and  that  which  follows  embolism.  3.  Morbid 
conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  coats  of  the  vessels.  Among  the 
most  important  are  degeneration  or  aneurism  of  the  cardiac  walls;  ath- 
eromatous or  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  arteries;  arterial  aneurisms; 
varicose  veins;  degeneration  or  mere  functional  debility  of  the  minute 
vessels.  Where  the  vessels  are  not  well  supported,  as  in  the  brain, 
or  if  the  tissues  are  functionally  weak,  hiemorrhage  from  this  cause 
is  much  more  likely  to  take  place.  The  feeble  new  vessels  in  recent 
inflammatory  exudations,  and  those  iu  certain  vascular  cysts  or  villous 
growths,  are  very  liable  to  give  way.  4.  Abnormal  states  of  the  blood. 
These  often  predispose  to  haemorrhage,  e.g.,  in  aniemia,  especially  if  this  is 
due  to  previous  loss  of  blood  ;  scurvy  or  purpura;  low  fevers,  particularly 
typhus  and  small-pox;  and  in  the  condition  induced  by  bad  diet,  chronic 
diseases,  and  other  lowering  agencies.  The  most  important  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  however,  which  gives  rise  to  hajmorrhage,  is  that  which 
is  met  with  in  the  so-called  ha^morrhagic  diathesis  or  hwmophilia,  where 
excessive  bleeding  occurs  spontaneously,  or  from  very  slight  causes;  in 
this  affection  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  fibrinogenous  elements,  with 
an  excess  of  red  corpuscles.     A  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system  is 
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favorable  to  some  forms  of  haemorrhage,  and  hence  this  may  be  predis- 
posed to  by  overfeeding,  sedentary  habits,  and  other  causes  of  plethora. 

Haemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  but  it  is  most  common 
about  the  period  when  growth  and  development  are  proceeding  rapidly ; 
and  in  advanced  life,  when  the  vessels  and  other  tissues  have  undergone 
degeneration.  It  is  also  prone  to  affect  different  parts  at  different  ages — 
thus  in  the  young  epistaxis  is  frequent;  in  young  adults  hsemoptysis;  later 
on,  hseraatemesis,  melsena,  and  hematuria  are  more  common  ;  and  in  old 
age  cerebral  haemorrhage  chiefly  occurs.  Some  individuals  are  much  more 
liable  to  haemorrhage  than  others. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  from 
the  capillaries  of  a  mucous  membrane,  it  is  often  impossible  even  on  the 
most  careful  examination  to  detect  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood  has 
escaped.  It  has  been  assumed  that  under  these  circumstances  no  actual 
rupture  of  their  walls  has  taken  place.  Generally  the  source  of  the  bleed- 
ing can  be  discovered,  and  remnants  of  the  blood  are  visible.  Extravasa- 
tions vary  in  amount  from  minute  points  of  blood  to  large  clots,  which  are 
either  distinct  and  well-defined,  or  mixed  up  with  the  tissues  of  the  struc- 
ture involved  ;  there  may  be  one  or  more  collections  of  blood  in  the  same 
organ.  The  blood  is  generally  found  coagulated  more  or  less  firmly,  and 
at  first  presents  a  dark-red  color.  It  may  more  or  less  speedily  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  evidenced  by  redness,  inflammatory 
exudation,  softening,  or  even  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  Its  coloring 
matter  may  also  stain  neighboring  structures.  If  the  extravasation  does 
not  soon  prove  fatal,  it  undergoes  the  following  changes  :  1.  The  color 
gradually  becomes  paler,  at  the  same  time  clianging  to  brown  or  yellow, 
and  ultimately  it  may  become  almost  white;  a  granular  pigment  often 
forms  simultaneously,  along  with  crystals  of  haematoidiu.  2.  The  clot 
contracts  in  size,  becoming  firmer,  and  being  surrounded  with  a  strong 
fibrous  capsule;  it  also  frequently  itself  undergoes  organization  into  fibrous 
tissue  and  becomes  vascularized,  in  which  condition  it  may  remain  perma- 
nently. 3.  In  some  cases  it  is  absorbed,  leaving  a  cystic  cavity  containing 
fluid,  which  fluid  may  also  ultimately  be  taken  up,  the  walls  of  the  cyst 
coming  together,  and  only  a  hard  cicatrix  remaining,  sometimes  colored  by 
pigment.  Occasionally  nothing  is  left  but  altered  blood-pigment,  of  a 
yellow  or  black  color,  especially  on  membranous  surfaces ;  or  there  may 
be  no  trace  of  a  previous  haemorrhage  except  a  puckering  and  contraction. 
In  some  instances  a  clot  softens  and  assumes  a  puriform  appearance. 

Symptoms. — Active  haemorrhage  is  often  preceded  by  premonitory 
symptoms.  Thus  there  may  be  general  excitement  of  the  circulation,  with 
a  quick,  sharp,  and  full  pulse  ;  or  local  sensations  of  weight  or  fulness  and 
heat  are  complained  of,  with  increased  pulsation,  the  extremities  being  at 
the  same  time  cold.  Special  symptoms  frequently  indicate  the  approach 
of  bleeding  in  connection  with  particular  organs. 

The  actual  symptoms  may  be  described  as  general  and  local. 
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General. — According  to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  escapes,  haimorrhage  may  either  be  unattended  with  any  general 
symptoms  at  all ;  or  it  proves  more  or  less  speedily  fatal ;  or  gives  rise  to 
faintness  or  syncope  ;  or  merely  originates  an  ansemic  condition. 

Local, — The  local  phenomena  necessarily  vary  with  the  seat  and  amount 
of  the  haemorrhage.  Instant  death  may  result  from  the  mere  local  effects 
of  the  blood  effused.  The  symptoms  usually  observed  are  dependent  upon : 
a.  Mechanical  interference  with  the  functions  of  an  organ,  owing  to  the 
mere  presence  of  the  blood,  as  when  it  escapes  into  the  pericardium  and 
presses  upon  the  heart;  or  when  a  large  quantity  accumulates  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  6.  Destruction  of  tissues,  which  may  be  broken  up  or  lacerated. 
This  generally  happens  when  extravasation  takes  place  into  the  substance 
of  an  organ,  the  functions  of  which  are  thus  materially  disturbed,  c.  Irri- 
tation by  the  coagulated  blood,  this  being  liable  to  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
local  inflammation,  with  its  accompanying  symptoms,  d.  Excitation  of 
certain  acts,  which  have  for  their  object  the  discharge  of  the  blood,  should 
it  escape  on  a  free  mucous  surface.  Thus  blood  in  the  stomach  often 
causes  vomiting ;  in  the  air-passages  it  excites  cough.  The  amount  and 
characters  of  the  rejected  blood  vary  considerably,  and  valuable  indica- 
tions are  usually  thus  afforded  as  to  the  source  of  a  hiemorrhage.  It  is  often 
more  or  less  mixed  with  secretions  and  other  materii|ls.  The  presence  of 
blood  may  be  indicated  by  physical  signs,  as,  fur  instance,  when  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  a  pleural  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  three  main  classes  of  cases  which  are  met  with 
ID  medical  practice,  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of  hseraorrhage.  At  pres- 
ent it  will  only  be  practicable  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  with  reference 
to  these  several  groups,  more  complete  details  on  the  subject  being  given 
under  individual  haemorrhages. 

1.  Blood  may  escape  or  be  discharged  externally,  as  through  the  mouth 
or  anus.  The  points  to  be  then  determined  are :  a.  The  actual  occurrence 
of  haemorrhage,  and  the  amount  of  blood  lost.  6.  The  source  of  the  bleed- 
ing, both  as  regards  the  organ  or  part  from  which  the  blood  comes  ;  and  the 
vessels  from  which  it  escapes,  e.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  haemorrhage, 
and  the  pathologio'al  condition  or  lesion  upon  which  it  depends.  At  the 
outset  it  is  necessary  to  warn  strongly  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  the 
mere  statements  of  patients  with  regard  to  hiemorrhage,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  practitioner  to  see  the  blood  for  himself,  if  possible,  and  to  submit 
it  to  an  adequate  examination,  thus  ascertaining  definitely  and  certainly, 
not  only  whether  bleeding  has  really  taken  place,  but  also  the  quantity 
and  characters  of  the  blood  discharged.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
malingerers  sometimes  pretend  to  be  the  subjects  of  haemorrhage,  while 
other  patients  mislead  unintentionally  ;  that  other  materials  may  resemble 
and  be  mistaken  for  blood ;  and  that  this  is  sometimes  so  altered  in  its 
characters,  or  mingled  with  other  substances,  especially  when  it  comes 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  that  it  cannot  be  recognizecT  as  blood.    The 
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observation  of  the  quantity  and  charactei-s  of  discharged  blood  is  often  of 
material  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  source  and  direct  cause  of 
haemorrhage,  which  is  further  aided  by  a  consideration  of  the  history  of 
the  patient;  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  expelled  ;  the  accompanying 
symptoms,  both  general  and  local ;  the  results  of  objective,  and  particu- 
larly of  special  modes  of  physical  examination ;  and  the  further  progress 
of  the  case. 

2.  The  diagnosis  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  organs 
or  tissues  has  next  to  be  considered.  When  hajraorrhages  are  subcutaneous, 
they  are  generally  easily  recognized,  but  those  which  take  place  in  con- 
nection with  organs,  as  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  into  the  substance  of  deep 
tissues,  often  present  more  or  less  difficulty  in  their  diagnosis.  Extrava- 
sation associated  with  an  organ  is  usually  indicated  by  obvious  local  symp- 
toms, referable  to  such  organ,  which  are  frequently  sudden  in  their  onset. 
In  this  class  of  cases  the  diagnosis  comprehends :  a.  The  fact  of  haemor- 
rhage having  occurred,  and  its  distinction  from  other  lesions,  b.  The 
exact  seat  of  the  extravasation,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  c.  The 
amount  of  blood  effused,  d.  The  direct  eflects  produced  upon  the  impli- 
cated organ,  and  the  further  morbid  changes  subsequently  set  up  by  the 
extravasation.  These  questions  can  only  be  decided  by  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  each  individual  case  in  all  its  details. 

3.  Ha?morrhages  sometimes  take  place  into  cavities  within  the  body,  as 
into  serous  or  mucous  cavities,  and  these  may  be  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
uncommonly  such  cases  are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis,  but  this  might  be  arrived  at  from  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  some  morbid  condition  likely  to  be  attended  with  such 
an  event,  for  example,  an  aneurism  ;  the  occurrence  of  general  symptoms 
of  shock  and  loss  of  blood  ;  and  the  discovery  of  local  physical  signs  in- 
dicative of  the  accumulation  of  blood. 

Prognosis. — In  the  large  majority  of  instances  hiemorrhage  must  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  serious,  but  its  gravity  differs  very  widely  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  occasionally  it  is  a  favorable  event  within  certain  limits. 
The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  prognosis  when  blood  escapes 
externally  are  :  1.  Its  amount.  2.  Its  source  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  bleeding.  8.  The  power  of  checking  the  hiemorrhage,  and  its  liability 
to  recur.  4.  The  previous  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  effects  of  the 
loss  of  blood  upon  it.  Extravasations  into  organs  are  always  grave,  but 
their  degree  of  danger  depends  on  :  1.  Their  size  and  number.  2.  The 
organ  involved,  and  the  precise  seat  of  the  lesion.  3.  The  cause  of  the 
haemorrhage.  4.  The  immediate  and  remote  effects  upon  the  organ  impli- 
cated. Htemorrhage  into  internal  cavities  is  generally  highly  dangerous, 
on  account  of  its  ordinary  causes;  the  serious  interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  important  organs  which  it  involves  ;  and  the  loss  of  blood,  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  direct  means. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  and  indications  which  are  appli- 
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cable  to  the  treatment  of  hsemorrhages,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  be  carried  out,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  indication  is  to  stop  the  bleeding,  should  this  be  desirable, 
and  to  prevent  its  recurretice.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  check  haemor- 
rhage, provided  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  not  serious,  for  it  may  be  the 
means  of  warding  off  some  worse  evil,  as  in  many  cases  of  bleeding  from 
piles,  or  epistaxis.  Usually  it  needs  to  be  stopped,  and  the  following  are 
the  measures  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  this  purpose: 

a.  Absolute  rest  of  the  body  in  the  horizontal  posture  is  frequently  de- 
manded ;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  the  part  from  which  the  blood 
comes  should  be  kept  quiet,  every  disturbing  action  being  avoided,  such  as 
cough  in  cases  of  haemoptysis,  or  vomiting  in  those  attended  with  haematem- 
esis.  Any  effort  that  is  liable  to  excite  the  heart,  or  to  cause  undue  pres- 
sure upon  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  should  be  guarded  against  and  avoided. 

b.  Attention  to  position  may  prove  most  serviceable,  the  object  being  to 
assist  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins.  Everything  that  is  likely  to  impede 
the  venous  circulation  must  be  avoided. 

c.  The  circulation  must  be  maintained  in  as  calm  a  state  as  possible,  and 
should  it  be  excited,  while  the  heart  is  acting  unduly,  vascular  sedatives 
are  of  the  utmost  value.  Venesection  is  sometimes  resorted  to  with  the 
view  of  lowering  the  cardiac  action,  but  this  measure  is  very  rarely  indi- 
cated. 

d.  The  administration  of  astringents  in  full  doses  is  generally  called  for 
in  medical  practice,  the  most  important  being  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  and 
tannic  acids,  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  oil  of  turpentine,  ergot  of  rye,  matico, 
and  tincture  of  steel.  Some  of  th'ese  may  be  advantageously  combined, 
and  either  tincture  of  opium  or  digitalis  frequently  forms  a  most  useful 
addition.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  may  often  be  employed  with 
much  advantage.  All  food  and  drink  should  be  taken  cold,  and  stimu- 
lants must  not  be  given  unless  absolutely  required.  In  some  forms  of 
haemorrhage  the  constant  sucking  of  ice  is  exceedingly  serviceable. 

c.  Local  remedies  are  commonly  indicated,  such  as  pressure;  astringent 
applications  ;  cold,  especially  in  the  form  of  ice,  which  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  neighboring  parts,  e.  g.,  to  the  chest  or  epigastrium  in  cases  of 
haemoptysis  and  haematemesis,  or  even  to  distant  parts,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  epistaxis,  which  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  cases  of  hiemorrhage  from  certain  mucous 
surfaces,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  employ  astringent  injections,  in  order 
to  bring  the  remedy  into  direct  contact  with  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  surgical  measures,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  actual  cautery,  or  torsion,  or  ligature  of  vessels. 

/.  It  is  highly  important  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
and  the  state  of  the  bloody  should  these  be  at  fault,  and  give  rise  to  a  ten- 
dency to  bleeding,  by  the  exhibition  of  good  diet,  tonics,  tincture  of  steel, 
and  similar  remedies.    In  this  way  haemorrhage  may  often  be  prevented 
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when  it  tends  to  recur.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  associated  with  a 
full  plethoric  habit,  the  administration  of  saline  aperients  from  time  to  time 
is  very  serviceable,  while  the  diet  must  be  restricted. 

g.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  draw  off  blood  to  parts  distant  from  the 
seat  of  haemorrhage,  by  means  of  heat  or  sinapisms  to  the  extremities, 
Junod's  boot,  leeches,  or  dry  or  wet  cupping;  or  to  prevent  it  from  entering 
a  part,  by  the  aid  of  pressure  upon  the  main  arteries. 

2.  The  second  indication  is  to  attend  to  the  general  effects  of  the  loss  of 
blood.  Syncope  must  be  treated  by  position,  stimulant^,  and  other  appro- 
priate measures,  as  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter.  In  some  cases 
transfusion  of  blood  is  demanded,  in  order  to  save  life  and  to  replace  the 
blood  which  has  been  lost.  Anaemia  calls  for  the  administration  of  some 
preparation  of  iron,  with  proper  dietetic  and  hygienic  management. 

3.  The  local  effects  of  effused  blood  must  also  receive  attention.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  some  surgical  operation,  in 
order  to  remove  an  accumulation.  Usually  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep 
the  part  affected  entirely  at  rest,  and  to  employ  measures  which  tend  to 
promote  the  absorption  or  removal  of  extravasated  blood.  The  adminis- 
tration of  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  application  of  blisters  are  often 
decidedly  useful  measures  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  its  absorption.  If  in- 
flammation is  set  up,  this  must  be  treated  by  appropriate  remedies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INFLAMMA  TION. 

Without  attempting  any  comprehensive  definition  of  this  most  import- 
ant and  complete  pathological  process,  I  proceed  at  once  briefly  to  consider 
the  principal  points  bearing  upon  it,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  the  limits 
of  this  work  permit. 

JEtiology. — The  causes  which  are  capable  of  originating  inflammation 
are  numerous,  and  they  vary  much  according  as  the  morbid  process  affects 
different  structures,  but  the  following  summary  will  serve  to  indicate  their 
general  nature. 

Predicating  Caiises. — These  influence  not  only  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation, but  also  the  part  it  affects,  and  the  variety  it  assumes.  They  may 
be  classed  as  general  and  local. 

1.  General. — The  condition  of  the  entire  system,  but  especially  that  of 
the  blood,  may  materially  assist  in  predisposing  to  inflammation.  The 
most  important  general  predisposing  causes  are  debility  with  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  in  whatever  way  originated ;  plethora,  especially  from 
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overfeeding,  combined  with  excessive  indulgence  in  stimulants  and  general 
luxurious  habits;  and, above  all,  the  presence  of  some  morbid  material  or 
poison  in  the  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  or  diabetes;  or  when  the  products  of  tissue-change  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  either  from  too  rapid  disintegration,  as  in  fevers,  or  from  deficient 
action  on  the  part  of  the  excretory  organs,  especially  the  kidneys  and  skin. 
Children  and  old  people  are  on  the  whole  most  liable  to  inflammation,  but 
ibis  statement  does  not  apply  to  all  structures.  Persons  of  sanguine 
temperament  are  also  believed  to  be  more  predisposed  than  others. 

2.  Local. — The  chief  local  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation  are  me- 
chanical or  passive  congestion ;  defective  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  their 
power  of  resistance  being  impaired,  as  after  a  previous  attack  of  inflam- 
mation, or  when  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  and  impaired 
innervation.  The  last  cause  acts  partly  by  direct  interference  with  the 
nutritive  process,  and  by  lowering  the  vitality  of  tha  tissues  ;  but  chiefly 
by  diminishing  the  power  of  sensation  and  motion,  so  that  the  patient  is 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  irritants,  and  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
remove  them. 

Exciting  Causes. — Inflammation  immediately  results  from  some  injury 
to  the  affected  tissue,  either  direct  or  indirect,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  actually  to  destroy,  but  merely  to  impair  its  vitality,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  conditions  which  are  essential  for  healthy  nutrition.  The  follow- 
ing  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  modes  in  which  such 
injury  may  be  inflicted  : 

1.  Mechanical  injury  or  irritation  of  some  kind  is  a  common  cause  of 
inflammation.  Thus  it  may  result  from  a  wound,  bruise,  or  strain,  foreign 
bodies,  calculi,  extravasated  blood,  floating  particles  in  the  air,  retained 
excretions,  worms  and  parasites,  tumors,  diseased  bone  or  cartilage,  gouty 
concretions,  and  various  morbid  deposits. 

2.  Chemical  irritunts  are  also  powerful  agents  in  exciting  inflammation. 
A  specific  kind  of  inflamtnation  may  be  set  up  in  this  way,  as,  for  example, 
when  croton  oil,  tartar  emetic,  or  a  blister  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin ;  or  when  arsenic  or  cantharides  is  introduced  into  the  system,  the 
former  always  affecting  the  stomach,  the  latter  the  kidneys.  The  inflam- 
mation resulting  from  the  contact  of  air  with  certain  surfaces,  or  of  pus  or 
gangrenous  fluids,  comes  under  this  category,  as  well  as  that  due  to  many 
kinds  of  improper  food,  and  to  the  irritation  produced  by  some  animals 
and  stinging  plants. 

3.  The  direct  action  of  undue  heat  or  cold  upon  animal  tissues  is  a  promi- 
nent cause  of  inflammation,  its  degree  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
irritant  and  other  circumstances. 

4.  Certain  specific  organic  poisons,  either  by  their  local  action  or  as  the 
result  of  their  presence  in  the  blood,  are  most  important  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, each  giving  rise  to  its  own  specific  lesions,  and  affecting  particular 
structures.    These  poisons  may  enter  the  body  from  without,  as  in  the  case 
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of  various  contagious  diseases;  or  be  generated  within  the  system,  of  which 
the  morbific  agents  originating  acute  rheumatism  and  gout  afford  illustra- 
tions. It  will  be  convenient  to  allude  here  to  a  view  which  is  held  with 
regard  to  the  causation  of  pya^mic  inflammation,  viz.,  that  it  is  associated 
with  living  organisms  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  developed  in  inflam- 
matory liquids  undergoing  putrefactive  changes.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Burdou  Sanderson  constitute  important  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view,  and 
seem  to  prove  that  pysemic  inflammation  is  connected  with  certain  forms 
of  bactma,     (See  Pyaemia.) 

6.  Internal  inflammations  are  often  caused  by  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  a  general  chill,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  draught  when 
the  body  is  heated  and  perspiring.  These  act  principally  by  contracting 
the  small  cutaneous  vessels,  and  driving  the  blood  inwards,  so  as  to  cause 
internal  congestion ;  but  partly  by  interfering  with  cutaneous  excretion, 
in  consequence  of  which  noxious  materials  which  should  thus  be  removed 
accumulate  in  the  blood. 

6.  Deleterious  products  may  collect  in  the  system  from  other  causes  and 
induce  inflammation.  Thus  the  materials  formed  as  the  result  of  excessive 
destruction  of  tissues  may  lead  to  this  result;  and  the  inflammation  which 
sometimes  follows  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  skin  disease,  or 
the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  is  probably  induced  in  this  way. 

7.  Undue  activity  of  an  organ,  either  physical  or  physiological,  may 
give  rise  to  inflammation  of  its  structure.  This  may  also  follow  previous 
organic  disease  which  is  capable  of  setting  up  irritation. 

8.  Inflammation  may  originate  in  irritation  of  a  nerve,  and  it  may  then 
appear  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  irritation. 

9.  When  an  organ  or  structure  is  inflamed,  it  may  induce  secondary  in- 
flammation in  other  parts,  either  by  direct  extension;  it  is  said  by  metas- 
tasis ;  or  by  the  convection  of  emboli  or  septic  matters,  through  the  agency 
of  the  bloodvessels  or  lymphatics. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  considering  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  describe  at  the  outset  the  minute  changes  w  hich  are 
characteristic  of  inflammation,  and  to  point  out  in  what  these  essentially 
consist. 

Histological  Changes. — These  maybe  studied  by  irritating  the  transparent 
vascular  tissues  of  animals,  and  watching  the  results  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  The  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  its  mesentery  or  tongue,  or  the  bat's 
wing  are  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  following  phe- 
nomena being  observed : 

A.  Changes  in  Connection  with  the  Bloodvessels,  Circulation,  and  Blood. — 
The  phenomena  associated  with  the  vascular  system  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  they  occasion  some  of 
the  more  obvious  anatomical  signs  of  the  change,,  such  as  redness  and  in- 
creased heat. 
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1.  Bloodvessels, — In  almost  all  cases  the  irritation  causes  an  immediate 
dilatatwn  of  the  small  arteries;  rarely  there  is  a  primary  contraction  of 
short  duration,  according  to  some  observers.  Cohuheim  states  that  this 
primary  dilatation  may  subside,  the  veiisels  returning  to  their  normal  size, 
or  even  in  some  instances  becoming  contracted.  If  the  irritation  is  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  cause  inflammation,  permanent  dilatation  ensues,  which 
increases  gradually  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then  remains  station- 
ary, the  vessels  also  becoming  elongated  and  tortuous.  In  other  cases  the 
dilatation  is  continuous  from  the  outset.  The  veins  enlarge  after  a  while, 
and  they  assume  a  varicose  or  aneurismal  aspect,  presenting  little  irregular 
bulgings  and  contractions.  The  capillaries  also  dilate,  while  their  walls 
undergo  structural  changes  in  course  of  time,  fat-granules  accumulating 
in  their  substance,  especially  around  the  nuclei,  and  they  send  out  pro- 
cesses by  budding,  which  finally  join  together. 

2.  Circulation. — There  is  at  first  increased  rapidity  in  the  flow  of  blood, 
constituting  what  has  been  long  termed  determination  of  blood,  except  when 
contraction  of  the  arteries  takes  place.  This  acceleration  is  soon  followed, 
however,  by  a  rather  sudden  return  to  the  normal  rate  of  movement,  and 
afterwards  the  circulation  becomes  gradually  slower,  this  change  commenc- 
ing in  the  veins.  A  to-and-fro  oscillation  is  then  often  seen,  and  finally 
complete  stasis  or  stagnation  occurs,  the  vessels  appearing  to  be  crowded 
with  red  corpuscles.  In  an  inflamed  area  all  these  different  conditions  as 
regards  the  motion  of  the  blood  may  frequently  be  observed  in  neighbor- 
ing vessels.  The  stasis  is  complete  in  the  vessels  of  the  central  portion  of 
this  area  ;  around  this  they  are  overdistended,  and  the  circulation  is  slow  ; 
while  outside  there  is  a  circle  in  which  the  currrent  of  blood  is  increased 
in  rapidity. 

3.  Blood, — Important  phenomena  are  observed  in  connection  with  the 
blood- corpuscles.  The  white  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  vessels,  especially 
in  the  veins,  and  adhere  to  the  walls,  forming  a  continuous  motionless 
layer,  the  diminished  central  current  still  persisting,  though  at  a  much 
diminished  rate,  until  stasis  is  completed.  Some  observers  believe  that 
there  is  an  actual  production  of  these  corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  part,  and 
that  thus  their  number  is  increased.  After  a  time  they  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomena of  what  has  been  termed  viigraiion,  which  was  described  imper- 
fectly by  Dr.  W.  Addison  in  1842,  and  more  completely  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Waller  in  1846,  but  which  has  in  recent  years  come  into  special  promi- 
nence in  the  pathology  of  inflammation,  through  the  investigations  of 
Cohnheira  and  others.  The  corpuscles  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
through  which  they  may  be  observed  in  various  stages  of  their  transit, 
forming  button-shaped  elevations,  then  hemispherical  prominences,  then 
pear-shaped  bodies  attached  by  a  pedicle,  and  finally  separating  altogether. 
This  process  is  due  to  the  power  which  these  corpuscles  possess,  by  virtue 
of  their  amoeboid  nature,  of  spontaneous  movement,  as  well  as  of  altering 
in  shape  and  digesting  the  protoplasm  of  the  vascular  walls,  so  that  no  ac- 
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tual  openings  are  left  in  the  vessels  to  indicate  the  points  at  which  they 
have  escaped.     The  liberated  white  corpuscles  are   named  leucocytes,  and 

after  they  leave  the  vessels  they  send  out  pro- 
'^  ^'  cesses,  assume  peculiar  shapes,  and  migrate  far 

and  wide  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  at  the  same 
time  often  undergoing  a  process  of  division,  and 
thus  becoming  increased  in  number.  The  red 
corpuscles  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  aggrega- 

Amceboid  leucocytes  (v.  .  ,  .  ,      ,  7,  oc     o 

Keckiinghauaen).  tion  and  stasis,  aud  they  may  adhere  to  each 

other  80  closely  that  their  outlines  are  quite  ob- 
scured. They  also  migrate  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  chiefly  the 
capillaries,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  w^hite  blood-cells.  In 
an  inflamed  area  no  migration  occurs  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  stasis; 
around  this  both  white  and  red  corpuscles  escape  ;  but  in  the  outer  circle 
only  white  corpuscules  migrate.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  affirms  that  in  inflam- 
mation minute  particles  of  bioplasm  or  germinal  matter  of  the  blood 
pass  through  small  rents  or  fissures  in  the  capillary  walls,  and  afterwards 
grow  and  multiply  by  division.  Some  of  these  particles,  he  says,  are  de- 
tached from  white  corpuscles.  He  considers  that  most  of  the  particles  seen 
outside  the  vessels  originate  in  this  way,  and  not  from  the  direct  transit  of 
white  corpuscles. 

Another  phenomenon  which  almost  invariably  occurs  is  the  exudation 
of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vessels  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Though  usually  called  liquor  sanguinis^  the  exuded  liquor  is 
rarely  identical  with  this  fluid  in  its  composition.  It  may  be  mere  serum, 
but  as  a  rule  contains  fibrinogenous  materials,  as  well  as  albumen,  and 
also  a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  carbonates. 
Its  nature  and  quantity  will  vary  much  according  to  the  seat  and  inten- 
sity of  the  inflammation,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed  out  further  on. 

The  alterations  thus  far  described  cannot  of  course  be  observed  in 
structures  which  have  no  vessels,  such  as  cartilage ;  but  they  may  then  be 
noticed  in  the  vessels  of  neighboring  tissues,  from  which  the  nutriment 
which  supplies  the  non- vascular  structures  is  derived. 

B.  Changes  in  the  Affected  Tissues. — The  nutritive  process  in  the  in- 
flamed tissues  themselves  becomes  speedily  disturbed,  but  this  takes  place 
to  different  degrees  in  different  tissues,  and  in  some  structures  it  is  the 
only  perceptible  deviation  from  health,  there  being  no  appreciable  amount 
of  exudatioil  from  the  vessels,  and  little  or  no  migration  of  corpuscles. 
Such  inflammations  are  named  parenchymato^uiy  and  are  observed  in  con- 
nection with  cartilages  and  certain  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  inflammation  the  change  which  the  affected  tis- 
sue presents  is  an  increase  in  the  nutritive  activity  of  certain  cellular  ele- 
ments. There  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  cells  exhibit  this  in- 
creased activity,  but  the  most  recent  researches  seem  to  prove  that  it  is 
observed  chiefly  in  connection  with  those  cells  which  are  active  in  health, 
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and  which  contribute  by  their  growth  and  proliferation  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Hence  it  is  presented  most 
strikingly  by  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and 
glandular  organs ;  and  to  a  less  degree  by  the  endothelium  lining  serous 
membranes  and  allied  structures.  If  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
fixed  cells  of  connective  tissue  or  of  the  cornea  or  cartilage-cells  undergo 
any  active  changes  in  inflammation,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  far  less  in 
degree,  and  in  the  higher  tissues,  such  as  nerve-cells,  they  do  not  occur  at 
all.  The  inflammatory  process  affects  young  cells  much  more  than  those 
of  older  growth  ;  and  the  changes  are  more  marked  in  proportion  to  its 
intensity.  These  changes  are  of  the  following  nature.  The  cells  exhibit 
active  amoeboid  movements,  and  undergo  many  alterations  in  form,  throw- 
ing out  processes  in  various  directions.  They  generally  enlarge,  their 
protoplasm  increasing  in  amount,  at  the  same  time  becoming  cloudy  and 
granular,  so  that  it  conceals  any  inclosed  nuclei.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
60-called  "  cloudy  swelling  "  of  the  renal  epithelium  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  kidney.  Cell-pro! if eration,  or  germinaiion  as  it  is  termed,  then 
takes  place,  leading  to  the  active  production  of  new  cells  by  endogenous 
development.  This  results  from  division  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm, 
or  by  a  process  of  vacuolation.  How  far  this  proliferation  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  tJie  new  cells  found  in  inflamed  tissues  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  the  latest  researches  seem  to  indicate  that  it  does  not  do  so  to 
the  extent  which  was  at  one  time  believed,  and  that  most  of  the  new  cells 
are  of  the  nature  of  leucocytes.  The  proportion  of  these  derived  from  the 
two  sources  will,  however,  differ  in  different  structures. 

The  later  effects  of  inflammation  upon  tissues  is  in  many  cases  to  impair 
their  nutrition  more  or  less,  or  even  to  destroy  them,  as  will  be  more  fully 
pointed  out  presently.  This  results  from  the  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion, from  the  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products  and  the  changes 
they  undergo,  and  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  process  upon  the  tissues. 
New  cells  are  prone  to  decay,  especially  if  they  are  very  quickly  produced, 
and  if  the  inflammation  has  been  severe ;  but  they  may  develop  into  a 
permanent  tissue,  which  tends  to  be  of  lower  organization  than  the  original 
one.  Where  intercellular  substance  exists,  as  in  cellular  tissue  or  carti- 
lage, this  often  softens  and  breaks  down,  and  the  entire  structure  may  be- 
come at  last  completely  destroyed,  the  histological  elements  being  involved 
in  the  destruction.  Dr.  Beale  describes  the  bioplasm  of  inflamed  tissues 
as  increasing  greatly  in  amount. 

Pathological  Terminations  and  Products, — Having  considered  the  minute 
changes  characteristic  of  inflammation,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  point 
out  the  more  obvious  eflTects  which  it  produces,  and  its  modes  of  termina- 
tion. 

1.  The  changes  already  described  having  taken  place  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  what  is  termed  resobUion  may  follow,  that  is,  a  subsidence  of 
the  vascular  disturbances  and  the  absorption  of  any  exudation,  the  tissue 
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affected  being  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  Any  leucocytes  which  are 
present  in  it  either  undergo  fatty  degeneration  before  absorption,  or  pos- 
sibly may  re-enter  the  bloodvessels  or  lymphatics.  Resolution  may  take 
place  very  quickly,  this  being  termed  delUescence ;  or  it  is  supposed  that 
metastasis  may  happen,  i.  6.,  the  disappearance  of  inflammation  from  one 
part,  with  its  simultaneous  appearance  in  some  other  structure. 

2.  Exudation  and  Effusion, — As  already  stated,  inflammation  is  usually 
attended  with  an  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  varying  much  in  quan- 
tity and  composition.  The  material  exuded  may  be  either  serums  fibrin- 
ous exudation  or  fymph^  bloody  or  mucin. 

a.  Serum, — The  best  examples  of  this  effusion  are  seen  in  connection 
with  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  and  in  submucous  tissue  of  certain 
parts,  e,  «/.,  the  larynx.  The  fluid  is  not  uniform  in  its  composition  and 
characters,  but  contains  a  variable  amount  of  albumen  and  frequently  also 
a  little  flbrin,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphates  and  chlorides. 
It  may  remain  for  a  long  time  unaltered ;  or  is  absorbed  if  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides,  or  becomes  more  or  less  purulent. 

b.  Fibrinous  Exudation  —  Lymph — Coagulable  Lymph — Liflximmatory 
Exudation. — These  terms  are  applied  to  an  exudation  which  is  produced 
in  certain  forms  of  inflammation,  the  material  exuded  containing  more  or 
less  flbrinogenous  elements,  and  being  spontaneously -coagulable.  There 
is  in  reality,  however,  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  this  exuda- 
tion and  inflammatory  serous  effusion.  It  contains  a  number  of  cells, 
which  are  either  leucocytes  or  cells  resulting  from  proliferation  of  those 
originally  belonging  to  the  involved  tissue,  for  no  cells  are  ever  developed 
spontaneously  in  any  inflammatory  product.  Dr.  Beale  describes  particles 
of  bioplasm  as  being  present  in  it. 

Two  kinds  of  lymph  have  long  been  recognized,  viz.,  the  plastic  ov  fibrin- 
ouSj  which  contains  abundant  fibrin-forming  ingredients,  tends  to  coagu- 
late, and  promotes  tissue  development ;  and  the  aplastic,  corpuscular,  or 
croupous,  in  >yhich  there  are  a  larger  number  of  cells,  exhibiting  but  little 
tendency  to  organization,  but  being  on  the  other  hand  prone  to  degenera- 
tion, and  to  the  formation  of  pus  or  other  low  products.  The  state  of  the 
patient,  the  seat  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  other  conditions 
influence  materially  the  nature  of  the  exudation. 

After  inflammation  has  subsided  the  lymph  frequently  undergoes  organ- 
ization into  a  new  tissue;  some  pathologists aflirm  that  only  the  leucocytes 
and  the  cells  produced  by  proliferation,  or  the  particles  of  bioplasm  (Beale), 
become  developed,  the  liquid  portiofi  merely  nourishing  these ;  others  main- 
tain that  the  fibrin  coagulates  and  fibrillates,  and  itself  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  tissue.  Probably  most  of  the  new  material  is  usually  derived 
from  cell-development,  the  cells  being  partly  leucocytes  and  partly  due  to 
proliferation.  Some  kind  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue  is  generally  pro- 
duced, but  bone,  elastic  tissue,  epithelium,  or  fat  may  be  ultimately  formed. 
Certain  of  the  higher  tissues,  such  as  muscle  and  nerve,  are  never  devel- 
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oped  under  these  circumstances.  This  organization  is  well  seen  in  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  granulation  tissue  by  which  wounds  cicatrize, 
and  in  the  adhesions  and  thickening  formed  in  connection  with  inflamed 
serous  membranes.  The  consequences  of  these  changes  are  often  very 
serious,  structures  becoming  thickened,  hardened,  contracted,  or  bound 
together,  and  transparent  tissues  being  rendered  opaque. 

After  organization  a  process  of  degeneration  may  set  in,  evidenced  by 
wasting  or  withering,  the  substance  becoming  dry,  yellow,  horny,  and  stiff, 
by  fatty  or  liquefactive  change,  which  may  lead  to  its  absorption,  or  by 
the  formation  of  black  pigment.  Similar  changes  may  occur  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  corpuscular  lymph. 

c.  Blood  is  sometimes  present  in  variable  quantities  in  inflammatory 
exudations.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  migration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  but 
some  may  have  escaped  owing  to  the  actual  rupture  of  vessels,  especially 
of  those  recently  formed. 

d.  Mucin, — In  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  this  substance  is 
sometimes  met  with,  and  gives  a  tenacious,  stringy  character  to  the  fluid 
discharged  from  the  surface. 

3.  Suppuration  or  Formation  of  Pus. — The  tendency  to  suppuration 
varies  according  to  the  tissue  affected,  and  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient,  but  it  is  generally  more  liable  to  take  place  if  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  severe  and  concentrated.  Pus  may  form  on  a  free  surface 
and  be  discharged,  being  then  often  mixed  with  other  materials ;  it  may 
accumulate  in  serous  or  other  cavities,  or  it  may  involve  the  substance  of 
tissues  and  organs,  either  as  a  circumscribed  abscess,  or  as  diflfuse  purulent 
infiltration.  In  its  physical  characters  healthy  pus  is  a  thick,  viscid, 
pale-yellow  liquid,  odorless,  alkaline  in  reaction,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1030.  It  consists  of  a  fluid — liquor  purv^ — in  which  float  pus-cor- 
puscles and  other  microscopic  particles.  Liquor  puris  is  an  albuminous 
fluid,  but  also  contains  salts,  pyin,  chondrin,  and  fat.  The  corpuscles,  as 
usually  seen  under  the  microscope,  closely  resemble  white  blood-corpus- 
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Piis-corpuscles.  a.  From  a  healthy-granulating  wound ;  b,  From  ap  abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue : 
Cf  The  eaine  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  d,  From  a  sinus  in  bone  (necrosis);  e,  Migratory  pus- 
corpuscles.— Rindfleisch. 

cles  in  size  and  appearance,  being  more  or  less  round  or  sometimes  irregular, 
and  granular,  and  having  one  or  more  nuclei,  which  are  rendered  more 
evident  by  acetic  acid,  and  often  break  up  when  acted  upon  by  this  reagent. 
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They  have  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement  and  migration,  and  can 
alter  in  form,  as  well  as  increase  in  number  by  fission.  Dr.  Beale  describes 
pus-corpuscles  in  the  living  state  as  being  masses  of  bioplasm  without  any 
cell-wall,  which  assume  a  variety  of  forms  but  are  never  spherical,  send 
out  protrusions  in  all  directions,  these  becoming  detached  and  forming 
new  corpuscles,  and  which  are  capable  of  spontaneous  movement.  He 
further  states  that  when  dead  they  assume  the  spherical  shape,  their  move- 
ments cease,  a  sort  of  cell-wall  forms,  they  become  more  granular,  and 
bacteria  are  developed  in  them.  It  is  in  this  condition  they  are  usually 
seen  under  the  microscope.  It  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  great 
majority  of  pus-cells,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflammation,  are 
merely  leucocytes.  Beale  believes  they  are  derived  from  the  particles  of 
bioplasm  which  escape.  Others  are  subsequently  formed  by  proliferation 
of  the  cells  and  germinal  matter  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  they  increase  in 
number  by  cleavage  and  endogenous  formation.  Leucocytes  possess  the 
power  of  destroying  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  into  contact,  and  it 
is  partly  in  this  manner  that  an  abscess  makes  its  way  to  the  surface. 

Various  kinds  of  pus  are  described,  such  as  healthy  or  laudable^  ichoroiis 
or  watery^  serous^  saniovs  or  bloody.  It  may  decompose  and  form  highly 
noxious  gases,  and  sometimes  undergoes  physical  and  vital  changes  if  not 
discharged,  its  fluid  portion  being  absorbed,  while  its  cells  become  with- 
ered and  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  so  that  it  is  converted  into  a  cheesy 
mass,  containing  fat-granules,  shrivelled  cells,  and  nuclei.  Ultimately  the 
remains  may  calcify. 

4.  Softening  of  tissues  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  inflammation,  and 
it  may  terminate  in  the  complete  breaking  down  and  destruction  of  the 
structures  affected.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  softening  which  usually 
accompanies  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

5.  Induration  is  another  consequence  of  inflammation,  especially  when 
it  is  of  a  chronic  nature,  being  due  to  the  substitution  of  an  imperfect 
fibrous  tissue  for  the  normal  structures. 

6.  Interstitial  absorption  is  sometimes  observed,  as  in  the  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  bone. 

7.  Ulceration. — When  inflammation  destrovs  the  tissues  on  a  surface  an 
nicer  is  formed.  If  this  is  quite  superficial,  only  epithelium  being  removed, 
it  is  termed  an  excoriation  or  abrasion.  Ulcers  of  different  kinds  frequently 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  in  connection  with  mucous  surfaces. 
Usually  there  is  a  discharge  of  pus  after  the  inflammatory  process  subsides. 
An  ulcer  tends  to  cicatrize  by  the  development  of  granulation-tissue  into 
fibrous  tissue,  which  afterw^ards  is  liable  to  contract,  and  may  thus  lead  to 
serious  consequences.  Ultimately  the  original  structures  may  be  devel- 
oped anew,  but  this  is  not  accomplished  for  a  long  time,  and  some  tissues 
are  never  reproduced. 

8.  Gangrene  or  Mortification, — If  inflammation  is  very  intense,  rapid 
death  of  the  involved  tissue  in  mass  may  result  under  certain  circumstances, 
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and  a  slough  is  formed,  which  becomes  isolated  from  the  living  textures 
and  undergoes  a  process  of  separation,  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface.  This 
event  is  the  consequence  of  direct  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the  iuflamed 
structure,  of  the  stagnation  of  blood,  and  of  the  injurir^us  effects  produced 
by  the  various  exudations.  Almost  any  tissue  may  mortify  from  this 
cause,  but  gangrene  is  particularly  observed  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissues,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  but 
rarely  seen  in  the  substance  of  organs.  It  is  of  the  moist  kind,  and  there- 
fore the  slough  is  liable  to  undergo  rapid  decomposition. 

General  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  exact  appearances  and  other  ob- 
jective characters  which  accompany  inflammation  must  of  necessity  vary 
widely  according  to  the  part  involved  ;  the  intensity,  rate  of  progress,  and 
type  of  the  inflammatory  process;  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  products, 
which  differ  materiallv  in  different  tissues;  and  numerous  other  circum- 
stances.  Hence  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  very  definite  and  precise 
general  description  of  its  more  obvious  anatomical  characters.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  to  present  a  brief  summary  of,  and  to  contrast  the  more 
evident  effects  which  inflammation  is  liable  to  produce,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  principal  classeg  of  structures. 

The  Skin, — The  morbid  changes  which  accompany  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion are  so  obvious  and  well  known  that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded 
and  familiarly  described  as  the  typical  and  characteristic  signs  of  the  in- 
flammatory process.  One  of  the  most  constant  anatomical  characters  is 
redness,  varying  in  its  extent,  degree,  and  hue,  the  latter  usually  tending 
towards  brightness.  If  the  inflammation  is  limited,  the  color  is  more  in- 
tense at  the  centre  of  the  affected  area,  and  fades  off  towards  the  circum- 
ference, while  it  diminishes  or  disappears  under  pressure.  The  small  veins 
may  be  visibly  enlarged.  There  is  increased  local  heat,  either  evident  to 
the  touch  or  detected  by  the  thermometer.  Swelling  or  thickening  of  the 
cutaneous  structures  is  often  evident,  and  they  feel  soft  or  firm  according  to 
circumstances.  The  epithelium  undergoes  proliferation,  while  thfe  superficial 
layers  frequently  soon  lose  their  vitality  and  are  shed  freely.  Serum  may 
be  eflused  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  superficial  moisture; 
under  the  epidermis,  originating  vesicles,  or  larger  bullie,  or  blisters;  or 
into  the  tissues  beneath,  causing  subcutaneous  oedema.  A  fibrinous  exu- 
dation containing  leucocytes  may  also  collect  in  the  substance  of,  or  be- 
neath the  skin,  the  tissues  hence  feeling  thickened,  firm  and  brawny. 
The  glands  are  liable  to  become  enlarged,  their  cells  increasing  rapidly. 
Papules,  wheals,  or  pustules  form  in  certain  varieties  of  inflammation,  or 
it  may  lead  to  superficial  cracks  or  abrasions,  ulceration,  diffuse  suppura- 
tion, or  gangrene. 

The  precise  changes  differ  much  in  different  cases.  The  inflammation 
may  be  quite  superficial  or  penetrate  deeply,  and  varies  considerably  in 
its  extent  and  duration.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  peculiar  kinds  of  inflam- 
mation in  connection  with  some  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.     In  chronic 
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cases  the  cutaneous  structures  uadergo  serious  and  permanent  organic 
changes. 

Serous  and  Allied  Memhranea, — In  serous  inflammations  there  is  at  first 
marked  redness,  with  loss  of  polish,  more  or  less  opacity,  and  thickening 
of  the  membrane.  Then  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  deposited  on  the  surface, 
varying  much  in  its  amount,  characters,  and  arrangement,  which  contains 
abundant  cells,  chiefly  leucocytes,  but  partly  derived  from  proliferation  of 
epithelium  cells.  At  the  same  time  an  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  into 
the  serous  cavity,  which  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  coagula,  as 
well  as  numerous  cells  similar  to  those  in  the  fibrinous  layer.  The  further 
tendency  is  usually  towards  the  absorption  of  this  fluid,  and  the  formation 
of  thickenings,  adhesions,  or  agglutinations  in  connection  with  the  mem- 
brane. These  are  generally  supposed  to  result  from  the  organization  of 
the  layer  of  lymph  with  its  inclosed  cells,  fibrous  tissue  being  thus  de- 
veloped. It  has  been  stated,  however,  that,  at  least  in  many  cases,  this 
fibrinous  layer  does  not  become  organized,  but  undergoes  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  subsequent  absorption  ;  and  that  the  adhesions  result  from  the 
development  of  small  vascular  papillae  or  granulations  which  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  under  the  epithelium.  If  the  inflammation  is 
intense  or  prolonged  the  fluid  may  become  purulent,  and  the  same  event  is 
apt  to  occur  in  certain  constitutional  conditions. 

Though  serous  inflammations  vary  much  in  their  extent  and  products, 
it  may  be  stated  that  their  general  tendency  is  to  originate  materials  which 
are  prone  to  become  organized. 

Mxicous  Memhrmies, — In  connection  with  mucous  membranes  three  varie- 
ties of  inflammation  are  described,  viz.,  catarrhal;  croupous,  membranous, 
plastic,  ovjibrinous;  and  diphtheritic. 

a.  Catarrhal, — This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  mucous  inflammation.  It 
commences  with  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the  membrane,  which  is  at  first 
abnormally  dry.  Soon,  however,  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  a  watery 
or  viscid  mucus,  the  latter  containing  abundant  cells  derived  from  the 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium  and  from  leucocytes,  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion continues,  the  discharge  assumes  a  more  or  less  purulent  appearance, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  cells  present,  many  of  which  have  the  pre- 
cise characters  of  pus-cells.  The  mucous  glands  and  follicles  enlarge,  and 
become  also  filled  with  cells.  In  some  cases  the  submucous  tissue  becomes 
infiltrated,  and  if  it  is  of  lax  texture  a  considerable  amount  of  serum  may 
collect  in  its  meshes.  Abrasions  or  ulcers  of  the  mucous  surface  are  not 
unfrequently  originated.  If  the  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  consider- 
able changes  are  produced  in  the  structure  of  the  membrane  and  its  glands. 

b.  Croupous, — This  variety  differs  from  the  former  in  that  a  layer  of 
80-called  false  membrane  is  deposited  on  the  surface,  varying  in  thickness 
and  consistence.  It  is  formed  of  coagulated  fibrin,  either  amorphous  or 
fibrillated,  inclosing  epithelium  and  other  cells  ;   or  it  may  be  entirely 
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made  up  of  altered  epithelium-cells,  without  any  fibrin.  Even  when  dis- 
tinctly fibrillated  it  shows  no  tendency  towards  permanent  organization. 

c.  Diphtheritic, — Some  pathologists  regard  diphtheritic  as  differing  from 
croupous  inflammation  in  that  a  fibrinous  exudation  forms,  not  only  upon, 
but  in  the  substance  of  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  which  as  a  con- 
sequence is  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  slough,  and  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face is  left  on  its  separation.  The  reality  of  this  distinction  is  very  ques- 
tionable. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  differs  from 
that  of  serous  membranes  in  that  the  products  have  no  tendency  to  become 
organized,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  cellular  elements  which  are  dis- 
charged in  the  secretions. 

Organs. — In  addition  to  other  causes  which  influence  the  inflammatory 
process,  the  pathological  results  of  inflammation  of  an  organ  depend  very 
materially  upon  the  structures  entering  into  its  formation,  and  they  further 
differ,  even  in  the  same  organ,  according  to  the  particular  tissue  involved. 
In  acute  inflammation  there  is  almost  always  a  change  in  color,  which 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  tends  towards  redness  at  first,  but  subse- 
quently may  pass  through  various  hues.  The  vessels  are  overloaded,  and 
an  unusual  amount  of  blood  escapes  on  section.  Some  organs  become 
cedematous  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation,  so  that  a  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  can  be  expressed  from  their  tissues.  The  principal  more  immediate 
effects  are  proliferation  and  detachment  of  epithelium-cells,  where  these 
exist,  the  products  either  accumulating  or  being  carried  away ;  changes  in 
special  structures,  such  as  those  of  the  liver  or  nerve-centres,  usually  of  a 
destructive  character ;  formation  of  fibrinous  exudation  containing  leuco- 
cytes, and  increase,  or  softening  and  breaking  down  of  interstitial  tissue, 
when  this  is  present.  On  account  of  these  processes  many  very  obvious 
alterations  in  physical  characters  are  brought  about.  Inflamed  organs  are 
often  enlarged  and  heavier  than  normal,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
affected  portion  is  increased.  Occasionally  inflammation  leads  to  wasting 
and  diminution  in  bulk,  or  this  may  remain  unaltered.  The  consistence 
may  be  increased  or  diminished,  some  structures  becoming  apparently 
firmer  and  more  solid,  others  undergoing  rapid  softening  ;  it  is  often  found, 
however,  that  even  when  organs  seem  to  be  unusually  firm,  their  consistence 
is  really  lessened,  their  tissue  readily  tearing  or  breaking  down  under  pres- 
sure. A  section  frequently  reveals  marked  alterations  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  structure,  and  inflammatory  products  may  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  or  microscopic  examination  reveals  their  presence.  The  subse- 
quent progress  varies  considerably.  Resolution  or  absorption  often  takes 
place,  the  structures  being  restored  to  their  normal  condition ;  or  the  in- 
flammation may  terminate  in  speedy  destruction  of  the  tissues,  the  forma- 
tion of  jan  abscess,  diffuse  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  Ultimately,  if  death 
does  not  happen,  an  inflamed  part  may  remain  permanently  altered  in  its 
characters  and  structure  more  or  less ;  or  remnants  of  the  pathological 
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products  may  be  evident  in  the  form  of  fibroid  tissue,  caseous  or  calcareous 
deposits,  etc.  Chronic  inflammation  of  organs  usually  tends  to  cause  their 
contraction  and  hardening,  with  increase  of  cellular  tissue. 

Pathology. — It  is  requisite  now  to  consider  the  nature  and  origin  of 
inflammation,  and  to  attempt  to  explain  its  characteristic  phenomena. 
Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  changes  observed  in  inflammation  could 
be  accounted  for  on  physical  principles.  Thus  the  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation and  ultimate  stasis  were  attributed  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels; 
to  blocking-up  of  the  capillaries  by  the  successive  production  of  white 
corpuscles,  and  the  adhesion  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  red  globules,  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  and  to  each  other;  to  the  formation  of  minute  coagula; 
and  to  iuspissation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Exudation  was  believed  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  this  stasis  and  of  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  It 
is  now  certain,  however,  that  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  cannot  be 
thus  explained,  but  that  they  are  due  to  some  disturbance  affecting  the 
vital  properties  and  the  mutual  vital  relations  of  the  tissues,  bloodvessels, 
and  blood.  This  pathological  process,  affecting  the  nutritive  conditions, 
and  being  in  fact  merely  an  alteration  in  nutrition,  is  set  up  as  the  result 
of  some  injury  to,  or  irritation  of  a  tissue,  either  directly  inflicted,  or  set 
up  indirectly  in  connection  with  some  general  condition.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  the  earliest  vascular  disturbance  was  always  due  to  a  reflex 
nervous  influence.  Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  injury  which  excited 
the  inflammatory  process  produced  an  impression  upon  the  centripetal  or 
sensory  nerves,  which  is  communicated  to  the  vasomotor  centre,  thence 
reflected  to  the  centrifugal  or  vasomotor  nerves  and  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  vessels,  which  consequently  dilate,  probably  owing  to  paralysis  of  their 
muscular  coats.  That  this  is  the  course  of  events  in  some  cases  is  highly 
probable,  but  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  show  distinctly  that  the  in- 
jurious influence  may  affect  the  walls  of  the  vessels  directly,  and  not 
through  the  nerves.  The  primary  acceleration  of  the  flow  of  blood  de- 
pends upon  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  but  the  subsequent  phenomena 
connected  with  the  circulation  are  the  result  of  some  alteration  in  the 
vital  properties  of  the  living  tissues,  especially  the  vascular  coats.  Indeed, 
the  latest  investigations  seem  to  prove  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are 
solely  accountable  for  these  phenomena.  The  impairment  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  vascular  walls  with  which  the  circulating  blood  comes 
into  contact,  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  retardation  of  the  blood  current 
and  final  stasis.  The  belief  has  generally  prevailed  that  these  phenomena 
were  at  any  rate  partly  dependent  upon  the  blood  itself,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood -corpuscles  exhibiting  an  increased  tendency  to  aggregate  to- 
gether in  inflammation.  Lister,  however,  long  ago  concluded  from  his 
experiments  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  red 
corpuscles  in  inflamed  tissues  is  due  to  their  natural  tendency  to  cohere 
under  abnormal  conditions,  just  as  they  do  when  blood  is  removed  from 
the  body,  in  this  case  the  impaired  vitality  of  the  vascular  walls  consti- 
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tuting  the  abnormal  condition.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  conclusively 
snpjK)rted  by  the  latest  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  others.  Again,  the 
ejKjape  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  the  corpuscles,  out 
of  the  vessels,  seems  to  be  also  due  to  the  state  of  their  walls,  which, 
having  lost  their  resisting  power,  allow  of  the  free  passage  of  these  ele- 
ments. The  white  corpuscles  do  not  make  their  way  through  the  vascular 
coals  by  any  increase  in  their  normal  activity.  Same  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  the  structural  elements  belonging  to  an  inflamed  part  have 
some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  phenomena  observed. 

With  regard  to  the  cell  proliferation  which  takes  place  in  inflammation, 
this  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  abundant  supply 
and  frequent  change  of  the  nutritive  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  vessels, 
in  stimulating  growth  and  development ;  and  to  the  increased  heat  ac- 
cxmipanying  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
however,  that  the  primary  irritation  may  immediately  set  up  this  over- 
growth, or  that  it  may  be  originated  through  the  nerves  directly ;  while  it 
may  jx)ssibly  itself  tend  to  promote  a  free  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels, 
because  it  creates  a  greater  demand  for  nutriment. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  different  inflammatory  products,  and  the 
pathological  results  to  which  inflammation  may  lead,  have  already  been 
sufficiently  explained.  The  more  obvious  signs  of  inflammation  are 
readily  understood.  For  instance,  the  redness  is  due  chiefly  to  overloading 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  blood  stasis  ;  partly  to  migratioti  of  red  corpuscles, 
or  to  rupture  of  small  vessels  and  consequent  extravasation.  The  changes 
in  the  blood-pigment  and  the  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products,  will 
explain  subsequent  alterations  in  color.  Swelling,  increase  in  bulk,  and 
changes  in  consistence  and  specific  gravity,  depend  upon  the  increasd 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  aflfected  part,  the  presence  of  exudation  or  effu- 
sion, and  the  proliferation  of  tissue.  Acute  softening  and  wasting  of  an 
organ  is  usually  due  to  rapid  degeneration  and  destruction  of  its  tissues. 
Increased  local  heat  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  increased  activity  of  chemi- 
cal and  nutritive  processes  in  an  inflamed  structure,  but  to  some  extent  of 
the  augmented  flow  of  blood  through  it.  Beale  attributes  this  phenomenon 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  bioplasm. 

Symptoms. — The  precise  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  inflamma- 
tion necessarily  present  much  diversity,  but  the  following  outline  will  in- 
dicate their  general  nature. 

1.  Jjocal. — a.  If  an  inflamed  part  is  visible,  it  usually  presents  the  char- 
acteristic objective  phenomena  already  described  under  the  anatomical 
characters,  especially  redness,  swelling,  and  increased  local  heat. 

6.  Inflammation  is  commonly  attended  with  local  subjective  symptoms. 
Of  these  pain  is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  its  intensity  and  characters  dif- 
fering much  according  to  the  tissue  affected ;  it  may  be  entirely  absent, 
however,  even  when  structures  are  involved,  inflammation  of  which  is  usu- 
ally attended  with  much  pain.     Anything  that  disturbs  or  irritates  the 
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afiected  part  will  generally  aggravate  the  painful  sensations ;  while  there 
is  almost  always  tenderness  on  pressure,  which  may  exist  even  without 
/  any  spontaneous  pain.  Other  morbid  sensations,  not  amounting  to  actual 
pain,  are  oflen  complained  of,  such  as  uneasiness,  itching,  burning,  fulness, 
or  tension.  These  symptoms  are  necessarily  due  to  the  nerves  being  af- 
fected in  some  way  or  other,  either  being  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process  or  pressed  upon  by  exudation.  Sympathetic  pains  are  sometimes 
referred  to  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  inflammation  ;  or  pain  may  only 
be  felt  in  some  structure  which  is  supplied  by  the  same  nerve  as  that  which 
is  affected. 

c.  The  functions  of  inflamed  organs  and  tissues  are  always  disturbed, 
more  or  less,  onaccountof  the  vascular  disorder;  of  actual  changes  in  the 
involved  textures;  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  pathological  products; 
and  of  the  acts  which  these  frequently  excite  with  a  view  to  their  removal, 
such  as  cough  in  bronchitis.  Secretions  are  oflen  modified  as  to  quantity, 
general  characters,  and  composition,  when  the  organs  forming  them  are 
inflamed. 

d.  The  accumulation  of  efiusion  or  exudation  may  lead  to  symptoms 
more  or  less  serious,  by  interfering  wUh  neighboring  structures  and  organs. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  serous  membranes 
leading  to  much  eflusion. 

e.  When  internal  parts  are  the  seat  of  inflammation,  this  condition  can 
often  be  made  out  by  physical  examination,  which  reveals  physical  signs  of 
a  significant  character.  / 

2.  General  or  Constitutional. — At  present  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  the 
general  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  are  those  oi fever  or  pyrexia,  which 
will  be  hereafter  described.  The  fever  is  usually  of  the  so-called  inflam- 
matory type  at  the  outset,  but  differs  much  in  its  intensity,  especially  ac- 
cording to  the  tissue  affected.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  often  indi- 
cated by  one  or  more  severe  rigors,  and  the  fever  is  then  apt  to  assume  the 
adynamic  or  hectic  type.  Typhoid  or  adynamic  symptoms  are  also  liable  to 
be  developed  under  other  circumstances,  but  particularly  if  the  inflamma- 
tion assumes  a  low  form,  or  if  it  terminates  in  gangrene. 

As  a  rule  the  blood  is  hyperinotic,  containing  excess  of  fibrinogenous 
elements  and  coagulating  firmly,  often  presenting  the  "  huffy"  coat.  Water 
is  in  excess,  but  albumen  and  salts  are  deficient.  The  red  corpuscles  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  run  together,  and  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to 
form  *' rouleaux." 

The  fever  attending  inflammation  is  symptomatic  or  sympath^ic,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  result  either  from  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  generally, 
or  from  increased  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood,  consequent  upon 
the  local  excessive  production  of  heat. 

Varieties. — Inflammation  presents  many  named  varieties,  which  are 
founded  on  different  characters.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be :  a.  Acute,  subacute, 
or  chronic,  according  to  its  intensity  and  rate  of  progress,     b,  StJienic  or 
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cutheniCf  according  to  the  general  symptoms  present,  c.  Plastic,  adhesive, 
suppurative^  ulcerative,  or  gangrenom,  according  to  its  products  and  mode 
of  termination,  d.  Circumscribed  or  diffuse,  e.  Healthy  or  phlegmonous^ 
or  unhealthy,  f.  Primary  or  idiopathic ,  or  secondary,  g.  Non-specific  or  spe- 
cific, the  latter  including  rheumatic,  gouty,  syphilitic,  gonorrheal,  strumous, 
tubercular,  and  other  special  forms. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  a  general  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  as  this  has  to  be  so  materially  modified  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  At  present  only  the  chief  principles  of  its  manage- 
ment can  be  briefly  pointed  out. 

A.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  inflammation,  should  there  be 
any  condition  present  in  which  this  process  is  likely  to  be  set  up.  For  in- 
stance, after  an  injury  the  part  affected  should  be  kept  at  rest  and  appro- 
priate remedies  applied.  In  conditions  of  the  blood  which  tend  to  origi- 
nate secondary  inflammations,  every  care  should  be  exercised  in  warding 
off*  such  influences  as  are  likely  to  favor  this  event.  If  there  is  paralysis 
of  any  part,  all  local  sources  of  irritation  must  be  avoided.  These  illus- 
trations will  suffice  for  this  point. 

B.  Supposing  inflammation*  to  have  been  established,  the  main  indica- 
tions for  treatment,  and  the  means  for  carrying  them  out,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  indication  is  to  subdue  the  morbid  process  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  prevent  or  limit  the  accumulation  of  the  various  exudations  and 
effusions.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle,  it  is  essential  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation,  if  practicable ;  to  keep  the  part  aflected  in  as 
complete  a  state  of  rest  as  possible,  physiological  as  well  as  physical ;  to 
avoid  every  source  of  irritation  ;  and  in  many  instances  to  attend  to  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  obviate  accumulation  of  blood.  By  such  measures  further 
disturbance  will  be  avoided,  while  the. involved  structures  are  left  in  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  recovery. 

The  active  measures  employed  are  those  usually  termed  antiphlogistic, 
which  have  for  their  more  immediate  object  the  lowering  of  the  increased 
vascular  action  in  the  inflamed  tissue.  It  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  most  important  of  these  agencies.  ' 

a.  Removal  of  blood.  This  was  in  times  past  the  great  remedy  for  in- 
flammation, but  at  the  present  day  the  tendency  is  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  ignore  bloodletting  altogether.  Blood  may  either  be 
removed  by  venesection — general  bloodletting — by  which  the  heart's  action 
is  at  the  same  time  moderated  ;  or  it  may  be  taken  immediately  from  the 
vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  structure,  by  means  of  leeches, 
cupping,  punctures,  scarification,  or  incisions — local  bloodletting.  With 
regard  to  the  former  method,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the 
subject,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  often  required  in 
medical  practice,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  determining  that 
any  individual  case  demands  its  adoption.  As  will  hereafter  be  pointed 
out,  inflammation  of  certain  tissues  and  organs  may  necessitate  venesection, 
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but  it  should  never  be  practiced  if  the  patient  is  debilitated,  or  if  the  in- 
flammation is  dependent  upon  some  morbid  poison  in  the  blood.  If  per- 
formed at  all,  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  an  early  period,  before  in- 
flammatory products  have  accumulated  to  any  extent.  Local  bloodletting 
is  frequently  most  serviceable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  made 
use  of  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves.  By  this  means  the  vessels  of  a  part 
can  be  considerably  relieved,  and  thus  a  most  beneficial  local  effect  pro- 
duced, while  the  general  bulk  of  the  blood  is  not  materially  diminished, 
or  the  patient  injured  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

b.  Some  powerful  medicinal  agents  have  of  late  years  come  into  vogue 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  which  exercise  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  heart,  diminishing  the  number  of  its  beats.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  aconite,  veratrum  viride,  and  digitalis.  Tincture  of  aconite 
has  been  found  especially  useful  in  the  milder  and  limited  forms  of  inflam- 
mation. Tartar  emetic  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  inflammatory  affections,  and  justly  so;  it  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increases  some 
of  the  secretions. 

c.  A  class  of  remedies  often  of  much  value,  if  properly  employed,  are 
those  which  increase  the  principal  excretions,  and  thus  relieve  the  blood- 
vessels, viz.,  purgatives f  diaphoreticSy  and  diuretics.  Purgatives  must  be 
used  cautiously,  but  it  is  generally  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  freely 
open,  and  particularly  when  the  blood  is  loaded  with  products  of  decom- 
posed tissues.  The  best  diaphoretic  is  some  form  of  bath,  especially  the 
vapor,  hot-air,  or  Turkish  bath.  The  powerful  diaphoretic — jaborandi — 
has  been  found  useful  in  some  forms  of  inflammation.  Salines  are  also 
frequently  of  much  service.  Of  course  these  classes  of  remedies  are  seve- 
rally contraindicated  if  there  is  any  local  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
skin,  or  kidneys. 

d.  Local  treatment.  There  are  certain  important  local  means  of  subdu- 
ing the  increased  vascular  action  in  inflammation.  Among  these  the  most 
valuable  is  the  application  of  cold.  Cold  may  be  applied  by  means  of  rags 
dipped  in  water  or  evaporating  spirit-lotions  ;  irrigation  ;  ice  or  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt  contained  in  a  bladder  or  india-rubber  bag.  It  is  in  the 
early  stage  that  this  remedy  proves  most  useful,  and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  quite  superficial  or  affects  structures  near  the  surface.  Heat  and 
moisture  act  very  beneficially  in  some  cases,  applied  in  the  form  of  hot 
poultices  or  hot  fomentations.  In  others  turpentine  fomentations,  dry- 
cupping,  mustard  poultices,  or  blisters  are  valuable.  All  these  applica- 
tions act  mainly  by  determining  the  blood  to  the  surface.  The  local  use  of 
belladonna  has  been  commended  in  inflammation  of  superficial  parts. 

2.  The  second  indication  is  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  speedy  absorp- 
tion or  removal  in  some  other  way  of  exudation  or  other  morbid  products, 
and  thus  to  restore  the  implicated  organ  or  tissue  to  as  normal  a  condition 
as  possible.     This  will  be  favored  by  attention  to  many  of  the  points 
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already  mentioned,  such  as  rest  and  position.  In  order  to  aid  absorption 
certain  medicinal  agents  are  extensively  used.  Of  these  mercury  in  some 
form  is  very  commonly  employed.  In  syphilitic  inflammations  this  drug 
acta  most  efficiently,  but  as  a  rule  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  or  at  least  used 
with  particular  caution  ;  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  and  still  is  done 
by  its  indiscriminate  use.  Iodine,  especially  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, is  often  of  real  value.  Liquor  potassse  and  the  alkaline  bicarbonates 
are  also  serviceable  sometimes. 

Local  measures  are  frequently  followed  by  excellent  results,  particularly 
the  employment  of  various  forms  of  counter-irritation,  such  as  blistering, 
painting  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  the  use  of  irritating  liniments,  issues, 
setons,  or  the  actual  cautery.  Friction  and  regulated  pressure  are  in  some 
cases  most  serviceable,  and  in  practicing  the  former  it  may  be  advisable  to 
use  absorbent  liniments  or  ointments.  Mercurial  ointment  is  much  em^ 
ployed  in  this  way. 

Absorption  may  undoubtedly  be  assisted  in  some  instances  by  acting 
freely  on  the  various  excretory  organs,  especially  by  promoting  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  by  means  of  baths. 

In  some  cases  the  products  of  inflammation  cannot  be  absorbed,  and 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  operations  for  their  removal. 
In  others  what  has  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  encourage  certain  acts  by  which 
the.*e  products  are  discharged,  such  as  the  act  of  coughing  in  cases  of 
bronchitis. 

3.  In  the  next  place  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  at- 
tended to :  The  various  forms  of  fever  met  with  must  be  treated  according 
if)  the  principles  which  will  be  laid  down  when  considering  this  subject. 
If  the  inflammation  is  of  a  specific  character,  special  remedies  are  called 
for,  such  as  mercury  in  syphilis,  or  colchicum  in  gout.  In  certain  other 
forms  of  inflammation  also,  particular  medicines  have  been  found  most 
useful,  such  as  tincture  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  and  chlorate  of  potash  in  in- 
flammations about  the  mouth  and  throat.  Diet  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules, 
so  much  depending  on  the  part  affected,  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  other 
circumstances.  Should  there  be  any  tendency  to  depression,  nourishing 
diet  and  stimulants  are  called  for,  often  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  if  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene  sets  in. 
Tonics,  such  as  quinine,  bark,  mineral  acids,  or  steel,  as  well  as  cod-liver 
oil,  are  then  also  indicated.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  hygienic  conditions. 

4.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken  against  the  occurrence  of  untoward 
terminations,  such  as  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene ;  should  either  of 
these  occur,  however,  it  must  be  treated  by  appropriate  measures.  The  escape 
of  pus  must  be  encouraged  or  its  formation  checked,  ulceration  healed,  and 
the  separation  of  dead  parts  promoted. 

5.  It  is  often  necessary  to  attend  to  local  symptoms,  these  necessarily 
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dependiDg  upon  the  part  affected.  Among  these  a  prominent  one  is  pain. 
For  its  relief  many  of  the  remedies  already  considered  are  very  valuable, 
but  the  most  important  drug  for  this  purpose  is  opium.  It  is  exceedingly 
serviceable  iu  many  inflammations  in  various  other  ways,  such  as  by  in- 
ducing sleep,  stopping  the  peristaltic  action  of  muscular  tissues,  allaying 
irritability,  and  probably  directly  influencing  the  inflammatory  process. 
Opium  is  contraindicated  or  must  be  given  with  great  caution  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  viz.,  if  the  respiratory  organs,  kidneys,  or  brain  are  in- 
volved. Morphia,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  cannabis 
indica  and  other  sedatives  are  also  very  useful  in  many  cases  for  the  re- 
lief of  pain  and  sleeplessness. 
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o,,^  inH.Xt  wfMtmm',  J   Hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy  implies  an  overgrowth,  and  ought  to  be  strictly  limited 
in  its  meaning  to  the  'increase  in  an  organ  or  structure  of  its  normal 
tissue-elements."  The  tissue  may  be  augmented  either  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  previously-existing  constituents — simple  hypertrophy ;  or  from 
formation  of  new  and  additional  elements — numerical  hypertrophy  or  hyper- 
plasia. It  must  be  remembered  that  an  organ  is  usually  made  up  of 
several  structures,  either  of  which  may  become  hypertrophied,  and  thus  its 
active  functions  may  be  improved  or  the  reverse.  For  instance,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Quain,  in  the  heart  either  the  muscular  tissue, 
the  fibrous  tissue,  or  the  fat  may  be  increased,  and  each  form  is  a  true 
hypertrophy  of  a  certain  kind.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  the  active 
tissue  of  an  organ  which  is  increased,  and  its  functions  are  thereby  pro- 
moted. Muscle  is  peculiarly  prone  to  become  hypertrophied,  both  volun- 
tary and  involuntary. 

-Etiology. — 1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  hypertrophy  is  the  result 
of  an  organ  or  part  being  called  upon  to  do  extra  work,  and  it  is  truly  a 
conservative  lesion,  to  ward  off*  evil  consequences  which  might  otherwise 
ensue.  Thus  in  the  case  of  hollow  muscular  organs,  such  as  the  stomach, 
heart,  or  bladder,  whenever  an  obstruction  exists  at  an  orifice  or  elsewhere, 
interfering  with  the  exit  of  their  contents,  the  tissues,  especially  the  mus- 
cular, almost  always  hypertrophy.  Involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  very 
frequently  hypertrophied,  and  this  may  be  a  natural  event  for  a  certain 
definite  purpose,  of  which  the  pregnant  uterus  aflbrds  an  illustration. 
When  the  elements  of  a  secretion  or  excretion  accumulate  in  excess  in  the 
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blood,  hypertrophy  of  the  organ  or  organs  whose  function  it  is  to  remove 
them  often  ensues.  Thus  if  one  kidney  is  unable  to  perform  its  functions, 
the  other  becomes  enlarged  and  thus  does  double  duty.  If  either  lung  is 
incapacitated  from  any  cause,  the  opposite  one  generally  becomes  hyper- 
trophied. 

2.  Probably  continued  excessive  action  of  an  organ  due  to  mere  nervous 
irriiaiion  may  lead  to  hypertrophy.  Nervous  palpitation  of  the  heart,  for 
example,  does  in  exceptional  cases  cause  permanent  enlargement  of  this 
organ.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  voluntary  muscles  enlarge  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  exercised. 

3.  Excess  of  blood  flowing  to  a  part  may  unquestionably  originate  hyper- 
trophy of  the  structures  thus  unduly  supplied  with  nutriment. 

4.  Increase  in  a  particular  tissue  may  result  from  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  its  farmative  elements  in  the  blood.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  large 
formation  of  adipose  tissue  throughout  the  body  in  some  individuals  whose 
blood  contains  an  excess  of  fat. 

5.  Occasionally  hypertrophy  of  certain  structures  takes  place  without 
any  obvious  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Increase  in  weight  is  the  only  necessary 
result  of  hypertrophy.  Usually  there  is  enlargement  of  an  organ,  and 
sometimes  change  in  shape,  but  not  always.  The  walls  of  holloVe  oi'gans 
are  generally  thickened.  The  tissue  involved  may  be  quite  natural  as  re- 
gards color,  consistence,  and  other  physical  characters ;  or  these  may  be 
more  or  less  altered.  The  newly-formed  structure  is  often  prone  to  undergo 
degeneration,  as  happens  not  uncommonly  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  and 
this  leads  to  further  changes  in  appearance  and  other  characters. 

Symptoms. — It  frequently  happens  that  hypertrophy  of  an  organ  is  not 
attended  with  any  symptoms  whatever,  especially  when  it  is  compensatory. 
There  may  be  signs  of  it«  increased  functional  activity,  of  which  the  patient 
is  also  sometimes  conscious,  and  this  excessive  action  occasionally  leads  to 
more  or  less  serious  consequences.  An  enlarged  organ  may  also  mechan- 
ically interfere  with  neighboring  structures.  Physical  examination  often 
reveals  hypertrophy  when  it  cannot  be  detected  in  any  other  way. 

Treatment. — Should  anything  be  required  in  the  way  of  treatment, 
the  indications  are  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy,  if  practicable ; 
to  reduce  the  functional  activity  of  any  organ  affected ;  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  blood,  or  to  alter  its  composition;  and  to  use  such  remedies  as 
are  known  to  influence  the  growth  of  any  special  organ  or  structure. 

II.    Atrophy. 

Atrophy  is  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy,  and  implies  a  diminution  in  the 
number  or  size  of  normal  tissue  elements,  the  former  being  termed  simple, 
the  latter  numerical  atrophy,  but  both  forms  are  frequently  met  with  in 
conibi  nation. 

DegeDeratioD  oft^n  accompanies  atrophy,  and  when  structures  are  actu* 
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ally  destroyed  and  disappear,  they  must  of  necessity  pass  through  a  process 
of  decay  during  their  removal — necrobiosis.  Atrophy  may  be  general,  in- 
volving all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  some,  however,  more  than 
others;  it  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  structures,  such  as  the 
muscular  or  glandular;  or  it  may  only  affect  a  special  organ,  or  even  one 
of  its  constituent  tissues,  e.  g.,  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidney. 

Etiology. — 1.  Whatever  interferes  with  the  proper  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  blood  will  give  rise  to  general  wasting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hence 
this  may  arise  from  direct  loss  of  blood  ;  from  deficiency  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food  ;  or  from  diseases  which  interfere  with  digestion  and  as- 
similation, as  well  as  those  which  lead  to  the  excessive  consumption  or 
waste  of  the  nutritive  elements  of\:he  blood,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  dia- 
betes, prolonged  suppuration,  or  phthisis.  In  cancer  there  is  frequently  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  wasting,  involving  also  the  internal  organs. 

2.  Combined  with  the  foregoing  cause,  or  acting  alone,  there  is  often 
in  or  en  sed  waste  of  tissue,  which  cannot  be  repaired,  as  is  observed  in  fevers 
and  many  other  diseases.  In  some  instances  atrophy  from  this  cause  is 
limited  to  one  organ,  of  which  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  affords  an  illus- 
tration. 

3.  The  vitality  and  nutritive  activity  of  the  tissues  generally  may  be  im- 
paired, or  only  those  of  some  particular  part  or  organ,  and  thus  general  or 
local  atrophy  may  result.  This  is  in  many  instances  the  normal  course 
of  events,  associated  with  a  natural  impairment  or  cessation  of  functions, 
as,  for  example,  in  sejiile  atrophy,  of  which  it  is  an  important  element,  as 
well  as  in  the  wasting  of  organs  or  structures,  such  as  the  thymus  gland, 
spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands,  which  at  a  certain  period  of  life  become 
atrophied  because  their  functional  activity  is  at  an  end.  The  same  thing 
is  seen  in  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  after  delivery.  In 
other  instances  the  impairment  of  vitality  is  due  to  some  previous  disease, 
such  as  inflammation.  Excessive  use  on  the  one  hand,  or  deficient  exer- 
cise on  the  other,  may  produce  the  same  effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  certain  organs  are  exercised  unduly  they  may  waste,  c.  (/.,  the  brain 
or  testicle;  while  examples  of  the  opposite  condition  are  found  in  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  of  paralyzed  limbs,  of  bone  after  amputation,  or  of 
nerves  after  their  connection  with  the  cerebrospinal  axis  has  been  severed. 

4.  An  important  cause  of  atrophy  is  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
in  whatever  way  this  may  be  brought  about,  whether  by  something  directly 
interfering  with  its  entrance  into  a  part,  or  by  overloading  of  the  veins  in 
long-continued  mechanical  congestion.  To  some  extent  this  will  explain 
senile  atrophy,  the  heart  and  arteries  having  undergone  degeneration,  and 
the  circulation  being  consequently  impeded.  It  is  in  the  production  of 
local  atrophy,  however,  that  this  cause  mainly  acts,  and  any  structure  may 
be  aflfected  if  the  supply  of  blood  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  provided 
this  is  not  so  deficient  as  to  lead  to  gangrene. 

5.  Direct  pressure  upon  an  organ  or  tissue  may  occasion  atrophy,  partly, 
but  not  entirely,  on  account  of  the  interference  with  the  vascular  supply  thus 
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brought  about.  The  pressure  of  pericardial  thickening  upon  the  heart 
occasioaally  causes  atrophy  of  this  organ,  but  the  best  illustration  of  this 
form  of  atrophy  is  that  which  follows  the  continued  pressure  of  aneurisms 

and  other  tumors,  by  which  bones  and  other  structures  are  often  exten* 
sively  wasted. 

6.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nerves  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence over  nutrition,  and  hence  when  any  nerve  is  paralyzed,  atrophy  is 
liable  to  follow  in  the  structures  which  it  supplies.  This  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  resulting  cessation  of  functions  ;  partly  to  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  vessels  ;  but  to  some  extent 
to  the  direct  control  which  nerves  exercise  over  the  process  of  nutrition. 

7.  Certain  medicines,  e.g.,  mercury,  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
alkalies,  when  administered  for  some  time  have  the  power  of  causing  the 
absorption  and  wasting  of  particular  organs  or  tissues.  This  power  is 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  removal  of  morbid  products. 

8.  Some  forms  of  atrophy  are  met  with,  the  cause  of  which  is  at  present 
not  satisfactorily  decided,  for  example,  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  general  atrophy  or  nmrasimis  the  entire 
body  is  more  or  less  wasted,  though  this  may  be  more  evident  in  some  parts 
than  in  others.  The  wasting  may  terminate  in  the  most  extreme  emacia- 
tion. The  fat  is  first  removed,  then  follows  muscular  tissue,  and  subse- 
quently other  structures  become  atrophied,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  the 
blood  and  the  internal  organs.  There  is  corresponding  loss  of  weight,  both 
as  regards  the  whole  body  and  particular  organs.  In  a  case  of  cancer 
attended  with  much  emaciation  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  heart 
only  weighed  three  and  a  quarter  ounces.  The  tissues  generally  feel  flabby 
and  wanting  in  healthy  tone. 

Local  atrophy  is  necessarily  attended  with  diminution  in  weight  of  the 
organ  or  part  involved,  and  there  is  usually  a  lessening  in  dimensions  as 
well,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  there  may  even  be  appar- 
ent enlargement,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  atrophy  of  bone.  The  physi- 
cal characters  of  a  wasted  organ  are  generally  altered.  It  appears  paler 
than  normal  and  less  vascular,  while  its  consistence  is  changed.  Fre- 
quently it  feels  unusually  dry  and  firm,  and  may  be  remarkably  tough, 
because  its  fibrous  element  remains  longest  unaffected  ;  wasted  structures 
may,  however,  lose  in  consistence  and  become  softened,  while  bone  is  in 
some  instances  much  rarefied  and  rendered  very  brittle,  so  that  it  crackles 
and  breaks  down  readily  under  pressure.  Atrophy  occasionally  leads  to 
the  entire  removal  of  a  particular  structure  or  even  of  an  entire  organ,  so 
that  not  a  trace  of  it  remains. 

It  is  needful  to  warn  against  mistaking  other  organic  changes  which 
lead  to  diminution  in  the  size  of  organs  for  mere  atrophy ;  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  congestion  or  other  conditions  may  obscure  the 
loss  of  weight  which  characterizes  this  process. 

Symptoms. — ^The  appearance  of  the  patient  constitutes  the  most  promi- 
oeot  clinical  sign  of  general  marasmus,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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the  face  may  preseut  a  tolerably  healthy  aspect,  while  the  body  is  much 
emaciated.  The  degree  of  wasting  can  only  be  made  out  accurately  by 
weighing  the  patient  from  time  to  time,  and  this  is  especially  required  in  the 
less-marked  cases.  It  may  be  rapid  or  gradual  in  its  progress.  As  a  rule 
the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  weakness,  corresponding  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  emaciation,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  muscles  usually 
feel  flabby  and  deficient  in  firmness.  There  may  be  signs  of  impaired 
activity  on  the  part  of  certain  organs,  particularly  the  heart. 

When  an  organ  becomes  atrophied,  there  may  be  no  signs  whatever  of 
this  condition,  or  more  or  less  serious  symptoms  may  result  from  inter- 
ference with  its  functions.  Local  atrophy  can  also  frequently  be  discovered 
by  physical  examination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  general  atrophy  the  indications  are : 
1.  To  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause,  and  to  cure  the  disease  with  which  it 
may  be  associated.  2.  To  repair  the  waste,  by  introducing  into  the  system 
a  due  supply  of  nutritious  food,  in  such  form  as  it  can  be  best  assimilated. 
Milk  and  cream  are  of  great  service  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  prepared 
amylaceous  and  other  kinds  of  food ;  alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderation 
are  also  often  very  valuable.  If  from  any  cause  food  cannot  be  swallowed, 
it  is  frequently  of  great  consequence  that  it  should  be  administered  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump  or  enemata.  3.  To  attend  to  the  digestive 
drgans,  if  required,  giving  remedies  to  improve  the  appetite,  or  to  promote 
or  assist  digestion.  4.  To  regulate  the  hygienic  conditions,  change  of  air 
being  in  many  cases  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  5.  To  administer 
medicines,  either  with  the  view  of  curing  the  disease ;  of  checking  any 
pathological  process  which  may  be  the  cause  of  wasting,  such  as  fever ;  or 
of  giving  tone  to  the  system  and  assisting  in  its  nutrition.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  many  forms  of  marasmus. 

In  local  atrophy  attention  must  be  mainly  directed  to  improving  the  nu- 
trition df  the  aflected  part ;  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  making  any 
undue  call  upon  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  cases  of  atrophy  from 
paralysis,  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  involved  tissues  into  activity,  and  thus 
to  promote  their  growth  and  vitality. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEO  EN EB  A  TIONS. 

Strictly  speaking  a  degeneration  is  a  retrograde  meiamorphwds^  and 
implies  the  conversion  of  some  tissue  into  one  less  organized  than  itself, 
which  is  incapable  of  performing  efficiently  its  normal  functions.  This 
may  result  either  from  an  immediate  change  in  its  albuminoid  components, 
or  from  a  molecular  absorption  of  the  structural  elements,  and  their  re- 
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placenieDt  by  others  lower  in  the  scale.  The  term  degr/neration  is,  how- 
ever, also  applied  to  certaia  pathological  processes  in  which  a  new  material 
derived  from  the  blood  ia  deposited  iu  the  midst  of  the  original  elements 
of  a  tissue,  which  frequently  leads  to  their  absorption,  and  may  ultimately 
replace  them  entirely.  To  these  two  kiuds  of  so-called  degeneration  the 
terms  metamorpkosU  and  wjUlrativn  are  respectively  applied.  They  com- 
prehend pathological  chaugea  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  need  to  be 
severally  considered  in  some  detail. 

I.   FaTTT   DEGENERAXrON. 

This  includes  fatly  mefamorphosis  and  fattt/  infiltration,  each  of  which 
requires  separate  notice. 

1,  FiUty  Metamfyrphotw. — The  fact  of  the  direct  conversion  of  the  albu- 
minoid constituents  of  tissues  into  &t  has  been  established  by  observation 
and  experiment,  and  it  is  a  frequent  pathological  occurrence,  being  one 
of  tlie  natural  events  of  decay  in  old  age,  when  it  often  leads  to  serious 
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consequences.  The  process  may  take  place  in  connection  with  cells  or 
fibres.  The  fat  is  usually  deposited  in  a  granular  form,  but  ultimately  it 
may  accumulate  into  masses  or  run  into  drops  of  oil.  The  granules  ar« 
recognized  by  their  dark  and  distinct  outline,  their  peculiar  refractive 
power  upon  light,  and  their  solubility  in  ether.  Fatty  metamorphosis  can 
be  best  studied  by  a  description  of  the  process  as  observed  in  certain  indi- 
vidual tissues. 

MtuciUar  Tistue. — Voluntary  muscles  may  became  the  seat  of  fatty 
change,  of  which  a  striking  example  has  come  under  ray  notice,  where 
almost  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  on  one  side  were  converted 
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into  fat,  without  any  alteration  m  their  general  size  or  shape,  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  fibres.  The  subject,  an  old  woman,  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  several  years.  It  is  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  however,  that  this 
degeneration  is  most  commonly  observed.  Under  the  microscope  these 
fibres  are  seen  in  the  early  stage  to  be  somewhat  dim  as  regards  their 
transverse  strise,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  few  minute  fat-granules,  ar- 
ranged either  in  transverse  or  longitudinal  lines,  or  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Ether  dissolves  the  fat  and  brings  the  strije  again  into  view.  The  increase 
in  the  number  and  size  of  the  granules  causes  them  to  become  more  and 
more  obscure,  until  eventually  every  trace  of  muscular  fibre  disappears, 
and  its  place  is  occupied  by  fat-molecules  and  oil-drops.  Where  sarco- 
lemma  exists  this  may  ultimately  rupture,  and  the  fat  becomes  scattered 
about.  The  cells  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue  are  also  liable  to  undergo 
fatty  change,  granules  gradually  filling  them  up  and  concealing  their  nu- 
cleus, complete  destruction  finally  ensuing.  The  conversion  of  muscle  into 
adipocere  after  death  is  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Bloodvessels, — The  arteries  are  very  prone  to  fatty  degeneration  as  age 
advances,  the  process  either  starting  as  an  immediate  change  in  the  cells 
of  the  inner  coat  or  in  the  muscular  coat,  or  being  associated  with  the  con- 
dition named  atheroma.  At  last  the  tissues  may  be  more  or  less  destroyed 
and  carried  away  by  the  blood-current,  leaving  uneven  erosions  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  are  also  apt  to  undergo  a  fatty 
change. 

The  nerve-tissues y  both  cells  and  fibres,  are  subject  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion, becoming  the  seat  of  much  molecular  fat,  and  finally  breaking  down. 
This  is  well  seen  in  softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  in  further  illustration  of  fatty  degen- 
eration in  cells.  The  so-called  "compound  inflammatory  globules"  or 
"exudation -corpuscles,"  as  well  as  pus-corpuscles,  are  merely  the  result  of 
the  conversion  of  the  contents  of  cells,  either  normal  to  the  part  or  which 
have  migrated  from  the  blood,  into  granular  fat.  A  certain  number  of 
these  originate  in  cellular-tissue  corpuscles.  In  the  epithelium  of  the  renal 
tubes,  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  the  liver,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  lymphatic 
glands,  fatty  degeneration  also  occurs,  while  the  "arcus  senilis"  is  due 
to  the  same  process  in  the  cells  of  the  cornea.  Most  organs  in  their  natural 
decay  undergo  this  change,  and  it  is  further  exemplified  in  the  formation 
of  many  secretions,  in  the  production  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary, 
and  in  the  degenerative  changes  which  the  placenta  undergoes  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  full  period  of  pregnancy.  Morbid  growths,  such  as  cancer, 
tubercle,  and  various  tumors,  are  likewise  subject  to  fatty  metamorphosis. 

When  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  they  often  enlarge  and  become 
more  spherical  and  distended.  The  granules  first  appear  at  a  distance 
from  the  nucleus,  scattered  irregularly;  they  then  increase  in  number  and 
size,  obscure  the  nucleus,  and  finally  render  it  quite  invbible.  The  cell- 
wall  is  often  ruptured  or  absorbed,  leaving  merely  an  accumulation  of 
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granular  fat,  which  frequently  separates  into  its  constituent  particles  owing 
to  intermediate  liquefaction. 

Caseation;  Caseous  or  Cheesy  Degeneration, — These  terms  have  come 
into  considerable  prominence  of  late  years,  and  are  used  to  signify  the  con- 
version of  various  structures  into  a  kind  of  soft,  dryish,  cheesy -looking 
substance,  of  yellowish  color.  It  is  really  a  process  of  partial  fatty  degen- 
eration with  drying,  and  the  material  formed  is  found  to  consist  of  with- 
ered cells,  fat-granules,  partially  saponified  fat,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin. 
Caseation  generally  occurs  in  connection  with  some  morbid  product,  or 
where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  cells  pressing  closely  upon  each 
other,  and  it  is  especially  met  with  where  vessels  are  few,  so  that  the  tissue 
is  dry.  Pulmonary  phthisis  affords  Some  of  the  most  frequent  examples 
of  caseous  degeneration,  but  by  no  means  of  necessity  associated  with  tu- 
bercle. It  is  also  often  seen  in  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands,  cancer,  and 
chronic  abscesses.  Ultimately  a  more  or  less  creamy  or  puriform-looking 
fluid  substance  may  be  produced,  or  a  kind  of  fatty  emulsion,  which  may 
l)e  completely  removed  by  absorption  or  in  other  ways ;  or  it  may  become 
encapsuled  by  some  dense  tissue  and  finally  calcify.  Many  pathologists 
regard  caseous  material  as  a  morbid  poison,  which,  after  absorption  into 
the  blood,  is  capable  of  originating  tubercle  by  an  infective  process. 

-Etiology. — Some  interference  with  nutrition  i««,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  may  result  from 
either  of  the  conditions  already  mentioned  as  capable  of  originating 
atrophy.  Possibly  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  may  occa- 
sion a  fatty  change,  but  the  causes  to  which  it  is  usually  due  are :  1.  Senile 
decay,  during  which  most  of  the  tissues  undergo  degeneration.  2.  Defi- 
cient supply  of  arterial  blood  to  a  part,  from  obstruction,  changes  in  the 
vessela,  or  external  pressure  upon  them.  3.  Some  general  disease  lower- 
ing vitality,  such  as  phthisis  or  cancer.  4.  Congestion,  inflammation,  very 
rapid  development  of  a  tissue,  or  undue  exercise  of  its  functions,  whereby 
its  vitality  is  impaired. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  changes  induced  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion are  usually  quite  obvious  if  the  process  is  at  all  advanced,  but  in  less 
marked  cases  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  There 
is  an  alteration  in  color,  the  aflected  tissue  becoming  usually  paler  than 
normal,  and  assuming  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tint;  this  is  well  seen 
in  muscular  tissue,  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  softening  of  the  brain,  the 
color  ranges  from  white  to  red  according  to  circumstances.  A  tendency 
towards  opacity  is  also  evident.  One  of  the  most  marked  changes  is  a  dim- 
inution in  the  consistence  of  the  affected  structure,  which  varies  from  a 
slight  degree  of  softening,  the  tissue  breaking  down  under  pressure  or  tear- 
ing more  easily  than  in  health,  to  its  conversion  into  almost  a  fluid  pulp. 
All  vital  properties,  such  as  elasticity  or  contractility,  are  at  the  same  time 
impaired  or  lost,  as  well  as  the  power  of  resistance,  \yhen  the  process  is 
advanced,  the  aflected  tissues  may  have  an  oily  feel,  and  ether  will  dissolve 
out  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat. 
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The  remote  pathological  consequeDces  of  fatty  degeneration  are  often 
very  important.  For  instance,  the  affected  structures  are  liable  to  give 
way  and  rupture,  as  happens  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and 
vessels.  Arteries  may  also  become  the  seat  of  aneurism  ;  or  by  diminish- 
ing the  supply  of  blood  to  structures  which  depend  on  them  for  their  nutri- 
tion, the  vascular  changes  ultimately  lead  to  their  degeneration  likewise. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  clinical  indications  whatever  of  fatty  de- 
generation. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  structure  involved  is  of 
but  little  consequence,  but  even  when  an  important  organ  is  implicated, 
such  as  the  heart,  the  process  may  go  on  insidiously  until  it  becomes  very 
marked,  being  only  revealed  by  some  sudden  grave  symptoms.  The  phe- 
nomena to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of  fatty  degeneration  are  those  sig- 
nificant of  impaired  functional  activity  on  the  part  of  the  affected  struc- 
ture. Physical  examination  may  also  reveal  the  change,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heart  and  vessels. 

2.  Fatty  Infiltration  or  Grovjth, — This  is  a  process  essentially  distinct 
from  fatty  degeneration,  there  being  no  necessary  change  in  the  elementary 
structures  themselves,  but  merely  a  deposit  of  fat  from  the  blood  within 
the  cells  of  the  part  affected,  and  this  infiltrates  the  Ijssucs  to  a  variable 
extent.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  fatty  hypertrophy.  The  de- 
posit occurs  in  the  form  of  oil-drops,  which  ultimately  run  together, 
completely  obscuring  the  other  contents  of  the  cells,  without  of  necessity 
pj^  g  destroying  them.     In  course  of  time  the  tissues  may 

degenerate  from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  infiltrated 
fat,  and  may  even  finally  become  absorbed.     The 
best  examples  of  fatty  growth  are  found  in  the  in- 
crease of  ordinary  adipose  tissue  observed  in  some 
individuals,  subcutaneous  as  well  as  around  internal 
organs,  constituting  genera/ o6e«%;   in   connection 
with  the  heart;  and  in  the  cells  of  the  liver.     In 
the  two  former  instances  the  connective- tissue  cells 
Live^iis  infiltrated  with     bccomc  filled  with  fat;  while  in  the  liver  the  he- 
oil,  ihn — RiNDFLKLscH.      patic  cclls  are  more  or  less  loaded  with  drops  of  oil, 
which  cause  them  to  become  larger  and  more  spherical  and  hide  their 
contents. 

^Etiology. — 1.  Excess  offal  in  the  blood  is  a  common  cause  of  fatty  in- 
filtration, which  is  then  usually  indicated  by  general  obesity,  as  well  as  by 
changes  in  organs.  This  may  result  from  consumption  of  too  much  fat 
or  of  aliments  which  contribute  to  its  formation ;  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  and  general  luxurious  habits ;  or  from 
both  these  causes  combined.  There  is  also  a  diminution  in  the  ordinary 
waste  of  fat  under  these  circumstances. 

2.  In  certain  wasting  affections  some  of  the  organs  are  prone  to  become 
the  seat  of  fatty  infiltration,  especially  the  liver.  This  is  best  seen  in 
phthisis,  and  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  general  fat. 
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aud  its  consequent  accumulation  in  the  blood,  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  liver. 

3.  Undoubtedly  interference  with  the  respiratory  process  may  lead  to 
fatty  infiltration,  because  the  fat  is  then  not  properly  consumed,  and  thus 
its  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  pulmonary  aud  cardiac 
affections  will  be  partly  accounted  for. 

4.  Local  inactivity  may  be  the  cause  of  fatty  infiltration.  Thus  it  may 
be  observed  in  voluntary  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  or  otherwise  ren- 
dered inactive. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Fatty  infiltration  may  occasion  enlarge- 
ment of  organs,  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  alteration  in  form, 
there  being  a  tendency  to  roundness  of  margins  and  of  the  general  outline. 
The  color  also  becomes  paler,  and  may  be  similar  to  that  of  adipose  tissue. 
The  principal  changes  observed  are  that  the  affected  structure  is  softened, 
and  has  the  doughy  feel  characteristic  of  ordinary  fat ;  while  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  oil  may  be  obtained,  either  by  the  finger,  the 
knife,  blotting-paper,  or  ether.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  the  ap- 
pearances described  above. 

Symptoms. — General  obesity  is  usually  evident  enough  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  individual.  The  subjects  of  this  condition  feel  languid,  are 
deficient  in  bodily  activity  and  vitality,  disinclined  for  exertion,  and  easily 
tired.  The  muscles  are  wanting  in  healthy  tone  and  firmness.  Digestive 
disturbances  are  common,  the  cardiac  action  is  easily  disturbed,  and 
there  is  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  As  a  rule  ^he  mental  faculties 
are  also  dull  and  inactive.  I^  extreme  cases  the  patient  experiences  great 
distress  and  discomfort,  and  is  incapable  of  any  exertion. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  an  organ  may  be  indicated  by  impairment  of  its 
functions,  as  well  as  by  the  results  of  physical  examination. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  fatty  degenerations  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  improve  the  general  nutrition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  affected 
structure,  by  the  aid  of  good  food,  tonics,  and  cod -liver  oil.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  undue  strain  upon  important  structures  which  are  the 
seat  of  this  change,  such  as  the  heart  or  vessels. 

General  obesity  must  be  treated  by  restricting  and  regulating  the  diet, 
especially  limiting  those  aliments  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
fat ;  by  making  the  patient  avoid  sedentary  habits  and  take  sufficieut  ex- 
ercise ;  by  keeping  the  bowels  acting  freely,  and  employing  baths  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  the  skin ;  and  in  every  respect  regulating  the  habits  of 
the  patient.  Medicines  are  of  but  little  service,  but  liquor  potassse  seems 
to  be  of  use  in  some  cases.  Local  fatty  infiltration  requires  no  special 
treatment. 

II.  Mineral  or  Calcareous  Degeneration—Calcification — 

Petrifaction. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  calcification  from  true  omfi>cation,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded.     In  calcification  there  is  no  formation  of 
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•  bone,  but  merely  an  infiltration  of  the  tissue  involved  with  particles  of 
calcareous  matter.  They  assume  the  form  of  very  minute  molecules,  chiefly 
deposited  irregularly  between  the  histological  elements,  but  partly  in 
their  interior  as  well.  Under  the  microscope  they  look  like  dark,  opaque, 
irregular  particles  under  transmitted  light,  and  when  aggregated  have  a 
glistening  aspect.  They  often  resemble  fat  in  appearance,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  solubility  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  this  being  frequently 
attended  with  effervescence  and  the  formation  of  small  bubbles  of  gas, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  earthy  carbonates.  The  deposit  occurs 
first  immediately  around  small  vessels,  where  these  exist,  but  ultimately  it 
may  increase  so  as  to  form  irregular  patches  or  concretions  of  considerable 
extent  and  size.  Chemically  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  calcic  and  magnesic 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  but  other  salts  are  also  present,  and  the  com- 
position is  not  uniform  in  all  structures. 

Calcification  is  particularly  prone  to  occur  in  tissues  which  have  lost 
their  vitality,  and  which  have  previously  undergone  other  forms  of  degen- 
eration, especially  the  fatty  change.  It  is  in  fact  very  commonly  the  final 
stage  of  the  degenerative  process,  after  which  no  further  alteration  can 
take  place.  Among  its  most  frequent  seats  are  the  arteries,  and  the  valves 
and  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  structures  that 
its  injurious  effects  are  most  obvious.  Calcareous  deposit  may,  however, 
be  met  with  in  many  other  tissues,  namely,  in  fibrous  or  fibro-serous  mem- 
branes, c.  (/.,  the  pericardium,  dura  mater,  or  tunica  albugiuea;  in  the 
walls  of  hollow  organs,  such  as  the  gall-bladder  or  stomach ;  in  the  pia 
mater  and  choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain,  constituting  "brain-sand;"  in 
cartilage,  muscle,  and  nerve-tissues;  in  various  organs  and  glands,  such  as 
the  kidneys,  lungs,  absorbent  glands,  thyroid,  prostate,  and  pineal  gland  ; 
and  in  connection  with  different  morbid  products,  as  tubercle,  cancer, 
inflammatory  exudations,  fibrinous  deposits  from  the  blood,  chronic  ab- 
scesses, and  tumoi*s  of  all  kinds. 

Etiology. — 1.  Calcification  is  usually  associated  with  dejkient  vitality 
and  mdTitive  activity,  either  general,  such  as  attends  advanced  age,  or 
local,  such  as  is  observed  in  connection  with  morbid  products,  being  then 
dependent  upon  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood,  with  slowness  of  its  circu- 
lation. As  already  stated,  it  is  frequently  the  termination  of  other  atro- 
phic and  degenerative  processes.  With  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  accumulation  of  calcareous  matter,  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  partly 
to  inability  on  thtf  part  of  the  tissues  to  take  up  the  nutritive  fluid  in  which 
the  salts  are  dissolved;  partly  to  the  precipitation  of  these  salts,  because 
the  carbonic  acid  which  holds  them  in  solution  escapes,  owing  to  the  stag- 
nation of  the  fluid. 

2.  Occasionally  calcification  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  calcareous  salts  in  the  blood.  This  may  arise  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  bone,  such  as  mollities  ossium  or  extensive  caries  or  necrosis,  in 
which  its  salts  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  **  metastatic  deposits ''  are  after- 
wards formed  in  other  parts,  oflen  involving  many  structures  and  organs. 
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An  interference  with  the  urinary  secretion  may  also  lead  to  this  condition, 
the  salts  not  being  properly  eliminated,  and  when  this  happens  the  kid- 
neys are  particularly  prone  to  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  occasions 
more  or  less  hardness,  stiffness,  roughness,  and  rigidity,  often  combined 
with  brittleness.  A  gritty  sensation  is  felt  on  making  a  section,  and  when 
membranes  are  involved  they  can  frequently  be  broken  up  with  a  crack- 
ling noise.  In  some  cases  stony  masses  of  some  size  are  formed.  Now  and 
then  a  kind  of  chalky  fluid  is  produced,  or  a  substance  like  cement.  The 
most  injurious  consequences  result  from  the  change  in  size  and  shape  of 
structures ;  the  roughness,  and  interference  with  free  movement,  and  with 
the  functions  of  elasticity  and  contractility,  and  the  brittleness  which  at- 
tend calcification.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  arteries,  it  narrows  their  calibre, 
makes  them  rough  and  rigid,  destroys  their  elastic  and  muscular  tissues, 
and  renders  them  liable  to  be  easily  ruptured.  Hence  it  leads  to  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  blood  to  parts,  with  consequent  atrophy  or  gangrene,  as 
well  as  to  the  formation  of  internal  clots  or  to  hsemorrhage.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  it  causes  serious  obstruction 
and  interference  with  their  normal  functions.  In  some  cases,  however, 
calcification  is  distinctly  a  favorable  result,  and  indicates  the  cessation  of 
injurious  morbid  processes.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  such  instances  a  practical  cure, 
and  the  calcified  substance  may  remain  for  many  years  inert,  without 
causing  any  (fisturbance.  This  is  well  seen  in  connection  with  phthisical 
consolidations  and  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands.  A  case  fell  under  my  no- 
tice some  years  ago,  where,  in  a  highly  scrofulous  young  man  aged  twenty- 
one,  the  whole  of  the  absorbent  glands  within  the  abdomen  were  converted 
into  calcareous  masses,  and  had  evidently  been  in  this  condition  for  many 
years  without  leading  to  any  inconvenience,  the  patient  dying  from  an  en- 
tirely independent  acute  illness. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  objective  signs  of  calcification,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  arteries.  Various  symptoms  may  arise  from  the  injurious  eflTects  of 
the  process  mentioned  above.  Particles  of  calcareous  matter  from  internal 
parts,  for  instance,  the  lungs,  may  be  discharged  externally.  Frequently 
petrifaction  is  a  decidedly  favorable  event,  and  is  indicated  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  symptoms  previously  associated  with  some  active  disease. 

III.  Fibroid  Degeneration. 

Tissues  are  sometimes  gradually  changed  into  a  tough,  inelastic  mate- 
rial, made  up  of  imperfect  fibres  resembling  those  of  fibrous  tissue.  There 
is  no  apparent  exudation  to  any  extent,  but  a  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular 
tissue  elements  occurs.  The  affected  part  becomes  more  or  less  opaque, 
whitish,  thickened,  and  stiff,  sometimes  being  hard  and  rough.  Thefibro- 
serous  and  serous  membranes  often  present  this  change  in  the  form  of 
thickened  patches,  which  are  well  seen  in  connection  with  the  pericardium. 
It  also  affects  other  structures,  such  as  the  coverings  of  organs,  as  that  of 
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the  spleen  or  liver  ;  the  sheaths  of  vessels  ;  or  the  valves,  tendinous  cords, 
and  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  The  functions  of  the  involved  parts 
may  be  much  impaired.  Ultimately  they  may  become  calcified.  This 
fibroid  degeneration  results  from  pressure  and  friction,  from  repeated 
traction,  or  sometimes  from  long-continued  congestion.  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  draw  a  line  between  the  effects  of  this  process  and  those  of 
chronic  inflammation,  and  some  pathologists  consider  that  the  latter  al- 
ways precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  the  fibroid  change. 

IV.  Pigmentary  Deqexeration — Pigmentation. 

General  or  local  changes  of  color  in  tissues  may  result  from  various 
causes.  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the  color  due  to  jaundice  or 
local  staining  by  bile;  the  bronzed  hue  observed  in  Addison's  disease ; 
the  color  produced  by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  gases  or  of  those  set  free 
in  mortifying  parts ;  and  that  brought  out  by  the  prolonged  administra- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  What  is  at  present  under  consideration,  however, 
is  the  deposit  of  actual  pigment  in  connection  with  various  textures;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  origin,  nature,  and  characters  of  the  different 
kinds  which  may  be  met  with. 

1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  pigment  is  found,  it  is  derived 
from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  undergoes  certain  changes. 
This  coloring  matter  may  be  present  in  some  localized  pant,  either  from 
its  mere  transudation  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  ;  from  the  migration 
of  red  corpuscles  ;  from  actual  haemorrhage  having  taken  place;  or  from 
capillary  stagnation.  At  first  it  is  diffused,  and  stains  the  tissues  which  it 
involves,  especially  the  cells,  coloring  their  contents  but  leaving  the  nu- 
cleus and  envelope  unaffected.  After  a  while  the  color  changes,  assuming 
a  variety  of  tints,  such  as  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  brown,  reddish-brown, 
dark-brown,  gray,  or  black  ;  the  exact  hue  depends  much  upon  the  length 
of  time  the  pigment  has  been  formed,  and  the  tissues  which  it  occupies. 
At  the  same  time  it  separates  into  minute  molecules  or  crystals,  or  both, 
which  are  found  w'ithin  or  outride  the  cells.  The  molecules  may  aggre- 
gate into  larger  granules ;  they  are  round  or  irregular  in  shape,  well-de- 
fined, opaque,  or  sometimes  glistening  in  appearance.  The  Crystals  are  in 
the  form  of  minute  oblique  prisms,  needles,  or  plates,  which  present  vari- 
ous tints  of  yellow,  brown,  or  black,  and  have  a  shining  aspect.  These 
particles  are  very  persistent,  and  are  not  easily  destroyed.  They  resist 
the  action  of  acids  ;  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  do  not  affect  them,  but  they 
are  dissolved  by  strong  alkalies,  forming  a  red  solution,  while  concen- 
trated mineral  acids  bring  out  a  series  of  changes  of  color.  Chemically 
the  pigmentis  supposed  to  consist  of  hxmiatoidiny  but  when  it  becomes 
black  it  is  named  melanin.  Examples  of  these  changes  of  blood-pigments 
arc  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  cerebral  apoplexy,  in  pulmo- 
nary congestion  or  hssmorrhage,  in  subcutaneous  extravasations,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary.     The  alterations  in  the 
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color  of  the  "  rusty  expectoratioD  "  of  pneumooia  duriug  the  progress  of 
this  disease  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  In  certain  affections  the  blood 
itself  contains  corpuscles  inclosing  a  quantity  of  black  pigment.  This  oc- 
curs in  the  rare  disease  called  melaruBmiay  as  well  as  after  prolonged  at- 
tacks of  ague,  when  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged  and  contains  an  abuud- 
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Celli  in  various  stages  of  pigmentary  inAltratton  ;  (a,  fr,  e,  e),  from  a  melanotic  cancer, 
tf.  Pigmented  epithelium  from  the  Tcsaels  (same  specimen),  ^i^.— Rimdflbisch. 

ance  of  the  same  pigment,  which  is  supposed  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood. 
It  is,  however,  originally  derived  from  the  blood-pigment.  The  same  condi- 
tion is  observed  in  melanotic  tumors.  Occasionally  the  minute  portal  ves- 
sels of  the  liver  become  filled  with  black  pigment. 

In  some  instances  pigment  is  supposed  to  be  directly  formed  and  secreted 
in  certain  cells,  but  here  again  the  blood  must  be  looked  upon  as  its  ulti- 
mate source.  This  is  presumed  to  occur  especially  in  growths  connected 
with  tissues  which  normally  contain  much  pigment,  such  as  the  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  so-called  broum  atrophy  of  the  hearty 
in  which  condition  granules  of  brownish-yellow  or  blackish  pigment  form, 
the  muscular  fibres  being  at  the  same  time  atrophied,  as  well  as  often  the 
seat  of  fatty  change. 

2.  An  important  source  of  pigmentation  in  connection  with  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  glands  is  the  inhalation  of  certain  substances  along  with  the 
air  breathed.  All  persons  are  liable  to  inhale  small  particles  of  carbon, 
the  product  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  this  occurs  especially  in  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  Hence  it  is  found  that  the  lungs 
become  darker  as  age  advances.  It  is,  however,  in  the  lungs  of  those  who, 
owing  to  their  occupation,  are  exposed  to  the  constant  breathing  of  air 
containing  various  minute  particles  suspended  in  it,  that  the  most  marked 
alterations  are  observed.  Colliers  inhale  fragments  of  coal,  and  their 
lungs  become  ultimately  perfectly  black.  Miners,  stonemasons,  and  others 
are  also  subject  to  changes  in  the  color  of  these  organs,  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  solid  particles. 

The  carbon  or  coal  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  granules,  which  resist 
all  chemical  change,  and  these  af^er  entering  the  small  bronchi  and  air- 
cells,  somehow  penetrate  the  tissues,  passing  into  the  epithelium-cells,  as 
well  as  into  the  tissue  between  the  lobules  and  around  the  bronchi,  where 
they  lie  either  free  or  inclosed  in  the  connective- tissue  corpuscles.  They 
are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  conveyed  to  the  bronchial  glands, 
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which  soon  become  quite  black  also.  lu  the  matter  which  is  expectorated, 
abuDdant  pigment  is  seen  within  the  cells  which  it  contains,  and  the  sputa 
may  be  perfectly  black.  The  change  of  color  in  these  cases  is,  however, 
not  entirely  due  to  the  direct  deposit  of  material  from  without,  but  partly 
to  the  irritation  caused  by  this  material  setting  up  inflammation,  with 
stagnation  of  blood,  the  pigment  of  which  undergoes  the  usual  alterations. 

V.  Mucoid  Degeneration. 

Some  tissues  occasionally  undergo  a  process  of  softening  or  liquefaction, 
to  which  this  term  is  applied.  They  become  changed  into  a  mucilaginous 
substance,  colorless  and  homogeneous,  which  yields  muan.  In  fact  they 
seem  to  return  to  their  original  foetal  condition.  The  change  may  take 
place  extensively  or  in  limited  spots,  in  which,  being  surrounded  by  healthy 
tissue,  it  may  give  rise  to  an  appearance  of  cysts.  The  intercellular  tissue 
is  most  affected,  but  sometimes  the  cellular  elements  become  involved  in 
the  degeneration.  This  degeneration  is  met  with  in  cartilage,  bone,  serous 
membranes,  and  in  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain.  Some  tumors  are 
of  a  mucoid  structure  when  first  formed,  and  many  others  may  undergo 
this  change  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

VI.  Colloid  Degeneration. 

The  substance  formed  in  colloid  degeneration  is  of  a  jelly-  or  glue-like 
consistence,  glistening,  transparent,  and  devoid  of  color.     It  is  derived 

from  the  albuminoid  tissues,  and  differs  from  mucin 
^'®'^-  in  that  it  has  sulphur  entering  into  its  composition, 

and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  This  de- 
generation also  involves  the  contents  of  the  celU 
themselves,  and  not  the  intercellular  substance. 

Ultimately  the  colloid  substance  may  form  con- 
siderable masses  from  coalescence,  which  often 
appear  to  be  contained  in  cystic  cavities.  New 
growths  sometimes  start  as  colloid  tumors^  and  other 
tumors  are  liable  to  the  change.  Formerly  all 
colloid  tumors  were  looked  upon  as  being  of  a 
Cells  uDdergoing  colloid    cauccrous   nature,  but   it   is  now  recognized   that 

degeneration.    From  a  col-  .  *^ 

loid  cancer.-RiNDFLKiscu.    nou-maliguant   tumors   may  also  become  the  seat 

of   this    degeneration.      Enlarged   thyroid   glands 
and  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  contain  colloid  material. 

VII.  Lardaceous  Disease — Albuminoid  Infiltration  or  Degen- 
eration— Amyloid  Degeneration — Waxy  Disease. 

By  these  names  among  others  a  very  important  morbid  condition  has  of 
late  years  been  recognized.  There  is  still  much  uncertainty  with  reference 
to  several  points  connected  with  this  subject,  but  the  following  account  con- 
veys tolerably  complete  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
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.Etiology. — Albuminoid  iDfiltratioD  is  almost  invariably  a  consequence 
of  some  previous  disease,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  attended 
with  long-continued  and  excessive  suppuratiori,  but  the  experience  of  many 
observers  has  proved  that  this  is  certainly  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  the  worst  case  which  ever  came  under  my  notice  there  had  been  no  sup- 
puration. The  chief  individual  diseases  with  which  this  morbid  condition 
is  associated  are  :  a.  Caries  or  necrosis  of  bones,  and  rickets,  b.  Syphilis, 
especially  if  it  has  caused  disease  of  bones  with  considerable  suppuration, 
or  if  much  mercury  has  been  given.  Children  who  are  congenitally  syphi- 
litic may  be  the  subjects  of  albuminoid  disease,  c.  Chronic  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  other  lung-affections  attended  with  much  purulent  expectora- 
tion, d.  Chronic  empysema,  especially  fistulous,  e.  Extensive  ulceration 
of  the  intestines.    /.  Pyelitis  and  some  other  kidney  affections. 

Albuminoid  disease  has  also  been  attributed  to  prolonged  ague  or  expo- 
sure to  malarial  influence. 

Anatomical  Characters. — 1.  Characters  of  the  albuminoid  material^ 
and  objective  changes  in  the  affected  tissues.  The  material,  the  presence  of 
which  in  certain  tissues  is  characteristic  of  albuminoid  disease,  is  pale, 
structureless,  and  homogeneous,  and  at  first  nearly  transparent.  It  is  not 
prone  to  decomposition,  and  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical  agent^i,  but 
yields  certain  characteristic  reactions.  When  a  watery  solution  of  iodine 
is  applied  to  the  affected  tissue,  a  deep  reddish-brown  or  mahogany  color 
is  brought  out,  but  this  is  not  invariable  even  when  the  disease  is  advanced, 
and  it  may  be  of  more  service  in  indicating  a  slight  degree  of  the  change, 
especially  when  the  solution  is  applied  to  microscopic  sections.  The  sub- 
sequent addition  of  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  may  develop  a  violet 
or  dark-blue  color,  but  this  further  test,  which  is  recommended  by  Vir- 
ehow,  is  not  easily  obtained  and  is  unnecessary.  The  albuminoid  sub- 
stance may  undergo  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  is  also  said 
that  it  sometimes  tends  to  contract  and  to  become  changed  into  fibrous 
tissue. 

When  an  organ  or  tissue  is  the  seat  of  marked  albuminoid  disease,  it 
presents  certain  striking  characters.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  sometimes  to 
a  great  degree,  but  without  any  irregularity  in  form  or  outline,  the  surface 
being  quite  smooth,  and  the  margins  inclined  to  be  rounded.  The  weight 
is  proportionately  increased ;  the  specific  gravity  is  high ;  and  the  organ 
feels  heavy,  solid,  and  firm.  It  may  be  cut  into  regular  fragments,  quite 
smooth  and  presenting  sharp  margins;  or  very  thin  slices  may  easily  be 
removed.  It  can  also  be  torn  into  pieces,  while  the  consistence  is  peculiar, 
presenting  a  combination  of  toughness  and  resistance  with  elasticity,  re- 
sembling somewhat  that  of  wax,  or  wax  and  lard  combined — hence  the 
names  waxy  and  lardaceous.  A  section  is  dryish,  paler  than  normal, 
anaemic,  and  presents  a  glistening  and  translucent  aspect,  being  quite 
smooth,  uniform,  homogeneous,  and  compact.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, the  mischief  has  not  extended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alter  much  the 
general  physical  characters  of  organs ;  and  it  may  be*  limited  to  the  ves- 
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sels  or  to  certain  spots,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  so-called  "  sago-spleen/'  in 
which  the  material  is  confined  to  the  malpighian  corpuscles.  In  still  less 
advanced  cases  the  change  may  only  be  detected  by  examining  sections  of 
the  affected  tissue  under  the  microscope,  and  to  these,  well-washed,  the 
iodine  test  may  be  applied.  The  minute  arteries  and  capillaries  are  al- 
most always  first  involved,  especially  their  muscular  coat,  and  the  cells  of 
their  inner  coat.    The  walls  become  thickened,  the  channel  is  narrowed, 
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Liver-cells  infiltrated  with  amyloid  matter,    a,  Isolated  cells;  6,  A  frazment  of  the  secreting  net- 
work in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  individuml  cells  have  ceased  to  be  visible.— Bu^dfleisch. 

and  on  section  the  vessels  remain  patent,  while  they  assume  a  compact, 
translucent,  shining  appearance,  so  that  they  come  to  resemble  silvery 
cords  or  threads.  After  a  time  the  material  extends  to  the  cells  and  in- 
tercellular tissues,  enlarging  the  former  and  making  them  more  spherical, 
at  the  same  time  displacing  their  normal  contents,  the  nucleus  being  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  The  cells  then  coalesce,  and  the  whole  structure 
presents  finally  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance  mentioned  above.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  substance  makes  its  way  directly  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  afterwards  extends  into  the  tissues  around. 

2.  Orgam  and  Tissues  Involved, — Albuminoid  disease  is  particularly 
liable  to  afiect  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  cells,  and  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres.  Any  organ  or  tissue  in  the  body  may  be  implicated,  and 
usually  several  organs  are  involved  at  the  same  time.  The  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  absorbent  glands  are  most  frequently  affected,  but  other 
structures  are  also  attacked  sometimes,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
suprarenal  capsules,  bones,  voluntary  muscles,  brain  and  spinal  cord  and 
their  membranes,  tonsils,  serous  membranes,  heart,  lungs,  pancreas,  uterus, 
and  bladder ;  morbid  deposits,  such  as  inflammatory  exudations,  tubercle, 
or  cancer,  may  also  present  the  albuminoid  change.  In  some  cases,  when 
it  follows  disease  of  bones,  it  begins  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands. 
In  many  of  the  organs  above-mentioned  the  disease  seems  to  be  limited  to 
the  minute  vessels. 

Pathology. — Various  theories  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  morbid  material  characteristic  of  albuminoid  degeneration. 
Virchow,  on  account  of  its  chemical  reactions,  formerly  considered  the 
substance  to  be  allied  to  starch  or  cellulose — hence  the  term  amyloid; 
others  believed  it  to  be  a  form  of  cholesterin.  These  views  have,  how- 
ever, been  entirely  disproved,  and  that  commonly  adopted  at  present  is, 
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that  the  material  is  of  an  albumiiwid  nature,  being  allied  to  albumen  and 
other  protein  elements.  The  results  of  chemical  analysis  show  that  at 
any  mte  it  is  a  nitrogenous  compound.  Dr.  Dickinson  affirms  that  organs 
in  which  it  exists  are  deficient  in  alkaline  salts,  and  this  observer  has  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  the  substance  consists  of  de-alkalized  fibrin.  Marcet 
found  that  the  affected  structures  were  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  contained  excess  of  soda  and  chlorine.  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  albuminoid  material,  two  distinct  theories  are  held,  viz.,  that 
it  is  the  product  of  some  local  degeneration  or  metamorphosis  of  albu- 
minous tissues;  or  that  there  is  a  direct  deposit  from  the  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  alteration  in  this  fluid,  which  deposit  infiltrates  the  tissues. 
Nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  albuminoid  substance  has,  however,  been 
detected  in  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  modified 
after  it  escapes  from  the  vessels.  Dickinson  thinks  that  the  blood  is  de- 
prived of  its  alkali,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  suppuration,  and  that  the 
material  is  then  deposited.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  strongly  advocates  the 
degeneration  theory,  and  calls  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
waxy  degeneration  proper,  and  the  secondary  deposit  of  fibrinous  material 
which  results  from  it. 

Symptoms. — Only  a  few  general  remarks  need  be  made  here  with  regard 
to  the  symptomatology  of  albuminoid  disease,  as  the  clinical  signs  of  this 
complaint  will  again  be  described  in  connection  with  individual  organs. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  out  what  symptoms  are  due  to  the  original 
affection,  and  what  to  the  albuminoid  disease.  Nutrition  is  impaired,  and 
the  patient  is  emaciated,  often  extremely  so,  at  the  same  time  becoming 
pale  and  anaemic,  and  presenting  a  peculiar  transparency  of  tissues,  or  a 
waxy  look.  There  is  great  debility  in  many  cases,  with  a  tendency  to 
syncope.  CEdema  of  the  legs  is  often  observed,  due  to  weakness  of  the 
tissues  and  ansemia.  With  regard  to  the  various  organs,  when  either  of 
these  is  the  seat  of  albuminoid  disease,  its  functions  are  interfered  with 
more  or  less ;  local  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  developed ;  while  certain 
organs  are  frequently  obviously  enlarged,  and  present  well-defined  char- 
acters on  physical  examination. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  primary 
disease,  suppuration  being  checked,  or  any  other  condition  which  is  causing 
the  albuminoid  degeneration  being  attended  to.  At  the  same  time  the 
general  health  must  be  improved  by  good  diet,  hygienic  measures,  tonics, 
iron,  and  other  remedies  which  may  be  indicated  in  particular  cases.  The 
administration  of  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is  certainly  often  attended 
with  considerable  benefit  if  persevered  in  for  some  time. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
individual  diseases.  Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  with  regard 
to  the  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  diseases,  and  many  systems 
have  been  proposed.  The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  following  chapters 
is  mainly  in  accordance  with  that  recognized  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
most  of  the  complaints  being  described  as  they  come  under  one  or  other 
of  the  groups  mentioned  below,  though  it  will  be  expedient  to  deviate 
from  this  arrangement  in  some  instances. 

I.  General  Diseases. — These  aflect  more  or  less  the  entire  system, 
and  though  local  morbid  conditions  are  often  present,  they  arise  secon- 
darily, as  the  necessary  or  accidental  consequences  of  the  general  disorder. 
Under  this  class  are  included: 

(A.)  The  various  idiopathic  fevers,  find  certain  other  affections  which 
are  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  on  the  system,  introduced  from 
without.  Ex,  Scarlatina,  small-pox,  ague,  hooping-cough,  diphtheria, 
hydrophobia. 

(B.)  Constitutional  Diseases. — These  maladies  are  dependent  upon  some 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  or  so-called  cachexia,  which,  however,  is 
usually  revealed  by  local  lesions,  often  developed  in  several  parts  of  the 
body  at  the  same  time  or  in  succession.  Many  of  them  originate  from  the 
action  of  a  morbid  poison,  either  entering  from  without,  or  more  commonly 
generated  within  the  system,  or  handed  down  by  hereditary  transmission. 
In  some  of  these  diseases  no  such  morbific  agent  can  be  detected.  Hx. 
Rheumatism,  gout,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  scurvy. 

II.  Local  Diseases. — This  group  comprises  the  various  affections  to 
which  the  several  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  liable.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  under  this  heading  not  only  primary  local  disorders, 
but  also  certain  complaints  which  are  more  strictly  of  a  general  character, 
but  which  present  special  local  manifestations. 
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I.  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


A.   IDIOPATHIC  FEVERS  AND  ALLIED  DISEASES. 

Acute  Specific  Fevers — Acute  Exanthemata. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  several  diseases  included  under  the 
above  group,  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  present  connection  to  consider  the 
following  subjects,  viz.,  Fever,  Contagion,  and  Epidemics. 


CHAPTER  L 

FEVER  OB  PYREXIA, 

The  phenomena  characteristic  of  fever  may  be  observed  in  connection 
with  two  distinct  classes  of  cases :  First,  they  may  follow  and  be  the  result 
of  some  local  lesion  in  a  tissue  or  organ,  especially  inflammation,  when  the 
fever  is  termed  secondary,  symptomatic,  or  merely  pyrexia,  fever,  or  the 
pyrexial  state.  The  fever  attending  pneumonia  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  group.  Secondly,  they  may  constitute  the  chief  and  primary  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  state,  not  being  due  to  any  evident  local  cause,  and 
if  any  special  organ  or  tissue  becomes  morbidly  affected,  this  occurs  sec- 
ondarily. Idiopathic,  essential,  primary,  or  specific  are  the  terms  applied  to 
fever  under  these  circumstances,  or  it  is  simply  denominated  a  fever.  It 
then  originates  from  the  presence  of  some  morbid  poison  in  the  blood, 
either  introduced  from  without,  or  developed  within  the  body.  The  acute 
specifics  and  rheumatic  fever  afford  examples  of  this  class. 

Essential  Phenomena  and  Symptoms. — The  precise  symptoms  which 
may  be  observed  in  different  febrile  diseases  are  necessarily  very  variable, 
but  there  are  certain  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  the  pyrexial 
condition,  whatever  the  cause  may  be  to  which  this  is  due,  and  to  these 
phenomena  attention  will  now  be  directed.     They  may  be  arranged  thus: 

1.  Rise  in  Temperature, — This  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
only  absolutely  essential  sign  of  fever,  excessive  heat  of  the  body  being 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  febrile  state.  It  may  be  evident  in 
the  aspect  or  sensations  of  the  patient,  or  the  skin  may  feel  hot  to  the 
touch  ;  but  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  these  sources  of  information, 
and  the  existence  of  pyrexia  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  the 
use  of  the  thermometer.    The  temperature  may  range  from  only  just  above 
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the  normal  to  108°,  110°,  or  112°  Fahr.,  and  possibly  even  much  higher 
than  this,  but  it  does  not  often  exceed  105°  or  106°.  It  may  continue  to 
rise  for  some  time  after  death. 

2.  Alterations  in  the  Secretions, — Pyrexia  is  attended  with  deficient  elim' 
ination  of  water  from  the  system,  there  being  at  the  same  time  excessive 
destruction  of  tissues.  Hence  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  as  a  rule 
diminished  in  quantity,  as  well  as  altered  in  quality,  from  which  result 
some  prominent  symptoms,  viz. :  a.  Dryness  and  roughness  of  the  skin^ 
though  this  is  not  always  observed,  in  some  cases  there  being  profuse  per- 
spiration, b.  Derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  salivary,  gastric, 
and  intestinal  secretions  are  deficient ;  hence  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the 
mouth  clammy  ;  there  is  much  thirst,  but  no  inclination  for  food  ;  and  the 
bowels  are  constipated.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  also  not  unfrequent 
symptoms,  c.  Changes  in  the  urine.  This  is  much  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, high-colored,  very  acid,  with  a  strong  odor,  and  of  high  specific  gravity. 
It  also  generally  contains  an  excess  of  its  organic  nitrogenized  constituents, 
especially  uric  acid  and  urea,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  these  substances 
being  excreted  during  the  twenty-four  hours  than  in  health.  There  is 
likewise  often  an  increase  in  hippuric  acid,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
coloring  matters,  but  not  always.  The  alkaline  chlorides  are  commonly 
deficient,  and  may  be  absent  altogether.  Abnormal  ingredients  may  be 
present,  while  slight  albuminuria  is  common  in  febrile  cases. 

3.  Dei'angements  of  the  Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  is  increased  in 
frequency,  and  may  rise  to  120,  140,  or  more,  being  as  a  rule  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature.  A  rise  of  1°  Fahr.  has  been  stated  to  be  attended 
with  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  of  eight  beats  per  minute, 
but  to  this  statement  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  its  other  characters 
the  pulse  varies  greatly  under  diflferent  circumstances.  In  long-continued 
or  severe  cases  it  tends  to  become  very  weak,  irregular,  on  even  intermit- 
tent, these  characters  being  associated  with  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

The  blood  is  altered  in  composition,  there  being  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  alkalies  present,  and  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  serum ;  after  a 
time  the  albumen  and  red  corpuscles  also  become  deficient,  while  the  white 
corpuscles  are  often  increased  in  number.  In  some  forms  of  fever  the 
proportion  of  fibrin  is  much  above  the  normal ;  in  others  it  is  greatly 
reduced.     In  certain  cases  the  blood  is  dark  and  fluid. 

4.  Disorders  of  Respiration. — The  respirations  are  usually  increased  in 
frequency  in  febrile  diseases.  Some  observers  affirm  that  they  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pulse;  others  that  the  ratio  is  always  disturbed,  the  respira- 
tions being  in  excess.  Neither  of  these  statements  will  hold  good  for  all 
cases.  With  regard  to  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  the  balance  of 
opinion  is  that  this  is  above  the  normal  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  breathing. 

6.  Disturbance  of  the  Nervous  System. — Symptoms  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous system  usually  attend  the  pyrexial  state.  In  the  early  stage  chills  or 
rigors  are  often  experienced,  with  general  pains  or  soreness,  and  a  sense  of 
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exhaustion,  languor,  and  inaptitude  for  any  occupation  or  effort.  Sorae 
fevers  present  special  localized  pains,  and  headache  is  a  very  frequent 
complaint.  Restlessness,  insomnia,  and  slight  nocturnal  delirium  are  also 
common  symptoms.  Under  certain  circumstances  there  may  be  very 
serious  nervous  disturbance,  indicated  by  great  general  prostration;  delir- 
ium, either  violent  or  muttering;  somnolence,  or  actual  stupor  tending  to 
coma ;  and  muscular  disorders,  such  as  tremors,  subsultus  tendiuum,  pick- 
ing at  the  bedclothes,  or  convulsions. 

6.  General  Symptoms, — Owing  to  the  undue  waste  of  tissues,  while  at 
the  same  time  but  little  food  is  taken  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  and  even 
this  is  assimilated  with  difficulty,  febrile  patients  always  lose  flesh  and 
weight  more  or  less  rapidly, and  feel  debilitated  and  depressed;  they  may 
become  exceedingly  emaciated  and  prostrated  in  a  short  time,  the'tissues 
being  very  rapidly  consumed.     Auscniia  is  also  frequently  induced. 

Modes  of  Termination. — Supposing  recovery  to  take  place,  subsi- 
dence of  fever,  or  what  is  technically  termed  defervescence,  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  following  modes:  1.  Crisis. — This  mode  is  characterized  by 
a  sudden  or  speedy  abatement  of  the  fever,  indicated  by  a  rapid  fall  in 
temperature,  which  may  become  normal  in  a  few  hours ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  generally  a  considerable  increase  in  the  various  excretions,  evi- 
denced by  profuse  perspiration,  a  free  flow  of  urine  containing  a  large 
amount  of  solid  ingredients,  or  watery  diarrhoea,  which  are  regarded  as 
critical  discharges.  Occasionally  some  form  of  hieraorrhage  occurs,  such 
as  epistaxis.  2.  Lysis. — Here  there  is  a  gradual  defervescence,  the  tem- 
perature subsiding  slowly  and  regularly  for  some  days,  and  there  being  no 
critical  discharges.  3.  A  combination  of  crisis  and  lysis. — At  first  a  rapid 
fall  of  temperature  occurs  to  a  certain  point,  this  being  followed  by  a 
gradual  lowering  ;  or  for  some  days  a  reguh«r  alternation  of  high  and  low 
temperatures  is  observed.  4.  Irregular. —  Occasionally  defervescence  is 
quite  irregular  in  its  progress.  During  convalescence  the  temperature  and 
amount  of  excretion  often  fall  below  the  normal  standard. 

Types  or  Varieties. — The  symptoms  described  as  belonging  to  fever 
are  variously  combined,  and  present  a  wide  range  as  regards  their  sever- 
ity and  course.  Hence  certain  types  are  recognized,  which  will  now  be 
pointed  out. 

1.  Types  depending  upon  the  course  and  mode  of  progress  of  the  symptoms  : 
a.  Continued. — This  group  comprehends  all  fevers  which  run  a  tolerably 
regular  course,  without  any  very  marked  variation  in  temperature  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  day.  It  includes  the  acute  specific  fevers  (small-pox, 
scarlatina,  etc.),  and  most  cases  of  inflammatory  fever.  In  these  com- 
plaints the  temperature  rises  more  or  less  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point, 
then  remains  tolerably  stationary  for  a  time,  and  finally  defervescence  oc- 
curs in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned.  6.  Remittent — Here  the  fever 
presents  marked  remissions  alternating  with  exacerbations,  as  indicated 
by  the  temperature  and  other  symptoms.  This  variety  is  met  with  chiefly 
iu  tropical  climates,  but  remission  is  also  an  important  character  of  hectic 
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fever,  c.  Intermittent, — This  type  is  characterized  by  temporary  com- 
plete cessation  of  all  febrile  symptoms,  which  only  come  on  at  certain 
regular  intervals,  and  run  through  a  definite  course,  the  temperature  in 
the  meanwhile  being  quite  normal.  The  different  forms  of  ague  afford 
examples,  d.  Relapsing, — In  some  forms  of  fever,  after  an  attack  of  the 
continued  type,  defervescence  and  apparent  recovery  take  place,  but  this 
is  followed  after  some  days  by  a  relapse,  which  course  of  events  may  be 
repeated  more  than  once. 

2.  Types  depending  upon  the  severity  and  combination  of  symptoms: 
a.  Simple. — This  form  is  the  simplest  expression  of  fever,  presenting  the 
characters  already  described,  but  in  a  mild  degree.  It  is  well  exemplified 
in  ordinary /e6ricu/a. 

b.  Inflammatory. — As  the  term  suggests,  this  type  is  usually  associated 
with  local  acute  inflammations,  at  all  events  at  the  outset.  It  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  accompany  every  inflammatory  disease,  nor  does  the 
degree  of  pyrexia  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of 
the  inflammation.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  present  when  some  tissues  are 
aflfected  than  others;  also  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and  in  those  of 
a  sanguine  temperament.  The  symptoms  are  well  marked, though  varying 
much  in  severity,  and  they  are  of  a  sthenic  character.  Shivering  or  dis- 
tinct rigors  mark  the  onset,  followed  by  considerable  reaction.  The  tem- 
perature is  high,  the  skin  feeling  hot  and  dry.  There  are  marked  pains 
in  the  limbs,  with  much  headache.  Vascular  excitement  runs  high,  as 
evidenced  by  a  frequent,  strong,  and  full  pulse.  The  blood  contains  an 
excess  of  fibrin-forming  materials,  and  exhibits  the  "buffycoat."  The 
digestive  organs  are  much  disturbed,  there  being  a  thickly  furred  but 
moist  tongue,  disagreeable  breath,  great  thirst,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and 
constipation.  The  urine  is  distinctly  febrile.  There  is  much  restlessness, 
with  sleeplessness  or  nocturnal  delirium  ;  and  occasionally  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  such  as  convulsions  or  delirium,  usher  in  the  attack,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  children. 

c.  Hyperpyrexial. — Here  the  temperature  is  very  high,  varying  from 
107°  to  115^  or  more.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  ascend  very  rapidly,  this 
being  associated  with  grave  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  and 
lungs.  Hyperpyrexia  has  been  most  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  and  sunstroke,  but  it  may  be  observed  in  other  febrile  con- 
ditions, such  as  that  due  to  pneumonia. 

d.  Low  T)/pes. — Under  this  group  may  be  included  the  following: 
i.  Adhenic  or  Adynamic. — The  patient  is  very  weak  and  feels  much  pros- 
trated. The  temperature  is  only  slightly  raised,  and  the  pulse  is  fee- 
ble and  small,  though  accelerated.  In  short,  febrile  reaction  is  not 
prominent.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  much  thirst,  and  the  tongue 
continues  moist.  Usually  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  present,  but  there 
may  be  nocturnal  delirium.— ii.  Typhoid  or  Ataxic.  "  The  Typhoid 
State.** — This  presents  some  important  distinctions  from  the  former.  The 
tongue  tends  to  become  dry  and  covered  with  a  brown  or  black  crust ;  the 
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teeth  and  gums  at  the  same  time  being  incrusted  with  sordes.  The  heart's 
action  is  much  impaired,  as  evidenced  by  the  characters  of  its  impulse  and 
sounds ;  by  the  pulse,  which  is  very  weak  and  compressible,  often  irregu- 
lar or  intermittent ;  and  by  the  tendency  to  capillary  congestion  in  depend- 
ent parts,  leading  to  low  inflammation.  Nervous  symptoms  are  prominent, 
e:specially  low^  muttering  delirium,  muscular  tremblings  and  twitchings, 
and  stupor  ending  in  coma.  iii.  Malignant. — In  some  cases  the  symptoms 
are  of  such  an  exceedingly  low  type,  being  freely  attended  with  haemor- 
rhages and  petechias,  that  they  may  be  truly  termed  malignanl.  The 
terms  putrid  or  septic  are  sometimes  applied  to  fever  under  these  circum- 
stances. Another  form  of  rmdignant  fever  is  that  in  which  some  poison 
seems  to  act  upon  the  system  so  violently  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  suc- 
cumb at  once,  there  being  no  evident  reaction,  or  any  local  lesions  set  up. 
This  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  the  exanthemata. 

e.  Hectic. — Hectic  fever  is  usually  associated  with  profuse  suppuration, 
but  may  attend  any  great  drain  upon  the  system.  Phthisis  frequently 
presents  this  variety  in  its  most  typical  form.  It  is  of  a  distinctly  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  type,  there  being  exacerbations,  as  a  rule,  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  twice.  The  fever  sets  in  very  gradually, 
at  first  only  a  slight  evening  rise  in  temperature  being  noticed,  with  quick- 
ening of  the  pulse;  after  a  while  pyrexia  becomes  more  or  less  constant, 
but  a  marked  increase  takes  place  towards  evening,  beginning  with  chil- 
liness or  rigors,  followed  by  much  heat  of  skin,  which  increases  up  to  or 
beyond  midnight,  and  is  succeeded  by  profuse  sweats,  so  that  the  patient's 
clothes  and  the  bedclothes  may  become  saturated.  The  subjective  feeling 
of  heat  is  usually  very  considerable,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  having  often  a  burning  sensation.  The  appearance  of  the  patient 
is  frequently  very  characteristic  and  striking,  there  being  a  circumscribed 
bright  red  or  pink  spot  on  each  cheek,  well  known  as  the  hectic  flunk.  The 
pulse  is  very  easily  excited  and  rendered  quicker ;  during  the  paroxysms 
it  may  rise  to  120  or  more.  It  varies  in  its  characters,  but  is  generally 
jerky,  moderately  soft,  and  compressible.  The  respirations  are  also  hur- 
ried. This  fever  is  attended  with  rapid  and  great  emaciation,  while  the 
patient  feels  much  exhausted  after  each  attack,  becoming  ultimately  ex- 
ceedingly feeble.  The  mental  faculties  are  unaffected  until  near  the  close 
of  life,  being  often,  in  fact,  peculiarly  lively  and  brilliant.  The  duration 
of  this  variety  of  fever  is  very  variable,  but  it  tends  to  be  prolonged. 

PATHOLOCiY. — The  pathology  of  the  febrile  state  is  still  a  subject  in- 
volved in  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
experimental  investigation  which  has  been  devoted  to  it.  Very  conflict- 
ing views  are  held  as  to  its  origin  and  nature,  and  as  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  characterized.  It  seems  so  far  clear  that 
the  condition  may  be  set  up  by  some  morbid  poison  which  has  gained  an 
entrance  into,  or  been  generated  within,  the  system  ;  or  in  connection  with 
some  local  lesion,  especially  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  found  in  his  experiments  that,  by  injecting  certain  fluid:;!,  which 
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he  terms  "  pyrogenic,"  in  very  small  quantity  into  the  circulation,  fever 
could  be  excited,  and  these  fluids  either  contained  bacteria  or  the  material 
out  of  which  bacteria  are  developed.  The  view  most  commonly  adopted, 
and  probably  the  correct  one,  is,  that  at  any  rate  the  commencement  of 
the  febrile  process  results  from  some  disturbance  in  connection  w^ith  the 
nervous  system,  either  directly  induced  by  the  morbid  poison  alluded  to 
above,  whatever  this  may  be ;  or  in  a  reflex  manner,  through  irritation 
of  the  sensory  nerves  distributed  in  an  inflamed  part.  It  is  believed  that 
the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves  are  specially  implicated,  which 
leads  to  increased  cardiac  action  and  general  vasomotor  disorder,  with 
consequent  paralysis  of  the  vessels.  Elaborate  hypotheses  have  lately 
been  advanced  to  explain  the  pathology  of  fevef,  which  were  well  set  forth 
in  the  excellent  address  on  medicine  delivered  by  Dr.  Good  ridge  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  held  at  Bath.*  Some 
pathologists  do  not  agree  with  the  notion  of  any  direct  implication  of  the 
nervous  system  in  fever,  but  maintain  that  the  cause  which  originates  this 
condition  acts  immediately  upon  the  blood  and  living  tissues;  in  short, 
that  it  is  throughout  a  disorder  of  protoplasm.  Even  when  pyrexia 
results  from  inflammation,  the}'^  consider  that  the  local  contamination  of 
the  blood  affects  the  whole  mass,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  febrile  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  when  pyrexia  has  been  set  up  it  is 
attended  with  destruction  of  tissues  in  excess  of  what  normally  takes  place. 
In  health  the  structures  of  the  body  do  not  undergo  rapid  metiimorphosis, 
the  food  chiefly  yielding  the  elements  by  the  decomposition  of  which  ani- 
mal heat  is  sustained,  though  the  experiments  of  the  late  Claude  Bernard 
proved  that  this  is  partly  contributed  to  by  the  muscles,  which  even  when 
at  rest  are  in  a  state  of  semi-contraction,  and  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
slow  combustion ;  this  has  been  recently  verified  by  the  observations  of 
Samuel  and  other  investigators.  In  febrile  conditions  the  tissues  become 
quickly  destroyed,  being  changed  into  various  substances  of  lower  chemical 
composition.  This  destruction  involves  the  albuminous  or  nitrogenized 
tissues,  as  well  as  the  fat,  and  the  muscles,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
are  specially  affected,  these  structures  wasting  rapidly,  their  fibres  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  granular  degeneration  under  the  microscope. 
The  nerve-centres,  ganglia,  and  nerves  undergo  a  similar  change,  though 
to  a  much  less  degree ;  the  bones  also  become  lighter ;  and  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  are  diminished  in  number.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
glandular  organs  do  not  become  smaller,  being,  indeed,  often  enlarged 
from  congestion,  especially  in  young  and  healthy  persons.  This  is  particu- 
larly observed  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  liver,  the  cella  of  these 
organs  also  becoming  enlarged  and  granular. 

The  substances  into  which  the  tissues  are  transformed  are,  as  was  proved 
by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  chiefly  those  produced  in  health,  only  formed  in 
excess,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid.     Intermediate  products 

*  See  British  Medical  Journal,  August  10th,  1878,  p.  200. 
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of  (lecompositioD  may,  however,  be  generated,  some  of  which  are  probably 
quite  foreign  to  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  As  to  the  place  where  the 
change  occurs  there  is  no  certainty.  Some  pathologists  consider  that  it 
takes  place  in  the  tissues  themselves;  others  believe  that  the  albuminous 
elements  break  down  into  a  circulating  albumen,  which  in  the  blood 
becomes  converted  into  materials  of  lower  grade,  such  as  urea. 

The  chemical  and  vital  changes  in  the  tissues  and  blood  just  described, 
have  been  usually  regarded  as  chiefly  accounting  for  some  of  th^  more 
prominent  phenomena  which  accompany  the  febrile  state.  Beginning 
with  the  rise  m  temperature,  it  is  well  known  that  such  destructive  pro- 
cesses must  be  attended  with  the  development  of  heat ;  while  it  has  also 
been  found  that  as  a  rule  the  temiKjrature  in  febrile  cases  is  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  these  changes,  especially  as  evidenced  by  the 
amount  of  the  products  of  tissue-metamorphosis  eliminated  in  the  various 
excretions.  In  most  cases  excessive  excretory  elimination  is  observed, 
particularly  by  the  urine,  the  quantity  of  urea  discharged  often  bearing  a 
close  relation  to  the  increase  in  temperature;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  made  a  measure  of  the  other.  In  some 
instances  there  is  little  or  no  increased  elimination  during  the  progress  of 
the  fever.  This  is  explained  by  the  retention  of  the  products  of  meta- 
morphosis in  the  blood,  owing  partly  to  their  great  abundance,  or  to  their 
transformation  being  incomplete,  substances  being  generated  which  the 
kidneys  cannot  get  rid  of;  partly  to  some  condition  of  the  excretory 
organs  which  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of  their  functions.  It 
IS  in  such  cases  that  critical  discharges  are  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fever;  whilst,  as  the  result  of  deficient  eHmination  of  the 
substances  generated,  and  their  consequent  accumulation  within  the  sys- 
tem, serious  consequences  are  liable  to  ensue.  Thus,  the  typhoid  type  of 
fever  is  usually  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  these 
materials.  Their  circulation  through  the  various  organs  and  tissues, 
e«peoially  the  nerve-centres,  is  supposed  to  originate  the  low  symptoms 
observed  in  the  typhoid  condition.  This  poisoning  of  the  system  also 
partly  accounts  for  the  secondary  inflammations  which  are  so  liable  to 
arise  in  the  course  of  febrile  cases. 

The  view  just  considered,  which  attributes  the  phenomena  of  fever 
mainly  to  the  excessive  destruction  of  tissues,  has  of  late  been  much  ques- 
tioned, though  this  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Samuel,  one  of  the  most 
recent  investigators,  who  concludes  that  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
pyrexial  condition  is  mainly  due  to  increased  heat-production,  the  result 
of  change  in  the  muscles.  As  the  result  of  experiments  made  to  determine 
the  eflTects  upon  the  animal  heat  of  making  different  sections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  as  well  as  of  observations  as  to  what  happens  in  cases  of  injury  to 
various  parts  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  in  certain  nervous  diseases,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the  rise  in  temperature  in  pyrexia  is 
directly  connected  with  the  nervous  system  in  some  way  or  other.  There 
are  conflicting  statements  respecting  the  eflTects  of  various  sections  of  the 
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spiDal  cord  upon  the  beat  of  the  body,  and  also  as  to  what  has  been  ob- 
served in  cases  of  injury,  some  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  is  often  very  much  raised  under  such 
circumstances.  A  remarkable  case  was  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society 
by  Mr.  Teale,  of  Scarborough,  in  which,  in  connection  with  some  injury 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  the  temperature  ranged  for  nine  weeks 
from  108°  to  above  122°  F.,  probably  on  one  occasion  reaching  at  least 
125°,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering. 

With  regard  to  the  modes  in  which  the  nervoUs  system  is  supposed 
to  influence  the  temperature,  the  main  theories  are  as  follows:  (i.)  The 
hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that  there  is  a  nerve-cejif re' which  regulates 
the  produdlon  of  heat,  and  that  when  its  functions  are  more  or  less  in  abey- 
ance, the  development  of  heat  is  augmented.  For  such  a  view,  however, 
there  is  no  adequate  proof,  (ii.)  Another,  and  a  more  reasonable  notion 
is,  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  the  result  of  vasomotor  disturbance. 
Most  observers  believe  that  the  vasomotor  system  is  paralyzed,  and  that 
hence  the  vessels  become  dilated,  an  undue  amount  of  heat  being  conse- 
quently lost  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Senator  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
tried  to  prove  that  there  is  increased  irritability  of  the  vasomotor  nerves 
in  fever,  particularly  of  those  supplying  the  arteries  of  the  skin,  and  that 
therefore  the  vessels  contract,  thus  interfering  with  the  loss  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  normal  temperature.  Buss,  another  recent  investigator, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  febrile  rise  in  temperature  is  essentially 
due  to  retention  of  heat,  owing  to  relatively  diminished  heat  discharge  in 
proportion  to  the  heat-production. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  nervous  svstem  does  influence 
the  temperature  of  the  body  considerably,  but  in  cases  which  are  ordinarily 
recognized  as  febrile,  there  is  still  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  in- 
creased heat  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  exaggerated  tissue- 
metamorphosis.  Those  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  centres  in 
which  the  temperature  is  raised,  appear  to  be  of  a  different  character.  As 
a  subsidiary  cause  of  the  increased  temperature  in  the  febrile  condition,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  perspiration  partly  regulates  the 
animal  heat,  and  this  being  usually  more  or  less  checked,  the  temperature 
becomes  proportionately  elevated. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Beale  on  this  subject  deserve  notice.  He  believes  that 
the  bioplasm  of  the  blood,  bloodvessels,  and  tissues  is  greatly  increased  in 
pyrexia,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive  heat.  He  further 
states  that  there  is  insufficient  oxidation  of  tissues,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
blood  becomes  loaded  with  noxious  materials  which  the  excretory  organs 
cannot  remove,  and  this  condition  of  the  blood  is  favorable  to  the  gmwth 
of  bioplasm. 

As  already  stated,  the  low  nervoiis  symptoms  observed  in  certain  febrile 
cases  have  been  attributed  mainly  to  non-elimination  of  the  deleterious 
products  resulting  from  destruction  of  tissues,  and  their  consequent  accu- 
mulation in  the  blood.     They  have,  however,  been  also  referred  to  the 
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direct  action  of  some  fever-poison  upon  the  nerve-centres ;  to  excessive 
heat  of  the  blood,  though  this  view  seems  to  be  negatived  by  Mr.  Teale's 
case  ;  and  to  plugging  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  gray  matter  with  white 
corpuscles  or  septic  emboli. 

With  respect  to  the  eireulaiory  system,  in  the  early  stage  the  heart  is 
excited,  but  as  the  febrile  process  advances  this  organ  becomes  greatly 
impaired  in  its  action,  because  its  muscular  tissue  undergoes  degeneration ; 
it  is  supplied  with  impure  blood  ;  and  its  nervous  stimulant  is  impaired. 
As  a  consequence  the  alterations  in  the  cardiac  impulse  and  sounds,  and 
in  the  characters  of  the  pulse  are  observed,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to 
hypostatic  congestions,  these  being  also  directly  contributed  to  probably 
by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  vessels,  tissues,  and  blood,  and  according 
to  Beale,  by  the  excessive  growth  of  bioplasm,  which  tends  to  block  up  the 
capillaries. 

Such  are  the  main  points  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of  fever.  There 
is  no  adequate  explanation  of  another  phenomenon  observed,  viz.,  the  reten- 
tion of  water  in  the  system.  It  was  suggested  by  Parkes  that  some  material 
forms  in  the  blood,  such  as  gelatine,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  hypothesis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  febrile  cases  must  necessarily  depend 
greatly  on  the  cause  of  the  fever,  and  will  therefore  vary  with  each  par- 
ticular disease.  So  far  as  the  pyrexia  itself  is  concerned,  however,  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  always  influence  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis, 
viz.:  1.  Jt^  intensity, — The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  dangerous 
is  the  case,  and  the  prognosis  becomes  very  serious  when  it  reaches  above 
107°.  Under  appropriate  treatment,  however,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  patients  have  recovered,  even  after  the  teniperature  has  risen  to  a  much 
higher  point  than  this.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  certain  dis- 
eases and  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  the  heat  may  become  very  exces- 
sive and  yet  recovery  take  place.  2.  Its  type, — All  low  forms  of  fever  are 
grave,  and  any  tendency  towards  typhoid  or  adynamic  symptoms,  espe- 
cially if  the  nervous  system  is  much  affected,  should  be  looked  upon  with 
anxiety.  3.  Defective  elimination, — This  is  an  unfavorable  sign,  particu- 
larly if  associated  with  a  very  high  temperature.  4.  The  previous  condi- 
tion and  health  of  the  patient, — Young,  robust,  and  plethoric  persons  are 
often  more  severely  affected  than  those  in  opposite  conditions.  Some  dis- 
eases, such  as  gout,  increase  the  danger  of  febrile  disorders  considerably ; 
while  the  presence  of  organic  disease,  especially  of  the  kidneys  or  heart, 
renders  them  exceedingly  grave. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  cases  attended  with  fever  is  often  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty,  and  requires  the  most  careful  and  constant 
attention.  There  are  two  rather  prevalent  errors  which  need  be  guarded 
against.  First,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  treatment  is  of  no  avail  in 
febrile  diseases,  and  that  the  physician  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  By 
judicious  interference  it  is  possible  to  avert  death,  to  relieve  symptoms, 
and  even  to  hasten  recovery  in  some  cases.     On  the  other  hand  overactive 
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and  meddlesome  treatment  is  raost  injurious,  and  should  be  decidedly  dep- 
recated, especially  in  the  case  of  those  specific  fevers  which  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  through  a  certain  definite  course.  The  practice  of  endeavoring 
to  ctit  short  fevers  has  unquestionably  often  done  much  harm. 

There  are  certain  general  indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  pyrexial 
condition^  which  will  now  be  briefly  considered,  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  carried  out. 

1.  The  first  indication  is  to  diminish  the  temperaturey  if  this  tends  to  be 
excessive.  One  of  the  most  powerful  means  available  for  this  purpose  is 
the  external  application  of  cold.  This  acts  partly  by  increasing  the  elimi- 
nation by  the  skin,  but  also  probably  by  producing  some  marked  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  checking  destruction  of  tissues,  or,  as  Dr. 
Beale  thinks,  by  diminishing  the  growth  of  bioplasm.  The  modes  of  ap- 
plying cold  are  various,  viz.,  by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
water,  either  tepid  or  cold  ;  by  cold  affusion  or  douching,  which  may  be 
practiced  whilst  the  patient  is  in  a  warm  bath,  by  wet- pa  eking  in  a  sheet, 
by  the  use  of  cold  baths,  by  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  different  parts 
of  the  body,  by  injecting  iced-water  into  the  rectum,  or  by  placing  the 
patient  in  a  warm  or  tepid  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  then  gradu- 
ally reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  warm,  and  the  addition  of  cold  water 
or  even  ice,  the  latter  being  also  in  some  cases  applied  to  the  head,  spine, 
chest,  or  abdomen  at  the  same  time.  After  having  been  kept  in  the  bath 
for  a  varying  time,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  patient 
is  dried  and  removed  to  bed,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  apply  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet.  It  is  often  requisite  to  repeat  the  bath,  even  for  several 
times,  and  to  apply  ice  in  the  intervals. 

Some  of  the  methods  mentioned  are  not  only  useful  in  reducing  temper- 
ature, but  they  likewise  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  give  marked 
relief  to  low  nervous  symptoms,  and  may  also  have  an  influence  upon  the 
development  of  certain  exanthematous  eruptions,  either  in  the  way  of  en- 
couraging them  to  come  out,  or  of  limiting  their  amount  and  improving 
their  quality.  Of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  regular 
hydropathic  treatment  of  all  fevers,  especially  on  the  Continent.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  for  reasons  stated  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Practitioner 
for  January,  1875,  that  this  has  no  claim  to  be  recognized  and  followed  as 
a  routine  method  of  treatment,  and  that  there  are  grave  objections  against 
the  more  severe  methods  by  which  it  is  carried  out.  Cold  or  tepid  spong- 
ing of  the  skin  is  the  only  mode  applicable  to  ordinary  cases,  and  this  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  practiced  much  more  frequently  than  is  the  rule  at 
present,  for  it  is  often  decidedly  beneficial  and  affords  much  relief,  while  it  is 
not  at  all  dangerous  if  proper  care  be  exercised.  The  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  use  of  external  cold  is  so  eminently  serviceable,  are  those  in 
which  the  temperature  shows  a  tendency  to  ascend  rapidly,  or  in  which  it 
has  become  and  remains  very  high.  My  own  experience  corroborates 
that  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  and  others  as  to  the  remarkable  benefit  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  cold  in  the  manner  last  described, 
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wheu  there  is  hyperpyrexia.  Undoubtedly  in  similar  cases  not  only  is  it 
advisable  to  follow  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  but  this  is  the  only 
method  which  seems  to  offer  any  chance  of  recovery.  Of  course  it  must 
always  be  conducted  under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  its  effects  carefully 
watched. 

Venesection  has  been  employed  with  the  view  of  subduing  fever,  but 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  acts  most  injuriously,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  practiced  merely  for  this  object,  although  in  the  inflammatory 
variety  it  may  be  required. 

Among  medicinal  agents,  aconite,  digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  and  tartar 
emetic  are,  in  appropriate  cases,  most  useful  in  fevers.  They  reduce  the 
temperature  in  some  degree,  but  have  also  a  striking  effect  on  the  pulse, 
diminishing  its  frequency.  Some  of  these  drugs  have  a  further  action  on 
the  excretory  organs.  Quinine  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
temperature,  or  checking  its  ascent.  It  is  well  known  that  this  drug  has 
a  powerful  influence  upon  ague,  and  when  given  in  considerable  doses, 
v-xx  grains  or  more,  and  repeated  at  variable  intervals  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  to  have  some  power  of  diminishing  excessive  heat. 
Its  administration  may  be  combined  with  the  application  of  cold.  Salicylic 
acid  and  salicin  are  much  in  fashion  at  present  as  antipyretics.  Sul- 
phurous acid,  in  drachm  doses,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  has  also 
been  recommended.  The  employment  of  alcohol  will  be  alluded  to 
presently. 

2.  Another  important  indication  is  to  watch  the  excretions,  and  observe 
whether  proper  elimination  is  taking  place.  Some  authorities  advocate 
energetic  eli minatory  treatment  in  fever,  by  which  they  propose  to  get  rid 
of  any  specific  morbid  poison,  as  well  as  of  the  products  resulting  from 
destruction  of  tissues.  Such  treatment,  however,  is  not  advisable  as  a 
general  rule,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels 
freely  open,  and  to  give  some  mild  diaphoretics  and  diuretics;  but  it  is 
requisite  in  severe  cases  to  examine  the  excretions,  especially  the  urine, 
and  thus  to  ascertain  whether  the  materials  formed  are  being  properly 
got  rid  of,  and  if  such  is  not  the  case,  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  aid 
their  removal.  Should  symptoms  arise  indicating  that  the  system  is  being 
poisoned  by  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  tissue-change  in  the  blood, 
energetic  eliminatory  treatment  is  decidedly  called  for.  This  consists  in 
measures  which  promote  the  free  action  of  the  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys. 
Diaphoretics  and  diuretics  are  very  useful,  such  as  saline  mixtures  contain- 
ing citrate  of  potash  or  liquor  ammonia?  acetatis ;  along  with  the  free  use 
of  diluent  drinks.  Jaborandi  may  probably  be  found  valuable  in  some 
cases  on  account  of  its  diaphoretic  action.  The  employment  of  baths,  as 
already  described,  also  increases  the  skin  action.  In  severe  cases,  should 
the  urine  be  deficient,  it  is  desirable  to  endeavor  to  excite  the  kidneys  into 
activity  by  applying  hot  fomentations,  linseed-meal  poultices,  or  sinapisms 
over  the  loins,  or  by  means  of  dry  cupping.  Purgatives  must  be  employed 
with  cautioo,  as  they  are  likely  to  weaken  the  patient,  but  they  are  often 
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required,  aud  the  saline  aperients  are  the  most  efficient  in  these  cases. 
When  diarrhoea  is  present,  some  advocate  that  this  symptom  should  be 
permitted  to  continue,  or  even  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  medicines,  as 
it  is  a  natural  mode  of  elimination  of  a  poison.  It  certainly  is  not  always 
desirable  to  check  diarrhoea,  but  should  it  be  excessive,  or  should  the  pa- 
tient be  evidently  becoming  weakened,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  ad- 
visable to  restrain  the  discharge  by  appropriate  remedies. 

3.  One  of  the  most  necessary  and  difficult  parts  of  the  treatment  in 
many  cases  of  fever  consists  in  the  proper  administration  of  diet^  including 
food  aud  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  food  must  be  nutritious,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  easy  assimilation.  Milk  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  diet, 
as  well  as  good  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  chicken  broth,  and  eggs.  A  most 
important  matter  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  attend  to  is  to  give  the 
food  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals,  in  definite  and  moderate  quantities, 
and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  too  long  a  time,  and 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  requisite  nutriment.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rules,  as  each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits. 
In  the  low  forms  of  fever  large  quantities  of  nutritious  aliments  are  called 
for. 

With  regard  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  these  are  by  no  means  always  re- 
quired, and  their  indiscriminate  use  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  they  are  of  the  utmost  value,  though  much  ex- 
perience is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  particular  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  stimulant  to  be  administered  under  different  circumstances.  There- 
fore young  practitioners  should  be  particularly  cautious  as  to  how  they 
employ  these  remedies,  and  should  watch  their  effects  very  closely.  Wine 
or  brandy  generally  answers  best,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
very  large  quantities,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  taken  in 
certain  cases  without  producing  the  ordinary  intoxicating  effects  of  alcohol. 
It  is  most  important  that  stimulants  should  be  administered  at  regular 
intei'vaJs  and  in  definite  doses.  The  essential  value  of  alcohol  consists,  not  in 
its  making  up  for  food,  which  must  be  given  at  the  same  time,  but  in  that  it 
maintains  the  action  of  the  heart  while  the  system  is  struggling  against  the 
effects  of  the  fever.  Hence  the  chief  indication  for  its  use  is  to  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  this  organ,  as  evidenced  by  its  impulse  and  sounds;  by 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  as  regards  its  frequency,  force,  and  amount  of  tone; 
and  by  the  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Other  organs,  however, 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  in  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  administration 
of  stimulants,  attention  must  likewise  be  paid  to  the  tongue,  skin,  respi- 
ratory organs,  aud  nervous  system.  Their  good  effects  are  seen  in  the 
tongue  becoming  moist  and  less  furred,  the  skin  perspiring,  the  tempera- 
ture reduced,  the  number  of  respirations  diminished,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem calmed.  If  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  baked,  the  skin  burning  and 
non-perspiring,  the  respirations  hurried,  and  the  nervous  system  excited, 
alcohol  is  doing  harm.  With  regard  to  its  influence  on  temperature,  alco- 
hol has  been  proved  only  to  lower  this  directly  when  given  in  large  quau- 
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titieSy  aud  then  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  degree.  My  own  experience 
has  convince<l  me  that  in  hyperpyrexia!  cases  it  is  requisite  to  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  the  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  poured  into  the  system  in  a  reckless  manner,  with  the 
view  of  lowering  the  temperature. 

It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  fever  that  alcohol  is  most  useful,  and  especi- 
ally when  it  tends  towards  an  asthenic  or  adynamic  type.  No  case,  how- 
ever, should  be  allowed  to  sink  into  a  low  condition  for  want  of  stimulants, 
as  it  may  then  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  revive  the  patient.  If 
there  is  any  probability  of  this  event  taking  place,  they  should  be  employed 
from  the  first.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  important  in  these  cases  to  watch 
constantly  and  thoroughly,  and  to  observe  at  frequent  intervals  the  effects 
of  the  administration  of  stimulants,  lest  they  should  be  pushed  too  far.  This 
may  be  judged  of  partly  by  the  smell  of  the  breath.  They  must  be  given 
with  particular  caution  if  the  urine  is  very  deficient  or  contains  albumen. 
As  to  the  quantity  required,  this  will  vary  much  in  different  cases.  Usually 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tables|X)onful  of  brandy  will  be  needed,  given  at 
intervals  of  from  three  hours  to  half  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances. 
Old  people  require  a  considerable  quantity  as  a  rule,  and  young  children 
bear  stimulants  well.  Wine  or  brandy  may  be  conveniently  given  beaten 
up  with  egg»y  the  brandy- aud-egg  mixture  (B.  P.)  being  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration, or  along  with  beef  tea. 

Dr.  Beale  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  good 
effects  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation  :  1.  By  its  direct  action 
on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  it  immediately  stimulates  the  heart's  action, 
and  thus  promotes  the  capillary  circulation.  2.  After  absorption  into  the 
blood  it  alters  the  consistence  and  chemical  properties  of  fluids  and  solids, 
and  cuts  short  the  life  of  rapidly  growing  bioplasm,  or  causes  it  to  live 
more  slowly.  It  reduces  the  permeating  tendency  of  blood-serum,  renders 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  less  permeable  to  fluids,  checks  the  disiutegration 
of  blood-corpuscles,  interferes  with  or  modifies  chemical  changes,  and  has 
a  direct  action  upon  the  particles  of  naked  and  living  bioplasm. 

4.  Attention  to  hygienic  conditions  is  another  point  of  much  importance 
in  the  management  of  febrile  diseases.  This  matter  will  be  again  specially 
considered,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated  that  two  of  the  most 
essential  requisites  are  free  ventilation,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  patient 
obtains  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  to  remove  that  which  is  vitiated,  and 
cleanliness.  Rest  of  the,body  and  mental  quietude  are  also  most  important 
elements  in  the  treatment  of  many  febrile  cases.  Patients  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  friends  or  others  who  are  not  required  in  the 
sick-room.  Of  course  competent  nursing  is  often  indispensable,  and  the 
nurse  should  wear  dresses  which  do  not  rustle,  and  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
contagious  fevers,  the  contagious  poison  will  not  readily  adhere. 

5.  Many  sj/mptoms  arise  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  which  require 
special  treatment,  and  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  it  may  be  useful  to  con- 
sider here  the  more  common  of  these  in  some  detail. 
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a.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  organs  are  often  troublesome. 
Thirst  is  almost  always  complained  of  more  or  less.  For  its  relief  the  fol- 
lowing drinks  will  be  found  agreeable  in  different  cases,  viz.,  simple  iced 
water ;  barley  water ;  toast  and  water ;  iced  milk  with  soda  water ;  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  (5j  to  Oj),  which  may  be  flavored  according  to  taste ; 
some  acid  drinks,  such  as  lemonade  made  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  a 
drink  composed  of  3j  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  Oj  of  water  or  bar- 
ley water  and  a  little  honey  or  sugar ;  tamarind  water ;  or  iced  cham- 
pagne with  seltzer  water  or  soda  water  in  small  quantities,  if  stimulants 
are  indicated.  The  frequent  sucking  of  small  fragments  of  ice  will  gene- 
rally be  found  of  much  service.  Patients  may  also  in  most  cases  be  allowed 
to  suck  juicy  fruits  in  moderation,  such  as  grapes  or  oranges.  It  is  oflen 
necessary  to  give  instructions  to  the  nurse  to  cleanse  the  mouth  from  time 
to  time. 

Vomiting  is  not  uncommonly  a  symptom  needing  attention.  Many 
practitioners  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  an  emetic  at  the  commencement  of 
any  febrile  attack,  but  the  advantages  of  this  routine  method  of  treatment 
are  by  no  means  obvious.  If,  however,  vomiting  or  an  inclination  to  vomit 
seems  to  be  due  to  some  source  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  an  emetic  is 
useful,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  vinum  ipecac,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  followed 
by  plenty  of  lukewarm  water.  In  order  to  check  vomiting  special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  diet,  and  it  will  be  well  to  give  no  food  at  all,  if 
this  symptom  is  troublesome,  except  very  small  quantities  of  iced  milk 
with  lime  water  or  soda  water  at  frequent  intervals ;  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy  with  the  same  quantity  of  strong  beef  tea  or  beef  juice.  Iced 
champagne  with  seltzer  water  in  small  doses  is  also  very  serviceable,  as 
well  as  the  sucking  of  ice.  With  regard  to  medicinal  remedies,  the  most 
eflScacious  in  febrile  conditions  are  effervescent  draughts  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  nj;ij-iv;  or  the  latter  with  a  little  mucilage  or  bismuth.  If  opium 
or  morphia  is  admissible,  it  is  useful  in  some  cases  to  add  tincture  of  opium 
or  solution  of  morphia  "Riij-v  to  each  effervescent  draught.  When  sick- 
ness resists  the  ordinary  remedies,  minute  doses  of  strychnia  sometimes 
have  a  remarkable  effect  in  checking  it.  Local  applications  over  the 
epigastrium  are  also  serviceable  in  obstinate  cases,  viz.,  linseed-meal  poul- 
tices, sinapisms,  flying  blisters,  or  cold  by  means  of  the  ice-bag.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tendency  to  vomiting  is  not  kept  up  by  anything 
wrong  in  the  sick-room,  such  as  bad  smells  or  deficient  ventilation. 

The  bowels  very  often  require  to  be  regulated.  In  most  cases  constipa- 
tion is  the  symptom  calling  for  treatment.  For  this  the  best  remedies  are 
usually  the  ordinary  black  draught,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
with  peppermint-water,  Seidlitz  powders,  castor  oil ;  or,  for  children,  rhu- 
barb and  magnesia.  In  some  cases  more  powerful  purgatives  are  required. 
Diarrhcea  sometimes  needs  to  be  checked,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  may  be  k  mode  of  elimination,  and  therefore  it  should  not 
be  heedlessly  interfered  with.  It  may  be  generally  stopped,  if  necessary, 
by  the  ordinary  remedies  in  different  combinations,  such  as  opium  in  the 
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form  of  pill,  tincture,  or  enema ;  carbonate  of  bismuth,  chalk  mixture, 
tincture  of  catechu,  mineral  acids,  or  Dover's  or  compound  kino  powder. 

6.  Head  symptoms  are  among  the  most  common  needing  attention  in 
acut€  febrile  diseases.  If  headache  is  severe  or  persistent,  it  is  desirable 
to  apply  some  cold  lotion  or  an  ice-bag  to  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
to  employ  cold  or  warm  affusion,  the  latter  answering  best  for  old  and  feeble 
patients.  It  is  often  advisable  to  cut  the  hair  very  short,  or  even  to  shave 
the  scalp.  Dry  cupping  over  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  also  serviceable  in 
some  cases  ;  or,  if  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  it  may  be  useful  to  apply 
two  or  three  leeches  over  the  temples.  Similar  treatment  is  indicated 
should  there  be  active  or  violent  delirium,  this  symptom  being  often  much 
relieved  by  freely  douching  the  head  with  water,  either  cold  or  warm. 
Small  blisters  to  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck  are  also  beneficial  in 
some  cases.  Low  delirium  generally  calls  for  the  administration  of  stim- 
ulants. 

Sleeplessness  is  a  very  important  symptom  to  treat,  and  demands  great 
attention.  Patients  often  Huffer  seriously  from  want  of  sleep,  and  I  be- 
lieve very  injurious  consequences  sometimes  result  in  fevers  from  a  need- 
less dread  of  giving  narcotics.  Opium  and  morphia  are  the  chief  remedies 
of  this  class,  and  it  is  best  to  give  either  of  them  in  the  liquid  form  in  a 
tolerably  full  dose.  If  there  is  much  throbbing  headache  or  active  de- 
lirium, it  is  recommended  to  combine  the  opium  with  a  small  dose  of  tartar 
emetic  or  with  ipecacuanha,  Dover's  powder  forming  an  excellent  com- 
pound, in  which  the  latter  is  contained,  and  one  which  I  have  frequently 
found  act  very  beneficially.  Should  there  be  a  tendency  to  low  delirium 
opium  may  be  given  along  with  stimulants.  This  drug  is  contraindicated 
if  the  lungs  are  involved  to  any  extent,  and  the  respiratory  functions  are 
much  interfered  with  ;  if  the  kidneys  are  affected  ;  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  stupor  ;  or  if  the  pupils  are  much  contracted.  Other  useful  medicines 
for  procuring  sleep,  which  some  practitioners  employ  in  preference,  are 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  doses  of  15  to  30  grains  or  more  ;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium ;  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  from  50  to  80  minims;  tincture  of  bella- 
donna ;  chloroform  ;  and  nepenthe.  General  restlessness  and  irritability 
is  frequently  much  relieved  by  sponging  the  skin,  or  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  desirable  to  put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath.  If  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  unpleasantly  acute,  it  is  useful  to  put  a  little  cotton-wool  into  the  ears. 

Any  tendency  to  stupor  or  coma  must  be  combated  by  freely  douching 
the  head  ;  blistering  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  applying  sinapisms  or  turpen- 
tine fomentations  to  the  legs  and  chest ;  and  administering  diffusible 
stimulants  internally,  with  strong  coffee.  In  extreme  cases  much  benefit 
has  followed  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  shaven  scalp.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  any  of  the  nervous  symptoms  above  alluded  to  may  be 
dependent  upon  retention  of  deleterious  materials  within  the  system,  and 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  that  the  excretory  organs  are  acting  prop- 
erly, while  it  may  be  requisite  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  retained  mor- 
bid products  by  exciting  a  free  action  of  these  organs. 
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c.  Measures  directed  against  adynamic  or  typhoid  symptoms  are  very 
ol'teu  called  for  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases.  As  already  stated,  alco- 
holic stimulants  and  abundauce  of  nourishing  food  are  demanded  under 
such  circumstances,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  these  should  be 
administered  at  frequent  intervals,  strict  directions  being  given  that  the 
patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  too  long  a  time,  and  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  support.  In  addition  to  these  remedies,  certain 
tonic  and  atimxdant  medicines  are  very  useful  in  adynamic  cases,  namely, 
ammonia  with  decoction  of  bark,  quinine  in  full  doses,  mineral  acids,  sul- 
phuric or  chloric  ether,  chloroform,  camphor,  and  musk.  At  the  same 
time  sinapisms  may  be  applied  over  different  parts  of  the  body.  When 
there  is  great  depression,  strong  coffee  and  phosphorus  have  been  found 
serviceable.  If  patients  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  swallow, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  enemata,  by  means  of  which  food  and  stimulants, 
as  well  as  medicine,  may  be  administered.  It  is  important  in  these  cases 
to  look  to  the  bladder,  and  to  take  care  that  it  is  properly  emptied,  the 
catheter  being  employed  if  required. 

6.  In  acute  fevers  it  is  requisite  to  watch  for  and  take  every  precaution 
against  local  complications ^  and  to  treat  them  as  they  arise.  It  is  especi- 
ally needful  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  as  these  organs  are  very 
liable  to  become  the  seat  of  hypostatic  congestion  or  inflammation.  Posi- 
tion will  have  some  influence  in  preventing  this  untoward  event,  the 
patient  not  being  allowed  to  lie  with  the  head  too  low,  while  change  of  pos- 
ture from  time  to  time  is  encouraged.  It  is  further  advisable  to  promote 
cough  and  expectoration  occasionally,  so  as  to  avoid  any  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Inflammatory  affections  arising  in  the 
course  of  fevers  do  not  contraindicate  the  use  of  stimulants,  provided  these 
remedies  are  otherwise  called  for.  Indeed,  not  uncommonly  they  indicate 
a  necessity  for  increasing  their  amount.  Particular  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  bedsores,  as  they  are  very  prone  to  occur. 
The  parts  upon  which  the  patient  lies  must  be  frequently  examined,  and 
kept  dry  and  clean ;  should  there  be  the  least  sign  of  irritation,  a  water- 
pillow  or  bed  ought  to  be  provided,  and  the  skin  washed  over  with  some 
spirit  and  water. 

7.  Great  care  is  usually  required  during  convalescence  from  fevers,  as 
regards  diet,  hygiene,  and  medicinal  treatment.  Tonics  and  remedies  for 
promoting  digestion  are  often  very  beneflcial.  Undue  muscular  exertion 
and  fatigue  must  be  avoided  for  some  time.  Change  of  air  is  often  at- 
tended with  marked  benefit,  and  hastens  convalescence  considerably. 
Sequelie  must  be  watched  for,  and  treated  if  they  should  occur. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

ON  CONTAGION  AND  EPIDEMICS. 

I.   Ck)NTAGION. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  entering  upon  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  main  facts  and  theories  associated  with  this  most  important  subject, 
because,  though  it  has  to  do  with  some  other  maladies,  its  chief  interest  is 
connected  with  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Using  Jhe  word  in  its  general 
sense,  a  coiUagious  disease  may  be  defined  as  "  a  disease  which  is  capable 
of  being  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another,  either  of  the  same  or  some 
other  species."  The  agent  by  which  it  is  so  transmitted  is  named  the  con- 
tagium  or  contagion, 

1,  Origin  and  Source  of  Contagion ;  Conditions  under  which  it  exists ;  and 
Modes  oj  Propagation. — It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
primary  origin  of  the  various  contagious  poisons,  and  as  to  whether  they 
are  capable  of  being  developed  de  novo  at  the  present  time.  Probably  a 
few  of  the  infectious  diseases  may  be  thus  generated,  but  the  majority  of 
these  affections,  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  are  communicated  from  one 
human  being  to  another  ;  while  a  small  number  are  transmitted  from  some 
other  animal  to  man,  such  as  vaccinia,  hydrophobia,  glanders,  and  malig- 
nant pustule.  In  some  cases  the  latter  can  be  retransmitted  to  the  same 
or  another  animal,  usually  in  a  modified  form.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
possibly  the  contagious  poison  may  occasionally  be  derived  from  plants. 

Thecontagium  exists  under  different  forms,  and  is  given  off  in  different 
ways.  There  is  one  distinct  class  of  affections  in  which  it  is  associated 
with  obvious  parasitic  animals  or  plants,  or  their  germs,  for  instance,  sca- 
bies, and  the  various  forms  of  tinea.  In  other  cases  the  contagium.  is  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  organized  cells,  such  as  those  of  cancer.  Not 
unfrequently  the  poison  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pus,  or  other  morbid 
products,  derived  from  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surface,  or  from  pustules, 
of  which  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  small-pox,  glabders,  and  puerperal  perito- 
nitis afford  illustrations.  It  may  exist,  also,  in  the  contents  of  papules  or 
vesicles ;  or  in  the  substance  of  the  dried  scab  which  succeeds  a  pustule,  as 
in  the  case  of  small- pox.  Many  contagious  poisons  have  no  palpable 
form,  but  are  given  off  in  the  various  exhalations  and  excretions  of  the 
body,  especially  in  those  emanating  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  Some  are 
supposed  only  to  contaminate  the  breath,  such  as  that  of  whooping-cough  ; 
others  seem  to  be  present  in  all  the  exhalations,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
secretions,  for  example,  that  of  small-pox.  The  poison  of  scarlatina  is 
very  abundant  in  connection  with  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  which  is  shed 
in  this  disease.  Cholera  and  typhoid  fever  are  generally  believed  to  be 
communicable  only  through  the  faeces,  which  can  impart  specific  charac- 
ters to  any  excrement  with  which  they  are  mixed.     Hydrophobia  is  an 
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example  of  a  contagious  malady  only  transmissible  through  a  special  se- 
cretion, namely,  the  saliva.  It  has  been  said  that  malignant  pustule  may 
arise  from  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  affected  with  this  disease.  The 
blood  may  be  the  channel  by  which  a  contagious  poison  is  directly  con- 
veyed. It  is  important  to  remember,  also  that  the  emanations  from  the 
body  of  a  person,  who  has  died  of  an  infectious  disease,  may  give  rise  to 
the  same  malady  in  another  individual,  and  this  power  of  imparting  con- 
tagion may  continue  for  some  time  after  death. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  how  the  contagion  may  be  transmitted 
from  one  animal  or  individual  to  another,  and  how  it  gains  access  into 
the  system  ?  In  some<;ases  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  niaterial  in  which 
the  poison  resides  into  close  and  intimate  relationship  with  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  the  tissues,  so  that  immediate  absorption  may  take  place.  This  is 
artificially  carried  out  by  inoculation,  that  is,  by  puncturing  the  skin  or 
otherwise  destroying  its  superBcial  portion,  and  introducing  the  source  of 
contagion  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  or  even  directly  into  the 
vessels.  It  may  be  absorbed,  however,  through  any  abrasion  or  ulcer, 
situated  either  on  the  skin,  or  a  mucous  surface.  Hydrophobia,  syphilis, 
and  vaccinia  are  examples  of  diseases  which  can  only  be  propagated  in 
this  way. 

Another  mode  of  communication  is  by  direct  cou^acf,  without  any  breach 
of  continuity  of  the  surface.  This  has  been  specially  termed  transmission 
by  contagion,  but  it  is  not  advisable  thus  to  limit  the  use  of  this  word.  It 
is  particularly  through  mucous  membranes  that  contagious  poisons  enter 
the  system  in  this  way,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  gonorrhoea  and  purulent 
ophthalmia.  Parasitic  diseases  are  propagated  by  contact,  such  as  sca- 
bies ;  and  it  is  stated  that  malignant  pustule  may  arise  in  consequence  of 
the  purulent  matter  soaking  through  the  skin. 

Many  contagious  affections  can  be  conveyed  from  one  individual  to 
anotlrer  without  the  necessity  of  any  immediate  contact  between  them. 
The  contagium  is  given  off  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  thus 
passes  to  the  unaffected  person,  being  subsequently  inhaled  or  swallowed, 
or  absorbed  by  the  skin.  To  this  mode  of  communication  many  would 
limit  the  application  of  the  word  infection.  The  poison  may  also  become 
mingled  with  the  food,  such  as  milk,  and  be  thus  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. Further,  the  contagious  elements  often  become  attached  to  what  are 
termed  fomiies,  including  articles  of  clothing,  especially  those  of  a  woollen, 
silken,  or  cotton  fabric;  bedding  and  bedclothes;  hair  and  various  other 
articles  ;  and  they  are  thus  propagated.  They  may  retain  their  activity 
under  these  circumstances  for  long  periods,  in  this  way  being  the  means 
of  originating  their  several  diseases  after  considerable  intervals,  though 
they  tend  to  become  weakened  by  lapse  of  time.  Persons  passing  between 
•the  sick  and  healthy  often  carry  an  infectious  disease  to  the  latter.  A  con- 
tagious poison  may  also  be  conveyed  by  clothes  sent  to  be  washed,  or  sent 
borne  from  an  infected  school ;  as  well  as  by  letters,  cabs,  and  numerous 
other  agencies.    Moreover,  it  frequently  becomes  attached  to  furniture, 
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or  to  the  floor  and  walls  of  rooms,  and  thus  infection   may  arise  after  an 
indefluiie  interval,  if  the  apartments  have  not  been  properly  disinfected. 

Flies  and  other  insects  are  believed  to  be  the  means  of  disseminating 
contagious  diseases  in  some  instances,  by  alighting  first  on  diseased  and 
then  on  healthy  individuals.  Water  taken  into  the  stomach  is  a  most 
dangerous  medium  for  conveying  the  poison  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever, 
in  consequence  of  the  excreta  of  patients  suflering  from  these  complaints 
finding  their  way  into  and  becoming  mixed  with  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

Some  contagious  maladies  may  be  communicated  by  all  the  modes  just 
considered,  others  only  through  one  of  them,  as  will  be  pointed  out  when 
treating  of  these  affections  individually.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  they  are  all  inoculable,  if  the  necessary  conditions  could  be  ascer> 
taiue<l,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  statement. 

After  it  has  reached  an  individual  a  contagious  poison  attaches  itself  to 
the  skin,  as  well  as  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  throat, 
respiratory  passages,  alimentary  canal,  and  other  parts,  and  it  may  even 
find  its  way  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  then  passes  through  the 
more  delicate  membranes,  or  becomes  imbedded  in  the  thick  mucous  tis- 
sue, through  which  it  gradually  finds  its  way,  or  penetrates  the  little  chinks 
between  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  skin.  Thus  it  reaches  the  minute 
capillaries  and  lymphatics,  into  which  it  enters,  and  is  subsequently 
carried  through  the  system.  Absorption  is  promoted  by  a  swollen,  soft, 
and  moist  state  of  the  skin,  or  by  a  weak  distended  condition  of  the  capil- 
laries ;  while  it  is  especially  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  wounds  or  abra- 
sions, and  by  such  a  condition  as  that  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus  afler 
delivery  (Beale). 

2.  Degrees  of  Contagiousness  of  Different  Diseases ^  and  Modifying  Influ- 
e^ices. — There  are  marked  differences  with  regard  to  the  facility  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases.  Some,  such  as  small-pox, 
are  very  readily  communicated ;  others,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  are  uncer- 
tain. .  Many  modifying  influences  are  also  at  work.  The  probability  of  a 
contagious  disease  being  communicated  is,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  poison  which  reaches  the  system,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  many  instances  a  very  minute  quantity  is  sufficient. 
The  virulence  of  the  contagium  also  varies  often  at  different  periods,  either 
in  the  course  of  an  infectious  malady  or  of  an  epidemic.  The  mode  of 
application  has  considerable  influence,  inoculation  being  obviously  the 
most  certain.  It  is  believed  that  a  contagium  becomes  weakened  by  pass- 
ing through  several  individuals.  If  any  fluid  containing  a  contagious 
poison  is  much  diluted,  there  is  less  chance  of  successful  inoculation.  From 
experiments  made  with  the  lymph  of  small-pox,  vaccinia,  and  other  in- 
fectious liquids,  it  would  appear  that  by  allowing  such  liquids  which  con- 
tain contagious  particles  to  stand  for  some  time,  these  particles  subside  to 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  upper  layer  of  fluid  may  be  inoculated  without 
produciog  any  effect.    By  thorough  filtration  they  may  also  be  separated. 
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This  proves  that  the  liquid  portion  does  not  cootain  the  contagium,  bat 
that  the  latter  resides  in  the  deposited  particles. 

Much  will  depend  frequently  on  the  temperament,  constitution,  state  of 
health,  and  previous  habits  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  eoutagium  is 
applied,  as  to  whether  the  disease  will  be  transmitted  or  not. .  A  previous 
attack  of  a  contagious  malady  usually  protects  against  a  second,  but  not 
invariably,  though  when  a  second  attack  occurs,  it  is  generally  of  a  mild 
character.  Syphilis  cannot  be  produced  even  by  inoculation  after  this  has 
been  done  a  certain  number  of  times.  It  is  exceptional,  but  not  impossi- 
ble, for  two  infectious  diseases  to  be  present  in  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  such  an  event  occurs,  they  generally  modify  one  another;  in 
some  instances  one  affection  of  this  kind  exercises  a  protective  influence 
against  another,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  or  greatly  modifies  it, 
as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  relation  which  exists  between  small-pox  and 
cow-pox.  Some  individuals  seem  quite  insusceptible  to  certain  infectious 
disorders,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  this.  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  disease  has  occurred  during  intrauterine  life. 

External  conditions  have  a  very  important  influence  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  contagion.  Unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  virulence  of  many  contagious  poisons.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  water  intensifies  the  virulence  of  the  contagium  of  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera.  Climate  and  season  have  a  considerable  modifying  influence, 
some  diseases  requiring  a  high  temperature  for  their  development,  others 
being  checked  by  much  external  heat.  The  direct  application  of  great 
heat  or  extreme  cold,  as  well  as  of  certain  chemical  agents,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  destroying  contagious  poisons  and  rendering  them  inert, 
as  upon  this  effect  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  power  which  we  possess 
of  checking  the  spread  of  the  diseases  originated  by  these  agents.  Among 
the  most  efficient  chemical  substances  acting  thus  are  chlorine,  iodine,  hy- 
pochlorite of  lime,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites,  crea- 
sote,  carbolic  and  cresylic  acid,  Condy*s  fluid,  and  chloralum. 

3.  Nature  of  Contagion, — There  are  certain  contagious  affections  which 
are  evidently  dependent  upon  definite  parasitic  plants  or  animals,  and,  in 
each  individual  disease  of  this  class,  the  particular  animal  or  plant  which 
originates  it  obviously  constitutes  its  contagious  element.  With  regard  to 
the  ordinary  infectious  diseases,  it  is  assumed  that  in  connection  with  each 
of  them  there  is  a  "  specific  morbific  agent  or  poison,  capable  of  exciting 
and  propagating  this  one  disease  and  no  other,  and  without  the  action  of 
which  upon  the  system  it  cannot  possibly  arise."  This  supposed  poison 
has  been  variously  named  a  contagium,  virus,  zyme,  orfennetit.  The  nature 
and  mode  of  action  of  contagia  are  warmly  disputed  questions,  towards 
the  elucidation  of  which  important  and  interesting  researches  have  been, 
and  are  still  being  carried  on.  A  discussion  held  at  the  Pathological 
Society,  on  the  "  Germ-theory  of  Disease,"  in  1875,  served  to  bring  out 
the  principal  views  entertained  on  this  subject,  and  an  endeavor  has  been 
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made  to  incorporate  in  the  following  remarks  the  views  then  expressed,  as 
well  as  any  new  observations  which  have  since  been  made.       , 

Some  contagious  diseases,  and  especially  infective  forms  of  inflammation 
are  associated  with  distinct  morbid  products,  such  as  pus.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  in  these  affections  the  contagium  is  something  distinct  from 
such  morbid  materials,  and  that  these  only  form  a  vehicle  for  its  transmis- 
sion, but  several  high  authorities  maintain,  and  this  was  the  view  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  discus^sion,  that  in  the  contagious  inflam- 
mations the  inflammatory  products  themselves  constitute  the  contagion. 

Putting  out  of  the  question  the  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  a  con- 
tagium is  a  something,  a  subtle  entity,  which  it  will  ever  be  impossible  to 
separate  or  to  distinguish,  the  theories  which  are  at  all  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  between  which  the  main  argument  at  present  lies,  may  be 
classed  as:  1.  Chemical  or  Physico-chemical,  2.  Vital  or  Oerm- theories. 
Under  -the  former,  two  chief  views  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  viz. :  (a.) 
That  the  contagium  in  each  case  is  a  speciflc  chemical  compound,  proba- 
bly of  an  organic  nature,  and  either  solid,  liquid,  or  in  the  form  of  a  vola- 
tile gas.  (6.)  That  it  is  albuminoid  matter  in  a  state  of  rapid  chemical 
and  physical  change,  in  short,  mere  decomposing  organic  matter.  The 
germ-theory y  or  theory  of  contagium  vivwm,  has  been  received  with  much 
favor,  but  many  eminent  investigators  strenuously  oppose  it,  and  amongst 
these  Dr.  Bastian  stands  prominently  forward,  while  others  are  very  dubi- 
ous, and  will  not  give  any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  it  is  afflrmed  that  all  contagious  diseases  arise  from  the 
action  of  living  organisrtu  or  germs,  which  are  specifically  distinct  from 
each  other  in  the  several  individual  aflTections.  There  is  by  no  means  an 
agreement  in  the  opinions  held  as  to  the  character  of  these  supposed  dis- 
ease germs,  or  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  they  exercise  their  injurious 
influence.  Those  who  adopt  this  theory  generally  believe  that  they  are 
living  microscopic  parasites  or  their  germSy  which,  according  to  some,  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  of  the  nature  of  minute  fungi;  according 
to  others  to  the  animal  kingdom,  including  living  organisms,  variously 
described  as  bacteria,  vibrios,  micrococci,  mictj^zymes,  zooglo^a,  etc.  With 
respect  to  the  part  which  these  organisms  pLay  in  the  propagation  and  de- 
velopment of  contagious  maladies,  it  is  usually  supposed  that  they  themselves 
constitute  the  contagium,  and  that  "  their  powers  of  producing  disease  are  due 
to  their  organic  development."  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  has  suggested  "  that 
they  may  serve  as  carriers  of  infection  from  diseased  to  healthy  parts,  or  froin 
diseased  to  healthy  individuals,  and  yet  be  utterly  devoid  of  any  power  of 
themselves  originating  the  contagium  they  convey."  Prof.  Lister  has  ad- 
vanced the  view  "  that  the  fungi  and  their  relations,  bacteria,  may  contain  in 
themselves  some  chemical  compound  absolutely  peculiar  to  them,  and  form- 
ing part  of  their  substance,  which  may  act  upon  albuminous  compounds 
after  the  manner  of  a  ferment."  Dr.  William  Roberts,  in  his  admirable  ad- 
dress in  Medicine,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Aseociation  in  Manchester  in  1877,  strongly  advocated  the  theory  of  con- 
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tagium  vimim,  in  support  of  which  he  brought  forward  important  experi- 
mental proof.  He  also  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  organisms  become 
contagious  through  a  process  of  "variation"  or  "sporting"  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  from  organisms  originally  harmless,  as  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  vegetable  kingdom.* 

Dr.  Beale  entertains  a  very  distinct  germ  theory  from  that  just  con- 
sidered. He  maintains  that  the  germs  are  not  parasites,  but  that  they  are 
extremely  minute  particles  of  living  germinal  matter  or  bioplasm,  which 
present  no  differences  in  appearance  in  different  diseases,  even  under  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  have  an  essential  diflfereuce  in  vital 
power.  He  says  "  a  disease-germ  is  probably  a  particle  of  living  matter, 
derived  by  direct  descent  from  the  living  matter  of  man's  organism."  Dr. 
Maclagan,  in  the  discussion  at  the  Pathological  Society,  while  advocating 
the  germ-theory,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  organisms  which  produce 
the  phenomena  of  disease  are  not  those  which  we  see  and  describe -as  bac- 
teria, but  other  and  much  more  minute  organisms."  He  added,  "  I  think, 
indeed,  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  true  disease-germs  have  ever 
been  seen.  Of  their  existence  we  judge  by  the  phenomena  to  which  they 
give  rise." 

The  main  arguments  upon  which  the  germ-doctrine  rests  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  First,  the  foundation  for  this  doctrine  as  applied  to  con- 
tagious diseases  originated  in  a  supposed  analogy  between  ordinary  fer- 
mentation and  the  mode  of  action  of  contagia;  and  it  was  maintained 
that  fermentation  is  invariably  associated  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
growth  of  low  organisms.  Moreover,  special  kinds  of  fermentation  are 
attended  with  the  formation  of  special  organisms ;  thus,  vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  set  up  by,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  development  of  the  toi^la 
eerevisiie,  while  Lister  has  shown  that  a  specific  organism,  which  he  terms 
the  bacterium  lactic,  always  leads  to  the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  This 
matter,  however,  has  not  yet  been  de6nit«ly  settled,  and  even  Pasteur 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  organisms  or 
their  germs  is  not  essential  for  fermentation,  and  that  this  process  may 
occur  without  them.  Besides,  many  will  not  allow  that  there  is  any  real 
analogy  between  fermentation  and  contagion.  Secondly,  the  germ-doo- 
trine  is  said  to  explain  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  the  phenomena 
which  contagious  diseases  present,  the  rapid  multiplication  ofcontagium 
within  the  body,  as  well  as  its  power  of  retaining  its  vitality  for  long 
periods,  and  of  resisting  destructive  influences.  Thirdly,  infective  inflam- 
mations are  found  to  be  attended  with  the  development  of  abundant  bac- 
teria in  the  affected  tissues ;  and  these  organisms  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  agents  by  which  septicaemia  is  originated.  Bastian  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  look  upon  the  bacteria  present  in  the  tissues  which  are  the 
seat  of  infective  inflammation,  not  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  process,  but 
as  pathological  products,  being  developed  from  pre-existing  germs,  the 


*  See  British  Medical  Journal,  August  1 1th,  1877. 
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tissues  uudergoiug  a  bacterial  degeneration.  It  has  been  proved  by  Bur- 
don  Sanderson  and  others  that  bacteria  are  innocuous  when  introduced 
into  a  healthy  organism ;  but  this  observer  has  nevertheless  shown  that 
these  are  the  agents  which  originate  septiesemia,  for  when  bacteria  are 
brought. into  contact  with  decomposing  fluids,  either  within  or  without  the 
body,  they  produce  a  powerful  virus,  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tion set  up  by  their  growth  and  development,  and  this  virus  causes  septicae- 
mia. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  this  is  quite  different  from 
the  mode  in  which  specific  organisms  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  causation 
of  contagious  diseases.  Fourthly,  the  connecti(m  between  certain  specific 
diseases  and  special  organisms  has  been  definitely  traced.  The  disease 
called  splenic  fever  has,  by  a  remarkable  series  of  experiments,  been 
found  to  be  caused  by  an  organism  which  has  been  named  bacillus  anthracis. 
Relapsing  fever  is  connected  with  the  development  of  an  organism  called 
the  f^pirillum,  Klein  has  discovered  that  the  disease  named  pig  typhoid 
is  due  to  another  specific  organism.  Vaccinia,  small-pox,  sheep-pox,  and 
a  few  other  contagious  diseases,  have  been  attributed  to  certain  minute 
particles  named  micrococci,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  organisms. 
Specific  growths  have  also  been  described  in  connection  with  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  other  com  plaints,  though  without  sufficient  grounds,  and 
Lewis  and  Cunningham  have  failed  to  discover  any  organism  in  cholera 
after  the  most  careful  and  searching  investigations. 

4.  Effects  of  the  Action  of  a  Contagiuin  upon  the  System,  and  the  Changes 
it  undergoes. — The  effects  of  a  contagium  may  be  entirely  local  and  super- 
ficial, as  in  the  cases  of  scabies,  and  probably  gonorrhoea ;  or  in  a  few  in- 
stances they  are  at  first  local,  but  subsequently  become  general  or  consti- 
tutional, for  example,  syphilis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  primary  action  of 
the  morbific  principle  is  on  the  general  system,  and  this  is  usually  followed 
by  local  lesions.  At  present  attention  will  only  be  directed  to  the  course 
of  events  last  mentioned,  as  connected  more  particularly  with  the  specific 
fevers. 

When  the  poison  of  a  specific  fever  enters  the  system,  it  is  generally 
believed  to  produce  some  primary  change  in  the  blood,  but  some  think 
that  it  acts  first  on  the  nervous  system.  The  blood  becomes  soon  altered 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  its  fibrin  being  especially  dimin- 
ished. As  has  been  already  indicated,  it  is  a  favorite  notion  that  a  fer- 
mentative or  zymotic  process  is  set  up,  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
ordinary  fermentation  and  the  mode  of  action  of  contagia.  Bastian  rejects 
the  idea  of  any  such  analogy,  and  maintains  that  a  contagium  has  merely 
a  chemical  or  physical  action  upon  the  blood  and  tissues.  Dr.  William 
Roberts,  in  the  address  previously  alluded  to,  expressed  himself  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  in  regard  to  specific  contagia  we  shall  find  more  guiding 
analogies  in  parasitism  than  in  fermentation. 

After  a  contagium  gains  access  into  the  system  it  undergoes  rapid  in- 
crease, and  those  who  adopt  the  germ-theory  assume  that  it  is  capable  of 
self-muUiplication,  the  germs  multiplying  probably  at  the  expense  of  the 
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albuminoid  elements  of  the  blood,  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  tissues,  so  that 
the  minutest  quantity  of  a  contagious  poison  introduced  into  the  body  may 
generate  an  enormous  amount  of  the  same.  There  is  no  adequate  proof  of 
this,  however,  and  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Murchison,  that  the  "  poison  is  multiplied."  At  first  there  is  no  evi- 
dent sign  of  the  action  of  the  contagium  upon  the  system,  but  a  period  of 
incubafdon  ensues,  differing  induration  in  different  diseases,  though  having 
tolerably  defined  limits  in  each  several  malady.  This  incubation  period  is 
generally  considered  as  kisting  from  the  time  of  entrance  of  the  contagium 
into  the  system  until  the  first  onset  of  definite  symptoms,  there  being  in  the 
meantime  either  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  none  of  any  distinct  character.  It 
may  be  very  prolonged,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrophobia,  which  may  remain 
dormant  certainly  for  many  months.  In  the  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
however.  Dr.  W.  Squire  and  others  reckon  this  incubation  period  as  ter- 
minating with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient in  this  work  to  follow  the  definition  given  above.  The  action  of  the 
contagious  poi8(m,  when  it  originates  a  fever,  is  first  indicated  by  more  or 
less  severe  general  symptoms  of  a  pyrexial  character,  the  onset  of  which  is 
usually  well  marked,  and  is  characterized  by  rigors  and  other  symptoms. 
Frequently  there  are  local  symptoms  in  addition.  The  contagium  may 
act  so  violently  upon  the  system,  and  its  increase  may  be  so  rapid,  as  to 
cause  death  at  the  very  outset,  and  without  the  production  of  any  evident 
structural  lesion.  If  this  event  does  not  happen,  the  local  manifestations 
of  the  disease  become  developed  after  a  certain  time,  which  may  be  limited 
to  one  tissue  or  organ,  or  be  observed  in  several  parts,  and  these  constitute 
its  anatomical  characters.  The  various  eruptions  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  contagious  fevers  constitute  important  local  manifestations  of  these 
affections.  The  local  lesions  are  indicated  by  corresponding  symptoms, 
but  they  often  aggravate  the  constitutional  disturbance  as  well.  After  a 
certain  period  has  elapsed  the  symptoms  subside,  and  if  there  has  been 
fever,  defervescence  follows  according;  to  one  of  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed. The  poison  ceases  to  increase,  and  is  finally  expelled  altogether 
out  of  the  system.     Permanent  structural  changes  may  or  may  not  remain. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  each  of  these  specific  diseases  there  is 
a  considerable  regularity  and  uniformity,  not  only  in  the  course  of  the 
stages  above  described,  but  also  in  their  duration,  and  therefore  in  that  of 
the  entire  affection  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  natural  hiatory  of  the  several  maladies.  Complications 
and  sequelae  are,  however,  very  liable  to  arise,  which  interfere  with  the 
natural  progress  of  events.  Great  variety  is  also  observed  as  regards  the 
intensity  of  these  diseases.  In  some  instances  they  are  very  mild ;  in  others 
they  assume  a  typhoid  or  malignant  type,  and  are  extremely  fatal.  This 
difference  is  sometimes  seen  running  through  epidemics. 

5.  Eliminaiion  of  Contagious  Poisons. — As  has  been  already  stated,  in 
many  instances  the  contagium  ceases  to  multiply  after  a  time,  and  it 
passes  out  of  the  system,  this  also  occurring  during  the  entire  coune  of  the 
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malady.  The  main  theories  as  to  the  modes  iu  which  this  removal  is 
effected  are :  a.  That  the  living  particles  by  their  activity  make  their  own 
way  out  of  the  vessels  and  through  the  tissues,  and  thus  reach  the  surface. 
b.  That  they  are  conveyed  outwards  suspended  in  the  fluid  which  trans- 
udes from  small  vessels,  c.  That  the  poison  is  directly  eliminated  by  the 
agency  of  epithelial  and  secreting  cells,  especially  those  of  the  skin,  kid- 
neys, and  intestines.  According  to  this  idea  the  cells  attract  and  separate 
the  contagium,  and  are  then  cast  off,  being  replaced  by  new  elements. 
Those  who  believe  in  this  theory  look  upon  the  eruptions,  epithelial  des- 
quamation, diarrhoea,  and  such  phenomena  as  efforts  of  nature  to  eliminate 
the  poison,  and  on  this  they  found  a  special  treatment,  by  which  they  pro- 
pose to  assist  nature  in  this  eliminatory  process.  There  are  strong  objec- 
tions, however,  to  this  view.  Beale  argues  not  only  that  the  cells  have 
no  eliminatory  power,  but  that  the  poison  actually  destroys  them,  and  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  profuse  shedding  of  epithelium  which  is  observed  at 
the  close  of  some  of  the  contagious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever. 

II.  On  Epidemics. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  disseminated  amongst  the  population,  viz. :  1.  Sporadic^  or 
those  which  occur  in  an  isolated  and  scattered  manner,  and  do  not  attack 
large  numbers  of  people  at  the  same  time,  e.  g,,  bronchitis.  2.  Endemic,  or 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  or  which  are  constantly  prev- 
alent in  these  districts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  e.  g,,  ague.  3.  Epidemic, 
or  those  which  suddenly  attack  large  numbers  of  people,  and  spread  rap- 
idly amongst  them,  often  causing  great  devastation,  this  event  occurring 
at  irregular  intervals,  e,  g.,  cholera.  These  three  classes,  however,  are 
not  absolutely  distinct.  Sporadic  cases  of  epidemic  diseases  are  common 
enough,  and  these  are  frequently  endemic  in  a  district ;  for  instance  typhus 
fever  oflen  prevails  in  the  filthy  quarters  of  large  towns.  The  terms 
zymotic  and  miasmatic  are  in  conimon  use  to  designate  certain  diseases. 
Miasmatic  is  applied  to  all  specific  fevers,  but  it  has  also  been  limited  to 
those  of  malarial  origin.  The  word  zymotic  does  not  imply  any  fermenta- 
tion theory  of  disease,  but  is  now  made  to  include  all  epidemic,  endemic, 
and  contagious  maladies  which  are  capable  of  being  prevented  by  proper 
attention  to  hygienic  and  other  conditions. 

Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  subject  of  epidemics.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  originated  by  some  epidemic  itiflueiice,  the  nature  of  which 
is  in  most  cases  quite  unknown.  An  epidemic  may  sometimes  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  influence  of  contagion,  aided  by  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions, or  to  some  other  obvious  cause,  such  as  famine,  but  in  most  in- 
stances its  origin  cannot  be  thus  definitely  fixed.  Certain  diseases  prevail 
as  epidemics  which  probably  are  not  infectious,  for  instance,  influenza. 
Various  theories  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  epidemics 
under  these  circumstances.    The  epidemic  influence  or  conatitidion  has  been 
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supposed  to  reside  in  the  atmosphere  around  us,  and  to  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  gases  emitted  in  connection  with 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  upon  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air,  upon 
the  quantity  of  ozone  in  it,  or  upon  the  rapid  development  and  migration 
of  microscopic  animalcules.  All  these,  however,  are  mere  hypotheses. 
When  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease  arises  as  a  result  of  evident 
anti-hygienic  conditions,  or  from  some  other  obvious  cause,  it  is  believed 
either  that  the  specific  poison  is  increased  in  quantity  or  rendered  more 
virulent,  or  that  the  constitution  of  individuals  becomes  so  altered  as  to 
render  them  more  amenable  to  its  influence,  and  less  able  to  resist  it. 

The  chief  facts  which  have  been  observed  in  relation  to  epidemics  may 
be  stated  under  the  following  laws:  1.  Epidemic  influence  chiefly  aflects 
those  diseases  which  are  infectious,  rendering  them  more  prevalent  and 
more  dangerous  ;  or  malarial  diseases,  that  is,  those  due  to  a  poison  origi- 
nating in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  As  a  rule  only  one  of 
these  complaints  is  epidemic  at  the  same  time,  but  sometimes  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  the  prevalence  of  several  of  the  acute  specific  diseases 
simultaneously.  Occasionally  other  maladies  appear  to  assume  an  epi- 
demic character ;  and  now  and  then  an  entirely  new  disease  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  way.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  type  of  ordinary  dis- 
eases which  is  influenced,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  implication  of  spe- 
cial organs.  2.  The  prevalent  epidemic  aflTect^  more  or  less  the  characters 
of  other  diseases.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  cholera  and  influ- 
enza, choleraic  diarrhoea  being  very  common  during  the  existence  of  the 
former,  catarrhal  affections  during  the  prevalence  of  the  latter.  3.  The 
extent  of  an  epidemic  varies  much.  If  this  is  very  large,  the  disease 
usually  attacks  different  places  in  succession,  becoming  milder  in  one  region 
as  it  invades  another.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  certain  limited  district, 
being  then  usually  due  to  some  evident  local  cause.  4.  The  progress  is  also 
subject  to  variations.  Generally  an  epidemic  advances  regularly  onward 
in  a  definite  direction,  and  in  this  way  it  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
It  may  advance  very  rapidly,  or  exceedingly  slowly  and  gradually. 
Sometimes  an  epidemic  seems  to  leave  a  place  and  then  return,  as  if  falling 
back  upon  itself,  or  it  passes  over  particular  regions  without  afifecting  them, 
or  it  goes  out  of  its  course  in  a  lateral  direction,  attacking  parts  not  in  the 
line  of  progress.  Epidemics  are  not  under  the  influence  of  winds,  as  they 
frequently  advance  in  a  course  directly  contrary  to  these.  5.  The  mode 
of  invasion  may  be  sudden,  or  more  or  less  gradual,  usually  the  latter. 
An  epidemic  disease  also  generally  gives  indications  of  its  approach  by  the 
occurrence  of  cases  presenting  some  of  its  symptoms  in  a  mild  form,  thus, 
cholera  is  generally  preceded  by  cases  of  diarrhoea,  or  a  few  sporadic  cases 
may  occur,  giving  warning  of  \ts  advent.  6.  The  intensity  of  an  epidemic 
is  subject  to  much  variety,  the  disease  being  in  some  instances  exceedingly 
fatal,  in  others  comparatively  mild.  It  is  most  virulent  as  a  rule  at  the 
early  period,  judged  by  its  characters  and  fatality.  This  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  probably  those  are  first  attacked  who  are  most 
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predisposed.  7.  The  mode  of  disappearauce  is  generally  gradual  also, 
eases  becoming  by  degrees  less  severe  and  fewer  in  number ;  but  it  may  be 
rapid,  either  from  some  evident  cause  or  without  any  apparent  reason. 
8.  The  duration  of  an  epidemic  is  very  uncertain.  It  may  persist  with 
intermissions,  for  several  years,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera.  9.  Cycles  of 
epidemics  are  frequently  observed,  one  disease  being  after  a  certain  time 
followed  by  another,  and  this  by  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  theory  has  been 
advanced  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  epidemics,  that  there  is  what 
is  termed  a  pandemic  wave,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  series  of  oscil- 
lations of  febrile  diseases  occur,  these  following  each  other  regularly  over 
the  globe.  10.  It  is  most  important  to  notice  that  epidemics  are  greatly 
under  human  control,  and  that  they  can  be  prevented  or  made  much  less 
severe  by  attention  to  proper  hygienic  and  other  measures,  which  will  be 
presently  considered.  With  the  advance  of  civilization  some  epidemic, 
as  well  as  endemic  diseases,  have  been  entirely  eradicated  from  countries 
and  districts  where  formerly  they  were  exceedingly  rife,  and  by  the  aid  of 
well-directed  efforts  there  is  no  reason  why  many  others  should  not  be 
completely  expelled  from  our  midst.  11.  Epidemic  influences  seem  to 
aflect  other  animals  at  the  same  time  as  human  beings,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  plants. 

III.  On  THE  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Contagious  Fevers,  and  the 
Prevention  and  Limitation  of  Epidemics. 

A  most  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  when  treating  a  patient 
sufiering  from  an  infectious  fever,  is  to  prevent  its  extension  to  others,  and 
the  means  which  promote  this  end  are  also  most  useful  as  regards  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient.  The  measures  to  be  attended  to  will  now  be  briefly 
considered. 

1.  Separation  is  necessary  from  other  individuals  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  many  cases  almost  complete  isolat'ian  is  demanded.  At  all  events  any- 
thing like  overcrowding  must  be  avoided,  and  only  those  persons  who 
have  any  business  in  the  sick-room  should  be  admitted.  They  should  wear 
clothes  to  which  the  contagium  cannot  easily  adhere,  and  go  as  little  as 
possible  into  the  midst  of  healthy  people.  Medical  men  ought  to  take 
adequate  precautions  against  conveying  any  contagious  affection.  2. 
Proper  ventilation  is  essential,  and  this  is  best  carried  out  by  placing  the 
patient  in  a  large  room,  and  opening  the  windows  more  or  less  according 
to  the  weather,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  care  being  taken  of  course  to 
protect  the  patient  against  draughts.  A  good  Are  in  the  room  materially 
assists  ventilation.  3.  All  excessive  curtains,  bedclothes,  carpets,  and 
other  objects  which  might  act  as/omto,  ought  to  be  removed.  In  this  way 
also  ventilation  is  promoted.  4.  Cleanliness  must  be  thoroughly  attended 
to  as  regards  the  patient,  bed,  clothing,  bedroom,  etc.  5.  Those  who  come 
miM  contact  with  the  patient  should  avoid  inhaling  the  breath  or  exhala- 
tions, and  should  afterwards  not  swallow  the  saliva,  but  cleanse  out  the 
mouth  and  noBtrils.    6.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  to  attend  to 
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18  the  duinfection  or  complete  destruction  of  everything  which  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  contagion.  In  the  first  place  all  exhcdatioiu  and  diwharges 
should  be  at  once  disinfected.  Anything  coining  off  from  the  skin  is  best 
destroyed  by  frequent  sponging  with  some  suitable  disinfectant,  such  as  a 
weak  solution  of  Coudy's  fluid  or  carbolic  acid.  The  air  of  the  room 
should  also  be  sqmewhat  impregnated  with  some  volatile  material  of  .this 
nature,  such  as  chlorine  (from  chloride  of  lime),  carbolic  acid,  or  sul- 
phurous acid.  It  is  further  recommended  to  place  across  the  doorway  a 
sheet  moistened  with  dilute  carbolic  acid,  Burnett's  fluid,  Condy's  fluid 
or  chloralum.  Secretions  from  the  nose  or  mouth  ought  to  be  removed 
by  means  of  disinfected  rags,  these  being  immediately  burut.  Excretions 
should  he  received  into  xdensils  containing  some  disinfectant,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  this  before  being  removed  from  the  room.  This  is  especially 
needful  in  the  ease  of  those  diseases  which  are  known  to  be  propagated 
chiefly  by  the  stools,  namely,  cholera  and  typhoid,  and  if  possible  a  sepa- 
rate water-closet  should  be  used  for  the  reception  of  the  excreta  in  these 
affections,  which  should  be  frequently  flooded  with  some  disinfecting  fluid. 
The  best  disinfectants  for  this  purpose  are  carbolic  acid  and  carbolic  pow- 
der, chloride  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  chloride  of  lime,  or  chloralum.  All  dirty 
clothing,  bedclothes,  etc.,  must  be  put  at  once  into  vessels  containing  some 
disinfecting  fluid,  e:^pecially  Condy's  or  chloride  of  lime,  before  being 
taken  out  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed.  The  clothes  pre- 
viously worn  by  a  person  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  ought  also 
to  be  disinfected.  The  floor,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  should  likewise  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  some  disinfectant.  7.  Foody  such  as  beef  tea,  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  sick- 
room, and  should  never  be  taken  by  any  one  who  is  not  habitually  in  the 
apartment.  8.  After  the  patient  has  left  the  sick-room  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  disinfected  in  every  corner,  and  then  whitewashed,  or 
repapered  and  painted.  Sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  and  carbolic  acid  are 
the  most  useful  agents  for  disinfecting  an  unoccupied  apartment.  Heat 
is  very  eflicient  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  bedding  and  bedclothes. 

It  is  necessary  to  carry  out  these  measures  more  or  less  thoroughly  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  contagiousness  which  the  particular  disease 
presents.  For  example,  they  demand  strict  attention  in  the  case  of 'scar- 
latina and  small-pox. 

When  an  epidemic  has  appeared  in  or  threatens  to  invade  a  district, 
additional  precautions  are  called  for  as  regards  attention  to  proper  hy- 
gienic conditions  and  other  matters.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
requisite  to  instruct  ignorant  individuals  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  and 
to  appoint  competent  persons  to  visit  from  house  to  house  to  see  that  the 
necessary  measures  are  properly  carried  out,  especially  in  low  and  crowded 
parts  of  towns  and  cities.  The  chief  practical  points  to  be  noticed  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Cleanliness  must  be  strictly  observed  in  every  particular.  Frequent 
washing  and  whitewashing  of  premises  is  required.     2.  All  overcrowding 
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must  be  prevented,  and  free  ventilation  insisted  upon.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  look  to  this  among  the  poor,  and  in  common  lodging-houses 
or  crowded  alleys.  3.  Persons  who  are  likely  to  spread  infection  must  not 
mingle  with  others  in  places  of  public  resort.  4.  Special  attention  must 
be  paid  to  all  decomposing  organic  matter,  especially  house  refuse.  Every- 
thing of  this  description  should,  if  possible,  be  at  once  removed,  having 
been  previously  disinfected  ;  or  if  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  abundance  of 
disinfecting  material  must  be  mixed  with  it.  House-drains  and  sinks, 
street-drains  and  sewers,  water-closets,  cesspools,  privies,  ditches,  etc.,  re- 
quire careful  and  frequent  examination,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  order. 
The  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwelling-houses  is  often  saturated  with 
organic  mattei^,  and  therefore  demands  attention.  During  the  removal 
of  organic  matters  from  houses  it  is  well  for  the  inhabitants  to  keep  away 
as  much  as  possible.  5.  Disinfectants  should  be  freely  employed  in  and 
around  houses,  especially  where  there  is  much  filth.  6.  It  is  most  important 
to  look  to  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  particularly  that  which  is  used 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  to  see  that  no  organic  matter  finds  its  way  into 
it  from  sewers,  drains,  cesspools,  polluted  ground,  etc.  The  waste-pipe  of 
ci;<it«rus  often  opens  into  drains,  and,  owing  to  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
traps,  organic  matters  or  injurious  gases  become  mixed  with  the  water. 
This  matter  must  be  especially  attended  to  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  or  cholera.  On  no  account  should  water  be  taken  which  contains 
any  organic  matter,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  filtered.  7.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  remove  healthy  persons  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  free 
from  the  danger  of  infection.  8.  If  there  is  any  known  preventive  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  this  must  be  at  once  resorted  to  and  fully  carried  out. 
Thus  vaccination  or  revacciuation  should  be  thoroughly  enforced  during 
an  epidemic  of  small- pox  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  not  previously  under- 
gone the  operation.  9.  It  may  be  requisite  to  carry  out  the  practice  of 
quarantine,  10.  It  is  important  that  the  general  health  of  the  community 
should  be  maintained  by  every  possible  means,  and  all  causes  which  tend 
to  lower  the  system,  such  as  intemperance  or  bad  living,  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  particularly  necessary  for  those  who  attend  upon  the  sick  to  take 
every  precaution  for  the  preservation  of  health.  They  should  live  well, 
but  not  indulge  too  freely  in  stimulants,  and  they  should  never  go  with  an 
empty  stomach  near  the  sick  person.  They  require  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  undue  fatigue.  They  also  need  sufii- 
cient  sleep,  and  must  pay  strict  attention  to  cleanliness.'  11.  Any  person 
who  presents  the  slightest  symptotns  of  the  disease  which  is  epidemic  ought 
to  be,  without  delay,  brought  under  medical  treatment.  12.  On  no  ac- 
count should  an  individual  suffering  from  an  epidemic  disease  of  an  infec- 
tious character  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  healthy  persons,  or  into  an  un- 
affected district,  if  this  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  conveying  of  infected 
persons  by  vehicles  used  by  the  public  is  a  serious  crime,  which  the  law  now 
takes  cognizance  of  and  punishes.  Special  conveyances  are  provided 
should  it  be  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  hospital. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ox  THE  CLINICAL   ISVESTIGATION  OF  ACUIE  FEBRILE 

DISEASES. 

A  LARGE  proportioD  of  the  cases  which  come  ander  observatiou  in  ordi- 
narr  practice  belong  to  the  class  of  aeiUe  febrile  dv^eases,  and  it  is  most 
eseeDtiai  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  their  in- 
Te^igation,  becau^  it  is  particularly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis 
should  be  arrived  at  in  these  cases  as  speedilv  as  possible.  The  special 
points  which  require  attention  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  well  fin*t  to  inquire  what  febrile  complaints  the  patient  has  pre- 
vioo^lv  suffered  from,  if  any.  It  should  then  be  ascertained  whether  the 
patient  has  been  exposed  to  any  infectious  disease ;  or  whether  there  has 
been  any  other  obvious  cause  at  work  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  febrile  condi- 
tion, for  example,  malaria  or  cold. 

2.  If  passible,  the  exact  date,  even  the  hour,  of  the  onset  of  symptoms 
most  be  fixed ;  and  the  mode  of  inra^ion  ascertained. 

3.  The  mfmptonvf  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  case  are  then 
to  be  inquired  about,  as  well  as  the  times  at  which  they  appeared ;  those 
bein^  subsequently  noted  which  are  present  at  the  time  of  examination  of 
the  patient.  During  their  premonitory  or  early  ^age  the  acute  specific 
fevers  are  usually  attended  with  certain  local  fymptona,  differing  in  each 
complaint  and  more  or  less  characteristic.  Those  which  require  to  be 
particularly  investigated  are:  the  severity  of  general  pains  ;  the  existence 
of  any  localized  pain,  especially  in  the  back  or  epigastrium;  catarrhal, 
throat,  stomach,  intestinal,  and  head  symptoms.  Of  course  if  the  pyrexia 
i*  due  to  inflammation  of  some  organ  or  tissue,  there  will  probably  be  local 
symptoms  indicating  the  seat  of  mischief. 

4.  It  ia  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  the  degree  of  pyrexia, 
as  well  as  its  cour^  and  mode  of  progre^i^.  This  is  done  by  the  careful  and 
systematic  employment  <if  the  thermometer.  In  this  way  even  at  a  very 
early  period  much  assistance  is  gained  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  In  the 
exanthemata  the  fever  is  of  the  continuetl  type.  By  its  d^ree  of  intensity 
an(krapidity  of  onset,  the  nature  of  the  complaint  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
foretold  at  an  early  stage.  Each  fever  is  supposed  to  have  a  definite  course 
of  temperature,  and  on  the  whole  this  is  true;  but  a  good  many  excep- 
tions are  met  with  in  particular  cases. 

5.  Moet  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  are  attendeii  with  a  skin  eruption. 
This  constitutes  one  of  their  chief  owa^owica/  chameter^,  and  generally  ena- 
ble:* each  of  them  to  be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  eruption  is  not  always  present,  for  there  is 
DO  doubt  but  that  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox,  and  other  exanthemata 
may  mn  their  course  without  any  eruption.     When  due  to  inocalatioiiy  it 
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may  be  confined  to  the  spot  where  the  morbid  material  is  introduced,  e.  ^., 
vaccinia.  The  points  to  beascertained  with  regard  toeach  eruption  are  :  a. 
The  exact  time  of  its  appearance  after  the  first  onset  of  symptoms,  b.  Its 
primary  seat f  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  spreads,  and  the 
mode  and  rapidity  of  its  eAnsion.  c.  Its  ordinary  amount  d.  Its  pre- 
cise characters,  from  its  first  appearance  to  its  decline,  including  any 
changes  which  it  may  undergo  during  its  progress,  e.  Its  duration,  both 
as  regards  the  entire  eruption,  and  its  individual  constituents.  /.  The 
cutaneous  sequelce  which  may  follow  it,  such  as  desquamation,  g.  The  chief 
varieties  it  may  present. 

6.  In  all  febrile  cases  it  is  imperative  to  make  a  careful  physical  exami- 
nation of  all  the  chief  organs  of  the  body,  and  to  examine  the  urine.  This 
may  reveal  the  cause  of  the  pyrexia,  even  when  there  are  no  symptoms 
pointing  to  any  particular  organ.  Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  in  the  specific  fevers  complications  are  yery  liable  to  arise,  or  some 
of  the  organs  may  be  primarily  involved,  and  it  is  most  important  to  de- 
tect any  lesion  in  connection  with  these  organs  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence 
daily  examination  at  least  should  be  carried  out,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
requisite  to  examine  the  principal  organs  even  more  frequently  than  this. 
The  sphygmograph  is  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  condition  of 
the  circulation. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Thermometer. 

The  value  of  the  thermometer  in  the  investigation  of  disease  is  at  present 
so  generally  recognized  in  theory,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  this  subject ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  needful  to  impress  upon 
all  the  extreme  importance  of  employing  this  instrument  in  daily  practice, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  now  many  do  not  use  it  to  the 
extent  which  it  deserves. 

Neither  is  it  requisite  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  instrument. 
All  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  thermometer  should  be  sensitive  and  ac- 
curate; of  a  sufficient  range;  self- registering ;  and  of  a  convenient  size  to 
be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
clinical  thermometers,  which  are  sold  in  most  respectable  instrument  shops. 
Special  instruments  are  employed  for  taking  surface-temperatures. 

Mode  of  Use. — The  regions  usually  employed  for  taking  the  tempera- 
ture by  means  of  the  clinical  thermometer  are  the  axilla,  the  inner  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  mouth,  rectum,  or  vagina.  Sometimes  it 
is  requisite  to  determine  and  to  compare  local  temperatures.  The  instru- 
ment must  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  surface,  and  completely  cov- 
ered. When  the  temperature  is  taken  in  either  axilla,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  place  in  most  cases,  the  patient  should  lie  on  the  same  side, 
and  press  the  arm  firmly  to  the  side ;  or  it  may  be  occasionally  necessary 
to  strap  the  thermometer  to  the  surface  by  means  of  plaster.  The  mouth 
does  not  afford  accurate  results,  but  it  may  conveniently  be  made  use  of  to 
give  approximate  information,  the  thermometer  being  placed  under  the 
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tongue,  and  the  mouth  firmly  closed.  With  r^ard  to  the  time  required 
for  the  instrument  to  be  retained  in  its  position,  there  is  a  differeDoe  of 
opinion.  With  proper  precautions ^iv^  minutes  is  usually  sufficient,  espe- 
cially if ''  two  observations  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes  give  exactly 
the  same  result  '*  ( Aitken).  To  be  strictly  arflurate,  however,  many  think 
that  the  mercury  ought  to  remain  stationary  for  five  miniUes.  Baumler 
gives,  in  order  to  be  scientifically  correct — for  the  rectum  three  to  six 
minutes ;  mouth,  nine  to  eleven  minutes ;  axilla,  eleven  to  twenty-four 
minutes. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  individual  upon  whom  the  observa- 
tion is  made,  should  have  been  at  rest  in  bed  for  at  least  an  hour  previ- 
ously. Not  uufrequently,  however,  the  thermometer  has  to  be  employed 
without  any  such  preparation. 

The  iuter\'als.  at  which  the  temperature  should  be  taken,  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  thepase.  Often  only  one  observation  is  required. 
In  most  instances  twice  a  day  is  sufficient,  viz.,  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  in  many  once  daily  is  enough.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  most 
im|X)rtaut  to  note  the  temperature  at  very  frequent  intervals,  or  even  to 
allow  the  thermometer  to  remain  constantly  applied.  Should  this  be  need- 
ful, it  is  advisable  to  teach  the  nurse  or  some  other  intelligent  person  how 
to  use  the  instrument,  by  whom  it  might  also  be  employed,  if  any  unusual 
symptoms  should  arise.  In  all  febrile  case$  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse 
to  the  thermometer  until  convalescence  has  been  firmly  establbhed,  for 
reasons  to  be  presently  indicated. 

In  using  the  thermometer  the  points  to  be  observed  are :  1.  The  degree 
of  heat^  as  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  index  most  distant  from  the  bulb  of 
tlie  instrument.  2.  The  rapidiiy  with  ichich  the  mercury  rises^  this  being 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  temperature.  It  is  often  important  to 
take  a  note  at  the  same  time  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respirations; 
and  in  some  cases  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  urine,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the 
amount  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other  waste  pnxiucts  discharged.  All  these 
obs^-rvation?  should  be  recorded  on  proper  forms,  of  which  several  have 
been  planned,  the  temperatun^  being  indicated  by  angular  lines  or  curves. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Fahrenheit*s  scale  is  followed  throughout 
this  work. 

Ttmpiraiurt  in  Health  and  Chief  Modifying  Infiuenees, — In  the  axilla 
the  temjaerature  in  health  averages  about  98.4^  F.  It  may  range,  how- 
ever, irfjTu  V*7.3"  lo  f»9.5',or  even  100",  but  if  it  goes  beyond  this  in  either 
direc'iic'U.  and  remains  persistently  above  or  below  the  normal,  there  is 
K*meiLiL^  vrc»Dg.  The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  tempera- 
t43re  iii  health  are  as  folluws:  1.  Th^  part  of  tht  bodym  which  it  is  taken. 
Ii  k  higher  in  internal  ^wns,  such  as  the  rectum  or  back  of  the  mouth, 
than  iii  external  parts ;  in  sheltered  regions  of  the  body  tluui  in  those 
which  SLTt  exposed ;  over  the  trunk  than  over  the  limbs.  2.  Age.  The 
temperaiure,  according  to  most  observers,  is  higher  in  childreo  and  young 
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persons  than  in  adults.  It  is  also  said  to  rise  in  old  age.  3.  Time  of  the 
day.  During  the  day  the  temperature  rises  until  evening,  and  then  falls 
slowly  till  early  morning,  when  it  again  ascends.  In  this  way  there  is  a 
variation  of  about  1.5°  during  the  twenty-four  hours  in  adults,  but  the 
range  is  greater  in  children.  4.  Climate  arid  expomire  to  heat  or  cold. 
In  the  tropics  the  average  temperature  is  a  little  higher  than  in  temper- 
ate or  cold  climates,  and  it  may  reach  99.5°,  or  even  100°  F.  I^ng  ex- 
posure to  great  heat  or  cold  will  also  influence  it  to  a  slight  degree.  5. 
Food  and  drink.  After  a  full  meal  the  temperature  at  first  falls,  but  it 
rises  as  digestion  proceeds.  Fasting  lowers  the  temperature.  Alcohol 
seems  to  cause  a  speedy  fall,  but  this  is  only  temporary,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  required  in  order  to  influence  the  temperature  materially.  Cer- 
tain articles  of  diet  in  daily  use  produce  some  eflect,  such  as  tea  and  coflee. 
6.  Exereiie  mcreases  the  temperature,  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  great  fatigue.  7.  Prolonged  study  and 
other  forms  of  mental  efl()rt  cause  a  slight  depression.  8.  Professor  A. 
B.  Garrod  has  found  that  the  temperature  rises  on  strippingoff*  the  clothes, 
and  exposing  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  diflerence  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coldness  of  the  surrounding  air.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  above  70^  F.,  there  is  a  slight  fall,  but  a  rise  to  the  previous 
temperature  soon  takes  place. 

The  chief  source  of  the  animal  heat  is  almost  universally  believed  to  be 
the  chemical  and  vital  changes  in  the  food  and  tissues,  especially  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  body,  the  heat  thus 
produced  being  diminished  by  evaporation  from  its  surface,  while  the 
circulating  blood  renders  the  temperature  tolerably  uniform  throughout 
the  system.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  temperature  has 
been  already  considered.  Dr.  Bcale  believes  that  the  conversion  of  non- 
living into  living  material  is  the  cause  of  the  production  of  heat. 

U^es  of  the  Thermometer  in  Disease. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  dis- 
ease tends  to  raise  the  temperature  to  an  abnormal  height,  there  being 
more  or  less  pyrexia;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  determining 
the  degree  of  this  increased  bodily  heat  that  the  thermometer  is  chiefly 
employed.  Occasionally  the  animal  heat  sinks  below  the  normal,  or  it 
may  be  unequal  in  difl*erent  parts  of  the  body,  but  these  deviations  are  not 
nearly  of  so  much  consequence  as  a  general  rule. 

At  present  it  is  only  intended  to  sum  up  concisely  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  thermometer  may  prove  serviceable.  The  peculiarities 
which  individual  diseases  present  as  regards  temperature  will  be  pointed 
out  when  these  are  severally  discussed. 

The  information  afforded  by  the  thermometer  may  give  valuable  assist- 
ance in :  1.  Diagnosis ;  2.  Prognosis ;  3.  Treatment. 

1.  Much  help  is  constantly  derived  from  the  thermometer  with  respect 
to  diagnosis^  and  the  following  remarks  may  serve  to  gather  up  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  thus  useful,     a.  In  many  cases  .vhich  pre- 
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sent  themselves  in  ordinary  practice,  where  symptoms  exist  which  might 
or  might  not  belong  to  the  premonitory  stage  of  some  acute  illness,  all 
doubt  may  at  once  be  cleared  up  by  taking  the  temperature.  Thus  we 
have  frequently  found  in  the  out-patient  room,  that  when  symptoms  sug- 
gestive of  scarlatina  or  small-pox  were  complained  of,  by  the  help  of  the 
thermometer  we  have  been  enabled  to  negative  the  supposition  of  either 
of  these  diseases  being  present,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  corroborate  such  a 
suspicion.  In  short,  the  instrument  enables  us  at  once  to  determine  whc' 
ther  pyrexia  is  present  or  not,  as  well  as  its  degree,  and  thus  becomes  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  practitioner,  which  he  should  ever  keep  in  mind. 
h.  Occasionally  by  one,  or  at  most  two  observations,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
positively  the  nature  of  a  fever.  For  instance,  if  the  temperature  suddenly 
rises  to  104*^  or  106^  F.,  the  patient  having  been  quite  well  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  he  is  probably  suffering  from  some  form  of  malarial  fever,  and 
this  is  certain  if  the  temperature  falls  rapidly,  so  that  it  becomes  normal 
in  a  few  hours,  c.  Many  febrile  disorders  are  now  known  to  have  tolerably 
regular  and  uniform  ranges  of  temperature  throughout  their  entire  course, 
and  to  present  peculiar  diurnal  and  nocturnal  variations,  the  temperature 
being,  as  in  health,  generally  higher  by  night  than  by  day.  It  is  therefore 
essential  to  become  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  natural  history  of 
each  of  these  affections,  and  to  employ  the  thermometer  regularly  in  inves- 
tigating them,  so  that  they  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  from  all  complaints  which  may  simulate  them.  d.  The  habitual  tise 
of  the  thermometer  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  disease  when  there  is  no 
obvious  sign  of  its  existence,  for  the  fact  of  a  patient  presenting  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  normal  should  always  call  for  a  more  minute  examination, 
which  would  probably  lead  to  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  by  those  who  employ  the  thermometer  in  lunatic  asylums, 
who  have  thus  detected  phthisis  in  insane  patients  when  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  suspected  it.  e.  Complications  occurring  during  the  progress  of 
fevers  or  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  as  well  as  relapses.&re  indicated 
either  by  a  disturbance  of  the  typical  range,  by  delayed  defervescence,  or  by 
a  rise  in  temperature  after  it  has  once  subsided,  and  either  of  these  deviations 
may  be  the  first  thing  observed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  taking  a  daily  note 
of  the  temperature  until  the  patient  has  perfectly  recovered.  /.  In  certain 
diseases  the  thermometer  gives  information  as  to  the  activity  of  the  progress 
of  a  morbid  process,  for  instance,  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Further,  it 
may  occasionally  help  in  distinguishing  between  different  forms  of  this 
complaint.  A^ain,  in  connection  with  hyemoptysis,  the  thermometer  is 
useful  in  indicating  inflammation  which  may  be  set  up  by  blood  extrava- 
sated  into  the  respiratory  organs.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  effects 
of  an  apoplectic  clot  in  the  brain,  g.  Inequality  of  temperature  iu  different 
parts  is  sometimes  of  aid  in  diagnosing  paralysis  or  other  nervous  disorders. 
Of  late  attention  has  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  value  of  comparing 
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local  temperatures  in  the  diagnosis  of  brain  affections  and  of  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  children.  In  these  sub- 
jects the  temperature  may  run  up  rapidly  to  a  considerable  height,  when 
there  is  nothing  particular  the  matter,  and  therefore  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  jump  to  a  hasty  diagnosis  of  some  serious  disease,  simply  because 
the  thermometer  indicates  much  bodily  heat.  It  oflen  falls  with  equal 
rapidity. 

2.  The  temperature  may  be  of  use  in  assisting  towards  a  prognosis,  either 
in  itself,  from  its  relation  to  the  pulse,  respirations,  or  amount  of  excreta, 
or  from  its  association  with  other  symptoms,  a.  The  degree  of  heat  observed 
during  the  early  period  of  a  febrile  disease,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  prominent  symptoms,  will  often  give  a  good  idea  as  to  whether 
the  particular  case  under  observation  is  likely  to  be  a  severe  one  or  not.  If 
the  temperature  is  at  all  high,  it  shows  that  a  sharp  attack  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  that  complications  resulting  from  the  presence  of  products  of 
decomposition  in  the  blood  are  liable  to  arise,  therefore  a  guarded  prog- 
nosis should  be  given,  b,  A  very  high  temperature,  especially  when  it 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  a  continuous  and  rapid  rise,  is  extremely  dangerous, 
especially  if  the  excretions  are  deficient,  b.  A  sudden  chxnge  in  the  tem- 
perature may  be  premonitory  of  some  coming  event,  even  for  some  days 
before  this  actually  occurs.  Thus  a  marked  fall  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
not  uncommonly  precedes  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  and  gives  warning 
of  its  approach,  d.  If  the  temperature  does  not  increase,  or  if  \i  falls  from 
morning  to  evening,  this  is  a  favorable  sign  ;  if  it  is  higher  in  the  morning 
than  on  the  previous  evening,  this  shows  that  the  disease  is  a<lvancing,  and 
the  prognosis  is  consequently  more  grave,  e.  In  many  pyrexial  diseases 
the  fever  usually  subsides  on  certain  days,  often  by  crisis;  if  in  a  particu- 
lar case  the  expected  fall  takes  place,  and  defervescence  goes  on  regularly 
and  continuously,  the  prognosis  is  favorable  ;  if  the  contrary  happens,  or  if 
the  decline  of  the  fever  is  irregular,  an  unfavorable  course  is  indicated. 
/.  Should  the  temperature  decline  rapidly  in  certain  acute  febrile  affections, 
such  as  pneumonia  or  typhus  fever,  while  the  pulse  and  respirations  in- 
crease in  frequency,  and  the  other  symptoms  show  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment, but  on  the  other  hand  become  worse,  the  prognosis  is  very  serious. 
A  very  low  temperature  is  in  itself  an  evil  omen. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  accidental  circumstances  may  temporarily 
modify  the  temperature  in  disease  as  in  health,  such  as  food,  exercise, 
excitement,  etc.  It  may  be  increased  by  sources  of  irritation,  e.g.,  re- 
tained urine  or  fieces,  on  the  removal  of  such  irritants  being  often  markedly 
reduced.  Defervescence  may  proceed  so  far  that  the  animal  heat  is  brought 
below  the  normal,  sometimes  considerably.  After  convalescence  from 
severe  continued  fevers  the  temperature  often  remains  low  for  some  time. 
The  sa^ie  condition  is  also  observed  during  the  apyrexial  periods  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  in  the  remissions  of  the  remittent  variety. 
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3.  The  value  of  the  thermometer  as  afTording  iDdicatious  for  treatment 
may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  already  made,  and  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  give  two  or  three  illustrations.  A  very  high  and  amending 
temperature  calls  for  prompt  recourse  to  the  use  of  cold,  as  already 
described  under  the  treatment  of  pyrexia.  In  ague,  after  this  disease  has 
apparently  subsided,  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  still  rises  at  the 
usual  intervals,  and,  until  this  has  become  quite  normal  for  two  or  three 
days,  treatment  must  not  be  discontinued.  During  convalesceiice  from  fevers 
an  increase  of  the  bodily  heat  may  be  due  to  something  wrong  in  the  diet 
or  in  the  use  of  medicines,  and  such  an  event  should  lead  t<)  careful  in- 
quiry on  all  matters  which  might  tend  to  raise  the  temperature,  so  that 
appropriate  measures  might  be  adopted  to  remove  the  source  of  dis- 
turbance. 


CHAPTER    IV.* 
SIMPLE  CONTINUED  FEVEB—FEBBICULASYNOCHA, 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  cases  come  under  observation  in  onlinary 
practice  which  present  the  usual  symptoms  of /ever,  but  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  of  the  contagious  fevers,  nor  can  the  symptoms  be  traced 
to  any  adequate  local  cause.  Besides  these,  anomalous  forms  are  not 
uncommonly  met  with,  to  which  various  names  have  been  applied.  Though 
many  of  these  cases  scarcely  come  under  the  class  of  acute  specific  fevers, 
they  may  be  conveniently  described  here. 

^Etiology. — Simple  febricula  does  not  seem  to  be  contagious,  or  to 
depend  upon  any  specific  poison  as  a  rule.  It  may  result  from  cold; 
excessive  heat,  such  as  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sun ;  overeating  or 
drinking;  or  great  fatigue.  In  many  instances  no  distinct  cause  can  be 
made  out.  Probably  some  cases  of  so-called  febricula  result  from  the 
action  of  one  of  the  contagious  poisons,  modified  by  the  constitutional  con- 
dition of  the  individual,  or  by  the  quantity  entering  the  system  being  very 
minute.  I  have  known  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  to  be  preceded 
by  cases  which  would  be  classed  as  mere  febricula. 

Symptoms. — Febricula  is  characterized  by  the  ordinary  signs  of /ever 
in  their  most  typical  and  simple  form»  but  of  variable  intensity.  The 
invasion  is  indicated  either  by  chilliness  or  slight  rigors,  with  general  pains, 
lassitude,  and  headache.     Afterwards  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and 


*  In  the  (loscripLion  of  the  indivitluul  acute  specific  difieanea  in  the  following 
pages,  I  have  dcemod  it  expedient  to  omil  the  consideration  of  the  dingnoaiH  under 
each  particular  attection,  and  to  devote  u  separate  chapter  to  a  general  Bummary 
of  this  buhjcct. 
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the  pulse  frequent  and  full.  Severe  headache  is  usually  complained  of, 
the  face  is  flushed,  while  the  patient  is  restless,  and  sometimes  a  little 
delirious  at  night.  There  is  thirst,  with  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  constipation.  The  urine  presents  febrile  characters.  Frequently 
symptoms  are  present  indicative  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pyrexia.  Koseolar  or  ery- 
thematous eruptions  have  been  observed  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
certain  bluish  spots  on  the  skin  have  been  described. 

The  temperature  rapidly  ascends,  and  it  may  reach  102^,  103°,  or  even 
104*^  in  a  few  hours.  This  high  temperature,  however,  if  it  occurs,  only 
lasts  for  a  short  time  usually,  oilen  but  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  one  or  two 
days,  and  then  it  falls  rapidly. 

Duration  and  Termination. — The  duration  of  febricula  is  generally 
about  three  or  four  days,  but  a  week  or  ten  days  may  elapse  before  con- 
valescence is  complete.  Defervescence  usually  takes  place  by  cri>M,  the 
temperature  falling  to  the  normal  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
there  being  also  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  with  abundant  deposit  of 
lithates,  free  perspiration,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea  or  epistaxis.  Occa- 
sionally defervescence  takes  place  by  fysis,  convalescence  being  con- 
sequently delayed.     The  termination  is  always  in  recovery. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  required  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  to  give 
a  diet  of  milk  and  beef  tea  with  cooling  drinks,  to  open  the  bowels  freely, 
and  to  administer  some  simple  saline  mixture,  such  as  a  solution  of  citrate 
of  potash  or  liquor  ammonise  acetatis.  If  there  is  much  heat  of  skin,  tepid 
sponging  is  very  useful.     During  convalescence  quinine  may  be  given. 


CHAPTER   V. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

-^tioixksy. — Typhus  fever  is  generated  by  a  specific  poison,  and  is 
highly  contagious.  This  poison  is  principally  given  off' in  the  exhalations 
from  the  skin  and  lungs,  being  afterwards  inhaled  or  swallowed.  The 
cutaneous  exhalations  have  a  peculiar  odor.  Infection  is  far  more  likely 
to  happen  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  brought  into  close  and  frequent 
contact  with  the  sick,  and  hence  nurses  and  medical  men  are  very  liable 
to  be  attacked.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  congregated  together,  so  that  the  poison  is  concentrated, 
a  very  short,  even  a  momentary  exposure  may  cause  the  disease  to  be 
transmitted.  The  contagious  influence  does  not  seem  to  spread  to  any 
great  distance,  and  is  much  weakened  by  dilution  with  air.  In  well- ven- 
tilated private  houses  typhus  fever  rarely  spreads,  and  it  never  extends 
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from  hospitals  to  adjacent  streets.  It  is  more  likely  to  pass  from  a  low 
story  to  a  higher  one,  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  Fomites,  such  as 
clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  or  the  walls  of  rooms,  may  retain  the  conta- 
gium  for  some  time  if  not  properly  disinfected,  and  may  thus  subsequently 
originate  the  disease  in  the  same  place,  or  be  the  means  of  conveying  it  to 
other  districts.  Woollen  and  dark-colored  materials  are  said  to  take  up 
the  poison  most  readily.  Typhus  fever  is  stated  to  be  most  contagious 
during  the  period  of  convalescence,  but  infection  probably  lasts  from  the 
end  of  the  first  week  until  convalescence  is  established.  A  second  attack 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  event. 

The  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  some  eminent  observers  that  typhus 
fever  may  be  developed  de  novo,  independently  of  any  infection,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  overcrowding  and  destitution. 

Predisposing  Causes, — There  are  certain  circumstances  which  either 
greatly  intensify  the  action  of  the  typhus  contagium,  or  render  individuals 
more  liable  to  be  attacked.  These  are :  1.  A  low  physical  condition,  in- 
duced by  intemperance  and  bad  feeding,  or  by  chronic  disease.  2.  Over^ 
crowding  and  deficient  ventilation,  especially  overcrowding  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, or  of  individuals  in  the  same  house  or  room,  along  with  bad 
ventilation.  3.  Want  of  cleanliness,  domestic  and  personal.  4.  Mental 
depression,  from  overwork  or  anxiety,  or  fear  of  contagion.  5.  A  tempera- 
ture not  too  high.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  these  causes,  typhus 
fever  is  infinitely  most  prevalent  amongst  the  poor;  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  large  towns,  especially  in  those  places  where  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  inefHcient ;  in  low  regions;  in  crowded  camps  or  dwelling-houses,  such 
as  the  lower  class  of  lodgings  ;  and  in  cold  and  temperate  climates.  Epi- 
demics are  also  very  apt  to  arise  during  periods  of  distress  and  famine 
from  any  cause.  Typhus  seems  to  be  much  more  rife  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  than  in  other  countries,  aqd  it  is  stated  not  to  occur  within 
the  tropics.  Mental  causas  appear  chiefly  to  affect  i)ersons  belonging 
to  the  better  grades  of  society.  Something  may  probably  be  attributed  to 
individual  susceptibility,  certain  persons  being  more  prone  to  be  attacked 
than  others. 

Anatomical  CHARAcrrERS. — The  blood  is  much  altered  in  typhus 
fever.  It  either  remains  fluid  or  forms  very  soft  clots,  and  tends  to  de- 
compose rapidly.  The  fibrin  is  diminished,  and  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
are  increased  in  number  at  fii*st,  afterwards  become  deficient.  The  salts 
are  in  excess,  while  urea  and  ammonia  are  present,  the  latter  being  sup- 
posed to  result  from  decomposition  of  the  former.  Under  the  microscope 
the  red  disks  are  seen  to  be  irregular  in  form  and  crenated,  and  they  col- 
lect in  amorphous  heaps.  The  coloring  matter  transudes,  and  tinges  more 
or  less  the  various  tissues  and  the  fluid  contained  in  serous  cavities. 

The  body  does  not  usually  present  much  emaciation,  but  decomposes 
speedily.  The  maculae  on  the  skin  which  are  observed  during  life  are  fre- 
quently persistent  after  death. 
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The  voluntary  muscles  are  of  a  dark  color  and  softened.  Their  fibres 
often  exhibit  signs  of  degeneration  under  the  microscope.  Sometimes 
they  are  the'seat  of  haemorrhages.  Similar  softening  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  observed  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  heart.  It  is  believed  also  that 
the  same  change  occurs  in  connection  with  the  involuntary  muscular 
tissue  generally. 

There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  brain.  There  may  be  some  con- 
gestion and  excess  of  serum,  and  occasionally  slight  arachnoid  hsemor- 
rhage  has  been  observed.  In  some  epidemics  the  morbid  appearances  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  have  been  described. 

All  the  organs  are  commonly  hypersemic,  softened,  friable,  and  enlarged, 
especially  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  the  latter  may  be  quite  pulpy,  but  does 
not  reach  a  very  great  size.  The  salivary  glands  are  frequently  inflamed, 
and  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration  or  gangrene.  Acute  nephritis  is  some- 
times observed. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  the  appearances  which  may  be  met  with  are 
redness  and  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  that  lining  the  intestines,  especially  the  colon  ;  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  which  is  particularly  noticed  in  children.  There  is 
nothing  characteristic  in  these  appearances,  nor  is  there  ever  any  deposit 
or  ulceration  such  as  typhoid  fever  presents. 

There  may  be  various  lesions  of  the  nature  of  complications.  Bronchitis 
is  very  commonly  observed,  as  well  as  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lung??, 
which  may  end  in  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Sometimes  ordinary  acute 
pneumonia  is  present. 

Symptoms.  1.  Incubation  Stage, — The  period  of  incubation  is  usually 
from  nine  to  twelve  days,  but  it  may  not  go  beyond  six  days.  During 
this  time  there  may  be  such  symptoms  as  chilliness,  general  pains  and 
malaise,  restlessness,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  these  may  be  en- 
tirely absent,  and  are  not  significant. 

2.  Invasion  Stage, — The  invasion  may  be  singularly  sudden,  as  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  and  it  is  usually  tolerably  marked.  The  disease 
begins  either  with  a  series  of  slight  or  moderate  rigors,  or  with  one  severe 
and  prolonged  fit  of  shivering,  followed  by  py rexial  symptoms.  The  rigors 
often  recur  for  two  or  three  days.  There  is  a  marked  sense  of  depres- 
sion and  exhaustion,  the  patient  speedily  taking  to  his  bed,  and  present- 
ing an  aspect  of  weariness  and  heaviness,  or  even  of  considerable  prostra- 
tion. General  muscular  painS^'mre  complained  of,  and  the  limbs  tremble 
on  movement.  Nervous  symptoms  are  prominent.  These  are  dull  frontal 
headache,  often  severe,  with  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  throb- 
bing; giddiness;  more  or  less  dulness  of  hearing,  with  noise  in  the  ears  ; 
flashes  of  light  and  photophobia;  sometimes  an  unpleasant  smell;  rest- 
lessness and  disturbed  unrefreshing  sleep,  though  the  patient  is  at  the  same 
time  oflen  very  drowsy.  The  mind  soon  begins  to  wander,  and  becomes 
confused  as  to  time,  place,  and  surrounding  circumstances  and  individuals, 
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distinct  delirium  setting  in  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  constant  at  first,  while  the  patient  can  be  roused  to  answer 
questions.  The  delirium  is  most  frequently  of  a  dull  and  mhttering  char- 
acter, but  may  be  extremely  active  and  excited  at  the  outset,  the  patient 
being  sometimes  very  violent.  The  expression  is  heavy  and  indifierent; 
the  eyes  are  injected  and  suffused  ;  and  a  more  or  less  dusky  flush  covers 
the  cheeks,  the  complexion  having  a  dingy  and  dirty  appearance. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  distressing 
symptoms.  The  tongue  is  at  first  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  but  tends 
to  become  speedily  dry  and  brown  ;  it  is  often  tremulous.  There  is  much 
thirst,  with  total  anorexia,  and  a  disagreeable,  slimy  taste  in  the  mouth. 
The  bowels  are  generally  confined,  but  diarrhoea  is  not  very  uncommon, 
the  stools,  however,  presenting  no  peculiar  characters,  and  being  usually 
dark.     Some  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  often  be  detected. 

The  skin  feels  hot  and  pungent.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent,  rising 
steadily  to  100  or  more,  and  being  often  large  and  full,  but  very  compres- 
sible ;  it  may  be  small  and  weak  or  dicrotic.  The  urine  is  markedly 
febrile. 

Commonly  there  are  signs  of  more  or  less  catarrh  of  the  nasal  and  re- 
spiratory mucous  membranes,  accompanied  with  cough  and  expectoration, 
and  some  dry  r&les  mav  he  heard  over  the  chest. 

3.  Eruption  Stage. — Two  forms  of  eruption  are  observed  in  typhus 
fever,  viz.,  a  suhcuiicular  mottling,  and  distinct  mamdce  or  mulberry  spots. 
Usually  both  are  present  in  variable  proportions,  but  the  mottling  is  not 
uufrequently  observed  without  the  spots,  though  the  latter  very  rarely  ap- 
pear without  the  former.  Children  often  do  not  exhibit  any  rash,  and  in 
them  the  mottling  is  most  marked.  The  eruption  usually  appears  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  but  may  come  out  at  any  time  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day.  The  back  of  the  wrists,  borders  of  the  axillie,  and 
epigastrium  exhibit  it  first ;  it  then  spreads  rapidly  over  the  trunk  and 
limbjs,  but  is  rarely  seen  on  the  face  and  neck.  The  rash  is  all  out  within 
o/te,  two,  or  three  dayn,  and  no  fresh  spots  are  developed  after  this,  while  each 
spot  i^  perceptible  until  the  entire  rash  disappears.  The  amount  varies  con- 
siderably, but  the  macula*  are  frequently  very  numerous,  and  may  cover 
the  skin  almost  completely. 

Characters  and  Course,  a.  Macular  or  Mulberry  Bish, — A  number  of 
distinct  spots  are  first  observed,  varying  in  size  from  mere  points  to  two  or 
three  lines  in  diameter,  the  larger  being  formed  by  the  union  of  smaller 
ones.  They  are  irregularly  roundish,  the  larger  spots  being  the  more  ir- 
regular, and  their  margin  is  ill-defined.  They  are  quite  superficial,  and 
at  first  are  often  slightly  raised,  but  this  elevation  subsides  in  .a  day  or 
two.  The  color  is  described  as  resembling  the  stains  of  mulberry  juice, 
being  as  a  rule  at  the  outset  of  a  brightish  or  pinkish-red.  It  is  deeper 
at  the  centre  than  at  the  margin,  and  completely  disappears  under  pres- 
sure, returning  again  when  the  pressure  is  removed.    In  a  few  days  the 
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hue  deepens,  and  may  become  purple  or  dark  crimson  or  livid,  especially 
towards  the  centre  of  the  spots,  which  at  the  same  time  become  more  de- 
fined at  their  edge.  This  is  especially  observed  over  the  back  and  other 
dependent  parts.  Pressure  only  diminishes  the  color  after  three  or  four 
days,  a  light-yellow  stain  being  left,  and  finally  it  does  not  affect  it  at  all, 
the  spots  being  in  fact  converted  into  true  petechite,  of  a  uniform  hue. 
The  eruption,  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  n6t  an  equal  depth  of  color. 

b.  Subcuticular  Mottling, — This  is  most  marked  in  dependent  parts, 
and  is  described  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  as  "a  faint,  irregular,  dusky 
red,  fine  mottling,  as  if  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  some  little  distance, 
and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium." 

The  duration  of  the  rash  varies.  It  usually  subsides  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  day.  The  mottling  disappears  more  readily  and 
sooner  than  the  spots,  and  the  latter  remain  longer  if  they  become  pe- 
techial.    No  desquamation  follows  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 

The  skin  of  dependent  parts  is  more  or  less  congested,  especially  that  of 
the  back.  Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  may  appear  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  usually  over  the  groins,  subclavicular  regions,  or  epigas- 
trium. A  peculiar  odor  is  given  oft*  from  the  skin  of  persons  sufteriug 
from  typhus. 

During  th6  eruption -stage  most  of  the  symptoms  previously  existing  be- 
come worse,  and  tend  to  be  of  a  low,  adynamic,  or  typhoid  character. 
The  headache,  however,  usual >y  subsides  on  or  before  the  tenth  day,  and 
if  it  should  continue  along  with  marked  delirium,  this  is  a  sign  of  danger, 
indicating  some  cerebral  complication.  Debility  and  prostration  become 
very  marked,  the  patient  lying  helplessly  on  his  back,  with  the  eyes  closed 
or  half-closed,  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  from  which  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  rouse  him.  Somnolence  often  sets  in,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  complete  stupor  and  coma.  Muscular  twitchings  and  trembling, 
rigidity,  and  picking  at  the  bedclothes  are  frequently  observed,  and  occa- 
sionally convulsions  with  strabismus.  Sometimes  coma-vigil  is  noticed, 
the  patient  lying  with  the  eyes  wide  open,  apparently  awake,  but  staring 
vacantly  into  space.  The  complexion  becomes  muddy-looking,  and  a 
more  du^<ky  flush  covers  the  face,  which  may  be  almost  livid.  The  con- 
junctivae are  extremely  injected  and  suffused,  the  pupils  being  often  con- 
tracted. The  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes  cold  and  perspiring.  The 
tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  or  frequently  even  covered  with  a 
thick,  blackish  crust,  and  immovable  ;  its  surface  is  red  and  tend  to  bleed  ; 
while  sordes  cover  the  lips  and  teeth.  Patients  usually  drink  wnth  avid- 
ity, but  deglutition  is  difficult.  The  nostrils  are  stuffed  up.  Tympanitis 
is  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom.  The  pulse  rises  to  120,  140,  150,  or 
more,  but  remains  stationary  after  reaching  a  certain  point;  it  becomes 
small  and  weak,  and  may  be  irregular.  The  heart's  impulse  and  sounds 
are  feeble,  especially  the  systolic  sound,  and  capillary  stasis  is  very  liable 
to  arise.     Respiration  is  much  hurried  and  disturbed,  being  also  frequently 
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unduly  abdomiual.  The  breath  has  a  peculiar  and  most  unpleasant  odor. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  bronchitic  r^les,  or  more  serious 
complications  may  be  detected.  Incessant  hiccough  is  sometimes  a  dis- 
tressing symptom. 

The  urine  is  not  uncommonly  albuminous  or  contains  a  little  sugar; 
it  may  be  retained  or  passed  involuntarily  along  with  the  stools.  Bed- 
sores are  very  liable  to  be  produced  over  paits  which  are  pressed  upon. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  varies  much  in  different 
cases,  but  if  a  case  goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue,  prostration  becomes  more  and 
more  complete,  the  heart's  force  is  exhausted,  and  the  nervous  symptoms 
indicate  that  the  nerve-centres  are  still  more  disturbed.  Before  death  the 
temperature  may  rise  or  fall  rapidly,  and  in  some  instances  the  pulse  sud- 
denly falls.     Complications  may  arise  to  hasten  the  fatal  result. 

4.  Stage  of  Defervescence. — This  sets  in  in  cases  of  recovery  from  the  13th 
to  the  17th  day,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.  There  is  a  re- 
markable and  sudden  crisis,  which  often  occurs  at  night,  the  patient  falling 
into  a  deep  sleep  lasting  for  many  hours,  on  awaking  from  which  a  won- 
derful improvement  is  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  patient  and  in  the 
symptoms.  The  temperature  falls  considerably,  as  well  as  the  pulse,  which 
gains  in  strength.  The  skin^is  soft  and  perspiring,  the  eruption  less 
marked,  and  the  complexion  clearer.  The  tongue  becomes  moist,  and 
cleans  from  the  edges,  either  in  patches  or  molecularly,  and  some  inclina- 
tion for  food  may  be  felt.  Delirium  ceases,  the  patient  recognizes  those 
around,  but  the  mind  is  still  confused,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  all 
recent  events.  There  is  a  sense  of  extreme  w^eakness,  and  the  limbs  feel 
as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  body.  Unless  complications  or  sequelse 
impede  the  favorable  progress,  convalescence  begins  at  once,  and  the 
strength  is  regained  comparatively  rapidly,  but  it  is  some  time  before  this 
is  comf)leteIy  restored.  The  tongue  soon  cleans,  and  the  appetite  becomes 
perfectly  ravenous  ;  only  those  who  have  experienced  the  feeling  can  realize 
the  extreme  sense  of  hunger  which  is  felt.  Much  sleep  is  indulged  in,  and 
the  mind  does  not  regain  its  normal  vigor  for  some  time.  A  relapse  of 
typhus  is  extremely  rare. 

Temperature, — Different  observers  have  described  different  ranges  of 
temperature  in  typhus  fever,  and  this  appears  to  depend  partly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  epidemic.  The  ascent  is  steady  and  continuous  up  to  the 
4th  or  5th  evening,  without  any  morning  remission.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature is  rarely  under  104.9'^  to  105*^,  often  reaching  107^,  or  even  above 
this.  It  may  rise  to  105°  on  the  3d  or  4th  evening  in  severe  cases ;  in 
slighter  cases  it  may  not  be  above  103.5°.  A  slight  morning  remission  is 
observed  on  the  6th  morning,  and  a  well-marked  fall  occurs  on  the  7th 
day  unless  the  case  is  very  severe.  After  this  a  rise  takes  place  again, 
but  rarely  to  the  former  maximum.  In  fatal  cases,  however,  it  may  go  up 
to  108°  or  109°.  The  temperature  is  continuous  up  to  the  period  of  defer- 
vescence, with  a  distinct  but  not  considerable  morning  remission.     Thb  is 
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more  marked  in  cases  where  the  temperature  is  high,  and  may  average 
from  j%^  to  1J°.  Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  it  ranges  from  1°  to  1-^°  until 
the  middle  of  the  second  week,  and  is  afterwards  about  1  ^°.  Defervescence 
is  very  rapid  and  sudden,  setting  in  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  day,  and  the 
temperature  may  fall  to  or  below  the  normal  in  12,  24,  or  48  hours.  This 
event  is  often  preceded  by  a  rise  above  the  temperature  of  the  previous 
day.  Occasionally  after  the  sudden  fall  there  is  a  rise  of  2^  or  3°,  and 
then  defervescence  extends  over  some  days ;  iu  short  a  combination  of 
crisis  and  lysis  is  observed.  As  already  mentioned,  in  fatal  cases  there  is 
frequently  a  rapid  elevation  or  sinking  of  temperature,  and  it  may  reach 
109^  on  the  one  hand  or  95°  on  the  other. 

Some  observers  have  found  a  relation  between  the  temperature  and 
pulse,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant  or  uniform,  and  the  one  may  be 
high  while  the  other  is  low. 

Varieties. — Cases  of  typhus  fever  present  considerable  <lifferences  as 
regards  their  intensity  and  their  prominent  symptoms,  to  which  special 
names  have  been  applied.  The  nervous^  circulatory,  or  respiratory  system 
may  appear  to  be  most  implicated.  In  some  epidemics  there  has  been  a 
great  tendency  to  gangrene,  hence  named  putrid  feoer.  Typhus  fever  may 
kill  in  a  few  days,  by  the  direct  action  of  its  poison  upon  the  system,  before 
any  local  lesions  have  been  developed.  Niemeyer  described  mild  cases,  in 
which  the  earlier  symptoms  of  typhus  occurred,  without  any  eruption  oi: 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  in  which  convalescence  set  in  at  the  end  of 
a  week. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — These  should  always  be  looked  for 
and  guarded  against,  as  they  may  arise  without  any  evident  symptoms. 
The  most  important  are:  1.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  viz., 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  hypostatic  congestion  or  consolidation,  pneumonia, 
gangrene  of  the  lung  (very  rare),  pleurisy,  phthisis,  laryngitis  with  oedema 
glottidis.  2.  Affections  of  the  circulatory  organs  and  blood,  including 
cardiac  softening  and  degeneration,  phlegmasia  dolens,  scurvy.  3.  Partial 
paralysis,  as  a  sequelai,  which  is  usually  soon  recovered  from.  4.  Dysen- 
tery in  some  epidemics.  5.  Gangrene  of  the  toes,  nose,  and  other  parts, 
especially  during  the  winter,  or  cancrum  oris  in  children.  6.  Erysipela- 
tous affections  of  the  skin,  throat,  or  deep  tissues,  ending  in  suppuration.' 
7.  Suppurative  inflammation  or  buboes  of  the  parotid  or  submaxillary 
glands,  beginning  in  the  cellular  tissue  around.  8.  Inflammatory  swelling  . 
and  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  9.  Suppurative  inflammation 
in  joints.     10.  Renal  disease. 

Terminations  and  Duration. — Most  cases  of  typhus  fever  end  in 
recovery.  The  mortality  varies  in  diflerent  epidemics,  but  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  is  stated  to  be  about  1  in  5.  '  The  average  duration  is  about 
14  days,  but  may  extend  to  21  days ;  if  it  is  beyond  this,  the  prolonged 
course  is  due  to  complications.  On  the  other  hand  the  disease  may  run  a 
much  shorter  course.     Death  may  result  either  from  coma  or  syncope,  or, 
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mc^t  oommoDly,  from  both  causes  combined,  or  it  may  be  due  to  compli- 
catii^Ds. 

PR«:»Gyo?i«. — This  is  always  grave,  and  a  very  guarded  opinion  shoald 
be  given.  The  chief  general  circumstances  which  increase  the  danger  of 
any  particular  case  are  as  follows  :  1.  The  patient  bein^  of  middle  or  ad- 
vance'! age.  2.  The  male  sex  to  some  degree.  3.  A  low  condition  of  the 
system,  whether  constitutional,  or  due  to  privation  or  fatigue,  intemperate 
habits,  previous  diseases,  or  other  causes.  •  The  presence  of  the  gouty  di- 
athesis is  highly  dangerous.  4.  Mental  depression  and  a  presentiment  of 
death  t»D  the  part  of  the  patient.  5.  Impmper  hygienic  conditions,  espe- 
cially bad  ventilation  and  overcrowding.  6.  Neglect  of  proper  treatment 
until  a  late  period. 

The  fyfuptom^  and  mnpiicntt'on^  pre^nt  atftird  most  important  indica- 
tions as  regards  pn>2nosis.  Those  of  unfavorable  import  are :  1.  Extreme 
prListration.  with  a  dty.  hard,  and  bniwn  tongue,  marked  tympanitis,  or  pe^ 
sistent  hiccouirh.  2.  Excessive  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  as  evi- 
denced by  its  in:pulse  and  sounds,  and  by  the  pulse:  or  very  excited  action, 
with  a  weak  pulse;  or  an  exceedingly  frequent  pulse,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  extremely  feeble,  irregular  or  intermittent.  3.  Severe  and  early 
cerebral  ami  other  nervous  sympt«>ms.  especially  c\>ntibued  sleeplessness 
with  delirium,  deep  coma  or  cvma  riail,  muscular  tremors,  twitchinga  or 
rigidity.  carpholMsry,  subsuhus  tendinum,  CfytinMon^,  early  relaxation  of 
the  sj'hincter*.  strabismus,  and  *jri\ii  ct^titnifiion  of  the  pupils,  4.  A  very 
hiirh  -emperalure,  without  any  remissi«'U  on  the  seventh  day,  especially  if  it 
fier^!>ts  and  shows  a  tendency  to  rise,  or  a  fuddtft  fill,  the  other  symptoms 
nvi  impn>ving.  -3.  A  large  amount  and  dark  cvdor  of  the  eruption,  espe- 
cially if  miri:jled  with  numerous  peltohi;e,  and  if  there  is  lividity  of  the 
face  and  limbs,  with  markevi  c«*ngestion  in  dependent  parts.  6.  Suppres- 
sion or  retention  of  urine,  drfioient  elimination  of  its  solid  ingredients,  the 
prer^enee  of  iDuoh  albumen  or  of  bUv-Ml  in  the  urine,  especially  if  associated 
w::h  t^astii.  and  particularly  the  early  oivurrence  of  these  symptoms. 
7.  SijT^s  vf  ci.'Ilap^.  S.  Pulmonary  iut!animation,  gangrene,  erysipelas, 
and  <  :ber  dangerous  cv.»mpIioativ^us. 

Tp-FLitment. — The  principles  alrea»ly  laid  down  with   regard   to  the 

':r«a:.T.rn:  ■•:' /V'-»r.  are  th*>se  which  must  Iv  followetl  in  the  management 

r*  a.'Mrs  '  f  typhus.     There  is  n*^  {v*ss!bi!i:y  of  checking  the  disease  in  its 

■^rr.T^,  acd  ail  chat  can   l»o  d.nie  is  t^^  avert  the  tendencv  to  death,  and 

:    ±!-^-.<  cactire  i.-wanls  a  satisfactory  temiinativ^u. 

1.   'r-'.-ir  - :'  M:  i  :-:'iiiir-*'  — It  is  m->s:  ::ni>^rtau:   to  attend  strictlv  to  all 

•  *  m 

z.\r:  '';:'"  "•  ."  *  !:"v'  '  j«  which  demand  acteiitiou  in  conta;;ious  fevers,  and 
'an:  -ilirly  :o  l»^^k  after  every  |v>iut  ivunected  with  the  sick-room,  in- 
:l*«i:u  the  iiurs'iu^.  These  matters  ar^  otteu  of  gr«iier  moment  than 
azy  r-riiicinal  trvatmeut.  ami  alwa\-<  aid  considerably  in  conducting  a 
o*x^  :•  a  suv:cesc^fuI  i^ue,  while  they  prvveut  the  d^semiDatioii  of  the 
d..se 
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It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  of  practice  that  patients  suf- 
fering from  typhus  fever  mil  not  bear  any  kind  of  lowering  treatment^  but 
that  they  always  need  to  be  supported  more  or  less,  and  their  strength 
must  be  husbanded  in  every  possible  way.  They  should  take  to  bed  at 
once,  and  use  no  exertion  whatever,  on  no  account  being  permitted  to  get 
up  to  stool,  but  a  bed-pan  being  provided  for  their  use.  From  the  first  a 
nutritious  and  easily  assimilable  diet  must  be  admini^red,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  liquids,  such  as  milk,  beef  tea,  or  chicken  broth.  It  is  essential  to 
give  these  at  regular  intervals,  in  considerable  quantity,  and  not  to  neglect 
them  during  the  night, 

Alcoluflic  stimulants  are  required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  given  recklessly,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  stimulant 
to  be  employed  being  determined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Port  or  sherry  wine  or  some  spirit,  especially  brandy,  answer 
best  as  a  rule,  and  they  should  be  given  in  stated  doses  at  regular  inter- 
vals, by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  small  quan- 
tity, and  gradually  to  increase  this  as  circumstances  indicate,  the  amount 
being  again  reduced  as  the  symptoms  improve.  Stimulants  are  not  usu- 
ally required  during  the  first  few  days,  but  in  .the  case  of  the  aged,  the 
intemperate,  and  those  who  are  much  debilitated  from  any  cause,  they  are 
called  for  at  the  very  outset.  The  signs  which  chiefly  indicate  the  neces- 
sitv  for  alcohol  are :  1.  A  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,  as  shown  bv  the 
pulse,  the  heart's  impulse  and  sounds,  a  tendency  to  capillary  stasis,  or 
any  disposition  to  syncopal  attacks.  2.  The  existence  of  typhoid  symp- 
toms, the  amount  needed  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
these  symptoms,  3.  A  large  amount  and  dark  color  of  the  eruption,  with 
abundant  petechise.  4.  Profuse"  perspiration,  the  other  symptoms  not  im- 
proving. 5.  C/oldness  of  the  extremities.  6.  The  existence  of  complica- 
tions of  a  low  type.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  is  contra  indicated  or 
requires  to  be  cautiously  administered  should  there  be  a  very  hot  and  dry 
skin,  symptoms  of  much  cerebral  excitement,  or  conditions  of  the  urine 
pointing  to  deficient  elimination  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys.  In  all  caaes 
the  propriety  of  continuing  or  increasing  the  amount  of  stimulants  must 
be  judged  of  by  the  effects  produced. 

2.  Thei-apeutic  Treatment. — If  a  case  of  typhus  is  seen  at  an  early  period, 
many  n^commend  the  administration  of  an  emetic.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  o[>en  daily  by  some  mild  aperient,  or  by  the  use  of  simple  euematu. 
In  order  to  maintain  free  elimination,  it  is  advifruble  to  alluw  the  patient 
plenty  of  drink,  which  may  contain  in  solution  citrate  of  potash,  nitre, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  chlorate  of  putafch.  Tea,  coffee,  and  ssalt  are  also  recom- 
mended to  be  given  freely  for  this  purpose.  The  medicines  which  have 
obtained  most  repute  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  are  the  dilute  mineral 
acids.  Nitric,  hydrochloric,  nitro-hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric 
acids  are  those  chiefly  employed.  Either  of  these  may  be  made  into  a 
drink,  or  given  in  doses  of  n^x-xxx  every  three  or  four  hours,  along  with 
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tincture  of  bark.  Sulphuric  acid  answers  best  when  typhoid  symptoms  set 
in.  Quinine  in  moderate  doses  is  another  valuable  remedy,  and  it  maybe 
very  advantageously  combined  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids.  Tincture 
of  iron  has  also  been  highly  recommended. 

Various  antiseptics  have  been  tried,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulphocarbo- 
lates,  creasote,  sulphites,  Condy's  fluid,  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  hut  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  can  be  relied  upon. 

3.  Symptomatic  treatment  often  demands  considerable  attention  in  cases 
of  typhus  fever.  The  symptoms  which  are  likely  to  call  for  interference  are 
excessive  heat  of  skin;  nausea  and  vomiting;  thirst;  constipation  or 
diarrhoea ;  and  head  Symptoms,  namely,  headache,  sleeplessness,  delirium, 
stupor  or  coma.  Hiccough  sometimes  causes  much  distress.  For  the  relief 
of  this  symptom  the  best  remedies  are  sal  volatile,  ether,  spirits  of  chloro' 
form,  hydrocyanic  acid,  camphor,  and  musk,  in  various  combinations.  A 
sinapism  may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium,  or  the  ice-bag  may  be  tried 
if  necessary. 

Should  there  be  a  tendency  to  marked  prostration  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
minister diffusible  dimulants  freely,  such  as  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether, 
camphor,  musk,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  aJong  with  alcohol.  Some- 
times patients  become  so  low  that  they  cannot  swallow,  and  then  recourse 
nuii^t  be  had  to  nutrient  and  stimulant  enemata,  which  should  be  per- 
severed in  to  the  last.  It  is  always  very  important  to  look  to  the  state  of 
the  bladder,  and  to  draw  off*  the  urine  if  necessary. 

4.  The  various  complications  met  with  must  be  watched  for,  and  every 
care  taken  to  prevent  them,  especially /)?/7mo?mry  compliccdioiis  And  bed- 
sores. As  regards  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  stimulants  and  tonics  acre  indicated  when  such  compli- 
cations  set  in  in  the  course  of  typhus. 

5.  Much  care  is  requisite  during  the  stage  of  convalescence^  all  overex- 
ertion being  avoided,  as  well  as  excessive  eating.  Tonics  and  change  of 
air  are  highly  beneficial  at  this  time.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  eff'ort  during  the  early  period  of  convalescence,  as  this 
is  liable  to  cause  coagulation  of  blood  in  some  of  the  principal  veins.  Any 
sequelse  which  may  arise  must,  of  course,  be  attended  to,  and  treated  by 
appropriate  measures. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

TYPHOID    OR    ENTERIC    FEVER-^PYTHOQENIC    FEVER-- 

ABDOMINAL  TYPHUS. 

JFjTiOTsOCtY. — Typhoid  fever  originates  from  a  sj^ecific  poison^  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  causing  typhus.  Formerly  they  were  looked  upon 
as  identical  diseases,  and  a  few  still  hold  to  this  opinion,  but  without  any 
adequate  reason. 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  typhoid  fever  is  infectious,  and 
%vheD  once  it  finds  its  way  into  the  midst  of  a  number  of  individuals,  it 
tends  to  spread  amongst  them.  It  is  most  important,  however,  to  under- 
stand clearly  how  the  disease  is  mainly  conveyed.  The  exhalations  do  not 
appear  to  contain  the  contagium,  and  there  is  very  little  danger  from 
merely  coming  into  the  vicinity  of  patients  suffering  from  typhoid.  In- 
deed the  probability  is  that  the  malady  cannot  be  transmitted  in  this  way, 
and  medical  men  or  nurses  rarely  take  it  from  attending  upon  patients.  It 
is  in  the  foeces  that  the  poison  is  chiefly  contained,  and  by  their  agency  the 
disease  is  propagated.  The  atmosphere  may  become  impregnated  with 
their  emanations  from  the  excreta,  either  because  the  latter  are  thrown 
into  som^e  open  space,  or  because  the  water-closets,  privies,  sewers,  etc.,  are 
imperfect,  and  undoubtedly  the  poison  may  thus  find  its  way  into  the 
system  by  inhalation  of  the  tainted  air.  Water  is,  however,  the  great 
channel  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  numerous  epidemics  and  endemics, 
as  well  as  sporadic  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  have  been  traced  to  some  special 
water-supply.  The  material  may  soak  through  the  soil  from  cess-pits,  or 
in  consequence  of  being  merely  thrown  on  the  ground,  thus  obtaining  ac- 
cess into  wells,  the  water  of  which  is  used  for  drinking  purposes;  or  they 
may  find  their  way  into  cisterns  through  the  waste  pipes.  It  has  also  been 
clearly  proved  that  milk  is  not  uncommonly  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
typhoid  poison  reaches  the  system,  either  in  consequence  of  water  contain- 
ing it  being  mixed  with  the  milk, or  used  for  washing  milk-cans;  or  from 
this  article  of  diet  becoming  tainted  in  some  other  way  with  the  excreta  of 
patients  suffering  from  the  fever.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 
typhoid  may  be  communicated  through  drinking  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on 
soil  containing  much  sewage  matter;  or  from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals 
suffering  from  the  disease.  Recently  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  Ger- 
many was  attributed  to  eating  veal  thus  infected.  Foraites  may  convey 
the  disease,  but  only  if  they  should^.become  contaminated  with  the  typhoid 
stools. 

The  name  "pythogenic"  has  been  given  to  typhoid  fever  by  Dr.  Mur- 
chison,  who,  with  others,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  complaint  is 
as  a  rule  f^pontaneously  originated  in  connection  with  ordinary  sewer 
emanations  and  putrefying  animal  matter,  and  he  believes  that  even  in  the 
specific  stools  the  poison  is  always  a  product  of  decomposition.  That  it 
can  be  thus  spontaneously  originated  seems  tolerably  certain,  at  any  rate 
when  water  is  contaminated  with  sewage  matter,  or  with  the  ga:-es  emana- 
ting therefrom.  Typhoid  has  been  attributed  to  other  sources  of  decom- 
pasing  organic  matter,  and  even  to  recently  exposed  mud. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  typhoid  contagium,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  at  present  this  is  unknown.  Specific  organisms 
have  been  described  as  present  in  the  typhoid  stools,  but  the  latest  re- 
searches have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  such  special 
organisms. 
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Predisposing  Causes. — Age  materially  influeuees  the  occurrence  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  It  is  by  far  most  commou  during  youth  and  adolescence, 
being  very  rare  in  young  infants  and  in  persons  beyond  45  or  50  years  of 
age.  Individuals  under  30  are  twice  as  liable^as  those  over  30,  and  half 
the  cases  occur  from  15  to  25  (Murchison).  Sex  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect.  Cases  are  most  numerous  during  autumn,  especially  after  a 
dry  and  hot  summer.  Overcrowding  is  not  a  predisposing  cause  of  typhoid, 
but  deficient  ventilation  may  have  some  influence.  The  disease  attacks 
persons  in  ail  classes  of  society,  and  is  not  at  all  more  prevalent  among 
the  poor;  if  anything,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Individual  susceptibility 
is  believed  to  predispose;  and  recent  comers  into  an  infected  district  are 
said  to  be  most  liable  to  be  affected.  Persons  in  good  health  are  often 
attacked  before  others  ;  while  various  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  as  well 
as  pregnancy,  seem  to  afford  some  protection  against  typhoid  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  general  condition  of  the  body  will 
vary  with  the  time  at  which  death  occurs.  Usually  there  is  more  or  less 
emaciation  ;  rigor  mortis  is  distinct  and  of  moderate  duration;  while  the 
excessive  post-mortem  congestion,  rapid  putrefaction,  and  dark  color,  with 
softening  of  the  muscles,  usually  characteristic  of  typhus,  are  not  observed 
in  typhoid.  The  eruption  is  not  persistent  after  death,  but  there  may  be 
the  remains  of  bed-sores,  gangrene,  erysipelas,  or  sudamiua. 

Alimentary  Canal. — It  is  here  that  the  most  important  morbid  changes 
are  found  in  enteric  fever.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  may  be  congested, 
inflamed,  covered  with  diphtheritic  deposit,  or  the  seat  of  ulceration.  The 
ulcers  are  generally  very  supeificial,  and  are  never  met  with  before  the 
third  week.  They  are  not  the  result  of  any  morbid  deposit.  The  stomach 
occasionally  ffresents  hyperiemia,  mamniillation,  softening,  or  superficial 
ulceration,  but  is  usually  normal. 

The  small  intestines  are  only  rarely  distended  with  gas;  but  they  eon- 
tain  more  or  less  of  the  materials  similar  to  those  passed  in  the  stools. 
Increased  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  observed,  either 
uniform  or  in  patches,  but  this  is  by  no  means  neces^iary  ;  it  is  most  evident 
towards  the  lower  part.  At  a  later  period  the  color  may  be  grayii«h  or 
slate-colored.  The  membrane  is  sometimes  swollen  and  softened,  the  latter 
being  probably  a  post-morlem  change. 

The  characteriatic  lesions  of  enttric  fever  consist  in  certain  morbid 
changes  in  conneclioii  with  Peytrs  patches  and  the  sol'Uary  glands.  These 
structures  present  d.fFennr  appearances  aocoixiing  to  the  times  at  which 
death  occurs,  the  moibid  changes  being  divided  into  certain  well-defined 
stages. 

1.  Stage  of  Deposition  or  Enlargement — The  first  alteration  observed  is 
an  enlargement  of  Peyer's  patches  and  of  the  solitary  glands,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  morbid  sub.nance,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
specific  deposit  from  the  blood  undergoing  a  peculiar  development,  but 
generally  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  the  cell-elements 
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previously  existing.  The  material  is  made  up  chiefly  of  granular  matter 
and  oil-globules,  with  a  variable  number  of  cells,  having  no  special  char- 
acters. If  is  probably  first  formed  within  the  glandular  sacs,  but  these 
may  burst  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 
or  there  may  be  an  increase  of  cells  here  also. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  at  what  period  the  glandular  enlargement  com- 
mences, and  whether  it  is  preceded  by  hypersemia.  Murchison  states  there 
is  no  previous  congestion,  and  that  a  deposit  has  been  met  with  on  the  first 
or  second  day,  but  Trousseau  gives  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  as  the  time  of 
its  appearance. 

Peyer's  patches  appear  to  be  unduly  prominent,  being  raised  one  or  two 
lines  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  having  steep 
edges,  with  a  smooth  or  granular  surface  ;  they  are  more  or  less  firm,  though 
the  membrane  covering  them  is  often  softened ;  while  they  vary  in  color 
from  pinkish-gray  to  different  hues  of  red,  the  mucous  membrane  over  them 
being  son>etimes  purplish,  and  each  patch  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular 
ring.  The  corresponding  peritoneum  is  also  injected.  The  subs^tance 
seems  to  be  adherent  to  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats.  On  section  it 
appears  as  a  soft,  grayish-white,  or  pale-reddish  material. 

Two  forms  of  patches  are  described,  the  plagues  moUes  and  the  plaques 
dures,  but  there  are  gradations  between  them,  and  they  may  coexist.  The 
latter  are  more  prominent  and  firmer,  and  the  membrane  over  them  is 
smoother  and  more  uniform.  The  differences  between  the  two  kinds  are, 
that  in  the  plaques  molles  the  deposit  is  less  abundant,  and  is  confined  to 
the  glands,  which  in  the  plaques  dares  have  burst  and  discharged  their 
contents  (Murchison). 

The  solitary  glands  are  not  always  involved.  In  exceptional  instances 
they  may  l)e  alone  affected.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  pea, 
and  sometimes  look  like  pustules. 

2.  Stage  of  Destruction, — In  rare  instances  it  appears  possible  for  the 
material  to  be  absorbed,  without  any  breach  of  surface  occurring.  Almost 
always,  however,  ulceration  takes  place,  the  average  time  at  which  this 
process  begins  being  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  but  it  may  commence 
much  earlier  or  later  than  this.  Each  ulcer  is  commonly  the  result  of  the 
death  of  a  Peyer's  patch  and  of  the  membrane  covering  it,  the  whole  sep- 
arating as  a  single  slough  or  in  separate  irregular  portions.  These  sloughs 
are  usually  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  from  staining,  or  they  are  some- 
times discolored  by  blood  ;  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  process  of  separa- 
titm  hanging  loosely.  There  may  be  mere  superficial  abrasion  and  soften- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  preceding  ulceration.  Sometimes  the  glands 
simply  rupture  and  discharge  their  contents,  giving  rise  to  a  netlike 
appearance,  and  Aitken  believes  that  this  is  the  most  frequent  mode  of 
elimination  of  the  softened  deposit.  The  solitary  glands  undergo  a  similar 
destructive  change ;  and  it  may  also  spread  to  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
tween the  glands. 

10 
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3.  Stage  of  Ulceration, — The  characters  presented  by  typhoid  ulcers  are 
as  follows :  In  length  they  usually  vary  from  a  line  to  an  inch*  and  a  half,  but 
if  several  ulcers  join  a  surface  of  some  inches  may  be  involved.  The  shape 
is  oval  or  elliptical,  round,  or  irregular,  according  as  the  ulcer  corresponds 
to  a  Peyer's  patch,  to  a  solitary  gland,  or  to  several  patches  or  glands 
united.  There  is  never  any  thickening  or  hardening  of  the  edges  or  floor, 
nor  is  any  morbid  deposit  observed  here.  The  margin  consists  of  a  "  well- 
defined  fringe  of  mucous  membrane,  detached  from  the  submucous  tissue, 
a  line  or  more  in  width,  and  of  a  purple  or  slate-gray  color;  this  is  best 
seen  when  the  bowel  is  floated  in  water  "  (Murchison).  The  floor  is  formed 
either  by  the  submucous,  muscular,  or  peritoneal  coat,  the  ulcer  accord- 
ingly varying  in  depth.  Those  ulcers  which  correspond  to  Peyer's  patches 
occupy  the  part  of  the  intestine  most  distant  from  the  mesentery,  and  their 
long  diameter  is  longitudinal,  and  not  transverse,  as  regards  the  direction 
of  the  intestine. 

4.  Stage  of  Cicatrization, — This  stage  commences  usually  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  but  it  may  be  delayed  considerably  beyond  this  period, 
the  ulcers  becoming  chronic  or  at(mic.  Each  ulcer  takes  about  a  fort- 
night to  cicatrize.  Healing  is  accomplished  without  any  puckering,  con- 
traction, or  constriction  of  the  gut.  A  thin  transparent  layer  of  lymph 
forms  (m  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  by  which  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
gradually  attached  to  its  floor  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  and  into 
which  at  last  it  passes  imperceptibly.  The  cicatrix  is  slightly  depressed, 
thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  pale,  smooth,  and  trans- 
lucent. After  a  time  the  mucous  membrane  may  become  movable,  and 
it  is  said  that  villi  may  form,  but  if  the  glands  are  destroyed  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  these  ever  become  renewed. 

The  changes  above  described  begin  first,  and  are  most  extensive  and 
most  advanced  in  that  portion  of  the  intestine  in  which  Peyer's  patches 
are  most  evident,  viz.,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  from  this 
point  they  gradually  extend  upwards,  until  ultimately  they  may  occupy 
the  losver  third  of  the  small  intestine.  The  extent  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever, very  variable,  the  number  of  patches  involved  ranging  from  two  or 
three  to  thirty  or  forty.  Generally  at  a  post-mortem  examination  diflerent 
stages  of  the  morbid  process  are  visible  in  different  parts,  it  being  most  ad- 
vanced below,  where  the  most  extensive  ulcerations  are  observed.  At  the 
upper  part  there  is  usually  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition  from  diseased  to 
healthy  patches,  and  all  those  below  the  first  diseased  patch  are  generally 
involved.  The  solitary  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  only  implicated  in  the  lower 
twelve  inches  of  the  gut,  and  they  ulcerate  later  than  the  patches.  They 
are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  in  children. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  an  event  to  be  dreaded  in  connection  with  typhoid 
ulcers.  It  maybe  brought  about  in  the  following  ways:  1.  Most  fre- 
quently by  molecular  disintegration,  or  an  extension  of  ulceration,  pro- 
ducing one  or  more  minute,  round  apertures,  like  pinholes.     2.  By  more 
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or  less  extensive  sloughing,  involving  the  peritoneum,  the  slough  separat- 
ing partially  or  completely,  and  leaving  an  opening  of  variable  size.  8. 
By  rupture  or  laceration  leading  to  an  elongated  perforation,  and  this  may 
happen  even  afler  cicatrization  has  been  completed.  Generally  there  is 
but  one  perforation,  but  occasionally  two,  three,  or  more  have  been  ob- 
served. In  most  cases  the  opening  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum, 
but  it  may  be  higher  up  or  in  the  large  intestine. 

If  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  a  very  prolonged  duration  it  is  said  that 
the  coats  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  the  glandular  structures,  become  con- 
siderably atrophied. 

Large  Intestines. — ^These  are  usually  distended  with  gas,  sometimes  to 
an  extreme  degree.  The  mucous  lining  may  be  congested  or  softened. 
Deposit  and  ulceration  not  unfrequently  occur  in  connection  with  the  soli- 
tary glands,  these  morbid  changes  being,  as  a  rule,  litpited  to  the  caecum 
and  ascending  colon.  The  ulcers  are  generally  small  and  circular,  but  may 
be  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  the  long  diameter  transverse.  In  one  fatal 
case  which  came  under  my  notice  the  morbid  appearances  were  observed 
chiefly  in  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon,  where  there  were  at  least  twenty 
ulcers,  some  as  large  as  half  a  crown,  while  in  the  small  intestines  there  were 
not  altogether  above  half  a  dozen,  and  these  were  confined  to  the  solitary 
glands,  Peyer's  patches  presenting  but  little  alteration.  I  have  since  met 
with  a  somewhat  similar  case. 

Absorbent  Glands. — The  mesenteric  glands  always  present  important 
changes,  these  being  associated  with  the  morbid  conditions  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  being  most  m|arked  in  those  glands  which  correspond  to  the  part 
of  the  gut  most  diseased.  They  become  enlarged  at  the  very  outset,  not 
merely  as  the  result  of  irritation,  but  from  an  increase  in  their  lymphatic 
elements  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  intestinal  glands.  They  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  until  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  present  a  red 
or  purplish  color,  and  feel  tolerably  firm.  On  section  little  opaque,  pale- 
yellow,  friable  masses  are  sometimes  seen.  Subsequently  these  may  soften 
into  a  puslike  fluid  mixed  with  sloughs,  and  the  glands  in  rare  instances 
actually  burst  into  the  peritoneum.  After  the  softening  process  begins  in 
the  intestinal  glands  the  mesenteric  glands  also  soften  and  become  smaller. 
Ultimately  they  frequently  become  tough,  contracted,  and  shrivelled,  pale, 
or  of  a  gray  or  bluish  color,  and  occasionally  they  calcify.  The  mesocolic 
glands  are  similarly  altered  when  the  colon  is  involved.  Other  glands  may 
enlarge  from  irritation. 

Spleen. — This  organ  is  almost  always  much  enlarged,  especially  in  young 
persons,  very  dark  in  color  and  softened.  Sometimes  it  contains  opaque 
yellowish-white  masses.  It  may  be  quite  pulpy,  and  has  been  known  to 
rupture. 

Liver  and  Gallbladder. — The  liver  is  sometimes  congested  or  softened. 
The  gall-bladder  may  be  the  seat  of  catarrhal  or  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
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tion,  or  of  ulceration.    After  three  or  four  weeks  the  bile  is  often  thin, 
watery,  colorless,  and  acid  iu  reaction. 

Peritoneum, — Peritonitis  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  either  extensive 
or  circumscribed,  limited  abscesses  sometimes  forming.  It  may  arise  from 
mere  extension  of  irritation  from  the  bowel,  from  intestinal  perforation, 
from  rupture  of  glands  or  of  the  spleen,  or  from  perforation  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  gall-bladder.  • 

Urinary  Organs. — The  kidneys  are  sometimes  congested,  or  they  may 
have  their  tubes  choked  up  with  detached  epithelium.  The  mucous  coat 
of  the  bladder  may  be  congested  or  inflamed. 

Blood  and  Organs  of  Circulation, — There  is  nothing  very  special  here. 
The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid  and  does  not  coagulate,  if  there  have  been 
typhoid  symptoms  before  death,  but  these  characters  are  rare  in  typhoid 
fever  compared  with  typhus.  The  white  corpuscles  are  increased,  and 
disintegrating  red  corpuscles  are  sometimes  seen.  The  heart  may  be  a 
little  softened. 

Rei*piratory  Organs, — There  may  be  congestion,  various  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, cedema,  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  the  last-mentioned  not  being 
due  to  any  specific  deposit.  Signs  of  bronchitis,  hypostatic  pulmonary 
congestion  or  cedema,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy  may  be  evident.  The  bron- 
chial glands  are  sometimes  enlarged. 

Nervous  Syntem. — This  presents  no  particular  alterations.  There  may 
be  excess  of  serum  in  connection  with  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

SymI'TOMS.  —  1.  Incubation  Stage, —  The  period  of  incubation  in  ty- 
phoid fever  is  of  doubtful  duration.  It  most  frequently  extends  beyond 
ten  days,  and  may  be  much  longer  than  this.  There  are  no  distinctive 
symptoms.  Sometimes  the  incubation  period  appears  to  be  very  short 
if  the  poison  is  concentrated,  the  disease  setting  in  with  vomiting  and 
purging,  attacking  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time, 'Irnd  giving  rise 
to  a  suspicion  of  irritant  poisoning. 

2.  Actual  Attack. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  divide  this  aflfection  into 
dit?tinct  stages,  but  at  the  same  time  it  often  presents  periods  iu  its  progress 
which  are  marked  by  tolerably  characteristic  phenomena.  The  invasion  is 
ordinarily  very  indefinite  and  gradual,  and  the  patient  cannot  Rs.  the  exact 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Frontal  headache,  with  giddi- 
ness and  noises  iu  the  ears ;  general  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  illness;  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep;  slight,  irregular 
chills  ;  diarrhoia,  with  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  and  not  uncommonly 
uausiea  and  vomiting  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  at  the  outset.  Sometimes 
there  is  much  abdominal  pain.  Diarrhoea  may  be  the  only  prominent 
symptom  for  some  time.  Occasionally  repeated  epistaxis  occurs.  Soon 
there  are  signs  of  pyrexia,  increasing  towards  evening.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  patient  does  not  feel  sufficiently  ill  to  take  to  bed  for  some 
days,  but  follows  his  occupatitm,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  event  for  pa- 
tients to  come  to  the  hospital  after  having  been  poorly  for  many  days, 
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thinking  that  there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  them,  while  they  some- 
times walk  about  during  the  entire  illness.  Murchison  has  seen  cases  in 
which  at  first  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  resembled  those  of  ague. 

Early  Stage, — The  disease  being  established,  the  symptoms  present 
during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  are  as  follows: 

The  general  appearance  does  not  indicate  any  great  prostration,  and 
although- a  certain  degree  of  depression  is  felt,  it  is  not  very  marked.  The 
expression  presents  nothing  peculiar,  and  the  face  is  normal  in  color,  or 
pale,  or  a  pink  circumscribed  flush  may  be  noticed  on  one  or  both  cheeks, 
varying  in  depth  of  tint  and  not  constant.  There  is  pyrexia,  the  skin 
being  hot  and  usually  dry,  but  sometimes  moist ;  while  the  pulse  is  acceler- 
ated to  100  or  120,  and  somewhat  weak  and  soft ;  it  varies  in  frequency  in 
the  same  patient,  being  readily  quickened,  and  it  is  generally  more  rapid 
at  night.  The  tongue  presents  usually  a  thin  whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  is 
moist  at  first,  small  and  pointed,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged 
papillse.  In  exceptional  cases  it  is  large  and  thickly  coated,  or  red, 
smooth,  and  glazed.  The  lips  are  parched  and  dry,  and  the  mouth  feels 
slimy.  There  is  much  thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  often  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Abdominal  symptoms  are  prominent  as  a  rule.  These  are  pain  and 
tenderness,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  ;  more  or  less  tympanitic  dis- 
tension ;  small  gurgling  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  diarrhoea. 
Physical*  examination  reveals  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Sometimes  in- 
testinal hsemorrhage  occurs.  The  diarrhoea  varies  considerably  in  severity, 
the  stools  numbering  from  two  to  twelve,  twenty  or  more  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Usually  they  range  from  three  to  six.  At  first  the 
faeces  present  no  peculiarities,  but  after  a  few  days  they  assume  special 
characters,  becoming  thin,  yellow,  pultaceous,  and  somewhat  resembling 
pea-soup  in  appearance ;  very  offensive  and  often  ammoniacal,  and  alka- 
line in  reaction.  Uniform  throughout  when  first  passed,  they  separate  on 
standing  into  an  upper  watery  layer  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  color, 
containing  albumen  and  salts  in  solution,  the  latter  including  chloride  of 
sodium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  a  lower  layer  or  deposit,  consist- 
ing of  the  remains  of  food,  epithelium  and  mucus-corpuscles,  blood,  small 
yellow  fiocculi,  shreds  of  slough,  and  crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 

Head  symptoms  are  not  very  marked  at  this  time.  Frontal  headache 
persists,  with  dizziness  and  buzzing  in  the  ears.  Sleep  is  restless  and  dis- 
turbed, but  the  mind  is  clear,  though  inactive,  and  there  is  no  delirium 
even  at  night.    Epistaxis  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom  during  this  period. 

The  urine  presents  well-marked  febrile  characters ;  urea  and  uric  acid 
are  in  excess,  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  diminished. 

Frequently  there  are  slight  bronchitic  symptoms,  dry  rdles  being  also 
heard  over  the  chest. 

Eruptwn. — A  specific  eruption  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  enteric  fever,  but  not  invariably.     It  is  not  unfrequently  absent  in  very 
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young  patients,  and  in  persons  over  thirty.  It  first  appears  usually  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day,  but  may  in  rare  instances  be  seen  as  early 
as  the  fourth,  or  not  until  the  twentieth  day.  The  abdomen,  chest,  and 
back  are  the  regions  which  it  generally  occupies,  but  it  is  occasionally  ob- 
served on  the  limbs,  or  very  rarely  on  the  face.  It  does  not  appear  all  at 
once,  but  comes  out  in  successive  crops,  each  s[)ot  lasting  from  two  to  ^ve 
days,  and  then  fading  away  completely.  The  amount  of  eruption  present 
at  one  time  is  never  great,  the  number  of  spots  rarely  exceeding  from 
twelve  to  twenty  or  thirty,  and  there  may  be  but  two  or  three.  They  con- 
tinue to  come  out  often  until  the  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  day,  or  some- 
times even  much  later  than  this.  Murchison  found  the  average  total 
duration  of  the  eruption  to  be  about  fourteen  days  and  a  half.  It  appears 
earlier  and  lasts  a  shorter  time  in  children. 

The  typhoid  rash  consists  of  separate  spots,  which  are  round,  lenticular, 
or  oval  in  shape,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines.  They 
are  slightly  but  distinctly  elevated  as  a  rule,  rounded  on  the  surface,  hav- 
ing a  well-defined  margin  and  a  soft  feel.  They  present  a  pinkish  or  rose 
color,  which  throughout  their  whole  course  disappears  completely  on  pres- 
sure, and  which  gradually  fades  away.  Petechije  are  never  observed. 
In  very  rare  instances  the  spots  are  minutely  vesicular.  They  never 
persist  after  death. 

Advanced  Stage, — The  symptoms  thus  far  described  may  continue  with- 
out  any  particular  change  until  convalescence  sets  in,  the  tongue  remain- 
ing moist  throughout,  and  there  being  no  marked  prostration  or  severe 
nervous  symptoms.  Usually,  however,  the  phenomena  change  more  or 
less.  The  patient  emaciates  and  becomes  much  weaker,  being  sometimes 
very  prostrate  at  last.  The  face  is  more  flushed,  the  conjunctiva?  may  be 
injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  fever  continues,  and  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  frequent  but  weaker.  The  tongue  tends  to  become  dry  and 
brown,  or  red,  shining,  and  deeply  fissured,  while  sordes  collect  on  the  lips 
and  teeth,  and  the  breath  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  Labial  herpes  is 
not  uncommonly  observed.  There  is  no  diminution  in  the  abdominal 
symptoms,  which  indeed  are  often  intensified,  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  is  liable  to  occur.     The  spleen  also  becomes  larger. 

The  nervous  symptoms  undergo  a  marked  change.  From  the  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth  day  the  headache  and  general  pains  cease,  but  there  is  more 
giddiness,  with  deafness.  The  mind  also  becomes  aflfected,  as  indicated  by 
more  or  less  somnolence,  mental  confusion,  or  delirium.  The  latter  is  at 
first  only  nocturnal,  but  may  become  continuous,  though  it  is  usually 
worse  at  night,  while  drowsiness  is  more  marked  by  day.  The  delirium  is 
generally  of  an  active,  noisy,  and  talkative  kind  at  the  outset,  and  may 
be  very  violent,  the  patient  throwing  off  the  bedclothes,  trying  to  get  up 
constantly,  and  having  various  delusions.  Sometimes  the  patient  lies  in 
an  apathetic  state,  with  half-closed  eyes,  appearing  to  understand  what  is 
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said  and  done,  but  unable  to  make  intelligible  replies.  Epistaxis  is  not 
uncommon  at  this  time. 

Sudamina  often  appear,  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  especially 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Bed-sores  are 
liable  to  form  in  parts  which  are  pressed  upon. 

The  respirations  become  hurried  and  shallow,  and  there  are  more  marked 
signs  of  bronchial  catarrh.  The  urine  becomes  more  abundant,  lighter 
in  color,  and  of  lower  specific  gravity,  while  slight  albuminuria  may  set  in, 
but  is  not  very  common.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  retained,  or  is  passed  in- 
voluntarily with  the  stools.  Rarely  it  contains  blood,  renal  epithelium, 
or  casts. 

In  some  cases  the  ordinary  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  slate 
are  developed,  petechise  at  the  same  time  occasionally  making  their  appear- 
ance, but  this  is  an  unusual  course  of  events. 

When  typhoid  fever  ends  in  recovery,  it  presents  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  symptoms,  defervescence  taking  place  by  fysis  and  not  by  crisii*. 
Convalescence  makes  slow  progress^  and  is  liable  to  be  retarded  by  a  re- 
lapse, as  well  as  by  complications  or  sequelae. 

Temperature, — ^Typhoid  fever  presents  some  very  characteristic  features 
as  regards  its  temperature.  The  ascent  is  quite  regular  and  gradual,  and 
continues  for  four  or  five  days.  The  evening  temperature  is  about  2°  higher 
than  that  of  the  morning,  and  there  is  a  remission  each  morning  of  about  1° 
compared  with  the  previous  evening^  so  that  there  is  a  daily  rise  of  about  1^, 
and  at  last  the  evening  temperature  comes  to  be  from  103.5°  to  104°. 
This  mode  of  ascent  is  quite  distinctive  of  typhoid. 

The  stationary  period  varies  greatly  in  duration  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case.  The  temperature  ranges  usually  between  104°  and  106°  in 
the  evenings  and  only  a  slight  morning  remission  is  observed.  It  may 
reach  107°,  108°,  or  even  above  this. 

The  decline  is  also  peculiar.  Defervescence  takes  place  gradually,  and 
is  first  indicated  by  a  more  distinct  morning  remission  ;  in  three  or  four 
days  the  evening  temperature  falls,  and  the  morning  remissions  become 
very  considerable,  a  difference  of  2°,  3°,  or  even  more  being  observed. 
The  time  taken  to  reach  complete  defervescence,  so  that  the  evening  tem- 
perature is  normal,  varies  much.  Complications  and  sequelie  also  not 
uncommonly  lead  to  irregularities,  and  a  relapse  may  cause  the  tempera- 
ture again  to  rise  in  the  same  regular  manner  as  at  first. 

Varieties. — Remarkable  differences  are  observed  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  both  as  regards  their  degree  of  severity,  and  the  prominent  symp- 
toms which  they  present.  There  may  be  no  abdominal  or  other  charac- 
teristic symptoms  from  first  to  last,  and  instead  of  diarrhoea  constipation 
may  be  marked  throughout. 

MurchisoD  gives  the  following  varieties: 

1.  The  mild  form,  under  which  would  be  included  the  abortive  variety 
of  certain  writers,  which  ends  in  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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third  week,  as  well  as  some  cases  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  simple 
febricula. 

2.  The  grave  form,  which  according  to  the  prominent  symptoms  present 
is  subdivided  into — injlammaiory,  ataxicy  adynamic,  irritative,  abdominal, 
thoracic,  and  hcemorrhagic. 

3.  The  hiddious  or  latent  form,  also  called  ambulatory,  because  the  patient 
often  walks  about  during  the  entire  attack.  Sudden  death  may  occur  in 
such  cases,  from  perforation  or  haemorrhage. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of 
the  cases  of  so-called  infantile  remittent  fever  and  gastric  or  bilious  fever  are 
merely  those  of  modified  typhoid  fever. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs 
are  apt  to  occur  during  the  course  of  typhoid,  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  typhus  fever;  those  which  are  more  common  in  the  former  than  the 
latter  being  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  acute  tuberculosis.  Various  other 
complications  mentioned  under  typhus  are  occasionally  met  with.  Those 
that  are  specially  to  be  dreaded  in  typhoid,  however,  are /)er/bra//o»  of  the 
ijitesti^ie  and  peritonitis.  The  former  generally  happens  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week,  but  it  may  occur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  or  not  until  the 
patient  is  apparently  almost  convalescent.  It  is  very  frequent  in  the  latent 
variety.  Usually  it  is  attended  with  theordiuary  symptoms  of  perforation 
(to  be  described  hereafter),  but  sometimes  these  are  very  obscure.  Peri- 
tonitis may  be  general  or  local.  There  may  or  may  not  be  prominent 
symptoms  of  this  complication. 

The  most  important  sequelce  are  phlegmasia  dolens,  phthisis,  mental 
weakness,  temporary  general  or  partial  paralysis,  neuralgia,  otorrhcea, 
anaemia,  and  a  general  state  of  ill-health,  with  much  debility  and  wasting. 
The  last-mentioned  condition  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  villi  and  glands 
of  the  intestines,  accompanied  with  shrivelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — It  is  often  diflBcult  to  fix  accurately 
the  duration  of  cases  of  typhoid,  on  account  of  its  insidious  mode  of  onset. 
Generally  it  ranges  from  three  to  four  weeks,  rarely  extending  beyond  the 
thirtieth  day.  Many  cases  terminate  on  or  about  the  twenty-first  or 
twenty-eighth  day.  The  mean  duration  of  fatal  cases  seems  to  be  about 
twenty-two  days,  but  many  run  a  much  shorter  course,  and  death  may 
occur  within  the  first  few  days.  On  the  other  hand  the  complaint  may  be 
more  prolonged,  and  Murchison  mentions  an  instance  in  which  fresh 
spots  appeared  up  to  the  sixtieth  day.  Complications  and  sequelae  may 
also  protract  the  disease,  as  well  as  a  relapse,  which  sometimes  happens  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  convalescence  has  apparently  set  in. 

Typhoid  fever  may  terminate  in  complete  recovery,  in  death,  or  in  a 
permanent  state  of  ill-health.  The  average  mortality  is  about  1  in  54 
cases,  but  it  diflfers  in  diflTerent  epidemics.  The  causes  of  death  are:  1. 
Gradual  asthenia,  or  this  condition  combined  with  ansemia.  2.  Direct 
loss  of  blood  from  epistaxis  or  intestinal  haemorrhage.     3.  PoisoDing  of 
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the  blood,  as  the  result  of  hyperpyrexia,  imperfect  excretion,  or  absorption 
of  septic  matters.  4.  Complications,  especially  perforations  of  the  bowels 
or  peritonitis. 

Prognosis. — Until  a  patient  is  quite  convalescent  after  an  attack  of 
typhoid,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  all  danger  is  passed,  and  a  guarded 
opinion  should  always  be  given  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  even  in  the 
mildest  cases.  The  prognosis  is  rather  worse  in  females,  in  those  advanced 
in  years,  and  in  persons  who  have  come  recently  to  an  infected  district. 
Family  constitution  seems  to  have  some  influence.  Previous  debility  does 
not  materially  increase  the  danger  from  enteric  fever. 

Many  of  the  conditions  mentioned  as  being  unfavorable  in  typhus  are  also 
unfavorable  in  typhoid  fever,  especially  severe  nervous  symptoms  and  great 
prostration,  but  the  pulse  and  tongue  are  not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  abundant  eruption  is  not  a  bad  sign  in  typhoid.  The  chief  indica- 
tions of  danger  are  severe  abdominal  symptoms,  with  excessive  diarrhwa  ; 
intestinal  haemorrhage,  especially  if  profuse ;  signs  of  perforation  ;  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis;  profuse  epistaxis;  marked  muscular  tremors,  the 
mind  being  clear,  which  indicates  deep  ulceration  ;  sudden  extreme  pros- 
tration ;  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  after  a  temporary  improvement 
in  the  second  or  third  week.     A  relapse  rarely  proves  fatal. 

The  value  of  the  thermometer  in  guiding  the  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever 
requires  particular  notice.  During  the  second  week  the  temperature  shows 
whether  a  case  is  likely  to  be  severe  or  not.  In  mild  cases  a  marked  morn- 
ing remission  is  observed,  which  begins  early  and  increases;  the  evening 
exacerbation  is  late ;  and  soon  there  is  a  permanent  fall,  the  stage  of  defer- 
vescence setting  in.  In  severe  cases  the  opposite  conditions  are  observed. 
The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  to  the  duration  of  this  increased  lieat,  especially  if  there  are  but 
slight  morning  remissions.  Either  a  sudden  rise  or  a  rapid  and  extreme 
fall  is  a  bad  sign.  Considerable  irregularity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
temperature  indicates  the'existence  of  complications.  A  marked  fall  often 
gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  intestinal  hiemorrhage. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  hygienic  man- 
agenierd  of  cases  of  typhus  apply  equally  to  those  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
there  are  some  points  which  require  special  notice.  Remembering  the 
origin  and  chief  modes  of  propagation  of  the  poison  of  typhoid,  every  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  dimufcciion  of  the  atools ;  to  the  removal  of  all 
filth ;  and  especially  to  the  water-supply,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  al- 
ready laid  down,  when  speaking  of  the  prevention  of  epidemics. 

2.  General  Management. — In  all  cases  a  patient  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever  should  take  to  bed  from  the  first,  and  remain  there  until  fairly  con- 
valescent. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  as  to  dieiy  which  should  be  entirely  liquid, 
nutritious,  and  non-irritant,  and  administered  at  stated  intervals,  but  not 
too  frequently.     Good  milk  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  diet, 
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but  beef  tea,  which  may  be  thiokeued  with  arrowroot,  beef  juice,  and  cus- 
tards, are  also  serviceable.  The  patieut  may  drink  toast-water,  barley- 
water,  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  and  may  also  have  tea  or  coffee  frequently. 
Fruits  are  not  to  be  permitted.  This  caution  in  diet  is  to  be  observed  in 
all  cases,  but  especially  when  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  extensive  ulcer- 
ation. By  proper  attention  to  this  matter  many  cases  of  enteric  fever  may 
be  brought  safely  through,  without  the  administration  of  any  medicine 
whatever.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  employment  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  indiscrimiDate  use 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  needed 
as  in  typhus,  or  at  such  an  early  period.  Often  they  are  not  at  all  re- 
quired, and  it  is  only  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  strength  has 
been  reduced  and  the  circulation  is  feeble,  that  they  are  usually  called  for. 
Their  effects  must  be  closely  watched. 

3.  Therapeutic  Treatvient. — Mineral  acids  and  small  doses  of  quinine  are 
the  general  medicinal  remedies  most  in  repute  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid, 
but  they  have  not  appeared  to  me  nearly  so  efficacious  in  this  disease  as 
in  typhus,  and  usually  are  not  required. 

4.  Symptomatic  Treatment  calls  for  the  chief  attention  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  enteric  fever.  The  ordinary  symptoms  associated  with 
fever  must  be  treated  as  previously  described,  but  a  few  special  remarks 
are  needed  with  regard  to  the  abdominal  symptoms  which  are  so  often  a 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  in  this  disease.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
much  pain  or  tympanitis,  it  is  desirable  to  apply  heat  and  moisture  over 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  assiduously  and  from  an  early  period,  by 
means  of  linseed-meal  poultices  or  fomentations.  Occasionally  turpentine 
stupes  or  sinapisms  are  needed  in  order  to  give  relief,  and  if  the  pain  is 
very  severe  at  an  early  period  in  young  and  plethoric  patients,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  apply  three  or  four  leeches  over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  a 
small  blister.  Opium  or  morphia  internally  may  also  be  required  for  the 
relief  of  pain. 

Diarrhoea  ought  to  be  checked  if  it  is  excessive,  or  if  the  patient  is  very 
weak,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  desirable  to  try  to  stop  it.  Enemata 
of  starch  and  opium  are  highly  efficacious  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  diar- 
rhoea within  bounds.  Internally  the  best  remedies  are  Dover's  powder, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  carbonate  of  bismuth ;  sulphuric  acid  with 
tincture  of  opium  ;  or  chalk  mixture  or  bismuth,  combined  with  tincture 
of  opium  and  vegetable  astringents.  Acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  needed  in  obstinate  cases. 

In  those  exceptional  cases  which  are  attended  with  constipation,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  aperients.  A  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil,  or  a  simple  enema  every  third  or  fourth  day,  as  recommended  by  Mur- 
chison,  answers  well  under  these  circumstances. 

Excessive  tympanitis  is  best  relieved  by  the  use  of  enemata  containing 
turpentine  or  asafcetida,  along  with  the  external  applications  already  men- 
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tioned.  The  passage  of  a  long  oesophagus-tube  into  the  rectum  sonaetiraes 
gives  marked  relief  as  regards  this  symptom. 

lutestinal  haemorrhage,  if  not  checked  by  the  remedies  mentioned  for 
diarrhoea,  demands  the  internal  administration  of  full  doses  of  tannic  or 
gallic  acid,  turpentine,  or  tincture  of  iron  ;  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
ergotin.  Ice  may  be  given  to  suck  constantly,  and  also  ap])lied  over  the 
right  iliac  region. 

Should  perforation  or  peritonitis  occur,  the  treatnient  must  consist  of 
absolute  rest,  the  total  withdrawal  of  food,  or  its  administration  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  the  free  use  of  opium.  Should  constipation  ensue, 
on  no  account  must  aperients  be  given. 

Epistaxis  sometimes  requires  the  use  of  local  styptics;  or  it  may  become 
necessary  to  plug  the  nares.  Complications  should  be  attended  to  if  they 
should  supervene. 

5.  Convalescence. — During  convalescence  much  careful  supervision  is 
needed  for  some  time,  especially  with  regard  to  food  and  the  employment 
of  purgatives.  The  diet  must  be  very  gradually  improved,  and  only  taken 
in  moderate  quantities.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  be- 
cause patients  are  often  much  inclined  to  indulge  to  excess  in  all  kinds  of 
food,  and  do  not  under^iltand  why  they  should  be  restricted.  Wine  is  valu- 
able at  this  time,  if  properly  employed.  If  an  aperient  is  required,  a  small 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  a  simple  enema  answers  best.  Tonics  and  change  of  air 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  recovery  and  restoring  strength. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  als^>  useful  if  much  debility  remains. 

6.  Special  Treatment, — It  is  requisite  to  notice  certain  special  modes  of 
treatment  which  have  been  advocated  for  typhoid  fever.  1.  Antiaeptic  treat- 
ment. Various  antiseptics  have  been  recommended,  especially  carbolic  acid 
and  the  sulpho-carbolates,  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  the  disease  depends 
upon  specific  organisms,  which  might  be  destroyed  by  the  agency  of  these 
remedies.  There  is  no  adequate  proof  that  these  are  really  useful,  and  cer- 
tainly they  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  solely  ;  at  the  same  time  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  administration  of  harmless  antiseptics  along  with  other 
remedies,  as  they  might  have  a  directly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  intestinal 
lesions,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  septic  mat- 
ters, and  consequent  blood-poisoning.  2.  Hydropathic  treatment.  On  the 
Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  typhoid  fever  has  been  exten- 
sively treated  by  means  of  baths  or  the  wet-pack.  Dr.  Gee,  in  a  paper  in 
the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  has  also  spoken  in  favor  of  this 
plan  of  treatment  from  a  hypothetical  point  of  view.  Tepid  sponging  of 
the  skin  is  oflen  of  much  service,  and  in  cases  attended  with  hyperpyrexia 
more  vigorous  measures  of  this  kind  are  indicated,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  routine  hydropathic  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  preferable  to  other 
methods,  and  there  are  grave  objections  against  its  adoption.  3.  Elimina- 
tory  treatment  Some  practitioners,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  check  the 
diarrhoea  in  typhoid,  encourage  it  by  means  of  aperients,  with  the  view  of 
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assisting  the  elimination  of  a  supposed  poison.  This  plan  of  treatment  is 
obviously  attended  with  much  danger,  and  in  my  opinion  is  most  objec- 
tionable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
RELAPSING  FEVEE— FAMINE  FEVER. 

JEtiology. — Relapsing  fever  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  originating  in 
a  specific  poison,  and  it  is  highly  infectious.  Some  suppose  that  this  affec- 
tion is  identical  with  typhus  fever,  of  which  it  is  merely  a  milder  form,  but 
unquestionably  they  are  distinct  diseases.  Relapsing  fever  often  spreads 
rapidly,  and  this  happens  the  more  readily  where  there  is  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  the  sick  and  healthy.  Dr.  de  Zouche  {Liverpool  Honpiiai 
Reports^  vol.  v)  places  this  malady  next  to  small-pox  as  regards  its  degree 
of  contagiousness,  and  observed  that  when  it  gained  access  into  a  house  it 
usually  attacked  every  inhabitant  therein.  The  contagium  is  chiefly  con- 
tained in  the  breath  and  exhalations,  and,  as  in  typhus,  those  who  come 
much  into  contact  with  patients  suffering  from  relapsing  fever  are  most 
liable  to  be  attacked.  It  may  be  conveyed  by  individuals  or  fomites,  and 
clings  tenaciously  to  a  house  for  months.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  contagium,  this  seems  to  have  been  definitely  associated  with  certain 
organii»ms  named  spirilla.  These  w^ere  first  discovered  by  Obermeier,  and 
their  existence  has  since  been  fully  confirnie<l  by  other  observers.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  spiral  fibrils,  extremely  delicate,  and  from  two  to  six 
times  the  diameter  of  a  blood-corpuscle  in  length.  These  spirilla  are  only 
found  in  the  blood,  not  having  been  detected  in  any  of  the  other  fluids  of 
the  body,  or  in  either  of  the  secretions.  Moreover,  they  are  only  present 
at  certain  times,  namely,  during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  for  they  disappear 
entirely  shortly  before  the  crisis,  and  are  absent  during  defervescence  and 
in  the  apyrexial  intervals.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  relaps- 
ing fever  is  easily  communicated  by  inoculation  of  the  blood,  but  only 
during  the  paroxysms,  when  the  spirilla  are  present.  The  complaint  can- 
not be  produced  by  inoculation  of  any  other  fluid  of  the  body. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  anti-hygienic  conditions  which  promote  the 
spread  of  typhus,  have  a  similar  influence  in  the  case,  of  relapsing  fever, 
particularly  want  of  food,  overcrowding,  and  filth,  and  Murchison  believes 
that  the  disease  may  be  spontaneously  developed,  especially  as  the  result 
of  destitution.  It  prevails  generally  during  periods  of  famine,  and  has 
hence  been  called  famine  fever.  This  fever  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  British  Islands,  especially  in  Ireland,  but  is  far  less  prevalent  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  A  severe  ei)idemic  occurred  in  Liverpool  a  few 
years  since.  Males  are  attacked  in  larger  proportion  than  females;  and 
the  complaint  is  most  common  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  post-mortem  appearances  at 
all  characteristic  of  relapsing  fever.  Petechias  and  jaundice  are  persistent 
if  they  have  been  observed  during  life.  The  blood  frequently  contains 
much  urea,  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  increased  ;  occasionally  it  is  dark 
and  fluid.  The  spleen  is  usually  much  enlarged  during  the  febrile  par- 
oxysm and  softened  ;  sometimes  it  contains  fibrinous  deposits.  The  liver 
is  also  considerably  enlarged  and  congested,  but  neither  this  organ  nor  its 
duct  exhibits  any  condition  likely  to  accouut  for  the  jaundice  present. 
There  may  be  signs  of  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  nature  of  compli- 
cations. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  in  cases  of  relapsing  fever  lasts 
from  about  four  to  ten  days  usually,  but  may  be  very  much  shorter,  the 
attack  even  appearing  to  commence  almost  simultaneously  with  exposure 
in  exceptional  instances. 

The  invasion  is  remarkably  sudden,  the  patient  usually  feeling  perfectly 
well  immediately  before,  and  being  able  to  fix  upon  the  exact  moment  of 
attack.  The  first  symptoms  are  often  felt  on  awaking  in  the  morning. 
Generally,  however,  there  has  been  constipation  for  some  days  previously 
( De  Zouche).  The  attack  is  commonly  ushered  in  with  a  severe  rigor, 
and  a  sense  of  great  weakness,  but  there  may  be  only  slight  shivering. 
Sharp  frontal  headache  is  complained  of  at  once  or  very  soon,  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  with  giddiness,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
often  exceedingly  severe.  After  a  variable  time  marked  pyrexia  sets  in, 
with  dry  pungent  skin,  flushed  cheeks,  frequent  pulse,  and  excessive  thirst. 

In  two  or  three  days  profuse  and  general  perspiration  follows  in  some 
cases,  but  gives  no  relief.  The  rigoi-s  are  repeated  at  intervals,  and  may 
alternate  with  sweating,  simulating  ague.  In  children  the  diseai^e  may 
commence  with  a  "  heavy  sleep."  Vomiting  and  retching  are  early  symp- 
toms, the  vomited  matters  being  yellow,  yellowish-green,  or  green,  and 
consisting  of  bile  and  gastric  secretions ;  sometimes  they  are  black.  Epi- 
gastric uneasiness  or  pain,  and  pain  or  tenderness  over  the  liver  and  spleen, 
are  also  complained  of,  these  organs,  especially  the  latter,  being  obviously 
enlarged.  Appetite  is  quite  lost  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  great  thirst  through- 
out. The  tongue  is  at  first  moist  and  covered  with  a  white  or  yellowish 
fur,  and  generally  remains  in  this  condition  throughout,  but  it  may  be- 
come dry  and  brown,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  It  is  often  tran:»versely 
fissured  and  red  at  the  edges,  with  enlarged  papilla).  In  bad  cases  patches 
of  ulceration  are  observed  on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Con- 
stipation generally  persists  throughout,  the  stools  being  normal  in  color  or 
dark.  Sore  throat  is  frequently  complained  of,  the  fauces  being  reddened, 
and  one  or  both  tonsils  being  enlarged. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  often  quite  characteristic.  "  The  eyes 
ap|>ear  somewhat  sunken,  from  the  dark  circle  which  surrounds  them ; 
they  are  clear,  but  have  a  despairing  woebegone  look,  not  etisily  to  be  for- 
gotten if  ooce  seen.    The  whole  face  expresses  the  consciousness  of  pain 
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and  helplessness"  (De  Zouche).  More  or  less  jaundice  is  observed  in 
many  cases,  and  sometimes  the  skin  (Exhibits  a  bronzed  hue.  Various 
eruptions  have  been  described  as  being  met  with  in  individual  cases,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  this  nature  at  all  specific  in  connection  with  relapsing 
fever. 

The  pulse  rise^  rapidly  to  100,  120,  140,  or  even  160.  It  may  be  full 
and  strong,  but  in  bad  cases  tends  to  become  weak,  intermittent,  or  irr^- 
ular,  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart  being  at  the  same  time  feeble. 
The  urine  is  febrile ;  it  may  be  much  diminished  in  quantity  or  suppressed, 
and  urea  is  often  deficient.  In  exceptional  cases  the  urine  contains  albu- 
men. Headache  continues  very  severe  throughout,  with  a  throbbing  sen- 
sation, and  there  is  much  restlessness  and  sleeplessness.  Delirium  is  un- 
common, but  is  occasionally  observed,  especially  towards  the  crisis,  when 
it  mav  be  violent  in  character. 

The  symptoms  become  intensified  towards  the  period  of  the  crisis,  which 
event  happens  in  most  cases  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  but  it  may  take 
place  at  any  time  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day.  They  are  often  alarm- 
ing at  this  time,  and  dyspnoea  may  be  prominent.  Crisis  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating,  the  perspiration  pouring  off 
for  some  hours.  Sometimes  sudamina  appear,  and  occasionally  watery 
diarrhoea  or  vomiting  occurs.  Haemorrhages  are  not  uncommon,  especi- 
ally epistaxis,  and  occasionally  menorrhagia  or  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels.  In  severe  cases,  and  in  weak  individuals,  a  copious  and  general, 
petechial  eruption  is  ofteai  observed  at  this  time.  The  symptoms  gener- 
ally rapidly  abate  ;  the  pulse  and  temperature  fall  even  below  the  normal, 
the  former  frequently  continuing  below  par;  the  tongue  cleans;  and  the 
patient  often  feels  quite  well,  only  being  a  little  weak.  Most  patients  soon 
get  up,  and  some  try  to  work. 

In  exceptional  cases  there  is  not  a  complete  cessation  of  symptoms,  but 
only  a  partial  remission.  In  other  instances  severe  muscular  and  arthritic 
pains  are  complained  of  over  the  body  generally,  the  metacarpal  and 
phalangeal  joints  being  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  These  painful  sensa- 
tions prevent  sleep,  and  may  make  the  patients  cry  out.  At  this  time  the 
disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism,  especially  as  some 
of  the  joints  occasionally  become  swollen.  Bronchitis  may  set  in  during 
the  intermission,  with  much  spasmodic  cough,  and  expectoration  of  viscid 
tenacious  mucus,  or  even  of  blood  ;  the  symptoms  sometimes  resemble 
those  of  whooping-cough,  especially  in  children. 

Relapse. — Oocasionally  no  relapse  occurs,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  an  epidemic,  or  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  De  Zouche  states  that  he  was 
always  able  to  ascertain  on  close  questioning  that  a  relapse  had  taken 
place.  It  may  set  in  any  day  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth,  gener- 
ally on  the  fourteenth.  Its  on?et  is  equally  sudden  with  the  primary 
attack,  and  the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same,  their  intensity  being, 
however,  usually  less,  though  they  are  in  exceptional  cases  more  severe. 
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The  average  duration  of  the  relapse  is  from  three  to  five  days,  but  it  may 
vary  from  a  few  hours  to  seven  or  eight  days,  and  it  terminates  by  crisis, 
usually  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  first  attack.  A  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  even  fifth  relapse  has  been  sometimes  observed. 

In  rare  instances  extreme  prostration  suddenly  comes  on,  with  signs  of 
collapse,  the  face  being  of  a  purplish  color,  especially  the  nose,  the  limbs 
cold  and  livid,  the  pulse  very  feeble,  and  the  patient  becoming  unconscious. 
In  other  cases  typhoid  symptoms  are  developed,  accompanied  with  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

Temperature. — There  is  a  continuous  ascent  for  four  or  five  days,  with- 
out any  evident  morning  remission,  the  temperature  finally  reaching  104°, 
105°,  106°,  or  even  108°.  It  may  then  remain  stationary,  with  slight 
morning  remissions,  until  the  period  of  m^M,  when  it  falls  below  the  nor- 
mal. At  the  relapse  it  again  rapidly  rises,  and  may  reach  even  a  higher 
point  than  during  the  first  attack  ;  it  suddenly  falls  again  at  the  second 
crisis. 

Complications  and  Sequel.i?. — The  most  important  are  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia;  various  haemorrhages;  sudden  syncope;  pains  in  the  muscles 
and  joints,  occasionally  with  eflxision  into  the  latter;  a  peculiar  form  of 
ophthalmia,  preceded  by  amaurosis  ;  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  oedema  of  the 
legs, due  to  debility  and  aua?mia,  which  may  also  cause  an  ansemic  murmur ; 
parotid  or  other  buboes  ;  and  abortion.  De  Zouche  observed  in  many 
cases  fine  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  about  the  second  week  after  crisis, 
and  also  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

Terminations. — The  great  majority  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever  recover  ; 
in  a  large  number  collected  by  Murchison  the  mortality  was  only  4.75  per 
cent.  Convalescence,  however,  is  often  tedious,  and  a  state  of  marked  de- 
bility is  sometimes  left,  which  may  ultimately  prove  fatal.  Death  may 
result  from  syncope,  collapse,  or  nervous  exhaustion,  excessive  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery,  uterine  haemorrhage,  especially  after  premature  labor,  uraemia, 
excessive  vomiting  in  children,  or  from  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  or  other 
complications. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  favorable,  but  is  less  so  in  aged  persons, 
and  in  those  who  have  been  lowered  by  disease,  intemperance,  or  privation. 

The  chief  signs  of  danger  are  marked  jaundice ;  severe  haimorrhages, 
especially  uterine;  extensive  petechiae  or  purpuric  spots;  sordesand  ulcer- 
ations about  the  tongue  and  mouth  ;  incomplete  defervescence  after  the 
first  crisis;  suppression  or  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  ;  severe 
cerebral  symptoms;  signs  of  syncope;  and  the  presence  of  grave  compli- 
cations. It  must  be  remembered  that  serious  symptoms  may  come  on 
quite  suddenly,  even  in  a  mild  case.  Convalescence  is  often  considerably 
delayed  on  account  of  sequelae. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  bowels  regularly  open,  but  not  to  purge  excessively.  If  the  case  is 
seen  early,  an  emdie  seems  to  be  useful.     Attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
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urine  to  see  that  excretion  is  properly  taking  place,  and  saline  diaphoretics 
and  diuretics  may  be  given.  A  drink  containing  3j  or  Jij  of  nitre  to  the 
pint  is  recommended  by  Murchison.    Cold  or  tepid  sponging  is  very  useful. 

Opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  to  relieve  headache,  sleeplessness, 
vomiting,  and  the  severe  pains  present.  De  Zouche  found  hydrate  of 
chloral  of  use.  He  only  considers  it  desirable  to  moderate  vomiting 
should  this  symptom  be  excessive.  Other  symptoms  must  be  attended  to 
if  required. 

The  diet  should  be  light  though  nutritious  as  a  rule,  but  if  the  patient 
is  low,  a  more  supporting  diet  is  indicated.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not 
often  required,  but  should  be  given  from  the  first  if  there  is  much  debility, 
if  an  auaemic  murmur  is  present,  or  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  syncope. 
They  are  also  called  for  in  the  case  of  old  people,  and  of  young  infants 
who  cannot  take  the  breast;  and  are  in  most  cases  necessary  during  the 
exhaustion  following  the  crisis,  as  well  as  during  convalescence.  Compli- 
cations must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 

2.  During  the  interval  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  if  possible. 
Various  remfidies  have  been  tried  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  relapse, 
but  without  success.  Quinine  in  five-grain  doses  may  be  given.  The 
relapse  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  primary  attack. 

3.  During  convalescence  good  diet  and  tonics,  especially  quinine,  mineral 
acids,  and  iron  are  indicated.  These  also  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies  for 
the  various  sequelae.  The  application  of  leeches  and  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  the  admiuistration  of  calomel  internally,  and  the  local  use  of  atropia 
are  recommended  for  the  ophthalmia  which  follows  relapsing  fever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SCARLATINA— SCAJiLET  FEVER, 

Etiology. — Produced  by  a  specific  poison,  scarlatina  is  highly  infec- 
tious. This  poison  is  especially  abundant  in  connection  with  the  epi- 
thelium which  is  shed  from  the  skin,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  a  considerable  distance.  Infection  may  arise  from  merely  going 
into  the  room  where  a  patient  is  lying  ill  of  scarlatina,  or  being  in  the 
same  hf)use,  or  even  in  the  neighborhood.  The  apartment  also  frequently 
retains  the  poison  lurking  in  various  parts  for  an  indefinite  time  unless  it 
has  been  thoroughly  di.sinfected,  and  therefore  may  be  the  means  of  origi- 
nating the  disease  after  a  long  interval.  The  infected  epithelium  particles 
easily  cling  to  clothes,  letters,  etc.,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  and  other 
fomites  are  often  carried  far  and  wide.  They  are  also  sometimes  convened 
by  milk  and  other  kinds  of  food.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  insus- 
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ceptible  individuals  may  dissemlDate  scarlatina,  if  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  sick-room  and  to  mingle  with  healthy  persons.  The  disease  has  been 
produced  by  inoculation.  Some  believe  that  it  may  originate  spontaneously, 
but  this  is  highly  improbable.  A  second  attack  rarely  occurs,  and  still 
more  exceptionally  a  third.  As  to  the  time  that  infection  lasts  in  a  patient 
there  is  no  certainty,  but  it  is  safer  to  consider  it  as  beginning  with  the 
incubation  period,  and  not  ceasing  until  desquamation  has  been  thoroughly 
completed. 

Young  children  are  chiefly  attacked  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years 
of  age,  but  especially  those  from  three  to  four  years  old.  In  addition  to 
the  immunity  afforded  by  a  previous  attack,  the  liability  to  scarlatina 
decidedly  diminishes  with  advancing  years.  Both  sexes  are  equally 
affected.  The  complainf'is  more  prevalent  in  large  towns  and  among  the 
poor.  Cases  are  said  to  be  most  frequent  in  autumn,  especially  from  Sep- 
tember to  November;  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  statement,  how- 
ever, and  epidemics  are  but  too  common  at  other  times. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  changes  found  after  death  from  scar- 
latina vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack  and  the  structures  in- 
volved. One  of  the  ordinary  anatomical  characters  consists  in  erythem- 
atous inflammation  of  the  skin  with  superficial  oedema,  con:«tituting  the 
scarlatinal  rash,  which  is  more  or  less  persistent  after  death.  Klein  has 
investigated  the  anatomical  changes  observed  in  certain  organs  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  has  described  them  with  much  minuteness.*  Here  only  a  brief 
summary  can  be  given. 

The  kidney  presents  changes  which  differ  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  In  early  cases  the  vascular  apparatus,  especially  that  of  the 
cortical  portion,  shows  the  following  alterations:  1.  Increase  of  nuclei 
(probably  epithelial  nuclei)  covering  the  glomeruli  of  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles. 2.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  elastic  intima  of  minute  ar- 
teries, especially  of  afferent  arterioles  of  Malpighian  corpuscles.  3.  Mul- 
tiplication or  germination  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  coat  of  minute 
arteries,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  thickness  of  the  wall  of  these 
vessels.  The  glandular  part  of  the  kidney  gives  indications  of  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  consisting  in  cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  some  convoluted  tubes,  germination  of  the  nuclei  of  epithelial 
cells,  granular  disintegration  of  epithelium,  and  in  some  cases  detach- 
ment of  epithelium  in  the  larger  ducts  of  the  pyramids.  At  first  these 
changes  are  slight  and  limited,  in  some  casas  requiring  careful  exami- 
nation to  detect  them.  After  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  becofnes  more  intense,  indicated  by  crowding  of 
urinary  tubes  with  lymphoid  cells,  granular  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
epithelium  of  urinary  tubes,  and  cylinders  of  different  kinds  in  the  tubes. 
Interstitial  nephritis  also  sets  in,  evidenced  by  the  infiltration  of  the  con- 
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nective  tissue  of  the  kidney  with  lymphoid  cells,  commencing  around  the 
large  vascular  trunks.  In  one  case  Klein  found  emboli  in  arteries  in  the 
foci  of  very  intense  interstitial  inflammation.  The  intensity  of  the  paren- 
chymatous change  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  the  intersti- 
tial nephritis.  Other  observers  have  regarded  the  presence  of  interstitial 
nephritis  as  unusual  in  scarlatina,  but  Klein  looks  upon  it  as  the  general 
rule  in  cases  that  die  after  about  nine  or  ten  days.  Klebs  has  described 
a  condition  of  glomerulo-uephritis  in  cases  of  scarlatina  which  die  with 
symptoms  of  anuria  and  ursemic  poisoning,  where  the  kidney  does  not  show 
any  marked  changes.  On  microscopical  examination  of  the  glomeruli  the 
whole  space  of  the  capsule  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  small  angular  nuclei 
imbedded  in  a  finely  granular  mass.  The  vessels  of  the  glomerulus  are 
almost  completely  covered  by  nuclear  masses.  Klein  remarks  :  "  A  very 
curious  fact  is  the  deposit  of  lime  matter  in  the  epithelium  and  lumen  of 
uriuary  tubes,  first  of  cortex,  then  also  of  pyramids,  at  an  early  stage  of 
scarlatina,  when  the  kidney  otherwise  shows  only  very  slight  change." 

The  structures  of  the  fauces  are  the  seat  of  more  or  less  inflammation, 
which  may  terminate  in  destructive  lesions,  and  Klein  found  peculiar 
changes  in  the  following  lymphatic  structures,  namely,  the  lymphatic  folli- 
cles at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  those  in  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  those  forming  the  tonsils,  those 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  those  in  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands.  He  observed  that  in  the  central  portion  of 
these  follicles  the  ordinary  uninuclear  lymph-cells  forming  their  chief  bulk 
were  greatly  decreased  in  number,  their  place  being  taken  by  large  granu- 
lar cells,  containing  from  two  to  twenty  or  more  germinating  nuclei.  In 
the  glands  of  the  neck  he  also  found  fibrinous  thrombi  in  the  veins,  and 
at  first  hyaline,  then  fibrous  degeneration  of  adenoid  tissue,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  giant-cells. 

The  liver  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  Klein  observed  in  this  organ  granu- 
lar opaque  swelling  of  liver-cells ;  filling  of  some  of  these  cells  with  fat- 
globules,  of  others  with  pigment ;  similar  changes  in  some  of  the  arteries 
to  those  described  in  the  kidney ;  but,  above  all,  indications  of  acute 
int«i*stitial  hepatitis,  namely,  great  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
Glisson's  capsule,  and  collections  of  round  cells  in  the  intertubular  connec- 
tive tissue.     In  some  cases  these  cells  were  also  found  within  the  acini. 

The  spleen  is  not  uncommonly  enlarged  and  hypersemic.  Klein  noticed 
as  constant  changes — enlargement  of  Malpighian  corpuscles;  hyaline  de- 
generation of  intima  of  arteries ;  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  ultimate  arterioles,  and  hence  increased  thickness  of  their 
walls;  hyaline  swelling  and  degeneration  of  adenoid  tissue  around  degener- 
ated arteries,  and  changes  in  the  central  parts  of  many  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles^ somewhat  similar  to  those  described  in  the  lymph-follicles  of  the 
throat.     The  mesenteric  glands  may  be  enlarged  and  congested.  _ 

The  blood  in  cases  of  scarlatina  is  generally  deficient  in  fibrin  and  in 
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coagulability;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  fibrin  is  in  excess.  Various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nature  of  complications  are  frequently  met  with 
in  fatal  cases. 

Symptoms. — Scarlatina  presents  several  important  and  well-marked 
varieties  in  its  clinical  history,  but  before  alluding  to  these,  a  typical  case, 
ScarlatifM  Simplex,  will  first  be  described. 

1.  Incubation  Stage, — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  in  most  cases  from 
three  to  five  days ;  it  may  not  be  longer  than  one  or  two  days,  or  it  may 
extend  to  six  or  eight  days,  but  not  beyond  this  (Squire).  Generally  there 
are  no  symptoms,  but  the  patient  is  sometimes  a  little  ailing,  languid,  and 
restless. 

2.  Invasion  Stage. — The  onset  of  scarlatina  is  usually  distinct.  Chilli- 
ness is  felt,  but  not  severe  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia,  varying  in  its  de- 
gree, but  the  temperature  generally  rises  rapidly  to  104°  or  more.  The 
skin  feels  hot  and  dry,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent. 
At  the  same  time  sore  throat  is  complained  of,  the  fauces  being  reddened 
or  dry,  while  the  neck  feels  stiff,  and  tenderness  is  noticed  about  the  jaws. 
Vomiting  is  oflen  a  prominent  symptom,  with  much  thirst  and  total  loss 
of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  and  red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
presenting  also  enlarged  papillae.  Pains  in  the  limbs,  lassitude,  frontal 
headache,  and  restlessness  are  generally  present.  There  may  be  a  little 
delirium  at  night,  and  in  young  children  scarlatina  is  sometimes  ushered 
in  by  sudden  convulsions  or  coma. 

3.  Eruption  Stage. — The  scarlatinal  rash  generally  appears  on  the  second 
day,  but  sometimes  it  comes  out  within  twelve  hours,  or  not  until  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  Its  primary  seat  ordinarily  is  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  but  it  spreads  rapidly  to  the  face,  as  well  as  over  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  Sometimes  it  appears  first  on  the  legs.  It  begins  as  minute  bright- 
red  spots,  which  speedily  coalesce  to  form  uniform  patches  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  so  that  large  portions  of  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  the 
rash.  The  precise  tint  varies,  but  it  is  usually  bright  scarlet,  or  of  a  boiled 
l(»bster  or  raspberry  hue,  though  it  becomes  darker  as  the  case  progresses. 
The  color  is  more  marked  in  the  centre  of  each  spot,  and  disappears  com- 
pletely on  pressure,  soon  returning  again  on  the  removal  of  pressure,  being 
preceded  by  a  yellowish  hue.  The  patches  are  usually  very  distinct  in  the 
flexures  of  the  joints.  The  spots  are  not  at  all  elevated  as  a  rule,  but  oc- 
casionally separate  ones  are  slightly  papular.  The  rash  reachas  its  height 
usually  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness, 
and  begins  to  fade  from  that  to  the  sixth  day,  this  occurring  first  in  the 
parts  first  invaded  by  it.  It  has  generally  disappeared  before  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day,  and  then  desquamation  sets  in. 

Sudamina  are  frequently  observed  if  the  rash  is  intense,  especially  in 
adults.  They  are  seen  about  the  neck  and  chest,  in  the  axillse  or  groins, 
or  occasiooally  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  feels  dry,  and  often  in 
0ome  parts  rough,  presenting  the  condition  known  as  cutis  anserina.    Not 
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unfrequently  the  eyelids,  hands,  and  feet  are  puffy.  The  patient  experi- 
ences a  sensation  of  heat  or  burning,  and  there  may  be  much  itching  or  a 
sense  of  tingling. 

StaU  of  the  Throat. — There  is  more  or  less  general  redness  of  the  fauces, 
with  cedema  and  swelling.  The  surface  is  dry  or  covered  with  viscid  mu- 
cus, and  thick  opaque  secretion  is  often  seen  on  the  tonsils.  These  may 
be  slightly  ulcerated,  or  the  seat  of  suppuration.  There  are  the  usual 
subjective  symptoms  of  sore  throat,  with  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
The  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  enlarged  and  painful, 
and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  sometimes  oedematous  and  puffy.  The  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  as  well  as  the  conjunctivae,  are 
often  red  and  inflamed. 

Temperature  usually  continues  to  rise  until  the  rash  attains  its  height; 
then  it  remains  stationary,  and  subsides  as  the  eruption  begins  to  fade, 
either  by  crisis  or  gradually.  It  ranges,  as  a  rule,  from  104°  to  106°  F., 
but  may  reach  107°,  108°,  or  even  higher  in  exceptional  cases.  There  is 
a  slight  morning  remission. 

The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  may  reach  120,  130,  160,  or  more;  it  varies 
in  its  force,  but  is  usually  strong  and  full.  It  falls  as  the  temperature 
lowers.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  presents  the  so-called  "strawberry" 
appearance,  owing  to  the  papillae  being  muoh  enlarged  and  red,  and  pro- 
jecting through  the  fur,  so  that  the  surface  may  actually  feel  rough. 
As  it  cleans,  the  tongue  is  seen  to  be  red,  and  the  papillae  remain  promi- 
nent sometimes  for  a  considerable  period.  Appetite  is  quite  lost,  but 
there  is  much  thirst.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  More  or  lefes 
headache  continues,  while  the  patient  is  restless  and  sleepless,  or  has  some 
nocturnal  delirium. 

The  urine  is  febrile,  and  deposits  sediments  of  uric  acid  and  urates, 
which,  as  well  as  urea,  are  usually  increased.  Chloride  of  sodium  and 
phosphates  are  diminished  in  quantity.  Albumen  is  often  present,  and 
renal  epithelium  is  visible  under  the  microscope.  Sometimes  the  urine 
contains  blood. 

4.  Desquamation  Stage. — The  symptoms  subside  more  or  less  rapidly, 
and  then  the  epidermis  begins  to  separate,  this  process  lasting  a  very 
variable  period,  while  the  amount  of  desquamation  also  differs  much, 
beinc;  usually  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  rash,  and  the  number 
of  sudamina.  The  skin  feels  dry  and  inelastic  before  desquamation  com- 
mences. The  process  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  those  parts  where  the  rash  first 
appears.  Where  the  skin  is  thin  the  epidermis  comes  off*  in  small,  branny 
scales ;  in  other  regions  it  forms  small  patches ;  but  where  the  cuticle  is 
very  thick,  as  over  the  palms  and  soles,  it  peels  off*  in  extensive  pieces, 
sometimes  forming  a  mould  of  the  fingers  or  hand. 

During  this  period  the  pulse  and  temperature  frequently  fall  below  the 
normal  for  some  days.  The  urine  becomes  abundant  and  watery,  as  well 
as  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
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renal  and  vesical  epithelium.     The  throat  may  remain  sore  and  the  ton- 
sils enlarged  for  some  time. 

Varieties. — Such  being  the  ordinary  course  of  scarlatina,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  the  chief  varieties  which  may  be  met  with. 

1.  In  some  instances  the  symptoms  are  very  trifling,  the  temperature 
not  being  at  any  time  higher  than  101°  or  102°,  and  only  a  slight  rash 
and  sore  throat  being  present,  which  soon  disappear.  This  is  a  mild  form 
of  Scarlatina  Simplex,  or  Benigna. 

2.  Scarlatina  Anginoaa, — In  this  form  the  condition  of  the  throat  is 
grave,  and  gives  rise  to  severe  and  prominent  symptoms.  There  is  exten- 
sive and  deep  inflammation  of  the  tissues,  the  redness  tending  towards  a 
dark  hue,  the  tonsils  and  uvula  being  much  swollen,  while  sticky  mucus 
and  secretion  cover  the  surface,  or  sometimes  diphtheritic-looking  patches 
are  visible.  Ulceration  then  often  sets  in,  or  occasionally  gangrene,  which 
may  spread  extensively,  and  may  even  involve  the  larynx.  The  glands 
about  the  jaw  and  the  other  structures  of  the  neck  swell  considerably,  and 
may  suppurate  or  slough  to  a  variable  extent.  In  some  cases  the  sali- 
vary glands  are  involved.  Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  opening  the 
mouth  and  examining  the  throat,  which  is  very  painful,  while  deglutition 
is  exceedingly  difficult  and  distressing,  and  fluids  are  liable  to  enter  the 
posterior  nares  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  breath  is  extremely 
disagreeable. 

The  rash  is  usually  delayed  in  its  appeardnce  ;  is  less  marked  or  diffused ; 
disposed  to  fade  and  return  again  ;  and  its  flnal  departure  is  later  than 
usual. 

Often  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  with  of- 
fensive and  irritating  discharges  from  the  nostrils,  or  blocking  up  of  these 
passages  by  secretion.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  also  sore  and  cracked,  and 
the  tongue  has  a  darker  hue  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  general  symptoms  are  prone  to  be  of  a  low  type,  this  being  partly 
due  to  interference  with  respiration,  and  to  the  absorption  of  putrid  mat- 
ters from  the  throat.  When  adynamia  is  very  marked  from  the  first,  the 
variety  is  sometimes  named  Scarlatina  Anginoaa  Maligna, 

Nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  with  irritating  discharges,  and  tympanitis 
may  result  from  swallowing  acrid  matters. 

If  the  case  terminates  in  recovery,  the  temperature  continues  high^fter 
the  rash  has  disappeared,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  throat. 

3.  Scarlatina  Maligna, — As  already  stated,  the  symptoms  may  take  on 
an  exceedingly  adynamic  or  malignant  character  in  connection  with  a 
bad  state  of  the  throat,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  during  any  severe 
attack  of  scarlatina,  especially  if  the  patient  has  been  previously  in  a  weak 
or  unhealthy  condition.  Nervous  symptoms  are  then  prominent  from  the 
first  There  is  much  prostration,  with  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  mut- 
tering delirium,  followed  by  convulsions,  stupor,  or  coma.  The  pube  is 
very  feeble,  rapid,  small,  and  irregular  ;  the  circulation  is  impeded,  as  evi- 
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deuced  by  duskiness  of  the  face,  aud  capillary  congestion  in  dependent 
parts,  while  petechise  are  frequently  observed,  and  sometimes  heemorrhages 
occur.     Respiration  is  much  hurried.     The  tongue  is  dry  and  brown. 

An  important  class  of  malignant  cases  are  those  in  which  there  b  ex- 
treme prostration  from  the  first,  with  intense  nervous  depression,  the  poi- 
son seeming  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  child  be- 
comes faint  and  sick,  is  pale  aud  cold,  or  almost  collapsed,  exhibits  great 
restlessness,  and  anxiety,  or  may  be  delirious.  The  pulse  is  extremely 
rapid,  weak,  small,  and  irregular.  The  depression  speedily  increases; 
the  face  becomes  very  pale,  livid,  or  mottled  ;  and  coma  or  convulsions 
set  in.  The  breathing  is  quick,  aud  irregular.  The  skin  becomes  cold,  or 
alternately  hot  aud  cold,  aud  clammy  perspirations  break  out.  Death 
may  take  place  before  the  eruption  has  time  to  appear  ;  or  a  slight  irreg- 
ular rash  comes  out,  should  the  child  live  long  enough. 

Several  cases  of  this  character  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  same  fam- 
ily, its  members  being  rapidly  carried  off,  one  after  another. 

4.  Scarlatina  sine  Eruptione, — In  some  cases  there  is  fever,  with  a  sore 
throat,  but  no  eruption  appears.  This  is  liable  to  happen  in  second  at- 
tacks. 

5.  Latent — There  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever,  and  the  fact  of  a  pa- 
tient having  sufiTered  from  scarlatina  may  be  known  only  by  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  taking  place,  or  albuminuria  and  dropsy  setting  in. 

In  addition  to  the^e  varieties,  others  have  been  described  depending 
upon  the  characters  of  the  eruption,  such  as  papulosa,  variegata,  pwdtUow, 
pemphigoidea,  etc.,  but  these  are  of  little  consequence. 

Complications  and  Sequelje. — 1.  The  most  frequent  and  important 
complication,  and  the  one  that  requires  special  notice,  is  acute  desquama- 
tive nephritis  and  its  consequences.  Many  authorities,  indeed,  look  upon 
this  morbid  condition  as  part  of  the  disease.  It  is  imperative  in  air  cases 
of  scarlatina  to  examine  the  urine  at  frequent  intervals,  even  for  some 
time  after  apparent  convalescence.  There  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  al- 
buminuria, as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  and  the  kidneys  are  always  in  a 
state  of  congestion  and  catarrh,  but  these  conditions  disappear  as  the  fever 
subsides.  The  renal  affection  generally  appears  during  or  after  desqua- 
mation, and  though  exposure  to  cold  seems  to  excite  it  in  some  instances, 
as  a  rule  it  comes  on  quite  independently  of  any  such  obvious  cause.  It 
is  due  to  the  deficient  action  of  the  skin,  which  involves  excessive  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs  having  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
move large  quantities  of  waste  products.  Probably  the  scarlatinal  poison 
itself  has  some  influence  in  destroying  the  renal  epithelium.  The  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  ordiuary  a>eute  Bright' s  disease,  scarlatina 
being  in  fact  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  affection.  The  urine 
becomes  diminished  or  suppressed ;  is  highly  concentrated  ;  contains  more 
or  less  blood,  or  has  a  smoky  tint;  is  highly  albuminous;  and  presents 
blood  corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  epithelial,  blood,  or  granular  casts 
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under  the  microscope.  Dropsy  sets  in,  beginning  usually  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  and  it  may  spread  with  great  rapidity,  involving  the  serous 
membranes,  larynx,  and  lungs  in  some  cases.  More  or  less  pyrexia  is  usu- 
ally present,  as  well  as  frequently  vomiting,  constipation,  headache,  and 
drowsiness ;  while  there  is  always  a  danger  of  ursemic  symptoms  setting  in. 
The  symptoms  may  subside  and  disappear;  or  a  form  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  may  remain  as  a  sequelse.  In  some  instances  this  complaint  seems 
to  commence  as  a  chronic  afiTection. 

The  remaining  complications  or  seguelm  calling  for  notice  are :  2.  Dropsy 
without  albuminuria,  and  having  no  obvious  cause.  8.  Ulceration  of  the 
throat,  either  a  continuation  and  extension  of  that  originally  present  or  a 
new  form,  spreading  rapidly  with  much  sloughing,  and  affecting  the  tis- 
sues of  the  neck  widely.  Pus  may  then  find  its  way  into  the  chest,  or  the 
vessels  of  the  neck  may  be  opened,  causing  fatal  haemorrhage.  4.  Affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  either  of  a  rheumatic  character  or  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, occasionally  ending  in  suppuration  or  in  chronic  disease.  The  inflam- 
mation is  sometimes  around  rather  than  in  the  joints,  or  it  may  be  set  up 
in  connection  with  muscles.  5.  Serous  inflammations,  with  a  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  pus,  es}>ecially  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  being  usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  dependent  upon  renal  disease  or  rheumatism-  6. 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  possibly  phthisis.  7.  Endocarditis,  which 
it  is  highly  probable  may  lead  to  permanent  organic  affections  of  the 
valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart.  8.  Affections  of  the  ear.  These  are  by 
DO  means  uncommon,  and  include  otorrhoca,  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panum ending  in  suppuration,  followed  by  rupture  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  subsequent 
closure  and  consequent  deafness;  necrosis  of  the  bones,  which  may  cause 
meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  or  facial  paralysis.  9.  Abscesses  in 
various  parts,  especially  in  connection  with  lymphatic  glands.  10.  Gan- 
grene occasionally.  11.  Inflammation  and  destruction  of  the  cornea  in 
rare  instances. 

pRiXiNOSis. — The  number  of  deaths  from  scarlatina  varies  greatly  at 
different  periods,  but  the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  considerable  every 
year.  A  careful  prognosis  should  always  be  given,  and  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  possible  coviplications  and  sequeUe,  The  complaint  is  mobt 
fatal  among  very  young  children  and  in  large  towns.  The  chief  circum- 
stances which  render  the  prognosis  grave  are  a  severe  epidemic  type  of 
the  disease;  family  predisposition  to  a  fatal  termination  ;  great  depression 
at  an  early  period ;  typhoid  symptoms  at  any  time;  late  development  of  or 
a  tendency  to  duskiness  in  the  eruption,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
petechise  or  haemorrhages ;  prominent  nervous  symptoms;  extensive  slough- 
ing or  ulceration  about  the  throat,  and  other  severe  complications  of  this 
nature ;  renal  inflammation  and  its  results;  and  severe  diarrhoea  or  vomit- 
ing.   Special  allusion  must  be  made  to  pregnancy.    The  occurrence  of 
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scarlatina  ia  connection  with  this  condition  is  extremely  dangerous,  and 
life  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 

Treatment.— 1.  In  the  first  place  the  general  treatment  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  infection  must  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  every  particular  in 
cases  of  scarlatina,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  patients  under  ob- 
servation,  and  to  exercise  every  precaution  until  desquamation  has  entirely 
ceased,  and  all  danger  of  the  development  of  renal  disease  has  passed 
away. 

2.  In  ordinary  cases  but  little  medicinal  treatment  is  required.  The 
bowels  should  be  acted  upon  occasionally,  and  some  saline  mixture  may 
be  administered,  such  as  a  solution  of  citrate  of  potash  or  liquor  ammonise 
acetatis.  Barley-water,  lemonade,  or  iced  water  may  be  given  freely  as  a 
drink,  and  a  diet  of  milk  and  beef  tea  allowed.  The  skin  should  be  care- 
fully sponged  with  lukewarm  water  twice  a  day,  different  parts  being 
exposed  in  succession  and  then  dried ;  to  this  water  may  be  added  a  little 
carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  or  camphor,  to  act  as  a  disinfectant.  Some 
practitioners  recommend  that  oil  or  grease  should  be  rubbed  in.  When 
the  fever  and  rash  have  subsided,  warm  baths  should  be  used  about  every 
other  day,  the  patient  being  well  scrubbed  with  carbolic  acid  soap  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  infectious  epithelial  scales. 

8.  Some  of  the  principal  symptoms  which  call  for  active  interference 
will  now  be  considered. 

The  throat  symptoms  are  best  relieved  in  ordinary  cases  by  sucking  ice 
or  inhaling  steam.  If  there  is  much  redness  and  swelling  these  measures 
should  be  steadily  persisted  in,  or  the  throat  may  be  gargled  frequently 
with  lukewarm  water,  if  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  perform  this  act, 
heat  and  moisture  being  at  the  same  time  applied  externally  over  the 
neck.  It  may  possibly  be  advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches  about  the 
angles  of  the  jaw,  but  very  seldom.  For  ulceration  and  gangrene  anii' 
septic  gargles  should  be  freely  used,  or  if  these  cannot  be  employed,  the 
application  maybe  made  wilh  a  brush,  or  in  the  form  of  spray.  The  best 
antiseptic  remedies  are  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  chlorate  of  potash,  Condy's 
fluid,  or  sulphurous  acid ;  some  prefer  chloride  of  lime,  chlorine  water, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  common  salt,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  may 
be  requisite  to  touch  ulcers  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  solution. 

If  the  throat  is  in  a  serious  condition  it  is  most  important  to  attend  to 
general  treatment.  Nourishing  food,  in  the  form  of  soups,  meat  extracts, 
milk,  etc.,  as  well  as  stimulants,  especially  port  wine  or  brandy,  must  be 
given  more  or  less  freely  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  prostration  of  the 
patient,  which  is  often  considerable  in  these  cases.  At  the  same  time  tinc- 
ture of  steel  should  be  administered  in  full  doses,  tijxx-xl  every  three  or 
four  hours,  alone  or  combined  with  quinine  or  mineral  acids.  In  some 
eases  ammonia  and  bark  are  preferable.  Carbolic  acid  and  sulphocar- 
bolates,  creasote,  hypochlorite  of  soda,  the  hyposulphites,  and  other  anH- 
septics  have  been  much  commended  in  scarlatina  anginosay  and  there  is  no 
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harm  in  giving  either  of  these  at  the  same  time  as  the  remedies  just  indi- 
cated.  Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  allowed  freely  as  a  drink.  When  the 
nostrils  are  blocked  up,  and  there  is  much  nasal  secretion  and  discharge, 
it  is  well  to  wash  out  the  meatuses  occasionally  with  some  weak  disin- 
fectant solution,  or  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  required. 

In  actual  practice  it  is  not  uncommonly  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  just  given,  especially  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
young  children  who  cannot  or  will  not  swallow ;  much  must  then  depend 
upon  the  judgment,  sagacity,  and  firmness  of  the  practitioner ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  hope  of  recovery  in  a  large  number  of  this 
class  of  cases  lies  in  free  support  of  the  patient,  and  if  the  necessary  ma- 
terials cannot  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  they  must  be  administered 
by  enemata. 

The  other  conditions  which  are  likely  to  call  for  attention  are  hyper- 
pyrexia, adynamic  symptoms,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  or  delirium. 
These  must  be  treated  as  in  other  febrile  diseases. 

4.  Complications  and  sequelcR  often  require  special  treatment,  but  here 
allusion  can  only  be  made  to  the  management  of  the  rencd  affection.  This 
should  be  combated  by  free  dry  cupping  over  the  loins,  or  it  may  in  some 
cases  even  be  advisable  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  renal  region  ;  the 
application  of  hot  poultices  over  the  same  region,  frequently  changed  ;  the 
employment  of  hot  air  or  vapor  baths,  in  order  to  excite  skin  action ;  pur- 
gation by  means  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar ;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
diluent  drinks,  with  a  mild  saline  mixture.  When  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  some  preparation  of  iron  is  most  valuable,  especially  the 
tincture  of  the  perchloride;  quinine  is  also  a  useful  remedy  at  this  time. 

5.  For  those  extremely  malignantcasesof  scarlatina  which  are  attended 
with  early  and  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  no  treatment  is  of  much  avail, 
for  they  generally  prove  fatal.  Tiie  use  of  a  hot  mustard  bath  or  cold  water 
affiision  seems  likely  to  do  most  good.  A  blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  stimulants  administered  by  enemata. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

B  UBEOLA—MOBBILLI— MEASLES. 

Etiology. — Measles  is  decidedly  infectious,  especially  when  the  erup- 
tion is  out,  and  its  contagium  passes  off  abundantly  in  the  exhalations  of  a 
patient,  the  air  around  being  thus  contaminated.  It  is  also  conveyed  by 
fomites.  Children  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  disease  from  sleeping  in  a 
bed  or  room  previously  occupied  by  a  patient  suffering  from  measles* 
Inoculation  has  been  accomplished  through  the  blood  and  secretions.  A 
second  attack  very  rarely  occurs. 
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Children  are  most  frequently  affected  with  measles,  but  those  only  a  few 
months  old  often  escape  during  an  epidemic,  while  no  age  is  exempt.  Epi- 
demics are  more  liable  to  occur  during  cold  and  damp  seasons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  of  these  is  the  specific  eruption, 
but  this  often  disappears  to  a  great  extent  after  death.  It  is  due  to  hypei^ 
aemia  of  the  skin,  with  some  inflammatory  exudation,  and  in  some  forms 
minute  extravasations  of  blood  occur.  The  conjunctivae,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  nasal  cavities,  their  communicating  sinuses,  the  throat  and 
the  air-passages,  are  in  a  state  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  More  or  less 
bronchitis  invariably  sets  in,  but  in  fatal  cases  it  is  usually  extensive  and 
of  the  capillary  variety,  being  associated  with  collapse  of  the  lung  and 
lobular  pneumonia.  Laryngitis  is  not  unfrequently  present.  The  blood 
is  dark  and  fluid  in  fatal  cases. 

SYMProMS. — 1.  Inctibution  Stage, — This  generally  lasts  about  eight  days 
afler  exposure  to  infection.  By  inoculation  measles  has  been  produced 
in  seven  days.  Out  of  fifty  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Squire,  forty-five  had 
full  rash  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day ;  in  only  one  case  did  it 
appear  earlier  than  this,  and  in  another  it  was  delayed  to  the  eighteenth 
day.  Subtracting  four  days  from  these,  this  will  give  six  to  fourteen  days 
as  the  extremes  of  the  incubation  period.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  symp- 
toms during  this  stage. 

2.  Invasion  Stage. — Measles  usually  sets  in  somewhat  acutely,  with  chilli- 
ness, actual  rigors,  or  occasionally  convulsions.  Then  follow  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  pyrexia,  but  these  are  not  of  great  severity  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  though  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  101°  or  102°,  and  now  and 
then  even  to  104°.  A  child  attacked  with  the  complaint  is  languid,  irrit- 
able, and  restless,  or  may  be  somewhat  delirious  at  night.  The  most 
striking  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  so-called  catarrh  or  coryza. 
The  eyes  are  injected  and  watery,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  sandiness, 
and  a  dislike  for  light,  the  eyelids  being  also  red  and  tumefied.  There  is 
a  constant,  irritating,  watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  with  frequent  sneez- 
ing, and  occasionally  epistaxis  takes  place.  A  sense  of  tightness,  fulness, 
or  actual  pain  is  experienced  over  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  throat  is  gener- 
ally a  little  sore  and  red,  and  the  voice  somewhat  husky  or  hoarse,  but 
these  symptoms  are  not  prominent.  There  is  more  or  less  laryngeal  and 
tracheal  catarrh,  as  well  as  bronchial  catarrh,  which  is  indicated  by  a  sense 
of  tightness  and  uneasiness  over  the  chest,  frequent  cough,  quick  breathing, 
and  wheezing  or  dry  rhonchal  sounds  or  rhonchal  fremitus.  A  little  epi- 
gastric pain  and  tenderness  is  sometimes  complained  of,  or  even  general 
abdominal  pains,  and  there  may  be  much  vomiting.  The  bowels  are 
generally  constipated,  but  may  be  relaxed. 

3.  Eruptive  Stage, — The  rash  of  measles  makes  its  appearance  in  most 
cases  on  the  fourth  day,  but  may  come  out  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day.  It  begins  usually  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  forehead,  then 
spreads  to  the  trunk,  and  lastly  to  the  limbs,  appearing  in  these  parts  in 
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almost  distinct  crops  on  three  successive  days,  but  occasionally  it  is  first 
evident  on  the  limbs.  Commencing  as  small  scattered  red  points,  these 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  or  a  small  pea,  and  become  perceptibly 
raised  and  papular,  eventually  being  flattened  at  the  summit.  They  are 
distinct  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  have  a  hard  feel. 

The  eruption  tends  to  form  patches  of  a  cresceutic,  semilunar,  or  irregu- 
larly-circular shape.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  form  extensive, 
irregular,  though  well-defined  patches,  almost  uniformly  red,  but  with 
elevations  upon  them;  in  others  it  is  only  sparsely  scattered,  especially  on 
the  limbs,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
The  tint  is  variously  described  as  rose-colored,  dark  raspberry,  lilac,  and 
yellowish-red.  It  is  more  marlced  and  brighter  on  exposed  parts,  such  as 
the  hands  and  face.  Pressure  removes  the  color  temporarily,  leaving  a 
slight  yellowish  hue.  If  the  rash  is  very  intense  minute  vesicles  may 
form,  and  small  petechial  extravasations  are  sometimes  observed.  It  goes 
on  increasing  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  declines  in  the  same  order 
in  which  it  appeared,  the  elevations  subsiding,  and  only  a  reddish  or  cop- 
pery discoloration  remaining,  the  latter  continuing  for  some  time.  The 
cuticle  desquamates  slightly,  separating  in  the  form  of  fine  powdery  scales, 
especially  on  the  face,  and  where  the  eruption  has  been  considerable ; 
rarely  does  it  come  off  in  patches.  Occasionally  the  eruption  suddenly 
recedes. 

During  the  height  of  the  rash  the  face  and  hands  are  often  somewhat 
puffy  and  swollen.  There  is  frequently  much  itchiness  and  irritability  of 
the  skin. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  generally  increase  during  the  progress  of  the 
eruption  to  its  height.  The  conjunctivse  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  throat  are  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  various  discharges 
escape,  or  ulceration  is  occasionally  excited.  Deafness  is  now  and  then 
noticed,  owing  to  the  Eustachian  tube  being  involved.  The  tongue  is 
much  furred,  usually  moist,  and  presents  a  few  enlarged  and  red  papillae; 
it  cleans  in  patches;  sometimes  it  tends  to  be  dry  and  brown.  Vomiting 
and  diarrhoea  may  be  prominent  and  persistent  symptoms. 

The  chest  symptoms  and  physical  signs  indicate  more  or  less  extensive 
bronchial  catarrh,  the  cough  becoming  moist,  with  muco-purulent  expecto- 
ration ;  and  rhonchal  fremitus,  with  various  rhonchal  sounds,  being  per- 
ceived on  examination. 

The  urine  is  febrile,  and  abundant  lithates  are  deposited  on  standing ; 
it  has  a  peculiar  odor;  and  not  uncommonly  there  is  slight  albuminuria, 
or  sometimes  blood  is  passed.  The  sweat  and  breath  are  said  to  have  a 
peculiar  smell. 

Temperature. — This  increases  up  to  the  height  of  the  rash,  especially 
during  the  later  period,  there  being,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Fox,  a  fall  before 
the  commencement  of  the  eruption  stage.  It  does  not  usually  reach 
above  103°.     Morning  remissions  may  be  slight,  marked,  or  absent.     Def- 
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ervescence  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  as  a  rule  by 
rapid  criW«,  the  temperature  falling  2°,  3°,  4°,  or  even  6°  in  twelve  hours. 
After  one  or  two  slight  evening  exacerbations  the  temperature  becomes 
normal,  or  falls  even  below  this  point  for  a  few  days.  In  rare  instances 
the  temperature  rises  to  108°  or  109°.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
may  be  much  influenced  by  complications. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  measles  are :  1.  Morhilli  mitiores,  vulgareSf 
or  simplices. — This  is  the  ordinary  form  already  described.  2.  Sine  erup- 
Hone. — Sometimes  there  is  fever  and  catarrh,  but  no  eruption  appears. 
3.  Sine  catarrho. — There  may  be  no  catarrh,  and  occasionally  even  pyrexia 
is  absent,  so  that  the  disease  is  merely  indicated  by  its  eruption.  4.  Gra- 
vioreSf  malignnni,  blacky  or  hcemorrhagic. — This  forga  may  depend  upon  the 
epidemic  character  of  the  disease,  or  upon  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
patient.  At  first  the  symptoms  may  be  mild,  or  they  assume  a  virulent 
aspect  from  the  outset.  The  malignant  variety  of  measles  is  character- 
ized by  typhoid  symptoms,  severe  nervous  disturbance,  and  irregularities 
in  the  eruption.  There  is  great  depression  and  prostration,  with  a  very 
weak,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse,  cold  extremities,  a  dry  and  brown 
tongue,  and  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips.  Twitchings,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, convulsions,  delirium  of  a  low  and  muttering  character,  or  stupor, 
are  generally  observed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  eruption  comes  out 
only  slightly  and  irregularly,  often  receding  and  reappearing.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly livid,  purple,  or  black,  being  mixed  with  abundant  petechiae, 
especially  about  the  legs;  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  from  mucous  sur- 
faces take  place.  Extensive  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion,  or  pneu- 
monia is  liable  to  set  in.  Death  usually  occurs  from  asthenia,  coma,  or 
asphyxia. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — These  include:  1.  Affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs  more  especially,  which  may  become  dangerous  during, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  attack  of  measles.  They  comprise  acute  laryngitis, 
croupous  or  diphtheritic;  chronic  laryngitis;  capillary  bronchitis;  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh  ;  lobular  collapse;  croupous  pneumonia;  catarrhal  or 
broncho-pneumonia;  acute  or  chronic  phthisis  ;  very  rarely  gangrene.  2. 
Acute  tuberculosis.  3.  Inflammation  about  the  eyes,  nose,  or  ears,  tend- 
ing to  become  chronic,  and  being  accompanied  with  discharges.  4.  In- 
flammation of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  other  parts,  which  may  remain 
permanently  enlarged.  5.  Severe  diarrhoea,,  which  may  become  chronic. 
6.  Acute  Bright*s  disease  rarely.  7.  Diphtheritic  or  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation of  the  labia  in  exceptional  instances.  8.  A  low  state  of  the 
general  health  as  a  sequela. 

Prognosis. — As  a  rule  the  immediate  prognosis  of  measles  is  favorable, 
but  the  number  of  deaths  varies  much  in  different  epidemics.  The  mor- 
tality is  greater  in  elderly  persons,  in  large  towns,  and  during  cold  and 
damp  seasons.  The  chief  sources  of  danger  are  the  pulmonary  complica- 
tions.   The  malignant  variety  is  necessarily  exceedingly  dangerous,  and 
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should  recovery  take  place  convalescence  is  much  delayed.  Sequelae  are 
very  liable  to  follow  measles,  and  these  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
giving  a  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Decidedly  the  principal  indication  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  measles  is  to  ward  off  any  dangerous  complications  in  connection 
with  the  respiratory  organs.  This  is  best  carried  out  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed,  in  a  room  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from 
60^  to  65°  F.,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  into  which  steam  from  a 
'  boiling  kettle  may  be  admitted.  All  exposure  to  draughts  must  be  care- 
fully avoided  until  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  has  been  run  through, 
and  the  bronchitic  symptoms  have  subsided.  The  patient  must  remain 
quiet,  and  it  is  well  to  darken  the  room  somewhat.  Only  a  liquid  diet 
should  be  given,  but  it  need  not  be  too  low.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
regularly  open  by  the  aid  of  mild  aperients.  A  mixture  containing  liquor 
ammonise  acetatis,  vinum  ipecac,  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  camph.  co.  if  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  with  camphor  mixture,  may  be  administered. 
If  there  is  much  oppression  and  sense  of  tightness  about  the  chest,  a 
sinapism  or  hot  poultices  or  fomentations  should  be  applied.  Thirst  is  to 
be  alleviated  by  sucking  ice,  or  by  means  of  small  quantities  of  acid 
drinks.  If  there  is  much  heat  and  discomfort  about  the  skin,  careful 
sponging  with  tepid  water  may  be  resorted  to,  only  a  limited  surface  being 
exposed  at  the  same  time.  Should  bronchitis  become  extensive,  tending 
to  involve  the  smaller  tubes,  it  is  best  treated  by  giving  vinum  ipecac,  in 
good  doses,  avoiding  all  opiates,  encouraging  cough,  and  applying 
linseed-meal  poultices  or  sinapisms  freely  over  the  chest.  Local  removal 
of  blood  may  now  and  then  be  indicated  in  plethoric  children.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  however,  stimulants  are  called  for,  such  as  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  chloric  ether,  with  more  or  less  wine  or  brandy,  and  plenty  of 
liquid  nourishment,  administered  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intehvals. 
If  signs  of  suffocation  appear,  mustard  baths  or  warm  baths  with  cold 
douching  should  be  resorted  to,  as  well  as  artificial  respiration.  All  forms 
of  pneumonia  require  a  stimulant  plan  of  treatment. 

Laryngeal  symptoms  should  be  treated  by  the  constant  application  of 
heat  and  moisture  externally  over  the  larynx,  and  the  assiduous  employ- 
ment of  inhalations  of  steam.  Other  complications  must  be  attended  to 
should  they  arise. 

Any  tendency  towards  the  typhoid  condition  must  be  combated  by  the 
free  use  of  stimulants  and  nourishing  food.  If  the  eruption  suddenly 
recedes,  it  is  recommended  to  try  to  bring  it  out  again  by  means  of  various 
baths,  and  by  the  administration  of  warm  drinks  internally,  but  this  must 
be  done  with  caution. 

During  convalescence  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  much  care  for  some  time ; 
to  guard  against  colds ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  the  health  fully,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  give  quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  to  recommend  change 
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of  air  to  a  suitable  climate,  a8  well  as  cold  bathing,  especially  with  salt 
water.  The  clothing  must  be  warm,  and  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the 
skill.     Sequelae  not  uncommonly  require  attention  after  measles. 


CHAPTER    X. 

BOTHELN^BUBEOLA  NOTHA^QEBMAN  MEASLES. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  an  affection  to  which  the  above  names 
have  been  applied,  the  existence  of  which  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  this  country. 

jEtiology. — Rotheln  has  been  regarded  either  as  a  mild  form  of 
measles  or  scarlatina  ;  or  as  a  combination  of  these  two  diseases,  and  hence 
termed  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  scarlatina.  There  is  abundant  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  both  these  complaints,  though  resem- 
bling them  in  many  of  its  features,  and  that  it  is  undoubtedly  an  inde- 
pendent aciite  specific  fever,  propagated  by  a  specific  contagium.  Dr. 
R(»bert  Liveing  believes  that  rotheln  is  far  less  contagious  than  either 
measles  or  scarlatina,  but  that  it  is  more  distinctly  epidemic,  at  least  in 
this  country,  even  than  ordinary  measles,  and  certainly  more  so  than  scar- 
latina. The  contagium  probably  comes  off  in  the  breath  and  cutaneous 
exhalations.     Adults  may  be  attacked  as  well  as  children. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation  Stage, — This  usually  lasts  about  twelve  days, 
but  may  extend  to  twenty  days.     There  are  no  symptoms. 

2.  Invasion  Stage, — Rotheln  is  ushered  in  with  slight  shiverings,  pains 
about  the  body  and  limbs,  and  pyrexia,  while  sore  throat  is  almost  always 
complained  of,  which  differs  from  that  of  scarlatina  in  being  much  less 
severe,  the  local  inflammation  very  seldom  going  on  to  ulceration.  In 
many  cases,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently,  signs  of  catarrh  are  present,  such 
as  are  observed  in  measles.  The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  generally 
comparatively  mild,  and  not  uncommonly  they  are  quite  insignificant, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  rather  severe,  the  temperature 
running  up  to  103°  or  more  in  some  instances. 

3.  Eruption  Stage, — The  eruption  of  rotheln,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
rash,  comes  out  generally  on  the  second  day  or  even  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  may  be  delayed,  however,  until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Its 
amount  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  early  symptoms. 
It  appears  more  or  less  simultaneously  over  the  body,  but  is  less  marked 
on  the  limbs  than  elsewhere.  At  first  the  rash  resembles  that  of  measles, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  red  papules,  which  become  grouped  in 
patches,  but  these  are  more  irregular  and  less  distinctly  crescentic  than 
those  observed  in  measles.     The  color  is  also  rather  brighter  than  in  this 
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disease,  and  it  is  deeper  at  the  centre  than  towards  the  circumference  of 
the  patches.  In  some  instances  these  coalesce  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely, so  that  the  skin  is  uniformly  red  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
surface,  and  then  the  rash  becomes  more  like  that  of  scarlatina.  The 
eruption  lasts  longer  than  that  of  either  measles  or  scarlatina,  its  duration 
being  never  less  than  four  or  five  days,  and  it  may  continue  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  Slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  follows,  but  this  is  never  a 
prominent  feature,  being  merely  of  a  furfuraceous  character.  When  the 
rash  appears,  the  general  symptoms  abate  considerably  in  most  cases,  but 
the  sore  throat  persists,  being  often  the  last  symptom  complained  of,  and 
continuing  sometimes  for  several  days  after  the  rash  has  disappeared. 

Kotheln  seems  to  be  unattended  by  any  particular  complicfitions  or  aeqnelcD 
as  a  rule.  Slight  albuminuria  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  soon  passes  away. 
Id  rare  instances  acute  renal  disease  with  dropsy  sets  in. 

Prognosis. — This  is  highly  favorable,  death  from  rotheln  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  event,  while  recovery  is  usually  speedy  and  complete. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  to  give 
a  liquid  diet,  and  to  administer  an  aperient  if  necessary,  with  some  simple 
saline  mixture.  Should  the  throat  be  very  sore,  it  may  be  gargled  with 
milk  and  warm  water. 


CHAPTER  XL 

VABIOLASMALL-POX. 

JEtiology. — The  specific  poison  which  generates  small-pox  is  very  easily 
conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  inoculation,  contact,  and 
infection.  It  exists  in  the  blood,  in  the  contents  of  the  eruption,  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  dried  scabs,  being  also  given  off  abundantly  in 
the  various  secretions,  excretions,  and  exhalations,  especially  in  those 
emanating  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  Inoculation  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  blood,  as  well  as  most  effectually  through  the  contents  of  the 
eruption,  and  the  dried  scabs  which  follow  the  pustules.  Small-pox  is  one 
of  the  most  infectious  diseases,  and  its  contagium  can  be  conveyed  to  con- 
siderable distances.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  this  disease,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  as  this  may 
originate  the  most  virulent  type.  The  poison  clings  tenaciously  to  foniites, 
especially  to  clothes  and  other  articles  of  a  rough  texture,  and  retains  its 
vitality  for  a  long  period ;  therefore  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  go  into  a 
room  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  small-pox  patient  until  this  has  been 
most  thoroughly  disinfected,  while  clothing  and  other  articles  will  certainly 
propagate  the  disease  unless  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  but  that  the  disease  has  been  not  uncommonly  conveyed  by  the 
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agency  of  cabs.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  persons  suffer- 
ing from  mild  variola  have  come  as  out-patients  to  hospitals,  and  as 
they  may  remain  for  some  time  among  the  other  patients,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  affection  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  this  way. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Chauveau,  Burdon  Sanderson,  Braid- 
wood  and  Vacher,  and  other  investigators,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
exact  nature  of  the  contagium  of  small-pox,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
this  consists  in  certain  minute  particles  which  are  present  in  the  contents 
of  the  eruption.  Klein  has  described  peculiar  organisms  in  connection 
with  sheep-pox,  which  is  identical  with  small-pox,  but  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Creighton  throw  much  doubt  upon  their  existence. 

The  safer  conclusion  as  regards  the  time  during  which  infection  lasts,  is 
to  consider  it  as  beginning  with  the  earliest  appearance  of  symptoms,  and 
continuing  for  some  time  after  the  eruption  has  disappeared.  The  danger 
is  greatest  during  the  period  of  suppuration.  It  is  very  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  small-pox  may  un- 
doubtedly convey  infection.  A  second  attack  is  only  rarely  met  with,  but 
even  a  third  may  occur. 

Predisposing  Caiises. — Variola  may  be  met  with  at  any  age.  It  attacks 
most  commonly  and  most  severely  those  who  have  either  not  been  vacci- 
nated or  revaccinated  at  all,  or  only  inefficienlly.  Constitution  and  race 
seem  to  influence  the  occurrence  and  characters  of  the  disease.  Some  in- 
dividuals resist  all  infection,  and  cannot  even  be  inoculated.  The  negro 
and  dark  races  generally  suffer  severely.  Dread  of  infection  is  said  to 
act  as  a  predisposing  cause.  The  lower  classes  suffer  most,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  eruption  of  small-pox  constitutes  one 
of  its  most  prominent  anatomical  characters,  and  it  is  the  result  of  circum- 
scribed inflammation  of  the  skin,  extending  more  or  less  deeply.  There  is 
first  congestion,  which  some  believe  begins  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin. 
Then  the  papillse  enlarge,  and  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  increase,  this 
giving  rise  to  papules.  A  layer  of  soft  whitish  exudation  is  described  as 
forming  between  the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Next  a  clear  fluid  collects  beneath  the  superfi- 
cial layer  of  the  epidermis,  a  vesicle  being  thus  formed,  and  subsequently 
pus  is  produced.  The  pustules  either  rupture  or  dry  up.  The  true  skin 
may  be  extensively  involved  and  destroyed. 

Drs.  Braid  wood  and  Vacher  examined  Erections  of  human  variolous  skin 
at  ditterent  stages,  and  the  following  is  the  description  which  they  give  of 
the  appearances  seen. 

"  Under  a  lower  power  the  human  variolous  vesicle  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  eruption  shows  on  section  corpuscular  infiltration  of  the  rete  and 
corium,  with  breaking  down  of  the  middle  layers  of  these  tissues  in  the 
centres  of  the  vesicles.  The  capillary  and  glandular  elements  of  the  true 
skin  are  seen  destroyed,  the  lymph-spaces  and  vessels  are  filled  with  nu- 
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cleated  cells,  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  thickened,  and  the  sudoriparous 
glands  (in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  corium)  filled  from  over-development 
of  their  epithelial  cells. 

"  Examined  under  a  high  power  the  superficial  layer  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii  is  observed  compressed  to  form  a  limiting  membrane  outwards,  while 
the  deepest  layer  of  the  corium  acts  similarly  in  separating  the  cavity  of 
the  vesicle  from  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  The  corpuscular  ele- 
ments infiltrating  the  true  skin  are  seen  as  round  or  oval  nucleated  cells, 
with  well-defined  margins,  scattered  in  the  tissue  at  the  circumference  of 
the  vesicle,  as  shrunken  or  compressed,  irregularly  shaped,  deeply  tinged 
cells  closely  packed  together  in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  with  here  and 
there  large  round  spaces  inclosing  groups  of  small  nuclei  or  nucleated  cells. 
The  process  of  reproduction  by  gemmation  is  detectable  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease. 

"A  section  of  human  skin  occupied  by  a  variolous  vesicle  of  the  seventh 
day,  or  stage  of  maturation  exhibits  under  a  low  power  the  increased  den- 
sity of  the  deep  layer  of  the  corium,  sending  broad  processes  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  whilst  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  itself  appears  more 
or  less  empty  and  contracting.  The  elements  of  the  true  skin  are  no  longer 
distinguishable,  excepting  a  few  remnants  of  lymph-spaces.  Under  a  high 
power  the  variolous  vesicle  at  this  date  shows  its  cavity  more  or  less  inter- 
sected by  bands  of  connective  tissue  inclosing  irregularly  shaped  nucleated 
corpuscles.  Along  the  margins  of  the  hairs  and  their  follicles  are  observed 
nucleated  cells  closely  packed  together,  and  some  of  them  elongated  into 
fibres.  The  deep  layer  of  the  corium  is  seen  firmly  matted  together  into 
broad  bands  of  parallel  fibres.  The  process  of  reproduction  is  not  so  dis- 
tinct at  this  stage,  but  the  crowding  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  with  nucle- 
ated cells  is  well  seen. 

"  Human  variola  of  the  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption  exhibit  under  a  low 
power  the  separation  of  the  rete  from  the  corium  by  means  of  the  corpus- 
cular infiltration  which  had  taken  place,  the  destruction  of  the  elements 
of  the  tissue,  the  connective-tissue  transformation  of  the  deep  layer  of  the 
corium,  and  the  engorgement  of  the  lymph  system  of  the  true  skin.  Under 
a  high  power  the  corpuscular  character  of  the  changes  in  the  true  skin  is 
well  seen.  The  limiting  layer  surrounding  the  vesicle,  observed  so  dis- 
tinctly on  the  seventh  day  of  the  eruption,  is  now  absent,  the  hair-follicles, 
and  glands  are  almost  entirely  destroyed." 

Mucous  surfaces  are  not  uncommonly  affected  in  small-pox,  especially 
the  conjunctiva,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
nose.  Occasionally  the  whole  extent  of  the  respiratory  or  alimentary 
mucous  tract  is  involved.  There  may  be  merely  inflammation,  or  it  is 
said  the  specific  eruption  is  sometimes  observed.  Other  mucous  surfaces 
are  also  implicated,  and  the  eruption  has  been  described  as  occurring  even 
on  serous  surfaces.  Various  organs  are  often  inflamed,  as  well  as  serous 
membranes,  especially  the  pleurae,  and  the  exudations  resulting  therefrom 
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are  liable  to  be  of  a  low  type,  or  of  a  sanguineous  nature.  The  heart, 
kidneys,  liver,  and  voluntary  muscles  generally  are  found  to  be  soft  in 
fatal  eases  of  sruall-pox,  being  the  seat  of  acute  fatty  degeneration.  Putre- 
^Eiction  proceeds  rapidly  after  death. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation  Stage, — After  inoculation  of  the  small-pox 
virus,  the  first  symptoms  appear  in  seven  days.  When  communicated  by 
infection,  the  incubation  period  is  almost  always  twelve  days,  but  it  may 
be  a  day  or  two  longer  or  shorter.  During  this  period  there  may  be  some 
feeling  of  general  illness,  but  no  definite  symptoms  are  noticed. 

2.  Tnvfision  Stage, — Small- pox  usually  commences  suddenly,  with  ehilU 
or  repeated  and  well-marked  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexial  symptoms,  con- 
stituting the  primary  fever.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and  may  reach 
104°  or  106°  before  the  eruption  appears.  Along  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  fever,  which  are  generally  severe,  there  are  others  of  a  very  sig- 
nificant character,  namely,  a  feeling  of  marked  uneasiness  and  fulness  or 
actual  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea  and  more  or  less  obstinate 
vomiting ;  pains  over  the  body  generally,  but  especially  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  opposite  the  lower  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions,  this  pain 
not  being  aggravated  by  movement ;  and  considerable  debility  and  sense 
of  illness,  with  trenuilousness  of  the  muscles.  Even  in  mild  cases  it  is 
often  remarkable  how  prominent  these  symptoms  are.  Much  headache  is 
usually  complained  of,  while  the  face  is  fiushed,  and  the  carotids  throb. 
In  some  cases  the  disease  set^  in  with  marked  nervous  symptoms,  such  as 
restlessness,  delirium,  somnolence,  stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  particularly  frequent  in  children.  Occasionally  there  is 
considerable  sore  throat  or  coryza.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  at  this 
period  is  generally  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  subjsequent  stages. 

3.  Eruption  Stage. — Of  late  years  particular  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  epidemics  of  small  pox  the  eruption  characteristic 
of  this  disease  is  often  preceded  by  "  prodromal  exanthems."  They  have 
been  noticed  especially  in  Germany,  but  Dr.  0:iler,  of  Montreal,*  has  also 
recorded  several  cases  in  which  they  occurred.  They  are  met  with  very 
irregularly  in  different  epidemics,  and  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
they  occur  is  also  very  variable.  These  exanthems  appear  from  one  to 
five  days  before  the  small-pox  eruption  starts,  and  are  described  as  pre- 
senting two  varieties,  the  diffuse  scarlatiniforra,  and  the  macular  or  measly, 
generally  accompanied  with  petechiie.  In  exceptional  instances,  an  ur- 
ticarial rash  has  been  seen.  Their  extent  is  very  variable;  the  rashes 
without  petechife  may  cover  large  areas,  or  even  the  entire  body,  but  in 
other  instances  they  are  limited  to  certain  regions,  and  this  is  usually  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  purpuric  extravasations.  The  favorite  regions  are 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  the  lateral 
region  of  the  thorax  along  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  the  axilla*,  the  exterior 
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surfaces  of  the  extremities,  especially  near  the  knees  and  elbows,  the  backs 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  genitals.  These  initial  rashes  may  be  use- 
ful in  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  small-pox  before  the  true  eruption  appears, 
especially  the  petechial  form,  and  particularly  if  occupying  the  regions 
mentioned  above. 

The  characteristic  eruption  of  small-pox  appears  usually  during  the 
third  day,  but  may  be  delayed  until  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourth.  The 
face  is  almost  invariably  its  primary  seat,  especially  the  forehead,  but  in 
rare  cases  it  commences  about  the  wrists.  It  spreads  over  the  body  and 
limbs  in  from  one  to  two  days,  and  is  described  as  forming  three  successive 
crops.  The  number  of  spots  or  "  pocks"  varies  from  just  a  few  to  thou- 
sands, but  as  a  rule  from  100  to  300  are  present.  On  the  face  they  are 
more  abundant  than  elsewhere.  They  are  either  distinct,  or  run  together 
in  different  ways,  thus  giving  rise  to  certain  varieties  which  will  presently 
be  alluded  to. 

Characters, — If  a  typical  individual  pock  be  observed,  it  will  be  found 
to  pass  through  the  following  course.  It  starts  as  a  minute  bright-red  spot, 
a  little  raised,  enlarging  and  becoming  more  elevated,  it  forms  a  distinct 
papule  on  the  second  or  third  day,  well-defined,  flattened  at  the  top,  and 
having  a  peculiar  solid,  hard,  dense  feel,  compared  to  that  of  a  shot  or 
mustard-seed  under  the  skin,  which  is  very  characteristic.  This  soon 
changes  into  a  vesicle,  a  little  clear  thin  fluid  collecting  in  the  centre, 
under  the  epidermis.  About  the  fifth  day  a  depression  forms  on  the  top 
of  the  pock,  which  thus  becomes  umbilicated,  at  the  same  time  the  contents 
gradually  assume  a  purulent  character,  this  change  beginning  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  central  part  still  for  some  time  remaining  vesicular,  and 
this  vesicular  portion  is  stated  to  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing pus  by  a  transverse  partition,  so  that  the  two  spaces  may  be  severally 
emptied  of  their  contents.  The  pus  is  formed  by  softening  and  liquefaction 
of  a  white  substance,  originating  in  an  increased  growth  of  the  cells  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  which  finally  become  pus-cells.  At  this  time  a  distinct 
ring  of  inflammatory  redness  appears  around  each  pock.  The  pus  increases 
in  quantity,  and  after  a  while  the  umbilication  disappears,  the  pock  be- 
coming either  rounded  or  pointed  at  the  top.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  a 
variable  number  of  areola  or  compartments,  sometimes  regularly  arranged 
and  of  equal  size,  but  usually  irregular  and  unequal,  the  partitiims  being 
formed  by  the  white  substance  already  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  umbilication,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  passage  of  a  gland- 
duct  or  hair-follicle  through  the  pock,  or  to  a  central  organic  connection 
between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  which  finally  gives  way. 

About  the  eighth  day  the  pustule  is  at  its  height,  having  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  stage  of  maturation.  Then  it  undergoes  retrograde  changes. 
It  either  ruptures,  its  contents  being  discharged  and  drying  up,  so  as  to 
form  a  yellowish-brown  scab,  or  it  shrivels  and  dries  up  without  rupturing. 
The  scab  separates  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  day,  leaving  a  stain 
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of  a  reddish -brown  color,  which  remains  for  a  variable  period.  If  the  cutis 
is  at  all  destroyed,  a  pit  is  left  of  greater  or  less  depth,  which  ultimately 
becomes  of  a  dead-white  color. 

The  course  of  the  eruption  just  described  is  modified  by  circumstances 
which  will  be  alluded  to  presently.  It  is  generally  completed  on  the  face 
before  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  appearances  and  symptoms  associated  with  the  eruption  will  vary 
according  to  its  amount.  If  it  is  at  all  considerable,  there  is  tumefaction 
and  pufiiness  of  the  scalp,  face,  neck,  and  other  parts,  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  throbbing  and  tightness.  The  eyelids  may  be  so  swollen  as  to 
be  completely  closed.  The  skin  is  generally  of  a  deep-red  color  between 
the  pocks,  and  feels  more  or  less  sore  and  tender.  There  is  almost  always 
most  uncomfortable  itching,  which  induces  patients  to  scratch  themselves, 
thus  causing  much  soreness  and  ultimate  disfigurement.  A  characteristic, 
unpleasant,  sickly  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  body. 

The  eruption  not  unfrequently  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  this  being  accompanied  with  soreness,  salivation,  and 
dysphagia.  There  is  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or  these  passages 
are  blocked  up.  Sometimes  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  involved, 
as  indicated  by  hoarseness,  cough,  and  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  The  urino- 
genital  mucous  membrane  is  often  affected,  causing  much  pain  and  soreness, 
with  dysuria,  and  sometimes  hsematuria.  It  is  said  that  the  eruption  may 
even  be  met  with  in  the  rectum,  or  along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  statement.  Diarrhoea  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon symptom  in  cases  of  small-pox. 

The  conjunctiva  is  frequently  in  an  irritable  and  inflamed  condition,  and 
hence  a  burning  sensation  is  experienced  about  the  eyelids,  accompanied 
with  inability  to  bear  the  light  and  increased  secretion  of  tears.  Occasion- 
ally a  pustule  forms  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  may  lead  to  ulcera- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  cornea. 

Secondary  Fever. — When  the  eruption  of  small-pox  appears,  the  primary 
fever  abates  rapidly,  so  that  the  temperature  falls  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
normal  in  moderate  cases,  the  patient  feeling  as  if  convalescent.  When 
suppuration  commences,  however,  secondanj  or  symptomatic  fever  sets  in, 
depending  upon  and  being  in  proportion  to  the  morbid  process  in  the 
skin,  and  subsiding  as  this  subsides.  It  often  begins  with  rigors  or  chills. 
The  pulse  becomes  frequent,  and  there  is  much  thirst,  with  dryness  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth.  The  temperature  rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.  in  a  typical 
case,  reaching  its  maximum  when  suppuration  is  at  its  height,  but  it  may 
be  considerably  above  this.  Defervescence  is  gradual,  and  there  may  be 
another  elevation  of  temperature  when  desiccation  occurs. 

The  urine  is  febrile  so  long  as  the  pyrexial  condition  lasts ;  sometimes 
it  contains  a  little  albumen,  or  in  cases  of  a  low  type  more  or  less  blood 
may  be  mixed  with  it. 

Varieties. — 1.  Discrete, — In  this  variety  the  pocks  are  distinct,  and 
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do  not  run  into  each  other,  though  some  of  them  may  touch.  They  are 
never  numerous,  and  there  may  be  but  a  few  scattered  about  here  and  there. 
The  symptoms  are  usually  mild,  but  their  severity  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  eruption. 

2.  CoiiflnenL — This  is  a  very  serious  form,  in  which  the  eruption  is 
abundant,  and  the  pustules  run  into  each  other.  The  symptoms  of  the 
invasion  stage  are  severe,  and  nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent. 
The  eruption  stage  commences  earlier,  and  there  is  not  at  this  time  such  a 
distinct  remission  in  the  fever  as  is  observed  in  ordinary  cases.  The  erup- 
tion is  often  preceded  by  prodromal  rashes.  Very  numerous  papules  ap- 
pear, small  and  but  slightly  prominent,  arranged  in  groups  or  irregularly, 
and  they  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  body.  The  course  of  the  eruption 
is  more  rapid  than  usual,  the  vesicular  and  pustular  stages  being  soon 
reached.  The  pustules  present  variable  appearances,  but  they  are  often 
extensive  and  flat,  and  there  may  be  large  bullte  filled  with  pus.  The  face 
is  sometimes  "  as  if  covered  with  one  bladder  of  matter."  The  contents 
are  in  some  cases  serous  and  watery,  or  bloody,  and  very  offensive.  Fre- 
quently there  is  no  distinct  red  areola  around  each  pustule,  but  the  gene- 
ral surface  of  the  skin  is  of  a  dark-red  color.  Extensive  crusts  form  afler 
desiccation,  often  of  a  dark  color  and  soft,  which  do  not  separate  for  some 
time.  Confluence  is  usually  roost  evident  and  most  serious  about  the  scalp, 
face,  and  neck  ;  the  face  may  ultimately  be  covered  with  a  continuous 
crust  like  a  mask.  The  true  skin  is  destroyed  more  or  less,  and  extensive 
pits,  scars,  or  seams  are  left,  which  tend  to  contract,  thus  causing  great 
disflgurement.  The  eruption  is  generally  abundant  on  the  mucous  surfaces, 
giving  rise  to  the  various  symptoms  already  mentioned. 

Secondary  fever  does  not  stand  out  so  distinctly  in  the  confluent  as  in 
the  discrete  variety  <rf  small-pox,  and  adynamic  symptoms  are  apt  to  set 
in,  with  intense  nervous  depression.  Complications  and  sequelae  are  also 
very  liable  to  arise,  many  of  them  of  a  serious  and  dangerous  character. 
This  form  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  if  recovery  takes  place  convalescence 
is  generally  very  slow.  Occasionally,  however,  cases  of  confluent  small- 
pox are  met  with  which  run  a  remarkably  favorable  course. 

3.  Semi-confiuetit  or  Coherent. — This  is  an  intermediate  variety,  in  which 
the  pocks  are  not  quite  distinct,  but  do  not  actually  run  into  each  other. 
It  is  not  a  dangerous  form. 

4.  Corymbose, — Here  the  eruption  is  arranged  in  clusters  like  bunches 
of  grapes,  and  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  symmetry.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  and  fatal  variety. 

5.  Maligyiant — Under  this  term  several  forms  of  small-pox  which  are 
occasionally  observed  may  be  included.  In  some  instances  an  individual 
is  attacked  with  severe  primary  fever  attended  with  low  symptoms,  and 
dies  from  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  poison  before  the  eruption  can 
appear.     Other  varieties  of  malignant  small-pox   are  named  black  or 
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hcsmorrhagic^  petechial^  ulcerative^  and  gangrenous ;  these  terms  sufficiently 
indicate  their  characteristic  features. 

In  ihehctmorrhagic  form  there  is  intense  adynamia  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion from  the  first,  with  delirium,  great  restlessness,  somnolence,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  coma.  The  face  is  sunken  and  anxious,  and  the  breathing  hur- 
ried. The  eruption  is  slow  and  irregular  in  its  development,  sometimes 
receding ;  it  tends  to  be  livid  or  black,  and  if  pustules  are  formed,  they 
contain  blood.  Petechia  are  observed  also  between  the  pocks,  and  haemor- 
rhage takes  place  from  various  parts. 

6.  Benigna^  Verrucosa,  Cornea^  Horn-pock  or  Wart-pock. — This  is  a  mild 
and  abortive  form,  in  which  the  pocks  do  not  become  purulent,  but  shrivel 
and  dry  up  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  There  is  no  secondary  fever,  and 
the  duration  is  shorter  than  usual.  It  generally  follows  vaccination. 
Another  mild  variety  is  that  in  which  the  eruption  continues  vesicular  to 
the  end — crystalline  pock. 

7.  Variola  Sine  Eruptlone. — It  is  believed  that  in  persons  well  protected 
there  may  be  primary  fever  without  the  subsequent  appearance  of  any 
eruption. 

8.  AnomalxE. — This  term  is  applied  to  variola  occurring  along  with 
other  exanthemata  during  pregnancy  in  the  fostus,  or  under  other  unusual 
conditions,  and  thus  presenting  irregularities. 

There  are  two  modifications  of  small-pox  which  call  for  special  notice. 

Inoculated  Small-pox. — When  the  poison  of  variola  is  directly  introduced 
by  inoculation,  the  course  of  events  is  usually  as  follows:  On  the  second 
day  a  slight  discoloration  is  observed  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  this  is  somewhat  inflamed  and  irritable,  a  small 
vesicle  forming,  which  enlarges  and  becomes  surrounded  by  an  inflamed 
areola  about  the  seventh  day.  From  this  time  to  tke  ninth  day  the  ordi- 
nary primary  fever  sets  in,  and  in  three  or  four  days  more  the  general 
eruption  appears,  the  original  vesicle  having  in  the  meantime  become  pus- 
tular and  being  now  at  its  height,  after  which  it  undergoes  retrograde 
changes.  The  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  inoculated  disease  is, 
that  in  its  entire  course  it  tends  to  be  exceedingly  mild,  the  number  of 
pustules  being  very  limited.  Occasionally,  however,  when  thus  originated 
small-pox  assumes  a  serious  or  even  fatal  form. 

Smallpox  after  Vacclnationj  Variololdy  Varicelloid. — There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  of  variola  being  prevented  or  greatly  modified  by 
efficient  vaccination  or  re  vaccination.  The  principal  effects  of  vaccination 
maybe  thus  stated:  1.  It  sometimes  prevents  any  eruption,  there  being 
merely  a  slight  primary  fever  for  three  or  four  days.  2.  It  diminishes  the 
number  of  pocks.  In  some  instances  there  is  marked  fever,  which  ushers 
in  a  slight  eruption,  it  may  be  but  a  single  pock.  3.  It  modifies  and 
shortens  the  course  of  the  eruption,  and  thus  diminishes  considerably  the 
secondary  fever  and  its  accompanying  dangers,  as  well  as  the  destmctive 
eflects  upon  the  skin,  with  consequent  disfigurement.     In  some  instaooes 
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the  eruption,  even  if  extensive,  does  not  go  beyond  the  papular  or  vesicu- 
lar stage ;  in  others,  though  it  becomes  pustular,  its  course  is  more  rapid, 
the  pustules  drying  up  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Generally  they  are 
small  and  do  not  present  umbilication.  The  unpleasant  odor  is  usually 
absent.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  an  erythematous  or 
roseolar  rash,  and  it  may  appear  first  on  the  trunk.  As  the  result  of  desic- 
cation, flat  thin  crusts  are  formed,  or  hard  shining  scales,  or  occasionally 
little  tubercles.     There  is  either  no  pitting  at  all  or  this  is  very  slight. 

Complications  and  Sequel.^.. — These  are  very  frequent,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  more  severe  forms  of  small-pox,  the  more  important 
being:  1.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  viz.,  low  forms  of  pneu- 
mcfnia;  pleurisy,  rapid  in  its  progress  and  very  dangerous;  bronchitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  general  respiratory  tract,  with  the  formation  of  much 
thick  purulent  material ;  occasionally  oedema  glottidis.  2.  Affections  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  severe  glossitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  profuse 
diarrhoea.  3.  Various  local  inflammations  and  abscesses,  viz.,  over  parts 
that  are  pressed  upon,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  deep 
structures  of  the  limbs,  along  with  which  may  be  included  boils,  which 
often  come  out  in  large  numbers,  and  carbuncles.  The  pus  is  generally 
very  unhealthy  and'sanious.  4.  Gangrene  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the 
scrotum  or  labia.  5.  Erysipelas,  especially  of  the  head  and  face  ;  ecthyma, 
rupia,  or  eczema.  6.  Pysemia  or  septicaemia,  from  absorption  of  septic 
materials.  7.  Affections  of  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  not  uncom- 
monly very  destructive,  especially  ophthalmia;  ulceration  of  the  cornea; 
otitis  with  purulent  discharge,  ending  in  caries  of  the  bones;  and  de- 
structive inflammation  of  the  nose. .  8.  Urinary  complications,  including 
cystitis;  retention  and  subsequent  incontinence  of  urine;  renal  congestion 
with  albuminuria  and  casts,  or  abscess  of  the  kidney.  9.  Inflammation 
of  the  ovaries  or  testicles.  10.  Various  ha}morrhages,  especially  haema- 
turia,  menorrhagia,  haemoptysis,  and  epistaxis,  accompanied  with  petechise. 
11.  Peritonitis  in  exceptional  cases. 

Prognosis. — Small-pox  is  a  very  grave  disease,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
being  exceedingly  high,  averaging  about  one  in  three  cases.  Death  may 
take  place  at  any  period  of  its  course,  but  occurs  most  frequently  between 
the  eighth  and  thirteenth  days,  and  especially  on  the  eleventh.  The  usual 
causes  of  death  are  high  fever,  adynamia,  apna'a,  pyemia  or  septicaemia, 
direct  loss  of  blood,  or,  at  a  later  period,  asthenia. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  prognosis  are:  1.  Age. 
Small-pox  is  very  fatal  in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  in  per- 
sons who  have  passed  middle  life.  From  ten  to  fifteen  is  the  most  favor- 
able as  regards  prognosis.  2.  The  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  the 
patient,  the  prognosis  being  worse  if  these  are  unfavorable.  3.  The  pre- 
vious habits  and  health  of  the  patient,  intemperance,  debility  from  any 
cause,  or  any  orgaDic  disease  being  injurious.  4.  Whether  satisfactory 
vaccination  has  been  accomplished  or  not.    5.  The  nature  and  inteiisilj 
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of  the  symptoms.  Among  the  signs  of  evil  import  are  recognized  a  very 
high  temperature;  persistent  and  excessive  lumbar  pain;  severe  vomiting 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  as  well  as  all  symptoms  of  an 
adynamic  or  malignant  character,  with  nervous  depression.  6.  The 
amount  and  characters  of  the  eruption.  The  gravity  of  a  case  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  confluence  of  the  eruption,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  its  exten- 
sion. Tjje  corymbose  variety  is  very  fatal.  Other  dangerous  signs  in 
connection  with  the  eruption  are  im|)erfect  development  of  the  pustules, 
or  their  sudden  subsidence;  lividity,  haemorrhage,  or  gangrene  in  con- 
nection with  them;  the  presence  of  petechise;  or  pallor  with  absence  of 
swelling  between  the  pustules.  7.  The  complications  present.  These 
materially  influence  the  prognosis,  and  especially  those  referable  to  the 
respiratory  and  nervous  systems.  Haemorrhages  are  also  of  very  serious 
import.  Convalescence  is  often  much  delayed  by  complications  and 
sequeia\  Pregnancy  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  condition  if  associated  with 
small'^K^x,  Abortion  usually  results,  and  the  termination  of  the  case  is 
gonerally  fatal.  In  some  instances  the  eruption  is  observed  over  the  foetus. 
8.  Epidemic  constitution.  Some  epidemics  are  comparatively  mild,  others 
very  grave. 

Tkeatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  small-pox  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows:  1.  To  pay  strict  attention  to  all  hygienic  conditions, 
as  well  as  to  diet.  2.  To  prevent  a  copious  eruption,  and  endeavor  to 
cause  this  to  ()as$  thr\)ugh  its  different  stages  as  mildly  as  possible,  check- 
ing extensive  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  skin,  especially  about 
the  tact\  o.  To  suUlue  excessive  pyrexia.  4.  To  sustain  the  strength  of 
the  i^atieut  during  the  prxKess  of  suppuration.  5.  To  treat  symptoms, 
which  an^  ot\en  distressing.  6.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  all 
o\uuplii^tioiis«aud  tn^t  them  as  they  arise.  7.  To  promote  convalescence 
and  attenvl  to  se^uela^ 

1.  (iV/nrn.!^  M^tPMi^trHient. — Even  in  the  mildest  cases  patients  safiering 
fr\>m  small  jvx  should  be  strictly  cv>ndtievl  to  their  rooms^  Free  ventila- 
tivHi  is  essetitiaK  and  the  a(>artmeQt  :^llould  be  lar^  and  moderately  cool, 
all  imrivts  and  curtains  being  removed,  as  veil  as  excessive  bedclothes, 
due  care  beia^  taken  to  prv>tect  the  patient  against  unoecessarr  draughts. 
deauUue^iS  is  al^^o  most  important^  the  linen ^  being  tVe«|ueQtly  changed, 
and  at  once  subjected  :o  the  actioa  of  some  disinteetin;^  agent.  In  the 
early  jvrivxl  a  low  diet  is  callevl  t>->r  as  a  rule,  with  plenty  ol  cooling 
driuks  or  iw«  as  well  as  fruits^  especcaltv  roasted  apples,  while  stimulants 
muse  be  avvudevi.  I^ter  on  it  ss  ^eaerallv  tiecessamr  to  alter  the  diet 
gradual ly.  and  to  have  recourse  to  beet  tea.  sou^jeiUesv  ecc.^  as  well  as 
to  alcoholic  stimulautsv  the  nature  aud  <^uan;:cy  of  these  betn^  regulated 
by  the  cirvuaistaoc^  of  each  iudividusii  case.  la  all  cases  of  a  low  n-pe, 
and  espeeialiy  whea  there  is  much  sttpfuratioa^  eoosKiefable  rapport  k 
neevled  in  toe  way  ix  Kurrttroos  ix>od  and  scimulaacsv  and  if  there  are  in- 
dicacioats  that  the  pac^c  wul  have  to  s(ni^:^  thnxi^  a  Imh^  process  of 
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suppuration,  it  is  important  not  to  allow  the  strength  to  become  too  much 
reduced,  but  to  employ  supporting  measures  carefully  from  the  first. 

2.  The  management  of  the  eruption  has  always  naturally  attracted 
considerable  attention.  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  patients 
BuflTering  from  small-pox  very  warm,  and  to  give  them  hot  drinks,  with 
the  view  of  "  bringing  out  the  eruption,"  but  at  the  present  day  the  object 
aimed  at  is  to  limit  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  modify  its  course,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  excessive  suppuration,  and  the  subsequent 
pitting  and  disfigurement.  The  skin  must  be  sponged  freely  with  luke- 
warm water,  to  which  may  be  added  some  antiseptic^  such  as  carbolic  acid, 
Ck)ndy'8  fluid,  chlorine  water,  or  sulphurous  acid.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  apply  carbolic  acid  and  oil  freely  over  the  surface,  but  this 
proceeding  is  of  questionable  propriety.  Some  consider  that  the  eruption 
is  best  checked  by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark  room ;  others  advocate 
puncturing  each  pock  as  soon  as  pus  forms.  Many  local  applications  have 
been  made  use  of  in  order  to  prevent  pitting,  the  chief  of  which  are 
nitrate  of  silver,  either  applied  in  the  solid  form  to  each  pustule,  or 
brushed  over  the  surface  as  a  solution ;  mercurial  plaster  or  ointment; 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  ij  ad  3vj);  sulphur  ointment;  tinc- 
ture of  iodine;  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform;  and  carbolic  acid, 
alone  or  mixed  with  glycerin  or  oil.  Most  of  these  are  very  irritating, 
and  require  much  care  in  their  employment.  Dr.  Sansom  advocates 
touching  each  pustule  with  carbolic  acid,  and  then  applying  a  mixture  of 
this  substance  with  oil  of  thyme.  All  the  pustules  should  not  be  touched 
at  one  time,  but  they  should  be  attacked  on  successive  occasions.  Mr. 
Marson  recommends  waiting  until  the  pustules  have  discharged  their  con- 
tents, and  then  applying  either  olive  oil,  alone  or  mixed  with  lime-water 
or  calamine ;  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  rose-water ;  or  cold  cream  and 
oxide  of  zinc.  He  warns  against  allowing  the  scabs  to  dry,  and  to  remain 
for  some  time  on  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  face.  Of  course  the 
patient  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  from  scratching.  The  irri- 
tation excited  by  the  acrid  secretions  is  best  relieved  by  frequent  spong- 
ing, and  by  the  free  use  of  some  absorbent  powder,  such  as  flour,  starch, 
hair-powder,  or  calamine.  If  there  is  much  eruption  on  the  scalp,  it  is 
necessary  at  an  early  period  to  cut  the  hair  very  short,  or  even  to  shave 
the  head. 

3.  In  most  cases  pyrexia  can  be  kept  within  limits  by  sponging  the  skin, 
and  by  the  administration  of  cooling  drinks,  with  a  diaphoretic  saline  mix- 
ture. A  brisk  purgative  is  advisable  at  the  outset,  and  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  open  afterwards.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  hyperpyrexia, 
full  doses  of  quinine  (gr.  iij-v  every  three  or  four  hours)  seem  to  answer 
best  in  this  disease.     Venesection  is  never  called  for. 

4.  During  the  suppurative  stage  tonics  are  needed,  such  as  quinine,  iron, 
or  mineral  acids  with  decoction  of  bark.  If  there  are  adynamic  symptoms, 
these  remedies  must  be  given  freely,  along  with  ammonia,  camphor,  and 
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Other  diffimhle  stimulanU;  as  well  as  with  plenty  of  Dourishing  food,  and 
wine  or  brandy. 

5.  The  chief  symptoms  which  may  require  to  be  treated  in  cases  of  small- 
pox are  vomiting  or  diarrhoea ;  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  or  delirium ; 
soreness  of  the  throat;  and  hjemorrhages.  It  is  recommended  to  give  mor- 
phia for  one  or  two  nights  in  order  to  get  the  patient  into  the  habit  of 
sleeping.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  narcotics, 
shouldthere  be  much  bronchial  catarrh  or  salivation.  Delirium  in  small- 
pox is  frequently  an  indication  for  the  free  use  of  stimulants.  Physical 
restraint  may  be  required,  and  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath.  Sore  throat  is  best  relieved  by  the  use  of  some  mild 
gargle,  or  by  sucking  ice  frequently,  or  taking  a  little  currant  jelly. 
Hjemorrhages  call  for  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  tincture  of  steel, 
tannic  or  gallic  acid,  turpentine  or  ergot  of  rye,  some  of  which  may  be 
given  in  combination.  Retention  or  suppression  of  urine  is  said  to  occur 
sometimes,  but  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital  this  symptom  has  never  been 
found  to  give  any  trouble.  The  catheter  must  be  employed  should  the 
urine  be  retained. 

6.  The  compflcations  which  it  is  s|:)ecially  necessary  to  guard  against  and 
to  be  on  the  look  out  for,  are  those  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs 
and  the  eyes,  as  well  as  various  abscesses.  Inflammatory  affections  usu- 
ally call  for  a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  and  rarely  is  any  removal  of 
blood  required;  occasionally  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches. 
If  there  is  much  bronchitis,  the  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  cough  fre- 
quently. All  abscesses  should  be  speedily  opened.  Should  there  be  any 
purulent  discharge,  particular  attention  is  required  as  regards  cleanliness. 

In  order  to  prevent  complications  connected  with  the  eyes,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  apply  cold  water  constantly;  or  to  use  compresses  of  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j  ad  svj).  Should  either  of  these 
complications  arise,  a  supporting  treatment  is  indicated.  A  blister  over 
the  temple  often  does  good  if  there  is  much  conjunctivitis.  Marson  recom- 
mends the  use  of  poppy  fomentations  with  alum.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
touch  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  a  pointed  stick  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.     A  green  shade  should  be  worn. 

7.  During  convalescence  good  diet  and  io7iics  are  required,  and  cod-liver 
oil  is  often  very  useful.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  in  a  fit  condition,  warm 
baths  should  be  employed,  carbolic  soap  being  freely  used.  Sequelae  must 
be  attended  to  if  they  should  occur. 

8.  Special  Treatment. — Numerous  special  methods  for  the  treatment  of 
small-pox  have  been  brought  forward,  but  the  only  one  that  deserves  notice 
is  the  treatment  by  antiseptics.  On  the  whole  the  balance  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  internal  administration  of  these  remedies,  but  some 
practitioners  have  not  found  them  so  valuable  as  others,  and  there  is  de- 
cidedly no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  which  antiseptic  answers  best.  Dif- 
ferent observers  advocate  the  administration  of  carbolic  acid,  sulpho-car- 
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bolates,  sulpburous  acid,  sulphites,  or  hypochlorites.     At  the  same  time 
tonics,  such  as  quinine  or  iron,  may  be  given. 

9.  Preventive  Treatment. — The  rules  for  preventing  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious diseases  should  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  the  case  of  small-pox.  Pa- 
tients who  have  suffered  from  this  disease  must  not  he  allowed  to  mingle 
with  healthy  persons  until  they  are  quite  convalescent,  and  have  been  com- 
pletely disinfected.  Rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  such  patients, 
as  well  as  clothing  worn  by  them,  must  also  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected.  Any  articles  used  for  cleansing  the  skin,  such  as  pieces  of 
sponge  or  rags,  should  be  immediately  destroyed.  The  great  prophylactic 
against  small-pox,  however,  is  satisfactory  vaccination  aud  revaceination,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter.  Inocnkition  icith  variolous  virvs 
has  been  practiced,  with  a  view  of  producing  a  mild  type  of  the  disease, 
but  this  is  only  justifiable  under  certain  rare  circumstances,  namely,  when 
small-pox  breaks  out  among  a  number  of  people  in  a  confined  space  and 
no  vaccine  matter  can  be  obtained,  for  instance,  on  board  shin  out  at  sea. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

VA  CCINIA— CO  W-POX* 

Etiology. — Vaccinia  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  originating  from  a 
specific  virus.  In  the  cow,  especially  the  milch  cow,  it  occurs  as  a  natural 
malady,  either  sporadic  or  epizootic,  running  a  definite  course,  aud  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  a  vesicular  eruption  near  the  udder  and  on 
the  bottom  of  the  teats.  In  the  human  being  it  is  only  induced  by  direct 
inoculation,  either  of  the  matter  taken  from  the  cow,  or  of  that  conveyed 
from  one  individual  to  another.  Many  believe  that  vaccinia  is  identical 
in  its  nature  with  variola,  only  modified  by  its  occurrence  in  another  an- 
imal, and  many  observations  and  experiments  have  been  made  which 
seem  to  support  this  notion.  The  contagium  of  this  affection  has  been 
proved  to  consist  in  certain  minute  granules  present  in  the  vaccine  lymph, 
which  are  regarded  as  organisms.  The  experiments  of  Chauveau,  San- 
derson, Braid  wood,  and  Vacher,  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  inertness 
of  the  soluble  constituents  of  vaccine  matter. 


*  Those  who  are  gpecinlly  interested  in  vaccinnlion  will  find  mt)St  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  admirable  Report  embodying  the  Ftatistics  of  vaccina- 
tion, prepared  by  Mr.  John  Prior  Purvis,  of  Greenwich,  for  the  Greenwich  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  published  in  1876.  An  interesting  account  of  the  investigations 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Godlee,  with  reference  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
organism  of  vaccinia,  and  of  those  of  Drs.  Braidwood  and  Vacher,  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  different  agents  upon  the  lymph,  will  be  found  in  the  Path.  Trnns- 
acttoQS,  vol.  zxvlii. 
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MjmiODs  OF  Vaccination  and  Precautions  to  be  Observed. — The 
great  majority  of  practitioners  vaccinate  with  lymph  taken  from  the  hu- 
man being,  but  some  advocate  that  it  should  be  obtained  immediately 
from  the  cow.  There  seems  to  be  positive  proof  that  the  lymph  does  not 
deteriorate  or  lose  its  protective  power  after  passing  through  any  num- 
ber of  individuals.  The  matter  should,  if  possible,  be  inoculated  when 
fresh,  being  inserted  directly  from  arm  to  arm.  Often,  however,  this  is 
not  practicable,  and  the  lymph  has,  therefore,  to  be  collected  in  glass  tubes, 
on  ivory  points,  or  on  little  plates  of  glass,  and  used  subsequently.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  mix  the  lymph  in  a  watch-glass  with  twice  its  quan- 
tity of  pure  glycerin  and  water,  and  to  preserve  this  mixture  in  capillary 
tubes,  which  is  said  to  be  equally  effective.  The  matter  should  always  be 
taken  from  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  from  thoroughly  characteristic  vesi- 
cles, and  on  the  eighth  day.  Several  punctures  are  to  be  made  on  the 
summit  of  each  vesicle,  so  that  no  blood  shall  be  mixed  with  the  lymph, 
and  all  pressure  must  be  avoided,  only  such  fluid  as  escapes  spontane- 
ously being  made  use  of.  If  dried  lymph  is  employed  for  vaccinating,  it 
must  be  rendered  liquid  by  mixing  it  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
water. 

Vaccination  ought  to  be  performed  when  children  are  very  young,  that 
is,  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  old,  provided  other  circumstances  are 
favorable.  It  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  in  good  health  at  the 
time,  and  especially  that  they  are  free  from  skin  affections,  and  from  acute 
disorders,  such  as  diarrhoea.  If  small-pox  is  in  the  neighborhood,  however, 
vaccination  should  be  performed  under  any  circumstances,  and  at  the  ear- 
liest age,  even  immediately  after  birth  should  there  be  great  risk  of  in- 
fection. If  children  are  weakly,  and  there  is  no  urgency,  vaccination  may 
be  delayed  for  a  year  or  two.  Of  course  no  subject  is  too  old  to  be  vac- 
cinated, if  the  operation  has  not  previously  been  satisfactorily  done.  When 
vaccination  proves  unsuccessful,  it  should  be  repeated  after  a  short  interval. 

The  part  selected  for  inoculation  is  the  outside  of  the  arm,  over  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  skin  of  this  region  being  made  tense. 

The  chief  methods  of  performing  the  operation,  which  should  be  always 
carried  out  thoroughly  and  carefully,  are  as  follows:  1.  By  a  single  or 
double  puncture  with  a  sharp  lancet  well  charged  with  lymph,  this  being  in- 
troduced obliquely  under  the  cuticle  into  the  cutis,  so  as  to  make  a  valvu- 
lar aperture  ;  the  instrument  should  be  left  in  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  as  it  is 
removed,  the  seat  of  puncture  must  be  compressed.  Several  special  in- 
struments have  been  invented  for  this  operation.  2.  By  making  a  number 
of  minute,  superficial  punctures,  or  "tattooing,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  then 
applying  the  lymph  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  lancet.  3.  By  first  rub- 
bing in  the  lymph,  then  tearing  up  the  cuticle  with  the  lancet  over  a  sur- 
face equal  to  about  the  area  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  and  finally  rubbing  in 
more  lymph.  Two  such  patches  are  sufficient.  4.  By  scratching  the  cu- 
ticle, and  thus  producing  superficial  scarification,  the  lymph  being  then 
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applied.  Some  employ  single  long  scratches,  distant  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  from  each  other;  the  best  plan,  however,  is  to  make  a  number  of  fine 
parallel  scratches  over  a  small  area,  and  others  may  be  made  across  these. 
Scarifiers  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ordinary  lancet 
answers  very  well.  5.  By  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  with  the  edgeof  the  lancet, 
which  is  used  as  an  eraser  is  employed  to  remove  blots  from  paper.  6. 
By  vesication,  liquor  ammonite  being  applied,  and  then  the  cuticle  rubbed 
off,  and  the  vaccine  matter  applied. 

When  the  surface  over  which  vaccination  is  performed  is  small,  as  in 
the  case  of  puncture  or  limited  scarification,  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  in 
at  least  five  points  in  the  same  arm  at  distances  of  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
or  in  three  places  on  each  arm. 

Revived  lymph  may  either  be  inserted  directly  by  means  of  the  lancet; 
or,  if  it  is  on  ivory  points,  these  may  be  introduced  into  punctures,  or 
rubbed  on  scarified  surfaces. 

Phenomena  following  Vaccination. — At  the  end  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third  day,  little  papular  elevations  are  visible  over  the 
points  of  inoculation,  with  slight  redness  around.  The  elevation  and  red- 
ness increase,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  distinct  vesicles  form.  These 
are  round  or  oval,  bluish-white,  raised  at  the  margin,  and  depressed  in 
the  centre.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  day, 
a  circular,  inflamed  areola  forms  around  each  vesicle.  The  latter  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  during  the  eighth  day,  when  it  is  in  its  most  perfect 
state,  being  full,  tense,  rounded,  and  much  raised  at  the  margin,  and  pre- 
senting a  pearly  color  and  lustre,  Avith  an  appearance  of  traiislucency. 
The  contents  appear  clear  and  slightly  viscid,  but  minute  active  parti- 
cles are  visible  under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  which  are  supposed 
by  Dr.  Beale  to  be  particles  of  bioplasm  to  which  the  lymph  owes  its  ac- 
tive properties,  by  others  to  be  of  the  nature  of  organisms. 

The  areola  continues  to  extend  for  a  couple  of  days,  reaching  a  diameter 
of  from  one  to  three  inches,  and  being  accompanied  with  more  or  less  in- 
duration' and  swelling ;  sometimes  small  vesicles  form  upon  it.  On  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day  it  begins  to  fade,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contents 
of  the  vesicle  become  opaque,  while  it  gradually  dries  up  and  becomes 
brown  in  the  centre,  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  a  hard  reddish- 
brown  scab  being  formed.  This  darkens  in  color,  shrivels,  and  falls  ofl[* 
from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  leaving  a  permanent  scar.  A 
typical  cicatrix  ought  to  be  circular,  white,  not  less  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  depressed,  with  minute  pits  or  foveolse  over  its  base. 
Sometimes  radiations  from  the  centre  are  observed. 

The  appearances  and  course  above  described  may  be  modified  by  certain 
obvious  circumstances,  or  without  any  evident  cause.  After  some  of  the 
methods  of  vaccination  the  vesicles  are  compound  or  in  crops.  In  adults 
they  do  not  usually  present  thoroughly  typical  characters,  on  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  skin ;  while  their  course  is  often  retarded,  and  the 
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areola  is  more  diffused.  Retardation  or  acceleration  of  their  progress  is 
sometimes  observed  without  any  obvious  cause.  In  some  cases  an  entirely 
irregular  and  spurious  form  of  eruption  is  met  with.  This  irregularity  is 
generally  due  either  to  improper  lymph  having  been  used,  to  the  child 
being  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  to  mechanical  irritation  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation  ;  but  occasionally  it  cannot  be  thus  explained. 

Many  irregularities  are  observed  when  the  lymph  is  taken  immediately 
from  the  cow.  "  Papulation  is  deferred  till  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  day,  and  the  areola  is  not  complete  till  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fourteenth  or  sixteenth  day,  being  also  harder,  and  it  is  said  to  revive  and 
decline,  continuing  to  exhibit  a  brick-red  or  purplish  hue  while  the  hard- 
ness remains.  The  vesicles  are  usually  not  more  developed  than  those 
produced  by  ordinary  lymph.  Desiccation  is  prolonged,  and  the  crust  is 
often  retained  till  the  fourth. or  fifth  week." 

Certain  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  usually  accompany  the  devel- 
opment of  the  vaccine  vesicles.  Itching,  heat,  tension,  and  pain  are  expe- 
rienced in  the  arm  at  the  time  of  maturation,  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
and  difficulty  in  movement.  Occasionally  erythema  or  erysipelas  breaks 
out,  or  the  vesicles  may  ulcerate  or  slough.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are 
often  enlarged  and  tender,  especially  in  adults.  There  is  no  primary  fever, 
but  a  symptomatic  fever  is  set  up  during  the  process  of  maturation,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  temperature  may  reach  as  high  as  104°.  At  this  time  the 
child  is  fretful  and  restless,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  often  deranged. 
In  rare  instances  severe  or  even  dajigerous  symptoms  supervene,  especially 
in  weakly  children.  A  general  rash  is  sometimes  observed,  of  a  roseolar, 
lichenons,  or  vesicular  character,  which  does  not  usually  last  beyond  a 
week.  These  eruptions  are  more  common  after  vaccination  direct  from 
the  cow. 

Rkvaccination. — This  is  oflen  required  in  consequence  of  the  primary 
vaccination  having  been  insufficient  or  imperfect,  as  indicated  by  deficient 
number  or  non-typical  characters  of  the  cicatrices.  But  even  when  the 
original  vaccination  has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory,  it  is  necessary  to 
revacciuate  after  puberty.  Some  recommend  that  the  operation  should  be 
performed  every  seven  years,  but  this  appears  quite  unnecessary,  and  one 
efficient  revaccination  may  be  considered  as  affording  absolute  and  perfect 
protection.  The  same  precautions  and  care  are  required  as  in  the  case  of 
primary  vaccination.  Mr.  Purvis  noticed  fainting  as  a  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  performance  of  revaccination. 

Besults  of  Revacclwiiion. — In  some  cases  no  effect  can  be  produced  by 
revaccination,  especially  in  children.  On  the  other  hand,  now  and  then  a 
perfectly  typical  course  is  observed,  chiefly  in  adults.  Usually  the  course 
and  characters  of  the  eruption  are  much  modified.  It  appears  earlier,  and 
reaches  its  height  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day ;  being  either  papular,  or  in 
the  form  of  an  acuminated  vesicle,  with  an  indurated,  diffused,  and  irregu-  • 
lar  areola.     A  small  scab  forms  by  the  eighth  day,  which  soon  falls  off. 
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There  is  generally  much  local  irritation  ;  and  constitutional  symptoms  are 
usually  conspicuously  more  marked  than  in  primary  vaccination.  Ery- 
sipelas is  liable  to  occur,  and  occasionally  fatal  septicaemia  or  pyicmia  sets 
in.  I  have  known  a  patient  sink  rapidly  after  revaccination,  without  any 
obvious  cause. 

Remote  Effects  of  Vaccination. — There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  observer  with  regard  to  the  power- 
fiilly  protective  influence  exercised  by  vaccination  against  the  ravages  of 
small-pox.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  if  vaccination  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  efficiently  performed,  and  especially  after  re  vaccination,  abso- 
lute and  complete  protection  against  this  malady  is  established.  But  even 
when  it  is  not  entirely  prevented,  the  disease  manifests  itself  only  in  a 
slight  and  modified  form,  is  scarcely  attended  with  any  danger,  and  does 
not  leave  behind  the  hideous  disfigurement  which  it  produces  if  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked.  Epidemics  have  been  much  less  frequent  and 
severe  since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  this  result 
has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  put  in  force  to  insure  its  general  and  successful  performance.  This 
has  been  observed  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  among  all  races.  It  is 
very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
typical  characters  of  the  vaccination-marks  will  this  immunity  from  small- 
pox be  the  more  certain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  certain  affections  are  transmitted  to  children  by 
vaccination,  especially  cutaneous  diseases,  scrofula,  and  syphilis^  There 
is  no  reliable  evidence  that  this  happens  to  any  serious  extent,  but  cases 
have  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  others  which  undoubt- 
edly prove  that  such  a  result  does  occasionally  occur,  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  mere  possibility  of  this  untoward  event,  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  precautions  already  alluded  to,  and  especially 
to  see  that  the  vaccine  lymph  employed  is  taken  from  a  perfectly  healthy 
child.  \ 

Treatment. — All  that  is  generally  required  after  vaccination  is  to  pro- 
tect the  arm  from  irritation,  and  to  prevent  the  vesicles  from  being  scratched. 
Mr.  Purvis  recommends  that  the  arm  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  sleeve. 
If  there  is  much  subsequent  inflammation,  wet  lint,  lead  lotion,  or  cream 
may  be  applied,  or  the  part  may  be  covered  with  finely  powdered  starch. 

During  the  pyrexial  condition  it  is  well  to  keep  the  child  indoors,  and 
to  give  some  mild  aperient,  such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  Unusual 
complications,  such  as  erysipelas,  may  call  for  special  treatment,  and  these 
are  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  revaccination  has  been  per- 
formed. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

VABICELLA^CniCKEN-POX. 

-Etiology. — Varicella  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  modified  form 
of  variola,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
diseases.  It  is  decidedly  an  infectious  complaint, having  a  specific  contaglum, 
and  it  may  be  transmitted  either  with  or  without  direct  contact.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  inoculated,  but  probably  not.  Occasionally 
this  affection  assumes  an  epidemic  form.  A  second  attack  is  never  met 
with.  Varicella  is  only  observed  in  children  as  a  rule,  but  now  and  then 
affects  young  or  adult  females. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation  Stage, — The  ordinary  duration  of  the  period 
of  incubation  is  twelve  days,  but  it  may  range  from  ten  to  sixteen  days. 
There  are  no  symptoms. 

2.  Invasion  Stage. — Frequently  this  stage  is  absent,  the  first  symptoms 
being  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  In  other  cases 
this  is  preceded  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  by  slight  pyrexia,  with 
headache,  and  sometimes  a  slight  cough. 

3.  Eruption  Stage, — The  eruption  of  varicella  is  rarely  delayed  beyond 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  at  the  latest,  there  being  at  first  but  a  few 
spots,  bqt  fresh  crops  appear  during  four  or  five  nights,  often  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  they  may  continue  to  come  out  for  ten  or  twelve 
days.  The  spots  are  quite  distinct  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  a  few  become 
confluent.  They  are  first  seen  usually  on  the  body,  especially  about  and 
between  the  shoulders,  and  over  the  chest.  Aflerwards  they  extend  to 
the  limbs,  while  the  scalp  is  often  much  affected,  but  the  face  is  gener- 
ally only  slightly  involved,  though  the  eruption  is  sometimes  abundant 
here.  Some  authors  have  described  the  eruption  as  being  vesicular  from 
the  first.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  begins  as  bright-red  spots,  slightly 
papular,  not  at  all  hard,  and  disappearing  on  pressure.  Within  a  few 
hours  these  become  vesicular,  a  clear  fluid  collecting  under  the  epidermis. 
The  vesicles  are  of  good  size,  round  or  oval,  ill-defined,  and  neither  um- 
bilicated  nor  divided  into  spaces,  so  that  when  punctured  they  collapse 
completely.  There  is  no  inflammatory  areola.  The  appearance  is 
described  as  being  in  some  instances,  "as  if  the  patient  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  shower  of  scalding  water."  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the 
contents  of  the  vesicles  become  slightly  and  uniformly  opalescent,  and 
a  faint  red  areola  appears.  Each  vesicle  either  ruptures  or  dries  up 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  a  small  scab  extending  rapidly  from 
the  centre  towards  the  margin.  This  is  generally  thin  and  crumbly, 
coming  away  in  particles,  but  occasionally  a  thick  coherent  crust  b 
formed.     It  separates  in  about  four  or  five  days  usually.     As  the  skin 
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is  not  deeply  involved  or  destroyed,  only  a  slight  redness  is  left,  which 
soon  disappears,  and  there  is  no  pitting  as  a  rule  ;  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, however,  distinct  pits  are  left,  which  are  round  or  elliptical, 
smooth  and  shining.  Owing  to  the  development  of  successive  crops, 
vesicles  are  seen  side  by  side  in  different  stages  of  their  progress.  The 
only  subjective  sensation  which  attends  the  eruption  is  that  of  itchiness, 
which  may  be  considerable.  A  faint  peculiar  odor  is  said  to  be  given 
off,  but  this  is  certainly  not  constant. 

The  general  symptoms  are  very  slight  in  most  cases,  there  being  only 
a  little  feverish ness,  if  any.  Sometimes  there  are  rather  severe  exacerba- 
tions of  fever  during  the  night.  Catarrh  is  frequently  present,  and  may 
prove  dangerous  if  the  bronchi  should  become  extensively  implicated. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  remains  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  for 
some  time  after  an  attack  of  varicella. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  varicella  have  been  described,  but  they  are 
of  no  importance,  and  most  of  the  supposed  varieties  are  really  modi- 
fications of  small- pox. 

Prognosis. — Death  never  occurs  as  the  result  of  varicella,  and  there- 
fore the  prognosis  is  highly  satisfactory. 

Treatment. — Nothing  is  required  but  to  ke^p  the  patient  quiet,  to 
give  a  simple  and  mild  diet,  and  to  see  that  the  bowels  are  freely  opened. 
Children  must  be  prevented  from  scratching  themselves.  Catarrh  must 
be  attended  to  if  present,  and  should  there  be  much  fever  a  saline 
mixture  is  useful.     Quinine  may  be  administered  during  convalescence. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ERYSIPELAS— THE  ROSE^ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

-Etiology. — Only  that  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  as  an  acui^  idio- 
pathic disease  is  considered  in  this  work,  the  traumatic  varieties  coming 
more  appropriately  within  the  scope  of  surgical  treatises.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  and  though  its  contagious  nature  is  denied 
by  some  authorities,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  an  infec- 
tious complaint,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  especially  when  several  persons  are  collected  together, 
as  in  hospitals.  1  have  met  with  several  instances  corroborative  of  this 
statement.  Sometimes  also  the  affection  assumes  an  epidemic  form.  The 
poison  is  given  off  into  the  atmosphere,  and  may  likewise  be  conveyed  by 
fomiteSy  as  well  as  by  direct  contact  or  inoculation.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  further,  that  erysipelas  may  by  infection  originate  a  group  of  certain 
allied  diseases,  such  as  puerperal  fever  or  hospital  gangrene,  and  vice  versa, 
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What  the  nature  of  the  contagion  is  cannot  be  affirmed.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  consists  in  micrococci  which  have  been  found  plugging  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces,  and  colonizing  the  deep  tissues  and  viscera. 

Though  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  infection,  on  the  other  hand  many 
cases  of  erysipelas  are  met  with  in  which  the  origin  of  the  attack  certainly 
cannot  be  thus  explained.  Indeed,  not  unfrequently  no  obvious  exciting 
cause  can  be  discovered,  while  in  some  instances  the  complaint  is  attributed 
to  local  exposure ;  undue  cold  or  heat ;  general  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ; 
very  slight  injury ;  irritation  of  bad  teeth ;  errors  in  diet,  especially  the 
consum{)tion  of  shell-fish  and  such  articles;  and  violent  mental  emotion. 

Among  the  most  important  predispodng  causes  of  erysipelas  are:  1. 
Age,  the  disease  being  most  common  in  newly-born  infants,  and  in  persons 
from  twenty  to  forty  years  old.  2.  The  female  sex,  especially  during  men- 
struation. 3.  Individual  and  family  predisposition.  4.  The  occurrence 
of  previous  attacks,  erysipelas  differing  from  most  other  acute  specific 
fevers  in  this  respect.  5.  Certain  conditions  of  the  system,  namely,  pleth- 
ora; the  condition  induced  by  intemperance  or  debilitating  diseases,  as 
well  as  that  associated  with  gout  or  renal  disease ;  and  any  low  febrile  state. 
6.  Certain  local  conditions,  such  as  various  forms  of  injury,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  dropsy  in  a  part.     7.  A  warm  season. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Erysipelas  is  characterized  by  a  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  being  also  gener- 
ally involved,  and  sometimes  the  deeper  structures.  At  first  there  is  hy- 
persemic  redness,  varying  in  tint,  followed  by  vesication  of  the  skin,  and 
by  serous  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  which  causes  more  or 
less  swelling.  In  severe  cases  pus  may  form  under  the  cuticle,  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  or  in  the  deep  tissues.  There  is  no  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lymph,  so  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  limited  by  adhe- 
sions, while  any  pus  which  is  formed  is  liable  to  be  of  a  low  type.  Occa- 
sionally erysipelas  terminates  in  ulceration  or  gangrene,  especially  when 
the  tissues  affected  are  in  a  low  state  of  vitality,  as,  for  instance,  when  they 
are  the  seat  of  dropsy.  The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  are 
always  affected ;  while  the  veins  leading  from  the  erysipelatous  part  are 
also  inflamed  in  many  cases,  and  may  contain  pus.  Bacteria  have  been 
described  as  being  present  in  abundance  in  the  tissues  towards  which  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  is  advancing. 

In  fatal  cases  the  blood  is  often  dark  and  liquid,  and  does  not  coagulate 
firmly.  The  various  organs  are  congested,  especially  the  lungs,  or  they  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  inflammation.  The  small  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
head  frequently  contain  pus.  Minute  emboli,  composed  of  white  corpuscles 
or  of  albuminoid  particles,  have  been  found  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  by  Bastian  and  others. 

The  mucous  and  serous  tissues  may  be  the  seat  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, as  well  as  the  cutaneous  structures. 

Symptoms. — After  an  incuhaiion  period^  which  is  said  to  range  gener- 
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ally  between  ten  and  fourteen  days,  but  which  may  extend  to  three  weeks, 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  is  in  most  cases,  but  not  invariably,  ushered  in  hy  prC' 
monitory  «ym/)^OYn«  of  a  general  character.  A  feeling  of  illness  is  experienced, 
with  general  uneasiness  or  muscular  pains,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, sore  throat,  headache,  restlessness,  and  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia.  Some  shivering  or  chilliness  may  be  felt 
at  the  outset,  but  usually  no  marked  rigors  are  experienced  until  the  local 
inflammation  is  about  being,  or  has  been  developed.  These  symptoms  may 
last  from  a  few  hours  to  four  or  five  days  before  the  characteristic  signs  of 
erysipelas  appear,  but  generally  the  latter  are  evident  within  two  or  three 
days.     Epistaxis  occasionally  occurs  at  the  period  of  invasion. 

The  local  signs  of  erysipelas  are  as  follows :  At  first  there  is  a  feeling  of 
heat,  irritation,  and  tightness  in  the  affected  part ;  the  skin  is  tender  to 
the  touch  ;  and  it  has  a  stinging  or  smarting  sensation.  Soon  the  surface 
becomes  red,  swollen,  firm,  tense,  and  shining,  at  the  same  time  all  the 
painful  sensations  being  aggravated,  and  there  being  increased  local  ther- 
mometric  heat.     Sometimes  the  swelling  precedes  the  redness. 

The  inflammation  starts  from  one  spot,  and  generally  extends  chiefly  in 
some  particular  direction,  but  it  sometimes  spreads  in  all  directions  equally. 
There  is  a  well-marked  boundary  line  between  the  advancing  inflamma- 
tion and  the  healthy  skin,  as  shown  by  the  difference  in  color,  and  by  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  swelling,  but  only  a  gradual  transition  is  ob- 
served at  that  border  where  the  process  is  subsiding. 

The  hue  of  the  redness  varies,  but  it  tends  to  become  darker  as  the  case 
progresses.  The  swelling  is  much  greater  where  abundant  loose  cellular 
tissue  exists,  and  is  then  often  irregular  in  form  and  unequal  in  consist- 
ence, while  the  surface  pits  on  pressure.  In  structures  which  are  tense, 
unyielding,  and  closely  attached,  such  as  those  of  the  scalp,  the  sensations 
are  far  more  painful  than  in  lax  tissues. 

In  slight  cases  the  inflammation  subsides,  being  followed  by  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle;  far  more  commonly,  however,  cutaneous  vesicles  of 
various  sizes  form,  which  contain  a  yellowish  serum,  and  in  serious  cases 
large  irregular  bullse  or  bladders  are  raised  upon  the  surface.  These  burst 
and  discharge  their  contents,  often  leaving  crusts,  which  on  separating  may 
disclose  superficial  ulceration.  The  cuticle  always  peels  off  extensively. 
Occasionally  signs  of  more  or  less  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  moist 
gangrene  are  observed,  and  these  processes  may  lead  to  great  destruction 
of  tissues. 

The  seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  vary  in  different  cases.  Idio- 
pathic erysipelas  is  most  common  about  the  head  and  face,  and  it  generally 
begins  about  the  nose,  ear,  angle  of  the  mouth,  lower  eyelid,  or  cheek.  Dr. 
Reynolds  has  observed  that  it  usually  starts  at  the  point  where  the  skin  is 
undergoing  transition  into  a  mucous  membrane.  The  erysipelas  tends  to 
spread  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole  face,  scalp,  and  neck  may  become  speedily 
affected,  and  great  swelling  is  produced,  the  features  being  obliterated,  the 
eyelids  doeed,  and  the  nostrils  blocked  up,  while  deafness  is  often  com- 
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plained  of.  Not  unfrequently  abscesses  form,  especially  in  the  cheeks  or 
eyelids.  The  inflaroniation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
may  even  reach  the  larynx.  There  is  also  a  danger  of  the  supervention 
of  meningitis. 

In  some  instances  the  limbs  are  affected,  especially  the  legs,  and  now 
and  then  the  trunk.  I  have  met  with  two  cases  of  erysipelas  involving  the 
whole  of  both  legs,  as  a  complication  of  acute  rheumatism.  Some  local 
irritation  may  determine  the  locality  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

The  time  taken  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  running  its  course 
varicij,  but  the  redness  and  swelling  generally  attain  their  height  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  Different  parts  of  the  surface  are  seen  in  different 
stages  of  advancement.  After  it  has  apparently  stopped,  the  inflamma- 
tion may  again  spread,  and  relapses  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  some 
cases  the  complaint  is  erratic  or  wandering  in  its  progress,  or  it  may  assume 
a  metastalic  character. 

Usually  the  absorbent  glands  and  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
affected  structures  show  signs  of  irritation,  being  enlarged,  as  well  as  pain- 
ful and  tender,  sometimes  very  much  so,  and  they  may  be  involved  first 
Suppuration  of  the  glands  takes  place  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  increase  with  the  onset  of  the  local  inflam- 
mation. Ordinarily  they  merely  indicate  more  or  less  pyrexia.  The  pulse 
rises  to  100  or  120,  and  is  full  and  strong.  The  temperature  ascends  rap- 
idly at  the  outset,  and  may  attain  a  height  of  104°  or  105°  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  eruption.  Usually  the  maximum  temperature  is  reached 
on  the  third  day,  but  it  increases  so  long  as  the  inflammation  advances, 
and  may  attain  to  106°  or  108°.  As  a  rule  there  are  distinct  evening 
exacerbations,  but  the  evening  temperature  may  be  2°,  4°,  or  even  5° 
lower  than  that  of  the  morning  (Reynolds).  Defervescence  sets  in  in  fa- 
vorable cases  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  the  tem- 
perature rapidly  falls,  becoming  normal  in  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours. 
It  may,  however,  remain  high  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  defervescence 
is  then  less  critical.  These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  facial  erysipelas, 
for  great  deviations  as  regards  temperature  are  met  with  when  the  disease 
attacks  other  parts.  Any  relapse  or  extension  of  inflammation  is  indicated 
by  a  rise  in  temperature,  which  may  be  noticed  before  any  external  signs 
are  observed.  Complications  will  also  influence  the  temperature.  The 
urine  is  febrile,  while  urea  is  increased,  and  chlorides  are  diminished. 
Albuminuria  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  cases  of  erysipelas. 

In  facial  erysipelas  there  is  considerable  restlessness,  with,  in  many  in- 
stances, mental  wandering  or  actual  delirium,  especially  at  night,  quite 
apart  from  any  cerebral  complication.  In  this  form  the  tongue  always 
tends  to  become  dry  and  brownish ;  and  in  all  cases  of  a  low  type  it  as- 
sumes distinctly  adynamic  characters,  with  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth, 
the  pulae  also  becoming  very  rapid  and  feeble,  and  other  typhoid  symp- 
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toms  setting  in.     This  course  of  events  is  likewise  apt  to  occur  in  very 
feeble  or  intemperate  persons  and  in  aged  subjects. 

Complications. — The  complications  to  be  chiefly  feared  in  connection 
with  erysipelas  are  cerebral  or  spinal  meningitis,  bronchitis,  intestinal 
catarrh,  and  renal  congestion  or  inflammation.  As  already  mentioned, 
erysipelas  may  spread  to  the  throat  or  larynx,  or  it  may  involve  serous 
membranes. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  erysipelas  are  described,  founded  on 
the  intensity,  mode  of  progress,  appearances,  and  terminations  of  the  local 
changes.  The  chief  of  these  are:  1.  Simple  or  cutaneous.  2.  Miliary.  3. 
Phlyrtenous.  The  last  two  are  named  from  the  size  of  the  vesicles  or  blebs. 
4.  (Edematous,  where  there  is  much  oedema.  5.  Phlegmonous  or  cellulo- 
cutaneous,  in  which  the  deep  tissues  are  extensively  involved,  and  tend  to 
suppurate.  6.  Gangrenous.  7.  Erratic  or  migratory.  8.  Metastatic.  Varie- 
ties are  also  named  according  to  the  part  affected,  for  example, /ac^a/, 
scrotal,  crural,  abdominal,  etc. 

The  erratic  form  usually  presents  less  hypersemia  and  swelling  than  is 
ordinarily  observed ;  while  the  pyrexia  is  not  so  severe,  considerable  and 
rapid  changes  in  temperature  being  also  observed.  This  variety  tends  to 
run  a  protracted  course,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  old,  or  in  those  suffering 
from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  kidney  disease. 

Procjnohis. — Erysipelas  is  always  a  serious  malady,  and  a  cautious 
prognosis  should  be  given  in  all  cases,  but  especially  when  it  attacks  the 
scalp  or  face.  The  principal  circumstances  which  increase  the  danger  of 
any  individual  case  are  as  follows:  1.  The  patient  being  either  very  young 
or  of  advanced  age.  2.  A  low  condition  of  the  system,  especially  that  due 
to  intemperance.  3.  The  presence  of  organic  disease,  particularly  renal 
disease  with  dropsy.  4.  The  complaint  being  epidemic,  much  depending 
on  the  type  of  the  epidemic.  5.  Any  tendency  to  typhoid  symptoms  or 
signs  of  blood-poisoning.  6.  Severe  cerebral  symptoms,  particularly  if 
they  point  to  meningitis.  7.  Extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  throat 
or  larynx.  8.  A  dark  color  of  the  eruption,  or  the  appearance  of  livid 
vesicles.  9.  Any  disposition  to  involve  the  deep  tissues  extensively,  or  to 
end  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  10.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
eruption,  with  simultaneous  occurrence  of  symptoms  indicating  that  some 
internal  part  is  attacked. 

Treatment.  —  1.  General  Management.  —  Unquestionably  lowering 
measures  are  to  be  avoided  in  most  cases  of  erysipelas,  and  a  supporting 
treatment  is  that  which  gives  the  best  results.  A  nutritious  diet  is  neces- 
sary from  the  first,  with  cooling  drinks,  and  in  many  instances  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  called  for  at  an  early  period,  not  uncommonly  considerable 
quantities  being  required  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  patient 
should,  if  possible,  be  isolated,  and  placed  in  a  comfortable,  well-venti- 
lated, but  not  draughty  compartment,  and  every  attention  must  be  paid 
to  hygienic  measures. 
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2.  Therapeutic  JVeatment — The  bowels  should  be  kept  well  opened  by 
8oline  aperients  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas.  Ringer  highly  recommends  the 
administration  of  tincture  of  aconite  or  belladonna  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  complaint.  The  most  reliable  medicinal  remedy,  as  a  rule, 
in  my  experience,  is  tincture  of  steel — n^xx-xl  every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  adynamic  cases  quinine  or  ammonia  and  bark  may  be  given,  along 
with  alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  often  necessary  to  administer  opium, 
chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  or  some  such  agent  at  night,  or  more  fre- 
quently, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep  and  relieving  pain. 

3.  Local  Treatment — Ordinarily  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan  to  cover 
the  erysipelatous  part  with  cotton-wool,  having  previously  powdered  it 
over  with  flour,  or  with  a  mixture  of  starch  and  oxide  of  zinc.  When  the 
face  is  affected,  a  kind  of  mask  may  be  made,  with  apertures  correspond- 
ing to  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyes.  Among  the  numerous  local  applica- 
tions recommended  by  different  practitioners,  the  most  important  are  col- 
lodion, or  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  castor  oil ;  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in 
the  form  of  the  solid  stick  or  in  solution  ;  extract  or  liniment  of  bella- 
donna ;  and  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  In  some  cases  great  pain  is  expe- 
rienced, and  then  warm  fomentations  containing  opium  or  belladonna,  are 
serviceable,  the  surface  being  afterwards  dried  and  covered  with  cotton- 
wool. Nitrate  of  silver  is  often  used  with  the  objectof  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  erysipelas,  the  stick  being  rubbed  into  the  skin  a  little  beyond  the 
advancing  margin  of  the  inflammation.  This  measure  appears  to  succeed 
sometimes.  Suppuration  calls  for  free  incision,  and,  in  the  phlegmonous 
variety,  scarification  is  of  great  value. 

4.  Symptomatic  Treatment — Various  symptoms  may  require  attention  in 
erysipelas,  as  well  us  complications,  especially  meningitis,  and  extension 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  throat  or  larynx.  The  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions will  be  considered  in  their  respective  chapters,  but  it  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  if  there  is  much  cedema  about  the  glottis,  it  may  be  re* 
quisite  to  scarify  the  mucous  membrane  covering  this  part,  or  even  to  per- 
form laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy. 

5.  Prevention, — In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  erysipelas,  it  is  imper- 
ative upon  those  who  are  attending  cases  of  this  complaint,  especially  med- 
ical men  and  nurses,  to  exercise  every  precaution  against  conveying  the 
disease  to  others,  particularly  if  they  have  to  come  in  contact  with  partu- 
rient women,  or  with  persons  suffering  from  wounds  or  ulcers. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Etiology. — Diphtheria  is  an  independent  acute  specific  disease,  being 
ordinarily  produced  by  a  specific  poison,  and  it  is  of  a  highly  infectious 
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nature,  not  unfrequently  assuming  a  severe  epidemic  form.  The  conta- 
giuin  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  associated  only  or  chiefly  with 
the  peculiar  deposit  which  forms  on  the  throat  and  other  parts,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  material  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  with  an  abraded  cutaneous  surface,  before  the  com- 
plaint can  be  transmitted  ;  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  contagium  is  also  given  off  in  the  breath,  and  is  likewise  probably  con- 
tained in  the  various  excretions.  The  disease  may  spread  to  any  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house,  but  there  is  always  much  more  danger  of  infection  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  patient  suffering 
from  diphtheria,  and  who  therefore  inhale  the  breath  or  are  liable  to 
have  the  morbid  products  coughed  out  upon  them.     Infection  lasts  for  an 

uncertain  time  after  convalescence.     The  affection  is  more  liable  to  be 

• 

propagated  if  there  is  much  discharge,  as  from  the  nose,  especially  if  clean- 
liness is  not  attended  to.  The  poison  clings  tenaciously  to  houses  and 
rotmis  for  a  considerable  period,  and  may  be  conveyed  by  fomites.  It  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  diphtheria  can  be  originated  by  inoculation 
with  the  deposit.     The  same  individual  may  be  attacked  more  than  once. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  contagium  of  diphtheria  there  is  no  real 
knowledge.  It  has  been  assumed  to  consist  in  certain  vegetable  organ- 
isms which  have  been  observed  in  the  diphtheritic  deposit  on  microscopic 
examination,  but  there  are  strong  proofs  against  any  such  theory.  The 
lymphatic  system  has  been  found  invaded  by  micrococci,  and  this  infil- 
tration of  the  tissue  has  also  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation. It  has  been  aflSrmed  that  there  is  a  sporadic  form  of  this 
disease  which  is  not  contagious,  but  which  is  produced  by.  unfavorable  hy- 
gienic conditions,  especially  by  drainage  emanations.  Cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  which  certainly  appeared  to  bear  out  this  assertion. 

The  predupodng  causes  of  diphtheria  are  the  period  of  childhood  ;  indi- 
vidual and  family  susceptibility ;  bodily  fatigue  or  exhaustion  ;  and  ner- 
vous excitability.  Anti-hygienic  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  much  ef- 
fect in  propagating  the  disease.  Hot  and  dry  climates  and  seasons  appear 
to  favor  the  development  of  the  poison-germs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  patches  of  exudation,  constitutes  the  ordinary 
local  manifestation  of  diphtheria.  At  first  there  is  redness,  which  may 
begin  in  any  part  of  the  throat,  being  accompanied  with  swelling  and 
increased  secretion  of  viscid  mucus.  The  redness  spreads  over  the  entire 
mucous  surface,  and  then  the  exudation  makes  its  appearance.  The  de- 
posit may  commence  at  any  spot,  such  as  on  one  of  the  tonsils,  on  the  sofl 
palate,  or  at  the  back  of  the  fauces,  and  may  start  from  one  or  several 
poinU*,  at  first  only  small  specks  being  observed,  >vhich,  however,  speedily 
extend  and  coalesce,  so  as  often  to  form  extensive  patches,  or  even  to  cover 
uniformly  the  entire  Burface.  The  patches  have  a  variable  thickness,  and 
they  become  thicker  by  successive  layers  being  formed  underneath.    The 
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characters  of  the  deposit  vary  much.  The  color  is  usually  gray,  white,  or 
slightly  yellowish,  hut  it  may  be  brownish  or  blackish.  The  consistence 
ranges  from  "  cream  to  wash-leather."  The  material  resembles  in  some 
cases  wet  parchment,  or  damp  and  dirty  wash-leather.  On  removing  it, 
which  is  effected  with  niore  or  less  difficulty,  a  raw  bleeding  surface  is 
left,  or  sometimes  a  distinct  ulcer,  which  is  again  speedily  covered  by  fresh 
deposit,  the  exudation  generally  involving  the  substance  of,  as  well  as 
lying  upon,  the  mucous  membrane,  thus  causing  its  destruction.  Usually 
the  epithelium  is  destroyed,  but  occasionally  traces  of  its  cells  are  found 
under  diphtheritic  deposit.  The  under  surface  of  a  patch  may  present 
little  spots  of  blood.  If  the  exudation  separates  of  itself,  it  is  either  not 
renewed  at  all  or  only  in  thinner  films.  Occasionally  considerable  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  or  tonsils,  is  set  up,  or  ab- 
scesses may  form. 

The  deposit  may  spread  from  the  throat  to  the  mouth,  lips,  nose,  con- 
junctiva, larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  even  to  their  finest  ramifications; 
rarely  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  and  gall-bladder.  In  excep- 
tional instances  it  starts  primarily  in  certain  of  these  parts.  It  has  also 
been  observed  over  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Any  raw  cutaneous  surface 
is  liable  to  become  implicated. 

The  microscope  usually  reveals  that  the  diphtheritic  material  consists 
chiefly  of  epithelial  and  granular  cells,  with  molecular  granules  of  fat  and 
protein.  In  a  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Greenfield,  the  cells  in  the  su- 
perficial part  were  found  to  be  chiefly  leucocytes,  and  altered  or  decom- 
posed catarrhal  cells  ;  those  in  the  deeper  layers  consisted  of  epithelial 
cells  infiltrated'  with  a  highly  refractile  substance,  variously  swollen,  and 
with  their  outlines  obscured.  He  considered  that  these  appearances  sup- 
ported Wagner's  view  of  the  formation  of  diphtheritic  material  by  the 
transformation  of  epithelial  cells.  Sometimes  fibres  and  disintegrated 
tissue  are  visible.  Vegetable  growths  have  also  been  observed,  but  they 
are  not  always  present,  and  similar  organisms  are  met  with  in  other  mor- 
bid product^.     Chemically  the  substance  chiefly  resembles  fibrin. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborhood  are  enlarged  and  inflamed, 
especially  those  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  Should  there  be  much  ulcer- 
ation, or  gangrene  of  the  fauces,  general  swelling  of  the  neck  ensues, 
owing  to  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  serum,  or  lymph. 

In  fatal  cases  the  various  organs  are  found  to  be  much  congested.  The 
spleen  and  the  absorbent  glands  generally  are  enlarged.  The  lungs  are,  in 
many  cases,  the  seat  of  acute  insufflation,  collapse,  lobar  or  lobular  pneu- 
monia, or  sometimes  of  apoplexy.  The  kidneys  may  show  signs  of  paren- 
chymatous inflammation.  Fibrinous  coagula  are  frequently  observed 
within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  extending  thence  into  the  great  ves- 
sels. 

Symptoms. — Diphtheria  is  essentially  a  general  disease,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  local  lesions.     Hence  it  is  usually  ushered  in  by  general  or 
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constitutional  symptoms ;  followed  by  local  symptoms,  referable  to  the 
throat  or  to  other  parts  which  happen  to  become  involved.  Along  with  the 
development  of  local  symptoms  the  general  disturbance  is  increased,  and 
may  become  extremely  severe,  while  the  complaint  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  peculiar  nervous  disorder. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  diphtheria  ranges  usually  from  two  to  four 
days  (Squire).  It  may  be  limited  to  thirty  hours,  or  extend  to  eight 
days,  or  perhaps  even  to  a  longer  period  than  this.  The  invasioji  is  gener- 
ally gradual,  a  feeling  of  illness,  languor,  more  or  less  weakness,  and  de- 
pression hemg  often  experienced,  accompanied  with  chilliness,  anorexia, 
Dausea,  diarrhoea,  headache,  drowsiness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia. 
At  the  same  time  some  stiffness  of  the  neck,  tenderness  about  the  angles 
of  the  jaw,  or  slight  sore  tKroat  may  he  complained  of. 

The  symptoms  of  the  developed  disease  vary  considerably  in  character 
and  severity,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  gravity  of  the  constitu- 
tional  di-sorder  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the  throat  sytnptom^,  while  in 
apparently  slight  cases  grave  symptoms  may  at  any  time  supervene.  Sir 
William  Jenner  has  arranged  cases  of  diphtheria  into  certain  groups, 
which,  however,  are  not  absolutely  distinct,  as  they  often  run  into  each 
other.  Before  alluding  to  these  varieties  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease. 

In  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  local  symptoms  of  diphtheria  are 
mainly  associated  with  the  throat.  The  patient  complains  of  more  or  less 
soreness  or  actual  pain  in  this  part,  especially  on  swallowing,  and  this 
act  may  become  difficult  or  even  impossible  in  bad  cases.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  constant  desire  to  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  throat. 
On  examination  the  structures  of  the  fauces  are  seen  to  be  red  and  swollen, 
and  covered  to  a  variable  degree  and  extent  with  the  diphtheritic  deposit. 
Sometimes  the  tonsils  and  uvula  are  so  much  enlarged  that  they  seem  to 
block  up  the  passage,  and  an  examination  may  only  be  accomplished  with 
difficulty.  In  bad  cases  more  or  less  extensive  ulceration  or  sloughing 
may  be  observed.  The  diphtheritic  material  is  not  uncommonly  coughed 
up  in  fragments  if  so-called  false  mcrnbrane,  and  offensive  materials  are 
likely  to  be  expectorated  when  the  structures  ulcerate  or  become  gan- 
grenous. The  glands  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  always  enlarged  to 
some  degree,  and  feel  tender ;  in  severe  cases  they  become  much  swollen, 
and  the  structures  of  the  neck  generally  may  be  considerably  tumefied. 
In  some  instances  the  nasal  cavities  are  implicated,  and  symptoms  arising 
therefrom  may  be  the  first  noticed,  a  discharge,  which  is  often  saniousand 
ofieusive,  escaping  through  the  nostrils  or  through  the  posterior  nares. 
When  the  larynx  is  involved,  this  event  is  indicated  by  hoarseness  or 
complete  loss  of  voice,  cough  of  a  hoarse  and  croupy  character,  and  ob- 
structive dyspnoea,  which  often  becomes  very  urgent,  the  breathing  being 
Doisy  and  stridulous,  and  subject  to  paroxysmal  exacerbations.  If  the  de- 
posit extends  down  the  respiratory  passages  to  the  bronchi,  the  breatKing 
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becomes  still  more  embarrassed.  In  counectiou  with  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  parts  just  considered,  the  breath  has  often  an  offensive  odor,  and 
may  become  extremely  fetid.  Should  the  diphtheritic  deposit  form  in 
other  parts,  such  as  the  stomach  or  intestines,  corresponding  local  symp- 
toms might  be  observed  ;  and  if  it  occurs  in  external  parts,  it  would  be  at 
once  visible  on  examination. 

The  general  symptoms  in  diphtheria  are  usually  at  first  of  a  febrile 
character,  but  their  intensity  is  subject  to  much  variety,  and  even  in  severe 
cases,  as  judged  by  the  local  condition,  the  temperature  need  not  be  higjh. 
The  patient  not  uncommonly  experiences  a  marked  sense  of  illness,  weak- 
ness, and  depression,  which  may  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent 
gravity  of  the  disease ;  and  in  some  instances  I  have  observed  a  remark- 
able foreboding  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  for  anticipating  such  an  event.  In  bad  cases  of 
diphtheria  the  general  symptoms  assume  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  character, 
either  from  the  first,  or  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  the  patient  being  greatly 
prostrated,  and  presenting  the  usual  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  typhoid 
condition.  When  the  respiratory  passages  are  involved  the  symptoms  in- 
dicate more  or  less  interference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  may 
culminate  in  those  of  complete  asphyxia.  The  urine  generally  presents 
morbid  characters  in  diphtheria,  and  in  addition  to  being  febrile,  it  fre- 
quently contains  albumen,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  blood  and  casts. 

Varieties. — Having  thus  pointed  out  the  general  features  of  the  clini- 
cal history  of  diphtheria,  it  will  now  be  expedient  to  describe  briefly  the 
diflferent  forms  which  have  been  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jenner. 
•  1.  Mild  Form. — Here  there  are  slight  throat  symptoms,  and  on  exami- 
nation signs  of  inflammation,  with  more  or  less  exudation,  are  visible. 
The  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  are  a  little  swollen  and  tender. 
Pyrexia  is  usually  mild  and  of  short  duration,  but  the  temperature  may 
rise  considerably.  The  urine  is  not  albuminous.  Occasionally  extensive 
deposit  on  the  throat  is  observed,  while  the  general  symptoms  are  scarcely 
perceptible.  Recovery  is  rapid  and  complete,  and  no  sequelae  follow  the 
attack.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  cases  which  at  first 
seem  to  be  of  a  very  mild  character,  serious  symptoms  may  subsequently 
arise. 

2.  Inflammatory  Form. — After  premonitory  symptoms,  high  pyrexia  sets 
in,  the  patient  at  the  same  time  feeling  very  ill  and  weak.  The  pulse  soon 
tends  to  become  feeble  and  wanting  in  tone.  Throat  symptoms  are  promi- 
nent, while  examination  reveals  signs  of  marked  inflammation,  which  may 
be  accompanied  with  much  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  exudation  forming  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours, 
which  possesses  a  fair  degree  of  consistence  and  toughness.  This  may  be 
coughed  up  in  pieces  of  false  membrane  of  variable  size.  Subsequently 
the  throat  may  ulcerate  or  slough  more  or  less  extensively.  The  disease 
is  also  liable  to  spread  to  the  larynx  or  further  down  the  respiratory  pas- 
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sages,  thus  giving  rise  to  dangerous  laryngeal  symptoms,  and  causing 
serious  interference  with  respiration.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  much 
enlarged.  The  urine  is  febrile,  but  also  frequently  contains  much  albumen, 
as  well  as  some  granular  casts. 

3.  Insidious  Form. — Without  any  particular  general  disturbance,  and 
oi\1y  slight  sore  throat,  laryngeal  symptoms  suddenly  set  in  with  severity, 
and  this  may  terminate  in  speedy  suffocation. 

4.  Nasal  Form. — In  this  variety  there  is  at  first  a  sanious  discharge  from 
the  nose,  accompanied  with  low  fever.  Soon  the  throat  is  seen  to  be  red 
and  swollen,  and  fluid  escapes  through  the  posterior  nares,  while  the  glands 
about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  swell  considerably.  The  discharge  may  be  very 
fetid.  Afterwards  the  deposit  may  form  on  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  the 
latter  being  sometimes  unexpectedly  attacked  ;  or  the  symptoms  may  sub- 
side, and  recovery  take  place. 

5.  Primary  Laryngeal  Form. — This  is  characterized  by  the  exudation 
starting  in  the  larynx,  but  it  may  subsequently  spread  to  the  pharynx. 
Laryngeal  symptoms  are  therefore  prominent  from  the  first.  The  disease 
may  extend  downwards  along  the  air-passages  to  the  lungs.  Many  high 
authorities  regard  this  variety  as  identical  with  true  croup  or  croupous 
laryngitisy  but  this  question  will  be  considered  under  the  latter  disease. 

6.  Asthenic  Form. — In  this  class  of  cases  the  general  symptoms  assume 
a  low  type,  either  from  the  outset  or  during  the  progress  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  diphtheria.  The  sense  of  illness  and  prostration  becomes  very 
great,  the  complexion  is  dirty-looking  and  opaque,  and  the  skin  generally 
may  assume  a  dirty-yellowish  tint,  having  also  a  peculiar  feverish  pun- 
gency, though  the  temperature  is  not  remarkably  high.  The  pulse  tends 
to  be  very  frequent,  small,  weak,  and  irregular,  and  the  heart's  action  is 
greatly  enfeebled.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  while  sordes  form 
on  the  lips  and  teeth.  Ultimately  the  ordinary  typhoid  symptoms  set  in, 
with  delirium  and  other  low  nervous  phenomena,  and  at  last  the  patient 
sinks. 

The  symptoms  just  described  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  much 
diphtheritic  deposit  over  the  throat  or  larynx,  but  the  material  is  fre- 
quently of  a  soft,  pulpy  kind,  and  hence  the  local  symptoms  are  often  not 
proportionately  severe.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  nasal  variety  of 
diphtheria.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  extensive  ulceration  and  sloughing 
are  chiefly  met  with,  the  asthenic  symptoms  being  then  due  to  toxaemia, 
resulting  from  absorption  of  the  decomposing  matters  into  the  blood. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  breath  becomes  very  fetid,  and  there  is 
great  swelling  about  the  neck. 

CoMPLiCATiONB  AND  Sequelje. — Albuminuria  is  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence during  the  course  of  diphtheria,  and  the  quantity  of  albumen 
passed  is  sometimes  extreme.  Casts  may  be  present  in  the  urine  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  more  or  less  blood.  These  conditions  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  morbid  changes  in  the  kidneys,  especially  in  the  epithelium 
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lining  the  tubes,  but  the  relation  of  these  changes  to  the  general  disease 
is  not  determined.  Occasionally  the  urine  is  suppressed.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  throat,  air-passages,  and  other  parts  is  not  uncommon  in 
bad  eases,  and  there  may  be  purpuric  spots  on  the  skin.  An  erythema- 
tous or  erysipelatous  rash  is  occasionally  observed.  Pulmonary  complica- 
tions are  not  infrequent,  especially  if  the  respiratory  passages  are  involved, 
viz.,  acute  insufflation  of  the  lungs,  the  vesicles  sometimes  giving  way, 
pulmonary  collapse,  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  diphtheritic  exudation  may  extend 
even  to  the  smallest  bronchi. 

Diphtheria  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  important  sequelie.  Thus,  in  some 
cases  the  progress  towards  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  a  state  of 
marked  debility  and  anaemia  remains  for  some  time.  Slight  albuminuria 
may  also  continue  for  a  considerable  period.  The  most  remarkable  series 
of  sequelae,  however,  are  those  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  These 
may  follow  the  mildest  attack,  but  are  more  frequent  and  more  marked  in 
severe  cases.  Generally  a  period  of  apparent  convalescence  intervenes, 
the  duration  of  which  varies  from  a  few  days  to  some  weeks,  but  the 
symptoms  appear  in  most  cases  within  three  weeks. 

The  precise  nature,  extent,  and  intensity  of  the  nervous  disorder  vary  in 
different  cases,  but  the  phenomena  observed  generally  point  to  paralysis, 
both  motor  and  sensory.  In  some  instances  they  are  localized,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  pharynx  and  palate,  so  that  the  voice  becomes 
altered,  and  swallowing  is  performed  with  difficulty,  which  condition  may 
last  for  a  considerable  time.  True  diphtheritic  paralysis ^  however,  is  char- 
acterized by  being  more  or  less  progressive,  and  attacking  different  parts 
in  succession,  so  that  ultimately  the  whole  body  may  become  implicated. 
It  starts  usually  in  the  throat  and  palate,  the  voice  consequently  becom- 
ing snuffling  or  inarticulate,  while  deglutition  is  difficult,  fluids  being  apt 
to  pass  into  the  nares,  and  solids  giving  rise  to  a  choking  sensation,  with 
violent  irregular  action  of  the  muscles.  At  the  same  time  the  mucous 
membrane  in  this  part  is  more  or  less  deficient  in  sensibility.  The  tongue, 
lips,  and  cheeks  may  then  become  involved.  Vision  is  apt  to  become  sud- 
denly impaired  from  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  power  of  adjust- 
ing the  eye  being  lost;  at  the  same  time  the  iris  is  affected,  and  squinting 
may  be  observed.  The  limbs  are  next  liable  to  be  attacked,  indicated  at 
first  by  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  impairment  of 
touch,  which  phenomena  spread  upwards,  power  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing diminished,  so  that  at  last  the  patient  has  no  control  over  the  volun- 
tary movements,  and  cannot  stand  or  move.  After  a  time  the  muscles 
w^ste  and  become  flabby.  The  head  sometimes  rolls  from  side  to  side, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  its  supporting  muscles.  The  bladder  may  be  involved, 
giving  rise  to  retention  of  urine ;  or  there  is  constipation,  owing  to  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  being  affected.  In  some  cases  urgent  danger  arises  from 
the  respiratory  muscles  being  attacked,  so  that  breathing  cannot  be  carried 
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OD.  Serious  symptoms  may  also  supervene  iu  consequence  of  implication 
of  the  heart,  its  beats  becoming  very  infrequent,  being  sometimes  reduced 
to  sixteen  per  minute,  as  well  as  slow  and  weak,  and  finally  the  organ  may 
entirely  cease  to  act 

Abnormal  sensations  are  often  complained  of  in  various  parts,  as  well  as 
hypersesthesia  and  tenderness.  Intense  neuralgia  also  sometimes  follows 
diphtheria. 

The  duration  of  these  nervous  symptoms  varies  much.  Usually  the  ter- 
mination is  favorable  in  adults,  provided  the  respiratory  muscles  and  heart 
do  not  become  involved,  but  in  children  it  is  frequently  fatal. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — The  duration  of  diphtheria  ranges 
from  two  to  fourteen  days,  but  complications  and  sequelse  may  prolong  its 
course  considerably.  Relapses  also  are  not  very  uncommon.  Death  is  a 
very  frequent  event,  especially  in  some  epidemics.  The  chief  causes  of 
death  are:  1.  SuflTocation,  owing  to  the  air-passages  being  implicated,  which 
is  most  frequent  in  children,  and  generally  happens  within  the  first  week. 
^2.  Gradual  asthenia,  most  common  in  persons  beyond  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  usually  takes  place  after  the  first  week.  3.  Septicaemia.  4.  Uraimia. 
5.  Pulmonary  complications.  6.  Secondary  nervous  disturbance.  This  is 
very  fatal  in  children,  but  death  does  not  occur  from  this  cause  after  a 
lapse  of  two  months.  Occasionally  patients  attacked  with  diphtheria  die 
within  a  few  hours,  apparently  killed  by  the  virulence  of  the  poi.«on.  Suc^- 
den  death  has  also  happened  in  several  instances,  which  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  syncope,  qr  to  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  coagulum  within  the 
heart,  or  in  one  o^  the  great  vessels. 

Prognosis. — Always  grave,  the  prognosis  of  diphtheria  is  much  worse 
in  children  than  adults.  The  chief  signs  of  danger  are:  implication  of  the 
air-passages,  with  consequent  interference  with  respiration,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  pulmonary  complications  ;  extensive  ulceration  or  slough- 
ing of  the  throat;  great  discharge  from  the  nares;  epistaxis;  repeated 
vomiting  or  diarrhoea ;  very  rapid  and  feeble  cardiac  action  and  pulse,  or 
a  very  infrequent  pulse,  typhoid  symptoms,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
delirium;  suppression  of  urine;  signs  of  unemia;  the  presence  of  albumen, 
bloody  or  casts  in  the  urine,  particularly  if  these  are  abundant;  and  a  sud- 
den rise  in  temperature.  Even  mild  cases  may  prove  fatal  from  asthenia, 
or  the  nervous  sequelse  may  set  in  and  cause  death. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  cases  of  diphtheria  must  depend  very 
much  on  their  type  and  intensity,  but  even  the  mildest  case  needs  to  be 
carefully  watched  in  its  progress,  so  that  the  practitioner  may  be  prepared 
for  any  untoward  course  of  events.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that 
there  is  no  specific  remedy  for  this  disease,  and  that' the  measures  to  be 
adopted  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  It 
may  be  further  affirmed  that  lowering  measures  are  never  admissible,  a 
more  or  less  supporting  treatment  being  always  indicated  for  diphtheria. 
1.  Oeneral  Management — Any  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria  must 
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remain  in  bed,  the  room  being  kept  at  a  good,  uniform  temperature,  and 
all  hygienic  conditions  being  duly  observed,  especially  as  regards  deanH- 
nes8  and  proper  ventilation.  In  a  severe  case  it  is  important  that  the  air  of 
the  room  should  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  68°,  and  kept 
moist  with  steam  by  allowing  a  kettle  having  a  long  spout  to  be  continu- 
ally boiling,  or  by  boiling  water  in  an  open  vessel  over  a  spirit-lamp. 
Children  should  have  a  tent  made  over  their  cribs  by  means  of  curtains  or 
blankets,  the  steam  being  conducted  within  this  by  means  of  an  elastic 
tube  fixed  on  the  spout  of  the  kettle.  Disinfectants  should  be  placed 
about  the  apartment,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

2.  In  a  mild  case  of  diphtheria  it  is  suflScient  to  open  the  bowels,  to  ad- 
minister some  simple  saline  mixture,  to  allow  a  good  quantity  of  beef  tea 
and  milk,  and  to  employ  soothing  local  remedies,  viz.,  warm  poultices  or 
fomentations  over  the  throat,  and  some  mild  gargle,  such  as  milk  with 
warm  water,  infusion  of  roses,  or  a  weak  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

3.  In  cases  which  are  at  all  severe  the  general  treatment  demands  strict 
attention.  In  the  first  place  nutritious  diet  should  be  given  from  the  outset, 
including  abundance  of  milk  and  beef  tea.  The  patient  should  also  take 
cool  drinks  freely,  and  suck  small  lumps  of  ice  at  frequent  intervals.  If 
there  are  any  signs  of  depression,  considerable  nutriment  is  called  for. 
Alcoholic;  dimulanta  are  not  required  at  first  in  most  cases,  but  they  must 
be  given  as  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  that  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  failing.  They  are  often  needed  in  large  quantities  in  adynamic  cases, 
and  children  bear  them  well.  The  best  stimulant  ordinarily  is  brandy, 
some  of  which  may  be  administered  beaten  up  with  eggs.  Good  port-wine 
and  iced  champagne  are  also  very  valuable.  If  a  patient  cannot  or  will 
not  swallow,  it  is  highly  important  to  administer  food  and  stimulants,  as 
well  as  medicines,  by  means  of  enemata,  and  the  remarks  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  children  suffering  from  scarlatina  apply  equally 
in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 

4.  As  regards  medicinal  treatment,  a  mild  aperient  may  be  given  daily,  if 
required,  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  A  saline  drink,  such  as  a  so- 
lution of  citrate  of  potash,  or  still  better  one  containing  chlorate  of  potash 
(3j  ad  Oj)  is  decidedly  useful.  The  medicine  which  I  have  found  most 
efficacious  in  cases  of  diphtheria  is  tincture  of  steel,  which  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  full  doses — wjjxx-xl  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may  be 
beneficially  combined  with  quinine  or  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Quinine  alone  in  large  doses  has  been  recommended  as  almost  a  specific  in 
this  disease.  Dr.  Wade  recommends  iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  ij  to  iv), 
with  chlorate  of  potash  (gr.  v  to  x)  every  two  or  three  hours.  Others 
have  great  faith  in  antiseptic  medicines,  but,  in  my  opinion,  these  agents 
cannot  be  solely  relied  upon.  Should  adynamic  or  typhoid  symptoms  set 
in,  ammonia  and  bark,  camphor,  ether,  musk,  and  such  remedies  are 
called  for. 
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5.  Local  treatment  in  connection  with  the  throat  is  of  essential  import- 
ance in  diphtheria,  and  in  every  case  demands  careful  consideration.  On 
no  account  must  the  membranous  patches  be  toro  off,  though  some  high 
authorities,  including  Trousseau,  have  advocated  this  measure.  Topical 
applications  are  called  for,  which  may  be  made  either  by  means  of  gar- 
gles, inhalations,  the  throat-brush,  atomized  spray,  or  by  blowing  in 
powders  through  a  straw  or  quill.  The  latter  methods  are  especially  useful, 
and  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  children.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  what  application  answers 
best,  eminent  authorities,  who  have  had  extensive  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  difiering  widely  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  benefit  is  derived,  at  an  early  period ^ 
from  the  direct  application  of  certain  powerful  remedies  to  the  fauces,  by 
means  of  the  throat-brush.  These  applications  seem  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  deposit  and  to  prevent  its  extension.  Those  most  employed  are 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  equal  parts  of 
tincture  of  steel  or  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  with  glycerin.  Some  recom- 
mend the  repeated  use  of  one  or  other  of  these  applications,  but  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  plan  advocated  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  viz.,  that  of  making 
one  thorough  and  efficient  application,  around  as  well  as  over  the  patches. 
He  advices  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3j  to  3j  of  water)  should 
be  employed,  the  surface  around  the  exudation  being  touched  with  the  solid 
stick,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

Gargles  are  valuable  if  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  use  them,  the  most 
serviceable  being  one  containing  tincture  of  iron  and  glycerin,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potash  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  has  been  recommended  with  the  view  of  dissolving  the  false 
membrane.  Antiseptic  gargles  are  also  often  very  serviceable,  such  as  one 
containing  carbolic  acid,  Condy*s  fluid,  or  hypochlorite  of  soda,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  any  tendency  to  gangrene  or  ulceration,  when  it  has  also 
been  recommended  that  solid  caustic  should  be  freely  applied.  The  use  of 
sulphurous  acid  spray,  applied  by  means  of  the  atomizer,  has  been  found 
very  efficacious.  The  plan  of  blowing  in  powders  has  also  been  commended, 
a  mixture  of  alum  and  sugar,  as  well  as  tannin,  having  been  employed  in 
this  way.  When  there  is  any  discharge  from  the  nose,  the  nasal  cavities 
should  be  frequently  washed  out  by  means  of  antiseptic  injections  through 
the  nostrils,  while  similar  applications  may  be  made  to  the  posterior  nares 
from  the  throat. 

6.  The  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  when  the  larynx  is  involved 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  If  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
only  moderate,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  giving  an  emeticy  by  means  of 
which  some  of  the  exudation  may  be  got  rid  of.  Paroxysmal  dyspnoea 
may  also  be  relieved  by  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether.  Should  there, 
however,  be  evidence  of  considerable  obstruction  to  the  breathing  while 
the  exudation  continues  to  increase,  the  only  possible  hope  lies  in  the 
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performance  of  tracheotomy  or  iaryngotomy,  the  former  being  applicable  for 
children,  the  latter  for  adults.  Sir  William  Jenner  urges  that  the  trachea 
should  be  opened  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  recommends  that  the  edges  of 
the  wound  be  touched  with  caustic.  The  utmost  precautions  must  be  taken 
after  the  operation  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  The  tracheotomy  tube  must  also  be  kept  properly  cleansed. 
The  operation  almost  always  affords  temporary  relief  and  prolongation  of 
life;  ultimately  the  issue  is  very  frequently  fatal,  but  still  cases  do  sometimes 
recover  when  apparently  in  almost  a  hopeless  condition.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son has  recorded  a  case  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  July  17th,  1875)  in 
which  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration,  by  means  of  the  double-acting 
bellows,  was  efficacious  in  saving  the  life  of  a  patient  when  in  extremis^ 
after  tracheotomy  had  been  performed.  If  signs  are  present  indicating 
that  the  bronchi  are  extensively  involved,  no  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  opening  the  windpipe. 

7.  Symptoms  or  Compilcations  may  need  attention  in  diphtheria.  It  is 
important  to  look  to  the  urine,  and  should  there  be  any  signs  of  suppres- 
sion, poultices  and  fomentations  should  be  freely  applied  over  the  loins, 
or  dry-cupping  may  be  employed. 

8.  In  order  to  hasten  convalescence,  change  of  air  is  most  useful,  espe- 
cially to  the  seaside.  Good  diet  is  essential,  with  ionics  and  cod-liver  oil. 
For  the  nervous  sequelae  the  best  remedies  are  quinine,  iron,  and  strychnine, 
along  with  a  supporting  and  nutritious  diet,  which  should  include  a 
moderate  supply  of  stimulants.  Blistering  the  nape  of  the  neck  has 
sometimes  proved  beneficial.  Galvanism  may  be  employed  in  connection 
with  paralyzed  parts. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

MUMPS— IDIOPATHIC  PAROTITIS. 

^Etiology. — Mumps  is  probably  an  acute  specific  disease,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  infectious.  Almost  always  the  complaint 
assumes  an  epidemic  form,  but  it  may  be  localized  in  houses  or  institu- 
tions where  a  number  of  young  persons  are  aggregated  together.  It 
rarely  occurs  except  in  young  individuals,  being  very  common  about  the 
period  of  puberty,  and  also  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  Males  are 
much  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  Epidemics  are  most  com- 
mon in  spring  and  autumn. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Mumps  is  chiefly  characterized  anatomi- 
cally by  inflammation  of  one  or  both  parotid  glands.  Some  pathologists 
are  of  opinion  that  the  process  begins  in  the  cellular  tissue  which  per- 
vades the  gland  structure ;  others  believe  that  a  catarrh  of  the  gland- 
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ducts  first  occurs.  The  affected  gland  is  hyperjemic  and  enlarged,  being 
infiltrated  with  a  serous  fluid.  Fibrinous  exudation  i^  not  often  observed, 
and  a  most  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  extremely  rarely  is  there 
any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pus.  The  tissues  around  are  more  or 
less  infiltrated.  As  a  rule  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides  and  the  gland 
returns  to  its  normal  condition.  Occasionally  the  submaxillary  gland  is 
involved,  and  the  testicles  or  other  parts  may  be  the  seat  of  metastatic 
inflammation. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incuhaiion  for  mumps  varies  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-two  days.  In  most  cases  there  is  some  degree  of  premonitory 
fever,  which  lasts  from  one  to  three  days  before  local  symptoms  are  mani- 
fested, but  occasionally  they  come  on  simultaneously.  Pyrexia  usually 
continues  throughout  the  attack,  but  may  subside  on  the  appearance  of 
the  local  signs,  and  it  is  seldom  severe,  nor  does  the  patient  feel  particu- 
larly ill.  A  swelling  or  fulness  appears  in  the  region  of  either  parotid 
gland,  commencing  just  below  the  external  ear,  and  then  extending  up 
to  the  zygoma,  as  well  as  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  face  and  down  the 
neck,  thus  giving  rise  to  much  disfigurement.  It  has  an  elastic  feel,  being 
firmer  over  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.  The  skin  may  be  red- 
dened over  the  swelling,  but  is  frequently  unaltered.  More  or  less  pain 
or  uneasiness  is  felt,  with  a  sense  of  tension,  increased  by  opening  the 
mouth,  by  masticating,  or  by.  swallowing ;  there  is  also  tenderness  on 
pressure.  Salivation  occurs  now  and  then,  and  occasionally  deafness  is 
complained  of.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  swelling  subsides  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  has  quite  disappeared  in  two  or  three  days 
more ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  gland  on  the  opposite  side  frequently  be- 
comes affected  and  goes  through  a  similar  course,  or  both  glands  may  be 
involved  simultaneously.  A  hardness  occasionally  remains  for  some  time  ; 
and  in  very  exceptional  instances  abscesses  form  in  the  gland,  which  open 
externally  or  into  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  submaxillary  gland 
is  sometimes  attacked,  and  the  surrounding  lymphatic  glands,  as  well  as 
the  tonsils,  are  often  enlarged. 

An  important  character  of  this  disease  is  its  liability  to  metastasis, 
especially  in  adults.  This  event  may  be  preceded  by  some  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  testicle  is  most  frequently  attacked,  orchitis  setting  in  as 
the  inflammation  subsides  in  the  parotid,  with  effusion  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  oedema  of  the  scrotum.  Occasionally  the  parotid  and 
testicle  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  or  alternately  for  several  times  in  suc- 
cession. The  orchitis  generally  runs  a  favorable  course,  but  it  may  lead 
to  wasting  of  the  testicle.-  In  females  the  labia,  mammary  gland,  or 
ovary  may  be  attacked  in  the  same  way.  Meningitis  has  been  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  very  rare  instances. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  of  mumps  but  little  treatment  is  required. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  indoors,  in  a  comfortable  room,  or  even 

in  bed  if  the  complaint  is  at  all  severe.     An  aperient  is  useful  at  the 
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outset,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open.  Saline  mediciDes 
may  be  given,  so  as,  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and 
during  convalescence  quinine  is  serviceable.  The  diet  should  consist  of 
liquids,  especially  milk  and  beef  tea.  The  only  local  treatment  geneAilly 
needed  is  to  use  hot  fomentations,  and  to  cover  the  part  with  cotton-wool. 
The  application  of  a  leech  or  two  may  possibly  be  required.  If  an  ab- 
scess forms  it  must  be  opened,  and  any  hardness  that  is  left  may  be 
removed  by  friction  with  oil,  or  by  painting  the  surface  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  When  metastasis  takes  place,  it  is  recommended  to  endeavor  to 
excite  the  return  of  inflammation  in  the  parotid  by  means  of  mustard 
poultices  or  blisters.  Orchitis  must  be  treated  by  means  of  rest,  fomenta- 
tions, and  other  appropriate  measures. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

^'HOOPING'  CO  UOn—PEBTUSSIS. 

-iETioijOOY. — Whooping-cough  is  generally  regarded  as  an  infectious 
disease,  depending  upon  a  specific  poUon,  which  may  travel  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  atmosphere,  or  be  conveyed  by  fomites.  The  con- 
tagium  is  chiefly  given  oflT  in  the  breath.  The  disease  commonly  occurs 
in  an  epidemic  form,  but  may  be  sporadic.  It  may  be  communicated  by 
infection  before  the  characteristic  "  whoop  '*  is  developed.  A  second 
attack  is  scarcely  ever  observed. 

The  chief  prerfwpo^m^r  causes  of  pertussis  are  childhood,  especially  after 
the  second  year,  a  cold  and  damp  season  or  climate,  and  exposure  to  all 
causes  of  "  cold." 

Anatomical  Characters  AND  Pathology. — Most  authorities  regard 
whoopingcoughing  as  a  peculiar  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  attended  with  hyperajsthesia  ;  others  think  that  it  is  entirely 
or  partly  due  to  some  morbid  condition  in  connection  with  the  vagus 
nerve.  There  may  be  evidences  of  catarrh  in  fatal  cases,  but  frequently 
these  are  absent.  Those  who  advocate  the  nervous  origin  of  the  disease 
have  described  signs  of  inflammation  about  the  vagus  nerves,  enlarged 
bronchial  glands  pressing  upon  these  nerves,  or  congestion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  its  membranes.  In  most  cases,  however,  none  of  these 
appearances  are  observed.  The  most  important  morbid  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  whooping-cough  are  those  which  are  of  the  nature  of  compli- 
cations, namely,  bronchitis,  lobular  collapse  of  the  lungs,  acute  insufilation 
or  emphysema,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia. 
Rarely  croup  or  meningitis  may  be  present. 
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Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  for  whooping  cough  is  uncertain, 
but  Dr.  Squire  has  found  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  disease  as 
early  as  from  two  to  four  days  after  exposure  to  infection.  The  symptoms 
are  divided  into  certain  stages. 

First  or  Catarrhal  Stage, — At  the  commencement  whooping-cough  pre- 
sents no  characteristic  signs,  there  being  merely  pyrexia,  which  is  often 
sharp,  accompanied  with  signs  of  catarrh,  namely,  running  from  the  nose, 
sneezing,  redness  of  the  eyes,  frequent  and  usually  severe  paroxysms  of 
cough,  at  first  dry,  but  soon  attended  with  a  peculiar  expectoration.  This 
stage  may  last  from  two  days  to  two  or  three  weeks  or  more,  and  its  dura- 
tion and  severity  will  indicate  the  probable  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
entire  attack. 

Second  or  SpasinodiG  Stage, — The  fully  established  disease  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  fits  of  spasmodic  cough.  A  paroxysm  generally  sets  in  abruptly 
without  any  obvious  cause,  being  in  many  cases  preceded  by  a  sensation  of 
tickling  in  the  throat,  or  some  other  unpleasant  feeling.  The  cough  is  very 
severe  and  distressing,  consisting  of  a  number  of  short,  quick,  spasmodic 
or  convulsive,  and  forcible  expiratory  puffs,  followed  by  a  prolonged,  clear, 
shrill  inspiratory  sound  or  "  whoop,"  these  alternating  for  a  variable  num- 
ber of  times  ;  if  the  fit  is  of  very  long  duration,  the  cough  at  last  becomes 
almost  inaudible.  It  is  usually  terminated  by  the  expectoration  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  thick,  viscid,  clear  fluid,  which  may  also  be  dis- 
charged through  the  nose,  and  not  uncommonly  vomiting  takes  place. 
Breathing  being  interfered  with,  the  child  presents  the  appearances  char- 
acteristic of  non-aeration  of  the  blood  and  venous  congestion,  and  in  pro- 
longed attacks  may  become  almost  asphyxiated.  Usually  there  is  a  feeling 
of  much  exhaustion,  with  soreness  about  the  muscles  of  the  chest  after  a 
paroxysm,  but  these  sensations  soon  pass  away.  As  accidental  occurrences 
may  result  bleeding  from  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  or  rectum ;  invol- 
untary discharge  of  urine  and  fajces;  hernia  or  prolapsus  ani ;  or  convul- 
sions. Physical  examination  of  the  chest  during  a  fit  reveals  that  air  does 
not  enter  the  lungs  properly.  The  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  complica- 
tions can  often  be  detected. 

The  frequency  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  vary  greatly,  the  one 
being  generally  in  proportion  to  the  other.  As  a  rule  the  disease  becomes 
intensified  up  to  a  certain  point,  attaining  its  height  at  about  the  end  of 
the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week,  and  then  it  subsides  gradually. 

During  the  intervals  the  patient  is  usually  apparently  well,  but  in 
severe  cases  there  may  be  prolonged  exhaustion,  languor  and  debility, 
loss  of  appetite,  headache,  sleeplessness,  pyrexia,  and  other  symptoms  ;  or 
various  complications  may  give  rise  to  their  special  clinical  phenomena. 

To  Dr.  T.  Morton  {British  Medical  Journaly  June  10th,  1876)  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  independently  observed  and  drawn  attention  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  ulceration  about  the  fraenum  linguae  in  cases  of 
wboopiiig-cough.    This  phenomenon  had  been  long  known  on  the  Conti- 
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nent,  but  in  this  country  it  had  attracted  little  notice  previous  to  Dr. 
Morton's  observations ;  since  then,  however,  it  has  come  into  considerable 
prominence.  Professor  Henri  Roger  has  recently  presented  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  are  the  main  practical  conclusions 
arrived  at :  Sublingual  ulceration  is  not  an  essential  phenomenon  of  per- 
tussis, and  is  very  variable  as  to  its  frequency,  depending  on  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  first 
dentition.  On  the  whole  it  occurs  in  about  half  the  cases.  There  is  no 
fixed  time  at  which  the  ulceration  is  observed,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  before 
the  third  week  from  the  time  of  infection,  aud  in  most  cases  several  days 
later ;  it  is  never  observed  before  the  paroxysmal  stage  of  whooping-cough 
is  established,  and  occurs  in  direct  proportion  to  its  severity.  The  ulcer- 
ation is  never  noticed  in  infants  before  dentition,  but  occurs  more  readily 
in  those  of  ten  or  twelve  months  than  in  older  children ;  it  is  never  met 
with  in  adults.  When  the  frsenum  linguae  is  short  no  ulcer  is  produced; 
while  if  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  anomalous,  other  parts  of  the 
tongue  may  be  lacerated.  There  is  no  preceding  vesicle  or  pustule,  but 
the  fraenum  often  presents  a  somewhat  vivid  redness,  and  then  an  erosion, 
or  a  linear  division  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  an  appearance  of  granu- 
lations. At  the  point  of  section  of  the  frfleuum  there  is  sometimes  seen  a 
transverse  depression,  sometimes  a  kind  of  pimple,  or  a  small  white  and 
yellow  patch,  often  of  a  pearly  aspect.  In  other  cases  a  small,  median, 
oval  ulcer  is  observed,  with  irregular  edges,  and  a  pale  or  reddish-gray 
base.  This  may  extend  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  frsenum,  as  well 
as  in  depth.  Generally  the  ulcer  is  covered  with  a  whitish  or  grayish 
exudation.  From  the  facts  observed  by  him,  Roger  concludes  that  the 
sublingual  ulceration  in  whooping-cough  is  in  no  way  specific,  and  that  it 
does  not  hold  any  causative  relation  to  the  disease,  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Its  origin  is  purely  mechanical,  the  lesion  being  due  to 
the  impulsion  forwards  of  the  tongue  in  its  hype.rsemic  state  against  the 
lower  teeth  during  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  when  the  frsenum  is  easily 
cut  by  the  sharp  lower  incisors.  The  phenomenon  may  be  of  use  in  diag- 
nosis in  cases  of  pertussis,  where  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  thoroughly 
declared,  as  this  is  the  only  complaint  in  which  the  cough  is  violent  enough 
to  propel  the  tongue  against  the  teeth. 

Hiird  or  Decline  Stage. — There  is  no  sudden  transition  to  this  stage, 
but  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  par- 
oxysms, while  the  cough  loses  its  special  characters,  and  expectoration 
becomes  more  easy,  the  sputa  assuming  an  opaque  and  muco-purulent  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  expectoration  of  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh ;  at 
the  same  time  vomiting  ceases.  The  general  health  also  improves.  Finally 
the  cough  ceases  altogether  and  the  patient  is  convalescent. 

Complications  and  Sequelje.— Some  of  these  are  directly  due  to 
the  cough,  others  are  accidental.  The  chief  complications  and  sequela 
include  bronchitis,  which  may  become  capillary ;  lobular  coUapee ;  em- 
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physema  or  acute  iDsufHation  ;  rupture  of  air- vesicles,  followed  by  subcu- 
taueous  emphysema ;  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  pleurisy ;  phthisis ;  acute 
tuberculosis  ;  croup ;  convulsions  ;  cerebral  apoplexy  ;  meningitis  ;  hernia  ; 
gastritis  or  enteritis,  with  obstinate  vomiting  and  diarrhoea ;  and  other 
specific  diseases. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — The  entire  duration  of  an  attack  of 
whooping-cough  is  very  variable,  but  from  six  to  eight  weeks  is  stated  to 
be  the  average.  The  third  stage  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period, 
aod  a  relapse  is  not  uncommon.  Most  cases  terminate  in  recovery,  but 
death  is  not  an  uncommon  event,  being  occasionally  due  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  but  usually  to  complications.  Some  permanent  organic 
mischief  often  remains  behind,  or  the  chest  may  become  deformed. 

Prognosis. — Whooping-cough  is  always  a  serious  disease,  and  calls  for 
a  guarded  prognosis.  The  general  circumstances  which  increase  its 
gravity  are  that  the  patient  is  very  young  ;  sufffring  from  dentition,  or  the 
subject  of  constitutional  debility  ;  residence  in  a  large  town  ;  poverty  and 
its  consequences ;  and  epidemic  prevalence.  The  complaint  is  more 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms, 
to  the  degree  of  pyrexia,  and  to  the  gravity  of  the  complications  present. 

Treatment. — Numerous  specific  remedies  have  been  brought  forward 
for  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough,  but  they  all  fail  in  most  cases,  the 
disease  running  its  course  unchecked,  though  it  may  be  mitigated  in  its 
severity.  Tlie  chief  indications  are :  1.  To  prevent  or  subdue  the  par- 
0X3p'sm8  of  cough,  at  the  same  time  care  being  taken  that  there  is  no  ac- 
cumulation of  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  2.  To  obviate  all  com- 
plications, and  treat  them  as  they  arise.  3.  To  attend  to  the  general 
health,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  various  secretions.  4.  To  promote 
convalescence.  The  means  of  carrying  out  these  indications  will  now  be 
considered. 

1.  It  should  be  a  constant  rule,  in  the  case  of  children,  to  pay  imme- 
diate attention  to  any  chest  symptoms,  and  this  applies  to  the  early  period 
of  whooping-cough.  The  patient  should  at  the  outset  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room ;  be  well  clad,  with  flannel  next  the  skin ;  and  have  warm  drinks, 
in  order  to  promote  perspiration.  An  aperient  may  be  given,  and  a 
mixture  containing  liquor  ammonite  acetatis  with  vinum  ipecac,  should 
be  administered.  When  tbe  disease  is  established  the  most  important 
remedies  are  sedatives  and  ajitispasmodic^^  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
paroxysms  of  cough.  These  must  be  given  in  minute  doses,  and  their 
effects  closely  watched.  The  most  efficient  are  belladonna,  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  extract,  or  powdered  leaves  or  root;  opium,  syrup  of  poppies,  or 
morphia;  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  conium  ;  hyoscyamus ;  tincture  of  lobelia; 
cannabis  indica;  ether;  chloroform  ;  valerian  ;  and  musk.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  are  believed  to  be  useful,  and  either  of  these  may  be  combined 
with  one  of  the  above  remedies.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  most 
benefit  from  a  combination  of  vinum  ipecac,  with  hydrocyanic  acid  (Jtji  ^ 
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to  tq;  ^) ,  or  with  tincture  of  belladonna.     Some  advocate  the  employment 
of  inhalations  of  chloroform  or  ether. 

2.  Of  the  various  specific  remedies  advocated  the  chief  are  alum  (which 
is  in  some  cases  decidedly  valuable) ;  dilute  mineral  acids,  especially 
nitric;  cochineal;  arsenic;  nux  vomica  or  strychnine;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium or  ammonium  ;  infusion  of  clover;  quinine  in  small  doses  often  re- 
peated ;  tincture  of  myrrh  ;  and  repeated  emetics.  The  last  are  useful  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  bronchi.  MeUdlic 
saMs,  viz.,  those  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  silver,  have  been  recommended 
by  various  authorities,  and  may  be  useful  in  cases  which  tend  to  assume 
a  chronic  form.  Inhaiaiioiis  of  carbolic  acid  have  also  been  advocated, 
and  their  use  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  marked  success  in  some 
instances. 

3.  Local  applications  have  been  tried,  viz.,  touching  the  larynx  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  counter-irritation  over  the  chest  or 
along  the  vagus  nerve ;  friction  over  the  chest  with  opium,  belladonna, 
and  other  liniments  ;  and  the  application  of  a  belladonna  plaster.  These 
measures  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 

4.  The  general  management  of  patients  suffering  from  whooping-cough  is 
important.  In  bad  weather  they  should  be  confined  to  the  house  altogether, 
or  even  to  one  room,  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature  ;  but  in  favor- 
able seasons  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  for  them  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day.  The  clothing  must  be  sufficiently 
warm.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  diet  and  to  the  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  should  dentition  be  proceeding  the  teeth  must  be  looked 
to.  Children  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  should  be  taught  to  suppress 
unnecessary  cough  as  much  as  possible. 

6.  Complications  must  be  watched  for  and  treated  as  soon  as  they  arise. 
Inflammatory  affections  do  not  bear  lowering  measures  well  in  whooping- 
cough,  and  supporting  treatment  is  indicated  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

6.  During  convalescence  tonic  remedies,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  are 
useful.  Change  of  air  is  also  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  prolonged 
cases,  or  a  sea-voyage.  Good  diet  is  needed,  and  a  little  wine  is  useful 
sometimes.  There  is  no  protection  against  whooping-cough,  except  in 
keeping  away  from  the  source  of  infection. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

IKFLUENZA-^EPIDEMIC  GATABBU. 

JEtiology. — Influenza  is  essentially  an  epidemic  disease,  and  usually 
attacks  a  large  number  of  persons,  either  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.   It  oflen  breaks  out  in  several  parts  of  a  district  at  the  same  time. 
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The  epidemic  generally  progresses  in  a  certain  direction,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  cyclical  course ;  frequently,  however,  it  prevails  over  a  very  large  area. 
The  inhabitants  of  large  towns  are  chiefly  affected,  especially  of  those  parts 
which  are  low,  damp,  overcrowded,  and  in  other  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions. Sometimes  the  disease  breaks  out  even  at  sea.  It  is  very  prone 
to  modify  the  characters  of  other  affections. 

The  exciting  cause  of  influenza  is  believed  to  be  a  specific  poison,  which 
is  conveyed  only  by  the  atmosphere.  The  nature  of  this  poison  is  quite 
unknown.  Most  authorities  regard  the  complaint  as  being  infectious; 
others  consider  it  to  be  of  malarial  origin  and  non-infectious.  Inoculation 
cannot  be  effected  in  any  way.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  epidemics,  but  none  of  them  are  at  all  satis- 
factory. They  break  out  at  all  seasons,  but  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  said  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 

The  chief  individual  predisposing  causes  are  the  female  sex  slightly, 
adult  and  advanced  age,  a  low  condition  of  the  system,  exposure  to  cold, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  existence  of  chronic  lung  and  heart  diseases.  The 
presence  of  any  acute  disease  is  believed  to  afford  protection  against  influ- 
enza. One  attack  does  not^  prevent  another,  and  it  has  even  been  stated 
to  render  the  individual  more  susceptible. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  usual  morbid  appearances  in  influ- 
enza are  those  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its 
communicating  sinuses,  the  mouth,  throat,  and  respiratory  tract,  and  of  the 
conjunctivse.  In  severe  cases  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion 
and  cedema,  or  pneumonia  may  supervene,  the  inflammation  often  involv- 
ing both  lungs.  Sometimes  the  lining  membrane  of  the  entire  alimentary 
canal  and  that  of  the  gen i to-urinary  apparatus  are  aflected.  Occasionally 
pleurisy  or  pericarditis  supervenes,  or  very  rarely  meningitis.  There  is  no 
splenic  enlargement. 

Symptoms. — Influenza  is  a  disease  running  a  specific  and  definite  course, 
and  characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  much  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
local  symptoms  due  to  the  implication  of  the  mucous  membranes  indicated 
above.  The  period  of  incubation  generally  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  five 
or  six  days,  but  may  extend  to  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  precede  the  local,  but  not  always.  The 
invasion  is  often  markedly  sudden,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  gradual.  The 
early  symptoms  are  chilliness,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  in  some 
cases  intense  headache  or  nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  fever,  which 
is  usually  high,  the  skin  being  very  hot  and  dry,  though  sometimes  there 
18  much  sour  perspiration.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  complains  of  a 
feeling  of  great  prostration  and  debility,  apathy,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
mental  inaptitude,  with  severe  aching  and  shooting  pains  about  the  chest, 
hack,  limbs,  and  neck,  headache,  giddiness,  and  general  restlessness.  The 
pulse  is  at  first  frequent,  full,  and  bounding,  but  soon  tends  to  become  soft, 
weak,  and  slow.    The  urine  is  febrile.    The  pyrexia  generally  presents 
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eveniDg  exacerbations,  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  some  districts  iDtertnittent 
Id  uncomplicated  cases  the  duration  of  the  fever  usually  varies  from  four 
to  eight  days,  being  frequently  terminated  by  crisis,  accompanied  with 
copious  perspiration,  a  free  flow  of  urine  depositing  lithates,  or  diarrhoea; 
but  in  other  cases  the  pyrexia  subsides  gradually. 

The  /oca/ symptoms  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  catarrh. 
Usually  this  begins  in  the  nose  and  conjunctivae,  and  spreads  downwards. 
The  nasal  cavities  feel  hot  and  dry  at  first,  and  the  eyelids  smart  Soon 
a  watery  acrid  discharge  flows  abundantly,  and  there  is  much  sneezing, 
the  sense  of  smell  being  impaired  or  lost;  occasionally  profuse  epistaxis 
occurs.  The  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  feel  sore,  and  taste  is  defective. 
Severe  pain  is  experienced  across  the  forehead,  owing  to  implication  of 
the  frontal  sinuses.  There  may  be  pain  along  the  Eustachian  tube,  with 
noises  in  the  ears  and  some  degree  of  deafness.  Examination  reveals  red- 
ness of  those  membranes  which  are  visible,  while  herpes  is  often  seen  about 
the  lips.  The  symptoms  indicating  implication  of  the  air-passages  are 
hoarseness;  soreness,  and  a  tickling  sensation  along  the  larynx  and  trachea; 
more  or  less  dyspnoea ;  oppression  and  stifluess  across  the  chest ;  paroxysmal 
cough,  at  first  dry,  but  afterwards  attended  with  bronchitic  expectoration. 
These  catarrhal  symptoms  usually  subside  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
day,  the  materials  discharged  undergoing  the  ordinary  changes  observed 
in  the  course  of  a  catarrh.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  there  is  much  thirst, 
with  loss  of  appetite.  Gastro-enteric  catarrh  is  evidenced  by  epigastric 
pain  and  tenderness,  redness  of  the  tongue,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea. 

Cases  of  influenza  differ  much  in  their  severity,  and  not  unfrequently 
dangerous  pulmonary  complications  arise,  especially  capillary  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia.  The  latter  is  apt  to  come  on  very  insidiously,  without 
any  prominent  symptoms.  In  these  and  other  eases  there  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  adynamia,  the  tongue  becoming  brown  and  dry.  Nervous 
symptoms  are  also  occasionally  prominent,  namely,  delirium,  stupor,  and 
convulsions. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — Uncomplicated  cases  of  influenza 
generally  begin  to  convalesce  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  but  the  du- 
ration may  be  much  prolonged  by  complications.  The  great  majority  of 
cases  end  in  recovery,  but  convalescence  is  often  very  tedious,  and  sequels 
are  apt  to  remain,  viz.,  great  debility,  with  nervous  depression  ;  neuralgic 
and  rheumatic  pains,  which  are  common  about  the  head  and  neck ;  or 
persistent  cough.  Occasionally  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  chronic 
laryngitis,  or  phthisis  is  set  up.  Death  is  usually  the  result  of  lung  com- 
plications, but  sometimes  follows  adynamic  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  circumstances  which  render  an  attack  of  influenza 
grave  are  very  early  or  advanced  age  ;  a  feeble  constitution  ;  the  presence 
of  chronic  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease  ;  serious  lung  complications,  with 
great  dyspnoea,  inability  to  expectorate,  and  signs  of  imperfect  blood-aera- 
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tion ;  nervous  disturbaDce;  evidences  of  weak  circulation;  or  adynamic 
symptoms.     Some  epidemics  are  much  more  fatal  than  others. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  lowering  treatment 
is  injurious  in  influenza.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  patient 
indoors,  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  room,  but  protected  from  draughts.  At 
the  outset  a  purgative  is  useful,  and  in  adults  a  dose  of  calomel  seems  to  be 
beneficial,  but  repeated  purgation  is  decidedly  to  be  deprecated.  Some 
recommend  an  emetic  at  the  commencement,  but  such  treatment  is  only  in- 
dicated if  there  is  much  nausea.  The  diet  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  if  it  is  slight,  a  moderate  quantity  of  beef  tea  and  milk  may  be 
allowed  ;  but  in  severe  cases  attended  with  much  depression,  a  considerable 
amount  of  liquid  nourishment  is  required.  It  is  found  to  be  preferable  to 
give  things  cool,  and  cold  or  iced  drinks  are  very  grateful,  and  may  be 
freely  allowed.  Dr.  Parkes  recommended  a  highly  diluted  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar.  Alcoholic  stimulanis  are  not 
required  at  first,  unless  there  is  much  debility,  except  in  old  persons,  who 
generally  need  them  early  ;  in  some  instances  large  quantities  of  wine  or 
brandy  are  called  for,  but  they  must  be  used  cautiously.  Quinine  is  a 
remedy  which  is  usually  well  borne,  and  does  much  good  ;  it  is  most  valu- 
able towards  the  decline  of  the  disei>se,  but  may  be  given  from  the  com- 
mencement. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  best  relieved  by  inhalations  of  steam,  to 
which  some  add  ether,  chloroform,  or  conium.  Dr.  Parkes  suggested  that 
direct  heal  applications  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  throat  might 
be  useful.  For  the  bronchial  catarrh  vinum  ipecac,  in  full  doses  answers 
best,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  some  sedative,  such  as  henbane  or 
conium,  care  being  taken  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  secretion.  Opium 
should  only  be  employed  with  particular  caution.  Poultices,  sinapisms, 
and  warm  or  anodyne  fomentations  to  the  chest  are  often  valuable.  Should 
capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  supervene,  stimulant  treatment  is  de- 
cidedly indicated,  ammonia  with  decoction  of  bark  and  chloric  ether, 
camphor,  or  other  remedies  of  this  class  being  administered,  as  well  as 
alcoholic  atimulanis.  Free  dry-cupping  is  often  valuable  in  these  cases. 
The  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  cough  should  there  be  extensive  bron- 
chitis, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion,  and  if  this  accumulates  an  emetic 
must  be  given. 

If  the  general  pains  are  severe,  iodide  of  potassium  with  quinine  often 
gives  relief.  It  may  be  necessary  to  administer  opium,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  Some  practitioners  recommend  the 
administration  of  colchicum.  Pyrexia  may  be  moderated  by  cold  spong- 
ing. Cold  to  the  head,  or  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  might  be 
necessary  should  dangerous  nervous  symptoms  arise. 

During  convalescence  tonics  are  needed,  especially  quinine  and  iron, 
with  nourishing  food  and  wine  or  beer.     Change  of  air  is  highly  beneficial, 
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and  the  patient  must  wear  flannel,  and  guard  against  taking  cold.  JExpeC' 
torant  remedies  are  often  required  at  this  time,  and  excessive  cough  must 
be  allayed  by  opiates. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

EPIDEMIC,  ASIATIC,  ALOIDE,  OR  MALIGNANT  CHOLERA— 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

• 

-Etiology. — Cholera  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  which  chiefly  prevails 
as  a  virulent  epidemic,  but  in  certain  regions  is  endemic.  The  exciting 
cause  is  undoubtedly  a  specif  e  poimn,  the  nature  of  which  is  quite  unknown, 
though  it  has  been  presumed  to  consist  of  certain  microscopic  living  or- 
ganisms and  their  germs,  which  have  been  described  by  different  observers 
as  being  present  in  the  excreta  and  blood.  The  careful  researches  of  Drs. 
Lewis  and  Cunniugham  have,  however,  led  them  to  conclude  that  cholera 
is  not  dependent  upon  any  microscopically-demonstrable  poison.  It  is  un- 
questionably an  infectious  disease,  and  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  but  there  is  abundaiit  proof  that  the  stools 
constitute  the  main,  if  not  the  only  channel  of  contagion,  and  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  propagation  of  cholera  is  the  contamination  of  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes  with  the  excreta  of  persons  suffering  from  this  complaint. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  admixture  of  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of 
the  specific  stools  will  impart  to  great  quantities  of  water  the  power  of 
originating  the  disease,  if  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Probably  the 
contagium  becomes  rapidly  multiplied  in  the  water,  especially  if  this  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Milk  is  also  liable  to  convey  the  cholera 
poison,  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  possibly  other  articles  of  food 
may  constitute  the  vehicle  for  its  transmission.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  danger  from  merely  being  in  the  presence  of  those  suffering  from 
cholera,  but  emanations  from  the  excreta  into  the  atmosphere  may  gen- 
erate the  disease,  being  afterwards  swallowed  or  inhaled,  especially  in 
places  which  are  ill-ventilated. 

The  poison  of  cholera  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  having  a  malarial 
origin,  and  they  deny  that  the  malady  is  infectious.  Pettenkofer  believes 
that  the  germs  of  the  disease,  after  leaving  the  human  body,  develop  and 
multiply  in  the  subsoil  moisture  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  then  rise 
as  a  miasm  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  immediate  cause  of  a  cholera  epidemic  is  often  obscure  and  diflScult 
to  detect,  but  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  aetiology  of  the  disease  will 
probably  in  future  clear  up  much  of  the  obscurity  on  this  matter.  Many 
authorities  maintain  that  cholera  has  been  imported  into  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  from  India,  and  Macnamara  affirms  that  every  outburst 
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of  tbe  disease  can  be  traced  back  through  a  series  of  cases  to  that  country, 
it  having  been  propagated  thence  by  human  agency,  and  always  having 
followed  the  principal  paths  of  human  intercourse. 

Certain  conditions  tend  to  promote  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  to  aggra- 
vate its  intensity,  viz.,  a  high  temperature,  with  a  moist,  heavy,  and  stag- 
nant atmosphere,  cholera  being  therefore  most  prevalent  in  certain  hot 
climate  and  during  hot  seasons;  a  low  position  of  a  district,  and  unheal- 
thy sanitary  conditions,  especially  overcrowding,  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
accumulation  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  from  imperfect  drainage  or 
any  other  cause,  and  impure  and  unhealthy  food  or  water.  Many  other 
conditions  have  been  supposed  to  affect  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  electrical  state  of  the  air,  or  the  amount  of 
ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  statements  on  these  matters  are 
extremely  contradictory.  It  is  found  that  most  cases  of  cholera  break  out 
early  in  the  morning. 

Certain  individual  predisposing  causes  have  been  mentioned,  but  about 
many  of  these  there  is  also  much  contradiction.  Among  the  chief  are 
fatigue,  as  after  marching  a  long  distance,  destitution,  errors  in  diet,  abuse 
of  purgatives,  depressing  mental  influences,  especially  grief  and  fright, 
rather  advanced  age,  race,  intemperate  habits,  a  bad  state  of  health,  cer- 
tain occupations,  and  recent  arrival  in  an  infected  district.  One  attack 
does  not  afford  protection  against  another. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  death  from  cholera  may  be  thus  summarized :  The 
temperature  generally  rises  after  death,  and  the  body  remains  warm  for 
some  time.  Rigor  mortis  sets  in  very  speedily,  there  being  often  powerful 
muscular  contractions,  displacing  and  distorting  the  limbs.  The  skin  is 
mottled,  more  or  less  vivid  or  blue,  especially  in  dependent  parts,  and  the 
limbs  are  shrunken,  but  these  appearances  are  less  marked  than  before 
death.  Some  striking  peculiarities  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
are  usually  observed.  The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  contracted  and 
rigid,  and  almost  or  quite  empty,  as  well  as  the  arterial  system  generally ; 
the  right  cavities  are  distended  with  blood,  as  are  likewise  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  divisions,  and  the  systemic  veins.  The  pulmonary  capil- 
laries and  veins,  however,  contain  little  or  no  blood,  while  the  lungs  are 
more  or  less  collapsed,  in  some  cases  being  almost  completely  airless  and 
bloodless.  Occasionally  there  is  some  degree  of  hypostatic  congestion. 
The  condition  just  described  is  regarded  by  some  observers  as  being  highly 
important  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  but  Macnamara  affirms  that  it  is 
frequentlyduetopost-mortem  change,  the  blood  being  forced  by  post-mortem 
rigidity  out  ofthelefk  ventricle  and  arteries  into  the  capillary  and  venoussys- 
tems ;  and  that  if  the  examination  is  made  immediately  after  death,  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  will  be  found  as  full  of  blood  as  the  right.  Most  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  are  not  congested,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  shrunken  and 
pale,  their  capillaries  being  empty,  but  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys  are 
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commonly  more  or  less  injected.  The  blood  is  frequently  much  altered  in  its 
physical  and  chemical  characters,  being  thick,  dark,  and  tarry-looking, 
becoming  lighter,  however,  on  exposure.  Most  observers  affirm  that  it  is 
deficient  in  coagulability.  Ecchymoses  are  sometimes  seen  under  mucous 
and  serous  membranes,  while  the  endocardium  and  the  fluid  contained  in 
serous  cavities  are  often  stained  with  hsematin. 

The  stomach  and  small  intestines  generally  present  more  or  less  injec- 
tion of  their  mucous  lining,  that  of  the  intestines  being  also  somewhat 
thickened  and  cedematous.  The  bowels  are  distended,  and  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  materials  in  the  main  similar  to  those  discharged  during  life. 
They  differ,  however,  in  having  an  abundant  admixture  of  detached  epi- 
thelium, which  is  believed  therefore  to  be  shed  after  death.  Sometimes 
there  are  masses  of  gelatinous  or  fibrinous  matter,  or  much  grumous  blood. 
The  glandular  structures  are  commonly  enlarged  and  prominent,  especially 
Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands,  the  latter  in  rare  instances  presenting  ulcer- 
ation. In  exceptional  cases  a  diphtheritic  deposit  has  been  observed.  The 
large  intestines  are  usually  contracted,  but  do  not  exhibit  any  special  charac- 
ters. The  bladder  is  contracted, sometimes  extremely  so, and  its  epithelium, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  urinary  passages  and  vagina,  maybe  shed  profusely. 

In  cases  which  survive  into  the  reaction  stage,  more  marked  post-mortem 
appearances  are  visible,  indicating  gastric  and  intestinal  inflammation, 
acute  Bright's  disease,  extreme  congestion,  low  inflammation  or  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  serous  inflammations  of  a  low  type,  or  other  complications,  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  whilst  those  characteristic  of  cholera  disappear 
more  or  less. 

Symptoms. — Cholera  affords  in  typical  cases  a  well-defined  clinical  his- 
tory, which  it  is  customary  to  divide  into  certain  stages.  The  period  of 
inmihatioii  is  of  uncertain  duration,  but  it  may  range,  according  to  different 
observers,  from  one  to  eighteen  days.  From  two  to  four  days  is  a  common 
incubation  period  (Squire). 

1.  Invasion  Stage. — In  many  instances  this  stage  is  not  apparent,  the 
disease  manifesting  itself  suddenly  in  all  its  virulence.  Diarrhoea  is  the 
most  important  premonitory  symptom  observed,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  attended  with  griping.  Nervous  disturbances  have  also  been  noticed 
sometimes,  though  many  doubt  their  reality,  such  as  a  sense  of  languor, 
debility,  exhaustion  or  marked  depression,  trembling,  altered  expression 
of  countenance,  unaccountable  lowuess  of  spirits,  headache,  giddiness,  noises 
in  the  ears,  epigastric  uneasiness  and  oppression,  and  various  other  symp- 
toms.    This  stage  is  of  short  duration. 

2.  Evacuation  Stage — Stage  of  Development, — At  this  time  the  prominent 
symptoms  are  severe  purging  and  vomiting,  the  materials  discharged 
having  special  characters ;  constant  thirst,  painful  cramps,  and  signs  of 
marked  general  disturbance,  in  the  direction  of  prostration  and  collapse, 
combined  with  great  restlessness.  The  purging  is  the  first  symptom,  and 
it  often  sets  in  early  in  the  morning,  becoming  speedily  very  frequent  or 
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almost  constant,  being  followed  by  a  sense  of  mucb  exhaustion  and  of 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  The  stools  are  very  profuse,  watery,  at  first 
colored  by  the  previous  intestinal  contents,  but  soon  presenting  peculiar 
characters,  and  being  named  "  rice-water"  stools,  from  their  resemblance 
to  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled.  At  this  time  they  are  perfectly 
liquid,  exceedingly  pale,  somewhat  opalescent  or  occasionally  whitish  or 
milky,  having  but  little  odor.  When  this  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand, 
more  or  less  sediment  falls,  resembling  Hakes  of  boiled  rice,  leaving  a 
whey-like  fluid  above,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1005  to  1010, 
and  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  The  quantity  of  deposit  is 
actually  very  small,  Dr.  Parkes  having  found  the  amount  deposited  from 
a  pint  not  to  weigh  when  dried  more  than  four  grains.  Chemically  the 
evacuations  consist  mainly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  a  considerable 
proportion  of  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  especially  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  but  very  little  albumen  or  other  organic  matter.  The  sediment  has 
been  supposed  to  be  modified  fibrin  or  mucus.  Microscopically  the  ob- 
jects which  have  been  described  are  abundant  granules;  active  amoebi- 
form  particles  of  bioplasm  ;  nuclei ;  round,  nucleated,  and  granular  cells, 
resembling  pus-  or  exudation-cells ;  peculiar  hyaline  cells  ;  a  few  epithe- 
lium particles;  fungi,  bacteria,  vibrios;  and  occasionally  triple  phos- 
phates. In  exceptional  cases  blood  or  its  coloring  matter  is  discharged. 
Often  the  diarrhoea  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  griping,  and  a  burning' 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  frequently  experienced.  Vomiting 
comes  on  later,  and  is  less  severe  and  profuse,  occurring  chiefly  after  any- 
thing is  taken.  The  vomited  matters,  which  are  often  expelled  with 
much  force,  at  first  consist  of  the  previous  stomach-contents,  but  soon 
assume  the  characters  of  a  clear,  colorless  or  yellow,  thin  fluid,  mixed 
with  mucus  and  disintegrated  epithelium.  The  cramps  usually  set  in  at 
the  same  time  as  the  rice-water  stools  appear,  affecting  mainly  the  fingers 
and  toes,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  thighs,  but  sometimes  the  abdominal 
muscles  also  suflfer.     Thirst  soon  becomes  a  distressing  symptom. 

In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  purging  and  vomiting  a  sense  of 
exhaustion  is  felt,  and  signs  of  depression  and  collapse  appear,  culminat- 
ing, if  the  symptoms  do  not  subside,  in  those  characteris>tic  of  the  next 
stage,  under  which  they  may  be  more  conveniently  described. 

3.  Stage  of  Collapse — Algide  Stage. — There  is  no  abrupt  commence- 
ment of  this  stage,  but  a  more  or  less  rapid  transition  from  the  former. 
The  aspect  of  the  patient  becomes  highly  characteristic.  The  features 
are  pinched  and  shrunken,  ahsumii^  a  leaden  or  livid  hue,  especially 
about  the  lips;  the  eyeballs  sink  in  their  sockets,  while  the  lower  eyelids 
fall,  and  the  eyes  are  half-clo«ed  ;  the  nose  becomes  sharp  and  pointed, 
and  the  cheeks  are  hollowed.  The  entire  surface  of  the  body  is  more  or 
less  cyanotic,  but  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  while  the  skin  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  aspect,  being  often  at  the  same 
time  bathed  in  cold  sweats,  the  hands  appearing  sodden  like  those  of  a 
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washerwoman.  When  the  skin  is  pinched  up  the  folds  disappear  slowly. 
The  temperature  rapidly  falls,  and  the  surface  soon  assumes  a  deathlike 
coldness,  particularly  over  exposed  parts,  though  it  is  stated  that  the 
temperature  within Uhe  body  is  usually  increased.  In  the  mouth  it  ranges 
from  79^  to  88°,  in  the  axilla  from  90°  to  97°  (Goodeve);  in  the  vagina 
and  rectum  it  is  considerably  higher.  The  circulatory  organs  and  blood 
afford  evidences  of  grave  disturbance.  The  radial  pulse  is  exceedingly 
feeble  and  thready,  or  even  extinct,  and  in  bad  cases  no  pulsation  can 
be  felt  in  the  brachial,  or  even  in  the  carotid  arteries,  while  the  cardiac 
impulse  and  sounds  become  extremely  weak  or  almost  imperceptible. 
The  general  capillary  circulation  is  seriously  embarrassed.  When  a  vein 
is  opened  little  or  no  blood  escapes,  this  fluid  being  thick,  viscid,  and 
tar-like.  The  respiratory  functions  are  also  impeded.  There  is  parox- 
ysmal dyspnoea,  accompanied  with  gasping  for  breath,  and  a  sense  of  op- 
pression and  craving  for  air,  at  last  becoming  almost  continuous.  The 
expired  air  is  cold  and  very  deficient  in  carbonic  anhydride.  The  voice 
is  extremely  weak,  and  often  becomes  ultimately  a  mere  whisper  or  even 
entirely  inaudible.  The  nervous  system  necessarily  suffers  severely.  As 
a  rule  muscular  prostration  is  marked,  but  the  strength  is  now  and  then 
wonderfully  retained.  There  is  a  great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  with 
wakefulness,  the  patient  tossing  about  and  throwing  off  the  bedclothes. 
At  first  much  anxiety  is  felt,  but  this  soon  changes  into  apathy  and  in- 
difference. Occasionally  headache,  giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  muscae 
volitantes,  or  cloudiness  of  vision  are  complained  of  The  mind  is  for  a 
time  clear  though  inactive,  but  in  cases  ending  fatally  stupor  sets  in,  fol- 
lowed by  coma.  Reflex  excitability  is  markedly  impaired.  Cramps  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time. 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  impairment  or  complete  cessation 
of  the  functio7is  of  absorption  and  secretion.  No  saliva  is  formed,  while 
the  urine  is  almost  entirely  or  quite  suppressed.  At  this  time  the  purg- 
ing and  vomiting  diminish  in  amount  and  frequency,  though  there  may 
be  much  retching  ;  the  stools  are  less  liquid  usually,  they  contain  mucus 
or  gelatinous  masses,  and  are  often  passed  in  bed.  Ultimately  they  may 
become  extremely  offensive,  the  smell  resembling  that  of  decomposed  fish. 
Intense  thirst  is  experienced,  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
patient  constantly  craving  for  cold  drinks,  which  are  swallowed  with 
spasmodic  avidity,  probably  to  be  immediately  rejected.  The  tongue 
feels  cold  to  the  touch. 

The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  just  described  varies  much.  When  they 
are  developed  in  their  full  severity  recovery  seldom  takes  place,  death  oc- 
curring more  or  less  speedily,  being  preceded  by  signs  of  more  and  more 
complete  interference  with  the  respiratory  functions,  increased  capillary 
stagnation,  and  coma.  In  most  cases  the  temperature  rises  with  the  ap- 
proach of  death.     In  the  less  marked  cases,  however,  recovery  follows  not 
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UDfrequently,  and  there  is  no  condition  which  is  utterly  hopeless.     The 
phenomena  attending  restoration  will  now  be  considered. 

4.  Stage  of  Reaction, — The  prominent  signs  indicating  restoration  after 
an  attack  of  cholera  are  a  gradual  change  in  the  expression,  general  as- 
pect, and  color;  improvement  in  the  pulse  and  cardiac  action,  with  dimi- 
nution in  the  capillary  stasis  ;  and  return  of  heat  to  the  surface.  Breath- 
ing becomes  at  the  same  time  more  regular  and  calm  ;  while  the  restless- 
ness, thirst,  and  other  symptoms  abate,  and  the  secretions  are  re-estab- 
lished. The  patient  oflen  falls  into  a  calm  doze  ;  vomiting  ceases,  but  a 
little  purging  may  continue,  the  stools,  however,  containing  bile.  There  is 
said  to  be  no  actual  rise  of  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  reaction,  but 
a  cooling  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  while  the  outer  parts  warm  up 
(Jiiterbogk).  This  stage  may  terminate  in  speedy  convalescence,  but  such 
is  oflen  not  the  case,  certain  complications  or  sequehe  being  very  liable  to 
supervene,  or  now  and  then  a  relapse  taking  place,  which  may  prove  fatal. 
Occasionally  also  the  reaction  is  imperfect,  and  the  symptoms  continue  to 
a  jgreater  or  less  degree,  there  being  no  pyrexia,  and  the  patient  dying  in 
a  few  days,  or  sinking  into  a  typhoid  state,  or  ultimately  making  slow  prog- 
ress towards  recovery.  A  most  important  matter  during  the  progress  of 
convalescence  is  to  look  for  the  re-establish raent  of  the  secretory  functions, 
especially  as  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  tem- 
perature not  unfrequently  rises  above  the  normal  without  any  obvious 
cause. 

Complications  and  SEQUELiT5. — Among  the  less  important  complica- 
tions and  sequelae  mentioned  by  Dr.  Goodeve  are  mild  consecutive  fever, 
with  general  disturbance,  which  may  assume  a  remittent  or  intermittent 
type,  usually  ending  in  recovery  in  a  few  days  ;  obstinate  vomiting,  often 
associated  with  more  or  less  gastritis,  which  may  become  very  serious  ;  fre- 
quent hiccough,  with  gaseous  eructations  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  and  want 
of  sleep.  The  more  grave  complications  usually  met  with  are  acute  des- 
quamative nephritis  with  signs  of  uraemia,  the  renal  disease  sometimes  be- 
coming chronic ;  "  cholera  typhoid  ;"  severe  enteritis,  occasionally  of  a 
diphtheritic  character;  chronic  diarrhcea  or  dysentery,  and  low  pneumo- 
nia or  pleurisy.  The  urine  is  usually  albuminous,  and  may  contain  some 
hyaline  casts  during  convalescence,  but  in  favorable  cases  it  soon  becomes 
normal.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  assumes  the  characters  indicative 
of  acute  renal  disease,  while  other  symptoms  of  this  condition  appear,  along 
with  signs  of  uraemia.  The  term  cholera  typhoid  has  been  used  vaguely  ; 
the  symptoms  are  merely  those  pertaining  to  the  typhoid  state  generally, 
and  they  may  be  associated  with  uraemia,  or  with  any  adynamic  inflamma- 
tion, or  they  are  sometimes  independent  of  obvious  morbid  changes,  being 
then  probably  due  to  blood-poisoning.  The  temperature  rises  should  in- 
flammatory complications  set  in. 

A  cholera  eruption  or  exanthem  has  been  described,  but  though  erythem- 
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atous,  maculated,  papular,  urticarial,  or  even  purpuric  eruptions  appear 
in  some  instances,  there  is  none  characteristic  of  cholera. 

As  occasional  sequelae  are  mentioned  inflammation  of  the  genitals;  par- 
otid bubo;  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  its  consequences;  gangrene  of 
various  parts ;  and  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  boils,  or  ulcers.  In  many 
cases,  especially  if  the  illness  has  been  prolonged,  a  condition  of  marked 
debility  and  anaemia  remains  behind. 

Varieties. — In  some  cases  the  collapse  stage  sets  in  after  little  or  no 
previous  purging  or  vomiting,  death  ensuing  very  speedily.  On  the  other 
hand  this  stage  may  be  imperfectly  developed.  During  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  are  met  with,  lasting  several  days, 
and  generally  unattended  with  pain,  to  which  the  terms  choleraic  diarrhcea 
or  cholerine*  are  applied.  The  stools  are  usually  pale,  liquid,  and  copi- 
ous ;  there  may  be  vomiting  and  cramps ;  while  the  patient  feels  much 
exhausted  and  seriously  ill.  These  cases  have  been  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  milder  dose  of  the  cholera  poison,  and  they  may  pass  into  true  cholera, 
though  sometimes  they  prove  fatal  independently  of  this.  Towards  the 
end  of  some  epidemics  the  choleraic  diarrhoea  passes  into  a  kind  of  low 
fever. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  sporadic^  bilious,  or  English 
cholera^  or  summer  diarrhea,  the  symptoms  of  which  sometimes  closely  re- 
semble those  of  true  cholera.  Ordinarily  they  are  less  severe;  the  stools 
and  vomited  matters  contain  bile ;  there  is  more  griping  ;  urine  is  not  en- 
tirely suppressed;  the  duration  is  longer,  while  the  mortality  is  much 
less  (Goodeve).  Some  cause,  such  as  an  error  in  diet,  can  generally  be 
found  for  the  attack. 

Pathology. — All  authorities  seem  agreed  that  cholera  is  primarily 
due  to  the  action  of  some  specific  morbid  poison  upon  the  system,  the 
nature  of  which  is  at  present  doubtful.  Beyond  this  point  there  are  wide 
divergencies  of  opinion.  Dr.  George  Johnson  and  others  consider  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  cholera  are  directly  due  to  this  poison,  which  acts 
first  on  the  blood,  in  which  it  is  enormously  multiplied,  and  then  af- 
fects certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  sympathetic 
and  the  nerve  centres  influencing  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs, 
thus  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  intestinal  smaller  arteries  and 
capillaries,  with  consequent  distension  and  free  transudation,  while  the 
small  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  will  not  al- 
low the  blood  to  pass  through  these  organs.  According  to  this  view  the 
purging  aud  vomiting  are  regarded  as  eliminatory  of  a  morbid  poison. 
Another  class  of  pathologists  believe  that  the  cholera  poison  acts  primarily 
and  immediately  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  subsequent  phe- 
nomena of  collapse  are  the  consequence  of  the  intestinal  disease,  and  of 
the  violent  purging  and  vomiting  accompanying  it,  being  due  to  the  physi- 
cal changes  in  the  blood,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 

*  The  term  cholerine  has  albo  been  applied  by  Dr.  W.  Farr  to  the  poison  which 
originates  cholera. 
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system  thus  induced.  The  blood  does  unquestionably  undergo  some  very 
marked  alterations.  As  already  stated  it  becomes  very  thick  and  dark. 
Water  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  both  from  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  from  the 
corpuscles,  and  hence  a  serious  disturbance  arises  in  the  relations  of  these 
constituents  to  each  other.  Soon  also  the  proportion  of  saline  ingredients 
is  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  organic  elements  is  relatively  in- 
creased, especially  of  the  corpuscles  and  albumen.  The  specific  gravity  is 
considerably  raised.  Occasionally  the  blood  is  acid.  During  the  collapse 
9iage  it  may  contain  urea  and  other  products  of  decomposition,  some  of 
which  may  originate  in  changes  in  the  stagnant  blood  itself  In  the  reac' 
Hon  »tage  these  materials  are  often  very  abundant.  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cun- 
ningham have  described  peculiar  microscopic  changes  observed  in  chol- 
eraic blood  removed  during  life,  as  well  as  in  that  obtained  after  death, 
viz.,  the  rapid  development  and  multiplication  of  active  bioplastic  bodies, 
ultimately  forming  cells;  and  they  consider  that  these  changes  may  goon 
in  the  body,  and  that  this  may  account  for  the  abundant  bioplasts  and 
cells  found  in  the  cholera  evacuations.  The  alterations  in  the  blood  will 
explain  the  thirst,  and  the  drying  up  and  shrivelling  of  the  tissues  ;  as 
well  as  to  a  great  degree  the  capillary  stagnation,  the  disturbance  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  functions,  and  the  suppression  of  secretions. 
At  the  same  time  these  phenomena  are  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  exerted  upon  the  heart  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  feeble 
action  of  this  organ  aiding  in  producing  many  of  the  symptoms,  because 
it  cannot  drive  the  blood  through  the  vessels.  The  dyspnoea  is  also  to 
gome  extent  due  to  the  pulmonary  collapse.  The  cyanotic  appearance  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  stagnation  of  blood,  partly  of  its  concentrated  and 
venous  character. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  fact  of  purging  ceasing  during  the  col- 
lapse period  does  not  always  imply  that  fluid  has  ceased  to  transude,  for  at 
this  time  the  intestines  are  often  paralyzed,  and  may  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  which  they  are  unable  to  expel. 

The  phenomena  which  characterize  the  reaction  stage  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  impurities  which  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  they  are  more  liable  to 
arise  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  collapse  stage,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  which  elapses  before  secretion  is  properly  established  after  reaction 
has  commenced.  ^  These  phenomena  are  properly  promoted  in  some  cases 
by  improper  employment  of  stimulants  and  drugs. 

Prognosis — Mortality — Duration. — It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  prognosis  in  cholera  is  always  very  grave.  The  mortality  varies 
in  different  epidemics,  ranging  from  20  or  30  to  70  or  80  per  cent.;  it  is 
highest  in  the  early  part  of  an  epidemic.  On  an  average  more  than  half 
the  cases  recover.  The  chief  general  circumstances  rendering  the  prognosis 
worse  are  infirmity  and  old  age ;  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions ;  pre- 
vious intemperance ;  debility  from  any  cause ;  or  the  existence  of  renal 
disease.     During  the  actual  attack  the  prognosis,  both  immediate  and  re- 
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raote,  18  more  grave  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  signs  of  col- 
lapse set  in,  and  to  their  intensity  and  duration.  Rapid  cessation  of  pul- 
sation in  the  larger  arteries  ;  great  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions; a  striking  fall  in  temperature  ;  marked  cyanosis  ;  or  a  tendency  to 
coma,  are  all  very  bad  signs.  The  cessation  of  purging  is  sometimes  un- 
favorable, indicating  paralysis  of  the  intestines.  When  reaction  sets  in, 
there  are  many  dangers  to  be  feared,  but  a  more  favorable  progress  to- 
wards convalescence  is  to  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  functions  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  re-established,  and  to 
the  continuous  and  regular  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  Most  of  the 
subsequent  complications  or  sequelae  are  exceedingly  serious. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  cholera  may  range  from  a  couple  of  hours  to 
some  weeks,  reckoning  in  its  sequelae.  The  average  duration  of  fatal  cases 
is  from  two  to  three  days.     The  length  of  each  stage  varies  considerably. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  preventive  ^rea^me^if  of  cholera  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  calls  first  for  consideration.  During  an  epidemic  of  this  dis- 
ease all  the  rules  laid  down  in  a  former  chapter,  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics,  must  be  rigidly  carried  out, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  competent  individuals.  Cleanliness 
and  free  ventilation  are  highly  important.  Particular  attention  is  de- 
manded with  regard  to  the  cJioleraic  stools,  which  should  be  immediately 
disinfected,  and  so  disposed  of  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  their  be- 
conjing  mixed  with  drinking-water,  care  being  taken  that  the  sewers  and 
drains  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  that  they  are  well  flushed  with  disin- 
fectants from  time  to  time.  On  no  account  must  the  excreta  be  recklessly 
thrown  out  on  the  ground,  and  if  there  is  no  proper  place  to  receive  them, 
they  should  be  buried  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  away  from  all 
habitations.  Most  important  is  it  to  attend  to  the  water-supply,  and  to  see 
that  the  water  used  is  abundant  and  pure.  It  should  always  be  filtered. 
Food  must  also  be  looked  to,  and  especially  milk.  Persons  should  be 
warned  against  errors  in  diet,  intemperance,  and  other  injurious  influ- 
ences ;  while  everything  must  be  done  to  calm  the  minds  of  those  inhabit- 
ing an  infected  district,  and  to  prevent  needless  fear  and  depression. 
During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  very  properly  the  custom  to  organize 
staffs  of  medical  men  and  their  assistants,  in  order  to  carry  out  thoroughly 
all  the  necessary  preventive  measures,  and  to  treat  cases  as  soon  as  they 
arise,  house  to  house  visitation  being  practiced  daily.  It  is  highly  desira- 
ble that  all  persons  who  are  able  to  do  so  should  remove  from  infected 
districts. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  bodies  should  be  buried  as 
soon  as  possible,  each  being  surrounded  in  its  coffin  with  some  disinfectant, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  lime,  and  carbolic  acid.  An  apartment 
which  has  been  occupied  by  a  cholera  patient  must  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected and  cleansed,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  destroy  clothing  and 
bedding. 
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2.  The  curative  treatment  of  cholera  is  unfortunately  in  many  cases  quite 
hopeless,  but  oflen  much  may  be  done,  particularly  at  an  early  period  of 
the  complaint.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  follow  a  routine  plan  in  all  cases, 
but  the  practitioner  should  be  guided  as  to  the  measures  to  be  employed 
by  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Per- 
sonal supervision  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  is  desirable,  so  far 
as  this  b  practicable,  in  order  to  see  that  the  treatment  is  properly  carried 
out.  The  earlier  this  treatment  is  commenced  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be 
successful,  and  patients  should  take  to  their  bed  at  once.  During  a  cholera 
epidemic  the  slightest  case  of  diarrhoea  ought  to  receive  the  most  prompt 
attention,  and  the  public  should  be  instructed  on  this  point,  places  being 
established  where  they  may  at  once  obtain  the  necessary  medicines. 

In  the  evacuation  stage  two  directly  contrary  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  employed,  most  practitioners  using  measures  for  checking  the  diar- 
rh(eA;  a  few  encouraging  i%  acting  on  the  principle  that  it  is  eliminatory 
of  a  poison.  Dr.  G.  Johnson  gives  castor  oil  at  frequent  intervals.  Others 
have  advocated  the  use  of  calomel,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  ;}ur(7a- 
tiv€8.  Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  of  early  choleraic  diarrhoea  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  is  beneficial,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  irritant  matters; 
but,  apart  from  all  theoretical  considerations,  experience  has  proved  that 
the  systematic  employment  of  this  plan  of  treatment  is  by  no  means 
attended  with  favorable  results.  Most  decidedly  the  evacuations  ought  to 
be  checked  as  soon  as  possible  in  my  opinion.  Opium  is  the  great  remedy 
for  this  purpose,  the  best  preparations  being  the  pill,  tincture,  liquor  opii 
sedativus,  or  Dover's  powder,  the  liquid  preparations  answering  best  if 
there  is  much  vomiting,  or  if  speedy  absorption  is  required.  This  drug, 
however,  requires  much  care  in  its  employment  in  cholera.  Should  there 
be  signs  that  the  collapse  stage  is  approaching,  particular  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  administering  opium,  while  it  is  inadmissible  if  this  stage  has 
become  established.  If  the  indications  are  favorable,  it  seems  best  to  give 
a  full  dose  at  once,  and  subsequently  to  repeat  it  in  small  quantities  as  it 
is  needed.  Should  the  first  dose  be  vomited,  it  must  be  repeated  after  a 
short  interval.  Various  astringents  are  also  useful,  especially  acetate  of 
lead  (gr.  ij-iij);  tannin  or  gallic  acid  (gr.  x-xxx)  ;  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Some  prefer  giving  opium  by  itself,  and  administering  the  remedies 
just  mentioned  between  times;  others  combine  them  with  opium.  The 
experience  of  some  cases  seems  to  indicate  that  the  encouragement  of  very 
free  sweating  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  cholera  may  prove 
beneficial. 

In  the  collapse  stage  opium  must  on  no  account  be  given,  but  if  purging 
continues,  one  of  the  astringents  mentioned  above  may  be  employed.  At 
this  time  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  judicious  use  of  stimulanis. 
Before  any  indications  of  collapse  appear  stimulants  are  not  called  for; 
bat  aa  soon  as  any  weakness  of  the  pulse  is  observed,  or  other  signs  of 
sioking,  their  administration  should  be  commenced.    The  practice  of  pour- 
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ing  in  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  to  be  highly  deprecated, 
and  their  employment  needs  the  most  careful  regulation.  The  most  ser^ 
viceable  are  brandy  with  iced  water  and  champagne.  They  must  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  administration  must  be  mainly  guided  by  their 
influence  upon  the  pulse.  If  the  purging  has  ceased,  brandy  may  be  given 
in  enemata  with  beef  tea.  Diffusible  stimulants  are  also  of  service  in  this 
stage,  sucli  as  aromatic  spirit,  solution,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the 
various  ethers;  camphor,  which  has  been  vaunted  as  a  specific ;  musk,  and 
similar  remedies.  These  may  be  combined  with  essential  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, cinnamon,  or  cajeput.  Niemeyer  found  a  few  cups  of  hot  strong 
coffee  useful  in  many  cases. 

With  regard  to  diet,  it  is  useless  to  give  any  nourishment  at  the  com- 
mencement, as  this  is  only  rejected  immediately.  A  little  beef  tea,  chicken 
broth,  or  arrowroot  and  milk  may  be  tried  at  a  later  period,  if  the  vomit- 
ing ceases.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  an  unlimited  supply  of  ice  to 
suck  throughout,  which  Macnamara  considers  invaluable  in  the  treatment 
of  cholera,  but  he  lays  great  stress  on  prohibiting  every  kind  of  drink 
until  the  collapse  stage  sets  in,  when  iced  water  in  moderation  may  be 
permitted.  Enemata  of  iced  water,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  warm 
milk  have  been  recommended. 

Local  measures  are  often  of  much  service  for  the  relief  of  symptoms.  A 
large  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied  at  once  over  the  abdomen,  and 
repeated  as  occasion  requires.  For  the  relief  of  the  cramps,  hot  bottles, 
sinapisms,  and  friction,  either  with  the  hand  alone,  or  with  turpentine  or 
chloroform  liniment,  may  be  employed ;  if  they  are  very  severe,  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  is  admissible.  In  the  collapse  stage  Niemeyer  recom- 
mended the  application  of  cold  compresses  over  the  abdomen. 

Should  reaction  set  in,  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised,  and  the 
natural  progress  towards  convalescence  must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
needless  medication.  The  diet  needs  particular  attention  at  this  time,  only 
the  blandest  liquid  food  being  allowed  in  moderate  quantities,  and  this 
regulation  of  food  is  demanded  until  the  patient  has  been  entirely  re- 
stored, it  being  improved  gradually  as  the  stools  become  natural.  Water 
may  be  freely  allowed  during  this  stage,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
dissolve  some  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  it,  in  order  to 
replace  the  loss  of  these  salts.  It  is  highly  important  to  watch  for  the 
re- establishment  of  the  secretions,  and,  if  necessary,  measures  may  be 
adopted  to  encourage  this  result.  Complications  and  aequeUz  must  be 
treated  as  they  arise.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  always 
desirable  to  check  diarrhoea  at  this  time,  should  the  stools  be  very  offen- 
sive, and  that  inflammatory  affections  require  a  supporting  treatment 
Tonics  and  iron  are  often  serviceable  during  convalescence. 

It  is  important  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  veniUaHon 
of  the  sick-room,  and  to  see  to  the  immediate  removal  and  disinfection  of 
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wet  and  soiled  bedclothes,  it  being  advisable  also  to  have  a  mackintosh 
placed  under  the  patient.  Due  precautions  must  be  taken  against  bed- 
sores, frequent  examination  of  parts  pressed  upon  being  made.  Should  the 
urine  be  retained,  the  bladder  must  be  emptied  by  means  of  the  catheter ; 
if  it  is  suppressed,  hot  applications  over  the  loins  and  dry-cupping  are 
indicated. 

For  such  a  disease  as  cholera  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  innumer- 
able specific  modes  of  treatment  have  been  advocated,  but  all  have  proved 
equally  inefficient.  Without  making  any  comment,  I  merely  mention 
some  of  the  most  prominent,  viz.,  the  administration  of  saline  salts,  chiefly 
carbonates  and  chlorides,  either  freely  by  the  mouth,  by  enema,  or  by  in- 
jection of  a  warm  solution  into  the  veins,  the  use  of  warm,  vapor,  or  hot- 
air  baths,  or  of  the  wet  sheet,  application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  the  employ- 
ment of  antiseptics,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulpho-carbolates,  chloralum,  etc., 
inhalation  of  oxygen,  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  administration  of 
calomel,  gr.  i-ij,  at  frequent  intervals,  or  of  bisulphide  of  mercury.  Re- 
cently salicin  and  salicylic  acid  have  been  recommended.  The  various 
cholera  drops  and  pills,  which  are  held  in  repute  in  different  countries, 
are  made  up  of  stimulants,  generally  combined  with  some  preparation  of 
opium. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

GLANDERS  AND  FAB CT— EQUINIA. 

Etiology. — These  affections,  which  are  occasionally  observed  in  man, 
are  transmitted  from  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  distinct  diseases,  or  varieties  of  the  same  malady.  They  are  produced 
by  the  inoculation  or  contact  of  a  specifi/;  poison ,  which  is  contained  chiefly 
in  certain  discharges,  but  also  in  the  excretions,  secretions,  and  blood  ;  and 
they  are  rarely  met  with  except  amongst  those  whose  occupation  brings 
them  much  into  contact  with  horses,  such  as  hostlers  and  grooms. 

Glanders  may  be  propagated  in  consequence  of  a  horse  snorting,  and 
thus  expelling  a  quantity  of  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  on  to  an  indi- 
vidual, or  into  the  surrounding  air,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  inhaled. 
The  poison  may  also  be  conveyed  by  fomites  to  which  the  discharges  be- 
come attached.  It  is  even  said  that  glanders  may  arise  from  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  a  stable  inhabited  by  glandered  horses.  These  diseases  can 
be  retransmitted  to  the  horse  and  ass,  as  has  been  proved  experimentally, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  being  communicated 
from  one  human  being  to  another. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Glanders  and  farcy  are  characterized  by 
eertain  peculiar  morbid  changes.     In  the  former,  hard  nodules  form  in 
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connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and 
respiratory  passages,  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  skin,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  muscles,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  These  are  made  up  of  cells,  the 
result  of  proliferation,  which  soon  degenerate,  the  nodules  rapidly  becom- 
ing soft  and  breaking  down,  forming  abscesses  and  ulcers.  The  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  is  inflamed,  and  presents  little  pustular  elevations  or 
patches,  which  finally  break  out  into  excavated  ulcers,  and  these  may 
lead  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  with  perforation  of  the  septum. 
The  frontal  sinuses  may  contain  a  puriform  fluid.  The  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  are  also  frequently  affected.  The  lungs  present  pneumonic 
patches  or  abscesses.  Small  yellow  elevations  may  be  seen  on  the  pleurse, 
with  fibrinous  deposits  underneath.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged, 
softened,  and  reddish.  Superficial  petechia,  ecchymoses,  or  gangrene  are 
sometimes  observed,  or  there  may  be  suppuration  or  gangrene  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  A  peculiar  eruption 
appears  on  the  skin. 

Farcy  differs  from  glanders  in  that  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  not 
affected,  but  so-called  iuherdes,  buds,  or  tumors  form  in  connection  with 
the  skin,  which  break  down  into  deep,  unhealthy  ulcers,  or  the  lymphatic 
system  may  be  chiefly  involved. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Acute  Glanders. — The  period  of  incubation  is  usually 
from  three  to  eight  days.  After  inoculation  local  signs  of  inflammation 
appear  first  as  a  rule,  the  neighboring  lymphatics  being  also  affected. 
Ordinarily  the  disease  is"  ushered  in  by  such  general  symptoms  as  rigors, 
languor,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  headache,  often  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea, with  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia.  Soon  subcutaneous  formations 
are  noticed,  especially  on  the  face  and  near  the  joints,  which  quickly 
change  into  abscesses  containing  unhealthy  and  fetid  pus.  Over  these  the 
skin  becomes  red  or  violet,  and  sometimes  limited  gangrene  sets  in. 
Usually  a  peculiar  cutaneous  eruption  appears,  especially  on  the  cheeks, 
arms,  and  thighs.  It  begins  in  the  form  of  small,  inteqsely  red  spots, 
which  soon  become  papular,  and  afterwards  pustular.  This  eruption  is 
not  due  to  any  exudation  under  the  cuticle,  but  to  circumscribed  destruc- 
tion of  the  true  skin.  Dark  bullie  often  appear  also  on  the  face,  trunk, 
fingers  or  toes,  and  organs  of  generation,  followed  by  gangrene.  Erysipel- 
atous inflammation  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and  surrounding  parts  is  not  uncom- 
monly observed,  which  may  extend  to  the  scalp.  The  eruption  is  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  profuse  fetid  sweats. 

A  prominent  symptom  of  glanders  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  at  first 
thin  and  scanty,  but  soon  becoming  abundant,  purulent,  viscid,  extremely 
fetid,  and  often  sanious.  It  clogs  the  nostrils  and  obstructs  breathing, 
while  it  escapes  through  the  posterior  nares,  causing  much  distress  and 
irritation.  A  thick  matter  also  comes  from  between  the  eyelids,  and  some- 
times from  the  mouth,  which  is  then  the  seat  of  ulceration  and  pustules. 
The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  may  be  enlarged. 
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The  constitutional  symptoms  increase  in  severity  as  the  case  progresses, 
being  more  or  less  a  typhoid  character,  and  iudicative  of  septicaemia. 
Thus  there  is  marked  prpstration,  with  a  brown  and  dry  tongue,  and  a  very 
rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  Diarrhoea  and  tympanitis  are  frequent 
symptoms,  the  stools  being  exceedingly  fetid  and  sometimes  bloody. 
There  is  also  dyspnoea,  with  hurried  breathing,  hard  cough  with  but  little 
expectoration,  weak  voice,  and  foul  breath.  Delirium  and  coma  ulti- 
mately set  in,  and  death  terminates  the  scene  in  most  cases  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  week,  but  it  may  happen  much  earlier 
or  later  than  this. 

2.  Chronic  Glanders, — This  variety  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
usually  a  sequel  of  farcy.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  lassitude  and  articular 
pains,  sore  throat,  disagreeable  or  painful  sensations  in  the  nose,  with  more 
or  less  puriform  and  bloody  discharge,  cough,  with  expectoration,  dysp- 
noea, and  altered  voice.  After  a  time  ulceration  may  be  observed  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  followed  by  caries  or  perforation.  The 
pharynx  may  also  be  ulcerated.  There  is  no  eruption.  The  general 
symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in  the  acute  form,  but  the  latter  may 
supervene.     The  duration  of  chronic  glanders  is  very  variable. 

3.  Aciite  Farcy, — The  great  difference  between  this  affection  and  gland- 
ers lies  in  the  want  of  implication  of  the  nares.  In  one  class  of  cases  the 
eruption  is  present,  in  another  there  is  no  eruption,  but  merely  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels,  with  soft  tumors  under  the  skin, 
named  farcy  buttons  and  farcy  buds.  The  former  group  are  by  far  the  more 
serious. 

4.  ChronicFarcy, — After  constitutional  symptoms,  subcutaneous  tumors 
form,  which  become  abscesses,  and  these  discharge  their  contents,  leaving 
foul,  deep,  and  indolent  ulcers.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  wasting,  with 
great  debility.  The  complaint  may  end  in  true  glanders,  or  death  may 
result  from  exhaustion  or  pyiemia.  Occasionally  recovery  takes  place. 
The  duration  is  very  variable. 

5.  Equinia  Mitis, — An  affection  is  thus  named  which  is  derived  by  con- 
tagion from  horses  suffering  from  the  *^  grease,"  The  symptoms  are  fever, 
(Repression,  and  shivering,  with  a  pustular  eruption,  which  dries  up  into 
scabs,  and  these  fall  off,  leaving  distinct  scars. 

Prognosis  in  all  these  affections  is  very  grave,  for  they  almost  always 
prove  fatal.     Chronic  farcy  may  terminate  in  recovery. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  matter  is  to  exercise  due  precautions 
for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases.  If  inoculation  should  happen,  the 
affected  spot  should  be  immediately  destroyed  by  some  escharotic  A  sup- 
porting, stimulating,  and  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  the  only  one  which 
offers  any  chances  of  success  in  dealing  with  either  of  these  affections,  at 
the  same  time  strict  attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness  and  other  hygienic 
conditions.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  as  they  form.  Antiseptics  inter- 
nally might,  perhaps,  be  of  service. 
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Malignant  Pustule — Charbon. 

Etiology. — In  this  country  malignant  pustule  is  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence  in  the  human  being.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  transmitted  to 
man  mainly  from  sheep  and  oxen,  these,  as  well  as  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals, being  liable  to  the  malady  under  the  names  of  "joint  murrain," 
"  black  quarter,"  etc.  The  poison  is  usually  conveyed  by  direct  inocu- 
lation, the  matter  being  brought  in  some  way  or  other  into  contact  with 
an  abraded  or  wounded  surface  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin  in  parts  where  this  structure  is  very 
thin.  Flies  and  other  insects  have  been  supposed  to  be  instrumental  iu 
carrying  the  poison  from  affected  animals  to  human  beings.  It  is  also 
probable  that  malignant  pustule  may  arise  from  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle 
suffering  from  this  complaint.  The  large  majority  of  cases  have  been  met 
with  in  healthy  adult  males. 

Symptoms. — Almost  always  some  exposed  part  is  inoculated,  often  the 
lip  or  some  other  part  of  the  face,  atid  at  this  spot  the  local  signs  of  malig- 
nant pustule  are  first  perceived.  At  the  outset  a  little  redness  is  observed 
here,  like  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  but  very  soon  a  small  ves- 
icle forms,  attended  with  much  itching  or  a  stinging  sensation,  causing  the 
patient  to  scratch.  In  a  short  time  the  tissues  around  rapidly  swell  and 
become  hard,  brawny,  and  discolored,  until  ultimately  the  aflected  part 
assumes  a  black  and  gangrenous  appearance.  A  surrounding  erysipelatous 
areola  is  observed,  upon  which  secondary  vesicles  form,  while  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  and  glands  in  the  vicinity  become  inflamed.  A  fetid  odor 
arises,  and  if  the  lip  is  affected,  saliva  escapes  in  abundance,  and  the  breath 
is  extremely  fetid.  Soon  general  symptoms  indicative  of  blood-poisoning 
set  in,  viz.,  great  prostration,  cold  clammy  sweats,  very  weak  and  rapid 
pulse,  hurried  respiration,  low  delirium  and  other  nervous  phenomena. 
The  great  majority  of  cases  of  malignant  pustule  terminate  fatally. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  very  grave,  but  recovery  occasionally  takes 
place,  if  energetic  treatment  is  carried  out  at  an  early  period. 

Treatment. — As  early  as  possible  the  affected  spot  should  be  incised, 
and  effectually  cauterized  by  means  of  potassa  fusa  or  the  actual  cautery. 
Some  aniisepiic  application  should  aflerwards  be  used,  such  as  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  a  well -ventilated  apartment, 
and  have  abundant  nourishment,  with  alcoholic  stimulants.  Quinine, 
tincture  of  steel,  and  mineral  acids  are  the  most  reliable  internal  remedies. 
A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  employed  as  a  drink.  Antiseptics 
might  be  administered  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
HTBROPnOBIA— BABIES, 

At  the  present  time  an  important  inquiry  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  with  reference  to  rabies  and 
hydrophobia,  as  observed  respectively  in  the  dog  and  in  man,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  lead  to  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  great  practical  value. 
Meanwhile  there  is  much  that  is  obscure  and  uncertain  about  this  disease, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  known 
respecting  the  complaint  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  subject. 

-Etiology  and  Pathology. — Hydrophobia  is  unquestionably  a  spe- 
cific contagious  disease,  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  of 
unknown  nature,  which  in  the  human  being  is  almost  invariably  intro- 
duced into  the  system  through  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  inflicted  upon  some 
exposed  part  of  the  skin,  but  is  in  rare  instances  transmitted  from  other 
allied  animals,  as  the  cat,  wolf,  or  fox.  Only  a  small  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  those  bitten  by  dogs  actually  suffering  from  rabies  take  the  disease. 
It  may  be  conveyed  in  consequence  of  a  dog  merely  licking  an  exposed 
surface;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  poison  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  entire  skin  where  this  is  thin.  The  contagium  is  contained  mainly 
in  the  saliva  or  buccal  secretion,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  only  through  the 
agency  of  this  fluid  that  it  can  enter  the  human  system.  It  has  been 
aflirmed  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  Mental 
anxiety  has  been  presumed  to  predispose  to  hydrophobia,  and,  indeed, 
some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  this  complaint  is  merely  the  result  of 
mental  terror,  produced  in  a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  independent  of  contagion  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
assumption,  against  which  there  is  the  strongest  evidence. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  poison  of  rabies  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  becomes  increased  both  at  the  wound  and  in  the  system.  It  then 
acts  upon  the  blood,  and  subsequently  is  presumed  to  affect  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  and  the  nerve-centres,  especially  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
will  account  for  the  phenomena  observed. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  changes  which  are  associated 
with  rabies  in  the  dog,  and  hydrophobia  in  man,  have  of  late  received  con- 
siderable attention,  and  have  been  investigated  by  several  eminent  pathol- 
ogists. The  most  striking  alterations  are  observed  in  connection  with  the 
nerve-centres,  and  they  are  mainly  revealed  by  microscopic  examination. 
The  more  obvious  appearances  which  have  been  described  are  marked 
congestion  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  excess  of  serum 
ID  the  veDtricles ;  and  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  cordy  with  small  extravasations  into  its  substance. 
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The  microscopic  chaDges  in  the  nerve-centres  have  most  recently  been 
studied  by  Dr.  Gowers,  and  it  will  suffice  to  give  here  a  summary  of  his 
observations,  which  correspond  in  the  main  with  those  of  other  workers  in  the 
same  field  of  pathology.    In  specimens  removed  from  the  human  subject  he 
noticed  more  or  less  of  the  following  alterations.     There  was  great  disten- 
sion of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  medulla, 
most  marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gray  nuclei  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.     Many  of  the  medium-sized  vessels,  especially  the  veins, 
were  distended  with  blood,  and  contained  ante-mortem  clots,  some  por- 
tions of  which  had  undergone  a  granular  change,  while  in  others  a  peculiar 
change  was  observed,  the  outline  of  the  corpuscles  having  disappeared,  and 
given  place  to  a  spongy  structure,  which  seemed  formed  by  the  swelling 
and  fusion  of  the  corpuscles.     Sometimes  these  clots  by  their  position  and 
aspect  resembled  emboli,  but  Dr.  Gowers  believer*  that  embolism  plays  no 
part  in  the  changes  observed.  The  medium  and  larger  veins  of  the  medulla 
presented   aggregations  of  small  cells  within  the  peri-vascular  sheaths, 
sometimes  in  a  single  layer,  sometimes  in  many  layers,  and  so  densely 
packed  as  to  compress  the  vessel  they  surrounded.     In  exceptional  eases 
the  cells  had  extended  beyond  the  peri-vascular  sheaths,  and  had  inCl- 
trated  the  adjacent  tissue.     Here  and  there  a  diffuse  local  infiltration  of 
similar  cells  into  a  small  area  of  the  tissue  could  be  seen,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  infiltrated  area  a  small  dilated  vein,  without  a  lymphatic  sheath. 
In  other  places  spots  of  larger  size  were  thus  infiltrated,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.   These  areas  corresponded  to  the 
condition  termed  "miliary  abscess."     Similar  small  cells  were  scattered 
through  the  tissue  much  more  abundantly  than  in  health.     They  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Gowers  to  be  of  the  nature  of  migrated  leucocytes.  In  every 
case  examined  many  vessels  were  observed  to  be  surrounded  by  spaces, 
either  empty  or  containing  more  or  less  granular  debris.     The  nerve-cells 
presented  comparatively  little  change.     Many  had  a  granular   aspect, 
while  others  had  a  somewhat  swollen  appearance.    Adjacent  to,  or  around 
many  cells  were  spaces,  in  some  cases  apparently  empty,  in  others  contain- 
ing granules. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  these  lesions,  they  were  found  to  be  com- 
paratively slight  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  were  much  more  marked  above  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  still  more  above  the  point  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius.  They  were  most  intense  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, pneumogastric,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nuclei,  and  slighter  in  the 
auditory,  facial,  and  fifth  nuclei.  The  higher  part  of  the  pons  was  much 
less  affected.  The  region  most  affected  corresponds  to  what  is  regarded  as 
the  "  respiratory  centre  "  of  the  medulla. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  dog  were  similar  to  those  in 
man,  only  more  intense,  amounting  to  a  local  disseminated  myelitis. 
Changes  in  the  convolutions  have  also  been  described  by  Benedikt  in  dogs 
which  had  died  from  rabies. 
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As  to  the  relation  of  the  vascular  changes  to  the  disease,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  primary  or  secondary  to  irritation  of  the  nerve  elements. 
Dr.  Gowers  believes  that  "  the  lesions  are  characteristic  of  hydrophobia, 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  character  and  distribution,  being  intense 
about  the  respiratory  centre,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  due  to  an  acute  disease." 

Among  other  post-mortem  appearances  which  have  been  described  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia  are  congestion  of  dependent  parts,  often  very  marked  ; 
increased  vascularity  of  the  fauces,  with  follicular  enlargement,  and  occa- 
sionally a  deposit  of  lymph  ;  and  acute  desquamative  nephritis. 

Symptoms. — A  very  indefinite  period  of  incubation  intervenes  between 
the  introduction  of  the  poison,  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia.  About  forty  days  is  said  to  be  the  average,  but  it  may  vary 
from  fifteen  days  to  many  months,  or,  it  is  said,  even  years.  In  some 
cases  unusual  objective  appearances  or  subjective  sensations  are  developed 
in  connection  with  the  cicatrix  of  the  bite,  before  the  symptoms  break  out, 
such  as  redness,  itching,  numbness,  or  curious  and  ill-defined  feelings. 

When  the  disease  begins  to  declare  itself,  the  patient  feels  uncomfort- 
able, low-spirited,  despondent,  and  restless;  has  an  undefined  feeling  of 
anxiety  or  dread;  and  complains  of  giddiness,  or  of  alternate  chills  and 
beats.  Then  follows  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  with  involuntary 
deep  sighing  inspirations  from  time  to  time  ;  or  a  sudden  catch  in  the 
breathing  may  first  occur,  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium, 
due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  The  subsequent  characteristic  symptoms 
are  grouped  by  Mr.  Erichsen  as:  1.  Spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration.  2.  Extreme  sensibility  of  the  surface  and  of 
the  special  senses.  3.  Excessive  mental  terror  and  agitation.  The  nature 
of  the  malady  is  generally  revealed  to  the  patient  by  a  fit  of  choking 
brought  on  by  an  attempt  to  drink,  and  by  finding  that  swallowing  has 
become  difficult  or  impossible.  This  condition  becomes  rai)idly  worse  and 
worse,  each  attempt  at  drinking  bringing  on  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration,  which  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
oppression  and  impending  suffocation,  causing  great  distress.  Not  unfre- 
quently  solids  can  be  swallowed  at  first  without  producing  any  disturbance. 
Soon  the  sight  or  sound  of  any  liquid,  or  anything  that  even  suggests  the 
idea  of  drinking,  brings  on  the  spasmodic  attacks,  while  the  patient  spits 
out  the  viscid  secretion  which  forms  in  abundance  in  the  mouth  as  fast  as 
it  is  produced,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted  to  swallow  it.  The  skin  and  special 
senses  also  become  extremely  sensitive,  so  that  the  least  touch  or  a  sudden 
sound  or  light  will  bring  on  the  spasms,  which  ultimately  extend  to  other 
muscles,  assuming  more  or  less  the  characters  of  general  convulsions.  The 
patient  is  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  anxiety,  and  depression,  combined 
with  restlessness.  Often  fits  of  furious  mania  subsequently  occur,  in  which 
the  patient  is  extremely  dangerous  and  utters  strange  sounds,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  barking  being  a  symptom  of  hydrophobia.    In  the 
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intervals  the  intellect  is  generally  quite  clear.  Sometimes  there  are  curious 
persistent  delusions.  As  the  case  progresses  towards  a  fatal  termioation, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  invariable  result,  the  special  symptoms  dimin- 
ish, or  may  even  disappear  altogether,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  from 
exhaustion  and  collapse.  Albuminuria  has  sometimes  been  observed.  In 
rare  instances  death  occurs  suddenly  from  suffocation  during  a  fit  of  spasm. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  five  or  six  days. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  indication  is  to  prevent  hydrophobia, 
by  immediately  cauterizing  the  part  bitten  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  hot  iron,  or  potassa  fusa,  or  by  complete  excision.  Other  modes  of 
preventive  treatment  are  quite  useless.  The  patient's  mind  should  be 
calmed  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  should  be  prevented  from  brooding 
over  his  danger.  There  is  no  remedy  at  present  known  which  is  of  any 
real  service  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  once  the  disease  has  become 
developed.  Relief  might  be  afforded  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia, 
atropia,  or  curara ;  by  the  application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  spine ;  or  by 
inhalation  of  chloroform.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  disease  has  been 
cured  by  the  wet-pack  and  cold  baths,  but  more  positive  evidence  is  needed 
before  such  a  statement  can  be  regarded  as  established. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
DENGUE— DANDY  FEVER— BREAKBONE  FEVER. 

-^Etiology. — Dengue  is  a  peculiar  epidemic  fever  which  attacks  a  great 
number  of  people  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  not  met  with  in  this  country, 
but  prevails  in  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  known  what  the  actual  cause  of  the  complaint  is ;  some 
believe  it  to  be  contagious,  but  tlie  evidence  on  this  point  is  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Symptoms. — After  an  inciihaiion  period  of  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
ten  days,  the  invasion  is  usually  somewhat  sudden,  the  symptoms  being 
chilliness,  a  sense  of  debility  and  general  uneasiness,  with  violent  pains  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  back,  as  well  as  in  a  variable  number  of 
joints,  which  are  somewhat  swollen.  There  is  also  headache,  and  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  often  disturbed,  but  the  tongue  remains  clean.  At  first 
the  symptoms  very  much  resemble  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  a  short 
time  fever  sets  in,  and  sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption  appears.  The 
lymphatic  glands  and  testicles  may  be  painful  and  enlarged.  In  from 
twelve  hours  to  three  or  four  days  the  symptoms  subside,  but  debility  re- 
mains, with  some  painful  sensations.  Aftier  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or 
four  days,  the  fever  and  pains  return,  or  severe  headache  sets  in.    The 
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tongue  becoin£8  much  furred,  and  there  is  considerable  epigastric  uneasi- 
ness, accompanied  with  nausea.  An  eruption  appears  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  day,  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  which  presents 
very  variable  characters,  either  resembling  that  of  scarlatina  or  measles, 
or  being  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  furunculous,  erysipelatous,  or 
petechial.  As  it  disappears,  scaly  desquamation  sometimes  takes  place. 
The  eruption  is  attended  with  itching  and  tingliug. 

The  symptoms  present  very  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  they  may 
assume  an  asthenic  character.  Almost  all  cases  of  dengue  recover,  the 
average  duration  being  about  eight  days,  but  stiffness  and  soreness  of 
various  parts,  with  debility,  may  remain  for  some  time,  and  sometimes 
several  relapses  occur. 

Treatment. — Emetics  are  recommended  at  the  outset,  with  free  purga- 
tion. The  patient  must  remain  in  bed.  A  saline  diaphoretic  mixture  may 
be  given,  and  opium  is  to  be  freely  administered  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  may  be  sponged  in  order  to  subdue  pyrexia,  and  cold 
applied  to  the  head  for  the  relief  of  headache.  The  diet  must  be  regulated, 
and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  depression,  stimulants  and  nourishing  food 
should  be  given.  Quinine  and  mineral  acids  are  recommended  during  the 
remission,  as  well  as  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PESTIS— PLAQUE. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  of  a  specific  nature,  and  generally  prevails 
as  an  epidemic,  but  may  be  sporadic.  Formerly  it  was  met  with  in  Europe, 
but  at  the  present  time  its  chief  seats  are  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  It  is  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  can  be  conveyed  in 
various  ways.  The  chief  predisposing  causes  are  overcrowding  and  bad 
ventilation,  want  of  cleanliness,  with  accumulation  of  filth,  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food,  debility  from  any  cause,  a  warm  and  moist  condition 
of  the  air,  residence  on  marshy  soil,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain 
rivers.  Epidemics  often  follow  famine,  and  are  generally  preceded  by  a 
sickly,  oppressive,  warm,  and  moist  season. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  is  dark,  and  remains  fluid  or 
coagulates  imperfectly,  while  it  rapidly  putrefies.  All  the  organs  are 
greatly  congested  and  sofleucd,  especially  the  spleen  ;  also  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes,  which  may  present  petechiie  and  ecchymoses.  The 
serous  cavities  contain  more  or  less  efiiision.  The  absorbent  glands  gener- 
ally are  swollen,  dark,  softened,  or  disintegrated.  Buboes  and  carbuncles 
are  usually  present. 

Symptoms. — Plague  is  characterized  by  fever,  generally  of  a  low  type, 
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with  the  local  development  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechise.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  very  short,  and  symptoms  may  set  in  almost  imme- 
diately after  exposure  to  infection.  After  inoculation,  the  distinctive 
glandular  swellings  are  developed  in  four  days.  The  invasion  is  sudden 
in  most  cases,  and  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  varies  from 
a  slight  fever  to  one  of  the  most  virulent  type.  The  early  symptoms  are 
rigors,  restlessness,  a  feeling  of  debility  and  languor,  headache  and  giddi- 
ness, nausea  or  vomiting,  and  prsecordial  oppression  or  uneasiness.  The 
expression  is  heavy  and  stupid,  and  the  eyes  look  muddy  or  suffused. 
Soon  the  temperature  rises,  while  prostration  increases,  with  a  tendency  to 
syncope.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but  weak  or  irregular.  The  tongue  is 
thickly  furred,  and  tends  to  become  dry  and  brown  or  black,  with  sordes 
on  the  teeth.  The  other  prominent  symptoms  are  vomiting,  sometimes  of 
black  matters,  great  thii'st,  diarrhcea  with  offensive  stools,  hurried  respira- 
tion, and  very  foul  breath.  The  urine  is  much  diminished  in  quantity, 
and  may  contain  blood.  Haemorrhages  from  mucous  membranes  are  not 
uncommon.  Nervous  symptoms  are  generally  present,  such  as  delirium, 
stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions.  Death  may  take  place  before  the  appear- 
ance of  any  local  signs. 

Buboes  are  formed  chiefl»y  in  connection  with  the  glands  of  the  groin, 
but  are  also  seen  in  the  axilla,  and  about  the  angles  of  the  jaws.  They 
appear  at  different  periods,  being  preceded  by  darting  pains.  Generally 
they  form  abscesses,  which  discharge  and  heal  slowly,  leaving  permanent 
scars.  Carbuncles  are  observed  mostly  on  the  limbs,  but  may  affect  any 
part  of  the  body.  They  vary  in  number  and  size,  and  are  liable  to  end 
in  gangrene,  sometimes  thus  causing  great  destruction  of  tissues.  Petechiae, 
vibices,  and  livid  patches  are  seen  only  in  bad  cases,  and  there  may  also 
be  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  such  cases. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  is  essential.  The 
bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  An  emetic  at  the  outset  is  recommended. 
Nutritious  food,  stimulants,  mineral  acids,  and  tonics  are  the  remedies 
which  afford  the  best  results.  Probably  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
antiseptics  would  give  them  largely  in  this  disease.  Cold  affusion  or  spong- 
ing may  also  be  employed.  Poultices  are  indicated  for  the  buboes  and 
carbuncles,  followed  by  antiseptic  dressings  when  they  are  discharging. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

YELLOW  FEVEB. 

iBTtOLOQY. — There  is  much  discussion  amongst  those  who  have  had  op- 
portunities for  the  observation  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  as  to  whether  it  is 
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malarial  in  its  origin,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  specific  contagious  disease. 
Most  authorities  maintain  the  latter  view,  holding  that  true  yellow  fever 
is  of  the  continued  type,  but  that  it  may  be  simulated  by  malarial  remit- 
tent fevers.  Thei*e  appears  to  be  strong  evidence  proving  that  the  disease 
can  be  conveyed  by  infection,  and  it  has  thus  originated  in  seaport  towns 
in  this  and  other  countries,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  vessels  with  cases  of 
yellow  fever  on  board.     Fomites  may  be  the  means  of  propagating  it. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  an  excellent  thesis  on  yellow  fever,  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions as  follows : 

"  1.  That  yellow  fever  is  the  highest  development  of  a  group  of  diseases 
which  depend  on  some  unknown  cause,  but  which  appears  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  organic  decomposition. 

"  2.  That  the  various  individual  diseases  of  this  group  may  change  their 
type  and  pass  one  into  the  other,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  cause, 
or  the  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  under  which  such  cause  acts. 

**  3.  That  the  general  laws  of  zymotic  diseases,  as  observed  in  this  coun- 
try, hold  good  for  this  group  also. 

"  4.  That  the  same  causes  which  augment  or  develop  contagious  proper- 
ties in  the  zymotic  diseases  of  this  climate,  will  develop  contagious  proper- 
ties in  yellow  fever. 

•*  5.  And  that  consequently  yellow  fever  may  under  such  circumstances 
become  contagious  and  spread." 

In  certain  regions  yellow  fever  is  endemic,  and  it.  occurs  also  in  severe 
epidemics.  Its  principal  seats  are  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the  seaports 
of  North  and  South  America,  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  at  least  72^  F.,  and 
is  rarely  met  with  at  an  altitude  of  more  than^from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Among  the  chief  external  predisposing  causes  are  mentioned  :  long-con- 
tinued high  tem|)erature,  a  swampy  or  low-lying  and  crowded  district, 
filthiness  and  other  anti-hygienic  conditions.  The  disease  is  more  liable 
to  attack  children,  males,  the  white  races,  and  those  who  have  recently 
come  into  an  infected  district.  Intemperance  and  other  excesses,  fatigue, 
and  exposure  to  night  air  and  dews  also  increase  the  liability  to  the  com- 
plaint, while  individual  predisposition  seems  to  exist  in  some  instances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  body  may  or  may  not  be  emaciated. 
The  skin  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  as  well  as  much  congested  in  dependent 
parts,  and  in  those  distant  from  the  centre  of  circulation.  The  tissues  are 
generally  Bofi  and  flabby.  More  or  less  congestitm  of  organs  is  observed, 
sometimes  with  extravasations  of  blood,  and  effusions  into  serous  cavities. 
Softening  of  the  heart,  with  molecular  degeneration  of  its  fibres,  is  usually 
met  with,  and  the  blood  coagulates  imperfectly,  though  soft  clots  are  gen- 
erally found  in  the  cardiac  cavities.  The  stomach  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  morbid  changes.  It  often  contains  more  or  less  '*  black  vomit,"  or 
blood  andergoiDg  alterations.    Sometimes  a  black  or  bloody  mucus  sticks 
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to  the  lining  membrane.  Signs  of  congestion  or  inflammation  are  present 
in  most  cases.  An  inflammatory  condition  has  been  described  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  sympathetic  system. 

Symi'toms. — The  prominent  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  vary  in  diflerent 
epidemics,  and  cases  exhibit  all  grades  of  intensity,  from  a  very  mild  form 
of  the  disease  to  one  of  the  most  malignant  type.  Usually  three  stages 
may  be  recognized,  following  2l  period  of  incubatwn,  the  duration  of  which 
is  usually  from  two  to  four  days,  but  it  is  said  that  it  may  range  from  one 
to  fifteen  days. 

1.  Invasion  Stage, — The  attack  may  be  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, or  may  come  on  quite  suddenly.  Chills  generally  occur  at  the  out- 
set, but  are  not  always  observed  in  tropical  climates.  These  alternate  with 
a  sense  of  heat,  and  soon  there  is  marked  pyrexia,  its  degree  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  previous  chills,  the  temperature  presenting  a  morning  remia- 
sion.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  in  most  cases  full  and  strong.  The  face 
is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  red  and  suffused,  and  the  expression  is  anxious  and 
distressed.  The  skin  feels  hot,  dry,  and  harsh.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  white  fur,  moist,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged  papillae. 
Sore  throat  may  be  complained  of,  and  there  is  a  constant  desire  for  cool 
drinks  or  ice.  Gastric  symptoms  may  be  present  from  the  first,  but  as  a 
rule  they  only  become  prominent  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
These  symptoms  include  a  sense  of  oppression,  uneasiness,  weight,  or  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  considerable  tenderness,  nausea,  violent 
vomiting,  and  retching,  the  vomited  matters  being  of  a  bilious  character, 
or  containing  streaks  of  blood  or  chocolate-colored  flocculi.  After  a  while 
the  stomach  rejects  everything  without  any  eflfort.  There  is  usually  obstinate 
constipation  with  unhealthy  stools,  which  are  deficient  in  bile,  and  there 
may  be  much  flatulence.  The  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  of  dark  color, 
and  usually  contains  albumen. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  most  distressing  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Severe 
frontal  headache  is  complained  of  from  the  first,  with  shooting  pains  in 
the  temples  and  eyes.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptoms 
in  most  instances,  however,  is  pain  in  the  lumbar  regions  and  limbs,  which 
often  becomes  so  intense  as  to  elicit  screams  and  groans,  and  to  make  the 
patient  writhe  in  agony.  As  this  stage  advances  the  patient  becomes  very 
restless,  the  mind  is  confused,  or  wild,  violent  delirium  may  set  in,  attended 
with  hallucinations.     Occasionally  there  is  more  or  less  stupor. 

The  invasion  stage  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days  usually, 
but  it  may  extend  to  four  or  five  days.     It  is  longer  in  the  milder  cases. 

2.  Stage  of  Renmsion, — A  marked  improvement  is  observed  at  the  close 
of  the  first  stage,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  temporary  but  sometimes  is 
permanent,  convalescence  setting  in,  preceded  by  critical  discharges.  The 
symptoms  subside  more  or  less  completely,  the  patient  feeling  compara- 
tively comfortably  and  often  hopeful,  occasionally  appearing  to  be  quite 
well.    But  at  this  time  there  are  frequently  some  unfavorable  signs. 
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Bainely,  more  marked  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  a  yellowish  tinge  of 
the  skin  and  urine,  a  slow  pulse,  and  sometimes  heaviness  or  stupor.  The 
duration  of  this  remission  is  usually  but  a  few  hours,  but  may  be  prolonged 
to  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Stage  of  Collapse  or  Secondary  Fever, — In  most  cases  signs  of  collapse 
appear,  with  great  prostration  and  debility.  The  skin  generally  assumes 
a  yellow,  orange,  or  bronzed  hue,  but  not  invariably.  This  spreads  from 
the  forehead  downwards,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood.  The  circulation  is  impeded,  the  pulse  becoming  very  rapid,  weak, 
and  irregular,  while  capillary  congestion  or  stagnation  is  observed  in  de- 
pendent and  distant  parts,  sometimes  accompanied  with  petechise  and 
yibices;  at  the  same  time  the  heart  may  be  beating  violently.  In  bad 
cases  hiemorrhages  are  common,  especially  from  the  mucous  surfaces.  The 
tongue  tends  to  become  dry,  brown,  or  black,  or  it  is  smooth,  red,  and  fis- 
sured ;  at  the  same  time  sordes  may  form  on  the  lips  and  teeth.  The  gas- 
tric symptoms  return  and  become  very  intense.  The  so-called  blaxik  vomit 
sets  in  by  degrees,  the  black  color  being  probably  due  to  altered  blood. 
It  is  often  preceded  by  white  vomit.  Black  vomit  is  not  a  constant  symp- 
tom, and  the  exact  characters  of  the  vomited  matters  vary,  pure  blood 
being  sometimes  discharged.  Similar  materials  may  pass  off  in  the  stools. 
The  urine  is  often  more  or  less  deficient,  and  contains  albumen  ;  it  is  some- 
times entirely  suppressed  or  retained.  The  patient  frequently  lies  in  a  state 
of  apathy  and  gloomy  indifference.  Ultimately  collapse  becomes  extreme, 
with  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  slow  sighing  respiration,  and  hiccough.  Con- 
sciousness may  be  retained  to  the  last,  or  low  delirium  or  coma  may  set  in, 
with  convulsions  at  the  close. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  of  this  stage  of  yellow  fever  are  those  of 
more  or  less  intense  secondary  fever,  instead  of  collapse.  This  course  of 
events  may  terminate  in  convalescence,  or  the  fever  assumes  a  typhoid 
type,  ending  fatally. 

Varieties. — As  already  stated,  great  differences  are  observed  in  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  and  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  most  prominent  in  different  cases.  Some  patients 
are  prostrated  at  once,  and  die  very  speedily.  The  named  varieties  are : 
1.  Algid.  2.  Sthenic,  3.  Hasmorrhagic,  4.  Petechial,  5.  Typhous,  These 
several  terms  indicate  the  prominent  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
variety. 

Prognosis. — Yellow  fever  is  always  a  terrible  disease,  but  the  mortality 

varies  much  in  different  epidemics.     Death  usually  takes  place  from  the 

fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  but  may  be  delayed  to  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day, 

or  even  to  a  much  later  period  than  this.     It  has  been  observed  that  many 

apparently  hopeless  cases  recover,  while  others  which  seem  to  be  mild  prove 

speedily  fatal ;  hence  the  prognosis  is  very  uncertain.     A  concise  list  of 

&vorable  and  unfavorable  signs  is  given  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  Reynolds's 

Sjfttem  of  Medicine,  vol.  i,  p.  492. 
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Treatment. — Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  and  rules  of  health  is 
of  prime  importance  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  At  the  outset  hot 
drinks  and  warm  foot-baths  have  been  recommended,  with  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives.  Large  doses  of  calomel  or  of  quinine  used  to  be  given,  but  they 
have  been  proved  to  be  injurious. 

It  is  important  to  excite  free  action  of  the  excreting  organs  as  soon  aa 
possible.  Copious  enemata  containing  turpentine  are  serviceable.  Saline 
drinks  may  be  given  abundantly.  The  skin  should  be  sponged,  or  wet- 
packing  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  patient  is  very  hot.  In  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  which  has  occurred  in  America,  it  is  affirmed  that  a 
patient  was  restored  when  apparently  in  a  hopeless  condition,  by  being 
placed  in  a  net  under  which  an  india-rubber  sheet  was  hung,  and  con- 
stantly syringed  with  iced  water.  Liquid  food  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities,  with  cool  drinks  and  plenty  of  ice.  Alcoholic  stimulants  well- 
diluted  are  also  valuable.  Champagne  is  most  beneficial  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Various  symptoms  require  attention,  but  especially  vomiting.  For  its 
relief  lime-water  and  milk,  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  chlorodyne,  and 
chloroform  have  been  found  most  useful.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  opium  or  morphia,  particularly  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  suppression  of  urine.  Chlorodyne  is  suggested  as  a  substitute, 
in  order  to  procure  sleep  and  to  relieve  pain  ;  hot  applications  or  mustard 
poultices  being  also  applied  externally  over  painful  parts.  Hsemorrbages, 
collapse,  and  typhoid  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  remedies. 
During  convalescence  quinine  may  be  given,  if  recovery  should  take  place. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

CEREBBO'SPINAL  FEVER-EPIDEMIC  CEREBROSPINAL 

MENINGITIS. 

JEtiology. — This  complaint  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  and  presents  the 
characters  of  an  acute  specific  disease,  but  its  exciting  cause  is  by  no  means 
definitely  made  out.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  cerebro-spinal 
fever  is  at  all  contagious.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  mala- 
rial poison,  to  excessive  fatigue,  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  food,  especially 
diseased  grain,  or  to  exposure  to  9old.  Among  the  chief  predisposing 
causes  are  early  age,  especially  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  the  complaint  being 
uncommon  after  thirty-five,  and  very  rare  after  forty,  but  not  infrequent 
in  children,  the  male  sex  markedly,  and  a  cold  season,  most  cases  occurring 
during  winter  or  early  spring.  Unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  do  not  seem 
to  have  much  influence.     Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  met  with  as  an  epidemie 
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principally  where  young  people  are  collected  together,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly common  among  young  recruits  in  barracks. 

Anatomical  CnARAcrERS. — The  most  important  morbid  changes  ob- 
served in  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  are  those  indicative  of  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  There  is  hyperseraia  of 
the  scalp  and  of  the  structures  within  the  cranium,  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  containing  much  dark  fluid  or  softly-coagulated  blood.  There  may 
be  small  hsemorrhagic  eflusions  in  connection  with  the  dura  mater.  The 
subarachnoid  space  contains  excess  of  serum,  but  the  most  striking  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  exudation  in  this  space, 
both  over  the  convexity  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  though  it  is  much 
more  abundant  in  the  latter  situation,  the  cranial  nerves  being  often  im- 
bedded in  it.  The  amount  and  characters  of  this  material  vary  with  the 
duration  of  the  disease ;  in  cases  of  very  short  duration  it  is  generally  in 
small  quantity,  whitish  and  soft;  later  on  it  becomes  more  abundant,  yel- 
lowish or  greenish,  and  somewhat  purulent-looking;  while  in  prolonged 
cases  it  is  again  whiter  and  firmer,  there  being  also  more  serum  under 
thege  circumstances.  The  brain-substance  is  unduly  vascular,  and  may  be 
softened,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricles,  which  contain 
in  many  cases  a  small  quantity  of  purulent-looking  fluid,  or  occasionally 
much  serum. 

The  membranes  of  the  cord  present  similar  changes,  there  being  a  puru- 
lent fluid  under  the  arachnoid,  with  exudation,  which  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  posterior  surface. 

Rigor-mortis  is  well  marked.  Post-mortem  congestion  rapidly  sets  in, 
and  purpuric  patches  are  usually  visible.  The  blood  is  dark  and  tarry- 
looking,  and  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep  color.  The  spleen,  liver,  and  lungs 
are  often  much  congested,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  inflammatory  com- 
plications. Purulent  infiltration  of  the  eyeball  has  been  occasionally  met 
with,  and  also  eflusion  into  the  joints. 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  not 
ushered  in  by  any  promonitory  symptoms,  and  the  invasion  is  quite  sudden, 
being  indicated  by  a  rigor  or  chill;  faintness;  intense  headache,  causing 
the  patient  to  cry  out,  and  being  usually  more  or  less  general,  but  some- 
times localized,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  vertigo ;  frequently 
epigastric  pain  and  cerebral  vomiting,  the  vomited  matters  being  gener- 
ally of  a  bilious  character;  great  restlessness  ;  and  pyrexia.  The  pupils 
are  contracted.  In  a  day  or  two  the  pain  extends  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  then  down  the  spine,  being  increased  in  this  locality  by  movement 
and  pressure.  The  head  is  drawn  back,  partly  voluntarily  in  order  to  re- 
lieve pain,  partly  from  spasm  of  the  muscles.  In  three  or  four  days  dis- 
tinct tetanic  spasms  set  in,  there  being  often  well-marked  opisthotonos, 
and  occasionally  trismus,  risus  sardonicus,  or  strabismus.  The  respiratory 
muscles  may  become  involved,  causing  serious  interference  with  breath- 
ing.   The  skin  generally  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  and  severe  pains 
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are  felt  in  the  limbs,  these  being  aggravated  or  sometimes  only  produced 
by  movements  of  the  spine.  At  first  the  mind  is  clear,  but  soon  mental 
confusion  is  observed,  followed  by  muttering  delirium,  and  afterwards  by 
stupor,  which  in  fatal  cases  ends  in  deep  coma.  In  rare  instances  epilep- 
tiform convulsions  occur,  or  there  may  be  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  or  signs 
of  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Amaurosis  is  occasionally  no- 
ticed, and  deafness  is  not  uncommon. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  herpes  usually  appears,  chiefly  about 
the  lips  and  face,  but  it  may  be  observed  on  the  limbs  or  trunk.  Other  forms 
of  eruption  are  sometimes  seen,  and  the  body  becomes  more  or  less  thickly 
scattered  over  with  purpuric  spots  in  bad  cases,  in  some  instances  consid* 
erable  patches  being  involved,  which  may  become  quite  black  or  even 
gangrenous;  in  such  cases  mucous  haemorrhages  are  also  liable  to  occur. 
The  degree  of  pyrexia  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  the  temperature 
usually  ranges  from  lOC^  to  103°,  in  some  instances  rising  to  105®  or 
higher.  It  has  no  regular  course,  and  often  presents  sudden  variations, 
but  there  is  generally  a  slight  evening  exacerbation.  The  pulse  rises  to 
100  or  120,  but  is  liable  to  considerable  changes  in  frequency;  it  is  sharp, 
weak,  and  wanting  in  tone.  The  respirations  are  hurried.  The  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  the  abdomen  is  retracted.  The  urine  may  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen  in  severe  cases;  and  when  stupor  sets  in,  it  is 
retained  or  passed  involuntarily. 

A  favorable  termination  of  the  complaint  is  indicated  by  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  nervous  phenomena,  restoration  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  a  steady  fall  in  temperature.  Convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  head- 
ache usually  continues  for  some  time.  There  may  only  be  partial  resto- 
ration, the  mind  being  permanently  impaired,  or  some  form  of  paralysis 
remaining,  or  death  may  take  place  after  many  weeks  from  general 
marasmus. 

Cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  present  much  variety  in  their  severity,  and 
in  their  combinations  of  symptoms,  and  different  writers  have  arranged 
them  into  corresponding  groups  or  varieties. 

Complications  and  Sequel^siL — These  are  not  uncommon,  the  chief 
being  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyeball,  especially  the  right  one, 
which  may  end  in  suppuration  and  total  destructi(m  of  its  tissues ;  inflam- 
mation of  joints,  ending  in  purulent  accumulation  ;  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or 
pneumonia;  pericarditis;  and  parotitis. 

Prognosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  grave  malady,  but  the  mortality 
varies  in  difierent  epidemics  from  20  or  30  to  80  per  cent.,  the  average 
being  about  60  per  cent.  The  early  appearance  of  purpuric  spots,  and  the 
occurrence  of  haemorrhages,  are  very  unfavorable  signs.  Death  is  most 
to  be  feared  during  the  first  few  days,  but  it  may  take  place  after  many 
weeks.  The  mortality  is  highest  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic ; 
and  amongst  young  children,  or  persons  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  much  depression  at  the  outset,  it  is  desirable 
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to  give  small  quantities  of  stimtilants,  and  to  apply  heat  externally.  Sub- 
eequently  the  indications  are  to  promote  absorption  of  the  exudation  ;  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  muscular  spasms ;  to  support  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  to  treat  symptoms  and  complications  as  they  arise.  Mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  given  with  the  view  of  aiding  absorp- 
tion, but  the  former  drug  seems  to  be  quite  inadmissible  in  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the 
temples  or  behind  the  ears  often  relieves  the  headache.  Ice  should  be  ap- 
plied constantly  to  the  head  and  along  the  spine.  In  prolonged  cases  it 
has  been  recommended  to  blister  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  spinal  re- 
gion. The  most  reliable  remedies  for  relieving  the  symptoms  are  opium 
internally,  or  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bro- 
mide of  potassium  in  full  doses,  and  belladonna.  The  patient  must  have 
nutritious  and  sustaining  food  throughout,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
alcoholic  atimulants  are  frequently  required.  Enemata  are  often  of  much 
service  for  their  administration,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon 
the  bowels.  It  is  requisite  to  pay  due  attention  to  hygienic  conditions. 
During  convalescence  tonic  and  good  diet  are  necessary. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

MA  LABIAL  OB  PALUDAL  FEVEBS. 

I.  On  Malaria  or  Marsh  Miasm. 

There  are  certain  affections  which  have  been  almost  universally  recog- 
nized as  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  malarial  or  telluric  poison  upon 
the  system.  Amongst  these  the  most  striking  are  fevers  of  an  iniermUient 
or  remittent  type,  before  considering  which  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  indi- 
cate the  main  facts  relating  to  malaria.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  poison 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  this  has  been  denied  by  a  few  observers, 
some  of  whom  have  attnbuted  the  effects  noticed  to  general  chilling  of  the 
body  ;  others  to  some  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

1.  Origin  and  Propagation, — The  malarial  poison  is  ordinarily  an  ema- 
nation from  soils  more  or  less  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  which  are  not 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy  vegetation.  The  essential  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  this  poison  are  decomposition  of  vegetable  or- 
ganic matter,  a  certain  temperature,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moisture. 
Without  the  first  of  these  it  cannot  possibly  originate.  Very  rarely  are 
malarial  diseases  generated  under  a  temperature  of  60^  F.,  and  the  heat 
roust  be  of  some  duration.  As  this  rises  they  become  more  prevalent 
and  more  severe,  and  hence  they  are  very  virulent  in  certain  tropical  cli- 
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mates.     There  mnst  not  be  too  much  moisture,  else  the  poison  is  absorbed 
by  it ;  while  rt  is  not  formed  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 

The  necessary  conditions,  as  regards  vegetable  decomposition  and  mois- 
ture, are  met  with  under  the  following  circumstances :  1.  In  marshes  and 
swamps,  unless  the  soil  is  peaty  or  constantly  overflowed  with  water, 
conditions  which  materially  interfere  with  the  development  of  malaria. 
2.  Where  there  is  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  soils  of  valleys  and  ra- 
vines, at  the  bases  of  mountain  ranges  in  tropical  climates,  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, along  the  banks  of  tropical  rivers,  in  old  estuaries,  the  deltas  of 
rivers,  etc.  3.  Where  surfaces  covered  with  much  vegetation  have  been  tem- 
porarily overflowed,  so  as  to  be  left  moist.  4.  During  the  drainage  of  lakes, 
ponds,  etc.  o.  In  sandy  plains  containing  organic  matter,  if  there  is  a 
subsoil  of  clay  or  marl,  conditions  often  existing  simultaneously  in  old 
river  courses.  Also  in  the  lower  chalk-formations,  with  a  subsoil  of  clav 
or  marl.  6.  In  certain  hard  granitic  or  trap  rocks  containing  organic 
matter,  such  as  fungi,  especially  if  they  are  disintegrating.  7.  In  turning 
up  the  soil  in  the  early  cultivation  of  laud,  digging  canals,  making  rail- 
ways, etc.  8.  Where  copious  vegetation  has  been  cleared  away  in  dense 
jungles  for  purpo^^es  of  cultivation,  sufficient  being  left  behind  to  decom- 
pose. It  frequently  happens  that  the  first  result  of  attempts  at  cultiva- 
tion of  a  new  district  is  the  production  of  malarial  diseases,  which  ulti- 
mately disappear.  9.  When  tracts  of  land  are  from  any  cause  allowed  to 
fall  out  of  cultivation,  especially  if  the  soil  is  rich  in  organic  matters.  10. 
On  board  ship,  where  decomposing  vegetable  matter  is  mixed  with  bilge- 
water,  or  where  malarial  mud  has  in  any  way  been  accumulated. 

The  following  conditions  influence  the  development  and  propagation  of 
malarial  affections:  1.  Season.  Usually  these  complaints  are  most  preva- 
lent towards  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  and  many  ma- 
larial districts  may  be  visited  without  any  danger  in  the  winter  which  can- 
not be  approached  in  the  warm  season.  They  are  particularly  liable  to 
occur  after  long-continued  dry  and  hot  weather,  followed  by  warm  rains. 
In  climates  where  the  summer  is  short,  even  though  very  hot,  they  are  not 
prevalent.  2,  Water,  Abundance  of  water  constitutes  a  protection 
against  malarial  affections,  because  it  absorbs  the  poison.  Hence  they  are 
temporarily  diminished  by  long  and  heavy  rains  and  floods.  Any  deep 
sheet  of  water,  especially  running  water,  affords  some  degree  of  protection, 
and  thus  the  intervention  of  a  river  may  prevent  the  poison  from  passing 
from  one  of  its  banks  to  the  opposite  one.  A  ship  at  a  little  distance  from 
shore  is  in  comjmrative  safety.  Some  believe  that  sea-water  is  peculiarly 
protective,  though  it  is  said  that  the  occasional  admixture  of  salt  water  in- 
creases the  emanations  from  marshes.  3.  Winds,  These  frequently  convey 
the  malaria  for  a  considerable  distance  along  plains,  and  may  thus  be  the 
means  of  originating  malarial  affections  in  places  remote  from  a  malarial 
district,  also  countemcting  the  good  effects  of  the  intervention  of  water, 
etc.     On  the  other  hand,  a  storm  may  drive  away  the  poison  altogether. 
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4.  Low  districts  are  more  dangerous  than  those  which  are  elevated,  the 
malaria  tending  to  cling  to  the  earth.  By  the  aid  of  ravines  and  hot  air, 
however,  it  may  be  carried  up  mountains  to  a  great  height,  it  is  stated  even 
as  much  as  2000  or  3000  feet.  The  lower  rooms  of  houses  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  upper.  5.  Trees.  When  in  large  numbers  these  afford  de- 
cided protection,  both  by  interfering  with  the^ propagation  of  the  poison,  and 
by  keeping  off  the  sun's  rays  from  the  soil  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  they 
seem  to  be  injurious.  Certain  trees  are  said  to  exert  a  specially  protective 
influence,  particularly  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  but  this  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. 6.  Mountains  and  kills  interfere  considerably  with  the  dissemination 
of  malaria.  7.  Time  of  the  day.  Morning  and  evening  dews  augment  the 
danger  from  malaria  materially,  probably  from  condensing  the  poison. 
It  is  highly  dangerous  to  sleep  in  tents  at  night  in  malarial  districts.  8. 
The  air  of  cities  in  some  way  renders  the  poison  innocuous,  for  though  a 
malarial  disease  may  be  raging  in  the  surrounding  districts,  it  does  not 
penetrate  far  into  their  interior.  9.  Artificial  heat  destroys  malaria  if 
sufficiently  intense.  10.  Individual  susceptibility  is  increased  by  certain 
circumstances,  namely,  recent  arrival  in  a  malarial  district ;  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  from  any  cause ;  exposure  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun ;  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  aud  chills  of  all  kinds;  intemperance ;  exposure 
on  an  empty  stomach  ;  overfeeding;  mental  exhaustion  or  nervous  depres- 
sion; and  overcrowding.  Some  persons  are  far  more  susceptible  than 
others.  Young  children  and  old  persons  are  least  subject  to  malarial  af- 
fections, and  males  are  said  to  be  more  predisposed  than  females.  White 
races  suffer  more  than  blacks.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  drinking-water 
from  a  malarial  district  may  produce  malarial  diseases. 

2.  Nature, — Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poison. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  gas  resulting  from  vegetable  decomposition; 
but  the  favorite  view  is  that  it  is  organic,  consisting  either  of  microscopic 
plants  or  their  spores,  or  of  animalcules.  At  present,  however,  neither  chem- 
ical nor  microscopic  investigation  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  na- 
ture of  malaria.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
paludal  poisons,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof  When  animal  matters  are 
mixed  with  the  decomposing  vegetable  material,  the  poison  which  escapes 
seems  to  be  more  virulent. 

3.  Mode  of  Entrance  into  the  System,  and  the  Effects  Produced, — The 
poison  is  chiefly  inhaled,  and  then  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  membrane  ; 
it  may  also  be  taken  up  by  the  stomach,  which  it  often  seriously  disorders, 
and  possibly  by  the  skin.  Malaria  acts  on  the  nervous  system,  and  gives 
rise  to  fevers  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  type,  followed  after  a  time  by 
permanent  organic  changes,  especially  in  the  liver  aud  spleen,  while  it 
also  originates  neuralgic  affections.  Certain  other  disorders  are  attributed 
to  its  influence,  such  as  diarrhoea,  gastric  derangements,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  amenorrhoea,  as  well  as  a  general 
state  of  ill-health,  and  a  peculiar  malarial  cachexia,  with  ultimate  degen- 
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emtion  of  the  race.  A  large  number  of  males  in  some  malarial  districts 
are  said  to  be  impotent.  Dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  are  very  preva- 
lent in  certain  tropical  malarial  regions.  Malaria  imparts  a  peculiar  pe- 
riodicity to  the  affections  which  it  originates,  and  once  they  have  been  de- 
veloped they  are  liable  to  recur  on  subsequent  occasions  independently  of 
the  action  of  the  original  exciting  cause,  sometimes,  indeed,  apparently 
arising  spontaneously.  Various  complaints  tend  to  assume  a  periodic  char- 
acter in  malarial  districts. 

4.  Prophylaxis. — The  precautions  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  obliged 
to  reside  in  malarial  districts  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
stated.  Everything  must  be  avoided  which  increases  the  individual  teu- 
dency  to  malarial  diseases ;  and  every  means  of  protection  employed,  so 
far  as  this  is  possible,  in  arranging  a  place  of  residence  and  other  matters. 
It  is  a  useful  practice  to  give  ciochona  bark  or  quinine  daily  to  thoM 
who  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  malaria.  Garlic  and  the  eucalyptus 
globulus  have  also  been  used  as  preventives.  Lately  it  has  been  proposed 
to  plant  the  eucalyptus  extensively  in  malarial  regions  as  a  preventive 
measure. 

II.  Intermittent  Fever — Ague. 

-Etiology. — Ague  is  the  malarial  fever  which  prevails  in  this  country, 
occurring  mainly  in  low  marshy  districts.  Cases  are  also  met  with  here 
in  which  the  complaint  has  originated  in  foreign  climates.  Once  the 
disease  has  been  excited,  subsequent  attacks  may  arise  without  any  ex- 
posure to  malarial  influence. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  spleen  presents  the  most  notable 
changes,  being  at  an  early  period  much  enlarged  from  congestion,  softened, 
and  sometimes  pulpy.  Afler  awhile  it  becomes  permanently  hypertrophied 
and  firm,  constituting  the  so-called  ague  cake.  The  liver  is  also  congested 
and  soft,  and  ultimately  hypertrophied  ;  it  has  been  stated  that  albuminoid 
disease  of  this  organ  is  occasionally  produced  in  cases  of  prolonged  ague. 
The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  often  congested,  their  mucous  membrane 
being  also  soUened  ;  in  some  cases  ulcers  have  been  observed.  In  rapidly 
fatal  cases  the  heart  is  softened,  and  its  tissue  undergoes  degeneration. 
Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  believed  to  be  set  up  sometimes  by  ague.  In 
persons  who  have  resided  for  a  long  period  in  malarial  districts,  black 
pigment  is  often  found  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The  blood  is 
unhealthy,  and  may  also  contain  black  pigment. 

Symptoms. — Ague  is  characterized  clinically  by  paroxysms  of  fever, 
running  through  certain  definite  stages,  and  occurring  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals,  with  intermediate  periods  of  complete  apyrexia. 

1.  The  invasion  is  generally  indicated  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  pre- 
monitory of  fever,  which  are  noticed  for  some  days  before  the  disease 
declares  itself,  the  pyrexia  presenting  well-marked  remissions,  with  a 
periodic  tendency.     Sometimes  the  attack  is  sudden. 
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2.  A  paroxyem  or  fii  of  ague  consists  of  three  successive  stages,  named 
respectively  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage. 

a.  Cold  Stage, — Ordinarily  a  fit  of  ague  is  preceded  by  general  uneasi- 
ness and  languor,  inaptitude  for  any  exertion,  headache,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. Soon  the  patient  feels  cold,  first  in  the  limbs,  then  along  the  back 
and  over  the  body.  The  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  and  finally  the  entire 
frame  shivers.  At  the  same  time  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  appears 
pale  and  shrunken,  especially  that  of  the  face,  the  features  being  pinched 
and  sharp.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  lips  are  blue,  while  in  severe 
cases  the  whole  surface  assumes  a  purplish  hue.  Cutis  anserina  is  fre- 
quently observed.  The  patient  often  complains  of  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  as  well  as  of  headache.  The  tongue  is  usually  pale,  moist,  clean, 
and  cool ;  appetite  is  lost,  but  thirst  is  a  frequent  symptom.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  not  uncommon,  with  uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
epigastrium.  There  is  a  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  with  hurried  breathing,  and 
often  a  dry  cough,  the  expired  air  being  cool.  The  pulse  is  usually  fre- 
quent and  small,  and  may  be  irregular. 

The  intensity  of  this  stage  varies  greatly.  There  may  be  signs  of  serious 
depression  or  collapse,  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  or  coma.  Its  duration 
ranges  from  a  few  minutes  to  three,  four,  or  five  hours. 

6.  Hot  Stage. — The  transition  to  this  stage  may  be  sudden,  but  is  gen- 
erally gradual,  being  indicated  by  alternate  flushings  and  chilliness,  or  by 
parts  of  the  body  becoming  warm.  When  it  becomes  fully  developed  the 
skin  feels  bumingly  hot  and  dry,  is  red  and  tumid,  and  sometimes  a  patchy 
rash  appears.  The  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  injected  and  spark- 
ling. There  is  intense  thirst,  with  dryness  and  heat  of  mouth,  total  ano- 
rexia, a  white  tongue,  and  sometimes  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  heart  and 
great  arteries  throb,  and  the  pulse  is  generally  strong  and  full.  Respira- 
tion is  more  quiet  than  in  the  first  stage.  Headache  is  always  present, 
with  a  sense  of  throbbing,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  delirium  occurs, 
which  may  be  very  violent,  or  convulsions  may  set  in. 

This  stage  lasts  usually  from  three  to  eight  hours,  the  extremes  being 
from  two  to  eighteen  hours. 

c.  Sweating  Stage, — Perspiration  breaks  out  first  about  the  forehead,  and 
then  by  degrees  extends  over  the  body.  Its  amount  varies,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally considerable,  so  that  the  bedclothes  become  saturated,  and  some- 
tiroes  even  the  bedding.  In  cases  originating  in  certain  malarial  districts 
the  perspiration  is  said  to  have  a  peculiar  sickly  and  most  disagreeable 
odor.  It  continues  to  flow  for  some  time,  during  which  the  pyrexia  be- 
comes reduced,  and  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate ;  the  patient  usually  soon 
falls  asleep,  and  awakes  feeling  well  or  comparatively  well.  Along  with 
the  sweating  there  is  a  critical  uriuary  discharge,  and  not  unfrequently 
diarrhoea.     Anasarca  has  been  observed  when  sweating  is  deficient. 

3.  Intermisdon. — At  first  a  person  suflering  from  ague  may  feel  quite 
convalescent  during  the  periods  intervening  between  the  paroxysms,  but 
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soon  more  or  less  languor  and  depression  is  experienced,  with  neuralgic 
pains,  and  loss  of  appetite,  while  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  ansemic 
After  a  while  permanent  organic  mischief  is  established,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  spleen,  attended  with  more  serious  symptoms,  which  are 
described  in  the  Ciiapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

Ternperature. — The  course  of  temperature  in  ague  is  quite  characteristic, 
the  paroxysm  being  marked  by  a  rapid  ascent^  short  and  intense  stationary 
period  J  and  critical  defervescence,  the  temperature  in  the  intervals  being 
perfectly  normal.  A  rise  is  observed  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  the  cold 
stage  begins  ;  at  first  it  is  only  slight  and  gradual,  but  soon  becomes  rapid, 
continuing  during  the  hot  stage,  and  sometimes  into  the  commencement 
.  of  the  sweating  stage.  The  temperature  generally  runs  up  to  105*^  or  107**, 
but  may  reach  108^,  110^,  or  even  112"  in  hot  climates. 

When  sweating  begins,  there  is  generally  a  slight  alternate  rise  and  fall 
at  first,  but  soon  a  steady  fall  sets  in  of  2°  or  more  every  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  until  the  temperature  becomes  normal.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  even  before  the  paroxysms  are  experienced,  and  after  they  have  ap- 
parently ceased,  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  at  the  usual 
periods. 

Urine. — During  the  cold  and  hot  stages  water  is  increased,  but  it  dimin- 
ishes at  the  close  of  the  latter  stage,  and  is  very  deficient  while  sweating  is 
going  on,  so  that  the  urine  becomes  concentrated,  and  its  specific  gravity 
rises.  Urea  suddenly  increases  in  amount  as  soon  as  the  rise  in  tempera' 
ture  begins,  and  this  continues  until  the  sweating  stage  sets  in,  when  i^ 
rapidly  or  gradually  diminishes,  often  falling  below  the  normal.  A  rela- 
tion is  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  urea  discharged  and  the  tern" 
perature.  Uric  acid  is  also  considerably  in  excess,  and  urates  are  gener- 
ally deposited  at  the  close  of  a  fit  of  ague.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  greatly 
increased,  while  phosphates  are  much  diminished  or  even  disappear  after 
the  height  of  the  paroxysm.  Albumen,  blood,  or  casts  are  not  unfre* 
quently  present  in  the  urine.  In  the  intervals  the  state  of  the  urine  varies 
much.  It  is  not  uncommonly  alkaline  in  reaction.  Urea  is  deficient  as  a 
rule  durinar  the  intermissions. 

Types  and  Varietii^s. — The  chief  types  of  intermittent  fever  are  those 
founded  upon  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms,  viz.* 
1.  Quotidian,  in  which  there  is  a  daily  paroxysm,  with  an  interval  of 
twenty- four  hours.  2.  Tertian,  where  a  fit  occurs  every  other  day,  the 
interval  being  forty-eight  hours.  3.  Quartan,  a  paroxysm  taking  place 
every  third  day,  the  interval  being  seventy-two  hours.  These  are  the 
usual  typos,  but  exceptionally  the  following  are  met  with:  4.  Double  quo- 
tidian, 5.  Doxihle  tertian,  a  seizure  occurring  every  day.  but  at  differeDt 
hours,  or  presenting  diflferent  characters.  6.  Double  quartan,  out  of  three 
days  two  having  each  a  paroxysm,  the  third  none.  7.  Duplicated  tertian, 
there  being  two  paroxysms  one  day,  none  the  next.  8.  Erraiie  or  Irref 
ular.     Other  very  rare  types  are  described. 
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The  quotidian,  which  is  the  most  oomraoD,  has  the  longest  paroxysm ;  this 
IS  said  to  occur  earlier  in  the  day,  and  to  have  the  shortest  cold  stage,  but 
the  longest  hot  stage.  In  the  quartan  variety,  which  is  the  least  common,  the 
conditions  are  just  the  opposite,  the  tertian  being  intermediate.  Sometimes 
the  fits  tend  to  begin  earlier  or  later  each  time,  and  thus  ultimately  one  type 
may  be  converted  into  another,  or  the  change  may  take  place  suddenly. 

A  paroxysm  may  present  certain  peculiarities.  Occasionally  one  or 
more  of  the  stages  may  be  wanting.  The  phenomena  are  in  rare  instances 
limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  thus  in  paralyzed  patients  they  may 
be  confined  to  the  non-paralyzed  parts. 

Certain  forms  of  ague  are  also  described  which  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms  present,  viz. :  1.  Sthenic.  2.  Asthenic,  3.  Perni- 
cious or  malignant,  the  last  approaching  the  remittent  type,  and  only  occur- 
ring in  hot  climates,  being  attended  with  delirium,  coma,  or  an  algide  or 
collapsed  condition. 

Complications  and  Skquel.i=:. — Persons  suffering  under  the  influence 
of  malaria  are  very  liable  to  pneumonia,  which  comes  on  rapidly,  often 
involves  both  lungs,  and  is  of  a  very  dangerous  character.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observed  in  patients  returning  from  hot  malarial  climates  to  cold 
climates.  The  blood  is  also  prone  to  undergo  acute  changes  of  a  serious 
character,  ending  in  marked  anaemia,  with  excessive  formation  of  white 
corpuscles,  this  condition  being  accompanied  with  dropsy.  Various  forms 
of  neuralgia  are  apt  to  follow  ague. 

Prognosis. — Intermittent  fever  is  not  often  directly  fatal  in  this  country* 
and  can  usually  be  cured.  Some  of  its  varieties  are  exceedingly  grave, 
and  especially  those  cases  classed  as  pernicious.  The  complications  just 
mentioned  are  also  very  serious.  If  treatment  has  been  long  delayed,  so 
that  the  malarial  cachexia  has  become  established,  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
about  a  complete  cure.  The  quartan  type  of  ague  is  the  most  obstinate 
form  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  this  disease  are  liable  to  future  attacks,  apart  from  any  expos- 
ure to  malarial  influence. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  the  Paroxysm. — In  the  cold  stage  the  patient 
should  remain  in  bed,  being  well-covered  with  blankets,  some  form  of  dry 
heat  being  applied  externally,  and  hot  drinks  administered.  In  this 
country  nothing  further  is  necessary  as  a  rule.  When  there  is  much  de- 
pression, diffusible  stimulants  are  required,  and  a  little  opium  may  be  given 
to  relieve  great  restlessness.  Persistent  vomiting  is  best  checked  by  giving 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  •plenty  of  warm  water.  If  this  stage  is 
greatly  prolonged  a  hot-air  bath  may  be  employed,  in  the  hot  stage  the 
skin  should  be  sponged  freely,  and  cooling  effervescent  or  saline  drinks  be 
given.  During  the  sweating  stage  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient covered,  so  as  to  prevent  a  chill. 

2.  During  the  Intervals. — The  great  remedy  at  this  time  is  quinine,  and 
it  rarely  fails  to  bring  about  a  speedy  cure.     There  is  much  difference  of 
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opiDion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  administered.  By  some  it  is 
recommended  to  give  one  large  dose — gr.  xx-xxx,  either  before  or  at  the 
close  of  the  paroxysm.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  which  came  under 
my  treatment  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  I  obtained  most  satis- 
factory results  from  the  administration  of  gr.  iij-iv,  every  four  or  six  hours 
during  the  intermission,  and  therefore  am  disposed  to  adhere  to  this  prac- 
tice. In  some  cases  it  is  said  that  the  stomach  rejects  quinine,  and  then  it 
may  be  combined  with  a  little  opium,  or  be  administered  by  enema.  The 
subcutaneous  ijijection  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  quinine  has  also  been  ad- 
vocated. It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  remedy  must  be  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  paroxysms  have  apparently  ceased,  that  is,  until  the 
temperature  has  become  quite  normal.  Various  substances  have  been  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  for  quinine.  Of  these  the  most  reliable  are  cinchona 
bark,  cinchonin,  quinidin,  cinchonidin,  salicin,  and  arsenic.  The  last 
is  decidedly  beneficial,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap.  It  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  beginning  with  four  or  five  minims 
three  times  a  day.  The  alkaline  sulphites  have  also  been  recommended. 
Dr.  Mossman,  of  Greenville,  U.  S.,  informs  me  that  full  doses  of  chloral, 
given  just  before  the  expected  paroxysm  of  intermittent  feyer,  will  prevent 
its  occurrence. 

3.  Symptoms  and  complications  may  arise  in  the  course  of  ague,  requiring 
special  attention.  They  must  ou  'no  account  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  use  of  quinine.  Possibly  venesection  may  be  indicated,  but  I  have 
never  met  with  a  case  of  ague  necessitating  it  in  this  country.  Adynamic 
symptoms  must  be  treated  by  external  and  internal  stimulation. 

For  the  cachexia  induced  by  ague,  as  well  as  for  the  different  neuralgic 
affections,  quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic  constitute  the  most  reliable  remedies, 
and  they  may  be  advantageously  combined.  Phosphorus  may  also  be 
found  serviceable.  The  tincture  of  eucalyptus  globulus  ha§  been  highly 
extolled.  Patients  should  immediately  be  sent  from  a  malarial  region  to 
some  suitable  climate,  care  being  taken  to  attend  to  all  hygienic  condi- 
tions, to  give  good  food,  and  to  see  that  the  clothing  is  warm,  especially 
if  they  have  to  undergo  a  change  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate.  Various 
mineral  waters  and  baths  may  be  useful,  such  as  Carlsbad  and  Friedrich- 
schall  waters,  and  warm  baths  or  Turkish  baths. 

4.  The  preventive  treatment  of  ague  is  that  indicated  for  malarial  dis- 
eases in  general,  and,  if  possible,  residence  in  a  malarial  district  should  be 
immediately  discontinued. 

III.  Remittent  Fever. 

jEtiology. — The  malarial  fevers  of  hot  climates  often  assume  a  remitttfrU 
type,  presenting  irregular  exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  latter  being 
less  distinct  if  the  fever  is  very  intense.  They  vary  much  in  their  severity, 
and  have  received  many  local  names. 
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There  is  no  distinct  limit  between  this  class  of  fevers  and  those  of  an 
intermittent  type,  both  being  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  this  is  aided  by 
a  high  temperature  in  originating  remittent  fever.  One  type  sometimes 
changes  into  the  other. 

Symptoms. — ^There  are  generally  premonitory  signs,  but  the  attack  may 
be  sudden.  Gastric  irritation  is  usually  first  noticed,  there  being  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  or  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  and  anorexia,  with 
headache,  general  pains,  and  a  feeling  of  languor.  Some  chilliness  or 
rigors  may  be  experienced,  but  there  is  no  cold  stage  of  any  duration,  and 
the  temperature  rises  immediately.  The  hot  stage  becomes  very  intense, 
the  skin  being  burning  and  dry,  the  face  Bushed,  the  eyes  injected,  with 
intense  headache,  giddiness,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  often  delirium, 
which  is  sometimes  violent.  Vomiting  and  nausea  are  commonly  present, 
the  vomited  matters  consisting  first  of  food,  then  of  a  watery  6uid,  and 
finally  of  biliary  matters ;  they  may  become  brown  or  black.  A  sense  of 
great  oppression  and  weight  is  felt  in  the  epigastrium  ;  the  tongue  is  furred 
and  tends  to  dryness,  the  lips  are  parched,  and  there  is  intense  thirst.  The 
pulse  is  frequent,  and  either  full,  or  small  and  compressible. 

The  symptoms  abate  generally  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  but  may 
continue  for  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  longer. 
Some  perspiration  usually  breaks  out  as  improvement  takes  place. 

The  remission  is  of  variable  duration,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  exacer- 
bation, which  is  of  greater  intensity  than  the  first  paroxysm.  The  time  at 
which  remissions  take  place,  as  well  as  their  number,  differ  in  different 
cases.  When  the  disease  is  established,  there  is  almost  invariably  a  morn- 
ing remission.  The  exacerbation  may  begin  at  noon,  declining  towards 
midnight,  or  it  may  begin  at  midnight  and  last  till  morning.  In  severe 
cases  there  may  be  a  double  exacerbation,  namely,  at  noon  and  midnight. 

As  the  case  progresses,  signs  of  intense  adynamia  may  set  in.  Yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  is  common,  and  haemorrhages  sometimes  occur.  These 
symptoms,  associated  with  black  vomit,  often  cause  remittent  fever  to 
resemble  specific  yellow  fever.  Occasionally  marked  jaundice  is  observed. 
The  spleen  and  liver  are  usually  enlarged  and  tender.  The  urine  is  gen- 
erally stated  to  be  scanty,  dark,  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  In  India 
Mr.  Maclean  has  noticed  just  the  opposite  character.  It  is  always  acid 
and  rarely  albuminous.  Urea  is  increased,  and  uric  acid  diminished, 
until  convalescence  is  established. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  ranges  from  five  to  fourteen  days 
usually.  The  terminations  are  in  death,  from  blood-poisoning  or  exhaus- 
tion ;  in  recovery,  usually  ushered  in  by  free  perspiration,  but  sometimes 
taking  place  gradually ;  or  by  transmission  into  an  intermittent  fever. 

Treatment. — It  is  important  to  attend  to  hygienic  conditions  and  espe- 
cially to  have  good  ventilatiori.  During  the  hot  paroxysm  cool  drinks 
should  be  given  freely,  and,  if  necessary,  cold  may  be  applied  to  the  head. 
External  (yi)pHcation  of  cold,  by  one  of  the  methods  recommended  for 
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hyperpyrexia,  is  most  valuable.  Vomiting  must  be  checked  by  the  usual 
remedies.  As  soon  as  the  remission  occurs,  quinine  must  be  given  in  10, 
15,  or  20  grain  doses  every  two  hours ;  if  the  stomach  rejects  this  remedy, 
it  must  be  administered  by  enemata.  Quinine  is  to  be  given  until  the 
system  has  become  saturated  with  it,  and  signs  of  cinchonism  are  evident 
This  drug  is  also  to  be  used  should  any  complications  arise.  Warburg's 
tincture  has  gained  much  repute  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fevers. 

All  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
calomel,  except  as  an  aperient.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bowels  well 
opened.  Bland  nourishing  diet  is  necessary,  and  stimulants  are  often 
required  in  considerable  quantities. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  ACUTE  SPECIFIC  DISEASES. 

For  several  reasons  it  has  seemed  to  me  advantageous  to  discuss  the 
diagnosis  of  actUe  specific  diseases  in  a  connected  manner,  and  to  devote  a 
special  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Obviously  it  is  of 
great  moment  in  ordinary  practice  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  either  of 
these  affections  should  be  arrived  at  as  speedily  and  promptly  as  possible, 
and,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  any  one  poSv<essing  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  their  characters  may  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  this  matter 
without  he^sitation  or  delay.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  important  to 
avoid  carelessness  or  undue  haste  in  forming  an  opinion.  Not  a  few  eases 
come  under  observation,  more  especially  those  of  a  febrile  character,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  at  the  outset  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  as 
to  their  nature,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  better  to  postpone  the 
diagnosis  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  watching  the  progress  of  events, 
and  observing  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves.  In  some  doubt- 
ful  cases  it  may  be  allowable,  or  even  desirable,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  venture 
upon  any  definite  and  dogmatic  diagnosis  on  insufficient  data. 

Several  of  the  acute  specific  disorders  present  such  characteristic  symp- 
toms, that  once  these  are  fully  pronounced,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing their  nature.  Others,  however,  are  not  so  clearly  marked  off,  and 
careful  consideration  mav  be  neeessarv  in  onler  to  discriminate  between 
them.  I  proceed  therefore  to  point  out  briefly  the  chief  facts  which  have 
to  be  known  and  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
diagnosis  of  these  complaints. 

1.  The  diagnosis  is  materially  assisted  by  a  correct  acquaintance  with 
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the  (Etiology  of  each  acute  specific  disease,  and  by  the  information  elicited 
Id  connection  therewith  in  any  individual  case.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member'  which  of  these  complaints  are  infectious,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently or  may  be  exceptionally  originated  in  other  ways ;  the  mode  in 
which  the  contagium  is  conveyed  in  each  disease,  and  the  channels  by 
which  it  enters  the  system  ;  the  conditions,  both  intrinsic  to  the  individual 
and  extrinsic,  which  affect  its  propagation  ;  the  period  of  incubation  ;  and" 
the  effect  upon  the  patient  of  previous  attacks,  whether  these  afford  prob- 
able security  against  future  attacks  or  increase  the  predisposition  to 
disease. 

The  early  recognition  of  a  particular  acute  specific  disease  may  be  much 
aided  by  the  fact  that  an  epidemic  is  prevalent  at  the  time;  or  by  direct 
evidence  that  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  infection  in  some  way,  or  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  some  other  well-known  cause  of  fever,  such  as 
malaria.  It  not  uncommonly  happens,  however,  that  very  careful  inquiry  is 
necessary  in  order  to  trace  infection,  as,  for  instance,  in  many  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  and  scarlatina  ;  the  contagium  too  may  be  so  obscurely  con- 
veyed by  fomites,  that  it  may  be  most  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  track 
it  to  its  original  source ;  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  diseases 
which  are  ordinarily  transmitted  by  infection,  such  as  typhus  or  relapsing 
fever,  may  probably  be  generated  de  novo  under  certain  circumstances. 
Hence,  even  if  a  source  of  contagion  cannot  be  discovered,  it  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  a  specific  disease  which  may  be  suspected  to  be  present. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  remembering  the  conditions  which  influ- 
ence the  occurrence  of  acute  specific  diseases,  may  be  mentioned  the  effects 
of  age  and  hygienic  conditions  with  respect  to  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
respectively.  Most  of  these  complaints  are  as  a  rule  only  observed  once 
in  the  same  individual,  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  any  suspected  fever,  it  is 
well  at  the  outset  to  find  out  what  affections  of  this  class  the  patient  has 
previously  suffered  from,  so  that  these  may  be  excluded  by  probability. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  second  and  even  third 
attacks  of  the  eruptive  fevers  do  sometimes  occur;  while  certain  of  the 
acute  specifics,  such  as  erysipelas,  are  predisposed  to  by  previous  attacks, 
and  this  may  help  in  fixing  upon,  or  at  least  in  suspecting  one  of  these 
affections,  before  the  clinical  phenomena  are  at  ail  significant. 

2.  Obviously  it  is  essential  to  have  a  complete  and  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  clinical  history  of  each  of  the  affections  now  under  consideration 
before  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  in- 
cludes : 

a.  Its  mode  of  invasion, 

b.  Its  more  characteristic  symptoms,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
those  which  are  present  at  an  early  period. 

c.  The  chief  facts  connected  with  the  skin  eruption,  in  the  case  of  those 
diseases  which  are  attended  with  such  a  phenomenon. 
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d.  The  degree  of  pyrexia  and  course  of  temperature,  as  indicated  bj  the 
thermometer,  when  this  is  at  all  significant. 

c.  Its  ordinary  course,  duration,  modes  of  termination,  and  mortality, 

f  The  varieties  it  may  assume,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  deviation 
from  the  usual  type. 

g.  Its  ordinary  complications  and  sequela:,  A  knowledge  of  these  is  use- 
ful in  several  ways  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Thus  it  may  guard  the 
practitioner  against  mistaking  some  local  mischief  which  he  may  have  dis- 
covered, e,  g,,  pneumonia,  for  the  entire  disease,  when  it  is  but  a  compli- 
cation of  some  fever;  it  enables  him  further  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
morbid  conditions  as  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of  or  after  any  par- 
ticular fever;  while  the  development  of  some  special  and  peculiar  compli- 
cation or  sequelie,  may  throw  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  an  otherwise 
obscure  case. 

3.  The  diagnosis  of  the  specific  fevers  more  especially  is  greatly  aided 
and  facilitated  by  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  complaints  which  they 
severally  resemble,  and  with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  confounded.  In 
the  fi r:«t  place  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  each  of  them, 
the  diseases  of  its  own  class  which  approach  it  in  its  characters,  and  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it ;  and,  secondly,  other  febrile  diseases  which 
are  more  or  less  like  it,  whether  dependent  upon  local  mischief  or  due  to 
some  deleterious  agent  in  the  system,  such  as  rheumatic  fever  or  pysemia. 

It  would  only  involve  unnecessary  repetition  to  recapitulate  the  points 
just  indicated  with  reference  to  each  acute  specific  disease,  as  they  have 
been  already  considered  in  detail,  and  my  main  object  in  this  chapter  has 
been  to  sketch  the  kind  of  information  required,  and  to  suggest  the  line  of 
reasoning  to  be  adopteil,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  of  individual 
coses  of  these  complaints.  I  propose,  however,  first  to  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  febricula ;  then  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  table  the  chief  clini- 
cal features  of  the  principal  fevers  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  the  dis- 
eases for  which  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken ;  and,  lastly,  to  notice 
briefly  each  of  the  more  peculiar  or  less  common  specific  afiectious. 

Febricula. — The  occurrence  of  a  sharp  febrile  attack,  unattended  with 
phenomena  characteristic  of  any  other  fever,  and  not  dependent  upon  any 
discoverable  local  lesion,  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  febricula  or 
synocha.  The  rapid  rise  of  temperature  is  important,  especially  in  distin- 
guishing this  cimiplaiut  from  typhoid  fever.  At  the  outset  of  course  it  is 
otlen  imp<.»ssible  to  say  what  may  be  the  nature  of  any  particular  case; 
and  there  I'an  be  no  doubt  but  that  mauv  cases  of  so-called  febricula  are 
really  examples  of  pyrexia  associated  with  some  local  morbid  condition 
which  has  not  been  detecteil.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  within 
the  group  of  cases  classeil  as  febricula  are  included  more  than  one  form  of 
specific  fever,  perha^is  several,  but  the  present  state  of  knowledge  certainly 
does  not  warrant  any  such  assumption. 
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Diagnostic  Table  of  the  Principal  Fevers. 

In  the  following  table  (pp.  258-261),  the  main  clinical  characters  of  the 
diseases  recognized  as  specific  fevers,  which  are  ordinarily  met  with  in  this 
country,  are  arranged  according  to  the  plan  indicated  in  the  preceding 
page ;  after  which  the  affections  which  they  severally  resemble,  and  are 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for,  are  pointed  out ;  and  lastly,  any  special  facts 
which  demand  attention,  as  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of  either  of  these 
complaints,  are  noticed. 

Diphtheria. — The  character  of  the  general  symptoms,  the  local  throat 
symptoms,  with  satisfactory  examination  of  the  throat,  will  in  most  cases 
enable  this  disease  to  be  recognized.  It  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  any 
form  of  acute  sore  throat,  or  for  scarlatina,  extensive  thrush,  or  herpes  on 
the  pharynx.  In  the  last  mentioned  vesicles  may  be  seen  on  the  fauces, 
which  cannot  be  removed  ;  the  pain  is  much  more  severe,  but  limited  ;  and 
herpes  is  also  visible  on  the  lips.  Laryngeal  diphtheria  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  croupous  laryngitis,  and  these  two  conditions  may  be 
regarded  as  identical.  Some  asthenic  cases  of  diphtheria  may  be  difficult 
to  recognize  at  first.  A  history  of  exposure  to  infection  may  aid  the 
diagnosis,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  diphtheria  may  probably  arise 
without  such  exposure. 

Influenza  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  epidemic  distribution  ; 
marked  febrile  symptoms,  with  great  depression,  and  catarrhal  phenomena. 
It  might  be  confounded  with  simple  catarrh. 

Whooping-cough. — In  the  early  stage  this  complaint  cannot  be  diag- 
nosed w^ith  certainty,  but  it  might  be  suspected  if  the  disease  is  epidemic ; 
if  a  child  suffers  from  cough  of  a  violent  and  spasmodic  character ;  and 
if  there  is  much  pyrexia.  Subsequently  the  peculiar  fits  of  cough,  with 
characteristic  expectoration,  are  usually  absolutely  distinctive  of  whooping- 
cough.  In  doubtful  cases  ulcek'ation  about  the  frseuum  linguae  might  help 
the  diagnosis. 

Mumps. — This  affection  is  also  very  easily  recognized  as  soon  as  the 
peculiar  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  sets  in,  running  its  special 
course.  The  local  condition  might  be  mistaken  for  inflamed  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neighborhood.  The  metastatic  inflammations  which  are 
liable  to  arise  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Glanders — Farcy — Malignant  Pustule. — When  these  diseases  are 
fully  declared  their  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  At  the  outset  glanders 
may  be  mistaken  for  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism,  but  the  occupation  of 
the  patient  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  glanders;  while  in  this  affec- 
tion there  is  more  prostration  from  the  first,  and  the  joints  are  not  swollen 

or  red. 
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Hydrophobia  is  another  quite  peculiar  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  highly  characteristic.  The  chief  liability  to  error  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  patient  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  supposed  mad  dog  may  be  imagining 
all  kinds  of  symptoms  simulating  those  of  hydrophobia,  especially  if  of  a 
nervous  or  hysterical  temperament. 

Cholera. — During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  treat 
any  case  presenting  suspicious  symptoms  as  being  of  this  nature.  The 
painless  purging  and  vomiting,  with  "rice-water"  stools,  cramps,  intense 
thirst,  great  restlessness,  suppression  of  secretions,  rapid  collapse,  and  pecu- 
liar appearance  of  the  face,  are  but  too  significant  of  the  malady.  A 
sporadic  case  often  presents  much  difficulty,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
determine  whether  it  is  one  of  Asiatic  or  simple  cholera.  In  simple  cholera 
usually  some  cause  can  be  found  for  the  attack ;  it  is  less  severe ;  the 
stools  and  vomited  matters  contain  bile ;  more  or  less  griping  is  felt;  urine 
is  not  entirely  suppressed  ;  the  duration  is  longer;  and  the  mortality  is 
much  less.  Cholera  may  set  in  so  violently  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  simulate  irritant  poisoning.  On  the  other  hand  intense  gastro-en- 
teritis,  excited  by  poison,  or  some  other  irritant,  has  been  mistaken  for 
cholera;  and  so  likewise  has  the  collapsed  condition  resulting  from  the 
rupture  of  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer. 

Ceuebro-spinal  Fever  is  another  very  well-marked  disease,  charac- 
terized by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises  ;  its  sudden  onset,  high 
fever,  and  symptoms  indicative  of  grave  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The 
appearance  of  herpes,  or  of  purpuric  spots  and  hscmorrhages,  may  also 
assist  the  diagnosis.  The  complaint  might  be  mistaken  at  first  for  typhus, 
typhoid,  or  relapsing  fever,  and  subsequently  for  tetanus;  but  there  is 
more  danger  of  its  being  confounded  with  other  forms  of  meningitis. 

Dengue  —  Plague — Yellow  Fever  —  Remittent  Fever.  —  The 
diagnosis  of  these  diseases,  which  prevail  in  foreign  climates,  needs  but 
little  special  notice.  The  symptoms  of  dengue  and  plague  have  already 
been  sufficiently  described.  Yellow  fever  and  malarial  remittent  fever 
may  resemble  each  other,  both  being  frequently  attended  with  a  yellow 
skin  and  with  black  vomit.  The  points  of  distinction  are  said  to  be  as 
follows:  Yellow  fever  is  contagious,  has  only  one  paroxysm,  and  is  not 
periodic ;  a  second  attack  is  very  rare ;  the  disease  cannot  prevail  at  a 
temperature  at  which  malarial  fevers  are  often  met  with;  hsemorrhages 
and  albuminuria  are  very  common,  the  latter  being  almost  invariable; 
while  quinine  has  not  the  infiuence  over  the  disease  which  it  exercises  in 
the  case  of  malarial  fever.  Relapsing  fever  might  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  yellow  fever,  but  it  differs  in  its  course,  in  attacking  chiefly  the  poor 
and  destitute,  in  the  rarity  of  black  vomit,  and  comparative  infrequency 
of  jaundice,  and  in  being  scarcely  ever  fatal. 

Intermittent  Fever  in  this  country  is  almost  always  readily  recog- 
nized by  its  peculiar  paroxysmal  febrile  attacks  and  course  of  temperature. 
Some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  at  first  in  distingubhing  a  case  of 
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ague,  where  there  was  no  history  of  malarial  exposure,  which  is  not  always 
easily  traced,  but  all  doubt  ought  to  be  removed  by  watching  the  patient 
for  a  day  or  two.  Cases  of  malarial  cachexia  might  afford  some  difficulty 
in  diagnosis. 


B.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 
CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

RHEUMATIS^f, 

This  term  is  applied  to  very  different  diseases,  some  of  which  are  entirely 
of  a  local  nature.  For  convenience  sake,  however,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  consider  all  the  varieties  in  the  present  chapter. 

I.  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism — Rheumatic  Fever. 

-i^TiOLOOY. — The  immediate  pathological  cause  of  rheumatic  fever  is  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  a  morbid  material,  generated  within  the  system 
in  consequence  of  some  derangement  of  the  nutritive  and  eliminatory  pro- 
cesses. This  is  generally  presumed  to  be  a  normal  ingredient  of  one  of 
the  ordinary  excretions,  only  accumulated  in  excess,  the  common  belief 
being  that  it  consists  of  lactic  acid.  The  results  of  experiments  seem  to 
favor  this  view,  the  usual  phenomena  of  acute  rheumatism  having  been 
produced  by  injecting  this  acid  into  serous  cavities,  as  well  as  during  its 
internal  administration.  Some  authorities  believe  that  rheumatic  fever  is 
primarily  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

Exciting  Causes, — The  ordinary  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
a  sudden  chill,  induced  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  sitting  in  a  draught 
when  heated  or  perspiring ;  neglecting  to  change  wet  clothes ;  or  in  various 
other  ways.  In  not  a  few  instances  no  definite  cause  can  be  fixed  upon, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  disordered  processes  may  be  gradually 
carried  on  in  the  system  which  tend  to  generate  an  amount  of  the  poison 
Bufficient  to  set  up  the  complaint  under  very  slight  provocation.  Errors 
in  diet,  suppression  of  menses,  and  various  other  disturbances  have  been 
ranked  as  causes  of  acute  rheumatism.  Scarlatina  seems  to  lead  to  this 
complaint  sometimes,  probably  by  interfering  with  the  excretory  functions 
of  the  skin. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Acute  rheumatism  is  distinctly  a  hereditary  dis- 
ease, and  it  tends  to  run  in  families.  It  chiefly  attacks  persons  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-five  years  old,  being  especially  frequent  between  sixteen  and 
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twenty,  but  no  age  is  exempt,  and  I  have  met  with  a  good  many  cases  io 
young  children.  Previous  attacks  decidedly  increase  the  predispositioo 
to  the  disease.  More  cases  are  met  with  among  males  and  in  the  lower 
classes  on  account  of  their  greater  exposure  to  the  ordinary  exciting  causes. 
Climate  and  season  have  considerable  influence,  the  affection  occurring 
mainly  in  temperate  but  very  moist  climates,  and  where  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  are  experienced.  It  is  far  less  common  in  tropical  and 
very  cold  countries.  A  large  number  of  cases  are  met  with  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England.  The  same  conditions  influence  the  prevalence  of 
the  complaint  at  different  seasons.  A  state  of  ill  health  from  any  cause 
is  said  to  predispose  to  rheumatic  fever,  and  also  mental  depression  or 
anxiety ;  but  many  individuals  are  attacked  when  in  apparently  perfect 
health.  Joints  which  are  much  used,  or  which  have  been  injured,  are 
particularly  liable  to  become  affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  changes  associated  with  acute 
rheumatism  are  chiefly  evident  in  connection  with  fibrous,  fibro-serous, 
and  synovial  structures.  A  variable  number  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs 
present  signs  of  acute  inflammation.  The  synovial  membrane  is  very  vas- 
cular, thickened,  and  relaxed;  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  more  or  less 
lymph,  and  the  joint  contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid  effusion,  chiefly 
serous,  but  having  flakes  of  fibrin  and  abundant  cells  floating  in  it,  the 
latter  often  resembling  pus-cells.  The  tissues  around  the  joint  are  much 
infiltrated  with  fluid.  In  cases  of  long  duration  pus  may  form,  and  the 
cartilages  sometimes  become  eroded.  The  sheaths  of  tendons  may  also  be 
inflamed,  and  occasionally  they  contain  a  purulent  fluid.  The  muscles 
are  often  dark,  sofl,  and  infiltrated  in  fatal  cases. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  death  occurs  from  rheumatic  fever,  the 
morbid  appearances  characteristic  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  myocar- 
ditis are  visible.  Fibrinous  vegetations  are  common  in  the  heart,  even 
when  no  inflammation  exists.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  also  not  un- 
frequently  present,  and,  rarely,  signs  of  peritonitis  or  of  cerebral  or  spinal 
meningitis  may  be  observed. 

The  blood  contains  excess  of  fibrinogenous  elements,  and  becomes  buffed 
and  cupped  during  coagulation.  The  solids  generally  are  diminished,  but 
they  are  in  excess  in  the  serum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lactic  acid  can  be 
detected  in  the  blood. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Invasion. — An  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  may  set  in 
gradually,  being  preceded  by  a  state  of  general  ill-health  for  some  time, 
but  usually  the  invasion  is  prominently  marked  by  chills,  or  occasionally 
by  distinct  rigors.  These  are  followed  by  pyrexia,  and  soon  the  joints  or 
other  structures  become  affected. 

2.  Actual  AUack, — When  acute  rheumatism  is  established,  the  symptoms 
arc  in  most  cases  very  characteristic,  being  both  general  and  hccU,  the  lat- 
ter being  connected  with  the  joints,  but  the  two  classes  of  symptoms  are 
not  always  in  proportion  to  each  other. 
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General  Symptoms, — The  patient  complains  of  general  soreness  and  stiff- 
uesdy  and  presents  an  aspect  of  pain  and  suffering,  combined  with  restless- 
neds  and  weariness,  but  is  unable  to  move,  on  account  of  the  painful  state 
of  the  joints,  being  often  quite  helpless.  Usually  there  is  copious  perspira- 
tion, the  patient  being  bathed  in  sweat,  which  has  a  peculiarly  sour  or 
acrid  smell,  and  is  generally  very  acid  in  reaction.  Sudamina  appear  not 
uncommonly,  and  they  may  be  extremely  abundant,  coming  out  in  succes- 
sive crops.  There  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  accompanying  pyrexia. 
The  pulse  is  generally  full  and  strong.  The  tongue  is  thickly  coated, 
while  there  is  much  thirst,  with  anorexia,  and  constipation.  The  urine 
is  markedly  febrile,  deposits  urates  abundantly,  and  sometimes  contains  a 
little  albumen.  Patients  cannot  sleep  on  account  of  the  pain  which  they 
suffer,  but  there  are  no  particular  head  symptoms  as  a  rule.  Occasionally 
slight  delirium  is  observed.  In  some  instances  the  general  symptoms  tend 
to  assume  a  typhoid  character. 

Local  Symptoms. — It  is  the  middle- si  zed  }o\nts  which  are  most  commonly 
attacked  in  rheumatic  fever,  viz.,  the  elbows,  wrists,  knees,  and  ankles, 
but  the  other  articulations  are  by  no  means  exempt.  Usually  many  joints 
are  involved  in  succession,  the  complaint  exhibiting  an  erratic  tendency, 
and  often  the  symptoms  subside  in  one  articulation  as  they  appear  in  an- 
other, but  several  may  be  implicated  together.  The  same  joint  may  be 
attacked  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  A  disposition  to 
symmetry  in  the  joints  which  are  involved  is  frequently  noticed. 

An  affected  joint  is  more  or  le?s  red,  either  uniformly  or  in  patches; 
swollen  and  enlarged,  and  hot.  The  amount  of  enlargement  varies,  and 
the  swelling  is  due  partly  to  infiltration  of  the  tissues  aruund  the  joint, 
partly  to  effusion  into  its  interior.  The  skin  sometimes  pits  on  pressure. 
There  is  considerable  pain  and  tenderness,  which  is  aggravated  at  night, 
and  any  movement  causes  much  distress.  In  character  the  pain  is  dull 
and  aching  as  a  rule,  being  often  so  severe  as  to  make  patients  cry.  Fre- 
quently the  suffering  is  less  intense  when  the  swelling  is  considerable, 
f  Temperature, — The  ascent  usually  lasts  about  a  week,  but  it  may  be 
longer  or  shorter  than  this.  The  temperature  in  most  cases  ranges  from 
100^  to  104°.  The  stationary  jjeriod  varies  greatly  in  duration  ;  there  is 
generally  a  considerable  difference  between  morning  and  evening  tempera- 
ture. Defervescence  is  gradual  and  indefinite  in  most  cases,  crisis  being  rare. 
The  implicated  joints  may  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  other  parts. 
It  is  in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  that  hyperpyrexia  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served, a  remarkably  sudden  rise  in  temperature  taking  place,  attended 
with  grave  symptoms,  namely,  severe  rigors,  marked  depression,  promi- 
nent nervous  phenomena,  and  sometimes  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  or  haemor- 
rhages, death  usually  speedily  ensuing.  The  temperature  may  reach 
109°,  110°,  112°,  or  more,  and  continues  to  rise  after  death.  Irregulari- 
ties in  temperature  are  very  common  in  rheumatic  fever,  even  apart  from 
any  complications,  and  the  latter  are  often  not  indicated  by  the  ther- 
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mometer  in  this  disease.     A  disproportion  between  the  temperature  and 
the  pulse  is  frequently  observed. 

Subacute  Rheumatism, — A  subacute  variety  of  rheumatism  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  which  is  very  trouble- 
some. There  is  but  slight  pyrexia,  and  one  or  more  joints  continue  to  be 
affected  for  a  long  time,  with  but  little  change,  except  that  occasional 
exacerbations  are  liable  to  occur  from  slight  causes,  or  even  without  any 
evident  cause.  The  joints  are  not  much  deformed,  nor  are  they  structur- 
ally altered  to  any  marked  degree.  The  general  condition  is  usually 
much  below  par. 

Complications  and  Sequel.ts. — In  most  cases  certain  internal  organs 
and  structures  are  implicated  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  the  resulting  morbid  conditions  are  ordinarily  classed  as  eompli- 
catiotiSy  but  in  reality  most  of  them  are  parts  of  the  disease^  and  they  may 
occur  without  any  joint  affection.  At  present  they  will  be  merely  enumer- 
ated, as  their  symptoms  and  signs  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  they  may  come  on  very  insidiously,  and 
should  therefore  be  constantly  watched  for,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  heart,  this  organ  being  examined  at  least  once  or  twice  daily.  These 
complications  must  necessarily  influence  greatly  the  progress  of  a  case  of 
acute  rheumatism.  They  include:  1.  Cardiac  affections,  namely,  peri- 
carditis, endocarditis,  with  consequent  valvular  disease,  myocarditis,  and 
the  formation  of  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  2.  Pul- 
monary diseases,  including  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis, and  pulmonary 
gangrene  in  exceptional  cases.  3.  Rarely  peritonitis.  4.  Cerebral  and 
spinal  meningitis  very  nirely.  The  cardiac  affections  are  by  far  the  most 
common,  and  are  especially  frequent  in  the  young,  being  met  with  in  cases 
of  all  grades  of  severity. 

Choreiform  movements  sometimes  complicate  acute  rheumatism,  or 
there  may  even  be  a  distinct  attack  of  chorea,  especially  in  children.  The 
relation  between  them  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  supposed  that  the  chorea 
is  of  embolic  origin,  being  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  small  vessels  of  some 
part  of  the  brain  with  particles  of£brin,  conveye<l  from  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  Rheumatic  subjects  are  liable  to  serious  inflammatory  affections  in 
connection  with  the  eye,  namely,  ophthalmia,  sclerotitis,  or  iritis. 

Sequelae  very  often  follow  rheumatic  fever,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  permanent  organic  disease  of  one  or  other  of  the  orifices  or  valves  of 
the  heart,  especially  the  mitral,  which  leads  to  subsequent  changes  in  this 
organ.  In  some  cases  pericardial  adhesions  remain.  Not  uncommonly 
the  patient  continues  in  a  weak  and  anaemic  condition  for  some  time.  In 
one  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  patient  became  imbecile 
after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Duration  and  Termination's. — The  duration  of  rheumatic  fever  is 
exceedingly  variable,  but  favorable  cases  generally  become  convalescent 
within  from  three  to  six  weeks.     Relapses  are  frequent.    The  terminaiim 
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ID  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  in  recovery,  but  permanent  organic  mis- 
chief oflen  remains  behind.  Sometimes  stiffness  of  joints  continues  for  a 
cx)nsiderable  period,  or  they  may  become  chronically  affected ;  they  are 
also  liable  to  subsequent  neuralgic  pains.  Death  generally  results  either 
from  internal  complications  or  from  hyperpyrexia. 

Diagnosis. — Gout  is  the  chief  disease  from  which  rheumatism  has  to  be 
distinguished ;  the  points  of  difference  will  be  considered  under  gout. 
Articular  rheumatism  has  also  to  be  diagnosed  from  the  other  forms. 
Rheumatic  fever  may  be  simulated  at  first  by  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  trichin- 
osis, dengue,  or  the  early  stage  of  glanders.  The  symptoms  occurring 
during  the  apyrexial  period  of  relapsing  fever  may  also  resemble  those  of 
acute  rheumatism.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  an  attack  of  this 
disease  the  joints  may  not  be  implicated  in  the  least. 

Prognosis. — As  regards  life  and  death,  the  prognosis  is  very  favorable 
in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  grave  with  respect 
to  the  future  condition  of  the  patient,  on  account  of  the  organic  mischief 
which  has  been  set  up.  The  chief  indications  of  immediate  danger  are  a 
very  high  temperature,  or  one  remaining  high  for  some  time,  severe  nerv- 
ous disturbance,  adynamic  symptoms,  extensive  complications  affecting  the 
heart  or  lungs,  cerebral  or  spinal  meningitis,  and  deficiency  of  excreta. 
Chorea  is  considered  to  be  a  highly  dangerous  complication,  especially 
when  accompanied  with  dysphagia. 

Treatment. — The  indications  which  need  attention  in  managing  a  case 
of  rheumatic  fever  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  1.  To  study  the  general 
comfort  of  the  patient,  and  to  protect  in  every  possible  way  from  exposure. 
2.  To  encourage  free  excretion.  3.  To  get  rid  of  or  neutralize  the  poison 
in  the  blood  if  this  can  be  effected.  4.  To  attend  to  the  joints.  5.  To  re- 
lieve other  syinptoms.  6.  To  use  every  means  of  preventing  complications, 
and  to  treat  these  should  they  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  a  patient  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever 
should  be  restored  to  health  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  consequence  that  the  attack  should  be  passed  through  with- 
out any  permanent  organic  mischief  being  left  behind,  than  that  convales- 
cence should  be  established  within  this  or  that  number  of  days  or  weeks. 

1.  Oeneral  Management, — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable 
bed,  between  soft  blankets,  and  should  wear  a  flannel  shirt,  which  must  be 
frequently  changed,  the  limbs  being  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by 
means  of  pillows.  It  is  important  to  avoid  anything  like  a  chill,  hence  the 
bed  should  be  carefully  protected  from  all  draughts,  and  patients  should 
not  be  allowed  to  throw  off*  the  bedclothes,  which  they  are  much  inclined 
to  do.  It  is  my  practice  to  wrap  up  all  the  middle-sized  joints,  whether 
affected  or  not,  in  cotton- wool,  and  also  to  place  a  thick  layer  of  this  over 
the  front  of  the  chest  The  front  of  the  shirt  may  be  cut  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  flap  covering  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  drawing  aside  which 
thb  region  may  be  examined  without  disturbing  the  patient,  or  unduly 
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exposing  the  chest.  The  wool  must  be  frequently  renewed,  the  surfiu^ 
being  dried  before  each  fresh  application  is  made. 

The  diet  ought  not  to  be  too  low,  but  should  consist  of  a  good  quantitj 
of  beef  tea  aud  milk  regularly  administered.  Lemonade  or  barley-water 
should  be  freely  allowed  as  a  drink,  as  well  as  ice  to  suck.  Alcoholic 
stimulants  are  not  required  in  ordinary  practice  as  a  rule;  in  hoepiud 
practice,  however,  patients  often  need  a  little  wine  or  brandy,  and  some- 
times considerable  quantities  are  required  should  there  be  any  marked  ten- 
dency towards  debility  and  prostration.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regu- 
larly opened. 

2.  Therapeutic  Treatment — Observations  have  been  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton,  as  w^ell  as  by  others,  with  the  view  of  proviog 
that  rheumatic  fever  runs  an  equally  favorable  course  without  mediciDes 
as  when  these  are  administered.  This  is  true  in  many  cases,  if  the  meas- 
ures already  mentioned  are  carefully  attended  to.  At  the  same  time  a 
tolerably  extensive  experience  has  convinced  me  that  good  results  fre- 
quently follow  alkaline  treatment.  Whether  this  treatment  shortens  the 
course  of  the  disease  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  certainly  appean 
to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  over  the  joint  affection,  and  my  belief  b  that 
alkalies  are  decidedly  useful  in  preventing  and  relieving  the  cardiac  com- 
plications. The  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  the  preparation  which  I  usuallj 
employ,  either  given  in  doses  of  3 1  to  9ij  every  two  to  four  hours,  or  3  J  or 
more  being  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  barley-water,  and  administered  as  a 
drink  duriug  the  twenty-four  hours.  Much  larger  doses  are  recommended 
by  some  practitioners,  while  others  prefer  certain  vegetable  salts,  such  as 
the  citrate  or  tartrate,  which  possess  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  made 
into  a  pleasant  drink. 

Opium  is  another  remedy  of  great  value.  It  is  best  given  in  the  solid 
form,  in  doses  of  gr.  J-j  every  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions present.  This  drug  not  only  relieves  pain,  procures  sleep,  and  sus- 
tains the  nervous  system,  but  it  also  calms  the  heart's  action,  and  by  thus 
inducing  rest  for  this  organ  tends  to  prevent  cardiac  inflamroi^tioDS. 
Morphia  is  also  very  useful,  and  it  may  be  administered  by  subcutaneous 
injection. 

Salicin,  salicylic  acid,  or  salicylate  of  soda  are  still  in  fashion  at  present 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  being  administered  in  doses  of  gr. 
x-xx  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  three  hours.  The  conclusions  which  I  have 
arrived  at,  from  personal  experience  of  the  employment  of  these  drugs  are: 
1.  That  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  they  are  decidedly  useful  in  the  way 
of  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease,  lowering  the  temperature,  and  re- 
lieving the  joint-symptoms.  2.  That  they  are  more  effective  in  mild  than 
in  severe  cases.  3.  That  these  drugs  utterly  fail  in  a  good  number  of  cases, 
and  therefore  can  by  no  means  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  and  certainly  do 
not  possess  the  almost  specific  action  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
which  has  been  attributed  to  them.    4.  That  they  are  of  little  or  no  value 
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in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  cardiac  complications.  5.  That  in  some 
instances  in  which  these  medicines  have  signally  failed,  alkalies  have  proved 
undoubtedly  efficacious.  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Bristol,  has  recently  advocated 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid  combined  with  opium  to  relieve  pain,  or  with 
tincture  of  aconite  if  there  are  signs  of  much  articular  or  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion. He  gives  salicylic  acid  gr.  xv-xx,  with  liquor  ammoniac  citratis  3iij, 
every  two  to  four  hours;  and  tincture  of  aconite  njjij-iij,  or  extract  of 
opium  gr.  1-j,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

Some  of  the  numerous  other  plans  which  have  been  advocated  for  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  require  brief  notice. 

The  salts  of  soda  are  preferred  by  some  practitioners  to  those  of  potash. 
Nitrate  of  potash  has  been  much  used  in  quantities  of  from  5  i  to  .^j  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Iodide  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  ben- 
zoates  and  .various  other  salts  have  also  been  tried.  Lemon-juice  has  been 
much  recommended  in  quantities  of  from  3iij  to  'xij  or  more  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Having  seen  it  employed  in  several  cases,  it  did  not  impress 
me  at  all  favorably.  Some  authorities  prefer  quinine  or  cinchona  bark  in 
full  doses;  the  former  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  alkalies,  as  ad- 
vised by  Dr.  Garrod.  Dr.  Reynolds  has  found  tincture  of  steel  efficacious. 
Potassio-tartrate  of  iron  has  also  been  well  spoken  of.  Many  practitioners 
use  colchicum,  but  this  drug  is  of  doubtful  value  in  rheumatism.  Certain 
remedies,  which  act  powerfully  upon  the  heart,  have  been  employed,  viz., 
aconite,  digitalis,  and  especially  veratrum  viride.  They  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  cardiac  inflanimatious,  but  require 
careful  watching  during  their  administration.  Trimethylamiue,  tincture 
of  ergot,  and  tincture  of  actsea  racemosa  are  among  the  numerous  drugs 
which  have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr. 
Herbert  Davies  treats  this  disease  by  applying  a  strip  of  blister  around 
each  joint  as  it  becomes  affected,  this  being  followed  by  the  application  of 
linseed-meal  poultices. 

Various  baiha  have  been  much  advocated,  viz.,  the  hot  air  or  vapor 
bath ;  different  forms  of  cold  bath  ;  the  wet  pack  ;  the  hot  blanket  bath  ; 
or  sponging  the  skin  with  cold  or  tepid  water. 

3.  Local  Treatment. — If  possible,  it  is  desirable  not  to  apply  anything  to 
the  joints  except  cotton-wool,  but  in  some  instances  the  pain  is  so  severe 
that  local  applications  must  be  resorted  to.  As  a  rule  warm  anodyne  fo- 
mentations, or  poultices  containing  opium,  belladonna,  or  their  active  prin- 
ciples, give  most  relief.  To  be  of  any  use  they  must  be  put  on  very  hot, 
be  well  covered  with  mackintosh,  and  frequently  changed.  I  have  often 
tried  the  local  application  of  an  alkaline  solution,  as  recommended  by 
some  authorities,  but  in  my  experience  this  measure  hasnot  appeared  to 
be  of  much  service  unless  opium  is  added  to  the  solution.  Cold  compresses 
have  been  much  commended.  Possibly  the  application  of  two  or  three 
leeches  might  be  serviceable  in  exceptional  cases.  Free  blistering  with 
liquor  epispasticus  certainly  not  unfrequently  gives  speedy  relief  as  regards 
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the  pain.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  joint  to  show  a  tendency  to  remain 
chronically  affected  after  the  general  symptoms  have  subsided.  If  this 
happens,  the  application  of  a  blister  or  of  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  first 
tried,  but  if  a  speedy  eflfect  is  not  produced  I  have  found  much  benefit 
from  strapping  the  articulation  carefully  and  efficiently  with  ammoniacum 
plaster.  If  there  is  much  effusion,  it  has  been  suggested  to  tap  the  joint 
by  means  of  the  aspirateur. 

4.  Symptomatic  Treatment, — The  management  of  most  of  the  symptoms 
which  may  call  for  interference  in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  has  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  occurrence  of  hyper- 
pyrexia indicates  immediate  recourse  to  the  employment  of  oold^  as  de- 
scribed under  fever,  with  quinine  in  full  doses  internally,  and  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  stimulants.  The  cases  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox  and  others  prove  that  patients  may  be  saved  when  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  condition. 

5.  The  treatment  of  the  several  complications  will  be  considered  in  their 
respective  chapters.  At  present  I  will  only  express  the  opinion  that  very 
rarely  is  any  kind  of  bleeding  justifiable  for  the  inflammatory  affections, 
and  calomel  should  never  be  given.  Opium  must  be  used  with  caution  if 
the  lungs  are  involved,  and  free  stimulation  is  then  demanded.  In  cere- 
bral or  spinal  meningitis  ice  should  be  applied  locally. 

6.  Much  care  is  needed  during  convalescence  from  rheumatic  fever,  warm 
clothing  being  worn,  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  every  form  of  ex[x>sure 
avoided.  The  diet  should  be  improved  gradually.  The  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  under  observation  until  quite  convalescent,  and  should  have  full 
instructions  as  to  how  to  guard  against  future  attacks.  Should  any  of  the 
joints  remain  chronically  afiTected,  the  local  applications  already  mentioned 
should  be  persevered  with,  and  iodide  of  potassium  administered  internally. 
If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  anieniic,  tincture  of  iron  is  of  signal  value, 
either  given  alone  or  combined  with  quinine.  Should  the  heart  have  been 
implicated,  special  care  is  needed,  and  the  patient  must  rest  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  make  any  extra  call  upon  this  organ.  A  change  of 
air  to  a  warm  district  is  often  highly  beneficial  after  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever. 

2.   Chronic  Articular  Rheumatism. 

Symptoms. — This  affection  is  common  among  old  persons,  usually  com- 
ing on  gradually  as  age  advances,  but  occasionally  following  an  acute 
attack.  The  fibrous  structures  connected  with,  as  well  as  around  the 
articulations,  become  thickened  and  stifiT.  Hence  the  movements  of  the 
joints  are  impaired,  and  more  or  less  dull  aching  pain  is  felt,  which  becomes 
worse  at  night,  and  during  damp  or  cold  weather.  There  are  no  particular 
objective  signs,  and  the  joints  are  not  much  altered  in  form.  Probably 
this  condition  may  be  associated  with  chronic  changes  in  the  valvea  of  the 
heart. 
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Treatment. — PatieDts  sufferiDg  from  chronic  rheumatism  should  wear 
flannel  next  the  skin,  and  should  avoid  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  as  well  as 
rapid  changes  of  temperature.  Baths  of  various  kinds  are  useful  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  such  as  warm,  vapor,  hot  air,  Turkish,  cold,  salt  water,  sulphur, 
or  alkaline  baths.  These  may  also  be  employed  locally,  and  douches  are 
often  very  serviceable.  Much  good  often  results  from  systematic  daily 
friction  of  the  affected  joints  with  some  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniment, 
such  as  camphor  liniment  with  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite,  or  bella- 
donna also  from  shampooing  and  kneading.  Local  counter-irritation  by 
means  of  blisters  or  tincture  of  iodine  is  sometimes  beneficial.  Good  results 
frequently  ensue  from  effectually  strapping  an  affected  joint  with  some 
plaster,  such  as  emplastrum  ammoniaci,  red  plaster,  or  Burgundy  pitch 
plaster.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  joints  bandaged.  Patients  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise.  The  local  use  of 
the  constant  galvanic  current  has  proved  highly  serviceable  in  many 
instances. 

The  internal  remedies  which  yield  the  best  results  are  tonicSy  such  as 
quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  or  tincture  of  iron.  Iodide  of  potassium  with  decoc- 
tion of  bark  is  also  very  useful,  or  the  iodide  may  be  combined  with  qui- 
nine. Sulphur,  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  aetata  raceroosa,  and  many  other 
drugs  have  been  recommended  as  specifics  in  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  give  some  anodyne  to  relieve  pain  and  to  procure  rest  at 
night,  for  which  purposes  chloral  is  very  efficacious.  Various  mineral 
waters  are  in  many  cases  serviceable,  such  as  those  of  Buxton,  Bath,  Har- 
rogate, Cheltenham,  and  some  of  the  German  spas.  Vichy  water  may  also 
be  tried.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  A  small 
quantity  of  some  alcoholic  stimulant  is  generally  beneficial. 

3.  Muscular  and  Tendinous  Rheumatism — Myalgia. 

The  muscles  are  frequently  the  seat  of  a  very  painful  affection,  supposed 
to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  the  fibrous  structures  being  also  probably 
involved. 

-Etiology. — ^The  exciting  cmise  of  muscular  rheumatism  is  either  expos- 
ure to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  direct  draught  of  cold  air,  or  excessive  exercise, 
fatigue  from  being  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  posture,  or  strain  of  the 
muscles.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  adults,  and  some  forms  of  the  com- 
plaint are  most  common  among  laboring  men,  while  others  most  frequently 
affect  weak  and  anaemic  women.  One  attack  predisposes  to  another.  Gout 
seems  to  increase  the  tendencv  to  muscular  rheumatism. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  first  attack  is  dcute,  and  it  often  comes 
on  quite  suddenly,  or  sets  in  during  the  night.  The  symptoms  are  pain 
in  the  afiTected  muscles,  some  degree  of  tenderness,  and  considerable  stiff- 
ness, with  difficulty  of  movement,  by  which  the  pain  is  also  much  increased. 
The  degree  of  suffering  varies  considerably,  but  it  may  be  intensely  severe ; 
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sometimes  the  pain  is  only  felt  on  moving  the  affected  muscles.  In  acute 
cases  heat  frequently  increases  it,  and  it  is  also  worse  at  night,  so  that  pa- 
tients suffer  most  when  in  bed.  Steady  pressure  gives  relief  in  many  cases. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  muscles.  There  are  no  objective 
signs,  except  that  it  is  evident  the  patient  keeps  the  involved  structures  as 
much  at  rest  as  possible.  Pyrexia  is  absent,  but  slight  constitutional  dis- 
turbance may  be  observed,  due  to  the  pain  and  want  of  sleep.  There  is 
no  tendency  towards  any  cardiac  inflammation. 

In  the  acvte  form  the  complaint  only  lasts  for  a  few  days  as  a  rule,  but 
it  oflen  becomes  chronic,  or  may  be  so  fiom  the  first,  and  is  liable  to  return 
again  and  again.  When  muscular  rheumatism  is  chronic,  heat  generally 
relieves,  while  cold  and  damp  weather  aggravates  the  pain. 

Varieties. — Muscular  rheumatism  may  affect  the  voluntary  muscles 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  it  may  attack  the  in- 
voluntary muscles.  Its  most  frequent  and  important  varieties,  however, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Cephalodynia  or  rheumatism  of  the  scalp,  ^vhich  is  attended  with  a 
form  of  headache,  increased  on  moving  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  with  much 
soreness  on  pressure. 

2.  Torticollis  J  Wry -neck  or  Stiff-neck. — This  is  a  very  common  variety, 
involving  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially  the  sterno-mastoid.  Usually 
it  is  limited  to  one  side,  towards  which  the  neck  is  more  or  less  immovably 
twisted,  great  pain  being  experienced  on  attempting  to  turn  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.     The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  implicated. 

3.  Onxodynia,  Scapulodyniay  Dorsodynia. — These  forms  are  very  com- 
monly observed,  especially  among  laboring  men,  the  muscles  about  the 
shoulders  or  upper  part  of  the  back  being  affected. 

4.  Pleurodynia  or  Rheumatism  of  the  Chest  Walls. — The  muscles  of  the 
chest  are  very  often  implicated,  especially  those  of  the  left  side.  The  in- 
tercostals,  pectorals,  or  serratus  magnus  may  be  involved,  and  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  pain  is  frequently  seated  over  the  interdigitations  of 
the  serratus  magnus  with  the  external  oblique.  It  is  very  commonly  situ- 
ated in  the  left  infra-axillary  region.  It  may  be  exceedingly  intense,  and 
is  increased  by  any  movement  which  brings  the  muscles  into  play.  Res- 
piratory movements  are  restrained  on  the  afiected  side,  and  such  acts  as 
coughing  or  sneezing  cause  much  distress.  Not  unfrequently  the  chief 
pain  is  localized  in  a  point,  and  is  of  a  catching  character,  while  pressure 
on  this  point  increases  it,  though  diffused  pressure  with  the  palm  may  give 
relief.  In  other  instances  it  alters  its  position  from  time  to  time.  This 
aflfection  simulates  pleurisy,  from  which  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
careful  physical  examination.  It  often  comes  on  as  the  result  of  severe 
cough,  and  both  sides  may  then  be  afiected  ;  this  is  frequently  observed  in 
phthisical  patients. 

5.  Bheumatism  of  the  Abdominal  Walls  is  an  exceedingly  painful  com- 
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plaint,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis.     It  not  unfrequently  results 
from  straining  during  cough. 

6.  Lumbago, — The  mass  of  muscles,  along  with  the  fascise,  which  occupy 
the  lumbar  region,  are  among  the  most  common  seats  of  muscular  rheuma- 
tism. It  may  set  in  with  peculiar  rapidity,  and  is  usually  very  severe. 
Generally  both  sides  are  affected.  There  may  be  constant  aching  pain, 
but  this  is  increased  greatly  on  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring  the 
muscles  into  action,  and  it  then  becomes  of  a  sharp,  stabbing  c  haracter. 
The  patient  keeps  the  spine  quite  stiff,  and  generally  a  little  bent  forward  ; 
any  attempt  to  stand  erect,  or,  still  more,  to  get  up  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, greatly  aggravates  the  suffering.  Sometimes  the  patient  cannot  stir 
in  bed.  Pressure  intensifies  the  pain  considerably,  and  heat  produces  the 
same  effect  in  many  cases. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties,  muscular  pains  are  common  enough  in  the 
limbs  in  different  parts.  Sometimes  cases  are  met  with  in  out-patient  prac- 
tice, in  which  the  plantar  fascia  and  muscles  seem  to  be  specially  involved. 
The  diaphragm  is  occai^ionally  the  seat  of  a  rheumatic  affection,  which 
causes  much  distress.     The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  may  also  be  affected. 

Treatment. — In  acute  cases  of  muscular  rheumatism,  the  first  indication 
ifl  to  keep  the  affected  muscles  at  rest,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  all  that  is 
required.  I  treat  pleurodynia  by  firmly  strapping  the  affected  side  by  means 
of  broad  strips  of  plaster  extending  from  mid-spine  to  mid-sternum  (as  will 
be  more  fully  described  under  pleurisy),  and  this  rarely  fails  to  give  com- 
plete relief.  In  lumbago  also  the  application  of  a  wide  piece  of  emplas- 
trum  roborans  firmly  across  the  back,  and  over  this  a  flannel  bandage 
passing  twice  round  the  body,  always  affords  great  comfort.  In  acute  cases 
warm  anodyne  fomentations  are  frequently  useful,  or  turpentine  stupes. 
Dry  heat  does  not  generally  answer  well,  as  it  increases  the  pain,  but 
sometimes  if  persevered  in  it  does  good.  Gentle  friction  is  often  beneficial. 
In  lumbago  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  morphia 
generally  affords  considerable  relief.  Internally  the  administration  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  with  iodide  of  potassium  seems  to  answer  best.  An 
opiate  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  pain.  Exciting  free  diapho- 
resis, by  administering  a  warm  drink  and  then  wrapping  up  the  patient 
in  blankets,  or  by  the  use  of  a  vapor  bath,  in  some  cases  brings  about  a 
speedy  cure.  In  rare  instances  it  might  be  advisable  to  take  away  a  little 
blood  locally,  either  by  leeching  or  cupping ;  or  dry  cupping  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed. 

In  chronic  cases  the  internal  remedies  which  do  most  good  are  iodide  of 
potassium,  quinine,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Sulphur,  guaiacum, 
arsenic,  mezereon,  and  various  balsams  or  resins  are  much  used ;  and  like- 
wise colchicum,  if  there  is  any  gouty  tendency.  Tincture  of  actaja  race- 
mosa  has  been  much  vaunted  in  the  treatment  of  lumbago.  Flannel 
should  be  worn  next  tbe  skin.  Rest,  pressure,  cold  compresses,  friction, 
with  BtimulatiDg  and  anodyne  liniments,  the  application  of  sinapisms  or 
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blisters,  and  local  baths  or  douches  with  shampooing,  constitute  the  chief 
local  remedies  which  are  found  efficacious  in  different  cases  of  chronic 
muscular  rheumatism.  The  use  of  the  continuous  galvanic  current  issome- 
times  attended  with  marked  success.  It  may  be  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  daily  for  a  few  days.  Acu- 
puncture; the  use  of  Corrigan's  irons;  or  ironing  over  the  affected  part 
with  a  common  flat-iron,  a  piece  of  brown  paper  being  placed  next  the 
skin,  have  proved  beneficial  in  some  cases. 

4.   GONORRHCEAL   RHEUMATISM. 

Symptoms. — During  the  course  of  gonorrhoea,  especially  in  young  and 
plethoric  subjects,  an  affection  of  the  joints  is  liable  to  set  in  as  the  result 
of  exposure,  the  knee-joint  being  that  most  commonly  attacked.  The 
ankles,  the  joints  of  the  feet,  or  the  hip-joint  are  also  not  unfrequently  im- 
plicated. There  is  considerable  pain,  with  a  tendency  to  much  effusion 
and  exudation,  which  gives  rise  to  great  tension  and  swelling,  but  suppu- 
ration does  not  occur.  The  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  to  lead 
to  permanent  changes  in  the  affected  joints,  which  may  remain  stiff  for  a 
long  time,  with  a  crackling  sensation  on  movement;  or  destruction  of  the 
cartilages  and  subsequent  anchylosis  may  ensue.  This  complaint  may  be- 
come chronic.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. 

Treatment. — The  affected  joints  must  be  kept  at  rest  and  well  fomented. 
When  the  knee-joint  is  implicated,  the  limb  should  be  extended  on  a  splint, 
as  it  is  apt  to  become  bent.  In  the  acute  stage  Dover's  powder  must  be 
given,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  remedies  for  gonorrhoea.  Afterwards 
iodide  of  potassium  is  useful,  with  tonics  and  dimulants  if  the  patient  is 
weak.  Friction,  shampooing,  and  passive  movement  of  the  joint  must  be 
carefully  practiced  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  It  might  be 
useful  to  strap  the  articulation. 

5.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis — Arthritis  Deformans. 

jEtiology. — This  is  a  curious  form  of  joint  inflammation,  which  is 
liable  to  bring  about  great  deformity.  It  occurs  in  those  who  are  debili- 
tated, and  whose  circulation  is  languid.  Most  cases  are  met  with  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  among  females.  The  complaint  is 
chiefly  observed  among  the  poor,  who  live  badly,  but  it  may  attack  those 
who  are  in  the  best  of  circumstances.  It  is  often  attributed  to  cold  or 
damp,  or  sometimes  to  injury,  but  there  may  be  no  obvious  cause.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  affection  is  at  all  hereditary. 

Anatomical  Characteeis. — At  first  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  attended 
with  redness  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  implicated  joints  and  in- 
crease of  synovia.  After  a  time  the  capsular  ligament  becomes  greatly 
thickened,  irregular  proliferations  forming,  while  the  synovial  fluid  is  much 
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diminished.  The  internal  ligaments  may  be  destroyed,  leading  to  diisloca- 
tioD.  Fibrous  bands  form  within  the  articulation,  and  cartilaginous  or 
bony  masses  may  grow  there.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  break 
down  and  disappear,  as  well  as  the  cartilages  covering  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  the  latter  becoming  smooth  and  eburnated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  being  also  enlarged,  sometimes  considerably,  and  either  regular  or 
more  commonly  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  growth  of  osseous  protuber- 
ances.    There  is  no  trace  of  any  deposit  of  urates. 

Symptoms. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the 
former  case  several  joints  are  involved,  but  there  is  no  erratic  tendency, 
such  as  is  observed  in  ordinary  rheumatic  fever.  Pyrexia  is  present,  but 
there  is  no  profuse  sweating,  nor  does  the  heart  show  any  disposition  to 
become  implicated.  In  the  chronic  variety  one  joint  is  first  affected,  being 
the  seat  of  a  little  pain  and  swelling,  but  it  soon  recovers;  in  a  short  time 
the  same  articulation  is  again  attacked,  and  remains  permanently  altered, 
becoming  gradually  worse.  Other  joints  are  subsequently  involved  in 
succession,  until  all  those  of  the  limbs  may  finally  be  observed  in  various 
stages  of  change,  and  even  the  temporo- maxillary  and  upper  cervical 
articulations  may  become  implicated.  They  become  rigid,  motionless, 
and  either  permanently  bent  or  extended  ;  there  is  more  or  less  distortion 
and  nodulation,  with  contraction  and  wasting  of  the  muscles,  the  patient 
being  finally  completely  crippled.  At  first  there  may  be  signs  of  fluid  in 
a  joint.  In  some  cases  dislocation  takes  place.  The  pain  may  be  very 
considerable,  being  sometimes  extremely  severe,  especially  at  night.  There 
are  no  special  constitutional  symptoms,  but  the  patients  are  often  weak, 
anaemic,  and  wanting  in  tone.  The  hands  are  usually  crippled  before  the 
feet.  On  the  former  also  little  nodular  thickenings  of  the  epiphyses  of 
the  phalanges — digitorum  nodi — are  sometimes  met  with,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  terminal  phalanges,  w-hich  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  due  to  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but  others  believe  them  to  be  of  a  gouty 
nature. 

Other  parts  are  occasionally  involved  in  this  disease,  viz.,  the  sclerotic, 
internal  ear,  or  the  larynx. 

Diagnosis. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  has  to  be  distinguished  from  gout, 
from  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism,  and  from  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  The 
marked  structural  changes  and  deformity  distinguish  the  complaint  from 
ordinary  chronic  rheumatism,  as  well  as  from  the  gonorrhoeal  form,  the 
latter  also  having  a  different  history.  The  diagnosis  from  acute  rheumatism 
and  gout  will  be  pointed  out  after  the  latter  affection  has  been  considered. 

Prognosis. — Acute  cases  may  recover  if  properly  treated.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  chronic  and  advanced,  some  improvement  may  be  effected,  but  not 
much  as  a  rule. 

Treatment. — Patients  suffering  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  need  a  sus- 
taining plan  of  treatment,  which  must  be  persevered  in.  The  general 
health  requires  every  attention ;  the  diet  must  be  nutritious  and  easily 
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assimilable,  and  wine  or  some  other  form  of  alcoholic  stimulant  is  decidedly 
beneficial.  Warm  clothing,  an  equable  climate,  some  pleasant  occupatioD, 
and  moderate  exercise,  with  daily  baths,  are  also  to  be  commended. 

Iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  most  efficient  internal  remedie*. 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  guaiacum,  tincture  of 
actsea,  and  many  other  medicines  have  been  favorably  spoken  of  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Strychnine  or  nux  vomica  may  be  tried  if  the  muscles  have 
wasted  to  any  marked  degree.  Different  mineral  waters  and  baths  are 
sometimes  beneficial,  such  as  those  of  Bath  and  Buxton. 

In  early  cases  local  counter-irritation  is  decidedly  useful,  but  it  doesnol 
produce  much  effect  after  a  time.  In  a  case  under  my  care  free  bathing 
with  salt  and  water,  followed  by  friction,  seemed  to  do  most  good.  Sys- 
tematic strapping  of  the  joints,  friction  with  various  liniments,  shampoo- 
ing, and  careful  passive  movement  may  also  be  attended  with  benefit 
Galvanism  might  prove  of  service  in  some  cases. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


GOUT—PODAOBA. 


jEtiology. — Gout  is  a  markedly  hereditary  complaint,  and  this  is  shown 
partly  in  its  development  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  except  in  hereditary  cases;  most  first  attacks 
occur  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  and  the  disease  does  not  oflen  com- 
mence late  in  life.  Males  suffer  much  more  frequently  than  females. 
Those  who  are  of  sanguine  temperament,  plethoric,  and  corpulent,  are 
most  subject  to  the  disease ;  but  thin,  nervous,  and  wiry  persons  are  also 
liable  to  be  attacked.  Individuals  who  work  in  lead  are  decidedly  prone 
to  become  gouty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  gouty  people  readily  suffer  from 
lead-poisoning.  Gout  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
especially  in  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  damp  and  changeable. 
Spring  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  gouty  attacks,  and  then  autumn. 

The  combination  of  circumstances  most  conducive  to  the  development  of 
gout  is  indulgence  in  certain  alcoholic  drinks ;  along  with  excessive  con- 
sumption of  food,  especially  animal  food  ;  and  deficient  exercise,  with  gen- 
eral luxurious  habits.  The  disease  is  in  this  way  frequently  produced  de 
novo,  being  also  considerably  more  prevalent  among  the  better  classes  of 
society  ;  as  well  as  among  publicans,  butchers,  butlers,  and  other»,  who 
have  special  opportunities  of  indulging  in  these  habits.  There  is  a  form 
of"  poor  gout,"  which  is  met  with  in  persons  who  drink  much  beer,  while 
at  the  same  time  living  badly  as  regards  food,  but  a  hereditary  tendency 
may  be  discovered  in  some  cases  of  this  class. 

Wines  and  malt  liquors  are  more  conducive  to  the  development  of  goot 
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:han  spirits.  Port  wine  stands  first,  then  come  Burgundy,  Madeira,  Mar- 
sala, and  sherry.  The  lighter  wines  are  not  so  hurtful.  Rum  is  said  to 
be  a  frequent  cause  of  gout.  Sweet  and  unfermented  cider  is  also  believed 
to  produce  the  complaint. 

The  pathological  cause  of  gout  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  pres- 
ence of  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda,  this  sub- 
stance being  generated  in  excess  in  consequenceof  indulgence  in  the  habits 
mentioned  above,  while  the  kidneys  are  unable  to  excrete  this  excess. 
During  an  acute  attack,  uric  acid  may  be  detected  in  abundance  in  the 
blood-serum;  and  in  long-continued  chronic  cases  it  may  be  obtained  from 
this  fluid  at  any  time.  It  is  also  found  in  the  fluid  of  blisters ;  in  inflam- 
matory serous  eflfusions  ;  and  in  dropsical  accumulations. 

The  exciting  cause  of  a  gouty  fit  may  not  be  evident,  but  it  is  often  trace- 
able to  some  definite  cause,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  wet;  slight  injury 
to  a  joint;  excessive  exertion  and  fatigue ;  undue  mental  labor ;  violent  or 
depressing  emotions,  such  as  rage  or  grief;  overeating  or  drinking;  or 
indulgence  in  indigestible  food. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gout  is  characterized  by  the  deposit  of 
urate  of  soda  from  the  blood  in  various  structures,  especially  in  those  en- 
tering into  the  construction  of  the  joints,  and  in  such  tissues  as  are  not  very 
vascular.  This  deposit  is  accompanied  with  signs  of  inflammation.  In 
an  acute  case  there  is  increased  vascularity,  with  swelling  and  eflbsion  into 
and  around  the  afifected  joint.  Even  in  the  first  attack  a  deposit  of  urate 
probably  takes  place,  and  this  increases  with  each  subsequent  paroxysm. 
In  the  early  period  only  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is 
usually  afifected,  but  subsequently  other  articulations  become  involved,  so 
that  almost  the  whole  of  them  may  be  finally  implicated.  The  deposit 
first  occurs  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  cartilages,  in  the  form  of  fine 
crystalline  needles  or  prisms,  forming  a  more  or  less  close  network,  and 
presenting  difiTerent  degrees  of  opacity.  Subsequently  the  fibro-cartilages, 
ligaments,  and  synovial  membranes  become  involved,  the  entire  surface 
being  rendered  more  or  less  irregular,  and  covered  with  white,  chalky- 
looking  deposits,  consisting  of  urate  of  soda.  The  synovial  fluid  may  also 
contain  crystals  of  the  same  substance.  Owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the 
ligament,  the  articulations  become  stiflTened  or  anchylosed.  In  long-con- 
tinued cases  the  joints  become  ultimately  greatly  distorted  and  nodulated, 
and  the  skin  over  them  may  be  destroyed,  exposing  the  chalky-looking 
mfisses,  and  leading  to  unhealthy  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The  peri- 
osteum and  various  bursie  may  also  be  implicated  ;  and  some  authorities 
believe  that  even  bone  itself  may  become  affected. 

Deposits  are  often  found  in  various  other  parts,  such  as  the  external 
ear,  eyelids,  nose,  or  larynx. 

The  kidneys  become  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  changes,  which  probably 
begin  at  an  early  period.  At  first  a  deposit  of  urates  forms  within  the 
renal  tubuli,  which  afterwards  extends  into  the  intertubular  tissue.     White 
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streaks  are  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  tiibuli  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  the 
extremities  of  the  papillae.  Ultimately  the  organs  become  greatly  con- 
tracted and  indurated  ;  at  the  same  time  being  the  seat  of  extensive  de- 
posit. This  condition  of  the  kidneys  will  call  for  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion when  the  diseases  of  these  organs  are  discussed. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  gout  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as 
the  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  joints — regular  or  articular  gout; 
or  with  some  internal  organ — irregular  or  misplaced  gout. 

1.  Regular  or  Articxdar  Gout — At  first  this  is  slu  acute  affection,  bat 
after  a  time  it  tends  to  become  chrome. 

a.  Acvie  Gout. — The  first  attack  often  comes  on  without  any  premoni- 
tory warning,  but  not  always,  and  prodromata  usually  indicate  the  approach 
of  subsequent  fits.  The  most  frequent  precursory  signs  are  derangemeDts 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  heartburn,  acidity,  and  signs  of  portal  con- 
gestion ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  headache, 
giddiness,  disturbed  vision,  drowsiness  and  heaviness,  irritability  of  tem- 
per, languor,  restless  sleep  with  unpleasant  dreams,  starting  of  the 
limbs,  or  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  or  in  other  parts ;  asthmatic 
attacks,  or  sudden  laryngeal  congestion  with  difficult  breathing;  profuge 
sweats;  and  changes  in  the  urine,  this  secretion  either  becoming  scanty 
and  depositing  much  sediment,  or  being  very  abundant  and  watery. 
•  The.«e  symptoms  are  supposed  to  result  from  the  presence  of  the  gouty 
poison  in  the  blood.  In  some  cases  the  patient  feels  unusually  well,  Iwth 
mentally  and  bodily,  before  the  occurrence  of  an  attack.  This  may  also 
be  preceded  by  some  uncomfortable  local  sensations  in  connection  with 
the  joints. 

The  onset  of  the  attack  usually  takes  place  during  the  night,  especially 
from  2  to  5  a.m.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  metatarsophalangeal 
articulation  of  the  great  toe  is  the  joint  which  is  first  affected,  generally  on 
one  side,  but  sometimes  on  both,  or  they  may  be  attacked  in  succession. 
In  some  instances  this  joint  is  alone  implicated  during  several  attacks, 
but  in  most  cases  other  articulations  soon  become  involved,  a  number  of 
them  being  affected  in  the  course  of  a  gouty  fit,  either  simultaneously  or 
in  succession,  though  the  complaint  tends  to  be  limited  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  smaller  joints  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Exceptionally  the  kuee 
or  ankle  is  first  affected,  but  very  rarely  the  larger  articulations  of  the 
upper  extremity. 

Characters  of  the  Joint  Affection. — The  subjective  sensations  are  ex- 
tremely severe.  The  pain  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes  agonizing  and 
unbearable,  being  described  as  burning,  tearing,  plunging,  boring,  or 
piercing.  There  is  exquisite  tenderness,  so  that  the  slightest  touch  cannot 
be  endured.  These  sensations  are  usually  much  worse  during  the  night, 
and  remit  during  the  day.  Soon  the  joint  becomes  much  swolleo,  owing 
to  effusion  of  fiuid  into  its  interior,  the  skin  over  it  being  red,  tense,  hot, 
and  shining;  after  awhile  there  is  considerable  oedema,  with  pitting  oo 
pressure,  some  relief  accompanying  these  objective  signs.    The  superficial 
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veins  are  also  enlarged.  As  the  infiairiTnation  subsides  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  takes  place,*  and  troublesome  itching  is  often  experienced. 
CEdema  may  continue  for  some  time. 

It  is  in  early  attacks  and  in  full-blooded  persons  that  the  phenomena 
above  described  are  most  marked.  Subsequently  the  pain  and  other  symp- 
toms become  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  weakly  individuals,  especially 
females,  the  characters  of  the  joint  affection  are  not  nearly  so  prominent. 

Constitutional  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  severity  are  present  during  a 
paroxysm  of  gout,  being  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  symp- 
toms and  to  the  number  of  joints  involved.  Chills  or  even  distinct  rigors 
are  felt  at  the  outset,  followed  by  pyrexia,  usually  attended  with  perspira- 
tion. Marked  remissions  are  generally  observed  towards  morning.  The 
urine  is  very  scanty  and  dark,  and  deposits  urates  abundantly  of  variable 
color ;  uric  acid  is  actually  deficient,  though  relatively  in  excess.  The 
patient  is  very  restless  and  sleepless,  and  not  uncommonly  suffers  from 
cramps  in  the  legs.  The  digestive  and  hepatic  functions  are  much  de- 
ranged. At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  there  may  be  critical  perspiration, 
diarrhoea,  or  an  abundant  sediment  of  urates  in  the  urine. 

The  duration  of  a  gouty  lit  varies  from  four  or  five  days  to  several 
weeks,  in  the  latter  case  being  interrupted  by  remissions  or  intermissions. 
It  becomes  more  prolonged  as  the  case  progresses.  Recurrence  is  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  gout,  though  it  does  not  invariably  happen.  At  first 
the  attacks  generally  come  on  once  a  year,  in  the  spring;  then  twice,  in 
spring  and  autumn  ;  and  afterwards  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

Some  patients  do  not  recover  their  usual  health  for  a  considerable  time 
after  a  fit ;  others  are  much  the  better  for  it.  In  a  short  time  the  affected 
joints  become  the  seat  of  permanent  changes. 

6.  Chronic  Gout. — This  term  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  joints 
have  become  permanently  much  altered  in  structure  and  form,  and  where 
the  attacks  are  frequent  as  well  as  chronic  in  duration  and  intensity,  in- 
deed in  some  instances  being  never  altogether  absent,  while  at  the  same 
time  other  structures  besides  the  joints  are  involved.  The  articulations 
become  stiff*,  immovable,  enlarged,  nodulated,  and  deformed,  owing  to  the 
extensive  deposits  of  urates  in  their  structures.  The  skin  appears  blue 
and  congested  over  them,  the  veins  being  enlarged.  Finally  it  may  rup- 
ture, masses  of  urat^  being  exposed,  named  chalhtones  or  tophi,  which 
may  be  discharged  as  a  yellowish-white  substance ;  or  suppuration  and 
unhealthy  ulceration  may  be  set  up. 

In  course  of  time  other  structures  are  affected,  such  as  tendons,  bursas, 
the  periosteum  covering  the  shafts  of  bones,  aponeuroses,  and  the  sheaths 
of  muscles.  Gouty  abscesses  may  form  in  connection  with  these  deposits. 
Small  deposits  may  also  be  observed  in  the  helix  of  the  external  ear,  the 
cartilages  of  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the  sclerotic.  At  first  they  are 
liquid,  and  when  punctured  a  whitish  matter  is  discharged,  containing 
abundant  crystals  of  urates;  ultimately  they  become  solid,  and  form  little 
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hard  nodules  or  beads.  These  gouty  concretions  sometimes  set  up  ioflam- 
mation,  and  hence  they  are  not  always  of  uniform  composition ;  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime  may  be  mixed  up  with  the  urates. 

Patients  suflfering  from  chronic  gout  are  almost  always  weak  and  want- 
ing in  tone.  They  may  have  a  pale  and  sallow  aspect,  or  are  sometimes 
plethoric,  but  flabby -looking.  They  suffer  from  various  dborders  of  diges- 
tion, as  well  as  from  disturbances  about  the  heart,  in  the  way  of  palpita- 
tion or  irregular  action  ;  being  also  irritable  or  depressed  and  restless,  and 
subject  to  cramps,  twitchings,  tic  douloureux,  and  other  nervous  disorders. 
A  peculiar  grinding  of  the  teeth  has  been  noticed  in  gouty  subjects.  From 
time  to  time  there  may  be  a  little  feverishness.  The  urine  is  generally 
pale,  of  light  specific  gravity,  deficient  in  solids,  and  often  slightly  albu- 
minous ;  it  sometimes  contains  casts,  in  consequence  of  permanent  disease 
of  the  kidneys  having  been  established.  The  skin  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  various  eruptions,  such  as  urticaria,  erythema,  eczema,  psoriasis,  pru- 
rigo, and  acne.  In  some  cases  the  nose  is  subject  to  daily  paroxysms  of 
heat  and  redness. 

2.  Irregular,  Non-articular y  Misplaced,  or  Retrocedent  OoiU. — ^These 
terms  are  associated  with  gout  when  it  attacks  internal  parts  instead  of 
the  joints,  which  it  may  do  from  the  outset ;  or  it  is  supposed  that  it  may 
recede  suddenly  from  the  joints,  and  involve  internal  organs  by  a  kind  of 
metastasis,  being  then  specially  called  retrocedent  The  chief  complaints 
ngually  attributed  to  the  gouty  diathesis  are  as  follows : 

a.  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  severe  headache  and  vertigo ;  mental  dis- 
turbance, the  intellect  being  impaired,  or  delirium  or  mania  setting  in  as 
the  result  of  retrocedent  gout ;  epileptiform  seizures ;  various  neuralgise 
and  other  morbid  sensations ;  startings  of  the  limbs,  cramps,  or  local 
paralysis.  It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  gout  may  set  up  a  form 
of  meningitis.  Apoplexy  is  common  among  gouty  subjects,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  are  generally  diseased  in  such 
persons.  A  gouty  form  of  sciatica  has  been  described,  due  to  implication 
of  the  sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  may  extend  up  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes,  and  thus  lead  to  their  destruction. 

b.  Derangements  of  the  Digestive  Organs, — The  stomach  is  one  of  the 
organs  most  commonly  affected  in  gouty  persons.  There  may  be  actual 
gastritis,  or  merely  a  neurotic  disturbance,  indicated  by  sudden  spasmodic 
pain  of  great  intensity,  but  relieved  by  pressure,  with  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, much  anxiety  and  distress,  and  sometimes  marked  prostration  or 
collapse.  Dysphagia  is  occasionally  complained  of.  In  some  cases  intes- 
tinal colic  and  diarrhoea  are  associated  with  gout.  Signs  of  disorder  of 
the  liver  are  oflen  evident. 

c.  Cardiac  Disturbance, — There  is  no  true  gouty  cardiac  inflammation, 
though  white  patches  on  the  pericardium  and  changes  in  the  valves  are 
frequently  observed  in  chronic  cases  of  this  complaint ;  while  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon.     The  cardiac  action  is  liable  to  be- 
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come  gravely  disordered  at  times,  being  either  weak,  or  very  slow  or  rapid, 
or  irregular  or  intermittent ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  is  feeble  and 
small,  and  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  syncope  or  collapse.  Painful  or 
disagreeable  sensations  are  also  experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  ac- 
companied with  a  feeling  of  constriction,  dyspnoea,  and  much  anxiety. 

d.  Pulmonary  Affections, — A  form  of  asthma  is  often  met  with  in  gouty 
patients,  and  also  dry  bronchial  catarrh,  which  is  attended  with  much 
cough.  Pulmonary  congestion  may  arise,  but  pneumonia  is  very  uncom- 
mon. 

e.  Urinary  Complaints, — The  changes  in  the  kidneys  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  Chronic  cystitis  and  urethritis  are  not  infrequent,  especially 
among  old  people.  Gouty  persons  often  suffer  from  gravel  and  calculus  ; 
and  oxaluria  is  observed  in  many  cases. 

DiAGN'08i8. — The  chief  points  of  difference  between  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 


1.  HeredUarineu, 

2.  Social  poHtion  o/  pa- 

tient. 


3.  Age. 


A.  .Sex. 


5.  Modeqfaiuet. 


6.  Joini  affection. 


7.  General  iyn^ptomt. 


8.  PerepiraHon. 


CiOUT. 


Very  marked. 


Rhkumatism. 


RHK.rMATOID 

Arthritis. 


Less  marked. 


!  Doubtful. 


Amons  the  better  class-  Ainonjf  the  poorer  and :  Amonjj  the  poor  and  ill- 


es,  or  those  who  over- 
feed aud  drink. 

Very  rare  in  early  life. 
Most  first  attacks  from 
30  to  35. 


Much    more    prcTalent 
among  males. 


hard-working 
ehiffly. 


classes 


Common  In  early  life; 
chiefly  from  16  to  20. 


fed  most  commonly. 


Usually  from  20  to  40. 


More  among  males,  but  Chiefly  among  females, 
to  less  degree. 


Often  no  obvious  cause  Usually  follows  an  obvi-  Excitfnt?  cause  mav  be 
of  first  attack;  this  oun  CHU!>e,  vi«.,  expo-  evident  or  not.  Pre- 
is  frequently  preced(d  sure  to  cold;  and  fn-l  coded  by  much  ••xhiuis- 
by  digestive  derange-  quently  no  pri-cursory  I  tlon  and  debility  in 
ments  and.  otiier  pre-  symptoms  are  observed,  some  cases, 
monitory  symptoms. 


The  smaller  joints  are 
most  affVcted,e«peciany 
the  great  toe;  no  erratic 
tendency.  Local  symf>- 
tomsverV  intense.'vifh 
much  oedema,  a  shining 
appearance  of  the  skin, 
enlarged  veins.and  des- 
quamation after  the  at- 
tack. In  time  perma- 
nent enlurtrement  of 
the  Joints,  with  distor- 
tion, and  deposit  of 
urates. 


Pyrexia,  variable  in 
amount;  much  consti- 
tutional di>turhance; 
considerable  morning 
remlAsiona. 


No  special  cbaracierB. 


Medium  sized  joints 
most  fnvoIv«*d ;  erratic, 
several  joints  l»eing 
usu:illy  attacked  in  suc- 
ccsHi<m.  Symptoms  Uv^s 
severe,  and  le>s  (pdema 
firesent  than  in  Kout ; 
no  enlargement  of 
veins  or  desquamation. 


All  joints  equally  at- 
ta<'k<>d;  not  erratic. 
Symptoms  are  not  se- 
vere, but  tend  to  long 
continuance.  Ultimate- 
ly deformity  Is  pro- 
dured,  but  thi're  is  no 
deposit  of  urates  in 
joints. 


Variable  degree  of  py- 
rexia, '>ut  usually  con- 
siderable ;  more  con- 
tinuous than  in  gout. 


Very  profuse  and  acid. 


Only  slight  pyrexia. 
Symptoms  of  debility, 
and  want  of  tone. 


No  acid  sweats. 
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9.    Ontrif,  duration^  and 


progreu. 


10.  CbrnjUicaHoni. 


11.  Uric  acid  in  blood. 


12.  Tophi  in  auricle,  ft 


13.  Urine. 


Early  paroxysm  of  short 
duration;  great  ten- 
dency to  recnrrfnce, 
and  to  periodicity. 


AflTerts  PspM^ciiilly  the 
utomach,  hraiii,  and 
kidneys ;  also  gives  rise 
to  nervous  disturbance 
of  the  heart,  l»ut  not 
to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions. 


Present. 


Present  in  many  cases. 


Rheumatism. 


Attack  of  much  lonf^er 
duration;  much  less 
tendency  to  recur- 
rence ;  not  periodic. 


Very  liable  to  cardiac 
intlammatioiis;  alho  to 
pulmonary  inflamma- 
tions. 


None. 


None. 


Febrile ; 


sometimes 


Deficiency  of  urates  be- 
fore and  during  the  fit,     alight  albuminuria, 
followed  l»y  excejis;  al-j 
buniinutia     common  ; 
may    have  casts,  indi- 
cating kidney  discHse. 


RllRUMATOID 

Arthritis. 


Subacute  and  graduallj 
progressive;  often  do 
complete  intermlBnioii; 
not  periodic. 


Nothing    in    hesrt   or 
other  organs. 


None. 


None. 


No  special  charactOTS. 


Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  between  these  sev- 
eral affections  can  be  readily  made  by  attending  to  the  points  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  table,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  cases  do  occur  in  which 
the  distinctions  are  by  no  means  so  marked,  and  where  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  precise  nature  of  the  complaint.  In  some  instances, 
the  term  rheumatic  gouty  which  is  often  used  with  no  definite  meaning,  or 
as  a  synonym  for  rheumatoid  arthritis,  may  be  employed  as  expressing  the 
actual  character  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  there 
being  a  real  combination  of  these  two  affections. 

Prognosis. — Acute  gout  is  rarely  immediately  fatal,  but  when  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  involved  there  is  considerable  danger.  The  complaint 
is  always  liable  to  return,  but  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  living 
which  the  patient  adopts.  The  prognosis  is  worse  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  of  the  patient  j  to  the  degree  of  hereditary  predisposition  ;  and  to 
the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  Chronic  gout  decidedly  shortens  life.  The 
most  serious  signs  are  those  indicating  advanced  renal  disease,  with  non- 
elimination  of  uric  acid.  Gout  materially  diminishes  the  chances  of  recov- 
ery from  acute  diseases  and  injuries. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  the  Paroxysm. — It  is  well  to  give  a  brisk  pu^ 
gative  at  the  commencement  of  a  fit  of  gout,  such  as  a  calomel  and  colo- 
cynth  pill,  followed  by  a  black  draught.  Colchicum  is  the  specific  remedy 
for  this  affection,  but  it  must  be  given  with  due  care.  From  iirx-xx  of 
vinum  colchici  should  be  administered  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  bicarbonate  or  some  vegetable  salt  of  potash, 
freely  diluted,  or  with  carbonate  of  lithia. 

A  free  action  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  diaphorttie 
drinks,  or  the  vapor  or  hot-air  bath  might  be  employed  in  some  cases.    A 
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low  diet  is  generally  indicated  at  first,  which  should  be  gradually  improved 
as  the  attack  passes  off,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  permit  weak  patients 
to  have  a  good  quantity  of  liquid  nourighraent.  As  a  rule  all  stimulants 
ought  to  be  withdrawn,  especially  when  the  patient  is  young,  but  some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  brandy,  well-diluted. 
If  there  is  much  pain  and  restlessness,  opium  must  be  given  at  night,  in 
the  form  of  Dover's  powder ;  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may 
be  had  recourse  to. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  rest  is  of  course  essential,  and  an  elevated  po- 
sition should  be  adopted  for  the  affected  parts.  These  should  be  wrapped 
up  in  flannel  or  in  cotton-wool,  covered  with  oil-silk.  If  the  local  symp- 
toms are  very  severe,  warm  fomentations  or  poultices  containing  opium,  or 
localized  steaming  may  be  tried ;  or  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply  anodynes, 
such  as  belladonna  liniment,  tincture  of  aconite,  or  a  solution  of  atropia 
or  morphia.  Local  removal  of  blood  is  extremely  rarely  called  for ;  but 
sometimes  the  application  of  a  blister  is  useful.  As  the  inflammation 
subsides,  slight  pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  an  elastic  stocking  is 
often  serviceable,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oedema  and  other  conditions 
which  are  liable  to  remain  ;  gentle  friction  may  also  be  employed. 

Irregular  Qont — Should  gout  attack  internal  organs,  it  is  requisite  to 
endeavor  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  joints  by  means  of  friction,  heat, 
or  sinapisms.  In  the  neurotic  affections,  opium  with  siimidaidf^y  such  as 
ammonia,  ether,  camphor,  and  musk,  are  the  remedies  indicated  ;  as  well 
as  alcoholic  stimulants.  External  heat  and  sinapisms  are  also  of  much 
value  in  these  conditions.  Inflammatory  complications  may  require  the 
application  of  a  few  leeches  or  of  a  blister,  but  in  most  cases  gouty  pa- 
tients will  not  bear  much  depletion. 

2.  Ihiring  the  Intervals. — There  is  no  disease  in  the  management  of 
which  a  careful  study  of  the  patient,  and  of  everything  connected  with 
him,  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  gout.  In  the  early  stage  a  prac- 
tical cure  may  often  be  effected,  especially  in  acquired  cases,  in  so  far  that 
freedom  from  further  attacks  can  be  insured,  provided  that  due  attention 
is  paid  to  certain  rules.  Even  when  the  gouty  diathesis  is  hereditary,  it 
may  be  prevented  from  becoming  actively  developed,  or  at  all  events  the 
complaint  can  be  put  off  until  a  later  period  in  life  by  the  exercise  of 
proper  care  and  precautions. 

DiH  requires  strict  regulation,  but  must  necessarily  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  food  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible,  con- 
sisting of  a  due  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  but  the 
consumption  of  nitrogenous  and  saccharine  substances  must  be  limited. 
Moderation  in  eating,  and  regularity  of  meals,  are  important  points  to  be 
attended  to.  Tea  and  coffee  may  be  allowed  to  a  limited  extent ;  also  soft 
and  stewed  fruits,  provided  they  do  not  contain  much  sugar ;  but  pastry 
ought  to  be  avoided.  It  has  been  suggested  that  common  salt  should  be 
entirely  avoided  by  gouty  persons,  and  decided  benefit  seems  to  have  fol- 
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lowed  proper  attention  to  this  matter.     Abundance  of  pure  water  ia  of 
great  value  as  a  drink  in  cases  of  gout. 

The  use  o^  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  matter  calling  for  serious  considera- 
tion. For  young  persons,  who  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  gout,  total 
abstinence  is  to  be  decidedly  recommended,  as  well  as  for  other  gouty  sub- 
jects when  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  for  stimulants.  The  nature  and 
quantity  of  any  stimulant  which  is  permitted  should  be  always  definitely 
stated.  Malt  liquors  and  all  strong  wines  ought  to  be  rigidly  denied. 
Lighter  wines  of  good  quality,  such  as  claret,  hock,  moselle,  or  chablis, 
may  be  allowed  in  moderation  ;  or  in  some  cases  a  small  amount  of  dry 
sherry.  Small  quantities  of  spirits,  freely  diluted,  are  also  permissible  in 
some  instauces,  either  brandy,  whiskey,  or  gin,  and  these  may  be  taken 
mixed  with  good  potass  or  lithia  water,  but  soda  water  must  be  avoided. 
When  a  change  is  being  made  as  regards  the  diet  and  drink  of  a  gouty  pa- 
tient, it  should  be  carried  out  gradually,  and  not  abruptly. 

With  respect  to  general  hygienic  managemeiitt  the  following  are  the 
chief  matters  which  need  to  be  enforced  :  Moderate  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  sedentary  habits ;  proper  ventilation  ;  daily 
bathing,  followed  by  friction,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a  warm,  Turkish 
or  tepid  salt- water  bath  ;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next 
the  skin  ;  abstinence  from  undue  mental  labor,  and  freedom  from  all 
sources  of  worry  or  irritation;  the  avoidance  of  late  hours  at  night,  of 
heated  and  ill- ventilated  rooms,  and  of  lying  in  bed  late  in  the  morning; 
if  possible  residence  in  a  warm  and  equable  climate,  but  if  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, protection  against  all  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  or  expo- 
sure to  wet  and  cold,  with  a  change  to  a  favorable  climate  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Wet-packing  and  other  forms  of  hydropathic  treatment  are 
decidedly  useful  in  some  cases  of  gout. 

The  digestive  organs  must  be  attended  to.  The  bowels  should  be  made 
to  act  daily,  a  mild  aperient  being  given  if  necessary.  Much  mercury  is 
injurious,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  giving  a  little  blue-pill  occasionally.  It 
may  be  requisite  to  administer  remedies  with  the  view  of  improving  diges- 
tion, or  of  relieving  portal  congestion. 

Mineral  waters  are  often  useful,  but  must  be  duly  regulated  in  their  ad- 
ministration. Those  which  are  considered  most  beneficial  include  the 
waters  of  Buxtou  and  Bath  in  this  country,  and  various  German  waters, 
especially  those  of  Vichy,  Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Carlsbad,  Kissengen,  Marienbad,  Homburg,  Ems,  and  Wildbad. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  every  cause  should  be  avoided  which 
is  known  to  have  any  tendency  to  bring  on  an  acute  attack  of  gout. 

Therapeutic  Treat7nent,—Co\ch\cum  is  a  valuable  medicine  even  in  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks  of  gout,  when  carefully  administered ;  it  ia 
best  given  in  the  form  of  extract  at  night,  with  extract  of  henbane  or 
gentian  ;  or  a  few  minims  of  vinum  colchici  may  be  added  to  other  medi- 
cines.   In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  tonics  are 
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indicated.  Quinine,  or  tincture  or  infusion  of  cinchona ;  some  mild  prep- 
aration of  iron,  such  as  the  ammonio-citrate,  arsenic,  mineral  acids ;  and 
bitter  infusions  are  frequently  serviceable.  Guaiacum  and  ammouiacum 
are  strongly  recommended  for  asthenic  gout  in  old  persons.  Iodide  apd 
bromide  of  potassium  are  also  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Alkaline  salts 
and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  valuable  in  many  cases,  given  freely 
diluted  and  on  an  empty  stomach,  especially  the  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates of  potash,  magnesia,  or  lithia.  The  salts  of  lithia  have  been  spe- 
cially advocated,  either  the  carbonate  (gr.  v-x)  or  the  citrate  (gr.  viij-xij). 
Most  of  the  mineral  waters  owe  their  efficacy  to  some  of  these  salts  being 
dissolved  in  them.  Carbonate  of  alumina,  benzoate  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  ammonia,  lime-juice,  and  various  other  medicines  have 
also  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout. 

Xoca/  Treatment, — When  the  joints  become  much  altered,  but  little  can 
be  done  locally.  I  have,  however,  seen  much  benefit  derived,  in  cases  not 
£Etr  advanced,  from  the  continued  application  of  wet  bandages  over  the 
afiected  joints.  Friction,  shampooing,  and  pressure  by  means  of  strapping 
might  be  carefully  employed.  Ulceration  requires  the  application  of  some 
simple  dressing.  A  dressing  of  a  solution  of  a  potash  or  lithia  salt  has  been 
fiEivorably  spoken  of  for  this  condition. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


8C0BB  UTUS—SCUR  VY. 


JEtiolooy. — Scurvy  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  disease,  though  the  term 
is  not  uncommonly  ignorantly  applied  to  a  variety  of  skin  affections.  It 
is  met  with  chiefly  among  seafaring  men,  being  consequently  by  far  most 
commonly  observed  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  hospitals  of  seaport  towns. 
During  the  early  part  of  my  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hos- 
pital a  large  number  of  cases  were  admitted  within  the  year,  but  subse- 
quently they  became  less  numerous,  owing  to  better  regulations  being  car- 
ried out  for  the  prevention  of  ihe  disease. 

Scurvy  has  been  attributed  to  many  causes,  among  othei*s  to  the  use  of 
salt  meat  or  of  putrid  meat  and  bad  water,  and  to  imperfect  hygienic  con- 
ditions ;  my  own  experience,  however,  would  lead  me  to  agree  with  those 
who  believe  that  the  complaint  is  almost  always  due  to  the  want  of  fresh 
vegetable  diet,  or  of  some  appropriate  substitute.  This  was  the  invariable 
cause  in  the  seamen  in  whom  I  observed  the  disease ;  and  in  some  cases  of 
land-scurvy  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  complaint  could  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  same  cause.  Scurvy  seems,  however,  to  have 
broken  out  under  circumstances  which  indicate  that  it  might  possibly 
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arise  in  other  ways.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  numerous  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease occurred,  which  were  attributed  to  insufficient  food  and  bad  hygieaic 
conditions. 

Advanced  age,  a  cold  and  damp  climate  or  season,  exposure,  fatigue, 
and  despondency,  have  been  set  down  as  predisposing  causes  of  scurvy. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  fatal  cases  of  scurvy  much  emaciation 
is  usually  observed,  with  oedema  of  the  legs.  The  blood  is  very  dark  and 
liquid,  and  its  coloring  matters  stains  the  tissues,  while  the  corpuscles  are 
more  or  less  altered  or  dissolved.  Extravasations  are  met  with  iq  the  sub* 
cutaneous  tissue,  as  well  as  between,  or  sometimes  even  within  the  muscles, 
and  they  are  often  firmly  coagulated  or  partially  organized.  Serous  and 
synovial  etfusious  are  common,  especially  pericardial  effusion,  these  fre- 
quently containing  an  admixture  of  blood.  The  organs  are  loaded  with 
blood,  and  present  ecchymoses  and  extravasations,  being  also  relaxed  and 
softened.  The  heart  exhibits  ecchymoses,  and  its  muscular  tissue  is  the 
seat  of  granular  or  fatty  change.  This  change  has  also  been  observed  in 
the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Ecchymoses  may  be  seen 
under  the  serous  membranes,  while  the  mucous  membranes  are  red  and 
swollen  in  some  parts,  and  also  present  blood  stains.  Granular  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  said  to  occur.  The  appearances 
which  are  characteristic  of  scurvy  during  life  continue  to  be  visible  after 
death. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  scurvy  is  by  no  means  settled.  In 
what  manner  deficient  consumption  of  vegetable  matters  acts  in  producing 
the  disease  is  still  a  disputed  question,  and  all  that  can  be  positively  stated 
is  that  this  leads  to  some  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  This 
change  has  been  attributed  to  a  want  of  potash  salts,  of  vegetable  albumen, 
of  organic  acids,  and  of  various  other  constituents  of  vegetable  substances. 

Dr.  Ralfe*  has  recently  investigated  the  pathology  of  scurvy,  and  has 
drawn  the  following  conclusions  from  his  observations: 

1.  That  the  primary  change  that  occurs  in  scurvy  is  a  chemical  aHera- 
Hon  in  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

2.  That  this  chemical  alteration,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  inferences 
drawn  from  the  analysis  of  urine  in  patients  suffering  from  scurvy,  and 
analysis  of  ''scorbutic"  and  ''antiscorbutic  "  diets,  points  to  a  dimintUion 
of  the  alhaliiuty  of  t/ie  blood, 

8.  That  this  diminution  of  alkalinity  is  produced  in  the  first  instance 
(physiologically)  by  an  increase  of  acid  salts  (chiefly  urates)  in  the  blood, 
and  finally  (pathologically)  by  the  withdrawal  of  salts  having  an  alkaline 
reaction  (chiefly  alkaline  carbonates). 

4.  That  this  diminution  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  finally  produces 
the  game  results  in  scurvy  patients  as  happens  in  animals  when  attempts 
are  made  to  reduce  the  alkalinity  of  the  body  (either  by  injecting  acids 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Gunoral  Pathology  of  Scurvy.     H.  K.  Lewis,  1877, 
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into  the  blood  or  feeding  with  acid  salts),  namely,  dissolution  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  ecchyraoses,  and  blood  stains  on  mucous  surfaces,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  the  muscles  generally,  and  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidney. 

Symptoms. — Scurvy  sets  in  gradually  and  insidiously,  and  cases  are 
met  with  of  all  grades  of  severity,  but  in  a  well-marked  example  the 
symptoms  are  very  striking.  The  patient  presents  a  peculiar  unhealthy 
aspect,  the  face  being  sallow  and  of  a  dirty-yellowish  hue,  combined  with 
puffiness  about  the  eyelids  and  ansemia,  the  latter  being  well  seen  in  the 
mucous  membranes.  There  is  more  or  less  emaciatiou,  but  wastiug  may 
not  be  very  marked  even  in  bad  cases.  The  subjective  sensations  are 
those  of  languor,  debility,  fatigue,  shortness  of  breath,  faintness,  pains  and 
soreness  in  the  limbs,  mental  depression  and  despondency.  These  symp- 
toms vary  in  degree,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  prostration,  with  a 
tendency  to  sudden  syncope,  which  may  even  prove  fatal.  Scorbutic 
patients  often  exhale  a  peculiar  odor  from  the  skin. 

The  mouth  affords  certain  characteristic  signs.  The  gums  are  either 
more  or  less  swollen,  turgid,  dark,  and  spongy,  sometimes  reaching  to  or 
even  much  beyond  the  level  of  the  teeth  ;  or  they  become  ulcerated  and 
gangrenous,  dropping  off  in  masses,  and  exposing  the  teeth  or  jaws.  From 
the  first  they  readily  bleed,  and  after  a  time  blood  oozes  constantly  from 
them.  The  teeth  feel  very  tender,  so  that  chewing  becomes  impossible; 
and  they  also  soon  become  loosened,  or  may  even  drop  out.  Necrosis  of 
the  jaws  occasionally  occurs.  The  breath  has  a  peculiar  and  excessively 
foul  odor. 

The  legs  present  small  purple  spots,  corresponding  to  and  being  the  result 
of  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  hair-follicles.  They  are  chiefly  observed 
below  the  knees,  but  are  not  yncommon,  though  less  abundant,  on  the  thighs, 
being  rarely  seen  on  the  abdomen  or  arms.  In  addition  to  these  petechial 
spots,  more  or  less  extensive  and  irregular  ecchymotic  patches  are  visible, 
presenting  various  hues,  according  to  the  changes  which  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  extravasated  blood  has  undergone.  Brawny  indurations  can  be 
felt,  due  to  deeper  extravasations,  especially  in  the  hams  and  calves,  and 
these  are  often  very  painful  and  tender.  CEJema  of  the  feet  and  legs  and 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  are  common  symptoms.  There  is  much  stiff- 
ness and  pain  in  movement,  while  a  constant  feeling  of  aching  and  con- 
tusion in  the  legs  is  experienced. 

In  some  cases  hsemorrhages  take  place  from  various  mucous  surfaces. 
Ulcers  are  occasionally  formed,  or  old  ulcers  may  break  out  anew,  or 
assume  an  unhealthy  aspect,  being  covered  with  large  bleeding  granula- 
tions. It  is  said  that  old  fractures  sometimes  become  disunited,  that  bones 
soften,  or  that  epiphyses  become  separated. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  disordered.  The  appetite  is  impaired 
as  a  rule,  though  sometimes  patients  feel  inclined  for  food,  but  cannot  chew 
it,  and  certainly  the  appetite  generally  returns  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
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masticate.  lo  severe  cases  there  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting.  Obstinate 
constipation  is  the  rule,  but  occasionally  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  and  the 
stools  may  contain  blood,  or  actual  dysentery  may  be  present  as  a  compli- 
cation. There  is  no  pyrexia  usually,  and  the  temperature  may  be  below 
the  normal.  The  pulse  is  infrequent,  weak,  and  small.  The  patient  often 
passes  restless  nights.  The  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  dark-colored  in 
some  case^,  and  tends  to  decompose  rapidly.  Urea,  phosphates,  and  potash 
are  deficient.     Occasionally  blood  is  mixed  with  the  urine. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  have  been  described  in  scurvy,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  about  this  matter.  Garrod  states  that  potash  is  much 
diminished  in  quantity.  Dr.  Leven  affirmed  that  in  cases  in  which  he 
examined  the  blood  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  he  found  fibrin  in  excess, 
and  corpuscles  diminished  by  one-half. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with  scurvy  is 
purpura ;  the  diagnosis  will  be  pointed  out  after  the  latter  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

Prognosis. — All  the  cases  of  sea-scurvy  which  came  under  my  notice 
rapidly  recovered  with  one  exception,  and  in  that  case  death  resulted  from 
an  accidental  complication,  viz.,  apoplexy.  Therefore  the  prognosis  is 
highly  favorable  if  proper  treatment  can  be  adopted.  In  my  experience 
sporadic  cases  of  land-scurvy  do  not  seem  to  be  so  easily  cured,  and  in  one 
instance  acute  gastro-enteritis  and  pneumonia  set  in  without  any  evident 
cause,  ending  in  speedy  death  ;  while  in  another  no  treatment  seemed  to 
produce  any  effect,  and  the  patient  sank  from  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  disease,  death  beiug  preceded  by  high  pyrexia. 

Treatment. — Sea-scurvy  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  diseases  to 
treat,  speedy  recovery  being  brought  about  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
provided  the  necessary  remedies  can  be  obtained,  viz.,  plenty  of  fresh,  soft, 
and  succulent  vegetables,  with  from  Jiv  to  ^viij  of  lime  or  lemon  juice 
daily.  Potatoes  and  cabbages  constitute  the  best  forms  of  vegetables. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  other  fruits  of  this  class  are  also  most  valu- 
able. Water-cress,  garden-cress,  mustard,  scurvy-grass,  sauerkraut,  spruce, 
fir,  and  various  other  vegetable  growths  have  obtained  repute  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scurvy,  and  might  be  tried  if  the  more  reliable  remedies  cannot 
be  procured.  It  is  stated  that  vegetables  act  best  when  uncooked,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  them  in  this  condition. 

Liquid  nutritious  food  is  needed,  such  as  beef  tea  and  milk,  oflen  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  chew,  meat  should  be 
allowed.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  frequently  indicated,  but  should  be 
given  carefully,  and  in  small  quantities.  In  a  few  days  it  is  advisable 
to  administer  some  fonic,  such  as  quinine  with  tincture  of  iron,  which  aids 
recovery  by  exciting  the  appetite,  strengthening  the  patient,  and  improv* 
ing  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

The  mouth  must  at  first  be  frequently  washed  out  with  some  dilute  an- 
iiseptic,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  Condy's  fluid.  At  a  later  period  a  mild 
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astringent^  such  as  a  solution  of  alum,  may  be  used.  Constipatiou  is  gen- 
erally a  troublesome  symptom,  and  is  best  overcome  by  the  use  of  enemata. 
Fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  painful  swellings  in  the  legs.  If 
serious  haBmorrhage  occurs,  astringents  must  be  given.  Ulcers  may  be 
dressed  with  lime-juice,  but  they  improve  rapidly  under  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. 

Many  remedies  have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy, 
such  as  salts  of  potash,  solution  of  various  vegetable  acids,  especially 
citric,  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  my  experience  these  have  all  proved  quite 
unreliable.  Raw  meat  and  seal's  flesh  have  been  employed,  it  is  said,  suc- 
cessfully for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

The  treatment  of  land-scurvy  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  sea-scurvy,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  cure,  the  symptoms 
oflen  lasting  a  considerable  time,  and,  as  already  stated,  death  may  occur 
from  this  complaint  in  spite  of  all  treatment. 

The  prevention  of  scurvy  is  a  most  important  matter  in  connection  with 
those  persons  who  lead  a  seafaring  life.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  disease  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the  use  either  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, preserved  vegetables,  or  of  proper  lime  or  lemon-juice,  which  should 
be  served  out  daily.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  so-called  lime-juice  used 
on  board  ship  are  worthless  ;  often  only  a  solution  of  citric  acid  is  used, 
which  decidedly  does  not  prevent  the  disease.  The  free  employment  of 
vinegar,  and  of  the  vegetable  salts  of  potash,  has  been  recommended.  It 
is  important  to  attend  to  all  hygienic  and  other  measures  for  maintaining 
the  general  health  of  the  sailors ;  and  they  must  also  avoid  undue  expo- 
sure. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


PUBPUBA. 


JEtiolooy. — Purpura  is  due  to  a  peculiar  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  which  may  probably  be  originated  in  many  ways,  but 
its  causes  are  not  at  all  clearly  defined.  The  disease  is  quite  distinct 
from  scurvy.  It  may  depend  upon  unhealthy  hygienic  conditions,  defi- 
ciency of  proper  food  (?  vegetables),  or  intemperance  and  other  lowering 
agencies ;  or  it  may  arise  in  connection  with  various  acute  fevers,  or  in  the 
course  of  many  chronic  affections,  such  as  albuminoid  disease,  syphilis, 
cancer,  Bright's  disease,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  while  it  often  accom- 
panies jaundice.  Sometimes  the  condition  follows  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Purpura  may  aff*ect  persons  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  even  in  its  worst  forms.  Amenorrhoea  has  been  set  down  as  a 
cause.    The  old  and  young  are  most  liable  to  be  affected. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Purpura  is  characterized  by  rupture  of 
the  capillaries,  and  escape  of  blood  iu  various  parts,  nodicated  by  pete- 
cbise  and  ecchymoses  in  connection  with  the  skin ;  haemorrhages  from 
mucous,  and  sometimes  from  serous  surfaces ;  and  extravasations  into  the 
cellular  tissue  or  muscles,  or  into  certain  organs,  such  as  the  brain,  luogs, 
and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  Organs  are  often  found  in  a  diseased  condi- 
tion,  this  being  the  cause  of  the  purpuric  state.  The  blood  may  be  quite 
normal,  or  dark  and  fluid.  The  cutaneous  capillaries  are  usually  healthf, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  of  purpura  they  have  un- 
dergone structural  degenerative  changes. 

Symptoms. — Purpura  is  described  under  two  chief  forms, — Purpura  sim- 
plex and  Purpura  hemorrhagica.  In  the  former  the  hsDmorrhages  are  only 
observed  iu  connection  with  the  skin  ;  in  the  latter  they  also  take  place 
from  mucous  surfaces  as  well  as  sometimes  into  serous  cavities,  or  into  the 
substance  of  organs,  while  the  cutaneous  haemorrhages  are  generally  more 
abundant. 

The  skin  presents  various  forms  of  extravasations,  viz.,  minute  points  or 
stigmata,  petechiae,  vibices,  or  extensive  ecchymoses.  These  are  observed 
chiefly  on  the  legs,  and  may  appear  in  successive  crops,  each  crop  lasting 
a  variable  number  of  days.  Their  occurrence  is  often  favored  by  much 
standing.  From  their  first  appearance  pressure  produces  qo  effect  on  the 
color,  which  is  often  bright  red  at  the  outset,  but  afterwards  becomes  darker, 
changing  to  purple,  violet,  or  almost  black  in  some  cases.  The  usual  altera- 
tions in  color  which  blood  undergoes  are  seen  as  the  extravasations  disap- 
pear. The  spots  are  generally  roundish,  and  have  a  well-defined  outline  at 
the  commencement,  but  subsequently  they  gradually  fade  into  the  surround- 
ing skin.  They  are  not  at  all  raised,  but  there  is  often  hardening  and  swell- 
ing of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Blebs  containing  sanguineous  serum  some- 
times form  under  the  cuticle  ;  and  in  rare  instances  the  skin  becomes  ac- 
tually gangrenous. 

The  haemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces  which  may  be  met  with  are 
epistaxis,  haemorrhages  from  the  gums  and  mouth,  hasmatemesis,  melsena, 
hs^naturia,  haemoptysis,  and  menorrhagia.  In  rare  instances  bleeding 
takes  place  from  the  ear.  Extravasations  may  also  escape  into  or  beneath 
the  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  palate,  cheeks,  or  gums.  Little  blisters  containing  bloody  serum 
sometimes  form  on  the  tongue  or  cheek.  Extravasation  into  organs  is 
rare,  but  death  has  occurred  from  pulmonary  or  cerebral  apoplexy  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  purpura. 

The  general  symptoms  vary  much,  and  are  considerably  modified  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  purpura  arises.  There  are  often  premoDitorj 
symptoms  for  some  time,  such  as  general  pains,  languor,  and  debility,  but 
not  always.  The  attack  may  be  ushered  in  by  pyrexia,  and  occasionally 
febrile  symptoms  of  a  hectic  type  have  been  noticed.  Pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, especially  the  epigastrium,  loins,  chest,  and  limbs,  are  ofteii  com* 
plained  of.     The  digestive  organs  may  or  may  not  be  impaired  in  their 
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*onctions.  There  is  always  more  or  less  debility  and  a  sense  of  depression, 
ind  Id  severe  cases  this  becomes  extreme,  being  accompanied  with  marked 
HDsemia  if  much  blood  has  been  lost,  and  a  tendency  to  faintness  or  syn- 
cope. The'  pulse  is  usually  feeble,  quick,  and  compressible.  The  urine 
may  be  albuminous  independently  of  the  presence  of  blood,  and  sometimes 
this  fluid  contains  casts. 

Purpura  has  a  very  variable  duration,  being  either  ocii/e  or  chronic  in  its 
progress.     It  usually  terminates  in  recovery  if  uncomplicated. 

Varieties. — In  addition  to  the  varieties  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing are  described  :  1.  Senilis^  which  is  met  with  in  old  people,  owing  to 
degeneration  of  their  vessels,  and  especially  on  the  exposed  and  irritated 
arms  of  aged  women.  2.  Rheuinatica^  occurring  in  rheumatic  individuals, 
and  attended  with  much  pain.  3.  Urticans,  \s\\QTe purpura  «im/?/ex accom- 
panies urticaria.  4.  Papulosa,  which  is  merely  a  form  of  lichen.  Pe- 
techise  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  a  number  of  skin  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — Scurvy  is  the  main  disease  from  which  purpura  has  to  be 
diagnosed.  It  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  ecchymoses  from  injury, 
fleabites,  typhus  fever,  or  the  hremorrhagic  form  of  measles.  This  com- 
plaint must  also  not  be  confounded  with  the  hcemorrhagic  diathesis. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  aetiology  of  the  two  diseases,  purpura 
not  being  due  to  the  want  of  vegetable  food,  and  the  use  of  this  class  of 
diet  or  of  lime-juice  not  having  any  material  influence  in  its  cure  or  pre- 
vention, scurvy  presents  the  following  characters  which  distinguish  it  from 
purpura:  1.  The  peculiar  color  and  sallowness  of  the  skin.  2.  The  state 
of  the  gums.  3.  The  greater  extent  of  the  ecchymotic  patches.  4.  The 
presence  of  brawny  indurations  in  the  substance  of  the  limbs,  accom- 
panied with  much  pain  and  stiffness.  5.  Extensive  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  purpura  will  depend  greatly  on  its  cause, 
and  especially  whether  the  complaint  is  associated  with  any  organic  affeo 
tion.  The  hasfnorrhagicw&nety  is  very  dangerous,  but  I  have  known  recov- 
ery to  take  place,  apparently  spontaneously,  when  all  treatment  had  failed, 
and  the  case  had  been  given  upas  hopeless.  The  simple  form  is  often  very 
tedious  in  its  progress  towards  recovery,  and  it  is  also  liable  to  return. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  pur- 
pura to  inquire  into  all  hygienic  conditions,  and  improve  these  if  they  have 
been  at  fault,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  nutritious  diet,  consisting  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  constituents,  alcoholic  stimulants  being  also  in  many 
cases  required  in  moderation. 

Best  in  the  recumbent  posture  is  generally  advisable,  or  at  any  rate  the 
legs  should  be  kept  up.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  any  cachexia  present, 
or  to  any  organic  disease  on  which  the  purpura  may  depend.  If  there  is 
much  plethora,  saline  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset. 

The  chief  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  purpura  are  tincture  of  iron 
in  fall  dosesy  turpentine,  tincture  of  larch  bark,  and  arsenic.     The  first 
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mentioned  is  most  useful,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  quinine  and  dilate 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  hiemorrhaglc  form,  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  alum, 
ergot  of  rye,  acetate  of  lead,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin,  are  the 
remedies  indicated.  Other  astringents  may  also  be  freely  administered, 
but  they  often  fail  to  produce  any  effect.  Local  astringents,  pressure,  and 
cold,  especially  by  means  of  ice,  may  be  trie<l  where  their  application  is 
practicable.  Careful  bandaging  of  the  legs,  or  the  use  of  elastic  stockings, 
is  advantageous  in  many  chronic  cases  of  simple  purpura  affecting  the 
lower  extremities. 


CHAPTER    XXXIL 

BA  CHITIS-RICKETS. 

Etiology. — Rickets  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  in  this  country,  and 
the  out-patient  practice  of  any  hospital  presents  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  this  complaint.  It  is  unquestionably  a  general  or  const i tut lonal  disorder, 
and  can  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  be  traced  to  some  obvious  cause 
or  combination  of  causes,  leading  to  imperfect  nutrition. 

This  comphiint  always  sets  in  during  infancy  or  childhood,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  first  or  second  year  of  life.  It  is  not  a  congenital  disease, 
and  rarely  appears  before  six  or  seven  months  after  birth  ;  but  it  may 
commence  as  late  as  seven  or  even  nine  years  of  age.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  rickets  is  hereditary*  but  in  the  great  majority  of  inataDces 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Early  marriages,  intermarriage,  and  ill- 
health  or  advanced  age  of  the  father  have  been  set  down  as  causes,  but  oo 
no  sufficient  evidence  ;  nor  is  rickets  a  mode  of  development  of  tuberculosb 
or  syphilis.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  rickets  occur  in  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  by  hand,  either  throughout  or  from  an  early  period, 
and  who  have  been  improperly  fed  artificially.  Prolonged  suckling  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  the  milk  becoming  unfit  for  proper 
nourishment,  or  too  frequent  suckling,  so  that  the  digestive  organs  are  de- 
ranged, and  the  food  is  not  duly  assimilated.  The  state  of  health  and 
general  nutrition  of  the  mother  has  also  a  material  influence  in  the  caus- 
ation of  this  disease,  through  the  milk,  and  hence  all  imperfect  hygienic 
conditions,  deficiency  of  food,  chronic  diseases,  and  other  agencies  which 
impoverish  the  blood  and  undermine  the  health  of  the  mother,  tend  to 
produce  rickets  in  the  child.  Unfavorable  sanitary  conditions  also  directly 
assist  in  the  development  of  rickets,  especially  want  of  fresh  air  and  bud- 
light.  In  some  instances  it  appears  to  depend  upon  some  previous  debil- 
itating disease,  particularly  gastric  and  enteric  catarrh,  with  long-continued 
diarrhoea. 

Occasionally  a  child  becomes  rickety  in  the  midst  of  a  &miljr,  bat  if 
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t  is  affected,  those  who  are  boru  subsequently  generally  suffer  from  the 
oplaint.  Among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  very  common  for  all  the  chil- 
n  after  the  second  or  third  child  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  disease. 
^kets  is  far  less  frequently  met  with  in  country  places  and  small  towns 
.n  in  large  towns  aud  cities. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. — The  bones  present  some 
.he  most  obvious  morbid  changes  associated  with  rickets.  These  changes 
isist  in  an  increased  growth  or  proliferation  of  the  epiphyses  and  perios- 
m,  accompanied  with  delayed,  imperfect,  and  irregular  ossification.  As 
onsequence  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  become  more  or  less  enlarged, 
flat  bones  are  thickened,  especially  at  their  growing  edges,  while  all 
bones  are  softened,  and  hence  curvatures  and  angular  deformities  arise, 
ding  to  various  degrees  of  distortion. 

The  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses  varies  considerably,  and 
re  is  much  difference  in  the  relative  amount  of  this  alteration  and  of 
softening  of  the  bones.  They  are  increased  chiefly  in  breadth,  not  be- 
ise  the  growth  takes  place  laterally,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure 
1  muscular  action  to  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  subjected.  The 
er  of  cartilage  in  which  ossification  normally  proceeds  is  abnormally 
reloped,  and  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone  is  increased.  The  mate- 
I  is  very  soft,  and  a  quantity  of  red  pulp  can  be  pressed  out  of  it,  con- 
ing of  fat,  nucleated  cells,  and  blood-corpuscles. 

The  shafls  of  the  long  bones  may  be  so  softened  that  they  can  be  easily 
it  or  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors ;  the  periosteum  is  vascular  and  thick- 
!d,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  tissue  similar  to  that  from  which  bone 
lormally  produced,  and  this  is  especially  noticed  at  the  line  of  junction 
ween  the  bone  and  cartilage.  Pathologists  hold  very  diflTerent  views 
to  the  original  cause  of  the  softening  of  the  shafts.  Some  believe  that 
ire  is  at  first  an  absorption  of  the  calcareous  matter  already  deposited, 
well  as  impeded  ossification ;  probably,  however,  there  is  no  such  ab- 
ption,  but  the  old  bone  disappears  from  within  in  the  ordinary  course 
events,  as  happens  in  health,  while  the  newly-formed  external  material 
ich  takes  its  place  does  not  undergo  proper  ossification.  Much  red 
p  IS  contained  within  the  medullary  canal  and  the  various. interstices 
the  bone. 

3ome  important  deviations  are  observed  as  regards  the  mode  of  deposit 
the  calcareous  matter  during  the  progress  of  ossification.  Instead  of 
re  being  a  tolerably  regular  line  where  calcification  is  proceeding  at 
I  junction  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  such  as  is  normally  observed,  this 
3  is  very  unequal,  the  calcareous  matter  in  some  parts  shooting  far  up 
0  the  cartilage,  portions  of  which  may  also  become  completely  isolated, 
i  in  advanced  cases  there  are  often  distinct  spots  of  calcification.  Some 
the  cartilage-cells  are  very  large,  and  Kolliker  and  others  describe  them 
being  directly  converted  into  lacunse,  as  the  result  of  a  deposit  of  cal- 
ecus  matter  in  their  walls,  canaliculi  forming  at  the  same  time.     Sir 
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William  Jenoer  states  that  the  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  within  the 
cells,  which  may  become  completely  filled,  the  process  iu  fact  being  merely 
one  of  petrifaction. 

Another  abnormal  condition  noticed  is,  that  the  medullary  cavity  passes 
into  or  beyond  the  line  of  ossification,  wlyle  distinct  spaces  form  in  the 
epiphyses,  ivhich  may  contain  a  fibrous  vascular  stroma,  resulting  from 
fibrillation  of  the  interstitial  tissues,  around  which  calcification  takes 
place. 

The  flat  bones  are  similarly  altered,  being  thickened  owing  to  periosteal 
formation,  especially  near  their  growing  edges,  as  well  as  softened,  aod 
they  consist  chiefly  of  diploc  containing  much  red  pulp. 

The  chemical  composition  of  rickety  bones  becomes  greatly  altered  ;  the 
organic  matter  is  markedly  in  excess,  being  in  some  instances  iu  the  pro- 
portion of  seventy-nine  to  twenty-one  of  inorganic  constituents,  while 
neither  gelatin  nor  chondrin  can  be  obtained. 

Certain  obvious  changes  arise  as  the  result  of  the  altered  structure  of 
the  bones.  The  spinal  column  and  long  bones  are  bent  and  twisted,  pro- 
ducing oflen  much  deformity.  The  chest  and  pelvis  are  peculiarly  dis- 
torted. Where  a  long  bone  is  bent,  its  medullary  cavity  is  narrowed,  and 
may  become  ultimately  completely  closed  by  callus.  Partial  or  complete 
fractures  are  not  unccmimon,  but  the  periosteum  remains  uninjured. 

The  skull  is  large,  its  sutures  remain  long  ununited,  and  its  fontanels 
open,  while  the  bones  forming  it  are  especially  thickened  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  their  edges,  so  that  the  sutures  appear  grooved,  with  a  litde 
elevation  on  either  side.  In  some  parts  the  bones  may  be  thinne<],  or  in 
exceptional  instances  even  actually  perforated,  so  that  the  periosteum  and 
dura  mater  meet. 

Should  the  rickety  process  subside,  the  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses 
diminishes,  and  they  often  ossify  rapidly,  growth  of  the  bones  in  length 
being  thus  interfered  with,  leading  to  the  production  of  dwarfs.  The  shafts 
also  become  firm,  remaining  permanently  more  or  less  deformed.  The 
head  continues  to  grow,  and  often  becomes  very  large. 

The  ti&iues  generally  are  relaxed  and  wanting  in  tone  in  rickety  chil- 
dren, and  all  structures  connected  with  bones  are  arrested  in  their  growth: 
The  muscles  become  small,  pale,  and  flabby. 

Important  internal  morbid  conditions  are  frequently  met  with  in  cases 
of  rickets,  which  need  only  to  be  enumerated  at  present.  These  are:  1. 
Collapse  and  emphysema  in  various  parts  of  the  lungs,  in  connection  with 
the  deformed  and  weak  thorax.  2.  Bronchial  catarrh  or  extensive  bron- 
chitis. 3.  Pleurisy.  4.  White  patches  on  the  pericardium  and  spleen, 
due  to  the  distorted  chest.  5.  Albuminoid  disease  of  most  of  the  organs, 
and  sometimes  involving  all  of  the  absorbent  glands,  but  especially  the 
mesenteric  glands.  6.  Chronic  hydrocephalus,  either  meningeal  or  ven- 
tricular.    7.  Enlargement  of  the  brain,  due  either  to  albuminoid  infiltra- 
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tioQ  or  to  increase  of  the  neuroglia,  and  not  to  true  hypertrophy.     8.  Ga8- 
tro-eDteric  catarrh. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  the  morbid  conditions  observe^  in 
rickety  bones  is  by  no  means  agreed  upon.  Some  believe  that  the  prolif- 
eration of  the  epiphyses  and  periosteum  is  primarily  due  to  an  inflamma- 
tory process ;  and  that  the  resulting  disturbance  of  circulation *prevents  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  salts.  Others  think  that  the  calcareous  matters  are 
not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  third  view  is  that  these  calcareous 
salts  are  either  absorbed,  or  are  prevented  from  being  deposited,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  excess  of  lactic  or  some  other  acid  in  the  blood,  which 
keeps  them  dissolved,  and  they  are  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Sir 
William  Jenner  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  lime-salts  in 
rickets,  but  merely  a  malposition. 

Symptoms. — At  an  early  period  the  symptoms  of  rickets  are  often  very 
indefiuite,  the  onset  of  the  disease  being  insidious.  Generally  there  is 
marked  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  some  degree  of  pyrexia, 
the  pulse  being  quick  and  irritable.  The  child  alters  in  disposition,  be- 
coming dull  and  sad,  or  peevish  and  irritable,  and  is  languid,  refusing  to 
play  or  to  be  amused.  It  may  cease  to  walk  if  this  act  has  already  been 
commenced;  or  will  not  show  signs  of  making  any  attempt  at  walking. 
At  the  same  time  wasting  is  observed,  the  tissues  becoming  flabby,  and 
the  face  pale.  These  and  other  non-characteristic  symptoms  may  be 
present,  but  there  are  three  signs  which  Sir  William  Jenner  looks  upon  as 
pathognomonic  of  early  rickets,  namely :  1.  Profuse  sweating  about  the 
head,  neck,  and  chest,  especially  during  sleep,  attended  with  enlargement 
of  the  veins,  the  other  parts  of  the  body  being  often  at  the  same  time  hot 
and  dry.  2.  General  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
child  cries  on  being  touched,  or  even  on  the  approach  of  any  one  ;  cannot 
bear  to  be  washed  ;  and  keeps  quite  still,  avoiding  every  movement.  Older 
children  do  not  sufler  so  much,  but  only  complain  of  pain  in  the  limbs. 
3.  Throwing  oflTthe  bedclothes  at  night,  in  order  to  try  to  get  cool.  At 
this  time  also  the  urine  may  be  very  copious,  and  it  may  contain  abun- 
dant calcareous  salts  or  phosphates. 

Sooner  or  later  the  changes  in  the  hones  are  revealed,  and  in  out-patient 
practice  it  is  generally  found  that  these  are  more  or  less  obvious  when  a 
child  suflTering  from  rickets  is  brought  to  the  hospital.  The  enlarged  ends 
of  the  bones  can  be  distinctly  seen  or  felt,  so  that  the  joints  appear  swollen 
and  knobby,  especially  those  which  are  least  covered,  such  as  the  wrists 
and  ankles;  and  they  also  have  a  loose  feeling.  A  string  of  nodules  is 
usually  felt  along  each  side  of  the  chest,  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with 
their  cartilagei>.  The,  limbs  may  be  variously  distorted  and  curved,  as 
well  as  the  clavicles,  which  oft^n  exhibit  two  bends;  the  spine  is  frequently 
more  or  less  curved  and  deformed,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  pelvis  and 
chest.  The  chest-deformity  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  physical  ex- 
amination, but  the  limits  of  this  work  forbid  a  description  of  the  variojus 
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other  distortious  met  with,  which  differ  according  to  the  movemeDts  cu^ 
ried  ou  by  the  patient,  the  mode  iu  which  the  child  is  supported  and  car- 
ried, the  ordinary  position  assumed,  and  the  age  at  which  the  disease  sets 
in  ;  these  deformities  result  from  pressure  and  gravitation,  and  not  from 
muscular  action.  In  some  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  joints  is  most  evi- 
dent ;  in  others  the  distortion  of  the  limbs  attracts  most  attention. 

The  head  and  face  present  well-marked  characters.  The  head  is  large, 
and  has  a  long  antero-posterior  diameter,  with  a  high,  square,  and  oftoi 
projecting  forehead  ;  the  anterior  fontanel  remains  unclosed  much  be- 
yond the  ordinary  period  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  sutures  are  open  and 
grooved,  a  thickening  being  felt  on  each  side.  In  some  parts,  and  espe- 
cially over  the  occiput,  the  bone  may  be  very  thin  or  entirely  absent,  but 
this  last  condition  is  very  rarely  met  with.  The  hair  on  the  scalp  is  gen- 
erally thin.  The  face  looks  small  but  broad,  and  is  often  turned  upwards, 
owing  to  the  head  being  thrown  back  or  sinking  between  the  shoulders. 
It  assumes  a  staid,,  sedate,  or  pensive  expression,  and  becomes  "  old-look- 
ing." 

The  teeth  appear  very  late,  in  many  cases  none  having  come  through 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  more,  while  they  also  rapidly  decay  or  fall  out, 
being  deficient  in  enamel. 

The  general  symptoms  advance  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Ema- 
ciation, flabbiness  of  tissues,  debility,  and  loss  of  power  are  more  or  leas 
marked,  the  child  being  sometimes  completely  helpless,  and  unable  to  sit 
up  or  move  in  the  least,  the  head  dropping  in  any  direction.  The  skin 
often  becomes  thick  and  opaque,  and  covered  with  downy  hairs,  while 
profuse  sweating  continues.  The  alimentary  canal  is  more  or  less  de- 
ranged, and  there  is  often  much  flatulency,  giving  rise  to  enlargement  of 
tlie  abdomen.  Hectic  symptoms  may  set  in.  Development  and  growth 
are  arrested  more  or  less,  the  body  remaining  short  and  stunted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  state  pf  the  intellect  in  Hbk- 
ety  children.  Many  believe  that  the  mental  powers  are  above  par,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  although  they  may  appear  to  be  very  pre- 
cocious, and  are  often  amusing;  in  some  instances  they  become  stupid,  or 
even  almost  imbecile,  this  being  evident  in  the  expression  of  the  face. 
Rickety  children  are  late  in  beginning  to  talk. 

The  urine  is  pale  and  abundant ;  contains  an  excess  of  earthy  phos- 
phates and  lactates;  and  sediments  of  oxalate  of  lime  often  form.  Urea 
and  uric  acid  are  said  to  be  deficient.  Calculi  are  not  uncommon  in  con- 
nection with  rickets. 

During  the  course  of  rickets  symptoms  indicative  of  the  camplieaiioni 
already  mentioned  frequently  appear.  Among  the  most  common  and  the 
most  dangerous  complications  are  bronchitis  and  gastro-enteric  catarrh. 
Laryngismus  stridulus  and  general  convulsions  are  also  very  liable  to  oc- 
cur.    If  death  happens,  this  event  is  generally  due  to  one  of  these  compli- 
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cations  ;  but  it  may  be  the  mere  result  of  the  cachexia  attending  the  dis- 
ease. 

Cases  of  rickets  present  all  grades  of  severity  and  advancement.  When 
a  favorable  termination  ensues,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside ;  strength 
is  restored ;  and  the  bones  ossify,  though  usually  more  or  less  permanent 
distortion  remains,  which,  however,  may  frequently  be  greatly  diminished 
by  appropriate  treatment.  Children  who  have  suffered  from  rickets  in  a 
marked  form  rarely  attain  the  ordinary  height ;  and  they  may  become  de- 
formed dwarfs. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  rickets  the  diagnosis  presents  no 
difficulty,  but  in  its  earlier  stages  the  malady  is  not  so  easily  recognized. 
It  should  always  be  borne  prominently  in  mind  among  the  diseases  of 
children,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns, 
though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  complaint  may  also  be  met  with 
among  the  better  classes.  Should  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  rickets, 
inquiry  must  be  made  with  regard  to  its  more  characteristic  early  symp- 
toms; and  the  history  of  the  mode  in  which  the  child  has  been  fed  may 
also  help  the  diagnosis.  Delayed  dentition,  or  the  fact  that  a  child  shows 
no  disposition  to  walk,  not  uncommonly  first  draws  attention  to  the 
presence  of  rickets* 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  rickets  may  be  cured,  if  taken  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  period,  and  treated  properly.  Its  complications  are  very 
serious,  and  the  presence  of  rickets  adds  materially  to  their  gravity,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  chest  affections.  The  thoracic  and  pelvic  deformities 
which  it  originates  may  prove  highly  injurious  in  course  of  time. 

Treatment. — 1.  General  Management. — The  first  matter  requiring  at- 
tention in  the  treatment  of  rickets  is  the  feeding  of  the  child,  which  is 
almost  always  at  fault,  and  about  which  thorough  inquiry  should  be  made, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  whatever  may  be  wrong.  The  breast  should 
only  be  given  at  regular  stated  intervals,  and  for  a  certain  time  ;  or  the 
child  should  be  weaned  if  suckling  has  been  continued  beyond  the  proper 
period,  or  may  be  partly  artificially  fed.  Often  the  health  of  the  nursing 
mother  requires  to  be  improved.  The  feeding  of  children  artificially  needs 
the  greatest  care  in  this  disease.  Milk  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  lime- 
water  should  constitute  the  principal  article  of  diet,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  little  cream  and  milk  sugar.  This  combination  must  be  given  in  regu- 
lated quantities,  and  the  feeding-bottle  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
It  is  a  common  custom  to  give  young  infants  considerable  quantities  of 
arrowroot,  corn  flour,  and  various  artificial  foods  of  a  farinaceous  character, 
and  these  certainly  do  much  harm.  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  such 
articles  should  be  allowed.  Ass's  and  goat*s  milk  are  useful  if  they  can  be 
obtained.  For  older  children,  beef  tea  in  small  quantities  and  milk  pud- 
dings are  valuable ;  and  at  a  still  more  advanced  period  they  may  have  a 
small  amount  of  pounded  meat,  or  be  allowed  to  suck  a  piece  of  underdone 
beef,  or  given  the  juice  pressed  out  of  this.    Potatoes  well  mashed  with 
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gravy  may  also  be  permitted  in  moderation.    All  indigestible  substances 
must  be  avoided. 

Hygienic  management  also  demands  special  attention.  The  ventilatioa 
of  the  bedroom  must  be  looked  to,  and  the  child  shtould  have  a  separate 
bed,  if  possible,  which  must  be  kept  very  clean  and  dry.  After  the  early 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  patieni  should  be  a  good  deal  out  of  doors 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  in  the  sun,  a  dry  bracing  air  of  moderate 
temperature  answering  best.  The  clothing  must  be  sufficiently  warm,  and 
the  common  custom  of  inadequately  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
in  children  ought  to  be  avoided.  A  change  to  the  seaside  is  very  beneficial. 
The  body  should  be  washed  over  twice  a  day  with  warm  water;  and  later 
on  warm  salt-water  bathing,  followed  by  friction,  is  useful.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  look  to  the  position  assumed  by  the  child,  and  also  to  the  move- 
ments carried  on,  so  as  to  prevent  deformity.  Straight  wooden  splints 
lightly  applied  along  the  legs,  and  extending  a  little  beyond  the  feet,  are 
of  use  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  child  from  attempting  to  walk. 
The  abdomen  should  be  well  supported  by  a  bandage.  Any  distortion  of 
the  limbs  must  be  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  systematic  efforts  to 
straighten  them. 

2.  Therapeutic  Treatment, — It  is  almost  always  necessary  to  treat  the 
alimentary  canal  in  cases  of  rickets,  as  this  is  usually  out  of  order.  A 
combination  of  rhubarb  with  carbonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  chalk  answers 
very  well,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given.  Gray  pow- 
der is  useful  now  and  then,  when  the  stools  are  offensive,  but  should  not 
be  habitually  administered.  Lime-water  also  improves  the  condition 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Alkalies  and  bitters  are  recommended  by 
some  practitioners.  At  a  later  stage  the  two  great  remedies  for  rickets 
are  cod-liver  oil  and  some  preparation  of  iron,  care  being  taken  that  the 
limbs  are  straightened  as  much  as  possible  before  these  are  administered. 
The  cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken  after  meals,  in  half  a  teaspoonful  or  tea- 
spoonful  doses.  In  the  case  of  infants  it  may  also  be  rubbed  into  the  arm- 
pits, and  a  flannel  moistened  with  some  of  the  oil  may  be  worn  over  the 
abdomen.  The  best  preparation  of  iron  is  steel  wine,  but  others  are  useful, 
especially  the  tartrate,  ammonio-citrate,  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iodide, 
or  Parrish'sfood.  Chalybeate  waters  are  also  of  service.  Sometimes  it  is 
advisable  to  combine  quinine  with  the  iron. 

3.  Complicaiions. — When  any  inflammatory  affection  arises  in  rickety 
children,  lowering  measures  are  not  well  borne,  but  supporting  treatment 
is  indicated.  Laryngismus  stridulus  and  convulsions  require  tonics  and 
warm  baths  with  cold  douching.  The  slightest  sign  of  bronchial  catarrh 
ought  to  receive  immediate  attention,  as  rickets  renders  this  complaint 
extremely  dangerous,  while  it  aids  materially  in  producing  deformity  of 
the  chest. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPHILIS. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  not  intended  to  give  a  full  description  of 
syphilis,  but  merely  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  course  of  the  affection  as  it 
results  from  direct  contagion,  with  the  constitutional  effects  thus  induced, 
and  to  consider  the  phenomena  presented  by  congenital  syphilis.  The 
lesions  produced  by  this  complaint  in  connection  with  the  more  important 
organs  will  be  discussed  in  fuller  detail  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  dis- 
eases of  these  several  organs. 

Syphilis  from  Direct  Contagion — Syphilis  is  classed  by  many 
authorities  along  with  the  specific  fevers,  the  differences  observed  being 
supposed  to  be  due  to  its  prolonged  course.  As  a  primary  disease  it  can 
only  be  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another  by  direct  inoculation, 
or  by  contact  of  the  specific  virus,  either  with  certain  mucous  surfaces,  or 
with  a  wound  or  abrasion.  This  produces  a  specific  ulcer,  having  an  indu- 
rated base,  with  but  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  neighboring  lym- 
phatic glands  being  also  hard  and  somewhat  enlarged.  Then  follows  a 
period  of  incubation,  of  from  one  to  three  months'  duration,  at  the  close  of 
which  secondary  symptoms  arise.  These  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
some  general  disturbance,  indicated  by  languor,  pains  in  the  bones  and 
joints,  especially  at  night,  debility  and  loss  of  flesh,  slight  pyrexia,  im- 
paired digestion,  and  a  tendency  to  anaemia.  The  secondary  phenomena 
consist  of:  1.  A  cutaneous  eruption,  of  very  variable  character,  being 
either  a  mere  rash,  papular,  scaly,  vesicular,  pustular,  bullous,  or  tuber- 
cular. It  usually  presents  a  coppery  tint,  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
bends  of  the  limbs.  2.  Ulceration  of  both  tonsils,  the  ulcers  being  gray, 
abruptly  cut,  scarcely  at  all  painful,  and  without  any  tendency  to  spread. 
3.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  especially  of  those  situated 
behind.  4.  Superficial  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  or  larynx,  sometimes  with  slight  ulceration.  5. 
Mucous  tubercles  or  condylomata  in  connection  with  the  tongue,  angles  of 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  anus,  penis,  labia,  and  other  parts.  6.  Loss 
of  the  hair,  which  also  becomes  dry  and  thin.  7.  Onychia.  8.  Iritis  or 
retinitis,  these  being  rather  late  phenomena.  9.  Slight  and  transient  perios- 
titis, especially  on  the  cranium.  More  or  less  of  these  morbid  conditions 
may  be  present,  and  this  stage  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  months  usually, 
but  may  in  rare  instances  extend  to  eighteen  mouths  or  even  longer. 
Secondary  lesions  exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to  symmetry. 

After  this  succeeds  a  period,  differing  greatly  in  duration  in  different 
cases,  during  which  there  are  either  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  only  occasional 
slight  cutaneous  eruptions  are  observed,  or  little  ulcers  on  the  tongue  or 
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lip.  This  interval  is  !□  raauy  ca?eB  followed  hy  lerliaryeymptonu  or  tequebe. 
The  chief  pathological  tendencies  of  tertiary  eyphilis  are  to  produce  certain 
lowty-orgaiiized  growths,  of  the  nature  of  fibro-plastic,  fibro-nuclear,  or 
fibroid  tiscjiie,  which  are  very  prone  to  suppuration  or  ulceration. 

Many  growths  are  met  with  in  tertiary  syphilis  whicli  merely  result 
from  pmliferatioD  of  ordinary  conneclive  or  librous  tissue,  and  which  pre- 
sent the  characters  of  this  tissue,  hut  those  which  are  peculiar  to  syphilis 
constitute  what  are  termed  gvmmy  tumors  or  gutnmata ;  there  is,  however, 
no  marked  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  kinds  of  growths,  both 
often  existing  together,  and  the  former  becoming  converted  into  the  latt«r. 
Gummata  are  not  of  the  nature  of  an  exudation,  but  result  from  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective- tissue  elements  previously  existing,  this  process 
beginning  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the  new  elements  invading  the  normal 
tissues,  and  being  mised  up  with  or  displacing 
^"^  ^  them      At  first  gummata  are  soft,  translucent, 

grayish- white,  and  almost  homogeneous;  but 
afterwards  they  become  firmer,  tough,  yellow- 
ish opaque,  noil- vascular,  and  caseous-looking, 
owing  to  degeneration  aud  gradual  drying  up 
of  their  structure.  On  section  they  often  pre- 
sent a  central  yellowish  mass,  or  several  distinct 
mellow  spots,surrounded  by  a  translucent  fibroiu 
lajer  which  sometimes  looks  like  a  capsule,  but 
this  cannot  be  separated  from  the  surrounding 
ti'^nes,  into  which  it  gradually  passes.  Gum- 
mata vary  much  in  size,  and  some  of  the  larger 
Wood  vH*-'i""x' loo"  (AneTcoVnli  ™^^^  ^cem  lo  be  formed  by  the  union  of  smaller 
«iidiunvi«).  nodules.     In  structure  they  resemble  at  first 

granulation-tissue,  or  embryonic  connectivfl- 
tissue,  consisting  of  an  amorphous  matrix,  with  minute  spherical  or  ovoid 
finely-granular  cells,  inclosing  obscure  nuclei.  The  matrix  becomes  fibril- 
lated  more  or  less,  while  many  of  the  young  elements  degenerate,  and 
ultimately  break  down  into  mere  granules  of  fat  and  cholesteriu,  which 
are  imbedded  in  a  small  amount  of  fibrillated  stroma.  These  several 
stages  may  be  seen  in  the  same  growth,  the  central  yellowish  portion  of 
the  nodule  beitig  that  which  is  most  advanced  in  the  process  of  degenera- 
tion. A  few  vessels  are  present  in  ibc  recently-formed  tissue,  but  these 
subsequently  disappear. 

Syphilitic  gummata  may  be  absorbed  more  or  less  completely,  or  their 
fibrous  stroma  may  be  left,  which  tends  to  shrink,  giving  rise  to  deep  cica- 
trices or  seams  ;  or  in  certain  structnres  they  are  liable  to  suppurate  or  to 
ulcerate.  Several  tissues  and  organs  are  often  implicated  at  the  same 
time,  this  being  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  syphilitic  deposits. 
The  chief  morbid  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in  tertiarjr 
syphilis  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  1.  Skin  eruptions  and  ulceratioia, 
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viz.,  erythema  and  psoriasis  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  ulcerations  originat- 
ing in  tubercles,  subcutaneous  gummata,  or  syphilitic  lupus.  These  ulcers 
are  of  a  horseshoe  or  kidney  shape,  and  spread  in  a  serpiginous  manner. 
2.  Ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  palate.  The  ulcer  may  commence  at 
any  point,  oflen  starting  simultaneously  in  two  or  more  places.  It  is 
unsym metrical,  and  spreads  very  irregularly  and  deeply,  causing  much 
destruction  of  tissues,  and  forming  an  excavation  with  hard  borders.  It  is 
liable  to  extend  to  the  larynx,  thus  inducing  very  dangerous  symptoms,  or 
it  may  even  reach  the  oesophagus.  When  cicatrization  takes  place,  much 
induration  and  contraction  often  result,  which  may  lead  to  serious  obstruc- 
tion. 3.  Induration  of  the  tongue,  followed  Jby  hard,  well-defined,  un- 
healthy, painful  ulcers.  4.  Ulceration  of  the  rectum  occasionally,  accom- 
panied with  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  stricture. 
5.  Growths  in,  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  the  latter  almost  always  begin- 
ning on  the  epiglottis,  and  presenting  the  usual  syphilitic  characters.  The 
cicatrix  following  a  syphilitic  ulcer  in  this  part  is  firm,  pink,  shining, 
retracted,  and  surrounded  with  growths,  hence  causing  serious  interference 
with  breathing,  or  it  may  lead  to  more  or  less  stenosis.  The  laryngeal 
cartilages  oflen  necrose.  6.  Fibroid  thickening  of  the  trachea  and  larger 
bronchi,  leading  to  diminution  of  their  calibre.  7.  Gummata  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  or  "  cellular  nodes,"  most  frequent  among  females,  and 
generally  observed  on  the  legs,  being  either  single  or  multiple.  These 
finally  form  ulcers.  8.  Inflammation  of  a  bursa,  especially  that  over  the 
patella,  followed  by  ulceration.  9.  Gummata  in  the  voluntary  muscles, 
often  forming  indurated  tumors.  10.  Periostitis  and  disease  of  the  bones. 
Periosteal  nodes  form  chiefly  over  the  tibia  and  skull,  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  but  they  may  be  observed  over  almost  any  bone.  They  are 
usually  attended  with  severe  pain,  especially  at  night,  and  feel  very  sore 
and  tender.  They  may  undergo  absorption,  ossification,  fibrous  develop- 
ment, or  suppuration  ;  or  they  may  become  truly  gummatous.  Syphilis 
often  originates  caries  or  necrosis  of  bones,  portions  being  exfoliated,  and 
much  destruction  of  tissues  being  thus  caused.  This  is  not  uncommonly 
seen  about  the  nose,  palate,  and  skull,  and  it  may  set  up  intracranial  in- 
flammation. I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  syphilitic  caries  of  the 
ribs  leading  to  pleurisy.  Syphilitic  caries  presents  a  peculiar  worm-eaten 
appearance.  11.  Enlargements  of  the  testicle,  due  to  gummata.  12. 
Chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  with  but  very  slight  ten- 
dency to  suppuration.  13.  Gummata  or  fibrous  growths  in  connection 
with  internal  organs,  especially  the  liver  and  nerve-centres;  or,  not  unfre- 
quently,  albuminoid  disease  or  fatty  degeneration.  14.  Morbid  changes  in 
the  arteries,  which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  aneurisms.  15.  Growths 
in  the  placenta,  leading  to  abortion  or  miscarriage,  which  event  may  also 
happen  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  ovum. 

The  different  morbid  changes  just  enumerated  are  accompanied  with 
more  or  Icbb  eondUutioncU  cachexia,  and  they  necessarily  give  rise  to  local 
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symptoms  correspondiDg  to  the  part  affected.    In  tertiary  syphilis  the  lesions 
present  no  tendency  to  symmetry. 

Congenital  or  Hereditary  Syphilis. — Syphilis  affecting  the  infant 
is  occasionally  evident  at  birth,  and  various  internal  lesions  may  be  de> 
veloped  in  the  foetus  inutero ;  more  commonly,  however,  the  disease  is  not 
manifested  earlier  than  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  or  two  after  birth, 
and  very  rarely  it  is  revealed  as  late  as  six  months.  In  a  well-marked 
case  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  highly  characteristic.  There  is  great 
emaciation  with  anaemia,  all  fat  having  disappeared,  while  the  muscles 
feel  flabby,  the  skin  hangs  in  loose  folds,  and  growth  is  retarded.  The 
face  has  a  peculiar  shrivejled,  aged,  decrepit  look,  which  is  particularly 
seen  when  the  child  cries,  being  also  dark,  opaque,  and  earthy  or  muddy- 
looking.  The  nose  is  often  broad  or  depressed.  The  entire  skin  feels  dry, 
harsh,  rough,  and  inelastic,  and  the  cuticle  desquamates.  Various  cutaneous 
eruptions  are  liable  to  break  out,  which  tend  to  be  of  a  moist  character; 
among  the  most  frequent  of  these  is  a  dull-red  or  coppery,  shining,  ery- 
thematous condition  of  the  palms  and  soles,  of  the  surface  around  the 
anus,  and  of  the  thighs  and  genitals.  Roseola,  lichen,  psoriasis,  eczema, 
impetigo,  ecthyma,  or  pemphigus  may  be  observed.  Small  yellowish  patches 
sometimes  form  on  the  skin  like  hard  scales,  which  on  separating  leave 
superficial  ulcers.  The  hair  is  oflen  very  deficient,  and  the  nails  grow 
slowly,  being  also  prone  to  ulceration.  The  mucous  membranes  may  be 
either  inflamed  or  the  seat  of  tubercles  or  condylomata,  or  ulcerated.  The 
mouth  is  often  hot  and  swollen,  and  the  lips  are  Assured.  Among  the  most 
characteristic  phenomena  of  congenital  syphilis  are  a  peculiar  hoarse, 
cracked  cry,  and  snuffling,  with  nasal  discharge,  which  tends  to  clog  the 
nostrils  and  interferes  with  breathing.  Ulcers  may  be  visible  about  the 
nose,  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  anus,  or  the  labia.  Mucous  tubercles 
are  also  frequently  observed  about  the  mouth  and  anus,  on  the  labia  or 
scrotum  sometimes,  near  the  umbilicus,  or  in  the  larynx.  Condolyraata 
are  occasionally  present.  Discharges  from  the  eyelids  or  ears  are  not 
uncommon.  Occasionally  iritis  or  some  other  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  eye  is  set  up.  Syphilitic  children  are  more  liable  to  serous  inflamma- 
tion than  others.  Nodes  very  rarely  appear,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  nu- 
merous when  they  do  form.  The  internal  organs  may  be  implicated.  In 
one  case  of  congenital  syphilis  in  an  infant  which  came  under  my  notice 
the  spleen  was  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated.  Obstructive  disease  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  has  occasionally  appeared  to  owe  its  origin  to  this 
complaint.  In  exceptional  cases  there  are  well-marked  evidences  of  con- 
genital syphilis  without  any  particular  emaciation  or  anaemia. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  drawn  attention  to  some  important  distinctions 
between  congenital  and  ordinary  consiiixdional  syphilis.  He  states  that  in 
the  former  the  secondary  and  tertiary  phenomena  sometimes  occur  to- 
gether, but  the  secondary  are  then  not  well-marked ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  them,  the  child  apparently  reoov- 
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ering  more  or  less  completely,  while  tertiary  symptoms  do  not  set  iu  until 
between  five  years  of  age  and  the  time  of  puberty,  or  even  later.  In  the 
meantime  the  health  may  be  good,  but  the  aspect  of  the  patient  is  hardly 
ever  satisfactory,  while  growth  and  development  are  sometimes  much 
retanled.  As  special  secondary  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis,  Mr.  Hutch- 
insoD  mentions  diffuse  stomatitis  without  ulcers,  and  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares ;  and  among  tertiary  symptoms  a 
form  of  phagedenic  lupus  and  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or 
keratitis.  Deafness  and  amaurosis  are  also  stated  to  be  far  more  common 
in  the  inherited  disease,  but  paralysis  of  single  nerves  is  not  observed. 
Another  point  of  difference  is  that  in  all  its  stages  congenital  syphilis 
tends  to  exhibit  symmetry. 

The  teeth  are  sometimes  very  peculiar  in  congenital  syphilis.  The 
incisors  of  the  temporary  set  are  cut  early,  but  are  of  bad  color,  and 
crumble  away  speedily,  especially  the  upper  central.  The  same  teeth  of 
the  permanent  set  are  of  bad  color,  short,  narrow,  peggy,  and  deformed  ; 
rounded  at  the  angles;  separated  by  an  interval,  or  turned  towards  each 
other;  while  their  edges  are  jagged  or  present  a  vertical  notch,  with  some- 
times a  shallow  groove  running  up  to  the  gum  iu  front  and  behind.  The 
canines  may  be  similarly  affected. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  virulent  character  which  scarlatina  some- 
times assumes  in  individuals  or  in  families  during  a  mild  epidemic  may 
be  the  r^ult  of  a  syphilitic  taint. 

There  are  certain  important  points  bearing  upon  the  transmission  of 
syphUis  to  which  it  will  be  expedient  to  allude  here.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  the  mother  through  the  foetus,  usually 
only  tertiary  symptoms  being  then  produced,  and  these  are  not  of  a  severe 
character.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  taint  may  be  transmitted 
to  a  third  generation.  Probably  syphilis  may  be  originated  by  the  milk 
of  a  syphilitic  nurse ;  and  some  authorities  believe  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  syphilitic  child  may  infect  the  nurse. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  intended  here  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting 
the  general  diagnosis  of  constitutional  syphilis,  whether  resulting  from 
inoculation  or  from  hereditary  transmission.  The  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  syphilitic  taint  should  always  be  borne  iu  mind,  and  in  any 
doubtful  case  it  is  requisite  to  make  rigid  investigation  in  order  to  clear 
up  this  point.  If  direct  information  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  often  be 
procured  iudii'ectly  by  inquiring  about  the  ordinary  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary symptoms  of  syphilis,  such  as  sore  throat,  rash,  etc.  Examination 
of  the  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  and  eyes,  as  well  as  over  the  tibise  and  skull, 
may  give  evidence  of  past  or  present  disease  in  the  form  of  cicatrices, 
iritic  adhesions,  nodes,  and  other  lesions.  The  existence  of  paralysis  of  a 
single  nerve,  especially  one  of  the  cranial  nerves,  is  strongly  indicative  of 
acquired  syphilis.     Nocturnal  pain  is  also  a  suspicious  sign.    Iu  not  a  few. 
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cases  the  effects  of  treatment  afford  ample  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
disease. 

Inherited  syphilis  may  in  many  instances  be  recognized  at  an  advanced 
period  by  pallor  and  an  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  face ;  arrest  of  growth 
or  development ;  a  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose ;  the  peculiar  teeth,  or  the 
early  loss  of  the  temporary  set ;  pits  and  scars,  or  even  actual  ulcers  on 
the  skin,  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or  in  other  parts  ;  keratitis  or  its 
remains;  double  deafness  without  otorrhcea;  amaurosis;  periosteal  nodes 
or  their  remains ;  or  a  very  prominent  forehead,  resulting  from  meningitis. 

Treatment. — For  constitiUional  syphilis  the  two  great  remedies  are 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the  former  being  especially  valuable 
during  the  secondary  stage,  the  latter  during  the  tertiary.  Mercury  may 
be  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  mouth,  by  inunction,  or  by  the  mer- 
curial bath,  and  it  is  in  many  cases  requisite  to  bring  the  patient  rapidly 
under  its  influence,  of  course  due  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  powerful  drug.  Calomel,  blue  pill,  and  bichloride  or  iodide 
of  mercury  are  the  preparations  which  are  usually  administered,  and  both 
the  bichloride  and  iodide  are  often  very  beneficially  combined  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  the  later  stages.  Local  applications  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment or  black  wash  are  valuable  in  many  cases. 

Iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  at  first  in  doses  of  gr.  v  three  tiroes 
a  day,  and  then  gradually  increased  to  gr.  x,  xv,  xx,  or  even  xxx  in  some 
instances.  When  this  drug  cannot  be  borne  in  such  large  quantities,  it 
has  been  found  that  great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  its  administration 
in  very  small  doses.  It  is  often  usefully  combined  with  decoction  of  cin- 
chona and  ammonia. 

Con yeniial syphilis  decidedly  requires  the  administration  of  mercury.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  hydrargyrum  c.  crajta,  gr.  one-half,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day ;  or  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  armpits  and  inner 
surface  of  the  thighs ;  or  the  milk  may  be  used  to  convey  it,  blue  pill 
being  administered  to  the  mother  or  nurse,  or  the  milk  of  a  mercurialized 
goat  being  employed.  At  the  same  time  all  hygienic  conditions  must  be 
carefully  attended  to  and  the  child  properly  fed.  Cleanliness  is  essential, 
and  simple  local  applications  are  often  necessary,  or  black  wash  may  be 
needed.  Toilet  powder  should  be  freely  used  over  the  seat  of  any  erup- 
tion. The  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  either  internally  or  by  inunction,  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  much  benefit. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  congenital  syphilis  mercury  often  disagrees 
seriously,  and  in  the  early  stage  it  sometimes  cannot  be  borne.  Iodide  of 
potassium  must  then  be  substituted.  A  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is 
often  serviceable  in  cases  where  specific  treatment  is  not  obviously  indi- 
cated, or  even  along  with  this  mode. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
TUBERCUL  OSIS— SCROFULOSIS. 

Many  questions  beariDg  upon  tuberculosis  aud  tubercle  reraaiu  still  very 
UDsettled ;  and  all  that  can  be  aimed  at  here,  in  discussing  the  general 
subject,  is  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  most  important  points.  Some  questions  will 
be  considered  more  in  detail  when  treating  of  the  relations  of  tubercle  to 
particular  organs. 

Many  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diseases ; 
others  consider  them  as  entirely  distinct.  The  former  is  always  a  chronic 
complaint,  the  latter  occurs  both  as  an  acute  and  as  a  chronic  affection. 

-Etiology. — Looking  upon  tuberculosis  as  a  constitutional  disease,  it 
has  almost  universally  been  regarded  as  having  a  hereditary  origin.  Un- 
doubtedly various  forms  of  tubercular  disease  run  in  families,  but  many 
pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  only  a  constitutional  debility  is  trans- 
mitted, with  a  tendency  to  inflammations  of  a  low  type,  the  products  of 
which  rapidly  become  caseous,  and  may  thus  lead  to  tubercle.  .This  was 
the  view  strongly  maintained  by  Niemeyer,  and  he  believed  that  the  same 
result  would  follow  in  the  case  of  children  born  of  parents  debilitated  from 
any  cause.  Occasionally  tubercle  is  actually  congenital,  being  observed 
at  birth.  Intermarriages,  very  early  marriages,  and  advanced  age  of  the 
father  have  been  set  down  as  causes  of  inherited  tuberculosis.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  syphilis  in  the  parent  has  considerable  influence  in  its  de- 
velopment in  some  cases. 

Age  materially  aflects  both  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  and  its  seat.  It 
is  by  far  most  frequently  met  with  in  children  and  young  persons.  The 
majority  of  deaths  from  tubercular  affections  as  a  whole  occur  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  but  of  fifty  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  ob- 
served by  Frerichs  and  Litten,the  largest  number  in  each  decade  (fourteen) 
occurred  between  30  and  40.  In  children  the  disease  tends  to  involve  a 
number  of  organs ;  in  adults  it  is  more  localized.  The  glandular  system 
is  very  frequently  implicated  in  the  former.  In  acute  tuberculosis  aflTect- 
ing  infants  the  meninges  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  tubercle. 

Sex  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  as  regards  the  occurrence  of 
acute  tuberculosis,  for  out  of  the  fifty  cases  observed  by  Frerichs  and  Lit- 
teu,  forty-three  were  males.  This  disease  also  appears  to  be  most  prevalent 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  sometimes  it  assumes  a  quasi-epidemic 
character. 

A  number  of  causes  which  tend  to  lower  the  state  of  the  general  health 
have  an  important  influence  in  predisposing  to  tuberculosis,  or  to  the  local 
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development  of  tubercle.  Among  these  may  be  especially  enumerated 
imperfect  ventilation,  want  of  fresh  air,  and  close  confinement ;  overcrowd- 
ing; want  of  exercise;  constant  residence  in  a  humid  atmosphere;  unhealthy, 
insufficient,  or  indigestible  food,  including  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse; 
intemperance;  interference  with  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest,  due  to 
clothing  or  occupation  ;  previous  diseases,  such  as  measles,  whooping-cough, 
and  various  fevers,  as  well  as  many  chronic  affections,  long-continued  dys- 
pepsia, prolonged  lactation,  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  undue  mental 
labor,  and  depressing  passions.  Many  of  these  are  frequently  found  acting 
in  concert,  especially  among  the  poor  and  hard-worked  inhabitants  of  large 
towns.  Unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  combined  with  improper  diet, 
are  particularly  liable  to  affect  children  injuriously. 

It  is  believed  by  some  tliat  tuberculosis  may  be  conveyed  by  infection 
from  one  individual  to  another,  through  the  medium  of  the  breath  and  ex- 
halations, but  there  is  no  adequate  foundation  for  such  a  notion.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  vaccination, 
as  has  been  alleged.  Recently  experiments  have  been  made  which  have 
given  origin  to  the  view,  that  tubercular  disease  can  be  transmitted  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  aflected  with  this  complaint,  and  that  this  may 
be  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  phthisis,  but  for  such  a  view  the  evidence 
must  be  much  more  conclusive  before  it  can  be  accepted. 

The  immediate  causation  of  the  formation  of  tubercle  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  pathology. 

Anatomical  Characters. —  General  Description, — The  typical  variety 
of  true  tubercle  almost  universally  recognized  at  the  present  day  consists 
of  certain  minute  bodies,  termed  gray  granulations  or  miliary  tuberciet. 
These  appear  as  small  nodules  or  granulations,  about  the  size  of  a  mustard 
or  millet  seed,  generally  of  a  roundish  form,  but  sometimes  slightly  angular, 
well  defined,  usually  firm,  but  ocdasionally  soft,  of  a  grayish-white  or 
pearly-gray  color,  more  or  less  translucent,  and  non-vascular.  These  may 
be  quite  separate  and  distinct,  or  collected  into  irregular  groups,  their  in- 
dividual outline  being  then  rendered  indistinct.  In  some  structures,  hov- 
ever,  tubercle  is  more  diffused,  and  appears  as  a  grayish  infiltration^  which 
presents  a  smooth  and  dense  section  ;  but  many  so-called  tubercular  infil- 
trations are  probably  inflammatory  in  their  origin.  In  its  earlier  stage 
tubercle  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  it  is  by  the  continued  growth 
and  agglomeration  of  fresh  tubercles  that  it  becomes  perceptible,  appearing 
either  as  granulations  or  infiltrations  according  to  their  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. 

What  has 'been  described  as  yellow  tubercle  is  nothing  but  nodules  or 
masses  of  caseous  matter,  derived  either  from  tubercle,  or  from  varioos 
inflammatory  and  other  morbid  materials  which  have  undergone  cheesy 
degeneration.  True  tubercle  may  be  mixed  with  this  material,  while  it 
also  tends  to  excite  inflammation  around,  and  thus  its  physical  characters 
may  be  more  or  less  modified. 
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Mierotet^ne  5frucfure. — Tubercle  may  be  described  as  consistiog  of  more 
or    leae   of  the  following  histological  elementa:  1.  Lymplioid    eorpugelei, 
which  are  very  email,  rouud,  colorless,  tranBluceut, 
and    slightly  granular,  each  containing  a  single  '" 

nucleus.  2.  Epithelioid  eelU,  of  lai^r  size,  very 
delicate,' and  hence  liable  to  rupture  aud  to  set 
their  nuclei  free.  3.  A  giant  cell,  which  consists  uf 
A  ma£s  of  finely  granular  protoplasm  of  very  varied 
form,  often  presenting  processes  at  its  margin,  aud 
having  imbedded  it  it  a  great  nuniberof  round  or 
roundly-oval  nuclei,  usually  collected  chiefly  at  its 
periphery,  and  sometimes  regularly  arranged,  each 
containing  one  or  sometimes  two  bright  nucleoli. 

4.  /V«e  nuclei.  5.  An  intercellular  giibalanee,  which  may  be  either  amor- 
phous, homogeneous,  and  hyaline,  or  granular,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fiue 
reticulum  or  network  of  delicate  fibres.  There  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  observers  as  to  the  presence,  arraugemeut,  and  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  elemeuts,  and  it  must  be  burue  in  mind  that  they  probably 
vary  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tubercle,  its  age  or  stage  of  development, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  tuberculous  process.  The  lymphoid  cells  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most  abundant;  but  Schiippel  describes 
tubercle  as  being  made  up  chiefly  of  epithelioid  elemeuts  tiurniunding  the 
giant  cell.  This  giaut-cell  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  years.  It 
occupies  the  centre  of  each  tubercle,  and  great  importance  was  attached  to 
it  by  Scbuppel  aud  others,  but  it  has  now  been  conclusively  sbown  that 
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this  element  is  not  enential  to  the  constitution  of  tubercle,  and  that  it  is 
fouod  in  many  healthy  and  morbid  structures  as  well  as  in  tubercle,  so 
that  it  is  by  no  meius  characteristic  of  this  morbid  product.  Tubercle 
has  been  dtstinguiahed  by  some  writers  as  cellular  and  Jibrotu,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  celU  and  fibrous  reticulum  entering  into  its  formation. 
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FriedlaDder,  however,  insists  that  in  recent  tubercle  no  fibres  are  visible, 
and  that  the  appearance  is  due  to  the  hardening  processes  employed  in  its 
preparation  for  microscopic  examination.  Tubercle  does  not  contain  anj 
vessels  or  lymphatics  of  its  own,  but  it  may  involve  those  belonging  to  the 
original  tissue  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  it  may  also  inclose  pigmentaiy 
matters.  As  tubercle  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  its  microBCopic  ap- 
pearances necessarily  alter  materially. 

Changes  and  Temiinatlons. — Some  very  important  changes  are  liable  to 
take  place  in  connection  with  tubercle.  1.  Absorption,  It  is  probable  that 
tubercle  may  be  absorbed  after  it 'has  undergone  degenerative  changes. 
2.  Ca»eo\is  degeneration.  The  want  of  vascularity,  and  consequent  low  vi- 
tality of  tubercle,  renders  it  very  liable  to  this  change.  The  deficient  vas- 
cularity is  probably  mainly  due  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  cells  upon 
the  minute  vessels,  but  it  has  also  been  attributed  to  a  proliferation  of  the 
endothelium  lining  these  vessels.  The  process  of  degeneration  begins  in 
the  centre  of  the  granulations,  causing  them  to  become  yellow  and  opaqne. 
Ultimately  the  material  often  becomes  so  softened  as  to  be  converted  into 
a  purulent  or  curdy-looking  fluid,  simulating  an  abscess  ;  or  a  firm  cheesy 
mass  is  produced,  which  may  become  encapsuled.  As  the  cheesy  degen- 
eration proceeds,  the  microv^icopic  appearances  change,  the  cells  shrivelling 
and  breaking  up,  while  granules,  oil-particles,  and  cholesterin  appear  in 
abundance,  finally  nothing  buta  granular  debris  remaining.  3.  Calcifica- 
tion, This  frequently  follows  caseation,  the  material  consequently  be- 
coming inert.  Sometimes  the  calcareous  matter  is  subsequently  dischai^ged, 
or  becomes  surrounded  with  a  fibrous  capsule.  4.  Elimination  and  its  re- 
sults. After  the  process  of  softening  has  been  completed,  the  material  ia 
often  eliminated,  thus  giving  rise  to  ulcers  on  mucous  surfaces,  or  to  cavi- 
ties in  organs,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  intestines  and  lungs. 
These  ulcers  and  cavities  may  ultimately  heal  up,  and  a  permanent  cure 
may  result,  the  cicatricial  tissue  formed  being  very  prone  to  contract. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  destructive  process  extends,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  fresh  tubercles  on  the  walls  of  the  ulcer  or  cavity.  Occa- 
sionally a  cavity  results  from  the  death  and  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  tu- 
bercle en  masse.  5.  Fibroid  change.  There  is  sometimes  an  increase  of 
the  fibrillated  stroma,  perhaps  more  frctiuently  than  is  generally  believed, 
coincident  with  a  disappearance  of  the  cells,  and  finally  a  tuberculous 
granulation  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibroid  tissue,  becoming  dense 
and  hard.  This  is  probably  identical  with  the  change  which  has  been 
described  as  corn ificat ion  or  obsolence^  in  which  tubercle  becomes  opaque, 
horny,  and  bluish  gray. 

Tissues  and  Organs  Affected, — Lymphadenoid  tissues  are  specially  prone 
to  the  development  of  tubercle,  but  it  may  involve  any  of  the  connective 
tissues.  Several  organs  or  structures  are  frequently  afiected  at  the  saine 
time,  but  in  adults  tubercle  is  often  confined  to  one  organ  in  chroniccaseSi 
In  most  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  gray  granulations  are  seen  throughout 
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almost  everyorgan  in  the  body,  and  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
disease  that  it  attacks  many  organs.  Parts  actively  growing  are  most 
liable  to  be  implicated.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  tubercle  are  the  lungs 
aud  respiratory  passages ;  the  bronchial,  mesenteric,  and  other  absorbent 
glauds ;  the  small  intestines ;  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium  ; 
the  pia  mater;  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  the  thyroid  gland  in  acute  cases. 
It  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  kidneys  and  geuito-urinary  pas- 
sages ;  in  the  testes ;  or  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  the  cases  of 
acute  tuberculosis  collected  by  Litten,  ulcers  were  observed  on  the  back 
of  the  tongue  in  about  10  per  cent.,  having  elevated  edges  and  being  the 
seat  of  miliary  tubercles.  These  tubercles  were  also  predentin  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eyeball  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  but  were  rare  in 
the  retina.  Among  the  more  infrequent  seats  of  tubercle  in  acute  tuber- 
culosis are  the  prostate  gland,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  bladder,  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  It  is  only  very  excep- 
tionally met  with  in  other  structures,  and  in  Litten's  cases  it  was  never 
found  in  the  pancreas,  salivary  glands,  or  voluntary  muscles.  Tubercle 
has  been  described  in  connection  with  morbid  products,  such  as  scrofulous 
ulcers,  chancres,  and  cancerous  growths.  Louis  laid  it  down  as  a  law, 
that  if  tubercle  is  found  after  fifteen  years  of  age  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
it  is  certain  to  be  present  in  the  lungs.  In  acute  tuberculosis  these  organs 
are  almost  invariably,  and  may  be  solely,  affected. 

Pathology. — Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  tubercle  was 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  f^ecijic  exudation  from  the  bloody  at  first 
fluid,  but  soon  coagulating  into  a  molecular  blastema,  the  molecules  ag- 
gregating together  to  form  cells.  This  view  is  not  yet  extinct,  though  the 
researches  of  late  years  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. Observers,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  tubercle.  Some  still  consider  that  many  of  its  cells  at  any  rate 
come  directly  from  the  blood,  being  of  the  nature  of  leucocytes ;  others  re- 
gard these  cells  as  being  the  result  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  pre- 
existing tissue  elements  or  morbid  products.  Virchow  and  his  followers 
believe  that  tubercle  arises  from  proliferation  of  the  fixed  corpu.scles  of  the 
connective  tissues.  On  account  of  its  structure,  which  mainly  resembles 
that  of  lymphatic  tissues,  tubercle  is  regarded  by  many  pathologists  as  be- 
ing of  this  nature,  and  as  merely  resulting  from  a  hyperplasia  or  excessive 
gratvlh  of  pre-existing  adenoid  or  lymphatic  tissue.  This  is  the  view  main- 
tained by  Burdon-Sanderson,  and  it  is  one  which  has  found  much  favor. 
It  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  adenoid  tissue  is  usually  very  extensively 
distributed,  having  been  discovered  in  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the 
sroal]  arteries  in  various  structures,  beneath  the  epithelium  of  serous 
membranes,  around  the  minute  bronchia,  under  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  spleen  and  other  glands,  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  and  in  other  parts.  In  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the 
arteries  tubercle  is  described  as  being  very  commonly  observed,  the  cells 
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increasing  at  separate  points,  so  as  to  compress  or  even  ultimately  to  close 
the  vessels. 

Other  investigators  have  described  tubercle  as  originating  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  themselves  by  a  metamorphosis  of  their  endothelium  and 
outer  tissues  ;  around  the  lymphatics,  as  the  result  of  a  perilymphangitis; 
or  in  connection  with  the  small  bloodvessels.  Rindfleisch  believes  that  the 
lymphoid  cells  are  derived  from  the  endothelium  of  bloodvessels  and  lym- 
phatics, the  epithelium  of  serous  membranes,  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  bronchia.  Some  pathologists,  however, 
deny  that  true  tubercle  can  originate  from  epithelium  or  from  muscular 
elements.  The  formation  of  the  giant  cell  has  received  much  attention. 
Schiippel  described  it  as  originating  in  changes  in  a  small  bloodvessel.  It 
has  also  been  attributed  to  alterations  aflTecting  the  endothelium  of  the 
vessels,  and  to  the  aggregation  of  leucocytes.  Klein  affirms  that  in  the 
lungs  he  has  followed  the  development  of  giant  cells  from  the  epithelium 
of  the  alveoli  with  all  possible  certainty,  originating  either  by  their  fusion 
or  by  the  excessive  development  of  a  single  epithelial  cell. 

Another  pathological  question  relating  to  the  formation  of  tubercle  has 
reference  to  its  mode  of  origin  or  direct  ckusation.  The  chief  views  held  on 
this  point  may  be  stated  as  follows,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  are  all  correct,  only  that  they  apply  to  different  cases  : 

1.  That  tubercle  is  merely  the  local  development  of  a  peculiar  conMu- 
tional  diathesis,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  which  is  recognized  as  tuber- 
culosis, 

2.  That  it  may  originate  from  some  direct  local  irritation  under  certain 
circumstances,  especially  in  structures  where  lymphatic  tissues  exist,  quite 
apart  from  any  constitutional  condition,  the  tubercle  being  simply  the 
result  of  a  local  inflammation. 

3.  That  it  is  the  product  of  an  infective  process,  being  the  secondary  re- 
sult of  the  absorption  of  cheesy  matter  and  other  morbid  products  into  the 
blood,  which  somehow  act  as  a  poison,  and  give  rise  to  a  specific  inflamma- 
tion originating  tubercle.  This  view  was  first  advanced  by  Buhl,  and  ex- 
periments performed  upon  living  animals  by  Villemin,  Lebert,  Wilson 
Fox,  Waldenburgh,  Clark,  Bunion-Sanderson,  Cohnheim,  Feltz,  Chau- 
veau,  and  others,  have  shown  that  bodies  resembling  miliary  tubercles  can 
be  artificially  produced  in  the  lungs,  glands,  and  other  organs  of  animals, 
especially  of  the  guinea  pig.  This  has  been  effected  by  the  inoculation  of 
tuberculous  matter  under  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  various  other  cheesy  mor- 
bid products ;  by  the  insertion  of  putrid  meat ;  by  putting  a  seton  in  the 
skin,  or  even  causing  a  simple  wound  ;  by  injecting  cheesy  matter  into  the 
serous  cavities,  bronchia,  bloodvessels,  or  heart ;  and  even  by  feeding  ani- 
mals on  caseous  tubercle.  These  artificial  tubercles  are  associated  with 
very  numerous  inflammatory  growths,  which  rapidly  become  caseous. 
These  experiments  give  weight  to  the  infective  theory,  though  some  oh- 
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servers  deny  that  the  morbid  appearaoces  thus  produced  have  any  real 
analogy  with  tubercle. 

Acute  genercU  tuberculosis  in  most  eases  follows,  and  is  the  consequence 
of  some  local  lesion,  especially  where  caseous  matter  is  formed.  In  twenty- 
eight  out  of  the  fifty-two  cases  collected  by  Litten,  it  was  associated  with 
pulmonary  phthisis,  and  this  accords  with  general  experience.  At  the  same 
time  this  affection  is  not  always  the  result  of  infection,  and  it  may  arise 
without  any  apparent  cause.  In  some  instances  it  becomes  developed 
during  convalescence  from  one  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  which  brings  out 
a  pre-existing  constitutional  condition.  Litten  states  that  in  three  cases  it 
followed  the  rapid  absorption  of  pleuritic  effusion,  and  he  attributed  it  to 
the  hereditary  predisposition  being  lighted  up  by  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  remoyal  of  the  pressure  from  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  lung.  Localized  tubercle  is  also  not  uncommonly  tracea- 
ble to  infection,  as  in  certain  instances  when  it  is  developed  in  the  lungs  or 
lymphatic  glands.  Niemeyer  was  of  opinion  that  caseous  matter  generates 
tubercle  by  a  local  rather  than  by  a  general  infection.  The  primary  chan- 
nels by  which  the  infecting  materials  are  generally  supposed  to  be  con- 
veyed are  the  lymphatics,  by  means  of  which  these  materials  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  blood,  being  then  distributed  throughout  the  body. 

Symptoms. — Much  difference  of  opinion  has  always  prevailed  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  true  tubercular  diathesis,  indicated  by  any  characteris- 
tic signs.  Many  persons  unquestionably  become  tuberculous  who  present 
no  obvious  peculiarities,  but  the  following  characters  are  looked  upon  as 
evidencing  a  tendency  towards  the  disease  in  children  and  young  persons. 
They  are  tall,  slim,  erect,  and  delicate-looking,  having  scarcely  any  fat ; 
while  they  present  usually  a  pretty  oval  face,  a  clear  complexion,  bright 
eyes,  and  large  pupils.  The  skin  is  very  thin,  soft,  and  delicate,  and 
through  it  bluish  veins  are  visible ;  the  hair  is  fine  and  silky,  often  light, 
the  eyelashes  being  long.  Tubercular  subjects  cut  their  teeth  early,  and 
are  generally  precocious  and  clever,  walking  and  talking  soon.  They  are 
excitable  and  active  in  body  and  mind.  The  ends  of  the  bones  are  very 
small  and  firm,  their  shafts  also  being  thin  and  rigid  ;  while  the  cartilages 
seem  to  be  very  soft  and  flexible.  The  thorax  is  small,  being  either  long 
and  narrow  or  flattened  anteriorly. 

The  scrofulous  or  strumous  diathesis  is  characterized  as  follows :  The  body 
is  short,  thick-set,  and  heavy ;  the  face  plain,  tumid-looking,  with  ex- 
panded and  thick  alsc  nasi,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  upper  lip,  and  a  dull, 
pasty  complexion.  The  skin  is  thick  and  opaque,  and  is  very  subject  to 
obstinate  eruptions  of  a  moist  character,  with  a  great  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  scabs.  Chronic  abscesses  or  exudations  are  also  liable  to  form 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Scrofulous  children  often  exhibit  the  phleg- 
matic temperament,  being  inactive  and  languid  in  mind  and  body,  as  well 
as  backward  in  intellect,  this  being  evident  in  their  expression.  The  bones 
are  thick,  with  rather  large  ends,  being  very  liable  to  caries  or  necrosis. 
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Chronic  disease  of  the  joints  is  also  common.  The  teeth  often  decay  early. 
Derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
belly  is  generally  tumid.  The  lymphatic  glands  usually  exhibit  marked 
changes.  They  become  enlarged  chronically,  the  enlargement  being  at- 
tributed to  chronic  inflammation,  to  hyperplasia  of  the  normal  lymphatic 
tissues,  or  to  the  actual  development  of  tubercle  ;  and  this  is  very  apt  to 
end  in  caseous  degeneration,  or  in  slow  and  unhealthy  suppuration.  Un- 
healthy inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is  very  frequently  obaerved, 
the  products  being  rich  in  cells  and  of  a  sticky  character,  while  the  mem- 
brane itself  is  the  seat  of  an  exudation  containing  abundant  cells  ;  the  in- 
flammation of^en  ends  in  ulceration.  Ophthalmia,  tinea  tarsi,  ozsena, 
otitis,  with  otorrhopa,  throat  catarrh,  and  catarrh  or  more  serious  inflamma- 
tion of  the  alimentary  or  respiratory  mucous  tracts,  are  of  common  ocair- 
rence.  Scrofulous  individuals  are  very  liable  to  the  development  of  tu- 
bercle. They  may  be  the  subjects  of  pyelitis,  cystitis,  or  of  catarrh  of  the 
vagina  or  vulva. 

The  local  development  of  tubercle  as  a  chronic  disease  is  attended  with 
corresponding  local  symptoms  ;  and  also  with  indications  of  more  or  less 
general  disturbance  as  a  rule,  in  the  way  of  fever,  emaciation,  debility, 
ansemia,  nightsweats,  and  other  symptoms.  These  will  be  more  particu- 
larly considered  when  treating  of  the  individual  diseases  of  organs. 

Acute  Tiiberctilosis. — It  is  necessary  briefly  to  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  the  deposit  of  tubercle  as  ao 
acvte  affection.  Generally  almost  all  the  organs  in  the  body  are  involved 
under  these  circumstances,  but  only  the  lung.^,  brain,  and  spleen  usually 
reveal  any  local  signs,  and  even  these  are  often  very  obscure. 

Three  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis  have  been  described,  namely,  the  insid' 
ioxis,  acute  febrile y  and  adynamic ;  but  all  grades  are  met  with,  while  the 
course  and  duration  of  the  disease  are  very  variable,  the  latter  usually 
ranging  from  two  to  eight  weeks.  At  first  there  may  be  merely  languor, 
heaviness,  irritability,  or  restlessness ;  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, with  offensive  stools ;  irregular  fever,  the  temperature  being  some- 
times very  high  ;  and  rapid  wasting.  Or  repeated  rigors  occur,  followed 
by  high  fever,  with  an  extremely  rapid  pulse ;  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  prostration  ;  and  profuse  sweating.  Occasionally  the  pyrexia 
is  not  high  from  first  to  last.  Head  symptoms  are  usually  severe  ;  and 
there  is  a  great  tendency  towards  typhoid  symptoms,  such  as  a  dry  brown 
tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  an  exceedingly  feeble  pulse,  and  low  nervous 
phenomena.  Dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  breathing  being  very  hur- 
ried, and  the  patient  may  become  cyanotic ;  there  may  be  more  or  less 
cough,  but  no  marked  physical  signs  can  be  detected  in  connection  with 
the  lungs,  there  being  usually  only  somedry  rhonchal  sounds,  or  there  may 
be  signs  of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  lungs.  The  dyspnoea  is  partly  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  to  the  high  fever,  but  Litten  thinks  it  is 
also  the  result  of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  vagus 
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nerve  by  the  tubercles,  the  stimulus  being  conducted  to  the  respiratory 
centre  io  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  some- 
times very  much  so;  it  is  painless,  and  there  being  generally  no  tympan- 
itis the  enlarged  organ  can  be  readily  recognized.  Ultimately  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  certain  structures  often  appear,  in  the  form 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  peritonitis,  or  other  lesions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  marked  nervous  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  imply 
implication  of  the  nerve-centres,  for  they  may  be  due  to  the  high  pyrexia 
and  to  the  poisoned  blood  circulating  through  these  centres.  Much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid,  by 
the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  They  usually  appear  late  in  the  course  of 
acute  tuberculosis,  but  may  be  visible  some  weeks  before  death.  These 
choroidal  tubercles  are  in  the  form  of  yellowish- white,  roundish  spots, 
usually  very  minute,  but  sometimes,  when  confluent,  as  large  as  the  optic 
disk;  they  shade  off  gradually  into  the  surrounding  pigment.  They  may 
be  watched  in  their  growth  from  day  to  day,  and  their  changes  may  also 
be  observed.  Vision  is  rarely  affected  by  these  tubercles.  In  some  cases 
of  acute  tuberculosis  herpes  appear  about  the  lips. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  always  important  to  recognize  any  tendency  to  tuber- 
cular disease  when  it  exists,  especially  in  young  persons,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  family  history  and  by  what  the  examination  of  the  patient  reveals. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  affections  commonly  regarded  as 
tubercular  are  frequently  observed  in  individuals  who  present  none  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  diathesis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  local  forma- 
tion of  tubercle  rests  upon  the  presence  of  local  clinical  signs,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  constitutional  symptoms. 

ActUe  tubercuhds  is  by  no  means  easy  to  recognize  with  certainty  in 
many  cases,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  founded  upon  the  conibiuation  of 
phenomena  present.  The  condition  may  closely  resemble  certain  fevers, 
especially  typhoid  fever.  It  should  always  be  remembered  in  ol)scure 
cases  occurring  amongst  children.  The  absence  of  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  exanthemata,  or  of  any  eruption,  high  fever  from  the  first,  with 
the  range  of  temperature,  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse,  very  quick 
breathing,  severity  and  rapid  course  of  the  illness,  and  the  local  symp- 
toms which  supervene,  will  usually  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made. 
The  discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  is  highly  important.  Litten 
observed  that  occasionally  much  difficulty  arose  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween diffuse  bronchitis  with  emphysema  in  elderly  persons  and  acute 
tuberculosis,  at  any  rate  at  first.  The  abundance  of  the  rales  and  the 
amount  of  the  expectoration  are  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  former  con- 
dition. 

Prognosis. — The  existence  of  well-marked  signs  of  the  tuberculous  or 
strumous  diathesis  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment,  and  any  case  in  which 
such  signs  are  present  requires  to  be  carefully  watched.  The  prognosis 
of  chronic  cases  in  which  the  local  development  of  tubercle  has  taken  place 
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will  depend  upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  mischief  and  various  other 
circumstances.  Aetite  tuberculosis  is  an  extremely  grave  condition,  the 
termination  being  almost  invariably  fatal.  Cases  have,  however,  been 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  McCall  Anderson  and  others,  believed  to  have 
been  of  this  nature,  which  have  recovered. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  any  tubercular  or  strumous  tendency,  all 
hygienic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  diet,  should  be  rigidly  attended  to. 
Fresh  air  and  sunlight,  proper  exercise,  warm  clothing,  change  to  the  sea- 
side, with  salt-water  baths,  nutritious  diet  carefully  regulated,  with  plenty 
of  good  milk,  and  the  avoidance  of  undue  mental  labor,  are  chiefly  indi- 
cated. The  digestive  organs  must  be  kept  in  order,  and  all  sources  of  irri- 
tation in  connection  with  these  organs  should  be  at  once  removed.  Every 
cause  likely  to  originate  lung  affections  must  be  carefully  avoided, ^and  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  the  chest  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  to  treat 
the  slightest  pulmonary  complaint  without  delay.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron  in 
various  forms,  especially  steel-wine,  and  tonics,  properly  administered,  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  these  cases.  The  treatment  of  local  formations  of 
tubercle  will  be  considered  in  their  respective  chapters.  In  acute  general 
tuberculosis  no  measures  are,  as  a  rule,  of  much  avail,  but  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine  in  full  doses,  and  the  application  of  cold  externally,  and  of 
ice  to  the  head,  might  be  tried,  along  with  supporting  diet  and  stimulants. 
If  the  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  particular  structures,  such  as  the 
lungs  or  peritoneum,  better  results  may  possibly  be  expected  from  treat- 
ment, as  will  be  again  pointed  out. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

CABCm^OMA— CANCER— MALIGNANT  DISEASE. 

Cancer  is  a  constitutional  affection,  attended  with  the  formation  of  new 
growths  of  a  malignant  nature.  Though  mainly  a  surgical  disease,  yet  it 
not  uncommonly  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  physician,  and  there- 
fore a  brief  general  consideration  of  the  subject  is  called  for  in  this  work. 

-^Tioj.OGY. — Cancer  is  decidedly  a  hereditary  disease.  Age  exercises 
a  marked  influence  as  regards  its  occurrence,  nature,  and  seat.  It  ia  rare 
in  the  young,  being  by  far  most  common  after  middle  life,  and  the  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  increases  as  age  advances.  In  early  life  the  sofler 
varieties  of  cancer  are  met  with,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  very  liable 
to  be  involved.  Primary  cancer  is  chiefly  observed  in  organs  which  have 
been  in  a  condition  of  high  functional  activity,  but  whose  functions  have 
ceased  to  be  performed.  Females  suffer  most  on  the  whole,  on  accouot  of 
the  frequency  with   which  the  uterus  and  mammse  are  attacked.     The 
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digestive  organs,  boDes,  and  skin  are  most  affected  in  males.  Anxiety, 
mental  overwork  or  distress,  a,nd  a  depressing  climate  seem  to  have  some 
influence  as  predisposing  causes  of  cancer. 

Injury,  excessive  use  of  a  part,  or  some  other  form  of  irritation  may  act 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  local  development  of  a  malignant  growth. 
Some  pathologists  consider  cancer  as  essentially  local  in  its  origin. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Different  classifications  have  been  made 
of  the  varieties  of  cancer,  but  all  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  brought  under 
one  of  the  following :  1.  Scirrhus.  2.  Encephaloid.  3.  Colloid.  4.  Epi- 
thelio^nfL     Each  of  these  requires  separate  consideration. 

1.  Scirrhous,  FihrouSy  or  Hard  Cancer. — This  variety  either  infiltrates 
tissues,  or  forms  distinct  tumors,  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  but  never 
attain  a  very  large  size.  The  growth  is  often  depressed,  and  causes  puck- 
ering of  overlying  structures.  The  consistence  is  very  hard  and  firm, 
sometimes  approaching  that  of  cartilage.  A  section  is  gray,  bluish-white, 
or  whitish,  and  glistening,  while  opaque  fibrous  bands  may  be  seen  inter- 
secting the  surface.  This  form  of  carcinoma  presents  but  very  slight  vas- 
cularity. The  outer  part  of  the  growth  is  less  dense  than  its  central  por- 
tion, and  yields  a  milky  juice  on  scraping. 

2.  Eficephaloid,  Medullary,  or  Soft  Cancer. — Assuming  the  form  of  tumors, 
or  being  infiltrated,  encephaloid  increases  with  great  rapidity,  forming 
considerable  masses,  which  are  more  or  less  lobulated.  The  substance  is 
soft  and  brainlike,  and  on  section  presents  a  pulpy  appearance,  especially 
towards  the  centre  of  a  growth,  varying  in  color  from  white  to  crimson 
according  to  its  degree  of  vascularity,  and  not  uncommonly  presenting 
small  extravasations  of  blood.  A  large  quantity  of  juice  can  be  expressed. 
This  form  of  cancer  may  produce  very  vascular  fungous  growths,  being 
then  termed  fungus  hcematodes.  All  grades  are  met  with  between  the  en- 
cephaloid and  scirrhous  forms  of  carcinoma. 

3.  Colloidy  Alveolar,  or  Oelatinifonn  Cancer. — Many  regard  this  variety  of 
malignant  growth  as  merely  one  of  the  other  forms  which  has  undergone 
colloid  degeneration.  It  generally  infiltrates  tissues,  but  sometimes  forms 
lobulated  masses,  which  have  a  tolerably  firm  and  uniform  consistence. 
On  section  roundish  spaces  or  alveoli  are  seen,  having  fibrous  walls  inclos- 
ing the  colloid  substance,  which  is  of  more  or  less  gluelike  consistence, 
glistening  and  translucent  in  appearance,  and  either  colorless  or  grayish- 
yellow. 

A.  Epithdioma,  Epithelial  Cancer,  or  Cancroid. — Genemlly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  epithelioma  commences 
either  as  a  hard  nodule  or  as  a  small  excoriation  or  ulcer.  The  latter  has 
indurated  edges,  with  an  irregular,  gray  or  bloody  surface,  w^hich  is  often 
papillated  and  villous  or  nodulated.  The  consistence  is  generally  firm,  but 
may  be  soft  and  friable.  The  cut  surface  is  grayish ->vhite,  or  presents  nu- 
merous opaque  specks  and  white  lines  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  milky  granular  fluid  can  be  expressed,  which  will  not  mix  with  water. 
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Other  varieties  of  cancer  which  have  been  described  are  named  melawAie^ 
which  contains  much  pigment,  the  growth  being  most  commonly  of  an  en- 
cephah>id  character;  cystic^  where  cysts  are  developed;  chondroid  or  eorfi- 
laglnom;  osteoid  or  bony ;  and  villous,  which  affects  mucous  surfaces,  pre- 
senting villous  proce?»se8. 

General  and  Microscopic  Structure, — All  the  forms  of  cancer  consist  of 
cells,  inclosed  in  the  meshes  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  these  elements  dififering 

greatly  in  their  relative  proportions  in 
the  different  varieties.  The  cells  are  of 
large  but  very  variable  size,  present  di- 
verse and  curious  forms,  and  contain  one 
or  more  nuclei,  as  well  as  usually  a  num- 
ber of  fat-molecules.  Each  nucleus  is 
large,  clear,  and  well  defined,  eccentric, 
round,  or  oval  in  shape,  and  it  incloses 
one  or  more  nucleoli.  Abundant  free 
nuclei  are  often  present.     The  expressed 

Cells  from  a  nianiuiary  cancer,  niajjnifled     juicC   COUtaiuS   a   quantity  of  tbese  CClls, 
800  dlaniftor8.—<Afler  Billroth).  h  i    •  i  /•  i  mL 

as  well  as  nuclei  and  free  granules.  The 
stroma  is  generally  firm  and  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  either  delicate  or 
coarse ;  but  if  it  has  develo|>od  rapidly  it  presents  an  embryonic  structure. 
The  vessels  arc  solely  distributed  in  this  stroma,  and  its  fibrous  bundles 
intersect  in  all  directions,  forming  a  communicating  network,  within  the 
alveoli  of  which  the  cells  are  grouped.  Lymphatics  have  been  found  ac- 
companying the  bloodvessels,  and  they  communicate  with  the  alveoli. 

In  scirrhus  the  cells,  though  they  may  be  abundant  at  first,  speedily 
<lisappear,  and  the  fibrous  stroma  is  greatly  in  excess,  especially  towards 
the  centre  of  the  growth,  where  finally  no  cells  at  all  can  be  discovered. 
In  encephaloid,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  are  greatly  in  excess,  develop- 
ing rapidly  and  as  speedily  degenerating,  becoming  granular,  and  their 
nuclei  being  set  free.  There  is  but  little  stroma,  which  is  soft,  delicate, 
and  very  vascular.  Colloid  is  in  great  part  structureless,  but  some  cells 
are  present  which  are  large  and  spherical,  often  having  a  lamellar  outline 
and  containing  some  of  the  colloid  material.  Epithelioma  pi^sents  gener- 
ally a  large  number  of  cells,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  exceetiingly 
like  those  of  squamous  epithelium,  but  are  subject  to  great  alterations  ia 
shape  from  mutual  pressure.  They  tend  to  form  peculiar  concentric  globes 
or  nedx,  or  so-called  epithelial  pearls,  which  increase  from  within,  so  that 
the  outer  layers  become  hardened  and  flattened.  Ultimately  the  entire 
groups  of  cells  may  become  dry,  firm,  and  brownish-yellow.  A  variable 
amount  of  stroma  is  pre^-jcut. 

Cancerous  growths  are  very  liable  to  fatty  degeneration,  especially  the 
softer  forms,  and  as  a  result  the  cells  become  more  granular,  and  softening 
takes  place,  or  parts  of  the  growth  may  assume  a  caseous  appearance. 
Calcification  is  very  uncommon.     Melanosis  and  colloid  are  generally  re- 
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gardeti  as  forms  of  caucer  which  have  uoder^oae  these  peculiar  degener- 
ative processes.  All  cancerous  growths  teod  to  ulcerate,  the  ulcers  having 
no  dispositioQ  to  heal,  but  beiog  oa  the  other  hand  iocliued  to  spread. 


Organs  and  Titmes  Affected. — Seirr/nw  is  usually  observed  in  the  mam- 
mary gla  nd,  uterus,  stomach,  rectum,  or  Bkiu.  Encephahid  alfects  chiefly 
the  boaes,  testicles,  eye»,  and  internal  organs,  especially  the  lung.'S,  liver, 
kidneys,  brain, and  spleen.  Colloid  particularly  involves  the  storaacli,  but 
is  sometimes  seen  in  the  omeatura,  intestines,  aud  other  parts.  Epitlielioma 
grows  either  in  connection  with  the  skin  or  a  mucous  surface,  but  by  ex- 
tension it  may  implicate  any  tissue.  Its  ordinary  sites  are  the  lower  lip, 
the  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  tcrolum,  prepuce,  labia,  uterus,  or  bladder. 
Id  exceptional  cases  internal  organs  are  iuvolved. 

Several  parts  may  be  attacked,  either  simultaneously  or,  usually,  in  succes- 
sion. In  ihelattercase  the  original  formation  is  said  to  be /imnnry,  and  sub- 
sequent growths  are  named  tecondary.  Secondary  deposits  are  frequently 
observed  in  internal  organs,  being  generally  of  the  same  variety  as  the  pri- 
mary growth,  but  scirrhua  is  often  followed  by  eucephaloid  in  internal  or- 
gans. Malignant  formations  usually  show  a  marked  tendency  to  spread,  and 
to  infiltrate  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be  ob- 
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served ;  in  rare  instances  a  kind  of  capsule  forms  around  a  canoeroas 
growth. 

Pathology. — Two  very  opposite  views  are  entertained  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  cancer,  viz. :  1.  That  it  is  primarily  a  constitutional  or  blood 
di^tease  or  cachexia,  of  which  the  formation  of  malignant  growths  is  but  a 
local  manifestation.  2.  That  it  is  in  the  first  instance  a  local  affedimL^ 
produced  by  some  direct  irritation;  and  that  the  blood  is  only  changed 
secondarily,  as  the  result  of  absorption  of  morbid  materials  from  the  pri- 
mary growth.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  both  these  theories  are 
correct  in  different  cases.  Secondary  growths  arise  in  consequence  of 
absorption  by  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  by  which  the  cancerous 
material  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts,  especially  those  more  immediately 
.associated  with  the  structure  first  affected.  Neighboring  absorbent  glands 
are  very  liable  to  become  involved. 

The  stroma  of  cancer  consists  partly  of  the  original  cellular  tissue,  but 
is  chiefly  derived  from  hyperplasia  of  the  connective- tissue  elements.  The 
cells  originate  in  the  proliferation  of  pre-existing  cells ;  some  pathologists 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  only  derived  from  epithelial  structures,  but 
others  believe  that  they  are  also  developed  from  connective- tissue  corpuscles, 
leucocytes,  and  other  cells. 

Dr.  Creighton,  in  his  investigations  respecting  malignant  tumors,  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  In  secondary  tumors  the  parenchym- 
atous cells,  and  not  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of  an  organ,  are 
the  elements  that  undergo  transformation.  This  transformation  consists 
in  a  vacuolation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  with  other  associated 
changes ;  the  products  remaining  as  tumor-cells,  or  as  indifferent  cells 
which  u\a,y  further  develop  into  connective  tissue.  Vacuolation  has  been 
otherwise  described  as  endogenous  cell -formation,  a  mode  of  cell-growth 
that  is  essentially  heteroplastic,  the  products  being  alien  to  the  original 
tissue.  Both  in  physiology  and  pathology  it  is  a  familiar  process,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  development  of  colostrum-cells,  spermatozoa,  mucous  and 
salivary  corpuscles,  and  the  goblet-cells  so  abundantly  found  amongst  the 
epithelium  of  mucous  surfaces ;  and  Dr.  Creighton  concludes  that  the 
process  of  secretion  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  mucous  surfaces  is  essentially 
a  process  of  endogenous  cell-formation.  This  being  the  case,  a  true  physio- 
logical basis  has  been  established  for  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  secon- 
dary malignant  tumors.  The  theory  may  be  extended  to  the  origin  of 
primary  malignant  tumors  in  epithelial  parts,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
epithelium,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  endogenously  produces  solid 
elements  instead  of  fluid  substance,  the  result  will  be  a  heteroplastic 
growth.  The  growth  of  the  malignant  tumors  in  the  mammse,  for  example, 
may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

Primary  and  secondary  malignant  tumors  have  a  distinct  genetic  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  primary  precedes  the  secondary  in  point  of  time ; 
a  remarkable  family  likeness  can  in  most  instances  be  traced  between 
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them  ;  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  the  process  of  vacuolation 
or  endogenous  cell-growth,  by  which  the  secondary  tumor  is  developed, 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  first  changes  in  the  ovum  af\er 
impregnation.  To  explain  the  origin  of  secondary  tumors  in  a  healthy 
organ  the  influence  of  the  primary  or  parent  tumor  must  manifestly  be 
assumed,  an  extraneous  influence  operating  by  the  mechanism  of  endo- 
genous cell-formation.  This  influence,  Dr.  Creighton  contends,  is  com- 
parable to  a  spermatic  influence,  which  is  exercised  in  some  unknown 
manner  by  the  parent  tumor.  Dr.  Creighton  attempted  to  produce  cancer 
artificially,  but  without  success. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  usually  gives  rise  to  two  classes  of  symptoms, 
namely,  general  and  local.  The  general  symptoms  may  precede  the  local, 
and  include  more  or  less  wasting;  a  peculiar  sallow,  cachectic  look,  with 
a  yellowish,  earthy  tint  of  countenance ;  a  careworn,  gloomy  expression  ; 
debility  and  languor;  ansemia  and  its  accompaniments;  and  irregular 
fever.  These  vary  much  in  their  intensity  according  to  the  part  affected, 
as  well  as  with  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  nature  of  the  cancer,  being 
most  marked  in  connection  with  the  scirrhous  variety.  The  local  symptoms 
may  be  summed  up  as  pain  and  tenderness,  or  other  subjective  sensations, 
often  very  severe,  the  pain  being  frequently  of  a  lancinating  or  burning 
character;  symptoms  resulting  from  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
part  affected,  these  being  in  many  cases  of  a  serious  character ;  those  due 
to  pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  neighboring  structures,  and  objective  or 
physical  signs  afforded  by  the  growth  itself.  The  duration  of  cases  of 
malignant  disease  is  very  variable,  but  it  is  rarely  prolonged,  and  some- 
times they  run  an  acute  course. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer  belongs  chiefly  to  the  domain 
of  surgery,  the  morbid  growth,  when*  conveniently  situated,  and  when 
other  circumstances  are  favorable,  being  removed  by  operation,  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  use  of  caustic  applications  and  other  methods.  When 
cancer  attacks  internal  parts  no  medicine  is  of  any  avail  as  a  curative 
agent,  and  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  never  will  any  remedy  for 
this  disease  be  discovered.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  support  the  patient 
by  means  of  good  food  and  other  appropriate  measures,  and  to  treat  the 
case  symptomatically,  according  to  the  structure  which  happens  to  be 
involved. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

I,  DIABETES  MELLITUS— QLYCOSUBIA. 

Pathology  and  -Etiology. — The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  still  very 
uncertain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  class  of  diseases  to  which  this 
complaint  should  be  referred.     Under  these  circumstances  it  may  for  the 
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present  be  conveniently  discussed  among  the  constitutional  disorders,  as 
the  general  system  is  often  profoundly  affected  in  diabetes,  although  its 
phenomena  probably  depend  upon  derangement  of  a  special  function 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  body,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  referred  to  a 
local  cause  of  a  definite  character. 

Before  considering  the  pathology  of  diabetes  it  is  requisite  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  respecting  certain  physiological  questions  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  complaint.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  sugar  is  always  present  in  the  blood  during  life,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  diet  may  be.  Claude  Bernard  concluded  from  his  experi- 
ments that  in  the  normal  state  its  amount  fluctuated  between  from  one  to 
three  parts  per  thousand,  and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  due  maintenance 
of  nutritive  action,  the  sugar  being  used  up  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
Further,  this  eminent  physiologist  believed  that  it  can  only' be  destroyed 
within  certain  limits,  and  that  about  three  per  thousand  represents  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for  sugar,  beyond  which  amount  it  over- 
flows through  the  renal  organs,  and  is  excreted  with  the  urine.  He  also 
held  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood 
as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  each,  the  mean  difier- 
ence  in  several  analyst  representing  about  0.300  part  per  one  thousand 
excess  in  arterial  blood.  Dr.  Pavy,  however,  who  has  recently  again 
brought  his  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  diabetes  prominently  before  the 
profession,*  affirms  that  the  experiments  which  led  to  these  conclusions 
were  fallacious,  and  that  naturally  the  blood  only  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  while  the  difiereuce  in  the  amount  of  sugar  belonging 
to  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  insignificaut. 

With  regard  to  the  urine  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  fluid  is  per- 
fectly free  from  sugar  in  the  nornfal  state.  Pavy  states  that  when  suffi- 
ciently delicate  tests  are  employed,  it  can  be  shown  that  healthy  urine 
always  does  contain  sugar  in  minute  quantity;  that  a  sufficiency  to  give  a 
slight  reaction  under  ordinary  testing  is  not  uncommon ;  and  that  some- 
times as  much  as  five  to  eight  parts  per  one  thousand  may  be  present  as 
an  incidental  occurrence.  Consequently  he  maintains  that  there  is  no 
abrupt  line  of  demarcation,  or  distinction  of  an  absolute  kind,  between  the 
urine  of  health  and  that  of  diabetes ;  and  that  the  diffi^rence,  as  regards 
the  urine,  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  chief  circumstances 
under  which  this  temporary  glycosuria  may  occur,  so  that  the  presence  of 
sugar  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  tests,  are  after  taking  food  con- 
taining much  sugar  or  starch  ;  after  the  administration  of  chloroform  ;  in 
poisoning  by  strychnine  or  woorara  ;  in  various  conditions  which  interfere 
with  respiration,  such  as  during  paroxysms  of  asthma  or  whooping-cough ; 
in  certain  nervous  diseases,  for  example,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  or  apoplexy; 
and  in  connection  with  injuries  affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  liver,  and 
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other  parts.     Glycosuria  can  also  be  induced  experimentally  in  several 
ways. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  blood  and  urine.  As  regards  the  blood,  a  certain  quantity  is  probably 
taken  up  directly  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  absorbents,  and  con- 
veyed along  the  thoracic  du'jt  to  the  general  circulation.  Bernard,  and 
those  who  agree  with  his  views,  account  for  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  chiefly  by  the  so-called  glycogenir  theory.  This  observer  discovered 
that  in  health  a  substance  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  derived  from 
the  sugar  which  is  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  from  tlie  alimentary  canal, 
and  conveyed  by  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver.  This  substance  is  of  an 
amyloid  nature,  and  is  capable  of  being  readily  converted  into  grape 
sugar ;  it  has  received  various  names,  the  chief  being  glycogen,  amyloid 
8ubt<tanc€^  zoamylin,  animal  or  hepatic  dextrin  or  starchy  and  Pavy  has  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  called  Bernardin,&hcr  its  eminent  discoverer.  It 
is  further  believed  that  a  peculiar  ferment  exists  in  the  blood  which  has 
the  power  of  converting  this  glycogen  into  grape  sugar.  According  to 
Bernard  and  his  followers,  this  conversion  is  being  constantly  carried  on 
in  the  liver  in  the  normal  state,  the  sugar  being  then  conveyed  by  the 
hepatic  vein  into  the  circulation,  and  gradually  undergoing  combustion  in 
the  peripheral  capillaries,  especially  in  those  of  the  muscles,  being  con- 
verted into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  contributing  to  force-production. 
This  destruction  of  the  sugar  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  difference 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  relative  proportion  of  sugar  contained  respectively 
in  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Bernard  also  affirmed  from  his  experiments, 
that  during  life  the  liver  contains  from  one  to  three  parts  per  one  thousand 
of  sugar,  derived  from  the  glycogen.  Pavy  is  strongly  opposed  to  these 
views,  and  his  theory  is,  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-assimilating  and  not  a 
sugar-forming  organ  ;  that  the  sugar  which  reaches  this  organ  is  converted 
into  and  stored  up  as  amyloid  substance  (he  objects  to  the  term  gly- 
cogen), but  that  this  material  is  not  reconverted  in  the  normal  state  into 
sugar;  and  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  is  to  detain  and  appro- 
priate the  sugar  which  passes  through  it,  changing  this  element  into  a  sub- 
stance which  can  be  afterwards  used  up  in  the  economy,  and  preventing 
it  from  passing  into  the  general  circulation  as  sugar,  which  is  incapable 
of  utilization.  He,  moreover,  maintains  that  amyloid  substance  can  also 
be  formed  from  nitrogenous  matter,  owing  to  a  rearrangement  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  recent  views  of  some  physiol- 
ogists, who  maintain  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  in  which  urea  is  produced. 
As  -to  the  amount  of  sugar  present  in  the  liver  Pavy  holds  that  this  is 
very  small,  that  the  large  proportion  found  by  Bernard  was  due  to  post- 
mortem change,  and  that  if  the  liver  is  frozen  immediately  after  death 
only  a  minute  quantity  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  it.  In  this  he  is 
Bupported  by  many  eminent  experimenters  in  physiology.  With  regard 
to  the  sugar  present  in  the  bluod  in  health  he  affirms  that  it  is  not  derived 
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Chronic  disease  of  the  joints  is  also  common.  The  t«eth  often  decay  early. 
Derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
belly  is  generally  tumid.  The  lymphatic  glands  usually  exhibit  marked 
changes.  They  become  enlarged  chronically,  the  enlargement  being  at- 
tributed to  chronic  inflammation,  to  hyperplasia  of  the  normal  lymphatic 
tissues,  or  to  the  actual  development  of  tubercle  ;  and  this  is  very  apt  to 
end  in  caseous  degeneration,  or  in  slow  and  unhealthy  suppuration.  Un- 
healthy inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is  very  frequently  observed, 
the  products  being  rich  in  cells  and  of  a  sticky  character,  while  the  mem- 
brane itself  is  the  seat  of  an  exudation  containing  abundant  cells  ;  the  in- 
flammation often  ends  in  ulceration.  Ophthalmia,  tinea  tarsi,  ozsena, 
otitis,  with  otorrhoea,  throat  catarrh,  and  catarrh  or  more  serious  inflamma- 
tion of  the  alimentary  or  respiratory  mucous  tracts,  are  of  common  occur- 
rence. Scrofulous  individuals  are  very  liable  to  the  development  of  tu- 
bercle. They  may  be  the  subjects  of  pyelitis,  cystitis,  or  of  catarrh  of  the 
vagina  or  vulva. 

The  local  development  of  tubercle  as  a  chronic  disease  is  attended  with 
corresponding  local  symptoms  ;  and  also  with  indications  of  more  or  leas 
general  disturbance  as  a  rule,  in  the  way  of  fever,  emaciation,  debility, 
ana3mia,  nightsweats,  and  other  symptoms.  These  wmII  be  more  particu- 
larly considered  when  treating  of  the  individual  diseases  of  organs. 

Acute  Tuberculosis, — It  is  necessary  briefly  to  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  the  deposit  of  tubercle  as  an 
acute  affection.  Generally  almost  all  the  organs  in  the  body  are  involved 
under  these  circumstances,  but  only  the  lungs,  brain,  and  spleen  usually 
reveal  any  local  signs,  and  even  these  are  often  very  obscure. 

Three  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis  have  been  described,  namely,  the  insid- 
iotiSy  acute  febrile,  and  adynamic ;  but  all  grades  are  met  with,  while  the 
course  and  duration  of  the  disease  are  very  variable,  the  latter  usually 
ranging  from  two  to  eight  weeks.  At  first  there  may  be  merely  languor, 
heaviness,  irritability,  or  restlessness  ;  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, with  offensive  stools ;  irregular  fever,  the  temperature  being  some- 
times very  high  ;  and  rapid  wasting.  Or  repeated  rigors  occur,  followed 
by  high  fever,  with  an  extremely  rapid  pulse ;  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  prostration  ;  and  profuse  sweating.  Occasionally  the  pyrexia 
is  not  high  from  first  to  last.  Head  symptoms  are  usually  severe  ;  and 
there  is  a  great  tendency  towards  typhoid  symptoms,  such  as  a  dry  brown 
tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  an  exceedingly  feeble  pulse,  and.  low  nervous 
phenomena.  Dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  breathing  being  very  hur- 
ried, and  the  patient  may  become  cyanotic ;  there  may  be  more  or  less 
cough,  but  no  marked  physical  signs  can  be  detected  in  connection  with 
the  lungs,  there  being  usually  only  some  dry  rhonchal  sounds,  or  there  may 
be  signs  of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  lungs.  The  dyspnoea  is  partly  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  to  the  high  fever,  but  Litten  thinks  it  is 
also  the  result  of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  vagus 
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Derve  by  the  tubercles,  the  stimulus  being  conducted  to  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  some- 
times very  much  so ;  it  is  painless,  and  there  being  generally  no  tympan- 
itis the  enlarged  organ  can  be  readily  recognized.  Ultimately  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  certain  structures  often  appear,  in  the  form 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  peritonitis,  or  other  lesions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  marked  nervous  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  imply 
implication  of  the  nerve-centres,  for  they  may  be  due  to  the  high  pyrexia 
and  to  the  poisoned  blood  circulating  through  these  centres.  Much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid,  by 
the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  They  usually  appear  late  in  the  course  of 
acute  tuberculosis,  but  may  be  visible  some  weeks  before  death.  These 
choroidal  tubercles  are  in  the  form  of  yellowish-white,  roundish  spots, 
usually  very  minute,  but  sometimes,  when  confluent,  as  large  as  the  optic 
dbk;  they  shade  off  gradually  into  the  surrounding  pigment.  They  may 
be  watched  in  their  growth  from  day  to  day,  and  their  changes  may  also 
be  observed.  Vision  is  rarely  affected  by  these  tubercles.  In  some  cases 
of  acute  tuberculosis  herpes  appear  about  the  lips. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  always  important  to  recognize  any  tendency  to  tuber- 
cular disease  when  it  exists,  especially  in  young  persons,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  family  history  and  by  what  the  examination  of  the  patient  reveals. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  affections  commonly  regarded  as 
tubercular  are  frequently  observed  in  individuals  who  present  none  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  diathesis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  local  forma- 
tion of  tubercle  rests  upon  the  presence  of  local  clinical  signs,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  constitutional  symptoms. 

ActiU  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  easy  to  recognize  with  certainty  in 
many  cases,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  founded  upon  the  combination  of 
phenomena  present.  The  condition  may  closely  resemble  certain  fevers, 
especially  typhoid  fever.  It  should  always  be  remembered  in  obscure 
cases  occurring  amongst  children.  The  absence  of  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  exanthemata,  or  of  any  eruption,  high  fever  from  the  first,  with 
the  range  of  temperature,  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse,  very  quick 
breathing,  severity  and  rapid  course  of  the  illness,  and  the  local  symp- 
toms which  supervene,  will  usually  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made. 
The  discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  is  highly  important.  Litten 
observed  that  occasionally  much  difficulty  arose  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween diffuse  bronchitis  with  emphysema  in  elderly  persons  and  acute 
tuberculosis,  at  any  rate  at  first.  The  abundance  of  the  rdles  and  the 
amount  of  the  expectoration  are  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  former  con- 
dition. 

Prognosis. — The  existence  of  well-marked  signs  of  the  tuberculous  or 
strumous  diathesis  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment,  and  any  case  in  which 
such  signs  are  present  requires  to  be  carefully  watched.  The  prognosis 
of  chronic  cases  in  which  the  local  development  of  tubercle  has  taken  place 
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ing  a  loss  of  power  in  vasomotor  centres,  with  consequent  direct  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels;  or  a  lesion  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  leading  to  an  inhibitory  influence  being  exerted 
upon  these  centres.  This  authority  suggests  an  alliance  between  dialietes 
and  locomotor  ataxy  or  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  as  regards  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  disease. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  exact  pathology  of  diabetes  differs  in 
different  cases,  and  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  at  any  rate  no  exclu- 
sive view  can  be  adopted.  At  the  same  time  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  nervous  system  is  primarily 
at  fault,  though  the  nature  of  the  lesion  may  vary. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  exciting  causes  of  diabetes  in  individual  cases 
are  usually  by  no  means  evident.  Among  those  to  which  the  disease  has 
been  mainly  attributed  are  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ;  drinking  cold  water 
when  the  body  is  heated  ;  abuse  of  alcohol, sugar,  and  starchy  substances; 
powerful  emotional  disturbance,  or  excessive  mental  work  ;  injuries  to  the 
head,  spine,  and  various  other  parts,  or  general  concussion  of  the  body ; 
and  organic  diseases  affecting  certain  parts  of  the  nerve-centres  or  the  sym- 
pathetic trunk.  In  some  cases  the  disease  seems  to  have  followed  the  pro- 
longed action  of  depressing  mental  causes,  combined  with  influences  which 
tend  to  impair  the  health,  as,  for  instance,  grief  and  anxiety  with  long- 
continued  watching  over  the  sick  ;  or  worry  and  close  confinement  in  busi- 
ness. Occasionally  it  has  appeared  to  be  the  sequela  of  some  acute  febrile 
disease. 

Predisposing  Causes. — As  regards  predisposing  causes,  diabetes  is  most 
common  in  adults  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  especially 
during  the  period  of  development  and  activity  of  the  sexual  functions; 
in  males,  after  the  period  of  puberty  ;  and  in  persons  residing  in  cities  and 
manufacturing  districts,  in  some  instances  there  unquestionably  appears 
to  be  some  hereditary  predisposition  ;  or  the  disease  tends  to  run  in 
families. 

Anatomical  CiiARACTERa. — There  are  no  morbid  appearances  at 
present  recognized  as  peculiar  to  diabetes,  but  the  most  important  lesions 
which  have  been  observed  are  those  associated  with  the  nervous  system.  In 
some  cases  there  is  obvious  organic  disease,  such  as  a  tumor  affecting  the 
medulla  or  pons,  or  pressing  upon  the  sympathetic  trunk.  In  others  mi- 
nute microscopic  examination  is  necessary  in  order  to  detect  the  pathologi- 
cal changes.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  described  peculiar  alterations  in  various 
parts  of  the  nerve-centres,  especially  about  the  medulla  and  pons,  in  the 
way  of  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  followed  by  degeneration  and  destruction 
of  the  nerve-elements  around  these  vessels,  leading  to  the  formation  of  ex- 
cavations, which  may  be  of  some  size.  Other  observers  have,  however, 
failed  to  detect  any  such  changes  after  careful  and  minute  examination  in 
cases  of  diabetes  of  the  most  typical  character,  and  Drs.  Frederick  Taylor 
and  Goodhart  have  especially  disputed  the  validity  of  Dr.  Dickinson's 
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conclusions.  Most  authorities  deny  that  there  is  any  special  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  though  some  observers  have  described  peculiar  changes 
in  its  general  or  microscopic  characters.  The  kidneys  are  often  diseased, 
but  this  is  a  secondary  result  of  the  diabetes,  the  most  frequent  moVbid 
state  being  some  form  of  Bright's  disease.  The  lungs  are  also  frequently 
affected,  the  lesion  being  usually  a  form  of  phthisis,  but  occasionally  pneu- 
monia of  a  low  type  or  gangrene  supervenes.  The  heart  is  generally  small, 
and  wanting  in  tone.  There  is  a  tendency  to  serous  inflammations  of  a 
low  type ;  and  also  to  inflammation  of  other  structures,  ending  in  suppura- 
tion or  gangrene.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  said  to  be  compara- 
tively frequent  in  cases  of  diabetes.  The  stomach  is  generally  dilated,  its 
mucous  coat  being  thickened  and  softened,  and  its  muscular  coat  some- 
times hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — Clinically  cases  of  diabetes  diflTer  remarkably  in  their 
severity,  one  class  presenting  but  slight  symptoms  ;  another  group  being 
accompanied  with  marked  local  and  constitutional  disturbance.  In  a  typ- 
ical example  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  Urinary  Organs  and  Urine, — Micturition  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity.  This  fluid  is  also  irri- 
tating in  quality,  and  hence  often  causes  in  the  male  a  sense  of  heat  or 
burning  along  the  urethra,  or  sets  up  slight  inflammation,  excoriation,  or 
even  ulceration  about  its  orifice;  while  in  the  female  the  vulva  is  fre- 
quently much  irritated,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  troublesome  itching.  This 
may  lead  the  patient  to  indulge  in  masturbation.  Pain  and  tenderness 
are  often  felt  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  The  quantity  of  urine  may 
amount  to  8,  12,  20,  or  even  30  pints  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  usually 
very  pale,  clear,  and  watery,  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  ; 
]>ossesse8  a  sweet  taste,  and  occasionally  a  sweetish  odor ;  has  a  high  spe- 
cific gravity,  this  being  generally  about  1040,  but  it  may  range  from  1015 
to  1060  or  more ;  ferments  rapidly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  with  the  for- 
mation of  torulaj,  at  the  same  time  becoming  opalescent  or  depositing  a 
sediment ;  while  it  yields  more  or  less  sugar  to  the  usual  tests.  (See  Ex- 
amination of  Urine,  Vol.  II.)  Many  different  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  proportion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  present  in  diabetic  urine  ; 
probably  these  constituents  are  as  a  rule  absolutely  increased,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  water  they  are  diminished.  The  quantity  of  water  is  gener- 
ally about  equal  to  that  taken  into  the  system.  The  amount  of  sugar  dis- 
charged is  greater  after  food  has  been  taken,  especially  after  such  articles 
as  contain  much  sugar  or  starch,  being  considerably  less  when  the  diet  is 
restricted  to  animal  food.  In  any  pyrexial  condition  it  becomes  greatly 
diminished,  or  may  even  disappear  altogether,  and  no  glycogen  is  formed 
in  the  liver  under  these  circumstances.  The  proportion  of  sugar  usually 
present  ranges  from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five 
ounces  are  discharged  daily  on  the  average ;  but  the  quantity  may  vary 
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from  less  than  an  ounce  to  two  pounds  or  more.  The  urine  may  contain 
albumen,  or  occasionally  a  little  blood  ;  it  is  also  stated  to  yield  fat  some- 
times, or  to  resemble  chylous  urine  in  its  characters. 

2.  Digestive  Orgam, — A  very  constant,  though  not  invariable  symptom 
of  diabetes  is  insatiable  thirst,  attended  mth  a  dry,  parched,  and  clammy 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
blood,  which  creates  a  demand  for  much  liquid.  In  many  cases  also  there 
is  excessive  appetite,  but  disinclination  for  food  is  not  uncommonly  ob- 
served. The  tongue  generally  presents  a  peculiar  irritable,  red,  clean, 
cracked,  and  dry  appearance  ;  it  may,  however,  be  moist  and  furred. 
Sponginess  of  the  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleeding,  and  rapid  de^tructioa 
of  the  teeth  are  frequently  noticed.  The  saliva  contains  sugar,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  acid  sometimes,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  this  sugar  into  lactic 
acid.  The  breath  has  in  some  cases  a  distinctly  sweet  or  alelike  odor ;  in 
most  cases  which  end  fatally  with  nervous  symptoms  it  yields  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  stale  vinegar  or  stale  beer  (B.  Foster).  Dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  of  common  occurrence,  such  as  epigastric  fulness  or  sense  of 
sinking,  flatulence,  and  gaseous  or  acid  eructations.  As  a  rule  the  bowels 
are  constij)ated,  with  pale,  dry,  and  spongy  stools,  but  there  may  be  diar- 
rhoea or  dysenteric  symptoms,  especially  towards  the  close  of  a  case. 

3.  General  Symptoim, — The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  in  many  instances 
strikingly  characteristic  of  diabetes,  the  prominent  features  being  emacia- 
tion, often  extreme,  involving  not  only  the  fat  but  also  the  muscles,  which 
feel  flabby  and  soft;  a  peculiar  dry,  harsh,  scurfy  condition  of  the  skin; 
and  a  distressed,  worn,  and  suffering  expression  of  countenance.  The 
patient  feels  very  weak  and  languid,  is  often  chilly,  and  is  indisposed  for 
any  bodily  or  mental  effort,  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  pain  and 
soreness  or  aching  in  the  limbs.  Slight  oodema  of  the  legs  is  frequently 
observed,  and  occasionally  dropsy  affects  other  parts.  Sometimes  the  tem- 
perature is  markedly  reduced,  and  in  any  pyrexial  condition  it  does  not 
become  nearly  so  much  elevated  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  Sexual  inclina- 
tion and  power  are  commonly  greatly  diminished  or  lost.  The  mental 
condition  and  disposition  become  usually  much  altered  in  established  cases 
of  diabetes,  as  evidenced  by  decline  of  mental  vigor,  disposition  to  lassi- 
tude or  drowsiness,  lowness  of  spirits,  petulance  and  irritability,  or  decline 
in  firmness  of  character  and  moral  tone.  Temporary  dimness  of  vision  is 
not  an  infrequent  phenomenon.  The  blood  contains  sugar,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  various  secretions. 

4.  ComplicatioriH. — Most  of  the  complications  of  diabetes  have  been 
already  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  its  morbid  anatomy,  the  most  fre- 
quent symptoms  coming  under  this  head  being  those  indicative  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  not  uncommon  occurrence 
of  boils  and  carbuncles,  of  chronic  skin  affections,  such  as  psoriasis,  of 
gradual  permanent  blindness,  from  atrophy  of  the  retina,  and  of  cataract. 
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the  last  being  almost  always  of  the  soft  kind,  and  attributed  to  imbibition 
of  sugar,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  detected  in  the  lens. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  precise  clinical  history  of  diabetes 
varies  much  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  intensity  and  exact  combina- 
tion of  the  symptoms  just  described  and  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Ordinarily  the  course  is  essentially  chronic,  the  symptoms  setting 
in  very  insidiously,  and  becoming  gradually  but  progressively  worse.  It 
may  happen  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  advent  of  diabetes  is  only 
indicated  by  slight  general  symptoms,  such  as  debility,  languor,  and  some 
loss  of  flesh.  Occasionally  the  disease  runs  an  acute  course;  or  it  may 
exhibit  remissions  from  time  to  time,  and  may  certainly  be  often  materially 
influenced  by  treatment,  in  some  cases  a  cure  being  effected.  It  is  fre- 
quently observed  that  the  symptoms  are  more  intense  at  the  early  stage 
than  subsequently.  Most  cases  ultimately  prove  fatal,  and  towards  the 
close  the  symptoms  often  change  considerably  in  their  characters,  the  urine 
and  sugar  diminishing  in  quantity,  albuminuria  setting  in,  there  being 
edlpaplete  disgust  for  food,  and  hectic  or  colliquative  diarrhoea  occurring. 
The  fatal  result  usually  arises  either  from  gradual  exhaustion,  from  blood- 
poisoning,  leading  to  stupor  ending  in  complete  coma,  or  occasionally  to 
delirium  or  convulsions,  or  from  complications.  Now  and  then  death  takes 
place  quite  suddenly,  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  cause  of  this  rapidly 
fatal  termination  in  cases  of  diabetes  is  not  positively  known.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  uraemia,  to  some  affection  of  the  nervous  or  respiratory  sys- 
.tems,  to  thickening  of  the  blood,  so  that  it  cannot  circulate,  and  to  the 
chemical  transformation  of  sugar  within  the  body,  leading  to  the  produc- 
tion of  poisonous  compounds.  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster*  attributes  it  to  the 
last-mentioned  cause,  and  thinks  that  acetonemia  is  the  actual  cause  of  the 
comatose  condition.  He  is  of  opinion  that  all  patients  who  are  seriously 
diabetic  have  probably  a  small  quantity  of  acetone  formed  in  their  economy, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  this  rapidly  undergoes  great  increase,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  acute  symptoms  which  lead  to  sudden  death.  He  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  alcohol  is  also  formfed  in  the  system.  Two  cases 
terminating  in  this  manner  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  in  one  case 
the  result  was  clearly  traceable  to  suddenly  cutting  off*  the  supply  of  water. 

Diagnosis. — When  diabetes  is  well  established,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  disease.  The  urinary  symptoms  and  char- 
acters of  the  urine,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  general  condition  are  highly  characteristic.  The  rule  of  always  exam- 
ining the  urine  carefully  when  the  health  is  persistently  out  of  order,  and 
especially  if  there  are  the  slightest  symptoms  suggestive  of  this  complaint, 
will  often  lead  to  a  diagnosis  at  an  early  period.  If  a  patient  complains 
of  languor  and  debility,  or  is  losing  flesh  without  any  obvious  cause,  if 
much  irritation  is  experienced  about  the  external  genital  organs,  or  if  a 
"^   — — -     —         .       ^  . 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  January  19th,  1878. 
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child  is  detected  masturbating,  diabetes  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  mere  finding  of  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not,  however,  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  diabetes.  It  must  be  in  some  quantity,  persistent,  and 
attended  with  polyuria.  Seldom  can  any  definite  diagnosis  be  made  of 
the  exact  morbid  condition  upon  which  diabetes  depends.  The  possibility 
of  a  comatose  condition  depending  upon  diabetes  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  any  case  of  unconsciousness  of  which  the  cause  is  not  evident.  The 
smell  of  the  breath  and  examination  of  the  urine  ought  to  clear  up  any 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  under  such  circumstances. 

Prognosis. — Confirmed  diabetes  is  a  very  serious  disease,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  ending  fatally,  and  their  average  duration  is  stated  to  be 
about  from  one  to  three  years.  In  many  instances,  however,  much  im- 
provement may  be  effected,  and  in  some  cases  recovery  can  be  brought 
about.  The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  prognosis  are  age,  the 
prospect  being  worse  in  very  young  than  in  old  persons  ;  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  disease  being  much  less  serious  in  stout  individ- 
uals; the  cause  of  the  complaint,  the  amount  of  sugar  and  urine  passed, 
the  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  the  presence  or  absence  of  compli- 
cations, as  well  as  their  nature,  the  duration  and  progress  of  the  case,  and 
the  results  of  treatment,  as  well  as  whether  this  is  properly  carried  out 
Any  person  suffering  from  diabetes  should  be  particularly  cautioned  against 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  and  other  recognized  causes  of  disease. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  diabetes  must  necessarily  call  for  much  diversity 
in  their  management,  and  no  case  ought  to  be  subjected  to  treatment  until 
its  nature  and  the  conditions  present  have  been  ascertained  as  fully  as  is 
practicable;  there  are,  however,  certain  general  principles  to  be  followed, 
to  which  attention  will  now  be  directed.  At  the  outset  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  impress  upon  patients  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  place  them- 
selves under  strict  discipline  and  guidance,  and  that  much  of  the  success 
of  treatment  will  depend  upon  their  own  conduct. 

1.  The  first  indication  almost  universally  recognized  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes  is  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  prohibit,  or  to 
restrict  within  proper  limits  the  consumption  of  such  articles  as  contain 
sugar  or  starch,  especially  ordinary  bread  or  flour,  sugar  in  any  form, 
honey,  vegetables  and  fruits  containing  starch  or  sugar,  namely,  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  strawberries,  raspberries,  plums, 
gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  rice,  prepared  varieties  of  starch, 
such  as  arrowroot,  sago,  maccaroni,  tapioca,  and  vermicelli,  shellfish,  and 
the  soft  parts  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  Animal  food,  including  meat,  poultry, 
game,  and  fish,  should  be  the  main  diet,  with  the  exception  of  liver. 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has  suggested  the  use  of  raw  meat,  finely  chopped, 
and  mixed  with  pepper  and  salt.  The  chief  substitutes  for  bread  which 
are  employed  include  bran  cake  or  biscuits,  gluten  bread,  almond  rusks 
and  biscuits,  or  very  thin  slices  of  bread  toasted  until  tll^y  are  almost 
black.     Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  broths,  good  soup,  and  jellies  are  admissible, 
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also  vegetables  not  containing  sugar  or  starch,  such  as  cabbage,  Brussels 
sprouts,  bnKJColi,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  cress,  mustard,  anrl  celery. 

The  question  of  drink  is  one  of  much  moment.  Milk  is  theoretically 
coDtraindicated  in  diabetes,  because  it  contains  much  sugar,  but  it  has 
been  found  in  some  instances  that  when  given  in  moderate  quantities  milk 
is  not  injurious,  and  may  even  prove  highly  beneficial.  Therefore  it  is 
allowable  to  try  the  effects  of  a  regulated  amount  of  this  article  of  diet  in 
any  individual  case,  being  guided  accordingly  in  its  subsequent  adminis- 
tration. The  milk  may  be  mixed  with  lime-water  or  soda-water.  Cream 
may  be  given  in  abundance,  if  it  agrees  with  the  patient.  Dr.  Donkin 
has  advocated  the  treatment  of  diabetes  entirely  by  skimmed  milk,  given 
in  quantities  of  from  six  to  eight  or  even  twelve  pints  daily,  and  continued 
for  several  weeks  if  necessary,  no  other  food  or  medicine  being  allowed. 
My  ex|)erience  of  this  treatment  is  anything  but  favorable,  but  I  have 
found  much  benefit  result  from  giving  a  considerable  quantity  of  skimmed 
milk  daily,  as  much  as  three  or  four  pints,  along  with  other  food.  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton  has  recommended  the  use  of  buttermilk.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  decidedly  against  the  consumption  of  akoholicstunvlavts  to  any 
considerable  extent.  A  small  quantity  is  frequently  serviceable,  those 
forms  of  stimulant  being  employed  which  are  most  free  from  sugar,  viz., 
dry  sherry,  bitter  ale,  brandy  or  whiskey,  well-diluted  claret,  and  Bur- 
gundy. Tea  and  coffee  without  sugar  may  be  allowed,  and  also  cocoa 
made  from  the  nibs,  provided  it  agrees.  It  is  not  desirable  to  restrict  the 
quantity  of  liquid  too  much,  but  it  must  be  moderated  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  will  permit.  Most  injurious  is  it  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  liquids  suddenly,  and  I  have  known  a  rapidly  fatal  issue  result  from 
this  cause.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  iced  water,  by  acid  drinks,  of  which 
a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  much  recommended,  or  by  a  solu- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar.  Trout  affirmed  that  tepid  liquids  relieve  thirst 
better  than  cold.  The  Bristol  Hotwells,  Carlsbad,  and  Vichy  waters  are 
said  to  have  some  direct  influence  on  diabetes,  in  addition  to  being  service- 
able as  a  drink,  whilst  the  Carlsbad  waters  have  also  an  aperient  action. 

It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the  following  points  in  regulating  the 
diet:  1.  The  change  should  be  brought  about  gradually  and  not  suddenly. 
2.  Frequent  variations  in  the  food  should  be  made  amongst  those  articles 
which  are  permissible.  3.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  watch  carefully 
that  the  regimen  laid  down  is  strictly  adhered  to,  especially  at  the  early 
perio<l  of  treatment,  and  among  ignorant  patients.  4.  Every  individual 
case  must  be  studied  for  itself,  and  the  advisability  of  persevering  in  the 
restricted  diet  or  not  must  be  judged  by  the  results.  In  some  instances, 
where  there  is  much  loathing  of  food,  a  little  bread  is  often  of  great  service. 
Again,  if  a  fair  trial  of  the  recognized  diet  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any 
improvement,  or  if  the  general  condition  is  becoming  worse,  as  may  espe- 
cially happen  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  it  may  be  desirable  to  let 
the  patient  follow  his  own  inclination,  guided  by  intelligence  and  common- 
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sense ;  sometimes  also  patients  cannot  possibly  take  the  prescribed  food, 
and  then  a  mixed  diet  must  be  permitted. 

Allusion  may  be  here  made  to  the  saccharine  treatment  of  diabetes,  in 
which  sugar  and  honey  are  administered  in  considerable  quantities,  any 
diet  being  allowed.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  decidedly  injurious  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

2.  General  hygienic  management  is  highly  important  in  diabetes.  The 
patient  should  be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  and  should  have  two  or  three 
warm  baths  every  week,  or  an  occasional  Turkish  bath.  Change  of  air, 
especially  to  the  seaside,  with  sea-bathing,  is  useful  in  some  cases.  Regular 
and  sustained  active  exercise  in  moderation  is  often  of  great  service. 

3.  Therapeutic  Treatmetit. — Numerous  medicines  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, which  are  supposed  to  have  a  direct  curative  influence  upon  diabetes, 
especially  in  limiting  the  amount  of  urine  and  sugar  discharged.  The 
principal  of  these  include  opium,  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses  up 
to  gr.  vj-xx  daily,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  useful  in  some  cases,  codeia 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  ^  to  gr.  iij,  morphia,  alkaline  bicarbonates,  pepsin, 
rennet,  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  iodine  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, bromide  of  potassium,  conia,  cannabis  indica,  lactic  acid  or  lactate 
of  soda,  glycerin,  quinine,  ergot,  ether,  valerian,  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  These  are  supposed  to  act  either  through  their 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  by  promoting  the  decomposition  and 
combustion  of  sugar,  or  by  supplying  a  readily  combustible  substance  in 
its  place.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  most  of  these  drugs, 
however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

4.  Symptomatic  Treatment  often  calls  for  attention  in  diabetes,  this  being 
especially  directed  to  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  general  condition  and 
state  of  the  blood,  to  nervous  disturbance,  in  the  way  of  sleeplessness  and 
restlessness,  and  to  the  various  complications.  These  must  be  managed 
on  ordinary  principles.  Iron,  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  well 
as  other  tonics,  are  often  of  much  service.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  valuable 
in  many  cases.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  complications  may  consider- 
ably modify  the  treatment  of  cases  of  diabetes.  For  diabetic  coma  the 
chief  raeasuras  which  have  been  tried  are  transfusion,  inhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  the  administration  of  medicines  to  check  the  fermentative  process 
which  develops  the  poison,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  or  its  salts, 
and  thymol. 

II.  Diabetes  Insipidus — Polyuria — Polydipsia. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — The  aetiology  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  very 
obscure,  but  the  complaint  is  probably  allied  to  diabetes  mellitus.  The 
probable  immediate  cause  of  the  excessive  flow  of  urine,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  complaint,  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  reoal 
vessels,  due  to  paralysis  of  their  muscular  coat,  resulting  from  deranged 
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innervation.  The  condition  can  be  induced  experimentally  by  irritating  a 
spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  immediately  above  the  auditory 
nuclei,  by  section  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  by  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk  in  the  chest  above  the  origin  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  by 
section  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  electrization  of  its  peripheral  end.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  injury  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially  resulting  from 
blows  inflicted  on  the  front  of  the  skull,  so  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain 
was  injdred  ;  to  injuries  affecting  the  sympathetic  trunk  ;  to  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  cord,  such  as  gray  degeneration  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  meningitis,  and  growths  in  the  brain ;  to  pressure  upon  the  splanch- 
nic nerves,  the  solar  plexus,  or  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  tumors  or 
aneurisms ;  to  depressing  emotions  ;  and  to  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  other 
nervous  disorders.  The  lesions  in  the  brain  have  nearlv  alwavs  been  found 
in  the  cerebello-medullary  region.  Among  other  alleged  causes  should  be 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
excessive  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquids,  violent  eff()rt  and  muscular  strain, 
and  previous  febrile  or  inflammatory  attacks.  The  complaint  is  much 
more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  occasionally  hereditary, 
or  diabetes  mellitus  may  have  existed  in  the  parent. 

Symftobis. — This  affection  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  which  is  watery  and  usually  of  a  low  specific  gravity, 
but  does  not  contain  any  sugar  or  other  abnormal  ingredient.  The  quantity 
of  urine  discharged  may  be  enormous,  sometimes  exceeding  considerably 
the  amount  of  fluid  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  proportion  of  solids  dis- 
charged in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  normal,  excessive,  or  below  par. 
Usually  they  are  in  excess,  especially  the  urea,  and  occasionally  a  condi- 
tion of  so-called  azoturia  is  present.  Frequent  micturition  is  often  observed. 
Patients  suffering  from  diabetes  insipidus  have  been  sometimes  known  to 
drink  their  own  urine  if  their  drink  was  restricted.  Occasionally  they 
enjoy  excellent  health,  but  more  commonly  present  more  or  less  of  the 
symptoms  which  are  noticed  in  diabetes  mellitus,  especially  a  dry  and 
harsh  skin,  loss  of  flesh,  weakness,  sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth.  In  most  cases  the  appetite  is  not  excessive,  but  sometimes  it  is 
voracious.  Epigastric  pains  and  constipation  are  often  complained  of 
As  a  rule  diabetes  insipidus  is  chronic  in  its  onset  and  course ;  occasion- 
ally it  sets  in  suddenly.  Recovery  is  extremely  exceptional,  but  death 
usually  results  from  some  organic  complication.  Occasionally  the  fatal 
termination  is  preceded  by  progressive  wasting  and  exhaustion,  total  ano- 
rexia, diarrhoea,  and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — Opium,  valerian,  camphor,  nitrate  of  potash,  iron,  iodide 
of  potassium,  arsenic,  belladonna,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  are  the  chief  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  insipidus.  Withdrawal  of  liquids  from  the  diet  has  not 
proved  successful.    The  use  of  the  constant  galvanic  current,  applied  over 
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the  hypochondrium,  or  to  the  neck  and  epinal  column,  has  been  advocated. 
The  general  health  and  digestive  functions  must  be  attended  to,  and  symp- 
toms treated  as  they  arise. 


n.  LOCAL  DISEASES. 


In  treating  of  local  diseases,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  giving  a  summary  of 
the  general  clinical  characters  which  belong  to  each  organ  or  system,  and 
of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  their  clinical  inve'^tigation,  before  ent€^ 
ing  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  disorders  to  which  they  are 
liable.  It  may  be  stated  once  for  all,  however,  that  it  is  always  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  study  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  as  this 
materially  affects  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  local  afTectioDfl. 
Some  of  the  more  important  symptoms  will  be  discussed  as  fully  as  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  permit. 


CHAPTER   I. 


DISEASES  OF  TUE  MOUTH,  TONGUE,  AND  SALIVAS Y 

GLANDS. 

Clinical  Characters. — Important  indications  are  often  afforded  by 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system  generally, 
and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  these  parts  may  also  be  the  seat  of  local 
affections,  to  which  attention  will  now  be  directed.  Their  presence  may 
be  revealed  by  the  following  symptoms  and  signs: 

1.  Altered  seiisationSy  such  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat  or 
dryness,  as  well  as  various  derangements  of  the  sense  of  taste,  2.  More  or 
less  interference  with  the  actions  carried  on  in  the  mouth,  viz.,  mastication, 
sucking,  the  first  stage  of  deglutition,  and  articulation.  These  acts  are 
also  often  attended  with  pain.  3.  Changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
saliva ;  or  the  escape  of  tunisual  discharges,  such  as  pus,  blood,  etc.  4.  A 
disagreeable  odor  of  the  breath,  which  may  amount  to  extreme  fetor.  5. 
Interference  with  the  act  of  breathing  occasionally,  owing  to  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air.  6.  A  change  in  color,  or  the  existence 
of  any  swelling,  dejK)sit,  ulceration,  or  other  morbid  condition,  as  disclosed 
on  objective  examination  of  the  mouth,  aided  by  a  good  light.  At  the 
same  time  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  examined. 
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I.  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth — Stomatitis. 

Stomatitis  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  occurs  under  several  forms. 
Its  varieties  are :  1.  Catarrhal.  2.  Follicular.  3.  Aphthous.  4.  Ulcera- 
tive.    5.  Paraniie.     6.   Oangrenoiis.     7.  Mercurial, 

iETiOLOGY. — The  chief  predi^podng  causes  of  stomatitis  are  :  1.  Age, 
the  different  forms  being  far  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 
2.  Improper  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  impure  air, 
or  unhealthy  residence.  3.  Errors  in  diet,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food.  4.  Certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system  ;  or  the  presence  of 
certain  diseases.  The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are  exceedingly  rife 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  those  living  in  large  towns. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  more  severe  varieties  of  the  disease,  the 
gangrenoxis  form  being  rarely  met  with  except  among  this  class  of  pa- 
tients. Infants  are  very  commonly  affected  who  are  brought  up  by  hand, 
or  fed  on  artificial  food,  or  who  have  suckled  for  too  long  a  time,  or  have 
been  nursed  by  an  unhealthy  mother.  Children  who  are  debilitated  from 
any  cause,  and  those  prematurely  born,  are  also  very  prone  to  this  class  of 
diseased.  They  are  common  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis;  and  also  as 
complications  or  sequelse  of  one  of  the  exanthemata.  Thrush  is  frequently 
associated  with  typhoid  fever ;  or,  in  adults,  with  chronic  wasting  dis- 
eases, especially  phthisis.  Gangrenous  stomatitis  rarely  occurs  except  after 
some  acute  illness,  particularly  severe  measles. 

Exciting  Causes. — 1.  Local  irritation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  stomatitis.  This  may  arise  from  want  of  cleanliness,  dentition,  decayed 
teeth,  suckling  imperfectly-formed  or  inflamed  nipples,  or  for  too  long  a 
time  ;  as  well  as  from  all  forms  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  undue 
heat  or  cold,  excessive  smoking,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  local  morbid  con- 
ditions. 2.  The  milder  varieties  may  be  dependent  upon  disorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Repeated /o//icw/ar  stomatitis  in  adults  generally  indicates 
some  gastric  derangement.  3.  The  presence  of  some/)owoa  in  the  blood  fre- 
quently excites  inflammation  in  the  mouth.  This  partly  explains  its  oc- 
currence in  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Metallic  poisons,  however,  are  those 
which  ordinarily  act  in  this  way,  especially  mercury.  4.  Catarrh  of  the 
mouth  may  be  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts. 
Hence  it  may  be  associated  with  erysipelas  of  the  face,  or  with  throat  af- 
fections. 5.  Contagion  originates  some  forms  of  stomatitis.  Thrush  can 
be  propagated  by  direct  transplantation  of  the  fungus  which  excites  it, 
though  it  does  not  usually  spread  in  this  way,  being  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  spores  in  the  air,  which  in  the  mouth  fiud  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  development  in  the  decomposing  food  and  epithelium, 
their  growth  being  aided  by  the  parts  being  kept  at  rest,  and  by  want  of 
cleaolioess.  Some  authorities  believe  that  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  conta- 
gious.    Dr.  Sansom*  has  described  minute  translucent  bodies  in  active 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixi. 
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movement  as  present  in  the  blood  and  excretions  during  life  in  a  case  of 
gangrenous  stomatitis,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  the  nature  of  orgaDisms. 
Inoculation  with  the  infected  blood  induced  septicaemia,  with  the  mani- 
festation of  similar  characteristic  motile  particles. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  each  variety  of  stomatitis  will  need 
a  brief  description. 

1.  Simple  or  Catarrhal, — When  acute,  this  form  of  stomatitis  begins  as 
small  bright-red  patches  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  Ultimately  by  extension  and  coalescence  of  the  patches  the  whole 
mucous  lining  may  be  involved.  There  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  af- 
fected parts.  At  first  the  surface  is  dry,  but  soon  excessive  secretion  forms, 
containing  many  imperfect  cells.  Superficial  erosions  or  ulcerations  are 
often  produced.  The  subjective  sensations  are  pain  or  soreness,  heat,  a 
slimy  feeling  in  the  mouth,  and  impaired  or  unpleasant  taste.  The  breath 
is  often  disagreeable.  Generally  the  alimentary  canal  is  out  of  order,  as 
evidenced  by  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and,  in  children,  by  di80^ 
dercd  bowels  and  flatulence.  Children  are  also  irritable  and  sleepless. 
Catarrh  of  the  mouth  often  occurs  as  a  chronic  affection. 

2.  Follicular  or  Papillary. — At  first  little  red  raised  spots  are  seen  which 
feel  hard  ;  these  are  due  to  enlarged  and  obstructed  mucous  follicles.  As 
a  rule  they  soften  and  burst,  discharging  their  contents,  and  leaving  small, 
circular,  well-defined  ulcers,  with  some  surrounding  redness.  A  good  deal 
of  soreness  is  complained  of. 

3.  Aphthous  or  Croupous. — Much  confusion  has  existed  with  regard  to 
what  is  meant  by  aphihce^  but  it  seems  best  to  restrict  the  term  to  certain 
small  ulcerations,  which  have  a  special  mode  of  origin.  They  commence 
as  little  whitish  or  whitish-yellow  spots  on  the  lips,  cheek,  palate,  or  tongue, 
which  are  often  in  considerable  number,  and  may  become  confluent.  More 
or  less  redness  surrounds  each  spot.  They  are  generally  considered  to  be 
vesicular,  and  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  generally  becomes  opaque,  while 
the  vesicles  ultimately  rupture.  Some  authorities,  however,  regard  them 
as  solid  exudations  under  the  epithelium,  of  a  croupous  nature,  which  be- 
come detached  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  leaving  super- 
ficial  ulcerations.  Aphthous  stomatitis  is  usually  attended  with  much 
pain,  rendering  sucking,  mastication,  deglutition,  or  even  speaking  diffi- 
cult to  perform.  The  buccal  secretion  is  increased,  and  there  may  be 
much  salivation.  The  breath  has  often  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  In- 
fants are  usually  feverish  and  restless,  even  for  some  days  before  the  aph- 
thae appear.  They  refuse  nourishment,  but  are  thirsty.  The  tongue  is 
furred,  and  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  may  be  present. 

4.  Ulcerative  or  Dipldheritic — Gingivitis  Ulcerosa. — This  is  a  form  of 
inflammation  which  usually  ends  in  extensive  and  unhealthy  ulceration, 
and  it  may  assume  an  epidemic  character.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  being 
of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  As  a  rule  it  begins  on  the  margin  of  the  lower 
gums  in  front,  but  may  extend  backwards,  or  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  or  tODgae. 
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The  gums  appear  much  congested,  swollen,  and  spongy ;  bleed  very  readily  ; 
and  seem  to  be  separated  from  the  teeth.  Soon  a  deposit  is  observed,  in 
the  form  of  membranous-looking  patches,  at  first  whitish,  but  speedily  be- 
coming gray  or  even  black.  Tolerably  firm  and  adherent  at  the  outset, 
and  leaving  a  bleeding  surface  when  detached,  the  substance  shortly  be- 
comes soft  and  pulpy.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  mucous  membrane 
itself  is  involved,  a  diphtheritic  slough  being  formed.  The  patches  usu- 
ally separate,  leaving  irregular  ulcers,  which  may  spread  and  run  together 
80  as  to  give  rise  to  an  extensive  ulcerated  line  or  surface.  The  margins 
of  the  ulcers  are  raised,  the  surrounding  membrane  being  congested,  swol- 
len, and  oedematous.  They  are  usually  not  deep,  and  their  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  pulpy  yellowish  substance.  If  properly  treated,  they  gener- 
ally heal  quickly,  but  in  some  cases  serious  results  follow,  the  teeth  drop- 
ping out,  and  the  jaws  becoming  carious  or  necrosed. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  severe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  increased  by  movement  of  the  jaws  or  other  local  irritation;  hence 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  chewing  or  swallowing.  The  saliva  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  blood  and  other  matters.  The 
breath  is  very  fetid.  Often  the  glands  in  the  neighborhood  are  enlarged 
and  tender.     In  most  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  but  slight. 

5.  Parasitic  or  Fungous — Thrush — White  Mouth. — By  these  and  other 
names  a  variety  of  stomatitis  is  described,  which  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  oidium  albicans.  At  first  red  patches  form,  on 
which  whitish  points  appear,  which  may  extend  and  coalesce  into  consid- 
erable patches  of  variable  thickness.  They  look  like  curdled  milk,  being 
of  a  sofl  consistence,  and  soon  becoming  easily  detached.  They  consist  of 
epithelium  and  fat,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  sporules  and  filaments  of 
the  fungus.  The  deposit  first  appears  generally  about  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  but  may  be  noticed  on  any  part  of  this  cavity,  and  even  extends 
occasionally  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  or,  very  rarely,  to  the 
stomach.  There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  soreness  about  the 
mouth,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  the  saliva  being  diminished  in  quantity  at 
first. 

Very  young  infants  are  subject  to  thrush  as  a  distinct  affection,  being  pre- 
ceded by  some  slight  febrile  disturbance,  and  attended  with  digestive  disor- 
ders, evidenced  by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  of 
the  abdomen,  and  irritation  about  the  anus.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
condition  is  associated  with  some  pre-existing  disease,  especially  certain 
acute  specific  fevers,  and  chronic  exhausting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  may  be  no  symptoms.  In  connection 
with  the  acute  specifics  the  presence  of  thrush  does  not  add  to  the  danger, 
but  in  the  chronic  affections  it  is  commonly  a  sign  of  approaching  death. 

6.  Ckingrenoua — Cancrum  Oris — Noma — Water  Canker, — This  is  a  very 
rare,  but  exceedingly  dangerous  form  of  stomatitis.  It  begins  insidiously, 
and  almost  in  variably  first  affects  one  of  the  cheeks,  attacking  its  inner 
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surface.  When  the  patient  comes  under  observation,  there  is  usually  a 
circumscribed  hard  swelling  in  the  cheek,  with  surrounding  oedema.  The 
skin  covering  it  is  tense,  shining,  and  hot,  generally  red,  the  color  shading 
off  from  the  centre,  which  is  bright ;  sometimes  the  surface  is  pale  or  mot- 
tled. The  mucous  membrane  is  merely  reddened  at  the  outset,  but  sooo 
becomes  discolored  and  gangrenous,  and  a  vesicle  often  rises  upon  it 
Then  a  small  irregular  ulcer  forms,  with  jagged,  red  or  livid  edges,  and  a 
sloughy  surface.  After  a  time  the  central  spot  of  bright  redness  becomes 
livid,  and  finally  black,  being  converted  into  a  dry  slough,  which  extends 
rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the  gangrene  is  spreading  internally,  so  that 
finally  the  entire  cheek  may  he  affected,  or  even  one-half  of  the  face  or 
more,  while  the  gums,  lips,  and  tongue  are  also  frequently  involved  to  a 
variable  extent.  When  the  sloughs  separate  the  mouth  is  opened  up,  the 
teeth  often  drop  out,  and  the  bones  may  be  exposed  and  necrosed.  A 
hideous  excavation  with  ragged  gangrenous  edges  is  left,  which  may  still 
go  on  spreading.  If  the  destructive  process  is  checked,  the  suHace  may 
clean,  granulate,  and  cicatrize,  but  great  deformity  often  results,  with  ad- 
hesion of  various  structures. 

The  gangrene  does  not  necessarily  spread  to  the  extent  just  described. 
It  may  only  produce  a  hole  in  the  cheek,  which  ultimately  closes  up  or 
remains  as  a  fistulous  opening.  The  glands  and  tissues  around  are  always 
infiltrated,  swollen,  and  hard. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  fact  that 
pain  and  tenderness  may  be  either  very  slight,  or  altogether  absent.  A 
large  quantity  of  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  which  is  extremely  fetid, 
and  mixed  with  blood  and  gangrenous  discharges.  Serious  haemorrhage 
does  not  occur,  because  the  vessels  are  blocked  up  by  coagula.  The  breath 
has  an  excessively  foul,  gangrenous  odor. 

The  general  symptoms  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  often  observed  that 
even  when  the  disease  is  extensive  they  are  by  no  means  severe.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient.  There  is  not  much 
fever  as  a  rule,  the  skin  being  cool ;  and  the  strength  may  be  fairly  main- 
tained for  awhile,  at  the  same  time  food  being  taken  eagerly.  The  pulse 
at  first  is  rather  frequent.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  is  a  tendency 
to  prostration,  the  patient  ultimately  becoming  extremely  low  and  asthenic, 
with  a  very  feeble  and  small  pulse.  Food  may  be  taken  to  the  last,  and 
there  is  much  thirst.  Diarrhoea  often  sets  in.  The  patient  frequently  be- 
comes delirious  or  drowsy  in  fatal  cases.  Death  may  result  from  septicse- 
mia  or  asthenia. 

7.  Mercurial. — The  first  effect  of  mercury  is  to  cause  redness  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  gums,  which  feel  tender  and  bleed  readily,  while  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  peculiar  metallic  taste,  the  saliva  is  increased,  and  the  breath  has  a 
characteristic  unpleasant  odor.  Afterwards  superficial  grayish  Bloughsand 
ulcerations  form  along  the  margins  of  the  teeth,  and  the  gums  become  de- 
tached, the  teeth  loosening  or  even  falling  out.   There  may  be  extensive  in- 
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flammation  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  ending  in  ulceration,  suppuration,  or 
actual  gangrene.  Salivation  becomes  very  profuse,  various  discharges 
being  mixed  with  the  saliva.  The  salivary  and  lymphatic  glands  and  other 
neighboring  structures  are  swollen  and  painful ;  while  much  paiu  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  mouth  and  face,  with  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaws,  in  swal- 
lowing, and  in  speaking.  Only  slight  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
observed. 

Diagnosis. — The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are  readily  recognized 
when  the  mouth  is  properly  examined.  In  infants  it  is  highly  important 
to  bear  these  complaints  in  mind,  and  to  look  to  the  mouth  should  these 
subjects  appear  to  be  ailing.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  ulcerative 
and  gangrenous  varieties  sometimes  set  in  and  extend  very  insidiously, 
giving  rise  to  little  or  no  evident  disturbance.  Fetor  of  the  breath  may 
lead  to  their  discovery. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  stomatitis  can  be  readily  cured  if  appro- 
priate treatment  is  carried  out.  The  ulcerative  and  gangrenous  forms  of 
the  disease  may  prove  extremely  serious.  In  chronic  wasting  disease?., 
especially  phthisis,  the  occurrence  of  ihrwth  may  indicate  a  speedily  fatal 
termination. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of 
stomatitis  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Hygienic  conditions  must  be  properly  observed,  and  duly  regulated 
in  every  respect.  2.  Particular  attention  is  required  with  regard  to  diet, 
especially  in  the  case  of  infants.  If  they  are  suckling,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  fed  too  frequently  or  excessively,  and  that  the  nipple  is 
properly  cleansed,  and  in  other  respects  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time 
the  mother's  health  must  be  looked  to,  and  she  must  be  prevented  from 
using  irritating  articles  of  food.  If  an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand,  good 
milk  should  be  given,  while  the  feeding-bottle  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  used  only  at  regular  intervals.  Inquiry  should  also  be  made 
as  to  any  artificial  diet  employed,  as  this  is  often  of  a  very  irritating  nature. 
3.  The  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  frequently  needs  correction.  Aperients 
are  called  for  in  many  cases,  such  as  castor  oil,  a  dose  of  jalap  with  calomel, 
or  rhubarb  with  magnesia.  Antacid,i  are  also  valuable,  especially  lime- 
water  with  milk,  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  chalk.  4.  A  most  im- 
portant indication  is  to  remove  or  avoid  all  sources  ot'  local  irritation,  such 
as  dentition,  bad  teeth,  and  excessive  snjoking.  In  the  case  of  infants  the 
mouth  must  be  properly  cleansed.  In  the  treatment  of  mercurial  stoma- 
titis, of  course  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug  is  essential.  5.  Local  applica- 
tions are  often  of  great  value.  In  simple  stomatitis  nothing  is  required, 
unless  there  should  be  much  mucus  on  the  surface,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
wash  the  mouth  out  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash.  In  the  aphthouSf  follicular ,  and  ulcerative  forms,  a  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  is  very  valuable,  either  employed  as  a  mouth-wash 
or  directly  applied  with  a  earners  hair  brush.     If  there  is  much  irritation 

demulcent  washes  afford  relief,  such  as  thin  mucilage.    A  weak  solution 
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sense ;  sometimes  also  patients  cannot  possibly  take  the  prescribed  food, 
and  then  a  mixed  diet  must  be  permitted. 

Allusion  may  be  here  made  to  the  saccharine  treatment  of  diabetes,  in 
which  sugar  and  honey  are  administered  in  considerable  quantities,  any 
diet  being  allowed.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  decidedly  injurious  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

2.  General  hygienic  management  is  highly  important  in  diabetes.  The 
patient  should  be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  and  should  have  two  or  three 
warm  baths  every  week,  or  an  occasional  Turkish  bath.  Change  of  air, 
especially  to  the  seaside,  with  sea-bathing,  is  useful  in  some  cases.  Regular 
and  sustained  active  exercise  in  moderation  is  often  of  great  service. 

3.  Therapeutic  Treatment. — Numerous  medicines  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, which  are  supposed  to  have  a  direct  curative  influence  upon  diabetes, 
especially  in  limiting  the  amount  of  urine  and  sugar  discharged.  The 
principal  of  these  include  opium,  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses  up 
to  gr.  vj-xx  daily,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  useful  in  some  cases,  codeia 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  i  to  gr.  iij,  morphia,  alkaline  bicarbonates,  pepsin, 
rennet,  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  iodine  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, bromide  of  potassium,  conia,  cannabis  indica,  lactic  acid  or  lactate 
of  soda,  glycerin,  quinine,  ergot,  ether,  valerian,  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  These  are  supposed  to  act  either  through  their 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  by  promoting  the  decomposition  and 
combustion  of  sugar,  or  by  supplying  a  readily  combustible  substance  in 
its  place.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  most  of  these  drugs, 
however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

4.  Symptomatic  Treatment  often  calls  for  attention  in  diabetes,  this  being 
especially  directed  to  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  general  condition  and 
state  of  the  blood,  to  nervous  disturbance,  in  the  way  of  sleeplessness  and 
restlessness,  and  to  the  various  complications.  These  must  be  managed 
on  ordinary  principles.  Iron,  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  well 
as  other  tonics,  are  often  of  much  service.  Cod -liver  oil  is  also  valuable 
in  many  cases.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  complications  may  consider- 
ably modify  the  treatment  of  cases  of  diabetes.  For  diabetic  coma  the 
chief  measures  which  have  been  tried  are  transfusion,  inhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  the  administration  of  medicines  to  check  the  fermentative  process 
which  develops  the  poison,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  or  its  salts, 
and  thymol. 

II.  Diabetes  Insipidus— Polyuria — Polydipsia. 

Pathology  and  -Etiology. — The  aetiology  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  very 
obscure,  but  the  complaint  is  probably  allied  to  diabetes  mellitus.  The 
probable  immediate  cause  of  the  excessive  flow  of  urine,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  complaint,  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  renal 
vessels,  due  to  paralysis  of  their  muscular  coat,  resulting  from  deranged 
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innervation.  The  condition  can  be  induced  experimentally  by  irritating  a 
spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  iraraediately  above  the  auditory 
nuclei,  by  section  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  by  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk  in  the  chest  above  the  origin  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  by 
section  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  electrization  of  its  peripheral  end.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  injury  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially  resulting  from 
blows  inflicted  on  the  front  of  the  skull,  so  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain 
was  injiired  ;  to  injuries  affecting  the  sympathetic  trunk  ;  to  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  cord,  such  as  gray  degeneration  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  meningitis,  and  growths  in  the  brain;  to  pressure  upon  the  splanch- 
nic nerves,  the  solar  plexus,  or  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  tumors  or 
aneurisms ;  to  depressing  emotions  ;  and  to  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  other 
nervous  disorders.  The  lesions  in  the  brain  have  nearly  always  been  found 
in  the  cerebello-medullary  region.  Among  other  alleged  causes  should  be 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
excessive  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquids,  violent  eff()rt  and  muscular  strain, 
and  previous  febrile  or  inflammatory  attacks.  The  complaint  is  much 
more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  occasionally  hereditary, 
or  diabetes  mellitus  may  have  existed  in  the  parent. 

Symptoms. — This  affection  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  which  is  watery  and  usually  of  a  low  specific  gravity, 
but  does  not  contain  any  sugar  or  other  abnormal  ingredient.  The  quantity 
of  urine  discharged  may  be  enormous,  sometimes  exceeding  considerably 
the  amount  of  fluid  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  proportion  of  solids  dis- 
charged in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  normal,  excessive,  or  below  par. 
Usually  they  are  in  excess,  especially  the  urea,  and  occasionally  a  condi- 
tion of  so-called  azoturia  is  present.  Frequent  micturition  is  often  observed. 
Patients  suffering  from  diabetes  insipidus  have  been  sometimes  known  to 
drink  their  own  urine  if  their  drink  was  restricted.  Occasionally  they 
enjoy  excellent  health,  but  more  commonly  present  more  or  less  of  the 
symptoms  which  are  noticed  in  diabetes  mellitus,  especially  a  dry  and 
harsh  skin,  loss  of  flesh,  weakness,  sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth.  In  most  cases  the  appetite  is  not  excessive,  but  sometimes  it  is 
voracious.  Epigastric  pains  and  constipation  are  often  complained  of. 
As  a  rule  diabetes  insipidus  is  chronic  in  its  onset  and  course ;  occasion- 
ally it  sets  in  suddenly.  Recovery  is  extremely  exceptional,  but  death 
usually  results  from  some  organic  complication.  Occasionally  the  fatal 
termination  is  preceded  by  progressive  wasting  and  exhaustion,  total  ano- 
rexia, diarrhoea,  and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — Opium,  valerian,  camphor,  nitrate  of  potash,  iron,  iodide 
of  potassium,  arsenic,  belladonna,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  are  the  chief  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  insipidus.  Withdrawal  of  liquids  from  the  diet  has  not 
proved  successful.    The  use  of  the  constant  galvanic  current,  applied  over 
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tiie  hvpocfaoaiiriam.  or  to  che  neck  and  spinal  colamn,  has  been  advocated. 
Tlie  general  healdi  and  digestive  ftmedon^^  must  be  attended  to,  and  symp- 
tunu  treated  a:s  thev  arise. 


IL  LOCAL  DISEASES. 


I^r  tnaitinir  *>f  locd  'iiKiti^e^,  the  plaa  is  adopted  of  giving  a  summary  of 
che  zeneral  clinical  characters  which  belong  to  each  organ  or  system,  and 
of  die  methods  to  be  employed  in  their  clinical  investigation,  before  enter- 
iniT  upon  che  ci^nsideracion  of  the  individual  disorders  to  which  they  are 
Liable.  Ic  may  be  stated  once  tl>r  alL  however,  chat  it  is  always  of  essen- 
dal  imp«^rtance  Co  study  che  cotiatitntion*il  condition  of  the  patient,  as  this 
materially  atfects  che  diagnol^iswprogn«Jt^is.  and  treatment  of  local  afTectioos. 
Some  of  the  more  imp«}rtanc  symptoms  will  be  discussed  as  fully  as  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  permic. 


CHAPTER    L 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MOCTH.  TOSGCK  Ayi>  SALTTABY 

GLASOS. 

CLrxirAL  Characters. — Importanc  indications  are  often  afforded  by 
the  mouch  and  concue  with  regani  Co  che  state  of  the  system  generally, 
and  of  che  alimencary  oanaK  buc  these  parts  may  als«>  be  the  seat  of  local 
affections,  to  which  attention  will  now  be  directed.  Their  presence  may 
be  revealed  bv  che  tV>n'^wini:  >vmpcoms  and  si::us: 

1.  A^Urtid  ^»nii*iition4^  such  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat  or 
drvness.  as  well  a?  various  derangements  of  the  sense  ottade,  2.  More  or 
less  interterence  with  the  'Wtioni  carri«ed  on  in  the  mouth,  vix^  roast icaUoo, 
sucking,  the  drsc  stage  of  deglutition,  and  arciculacioo.  These  acts  are 
also  •>Lien  attende«i  with  pain.  o.  Changes  in  the  *iwiatity  or  quality  of  the 
^ilnni :  or  the  escape  of  nnfi.*uul  tfw».*Attryef;*.  such  as  pusy  blood,  etc.  4  A 
dLsa^reeable  o«lor  of  che  bnfttth.  which  niav  amount  to  extreme  fetor.  5. 
Interterence  with  che  act  of  bntithiti*/  tvcasionally.  owing  to  mechanical 
ob«trucci«jn  to  the  passage  of  air.  t>.  A  change  in  color,  or  the  existeooe 
of  any  swelling,  depoi«ic,  ulceration,  or  other  morbid  cooditkn,  as  disclosed 
on  oSjfirtiK  examinatiofk  of  the  mouth,  aided  by  m  good  Ugbt.  At  the 
aune  time  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood  slioald  be  ezmmined. 
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I.  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth — Stomatitis. 

Stomatitis  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  occurs  under  several  forms. 
Its  varieties  are :  1.  Catarrhal,  2.  Follicular,  3.  Aphthous.  4.  Ulcera- 
tive,    5.  Parasitic.     6.   Oangrenous.     7.  Mercurial, 

JEtiolooy- — The  chief  predisposing  caxises  of  stomatitis  are  :  1.  Age, 
the  different  forms  being  far  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 
2.  Improper  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  impure  air, 
or  unhealthy  residence.  3.  Errors  in  diet,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food.  4.  Certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system  ;  or  the  presence  of 
certain  diseases.  The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are  exceedingly  rife 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  those  living  in  large  towns. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  more  severe  varieties  of  the  disease,  the 
gangrenous  form  being  rarely  met  with  except  among  this  class  of  pa- 
tients. Infants  are  very  commonly  affected  who  are  brought  up  by  hand, 
or  fed  on  artificial  food,  or  who  have  suckled  for  too  long  a  time,  or  have 
been  nursed  by  an  unhealthy  mother.  Children  who  are  debilitated  from 
any  cause,  and  those  prematurely  born,  are  also  very  prone  to  this  class  of 
diseased.  They  are  common  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis;  and  also  as 
complications  or  sequelae  of  one  of  the  exanthemata.  Thrush  is  frequently 
associated  with  typhoid  fever;  or,  in  adults,  with  chronic  wasting  dis- 
eases, especially  phthisis.  Gangrenous  stomatitis  rarely  occurs  except  after 
some  acute  illness,  particularly  severe  measles. 

Eitciting  Causes. — 1.  Local  irritation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  stomatitis.  This  may  arise  from  want  of  cleanliness,  dentition,  decayed 
teeth,  suckling  imperfectly-formed  or  inflamed  nipples,  or  for  too  long  a 
time  ;  as  well  as  from  all  forms  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  undue 
heat  or  cold,  excessive  smoking,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  local  morbid  con- 
ditions. 2.  The  milder  varieties  may  be  dependent  upon  disorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Repeated  follicular  stomatitis  in  adults  generally  indicates 
some  gastric  derangement.  3.  The  presence  of  some poUon  in  the  blood  fre- 
quently excites  inflammation  in  the  mouth.  This  partly  explains  its  oc- 
currence in  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Metallic  poisons,  however,  are  those 
which  ordinarily  act  in  this  way,  especially  mercury.  4.  Catarrh  of  the 
mouth  may  be  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts. 
Hence  it  may  be  associated  with  erysipelas  of  the  face,  or  with  throat  af- 
fections. 5.  Contagion  originates  some  forms  of  stomatitis.  Thrush  can 
be  propagated  by  direct  transplantation  of  the  fungus  which  excites  it, 
though  it  does  not  usually  spread  in  this  way,  being  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  spores  in  the  air,  which  in  the  mouth  fiud  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  development  in  the  decomposing  food  and  epithelium, 
their  growth  being  aided  by  the  parts  being  kept  at  rest,  and  by  want  of 
cleaoliness.  Some  authorities  believe  that  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  conta- 
gious.    Dr.  SaDSom*  has  described  minute  translucent  bodies  in  active 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixi. 
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movcnieDt  as  present  in  the  blood  and  excretions  during  life  in  a  case  of 
gangrenous  stomatitis,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  the  nature  of  organisms. 
Inoculation  with  the  infected  blood  induced  septicaemia,  with  the  mani- 
festation of  similar  characteristic  motile  particles. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  each  variety  of  stomatitis  will  need 
a  brief  description. 

1.  Simple  or  Catarrhal. — When  acute,  this  form  of  stomatitis  begins  as 
small  bright-red  patches  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  Ultimately  by  extension  and  coalescence  of  the  patches  the  whole 
mucous  lining  may  be  involved.  There  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  af- 
fected parts.  At  first  the  surface  is  dry,  but  soon  excessive  secretion  forms, 
containing  many  imperfect  cells.  Superficial  erosions  or  ulcerations  are 
often  produced.  The  subjective  sensations  are  pain  or  soreness,  heat,  a 
slimy  feeling  in  the  month,  and  impaired  or  unpleasant  taste.  The  breath 
is  often  disagreeable.  Generally  the  alimentary  canal  is  out  of  order,  as 
evidenced  by  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and,  in  children,  by  di80^ 
dered  bowels  and  fiatulence.  Children  are  also  irritable  and  sleepless. 
Catarrh  of  the  mouth  often  occurs  as  a  chronic  affection. 

2.  Follicular  or  Papillary, — At  first  little  red  raised  spots  are  seen  which 
feel  hard  ;  these  are  due  to  enlarged  and  obstructed  mucous  follicles.  As 
a  rule  they  soften  and  burst,  discharging  their  contents,  and  leaving  small, 
circular,  well-defined  ulcers,  with  some  surrounding  redness.  A  good  deal 
of  soreness  is  complained  of. 

3.  Aphthous  or  Croupous, — Much  confusion  has  existed  with  regard  to 
what  is  meant  by  apJUhce^  but  it  seems  best  to  restrict  the  term  to  certain 
small  ulcerations,  which  have  a  special  mode  of  origin.  They  commence 
as  little  whitish  or  whitish-yellow  spots  on  the  lips,  cheek,  palate,  or  tongue, 
which  are  often  in  considerable  number,  and  may  become  confluent.  More 
or  less  redness  surrounds  each  spot.  They  are  generally  considered  to  be 
vesicular,  and  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  generally  becomes  opaque,  while 
the  vesicles  ultimately  rupture.  Some  authorities,  however,  regard  them 
as  solid  exudations  under  the  epithelium,  of  a  croupous  nature,  which  be- 
come detached  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  leaving  super- 
ficial  ulcerations.  Aphthous  stomatitis  is  usually  attended  with  much 
pain,  rendering  sucking,  mastication,  deglutition,  or  even  speaking  diffi- 
cult to  perform.  The  buccal  secretion  is  increased,  and  there  may  be 
much  salivation.  The  breath  has  often  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  In- 
fants are  usually  feverish  and  restless,  even  for  some  days  before  the  aph- 
thae appear.  They  refuse  nourishment,  but  are  thirsty.  The  tongue  is 
furred,  and  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  may  be  present. 

4.  Ulcerative  or  DiplUheritic — Gingivitis  Ulcerosa. — This  is  a  form  of 
inflammation  which  usually  ends  in  extensive  and  unhealthy  ulceration, 
and  it  may  assume  an  epidemic  character.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  being 
of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  As  a  rule  it  begins  on  the  margin  of  the  lower 
gums  in  front,  but  may  extend  backwards,  or  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  or  toDgae. 
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The  gums  appear  much  congested,  swollen,  and  spongy ;  bleed  very  readily  ; 
and  seem  to  be  separated  from  the  teeth.  Soon  a  deposit  is  observed,  in 
the  form  of  membranous-looking  patches,  at  first  whitish,  but  speedily  be- 
coming gray  or  even  black.  Tolerably  firm  and  adherent  at  the  outset, 
and  leaving  a  bleeding  surface  when  detached,  the  substance  shortly  be- 
comes soft  and  pulpy.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  mucous  membrane 
itself  is  involved,  a  diphtheritic  slough  being  formed.  The  patches  usu- 
ally separate,  leaving  irregular  ulcers,  which  may  spread  and  run  together 
80  as  to  give  rise  to  an  extensive  ulcerated  line  or  surface.  The  margins 
of  the  ulcers  are  raised,  the  surrounding  membrane  being  congested,  swol- 
len, and  oedematous.  They  are  usually  not  deep,  and  their  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  pulpy  yellowish  substance.  If  properly  treated,  they  gener- 
ally heal  quickly,  but  in  some  cases  serious  results  follow,  the  teeth  drop- 
ping out,  and  the  jaws  becoming  carious  or  necrosed. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  severe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  increased  by  movement  of  the  jaws  or  other  local  irritation ;  hence 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  chewing  or  swallowing.  The  saliva  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  blood  and  other  matters.  The 
breath  is  very  fetid.  Often  the  glands  in  the  neighborhood  are  enlarged 
and  tender.     In  most  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  but  slight. 

5.  Parasitic  or  Fungous — Thrush — White  Mouth. — By  these  and  other 
nam^  a  variety  of  stomatitis  is  described,  which  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  oidium  albicans.  At  first  red  patches  form,  on 
which  whitish  points  appear,  which  may  extend  and  coalesce  into  consid- 
erable patches  of  variable  thickness.  They  look  like  curdled  milk,  being 
of  a  soft  consistence,  and  soon  becoming  easily  detached.  They  consist  of 
epithelium  and  fat,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  sporules  and  filaments  of 
the  fungus.  The  deposit  first  appears  generally  about  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  but  may  be  noticed  on  any  part  of  this  cavity,  and  even  extends 
occasionally  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  or,  very  rarely,  to  the 
stomach.  There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  soreness  about  the 
mouth,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  the  saliva  being  diminished  in  quantity  at 
first. 

Very  young  infants  are  subject  to  thrush  as  a  distinct  affection,  being  pre- 
ceded by  some  slight  febrile  disturbance,  and  attended  with  digestive  disor- 
ders, evidenced  by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  of 
the  abdomen,  and  irritation  about  the  anus.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
condition  is  associated  with  some  pre-existing  disease,  especially  certain 
acute  specific  fevers,  and  chronic  exhausting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  may  be  no  symptoms.  In  connection 
with  the  acute  specifics  the  presence  of  thrush  does  not  add  to  the  danger, 
but  in  the  chronic  affections  it  is  commonly  a  sign  of  approaching  death. 

6.  Oangrenous — Cancrum  Oris — Noma — Water  Canker. — This  is  a  very 
rare,  but  exceedingly  dangerous  form  of  stomatitis.  It  begins  insidiously, 
and  almost  iDvartablj  first  affects  one  of  the  cheeks,  attacking  its  inner 
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surface.  When  the  patient  comes  under  observation,  there  is  usually  a 
circumscribed  hard  swelling  in  the  cheek,  with  surrounding  oedema.  The 
skin  covering  it  is  tense,  shining,  and  hot,  generally  red,  the  color  shading 
off  from  the  centre,  which  is  bright ;  sometimes  the  surface  is  pale  or  mot- 
tled. The  mucous  membrane  is  merely  reddened  at  the  outset,  but  soon 
becomes  discolored  and  gangrenous,  and  a  vesicle  often  rises  upon  it. 
Then  a  small  irregular  ulcer  forms,  with  jagged,  red  or  livid  edges,  and  a 
sloughy  surface.  After  a  time  the  central  spot  of  bright  redness  becomes 
livid,  and  finally  black,  being  converted  into  a  dry  slough,  which  exten<is 
rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the  gangrene  is  spreading  internally,  so  that 
finally  the  entire  cheek  may  be  affected,  or  even  one-half  of  the  face  or 
more,  while  the  gums,  lips,  and  tongue  are  also  frequently  involved  to  a 
variable  extent.  When  the  sloughs  separate  the  mouth  is  opened  up,  the 
teeth  often  drop  out,  and  the  bones  may  be  exposed  and  necrosed.  A 
hideous  excavation  with  ragged  gangrenous  edges  is  left,  which  may  still 
goon  spreading.  If  the  destructive  process  is  checked,  the  surface  may 
clean,  granulate,  and  cicatrize,  but  great  deformity  often  results,  with  ad- 
hesion of  various  structures. 

The  gangrene  does  not  necessarily  spread  to  the  extent  just  described. 
It  may  only  produce  a  hole  in  the  cheek,  which  ultimately  closes  up  or 
remains  as  a  fistulous  opening.  The  glands  and  tissues  around  are  always 
infiltrated,  swollen,  and  hard. 

One  of  the  mo:*t  striking  features  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  fact  that 
pain  and  tenderness  may  be  either  very  slight,  or  altogether  absent.  A 
large  quantity  of  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  which  is  extremely  fetid, 
and  mixed  with  blood  and  gangrenous  discharges.  Serious  haemorrhage 
does  not  occur,  because  the  vessels  are  blocked  up  by  coagula.  The  breath 
has  an  excessively  foul,  gangrenous  odor. 

The  general  symptoms  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  ofYen  observed  that 
even  when  the  disease  is  extensive  they  are  by  no  means  severe.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient.  There  is  not  much 
fever  as  a  rule,  the  skin  being  cool ;  and  the  strength  may  be  fairly  main- 
tained for  awhile,  at  the  same  time  food  being  taken  eagerly.  The  pulse 
at  first  is  rather  frequent.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  is  a  tendency 
to  prostration,  the  patient  ultimately  becoming  extremely  low  and  asthenic, 
with  a  very  feeble  and  small  pulse.  Food  may  be  taken  to  the  last,  and 
there  is  much  thirst.  Diarrhoea  often  sets  in.  The  patient  frequently  be- 
comes delirious  or  drowsy  in  fatal  cases.  Death  may  result  from  septicn- 
mia  or  asthenia. 

7.  Mercurial, — The  first  effect  of  mercury  is  to  cause  redness  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  gums,  which  feel  tender  and  bleed  readily,  while  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  peculiar  metallic  taste,  the  saliva  is  increased, and  the  breath  hasa 
characteristic  unpleasant  odor.  Afterwards  superficial  grayish  sloughs  and 
ulcerations  form  along  the  margins  of  the  teeth,  and  the  gums  become  de- 
tached, the  teeth  loosening  or  even  falling  out.   There  may  be  extensive  in- 
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flammatiou  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  ending  in  ulceration,  suppuration,  or 
actual  gangrene.  Salivation  becomes  very  profuse,  various  discharges 
being  mixed  with  the  saliva.  The  salivary  and  lymphatic  glands  and  other 
neighboring  structures  are  swollen  and  painful ;  while  much  pain  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  mouth  and  face,  with  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaws,  in  swal- 
lowing, and  in  speaking.  Only  slight  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
observed. 

Diagnosis. — The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are  readily  recognized 
when  the  mouth  is  properly  examined.  In  infants  it  is  highly  important 
to  bear  these  complaints  in  mind,  and  to  look  to  the  mouth  should  these 
subjects  appear  to  be  ailing.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  ulcerative 
and  gangrenous  varieties  sometimes  set  in  and  extend  very  insidiously, 
giving  rise  to  little  or  no  evident  disturbance.  Fetor  of  the  breath  may 
lead  to  their  discovery. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  stomatitis  can  be  readily  cured  if  appro- 
priate treatment  is  carried  out.  The  ulcerative  and  gangrenous  forms  of 
the  disease  may  prove  extremely  serious.  In  chronic  wasting  diseases, 
especially  phthisis,  the  occurrence  of  thrush  may  indicate  a  speedily  fatal 
termination. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of 
stomatitis  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Hygienic  conditions  must  be  properly  observed,  and  duly  regulated 
in  every  respect.  2.  Particular  attention  is  required  with  regard  to  diet, 
especially  in  the  case  of  infants.  If  they  are  suckling,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  fed  too  frequently  or  excessively,  and  that  the  nipple  is 
properly  cleansed,  and  in  other  respects  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time 
the  mother's  health  must  be  looked  to,  and  she  must  be  prevented  from 
using  irritating  articles  of  food.  If  an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand,  good 
milk  should  be  given,  while  the  feeding-bottle  must  be  kept  scrupulocfsly 
clean,  and  used  only  at  regular  intervals.  Inquiry  should  also  be  made 
as  to  any  artificial  diet  employed,  as  this'is  often  of  a  very  irritating  nature. 
3.  The  state  of  the  alimentary  cwial  frequently  needs  correction.  Aperients 
are  called  for  in  many  cases,  such  as  castor  oil,  a  dose  of  jalap  with  calomel, 
or  rhubarb  with  magnesia.  Antacids  are  also  valuable,  especially  lime- 
water  with  milk,  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  chalk.  4.  A  most  im- 
portant indication  is  to  remove  or  avoid  all  sources  oi*  local  irritation,  such 
as  dentition,  bad  teeth,  and  excessive  smoking.  In  the  case  of  infants  the 
mouth  must  be  properly  cleansed.  In  the  treatment  of  mercurial  stoma- 
titis, of  course  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug  is  essential.  5.  Local  applica- 
tions  are  often  of  great  value.  In  simple  stomatitis  nothing  is  required, 
unless  there  should  be  much  mucus  on  the  surface,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
wash  the  mouth  out  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash.  In  the  aphthous,  follicular,  and  ulcerative  forms,  a  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  is  very  valuable,  either  employed  as  a  mouth-wash 
or  directly  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush.     If  there  is  much  irritation 

demulcent  washes  afford  relief,  such  as  thin  mucilage.    A  weak  solution 
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of  Condy's  fluid  is  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fetor.  Subse- 
quently astringent  applications  are  often  called  for,  especially  alum  in  the 
form  of  solution  or  powder.  The  direct  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
ulcers  may  be  requisite,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  as  a  solution.  lo  the 
treatment  of  thnish  various  local  remedies  are  useful,  viz.,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda  (5j  ad  3j),  borax  and  honey,  vinegar  and  water,  creasote,  bro- 
mide of  sodium  with  glycerin  and  water,  or  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
Qmcrum  oris  calls  for  energetic  local  treatment.  The  gangrenous  surface 
must  be  at  once  freely  and  effectually  destroyed  by  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  former  being  preferable,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  application.  Antiseptic  mouth-washes  should  be  freely  used,  such  as 
one  containing  Condy's  fluid,  chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  or  carbolate  of  glyc- 
erin, which  may  also  be  employed  as  dressings.  Chlorate  of  potash  solu- 
tion is  likewise  very  valuable  in  this  form  of  disease.  Poultices  externally 
are  also  required,  these  being  changed  frequently,  and  sprinkled  with  some 
antiseptic.  6.  General  treatment  is  called  for  in  some  instances.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  ordinary  stomatitis  no  general  treatment  is  required, 
but  if  the  health  is  lowered  from  any  cause,  it  is  important  to  use  meas- 
ures for  its  improvement.  When  there  is  extensive  ulceration,  tonics  and 
tincture  of  steel,  along  with  nutritious  diet,  are  often  of  essential  service; 
and  the  internal  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  also  leads  to  most 
satisfactory  results.  In  gangrenous  stomatitis  one  of  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  the  treatment  consists  in  keeping  up  the  patient's  strength  in  every 
possible  way,  by  means  of  nourishing  soups,  wine  or  brandy,  ammonia  and 
decoction  of  bark,  mineral  acids,  or  quinine  with  tincture  of  iron.  Chlo- 
rate of  potasli  solution  should  be  employed  as  a  drink  at  the  same  time. 
The  internal  administration  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium,  sulphite  of 
sodium,  or  other  antiseptics  is  recommended  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

II.  Glossitis — Parenchymatous  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue. 

Glossitis  may  occur  either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  affection,  and  each 
form  needs  to  be  briefly  considered. 

A.  Acute  Glossitis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  actual  substance  of 
the  tongue,  leading  to  an  exudation  in  the  midst  of  its  muscular  fibres, 
and  in  exceptional  instances  involving  the  latter  also.  It  is  a  rare,  but 
very  acute  and  dangerous  aflfection. 

JEtiology. — 1.  Some  direct  irritation  is  almost  always  the  cause  of 
glossitis,  which  may  result  from  mechanical  injury,  swallowing  boiling 
liquids,  the  action  of  acrid  or  corrosive  substances,  or  a  sting  of  the 
tongue  by  some  insect,  especially  the  bee  and  wasp.  2.  It  is  very  rarely 
due  to  some  poison  in  the  system,  either  mineral  (mercury),  animal,  or 
vegetable.  3.  Occasionally  glossitis  occurs  as  a  complication  or  sequela  of 
one  of  the  exanthemata.  4.  In  extremely  rare  cases  it  originates  from 
extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  tonsil. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  entire  tongue  is  usually  implicated,  and  presents  the 
following  characters :  The  organ  is  enlarged,  so  that  the  mouth  cannot 
contain  it,  and  it  may  project  some  distance  beyond  the  teeth  even,  being 
indented  at  the  sides,  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may  lead  to  its 
ulceration.  The  surface  is  dark  red,  generally  smooth,  shining,  and  tense, 
but  it  may  be  fissured.  The  dorsum  is  covered  with  fur,  which  tends  to 
be  brownish.  Owing  to  its  protrusion  and  exposure,  the  tongue  soon  be- 
comes dry.  If  resolution  does  not  speedily  take  place,  small  abscesses 
may  form  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  which  coalesce,  and  finally  burst 
if  they  are  not  opened.  Rarely  gangrene  occurs.  The  tongue  may  remain 
large  for  a  considerable  time.  This  condition  is  attended  with  marked 
pain  and  tenderness,  a  feeling  of  heat,  and  other  uncomfortable  sensations. 
All  the  functions  of  the  tongue  are  necessarily  greatly  interfered  with. 
Occasionally,  by  causing  mechanical  obstruction,  or  by  pressing  upon  or 
originating  oedema  of  the  larynx,  the  enlarged  organ  seriously  impedes 
respiration,  and  may  even  threaten  asphyxia.  There  is  much  salivation, 
while  the  breath  is  very  disagreeable.  The  glands  and  tissues  around  are 
usually  inflamed,  and  the  face  may  appear  tumid  and  congested,  in  con- 
sequence of  pressure  upon  the  jugular  veins. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  most  cases  severe,  there  being  much  in- 
flammatory fever  with  marked  restlessness.  Nutrition  becomes  greatly 
impaired,  and  signs  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  may  supervene. 

Diagnosis. — The  appearances  presented  by  the  tongue,  as  described 
above,  and  the  accompanying  local  symptoms,  are  sufficiently  character- 
istic of  glossitis. 

Prognosis. — Glossitis  is  at  all  times  a  serious  affection,  but  especially 
when  it  results  from  severe  local  irritation.  It  may  lead  to  speedy  suffo- 
cation.    The  formation  of  abscesses  increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  treating  glossitis  is  to  neutral- 
ize any  cause  of  irritation,  if  possible,  as,  for  instance,  the  sting  of  a  wasp, 
which  should  be  immediately  touched  with  solution  of  ammonia.  For  severe 
glossitis  the  best  treatment  seems  to  be  to  make  free  and  deep  incisions 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue.  In  milder  cases  the  application  of 
a  few  leeches  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  is  recommended.  Ice  should  be 
constantly  given  to  suck,  and  the  parts  must  be  kept  moist.  Saline  aperi- 
ents may  be  administered  if  required.  Ammonia  and  other  stimulants  are 
often  of  great  service.  When  food  cannot  be  swallowed,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  nutrient  enemata  at  regular  intervals.  If  asphyxia  is 
threatened, it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  perform  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy. 
Incisions  must  be  made  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  abscesses  having  formed. 

B.  Chronic  Glossitis  is  occasionally  met  with,  either  as  a  sequel  of  the 
acute  form,  or  as  the  result  of  some  chronic  irritation.  It  may  affect  the 
entire  tongue,  but  is  usually  partial,  the  organ  presenting  indurated  fibrous 
patches,  especially  on  its  margins.     A  peculiar  form  is  described  under 
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sense ;  sometimes  also  patients  cannot  possibly  take  the  prescribed  food, 
and  then  a  mixed  diet  must  be  permitted. 

Allusion  may  be  here  made  to  the  saccharine  treatment  of  diabetes,  in 
which  sugar  and  honey  are  administered  in  considerable  quantities,  any 
diet  being  allowed.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  decidedly  injurious  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

2.  General  hygienic  management  is  highly  important  in  diabetes.  The 
patient  should  be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  and  should  have  two  or  three 
warm  baths  every  week,  or  an  occasional  Turkish  bath.  Change  of  air, 
especially  to  the  seaside,  with  sea-bathing,  is  useful  in  some  cases.  Regular 
and  sustained  active  exercise  in  moderation  is  often  of  great  service. 

3.  Therapeutic  Treatment. — Numerous  medicines  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, which  are  supposed  to  have  a  direct  curative  influence  upon  diabetes, 
especially  in  limiting  the  amount  of  urine  and  sugar  discharged.  The 
principal  of  these  include  opium,  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses  up 
to  gr.  vj-xx  daily,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  useful  in  some  cases,  codeia 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  i  to  gr.  iij,  morphia,  alkaline  bicarbonate^,  pepsin, 
rennet,  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  iodine  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, bromide  of  potassium,  conia,  cannabis  iudica,  lactic  acid  or  lactate 
of  soda,  glycerin,  quinine,  ergot,  ether,  valerian,  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  These  are  supposed  to  act  either  through  their 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  by  promoting  the  decomposition  and 
combustion  of  sugar,  or  by  supplying  a  readily  combustible  substance  in 
its  place.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  most  of  these  drugs, 
however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

4.  Sy7nptomatic  Treatment  often  calls  for  attention  in  diabetes,  this  being 
especially  directed  to  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  general  condition  and 
state  of  the  blood,  to  nervous  disturbance,  in  the  way  of  sleeplessness  and 
restlessness,  and  to  the  various  complications.  These  must  be  managed 
on  ordinary  principles.  Iron,  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  well 
as  other  ionics^  are  often  of  much  service.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  valuable 
in  many  cases.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  complications  may  consider- 
ably modify  the  treatment  of  cases  of  diabetes.  For  diabetic  coma  the 
chief  measures  which  have  been  tried  are  transfusion,  inhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  the  administration  of  medicines  to  check  the  fermentative  process 
which  develops  the  poison,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  or  its  salts, 
and  thymol. 

II.  Diabetes  Insipidus— Polyuria — Polydipsia. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — The  jetiology  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  very 
obscure,  but  the  complaint  is  probably  allied  to  diabetes  mellitus.  The 
probable  immediate  cause  of  the  excessive  flow  of  urine,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  complaint,  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  renal 
vessels,  due  to  paralysis  of  their  muscular  coat,  resulting  from  deranged 
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iDnervatioD.  The  condition  can  be  induced  experimentally  by  irritating  a 
spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  immediately  above  the  auditory 
Duclei,  by  section  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  by  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk  in  the  chest  above  the  origin  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  by 
section  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  electrization  of  its  peripheral  end.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  injury  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially  resulting  from 
blows  inflicted  on  the  front  of  the  skull,  so  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain 
was  injiHred  ;  to  injuries  affecting  the  sympathetic  trunk  ;  to  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  cord,  such  as  gray  degeneration  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  meningitis,  and  growths  in  the  brain ;  to  pressure  upon  the  splanch- 
nic nerves,  the  solar  plexus,  or  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  tumors  or 
aneurisms  ;  to  depressing  emotions  ;  and  to  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  other 
nervous  disorders.  The  lesions  in  the  brain  have  nearly  always  been  found 
in  the  cerebello- medullary  region.  Among  other  alleged  causes  should  be 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
excessive  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquids,  violent  effort  and  muscular  strain, 
and  previous  febrile  or  inflammatory  attacks.  The  complaint  is  much 
more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  occasionally  hereditary, 
or  diabetes  mellitus  may  have  existed  in  the  parent. 

Symptoms. — This  affection  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  which  is  watery  and  usually  of  a  low  specific  gravity, 
but  does  not  contain  any  sugar  or  other  abnormal  ingredient.  The  quantity 
of  urine  discharged  may  be  enormous,  sometimes  exceeding  considerably 
the  amount  of  fluid  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  proportion  of  solids  dis- 
charged in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  normal,  excessive,  or  below  par. 
Usually  they  are  in  excess,  especially  the  urea,  and  occasionally  a  condi- 
tion of  so-called  azoturia  is  present.  Frequent  micturition  is  often  observed. 
Patients  suffering  from  diabetes  insipidus  have  been  sometimes  known  to 
drink  their  own  urine  if  their  drink  was  restricted.  Occasionally  they 
enjoy  excellent  health,  but  more  commonly  present  more  or  less  of  the 
symptoms  which  are  noticed  in  diabetes  mellitus,  especially  a  dry  and 
harsh  skin,  loss  of  flesh,  weakness,  sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth.  In  most  cases  the  appetite  is  not  excessive,  but  sometimes  it  is 
voracious.  Epigastric  pains  and  constipation  are  often  complained  of 
As  a  rule  diabetes  insipidus  is  chronic  in  its  onset  and  course;  occasion- 
ally it  sets  in  suddenly.  Recovery  is  extremely  exceptional,  but  death 
usually  results  from  some  organic  complication.  Occasionally  the  fatal 
termination  is  preceded  by  progressive  wasting  and  exhaustion,  total  ano- 
rexia, diarrhoea,  and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — Opium,  valerian,  camphor,  nitrate  of  potash,  iron,  iodide 
of  potassium,  arsenic,  belladonna,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  are  the  chief  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  insipidus.  Withdrawal  of  liquids  from  the  diet  has  not 
proved  successful.    The  use  of  the  constant  galvanic  current,  applied  over 
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the  hypochondrium,  or  to  the  neck  and  spiual  column,  has  been  advocated. 
The  general  health  and  digestive  functions  must  be  attended  to,  and  sjmp. 
toms  treated  as  they  arise. 


II.  LOCAL  DISEASES. 


In  treating  of  local  diseases,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  giving  a  summary  of 
the  general  clinical  characters  which  belong  to  each  organ  or  system,  and 
of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  their  clinical  investigation,  before  ente^ 
ing  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  disorders  to  which  they  are 
liable.  It  may  be  stated  once  for  all,  however,  that  it  is  always  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  study  the  const itnfional  condition  of  the  patient,  as  this 
materially  affects  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  local  afTectiong. 
Some  of  the  more  important  symptoms  will  be  discussed  as  fully  as  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  permit. 


CHAPTER   I. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  TONGUE,  AND  SALIVABF 

GLANDS. 

Clinical  Characters. — Important  indications  are  often  afforded  by 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system  generally, 
and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  these  parts  may  also  be  the  seat  of  hod 
affections,  to  which  attention  will  now  be  directed.  Their  presence  may 
be  revealed  by  the  following  symptoms  and  signs : 

1.  Altered  sensations,  such  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat  or 
dryness,  as  well  as  various  derangements  of  the  sense  of  taste,  2.  More  or 
less  interference  with  the  actions  carried  on  in  the  mouth,  viz.,  raasticatioo, 
sucking,  the  first  stage  of  deglutition,  and  articulation.  These  acts  are 
also  often  attended  with  pain.  3.  Changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  th 
saliva  ;  or  the  escape  of  xunusual  discharges,  such  as  pus,  blood,  etc.  4.  A 
disagreeable  odor  of  the  breath,  which  may  amount  to  extreme  fetor.  6. 
Interference  with  the  act  of  breathing  occasionally,  owing  to  mechaDical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air.  6.  A  change  in  color,  or  the  existence 
of  any  swelling,  deposit,  ulceration,  or  other  morbid  condition,  as  discloeed 
on  objective  examination  of  the  mouth,  aided  by  a  good  light.  At  the 
same  time  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  examined. 
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I.  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth — Stomatitis. 

Stomatitis  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  occurs  under  several  forms. 
Its  varieties  are :  1.  Catarrhal,  2.  Follicular.  3.  Aphthous,  4.  Ulcera- 
tive,    5.  Parasitic,     6.   Oangrenous,     7.  Mercurial, 

-Etiology. — The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  stomatitis  are:  1.  Age, 
the  different  forms  being  far  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 
2.  Improper  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  impure  air, 
or  unhealthy  residence.  3.  Errors  in  diet,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food.  4.  Certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system  ;  or  the  presence  of 
certain  diseases.  The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are  exceedingly  rife 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  those  living  in  large  towns. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  more  severe  varieties  of  the  disease,  the 
gangrenous  form  being  rarely  met  with  except  among  this  class  of  pa- 
tients. Infants  are  very  commonly  affected  who  are  brought  up  by  hand, 
or  fed  on  artificial  food,  or  who  have  suckled  for  too  long  a  time,  or  have 
been  nursed  by  an  unhealthy  mother.  Children  who  are  debilitated  from 
any  cause,  and  those  prematurely  born,  are  also  very  prone  to  this  class  of 
diseased.  They  are  common  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis;  and  also  as 
complications  or  sequelae  of  one  of  the  exanthemata.  Thrush  is  frequently 
associated  with  typhoid  fever;  or,  in  adults,  with  chronic  wasting  dis- 
eases, especially  phthisis.  Gangrenous  stomatitis  rarely  occurs  except  after 
some  acute  illness,  particularly  severe  measles. 

Exciting  Causes. — 1.  Local  irritation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  stomatitis.  This  may  arise  from  want  of  cleanliness,  dentition,  decayed 
teeth,  suckling  imperfectly-formed  or  inflamed  nipples,  or  for  too  long  a 
time  ;  as  well  as  from  all  forms  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  undue 
heat  or  cold,  excessive  smoking,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  local  morbid  con- 
ditions. 2.  The  milder  varieties  may  be  dependent  upon  diJiorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary  canal.  Repeated  follicular  stomatitis  in  adults  generally  indicates 
some  gastric  derangement.  3.  The  presence  of  some poiion  in  the  blood  fre- 
quently excites  inflammation  in  the  mouth.  This  partly  explains  its  oc- 
currence in  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Metallic  poisons,  however,  are  those 
which  ordinarily  act  in  this  way,  especially  mercury.  4.  Catarrh  of  the 
mouth  may  be  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts. 
Hence  it  may  be  associated  with  erysipelas  of  the  face,  or  with  throat  af- 
fections. 5.  Contagion  originates  some  forms  of  stomatitis.  Thrush  can 
be  propagated  by  direct  transplantation  of  the  fungus  which  excites  it, 
though  it  does  not  usually  spread  in  this  way,  being  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  spores  in  the  air,  which  in  the  mouth  find  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  development  in  the  decomposing  food  and  epithelium, 
their  growth  being  aided  by  the  parts  being  kept  at  rest,  and  by  want  of 
cleanliness.  Some  authorities  believe  that  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  conta- 
gious.    Dr.  Sansom'"  has  described  minute  translucent  bodies  in  active 

*  Modico-Chirurgical  Transactiong,  vol.  Ixi. 
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from  less  than  an  ounce  to  two  pounds  or  more.  The  urine  may  contain 
albumen,  or  occasionally  a  little  blood  ;  it  is  also  stated  to  yield  fat  some- 
times, or  to  resemble  chylous  urine  in  its  characters. 

2.  Digestive  Organs, — A  very  constant,  though  not  invariable  symptom 
of  diabetes  is  insatiable  thirst,  attended  \iith  a  dry,  parched,  and  clammy 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
blood,  which  creates  a  demand  for  much  liquid.  In  many  cases  also  there 
is  excessive  appetite,  but  disinclination  for  food  is  not  uncommonly  ob- 
served. The  tongue  generally  presents  a  peculiar  irritable,  red,  clean, 
cracked,  and  dry  appearance  ;  it  may,  however,  be  moist  and  furred. 
Spongiuess  of  the  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleeding,  and  rapid  destruction 
of  the  teeth  are  frequeutly  noticed.  The  saliva  contains  sugar,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  acid  sometimes,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  this  sugar  into  lactic 
acid.  The  breath  has  in  some  cases  a  distinctly  sweet  or  alelike  odor ;  in 
most  cases  which  end  fatally  with  nervous  symptoms  it  yields  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  stale  vinegar  or  stale  beer  (B.  Foster).  Dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  of  common  occurrence,  such  as  epigastric  fulness  or  sense  of 
sinking,  flatulence,  and  gaseous  or  acid  eructations.  As  a  rule  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  with  pale,  dry,  and  spongy  stools,  but  there  may  be  diar- 
rhoea or  dysenteric  symptoms,  especially  towards  the  close  of  a  case. 

3.  General  Symptoms. — The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  in  many  instances 
strikingly  characteristic  of  diabetes,  the  prominent  features  being  emacia- 
tion, often  extreme,  involving  not  only  the  fat  but  also  the  muscles,  which 
feel  flabby  and  soft;  a  peculiar  dry,  harsh,  scurfy  condition  of  the  skin; 
and  a  distressed,  worn,  and  sufl?ering  expression  of  countenance.  The 
patient  feels  very  weak  and  languid,  is  often  chilly,  and  is  indisposed  for 
any  bodily  or  mental  eflbrt,  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  pain  and 
soreness  or  aching  in  the  limbs.  Slight  oedema  of  the  legs  is  frequently 
observed,  and  occasionally  dropsy  affects  other  parts.  Sometimes  the  tem- 
perature is  markedly  reduced,  and  in  any  pyrexial  condition  it  does  not 
become  nearly  so  much  elevated  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  Sexual  inclina- 
tion and  power  are  commonly  greatly  diminished  or  lost.  The  mental 
condition  and  disposition  become  usually  much  altered  in  established  cases 
of  diabetes,  as  evidenced  by  decline  of  mental  vigor,  disposition  to  lassi- 
tude or  drowsiness,  lowness  of  spirits,  petulance  and  irritability,  or  decline 
in  firmness  of  character  and  moral  tone,  Temporary  dimness  of  vision  is 
not  an  infrequent  phenomenon.  The  blood  contains  sugar,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  various  secretions. 

4.  Complications. — Most  of  the  complications  of  diabetes  have  been 
already  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  its  morbid  anatomy,  the  most  fre- 
quent symptoms  coming  under  this  head  being  those  indicative  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  not  uncommon  occurrence 
of  boils  and  carbuncles,  of  chronic  skin  affections,  such  as  psoriasis,  of 
gradual  permanent  blindness,  from  atrophy  of  the  retina,  and  of  cataract. 
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the  last  being  almost  always  of  the  soft  kind,  and  attributed  to  imbibition 
of  sugar,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  detected  in  the  lens. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  precise  clinical  history  of  diabetes 
varies  much  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  intensity  and  exact  combina- 
tion of  the  symptoms  just  described  and  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Ordinarily  the  course  is  essentially  chronic,  the  symptoms  setting 
in  very  insidiously,  and  becoming  gradually  but  progressively  worse.  It 
may  happen  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  advent  of  diabetes  is  only 
indicated  by  slight  general  symptoms,  such  as  debility,  languor,  and  some 
lo6s  of  flesh.  Occasionally  the  disease  runs  an  acute  course ;  or  it  may 
exhibit  remissions  from  time  to  time,  and  may  certainly  be  often  materially 
influenced  by  treatment,  in  some  cases  a  cure  being  effected.  It  is  fre- 
quently observed  that  the  symptoms  are  more  intense  at  the  early  stage 
than  subsequently.  Most  cases  ultimately  prove  fatal,  and  towards  the 
close  the  symptoms  often  change  considerably  in  their  characters,  the  urine 
and  sugar  diminishing  in  quantity,  albuminuria  setting  in,  there  being 
cci^plete  disgust  for  food,  and  hectic  or  colliquative  diarrhoea  occurring. 
The  fatal  result  usually  arises  either  from  gradual  exhaustion,  from  blood- 
poisoning,  leading  to  stupor  ending  in  complete  coma,  or  occasionally  to 
delirium  or  convulsions,  or  from  complications.  Now  and  then  death  takes 
place  quite  suddenly,  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  cause  of  this  rapidly 
fatal  termination  in  cases  of  diabetes  is  not  positively  known.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  ursemia,  to  some  affection  of  the  nervous  or  respiratory  sys- 
.tems,  to  thickening  of  the  blood,  so  that  it  cannot  circulate,  and  to  the 
chemical  transformation  of  sugar  within  the  body,  leading  to  the  produc- 
tion of  poisonous  compounds.  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster*  attributes  it  to  the 
last-mentioned  cause,  and  thinks  that  acetonsemia  is  the  actual  cause  of  the 
comatose  condition.  He  is  of  opinion  that  all  patients  who  are  seriously 
diabetic  have  probably  a  small  quantity  of  acetone  formed  in  their  economy, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  this  rapidly  undergoes  great  increase,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  acute  symptoms  which  lead  to  sudden  death.  He  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  alcohol  is  also  formed  in  the  system.  Two  cases 
terminating  in  this  manner  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  in  one  case 
the  result  was  clearly  traceable  to  suddenly  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water. 

Diagnosis. — When  diabetes  is  well  established,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  disease.  The  urinary  symptoms  and  char- 
acters of  the  urine,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  general  condition  are  highly  characteristic.  The  rule  of  always  exam- 
ining the  urine  carefully  when  the  health  is  persistently  out  of  order,  and 
especially  if  there  are  the  slightest  symptoms  suggestive  of  this  complaint, 
will  often  lead  to  a  diagnosis  at  an  early  period.  If  a  patient  complains 
of  languor  and  debility,  or  is  losing  flesh  without  any  obvious  cause,  if 
much  irritation  is  experienced  about  the  external  genital  organs,  or  if  a 
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served ;  io  rare  instances  a  kind  of  capsule  forms  around  a  cancerous 
growth. 

Pathology. — Two  very  opposite  views  are  entertained  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  cancer,  viz. :  1.  That  it  is  primarily  a  constitutional  or  blood 
disease  or  cachexia^  of  which  the  formation  of  malignant  growths  is  but  a 
local  manifestation.  2.  That  it  is  in  the  first  instance  a  local  affieeUon, 
produced  by  some  direct  irritation ;  and  that  the  blood  is  only  changed 
secondarily,  as  the  result  of  absorption  of  morbid  materials  from  the  pri- 
mary growth.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  both  these  theories  are 
correct  in  different  cases.  Secondary  growths  arise  in  consequence  of 
absorption  by  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  by  which  the  cancerous 
material  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts,  especially  those  more  immediately 
.associated  with  the  structure  first  affected.  Neighboring  absorbent  glands 
are  very  liable  to  become  involved. 

The  stroma  of  cancer  consists  partly  of  the  original  cellular  tissue,  but 
is  chiefly  derived  from  hyperplasia  of  the  connective- tissue  elements.  The 
cells  originate  in  the  proliferation  of  pre-existing  cells;  some  pathologists 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  only  derived  from  epithelial  structures,  but 
others  believe  that  they  are  also  developed  from  connective- tissue  corpuscles, 
leucocytes,  and  other  cells. 

Dr.  Creighton,  in  his  investigations  respecting  malignant  tumors,  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  In  secondary  tumors  the  parenchym- 
atous cells,  and  not  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of  an  organ,  are 
the  elements  that  undergo  transformation.  This  transformation  consists 
in  a  vacuolation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  with  other  associated 
changes;  the  products  remaining  as  tumor-cells,  or  as  indifferent  cells 
which  ma}'  further  develop  into  connective  tissue.  Vacuolation  has  been 
otherwise  described  as  endogenous  cell-formation,  a  mode  of  cell-growth 
that  is  essentially  heteroplastic,  the  products  being  alien  to  the  original 
tissue.  Both  in  physiology  and  pathology  it  is  a  familiar  process,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  development  of  colostrum-cells,  spermatozoa,  mucous  and 
salivary  corpuscles,  and  the  goblet-cells  so  abundantly  found  amongst  the 
epithelium  of  mucous  surfaces ;  and  Dr.  Creighton  concludes  that  the 
process  of  secretion  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  mucous  surfaces  is  essentially 
a  process  of  endogenous  cell-formation.  This  being  the  case,  a  true  physio- 
logical basis  has  been  established  for  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  secon- 
dary malignant  tumors.  The  theory  may  be  extended  to  the  origin  of 
primary  malignant  tumors  in  epithelial  parts,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
epithelium,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  endogeuously  produces  solid 
elements  instead  of  fluid  substance,  the  result  will  be  a  heteroplastic 
growth.  The  growth  of  the  malignant  tumors  in  the  mammaj,  for  example, 
may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

Primary  and  secondary  malignant  tumors  have  a  distinct  genetic  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  primary  precedes  the  secondary  in  point  of  time  ; 
a  remarkable  family  likeness  can  in  most  instances  be  traced  between 
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them  ;  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  sigDificaDce,  the  process  of  vacuolation 
or  endogenouB  cell-growth,  by  which  the  secondary  tumor  is  developed, 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  first  changes  in  the  ovum  afler 
impregnation.  To  explain  the  origin  of  secondary  tumors  in  a  healthy 
organ  the  influence  of  the  primary  or  parent  tumor  must  manifestly  be 
assumed,  an  extraneous  influence  operating  by  the  mechanism  of  endo- 
genous cell-formation.  This  influence,  Dr.  Creighton  contends,  is  com- 
parable to  a  spermatic  influence,  which  is  exercised  in  some  unknown 
manner  by  the  parent  tumor.  Dr.  Creighton  attempted  to  produce  cancer 
artificially,  but  without  success. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  usually  gives  rise  to  two  classes  of  symptoms, 
namely,  general  and  local.  The  general  symptoms  may  precede  the  local, 
and  include  more  or  less  wasting;  a  peculiar  sallow,  cachectic  look,  with 
a  yellowish,  earthy  tint  of  countenance;  a  careworn,  gloomy  expression  ; 
debility  and  languor;  ansemia  and  its  accompaniments;  and  irregular 
fever.  These  vary  much  in  their  intensity  according  to  the  part  aflected, 
as  well  as  with  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  nature  of  the  cancer,  being 
most  marked  in  connection  with  the  scirrhous  variety.  The  local  symptoms 
may  be  summed  up  as  pain  and  tenderness,  or  other  subjective  sensations, 
often  very  severe,  the  pain  being  frequently  of  a  lancinating  or  burning 
character;  symptoms  resulting  from  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
part  affected,  these  being  in  many  cases  of  a  serious  character;  those  due 
to  pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  neighboring  structures,  and  objective  or 
physical  sigiu  afforded  by  the  growth  itself.  The  duration  of  cases  of 
malignant  disease  is  very  variable,  but  it  is  rarely  prolonged,  and  some- 
times they  run  an  acute  course. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer  belongs  chiefly  to  the  domain 
of  surgery,  the  morbid  growth,  when*  conveniently  situated,  and  when 
other  circumstances  are  favorable,  being  removed  by  operation,  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  use  of  caustic  applications  and  other  methods.  When 
cancer  attacks  internal  parts  no  medicine  is  of  any  avail  as  a  curative 
agent,  and  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  never  will  any  remedy  for 
this  disease  be  discovered.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  support  the  patient 
by  means  of  good  food  and  other  appropriate  measures,  and  to  treat  the 
case  symptomatically,  according  to  the  structure  which  happens  to  be 
involved. 


CHAPTER    XXXYL 

I.  DIABETES  MELLITUS—OLTCOSUBIA. 

Pathology  and  JEtiology. — The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  still  very 
uncertain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  class  of  diseases  to  which  this 
complaint  should  be  referred.     Under  these  circumstances  it  may  for  the 
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present  be  conveniently  discussed  among  the  constitutional  disorders,  as 
the  general  system  is  often  profoundly  affected  in  diabetes,  although  its 
phenomena  probably  depend  upon  derangement  of  a  special  function 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  body,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  referred  to  a 
local  cause  of  a  definite  character. 

Before  considering  the  pathology  of  diabetes  it  is  requisite  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  respecting  certain  physiological  questions  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  complaint.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  sugar  is  always  present  in  the  blood  during  life,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  diet  may  be.  Claude  Bernard  concluded  from  his  experi- 
ments that  in  the  normal  state  its  amount  fluctuated  between  from  one  to 
three  parts  per  thousand,  and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  due  maintenance 
of  nutritive  action,  the  sugar  being  used  up  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
Further,  this  eminent  physiologist  believed  that  it  can  only' be  destroyed 
within  certain  limits,  and  that  about  three  per  thousand  represents  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for  sugar,  beyond  which  amount  it  over- 
flows through  the  renal  organs,  and  is  excreted  with  the  urine.  He  also 
held  that  there  is  a  marked  diflTerence  between  arterial  and  venous  blood 
as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  each,  the  mean  differ- 
ence in  several  analyses  representing  about  0.300  part  per  one  thousand 
excess  in  arterial  blood.  Dr.  Pavy,  however,  who  has  recently  again 
brought  his  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  diabetes  prominently  before  the 
profession,'*'  affirms  that  the  experiments  which  led  to  these  conclusions 
were  fallacious,  and  that  naturally  the  blood  only  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  while  the  difierence  in  the  amount  of  sugar  belonging 
to  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  insignificant. 

With  regard  to  the  urine  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  fluid  is  per- 
fectly free  from  sugar  in  the  nornfal  state.  Pavy  states  that  when  suffi- 
ciently delicate  tests  are  employed,  it  can  be  shown  that  healthy  urine 
always  does  contain  sugar  in  minute  quantity;  that  a  sufficiency  to  give  a 
slight  reaction  under  ordinary  testing  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  that  some- 
times as  much  as  five  to  eight  parts  per  one  thousand  may  be  present  as 
an  incidental  occurrence.  Consequently  he  maintains  that  there  is  no 
abrupt  line  of  demarcation,  or  distinction  of  an  absolute  kind,  between  the 
urine  of  health  and  that  of  diabetes ;  and  that  the  difference,  as  regards 
the  urine,  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  chief  circumstances 
under  which  this  temporary  glycosuria  may  occur,  so  that  the  presence  of 
sugar  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  tests,  are  after  taking  food  con- 
taining much  sugar  or  starch  ;  after  the  administration  of  chloroform  ;  in 
poisoning  by  strychnine  or  woorara  ;  in  various  conditions  which  interfere 
with  respiration,  such  as  during  paroxysms  of  asthma  or  whooping-cough  ; 
in  certain  nervous  diseases,  for  example,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  or  apoplexy; 
and  in  connection  with  injuries  affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  liver,  and 
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Other  parts.     Glycosuria  can  also  be  iDduced  experimentally  in  several 
ways. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  blood  and  urine.  As  regards  the  blood,  a  certain  quantity  is  probably 
taken  up  directly  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  absorbents,  and  con- 
veyed along  the  thoracic  duct  to  the  general  circulation.  Bernard,  and 
those  who  agree  with  his  view^s,  account  for  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  chiefly  by  the  so-called  glycojenir,  theory.  This  observer  discovered 
that  in  health  a  substance  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  derived  from 
the  sugar  which  is  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  conveyed  by  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver.  This  substance  is  of  an 
amyloid  nature,  and  is  capable  of  being  readily  converted  into  grape 
sugar;  it  has  received  various  names,  the  chief  being  glycogen,  amyloid 
Bubdaiice^  zoamylin,  animal  or  hepatic  dextrin  or  starch,  and  Pavy  has  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  called  Bernardin,  after  its  eminent  discoverer.  It 
is  further  believed  that  a  peculiar  ferment  exists  in  the  blood  which  has 
the  power  of  converting  this  glycogen  into  grape  sugar.  According  to 
Bernard  and  his  followers,  this  conversion  is  being  constantly  carried  on 
in  the  liver  in  the  normal  state,  the  sugar  being  then  conveyed  by  the 
hepatic  vein  into  the  circulation,  and  gradually  undergoing  combustion  in 
the  peripheral  capillaries,  especially  in  those  of  the  muscles,  being  con- 
verted into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  contributing  to  force-production. 
This  destruction  of  the  sugar  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  difference 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  relative  proportion  of  sugar  contained  respectively 
in  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Bernard  also  affirmed  from  his  experiments, 
that  during  life  the  liver  contains  from  one  to  three  parts  per  one  thousand 
of  sugar,  derived  from  the  glycogen.  Pavy  is  strongly  opposed  to  these 
views,  and  his  theory  is,  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-assimilating  and  not  a 
sugar- forming  organ  ;  that  the  sugar  which  reaches  this  organ  is  converted 
into  and  stored  up  as  amyloid  substance  (he  objects  to  the  term  gly- 
cogen), but  that  this  material  is  not  reconverted  in  the  normal  state  into 
sugar;  and  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  is  to  detain  and  appro- 
priate the  sugar  which  passes  through  it,  changing  this  element  into  a  sub- 
stance which  can  be  afterwards  used  up  in  the  economy,  and  preventing 
it  from  passing  into  the  general  circulation  as  sugar,  which  is  incapable 
of  utilization.  He,  moreover,  maintains  that  amyloid  substance  can  also 
be  formed  from  nitrogenous  matter,  owing  to  a  rearrangement  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  recent  views  of  some  physiol- 
ogists, who  maintain  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  in  which  urea  is  produced. 
As  'to  the  amount  of  sugar  present  in  the  liver  Pavy  holds  that  this  is 
very  small,  that  the  large  proportion  found  by  Bernard  was  due  to  post- 
mortem change,  and  that  if  the  liver  is  frozen  immediately  after  death 
only  a  minute  quantity  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  it.  In  this  he  is 
supported  by  many  eminent  experimenters  in  physiology.  With  regard 
to  the  sugar  present  in  the  blood  in  health  he  affirms  that  it  is  not  derived 
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often  completely  altered,  being  thick,  guttural,  and  indistinct;  or  the 
patient  may  scarcely  be  able  to  articulate  at  all.  Offensive  matters  are 
hawked  or  coughed  up ;  and  the  breath  is  in  many  cases  very  foul,  some- 
times peculiarly  so.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  dyspnoea  is  not  uncom- 
monly present,  being  attended  with  very  noisy  breathing;  and  that  there 
may  be  a  liability  to  sudden  death  from  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  the 
ulceration  involving  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx.  Id  some  cases  there 
is  also  a  danger  of  hsemorrhage. 

Ulceration  of  the  throat  .is  often  attended  with  a  low  condition  of  the 
general  health,  and  there  may  be  much  emaciation  and  debility,  owing  to 
inability  to  swallow  food.  In  gangrenous  ulceration  there  is  a  danger  of 
septicajmic  symptoms  setting  in.  Of  course  when  the  ulceration  is  a  part 
of  some  special  disease,  such  as  scarlatina,  the  general  symptoms  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

The  ultimate  local  consequences  of  ulceration  are  also  liable  to  be  very 
unpleasant,  or  may  even  prove  dangerous  in  the  way  of  permanent  de- 
struction of  tissues,  adhesions,  and  contractions  after  cicatrization.  I  have 
seen  a  case  in  which  the  throat  was  one  large  chasm,  with  thickened  bands 
extending  along  its  walls,  every  trace  of  its  various  parts  having  disap- 
peared. Of  course  under  these  circumstances  swallowing  becomes  very 
difficult,  and  the  voice  is  permanently  altered. 

Diagnosis. — It  musst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  throat  may  be  ulcerated 
without  any  complaint  of  local  symptoms  being  made  by  the  patient.  The 
smell  of  the  breath  has  in  not  a  few  instances  led  me  to  the  discovery  of 
unsuspected  ulceration  in  this  part,  and  when  this  is  fetid,  the  throat 
should  always  be  carefully  examined.  lu  conducting  the  examination  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  uvula,  in  order  to  see  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  as  ulcers  are  not  uncommon  here,  and  may  otherwise  be 
overlooked.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  nature  of  any  ulceration  of 
the  throat,  and  especially  whether  it  is  of  a  syphilitic  character. 

pR0(iN08is. — Ulceration  of  the  throat  may  prove  immediately  dangerous, 
in  consequence  of  interfering  with  deglutition,  and  thus  affecting  nutrition; 
spreading  to  the  larynx ;  giving  rise  to  haemorrhage  ;  or  inducing  septi- 
cemia. Some  forms  are  difficult  to  cure.  The  destructive  effects  of  ulcera-' 
tion  may  lead  to  serious  permanent  mischief. 

Treatment. — 1.  Local. — For  most  ulcerations  of  the  throat  nothing 
answers  better  than  the  frequent  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  gargle 
(5  ij-iij  to  Oj ) ;  or  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  spray.  Follicular  ulcers,  as 
well  as  other  chronic  forms,  often  require  to  be  freely  touched  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  its  solution.  When  the  surface  is  sloughy,  antiseptic  gargles 
must  be  abundantly  employed,  such  as  one  containing  Condy*s  fluid,  car- 
bolic acid,  creasote,  or  chlorine,  and  they  may  be  used  alternately  with 
the  chlorate  of  potash  gargle.  In  gangrenous  forms  of  ulceration  exhibit- 
ing a  tendency  to  spread,  it  is  advisable  to  start  by  brushing  the  surface 
over  carefully  with  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  then  proceediDg  with 
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the  other  applications.     luhalations  coutainiDg  carbolic  acid,  crcasote,  or 
other  antiseptics  are  also  very  valuable. 

2.  General — It  is  very  important  before  commencing  treatment  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  any  throat  ulceration,  and  especially  whether  it  is 
due  to  syphilis.  If  such  is  the  case,  iodide  of  potassium  with  decoction  of 
cinchona  bark  or  quinine  generally  produces  the  best  results.  Sometimes 
a  course  of  mercury  is  required,  but  it  must  be  conducted  with  care.  It 
will  often  be  found,  even  in  syphilitic  cases  where  there  is  much  sloughing, 
that  dilute  nitric  acid  with  decoction  of  bark  brings  about  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  this  mixture  is  very  useful  in  other  forms  of  gangrenous  ulcera- 
tion. Tincture  of  steel,  in  doses  of  nj^xx-xl  every  four  or  six  hours,  is 
also  exceedingly  valuable,  especially  if  there  is  much  debility,  and  it  may 
be  combined  with  quinine.  The  internal  administration  of  chlorate  of 
potash  is  recommended  as  a  specific  remedy  in  throat  ulcerations.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  to  answer  just  as  well  if  freely  employed  locally,  but  it 
may  be  given  as  a  drink.  Dr.  Sansom  advocates  the  use  of  the  sulpho- 
Garbolates. 

Not  uncommonly  one  of  the  most  important  matters  requiring  attention 
is  the  feeding  of  the  patient.  In  many  cases,  owing  to  great  difficulty  or 
pain  being  experienced  in  swallowing,  very  little  or  no  nourishment  is 
taken,  and  hence  the  sysrem  becomes  greatly  lowered,  so  that  healthy  ac- 
tion cannot  take  place,  and  the  ulceration  will  not  heal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  patient  must  be  compelled  to  take  small  quantities  of  beef 
tea  and  milk  at  frequent  intervals,  and  in  this  way  a  considerable  amount 
of  nutriment  may  be  administered.  If  this  is  persevered  in  for  a  short 
time  the  patient  generally  becomes  able  to  swallow  easily,  and  there  is  a 
marked  effect  for  good  produced  on  the  ulceration.  At  the  same  time  a 
good  quantity  of  port  wine  should  be  given  in  similar  small  doses.  If 
deglutition  is  really  imi>ossible,  nutrient  enemata  must  be  employed. 

When  there  is  much  dyspnaa  accompanying  throat  ulceration  the  pa- 
tient must  be  carefully  watched,  as  remarkably  sudden  death  may  occur 
from  suffocation,  and  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  may  be  called  for  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Indeed,  in  cases  attended  with  great  danger  it  is  deci- 
dedly advisable  to  open  the  larynx  as  a  precautionary  measure,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  fear  of  sudden  death,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ulcerated 
structures  are  left  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  therefore  in  a  more  favorable  con- 
dition for  undergoing  the  healing  process. 

III.  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Throat. 

1.  Chronic  Pharyngeal  Caturrh. — This  is  a  ver/  common  condition,  the 
symptoms  being  uneasiness  or  soreness  of  the  throat,  increased  by  irritating 
substances;  roughness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice;  a  frequent  desire  to  clear 
the  throat;  hawking  and  cough,  especially  in  the  mornings,  there  being 
much  difficulty  in  removing  the  secretion  which  forms.    Examination 
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reveals  reduess,  frequently  with  permanent  enlargement  of  the  vesseh;  a 
rough  and  granular  appearance — granular  sore  throat,  or  numerous  en- 
larged fo\\iQ\eii—fo/licular  sore  throat,  or  raised  hard  papules  of  considerable 
size;  generally  much  thick  sticky  secretion;  and  superficial  erosions  or 
ulcerations,  or  follicular  ulcers.  Chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  disorders  of  the  stomach,  phthisis,  chronic  alcoholism,  excessive 
smoking,  too  much  talking  or  singing,  or  a  relaxed  uvula. 

2.  Relaxed  Mucous  Membrane  is  frequently  the  cause  of  unpleasant 
throat  symptoms,  and  it  either  follows  pharyngeal  catarrh,  or  is  associated 
with  general  debility.  A  quantitj'  of  secretion  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
fauces,  which  excites  cough.  A  relaxed  and  elongated  uvula  gives  rise  to 
very  uncomfortable  sensations,  with  a  tickling  cough,  which  comes  on  par- 
ticularly when  the  patient  lies  down  at  night,  owing  to  the  uvula  falling 
back  and  causing  irritation  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  It  may  excite  nausea 
and  vomiting. 

3.  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  TonsiU, — Enlargement  of  the  tonsils 
beginning  during  very  early  life  is  liable  to  lead  to  serious  results,  and, 
therefore,  when  examining  children  it  is  always  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  their  tonsils,  especially  if  they  are  rickety,  tubercular,  or 
strumous.  Its  pathological  causes  are :  1.  Chronic  infiammation,  either  fol- 
lowing acute  tonsillitis,  especially  after  several  attacks,  or  coming  on  gradu- 
ally. 2.  Persistent  or  frequently-repeated  co/i<7ex^io7i.  3.  Albuminoid  dit 
ease. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  enlarged  tonsils  are  difficulty  of  deglutition  and 
alteration  of  the  voice.  Breathing  is  not  uncommonly  interfered  with, 
and  the  report  frequently  given  is  **  that  the  child  makes  a  great  noise 
when  asleep,'*  snoring  loudly.  In  course  of  time  deformity  of  the  chest 
may  re.<ult  in  very  young  subjects,  from  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs.  Deafness  is  not  an  unusual  symptom.  On  inspection 
the  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  they  may  meet  in  the 
middle  line.  There  is  no  particular  reduess,  but  the  surface  appears 
granular  or  irregular,  and  white  opaque  accumulations  of  secretions  are 
often  observed  upon  it.  The  tonsils  feel  unusually  firm  and  hard.  The 
general  health  is  in  most  cases  below  par,  and  nutrition  may  be  interfered 
with,  so  that  growth  and  development  do  not  proceed  properly.  Chroni- 
cally enlarged  tonsils  are  not  uncommonly  liable  to  acute  exacerbations 
from  time  to  time. 

4.  Polypi  and  various  other  morbid  growtlis,  benign  or  malignant,  are 
in  rare  instances  met  with  in  the  throat.  They  cause  more  or  less  un- 
pleasant local  sensations,  with  obstruction  to  deglutition  or  breathing,  and 
abundant  secretion  may  be  hawked  or  coughed  up.  Sometimes  haemor- 
rhage takes  place.  The  nature  of  any  growth  is  revealed  on  examiuatioo, 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  when  it  cannot  be  seen. 

DiAONasis. — All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  chronic  aflfections  of  the 
throat  may  be  simulated  in  nervous  people  when  there  is  nothiog  really 
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wroDg;  and  that  certain  symptoms  which  are  attributed  to  other  diseases 
are  uot  UDCoramonly  due  to  some  abnormal  condition  of  this  part,  which 
has  been  overlooked.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  cough.  The 
habit  of  always  examining  the  throat  when  such  symptoms  are  present 
will  guard  against  this  error. 

Treatment. — In  treating  any  chronic  throat  affection,  it  is  requisite 
first  of  all  to  find  out  its  cause,  and  to  remove  this  if  possible.  Intem- 
perance in  drink,  excessive  smoking,  the  habitual  use  of  hot  spices  and 
condiment;^  in  excess,  or  too  much  speaking  in  public,  or  siugiug  must  be 
put  a  stop  to.  At  the  same  time  it  is  otlen  important  to  improve  the 
general  health  by  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions  and  diet,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  children  suffering  from  enlarged  tonsils,  for  whom  a 
change  to  the  seaside  often  proves  highly  beneficial.  If  the  alimentary 
canal  is  out  of  order,  it  must  be  attended  to.  The  internal  administra- 
tion of  quinine  and  iron,  acids  with  bitter  infusions,  or  nux  vomica  or 
strychnia  frequently  does  much  good.  Steel  wine  and  cod-liver  oil  are 
very  useful  for  children  whose  tonsils  are  chronically  enlarged. 

Locnl  treatment  is  essential.  The  regular  and  efficient  employment  of 
asiringent  applications  is  generally  called  for,  in  the  form  of  gargles,  glyc- 
erins, or  solutions  applied  with  a  brush,  spray,  lozenges,  or  powders.  The 
most  serviceable  topical  remedies  are  alum,  tannin,  dilute  mineral  acids, 
tincture  of  capsicum,  catechu,  tincture  of  steel,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate 
of  silver.  Infusion  of  roses  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum constitutes  an  agreeable  and  efficient  gargle.  Glycerin  of  tannin  is 
a  very  useful  application  in  many  chronic  conditions  of  the  throat.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  puncture  follicles,  and  then  touch  them  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  to  snip  off  an  elongated  uvula.  When  the  tonsils  are  enlarged, 
the  regular  application  of  strong  glycerin  of  tannin,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  tried,  but  generally  these  are  quite  ineffectual, 
and  the  tonsils  have  to  be  excised.  Afler  excision,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  tonsils  heal  properly,  as  they  are  apt  to  remain  in  a  painful  state 
for  some  time.  If  the  chest  is  becoming  deformed,  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  removing  the  tonsils.     Morbid  growths  may  also  need  excision. 

IV.  Rei'Ropharyngeal  Abscess. 

-Etiology. — This  is  a  very  rare  affection,  which  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic,  and  occurs  under  the  following  circumstances  :  1.  As  a  compU- 
caiioii  or  sequela  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  2.  In  pycemia.  3.  As  the 
result  of  local  injury  or  rfwecwc,  e.  g,,  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  laryngeal  cartilages.  4.  Extremely  rarely  as  the  termination 
of  a  primary  inflammation, 

SYMPTOMa — The  symptoms  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  are  pain  at  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  ;  much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  food  and  drink  re- 
turning by  the  nose ;  alteration  in  the  voice ;  cough ;  and  often  great 
dyspnoea,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.    The  abscess  may  be  seen  or  felt  in 
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the  pharynx,  or  it  may  form  an  external  enlargement ;  and  after  a  tiine 
fluctuation  can  be  detected  in  most  instances. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  at  once  letting  out  the  pus  by  careful  in- 
cision/aud  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  nutritious  diet, 
stimulants,  and  tonics. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Clinical  Characters. 

The  clinical  phenomena  which  are  to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of 
oesophageal  affections  include: 

1.  Morbid  Sensations,  namely  pain,  which  generally  seems  to  lie  deep  in 
the  chest,  as  if  between  the  shoulders,  and  fixed  in  some  particular  spot; 
as  well  as  other  abnormal  sensations,  such  as  fulness,  tightness,  oppressioo, 
burning  or  a  feeling  of  obstruction  by  a  foreign  body. 

2.  Pain  or  Difficulty  during  Deglutition, — When  this  symptom  is  noticed 
inquiry  must  be  made  with  regard  to  its  degree ;  whether  the  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  repeated  efforts  ;  if  it  can  be  localized  in  any  partic- 
ular spot ;  whether  it  has  come  on  gradually  and  steadily  increased  or 
suddenly,  and  if  it  is  constant  or  only  paroxysmal,  associated  or  not  with 
the  taking  of  food  ;  if  it  is  influenced  by  the  liquid  or  solid  character  of 
things  swallowed,  the  size  of  solids,  hot  or  cold  substances,  or  special  ar- 
ticles of  diet ;  and  whether  the  act  is  aided  by  any  particular  position. 

3.  Rejection  of  various  substances,  such  as  food,  mucus,  blood,  exuda- 
tion, pus,  etc.,  either  by  mere  regurgitation,  by  spasmodic  action,  or  by 
vomiting.  This  may  occur  immediately  after  taking  food  ;  or  only  after 
an  interval,  a  large  quantity  being  then  discharged,  as  if  the  materials 
had  been  accumulating  for  some  time.  Food  which  has  remained  in  the 
(Bsophagus  instead  of  entering  the  stomach  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
is  macerated  and  decomposed,  instead  of  having  undergone  the  digestive 
process. 

4.  Signs  revealed  on  physical  examination.  Physical  examination  often 
aids  materially  in  the  investigation  of  oesophageal  affections.*  This  in- 
cludes: a.  Pl  {m\\  inspection  of  the  throat,  b.  The  passage  of  an  (esophageal 
bougie,  which  must  be  done  cautiously.  By  the  use  of  this  instrument  im- 
portant information  may  be  obtained  :  (i.)  It  enables  the  practitioner  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  any  actual  obstruction,  as  well  as  its  seat  and  degree; 
whether  such  obstruction  is  constant  and  increasing,  or  only  present  from 
time  to  time ;  and  if  it  can  be  overcome  by  continuous  moderate  pres- 
sure, yielding  more  or  less  suddenly,     (ii.)  Should  there  be  obstruction. 
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the  actual  shape  of  the  obstructed  part  may  be  determined  by  making  the 
bougie  warm  and  soft,  and  thus  getting  a  mould  of  the  passage,  (iii.) 
Frequently  the  bougie  brings  up  materials  on  its  surface,  such  as  blood, 
pus,  or  cancer-cells,  which  should  then  be  examiued  microscopically. 
(iv.)  Occasionally  the  bougie  may  be  felt  to  pass  round  something,  such 
as  a  polypus,  e.  Auscultation,  This  is  sometimes  useful,  for  when  the 
stethoscope  is  applied  in  the  course  of  the  oesophagus  behind,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  made  to  swallow,  a  sound  may  be  produced  should  any  obstruc- 
tion be  present,  as  if  something  were  passing  through  a  narrowed  portion 
into  a  wider  part  beyond.  Dr.  Clifford  AUbutt  has  drawn  special  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  oesophageal  auscultation,  d.  External  examimifion: 
(i.)  For  any  swelling  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  gullet, 
which  might  indicate  dilatation  or  sacculation  of  this  tube ;  at  the  same 
time  noticing  whether  any  such  enlargement  is  influenced  by  taking  food 
or  drink,  or  by  the  act  of  vomiting  or  retching,  (ii.)  For  any  tumor  in 
the  neck  or  chest  likely  to  affect  the  functions  of  the  (Bsophagus,  by  ex- 
erting pressure  upon  this  tube  or  upon  its  nerves. 

SPECIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  individual  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  conveniently  de- 
scribed under  the  two  main  divisions:  I.  Acute  CEsophagitis.  II. 
Chronic  Diseases. 

I.  Acute  CEsophagitis. 

-^Etiology. — CEsophagitis  may  ari^e:  1.  As  a  simple  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, along  with  catarrh  of  other  mucous  membranes.  2.  From  direct 
i^j^^THf  ^y  foreign  bodies.  3.  From  irriUition  or  corrosion  by  chemical 
substances,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  corrosive  sublimate ;  ali^o  by  very  hot 
or  cold  articles.  4.  By  extension  of  thrush  or  diphtheria,  when  the  char- 
acteristic deposits  are  met  with.  5.  As  a  complirAition  of  the  specific  fevers, 
cholera,  pysemia,  and  other  acute  affections.  6.  In  connection  with  local 
organic  diseases,  such  as  ulcer  or  stricture. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation, 
viz.,  redness  and  sw^elling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  diminution  in  consist- 
ence, and  the  presence  of  various  secretions  or  deposits  on  the  surface,  dif- 
fering according  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation.  Occasionally  ulcera- 
tion is  seen,  and  superficial  erosions  are  common,  while,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion is  caused  by  corrosives,  there  may  be  much  destruction  of  tissue.  As 
a  rare  event  pus  forms  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

Symptoms. — More  or  less  pain  is  felt,  which  lies  deep  in  the  chest,  along 
the  course  of  the  oesophagus,  and  which  may  extend  to  the  epigastrium. 
If  ulceration  occurs  the  pain  is  very  severe  at  the  corresponding  s[>ot. 
Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful,  and  the  food  and  drink  may  be  ejected, 
either  immediately  by  spasm,  or  subsequently  by  vomiting,  along  with 
much  mucuSy  or  sometimes  with  blood,  pus,  or  membranous  shreds  or  casts. 
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Id  severe  cases  there  may  be  great  distress,  with  an  urgent  sense  of  oppres- 
sion  about  the  chest.  The  general  symptoms  are  of  a  febrile  character, 
and  there  is  much  thirst.  Should  the  oesophagus  be  corroded  or  ulcerated, 
perforation  may  possibly  take  place,  indicated  by  its  special  symptoms. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  no  special  treatment  is  required.  In  severe 
forms  of  oesophagitis  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  the  patient  suck  ioe 
freely,  to  give  only  liquid  and  mucilaginous  diet  in  small  quantities,  or,  if 
there  is  corrosion,  to  employ  nutrient  enemata,  so  that  the  oesophagus  may 
be  left  entirely  at  rest;  to  apply  hot  fomentations  externally,  and  toad- 
minister  opium  in  order  to  relieve  pain  and  to  procure  rest. 

II.  Chronic  Diseasfs  of  the  CEsophagus. 

These  are  of  much  importance,  and  may  be  described  under :  A.  Funt- 
tional  Derangements.     B.  Organic  Diseases. 

A.  Functional  Derangements, 

1.  Paralysis. — This  extremely  rare  condition  is  met  with  only  in  certaio 
nervous  affections,  viz.,  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  some  cases  of  brain  disease,  the  paralysis  which  follows 
diphtheria,  hysteria,  or  in  glosso- pharyngeal  paralysis. 

Symptoms. — Dysphagia  is  the  only  symptom  of  (esophageal  paralysis 
which  is  particularly  felt  with  regard  to  liquids,  these  tending  to  pass  into 
the  larynx.  Solids,  especially  large  pieces,  are  more  easily  swallowed, 
and  the  erect  posture  facilitates  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  bougie  caa 
be  passed  quite  readily. 

2.  (Esophagismns  or  Spasm. — A  slight  degree  of  oesophageal  spasm  is 
not  at  all  infrequent,  but  sometimes  this  condition  gives  rise  to  much  dis- 
tress, inducing  complete  obstruction. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  oesophagismus  are  :  1 .  Most  commonly  some 
nervous  condition,  especially  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis.  2.  Brain  dis- 
ease, very  rarely.  3.  Local  irritation,  especially  that  of  an  ulcer.  4. 
Occasionally  dyspepsia  with  flatulence.  5.  Irritation  of  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  oesophagus.  6.  Abuse  of  alcohol.  7.  Swallowing  uumaati- 
cated  lumps  of  food. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  a  constant  feeling  of  obstruction  in  some 
fixed  point,  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  impacted  in  the  gullet,  but  pain  is 
absent.  When  food  is  taken,  sudden  dysphagia  comes  on,  and  a  stoppage 
is  felt  at  a  certain  spot,  either  absolute  and  complete,  or  yielding  aher 
several  efforts  have  been  made  to  swallow,  this  event  often  occurriDg 
equally  suddenly.  The  attacks  are  not  constant  in  all  cases,  for  at  times 
deglutition  may  be  effected  comfortably.  The  act  is  often  influenced  by 
the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  food.  Usually  much  discomfort  is  felt 
during  the  attempts  at  swallowing,  with  a  sense  of  oppression  or  suffoca- 
tion, and  sometimes  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
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excited.  On  attempting  to  pass  a  bougie  its  progress  is  stopped,  but  afler 
careful  continued  pressure  the  spasm  givas  way,  sometimes  suddenly,  and 
the  instrument  passes  on.  In  the  cases  of  oesophagismus  which  have  &ileu 
under  my  notice  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  was  usually  affected,  but  the 
lower  end  may  be  involved.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  frequently  com- 
plained of,  especially  flatulence  and  eructations,  which  may  bring  on  the 
spasm.  There  are  no  signs  of  wasting  or  of  serious  organic  disease  as  a 
rule,  but  generally  the  patient  is  distinctly  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal. 
Should  CBSophagismus  be  due  to  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerves  of  the 
oesophagus,  this  will  probably  be  revealed  by  physical  signs. 

B.  Organic  Diseases, 

1.  Chronic  Ulceration. — An  ulcer  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  oesophagus, 
presenting  characters  similar  to  those  observed  in  gastric  ulcer,  which  will  . 
be  hereafter  described.     It  is  liable  to  give  way  and  to  cause  perforation. 

SYMPTOBiS. — Usually  considerable  localized  pain  is  experienced,  which 
is  of  a  burning  character.  Deglutition  is  very  painful  and  difficult,  or 
may  even  be  impracticable,  chiefly  on  account  of  spasm,  and  this  is  some- 
times the  only  symptom  observed.  Blood  and  mucus  may  be  exj)elled,  or 
brought  away  on  the  bougie.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  this 
instrument  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  ulceration. 

2.  Stricture  and  Obstruction, — The  conditions  which  may  cause  narrow- 
ing or  complete  closure  of  the  tube  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated : 

(i.)  Organic  changes  in  its  waifs,  viz.:  a.  Cancerous  infiltration,  b. 
Cicatricial  thickening  and  contraction  after  wounds,  ulcers,  or  corrosion. 
e.  Hypertrophy  of  its  coats,  especially  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue ;  or 
exudation  and  thickening,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  d.  Syph- 
ilitic growths,  e.  Ulceration,  with  induration  and  swelling  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  ulcer. 

(ii.)  Externxd  pressure  from :  a.  An  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  b.  En- 
larged lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  or  chest,  c.  Various  tumors  or 
growths  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  cancer,  fibrous  tumors,  exostoses;  as 
as  well  as  aneurisms  and  abscesses,  d.  Great  distension  of  the  pericardium 
by  fluid. 

(iii.)  Orowths  projecting  inwards  from  the  walls  of  the  a-sophagus^  or  from 
without,  these  being  generally  either  cancerous,  flbrous,  or  of  the  nature  of 
polypi. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  will  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  After  a  time  the  gullet 
becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied  above  the  seat  of  any  obstruction,  and 
in  this  distended  portion  food  is  apt  to  accumulate,  causing  irritation,  ul- 
ceration, and  sometimes  perforation.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also  liable 
to  ulcerate  at  the  point  of  stricture.  Below  this  point  the  tube  usually 
becomes  narrowed  and  atrophied. 
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Symptoms. — Dysphagia  is  the  chief  symptom  of  organic  obstruction  of 
the  o^^ophagus,  and  a  feeling  is  experienced  as  if  the  food  always  stops  at 
a  certain  spot,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  lies  behind  the  upper 
piece  of  the  sternum.  At  firi^t  the  difficulty  is  only  slight,  but  it  increases, 
usually  gradually  and  slowly,  until  at  last  nothing  whatever  will  pass. 
Li(]uids  and  soft  pulpy  substances  are  far  more  easily  swallowed  than 
solids,  especially  when  these  are  in  large  pieces;  hence  patients  suffering 
from  oesophageal  obstruction  learn  to  chew  their  food  thoroughly.  If  a 
good -sized  lump  can  be  got  through  the  narrowed  part,  what  follows  will 
then  pass  more  readily  for  a  time.  Food,  if  it  cannot  get  through  the  ob- 
struction, is  either  immediately  regurgitated  or  spasmodically  rejected; 
or  it  is  retained  in  a  dilatation  for  some  time,  and  then  discharged  in  large 
quantities,  being  almost  always  alkaline  in  reaction,  as  well  as  sodden  and 
decomposed.  A  good  deal  of  mucus  is  brought  up,  and  sometimes  blood 
or  pus,  should  there  be  ulcerati(m.  Pain  is  frequently  absent  or  verj 
slight,  but  if  cancer  or  an  ulcer  is  present  it  is  commonly  severe.  A  sense 
of  pressure  and  weight  in  the  chest  is  often  complained  of.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion is  seated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  symptoms  may 
appear  to  be  associated  with  the  stomach. 

In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  taking  uourishnient,  there 
will  be  more  or  less  emaciation  and  weakness,  these  symptoms  being  in 
many  cases  extreme,  the  abdomen  becoming  greatly  retracted,  and  the 
patient  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  starvation,  at  the  same  time  being  often 
very  hungry  and  thirsty. 

The  use  of  the  bougie  gives  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence, position,  degree,  shape,  and  rate  of  progress  of  any  stricture  or  ob- 
struction. It  may  also  reveal  its  cause  by  the  substances  which  it  brings 
up.  Auscultation  may  afford  some  aid  in  diagnosis.  A  tumor  usually 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  pressure  on  surrounding  structures,  as  well  as 
to  external  physical  signs. 

3.  Cancer  or  Malignant  Disease. — It  is  requisite  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  with  regard  to  this  extremely  rare  disease.  Males-and  per- 
sons of  advanced  years  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  oesopbageid 
cancer,  but  I  have  met  with  it  in  females. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  in- 
volved in  most  cases,  the  lower  portion  much  less  frequently,  and  only 
very  exceptionally  the  middle  part.  All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with, 
the  epithelial  variety  being  most  frequent  above,  and  scirrhous  near  the  car- 
diac orifice ;  the  growth  may  infiltrate  the  coats  and  extend  throughout 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  tube,  or  it  may  form  a  distinct  tumor.  The 
affected  part  is  thickened,  constricted,  hard,  and  irregular,  and  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  surface  is  liable  to  occur.  The  submucous  tissue  is  that  in 
which  the  formation  is  first  observed.  The  glands  in  the  neighborhood 
are  generally  cancerous,  but  other  organs  are  not  often  implicated. 

Symptoms. — In  addition  to  symptoms  pointing  to  oesophageal  obstruo- 
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tion,  there  is  much  pain,  generally  localized,  but  also  shooting  along  the 
sides,  or  upwards,  or  backwards  between  the  scapulse.  The  bougie  may 
bring  up  cancer-cells,  or  these  elements  may  be  discovered  in  the  materials 
rejected.  Signs  of  pressure  are  usually  evident,  especially  dyspncea.  Dys- 
peptic symptoms,  with  pyrosis  and  eructations,  are  common,  and  may  be 
present  tor  some  time  before  any  local  signs  of  the  disease  appear.  Great 
wasting  and  debility  are  generally  observed,  with  oedema  of  the  legs  ;  and 
the  cancerous  cachexia  may  be  well  marked.  CEsophageal  cancer  almost 
always  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  average  duration  being  about  thirteen 
months. 

4.  Dilatation  or  Potiching, — The  oesophagus  may  be  dilated  in  its  whole 
circumference,  or  a  hernia  or  sacculation  may  form  on  one  side.  This 
condition  arises  from  :  (i.)  Some  obstruction  most  commonly,  (ii.)  Lodg- 
ment of  a  foreign  body,  (iii.)  Paralysis  from  chronic  catarrh,  (iv.)  No 
evident  cause.  An  oesophageal  pouch  may  form  a  tumor  in  the  neck,  in- 
fluenced as  to  its  size  and  other  characters  by  taking  food  or  drink,  or  by 
the  act  of  vomiting.  Substances  collect  in  the  dilatation,  and  are  afler- 
wards  discharged  at  variable  intervals. 

5.  Perforation, — The  oesophagus  may  be  perforated  from  within  as  the 
result  of  ulceration,  cancer,  corrosive  destruction,  or  injury  by  a  foreign 
body;  or  from  without  by  an  aortic  aneurism,  an  absce^ss,  or  a  glandular 
or  other  tumor.  The  perforation  may  take  place  into  various  parts,  and 
the  symptoms  will  vary  accordingly.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with 
signs  of  collapse. 

General  Diagnosis,   Prognosis,   and  Treatment  of  Chronic 

(Esophageal  Diseases. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  case  occurs  in  which  symptoms  point  to  the  oesoph- 
agus the  diagnosis  has  to  determine:  1.  Whether  this  tube  is  itself 
organically  or  functionally  affected  ;  or  is  interfered  with  by  some  neigh- 
boring tumor  or  other  morbid  condition.  2.  The  nature  and  origin  of 
the  disease — if  organic,  whether  cancerous,  etc.;  if  functional,  whether  of 
the  nature  of  paralysis  or  spasm.  3.  The  seat  of  the  morbid  condition,  as 
regards  the  part  of  the  tube  involved. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  conditions  present,  and 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  the  following  points  must  be  care- 
fully taken  into  account :  1.  The  general  and  family  history  of  the  pa- 
tient; the  conditions  as  regards  age  and  other  circumstances;  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  complaint  with  respect  to  its  cause,  previous  duration, 
and  course.  2.  The  general  state  of  the  patient,  especially  as  to  the  degree 
of  emaciation  and  debility,  and  the  presence  of  any  diathesis.  3.  The 
degree,  characters,  and  situation  of  the  local  symptoms,  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  deglutition,  from  which  important  information  may  be 
gained.    4.  The  knowledge  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  bougie,  which  is 
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often  very  accurate  and  decisive ;  as  well  as  by  the  other  modes  of  physical 
examination  employed,  especially  with  the  view  of  determining  whether 
any  tumor  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus.  5.  Whether  any  signs 
of  adjacent  pressure  are  present.  6.  The  state  of  the  nervous  system.  7. 
The  condition  of  the  stomach.  8.  The  progress  of  the  case.  The  descrip- 
tions already  given  will  sufficiently  indicate  how  the  several  diseases  of 
the  oesophagus  differ  in  these  particulars. 

Prognosis. — Spasmodic  affections  of  the  oesophagus  are  not  dangerous 
as  a  rule,  but  they  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  Paralysis  is 
very  serious  in  most  cases,  being  a  part  of  some  grave  nervous  disease. 
In  all  organic  diseases  of  the  gullet  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable. 
In  ulceration  the  chief  dangers  result  from  perforation,  or  from  stricture 
after  healing.  Every  form  of  obstruction  involves  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis, and  when  cancer  exists  a  speedy  termination  may  be  foretold.  In 
some  of  the  conditions  which  cause  obstruction  the  prognosis  depends 
partly  on  the  effects  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  attended 
to.  If  a  hysterical  state  is  evident,  asafoetida,  aloetics,  iron,  and  valerian- 
ate of  zinc  are  indicated.  In  cases  of  serious  nervous  disease,  strychnine 
and  electricity  are  of  most  service,  but  generally  little  or  no  good  can  be 
done.  Attention  to  diet  is  most  essential  if  there  is  any  actual  obstruction; 
liquid  or  pulpy  nourishing  food  must  be  administered  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  the  patient  may  need  to  be  fed  at  intervals  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump.  At  last  nutrient  enemata  have  generally  to  be  employed, 
and  should  there  be  ulceration  they  are  decidedly  indicated  at  an  early 
period,  so  that  the  ulcer  may  not  be  irritated,  but  may  be  allowed  to  heal. 
Any  special  diathesis,  such  as  syphilis,  must  have  its  appropriate  remedies. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  frequently  require  attention.  The  strength  must  be 
kept  up  by  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  stimulants,  as  well  as  by  food. 

2.  External  local  applications  sometimes  do  good  in  oesophagismus,  such 
as  a  blister  over  the  sternum,  a  belladonna  plaster,  or  friction  with  bella- 
donna liniment.  Probably  these  act  beneficially  by  exerting  a  mental 
influence  upon  the  patient.  No  local  treatment  has  any  effect  whatever 
upon  other  conditions  of  the  oesophagus. 

3.  The  bougie  is  most  valuable  in  treatment,  as  well  as  in  diagnosis. 
The  threat  of  its  use  sometimes  does  good  in  spasmodic  cases;  audits 
regular  employment  often  leads  to  much  improvement  in  such  cases.  By 
its  aid  oesophageal  strictures  can  often  be  dilated,  but  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  passing  the  instrument,  especially  if  there  should  be  ulceration. 

4.  Various  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  sleeplessness,  or  vomiting,  frequently 
call  for  special  treatment,  for  instance,  the  administration  of  opium,  mor- 
phia, or  other  narcotics  ;  the  application  of  local  heat  or  of  ice ;  and  other 
remedial  measures. 

5.  In  some  instances  the  advisability  of  performing  cesophagoiomy  or 
gastrotomy  has  to  be  considered,  and  unquestionably  under  certain  circum- 
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stances  one  or  other  of  these  operations  ought  to  be  performed  with  the 
view  of  prolonging  life  and  relieving  distressing  symptoms. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BESPIHATORY  ORGANS. 

Clinical  Characters. 

The  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  the  respiratory  organs  vary  in 
their  precise  characters,  according  to  the  part  affk-ted  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease;  but  the  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  their  general 
features. 

1.  Morbid  sensations  are  very  commonly  complained  of.  When  the 
larynx  or  trachea  is  involved,  these  sensations  are  referred  to  this  portion 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  they  include  chiefly  mere  uneasiness,  soreness, 
or  actual  pain  of  variable  characters,  a  sense  of  burning,  a  feeling  of 
irritation,  or. a  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  present.  They  are 
often  increased  by  acts  causing  local  disturbance,  such  as  coughing,  speak- 
ing, or  singing.  There  may  be  external  tenderness  over  the  larynx,  espe- 
cially on  making  pressure  directly  backwards.  In  affections  of  the  bronchi, 
lungs,  or  pleurae,  pain  or  some  other  morbid  sensation  is  generally  expe- 
rienced over  some  part  of  the  chest,  upon  which  it  is  always  important  to 
observe  the  effects  of  cough  and  of  deep  inspiration. 

2.  The  act  of  breathing  is  frequently  disturbed  in  some  way  or  other, 
there  being  some  form  o^  dyspncea.  Any  obstruction  in  the  main  air-tube 
causes  serious  interference  with  respiration,  and  hence  in  laryngeal  and 
tracheal  diseases  breathing  is  frequently  noisy,  hissing,  whistling,  or  strid- 
ulous,  at  the  same  time  the  act  being  prolonged  and  labored ;  while  there 
may  be  signs  of  urgent  dyspnoea,  with  indications  that  little  or  no  air  en- 
ters the  lungs  during  inspiration,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
In  certain  conditions  expiration  is  undisturbed.  Laryngeal  dyspnoea  may 
be  constant  or  only  paroxysmal,  sometimes  coming  on  very  suddenly,  and 
being  always  liable  to  exacerbations.  As  regards  other  portions  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  the  characters  of  the  disorder  of  breathing  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

3.  Certain  expulsive  actions  are  excited,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
removal  of  some  source  of  irritation  in  connection  with  the  respiratory 
tract.  The  most  important  of  these  is  cough,  but  sneezing  and  hawking 
also  come  under  this  head,  the  former  being  excited  by  some  irritation  in 
the  nasal  passages,  the  latter  by  a  similar  condition  in  the  larynx  or 
throat.    Cough  difiers  in  its  characters  according  to  its  cause.    Laryngeal 
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cough  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  being  irritable  and  liable  to  come  on 
in  distressing  fits,  difficult  to  repress,  hard,  hoarse,  cracked,  croupous, 
metallic,  or  harking  in  quality,  or  occasionally  aphonic.  In  many  cases 
of  laryngeal  disease  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  cough  or  hawk,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  feeling  of  persistent  irritation  or  obstruction  being  experienced. 

4.  The  expulsive  acts  just  alluded  to  are  frequently  attended  with  the 
discharge  of  various  substances,  technically  termed  expectoration  or  sputcu 
These  may  consist  of  mucus,  muco-purulent  matter,  actual  pus,  croupous  or 
diphtheritic  exudation,  portions  of  morbid  structures,  or  of  the  tissues  of 
the  air- passages  or  lungs,  calcareous  particles,  or  other  materials. 

5.  ffceinopfysis  or  spiiiuig  of  blood  demands  notice  as  a  special  form  of 
expectoration,  this  being  a  symptom  of  considerable  importance. 

6.  The  voice  is  liable  to  more  or  less  alteration  in  its  characters  when 
the  larynx  is  implicated.  It  may  be  weak  to  complete' aphonia  ;  altered 
in  quality,  being  rough,  harsh,  hoarse,  croupy,  or  cracked  ;  or  changed  in 
pitch  or  range. 

7.  Occasionally  the  expired  air  presents  abnormal  characters. 

8.  In  diseases  affecting  the  larynx,  deglutition  may  be  somewhat  uneasy 
or  painful,  and  if  the  epiglottis  is  destroyed  the  act  of  swallowing  becomes 
difficult,  objects  being  apt  to  pass  into  the  air-passages.  In  exceptional 
cases  of  certain  lung-affections  the  patient  may  also  experience  some  dif- 
ficulty in  deglutition,  this  being  probably  due  to  reflex  nervous  disturbance. 

9.  The  general  aspect  and  posture  of  the  patient  often  afford  important 
indications  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  there- 
fore should  always  receive  particular  attention. 

• 

Physical  Examination. 

Physical  examination  constitutes  an  essential  and  most  important  part 
of  clinical  investigation  directed  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  this  subject 
needs  therefore  to  be  discussed  as  fully  and  completely  as  the  limits  of  this 
work  permit,  though  it  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  lengthy  details. 

A.  Examination  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. 

Physical  examination  directed  to  the  investigation  of  morbid  conditions 
afllecting  the  larynx  or  trachea  includes: 

1.  External  Examination  of  the  Neck. — This  may  reveal,  for  example, 
the  presence  of  any  tumor  interfering  with  the  main  air-tube,  or  a  fistulous 
communication  with  its  interior.  Direct  examination  over  the  larynx  aod 
trachea,  by  means  of  palpation  and  auscultation  more  especially,  may  also 
be  useful,  the  latter  method  detecting  alterations  in  the  breath -sounds,  or 
revealing  local  rhonchi. 

2.  Ecaminaiion  of  the  Throat  Internally. — Much  information  is  often 
gained  by  inspecting  this  part  with  a  good  light,  as  in  many  cases  the 
throat  and  larynx  are  afiected  with  similar  morbid  conditions.     The  state 
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of  the  epiglottis  can  aho  be  frequeutly  made  out  in  this  manner ;  or  it 
may  be  felt  by  the  finger. 

3.  Exaviination  of  the  Chest. — This  will  show  whether  there  is  any  ob- 
struction to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  or  if  there  is  any  tumor  in 
the  thorax,  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  air-tubes. 

4.  Examination  tvith  the  Laryngoscope, — The  laryngoscope  is  the  special 
instrument  employed  for  determining  the  state  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  although  it  is  possible  in  many  instances  to  come  to  a  tolerably 
accurate  conclusion  on  this  matter  without  its  aid,  yet  the  exact  conditions 
present  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  applying  local  remedies,  and  in  the  performance 
of  operations.  Much  practice  is  required  before  the  laryngoscope  can  be 
effectually  employed. 

The  laryngoscope  consists  of  an  apf)aratus  for  illuminating  the  back  of 
the  throat,  and  a  small  mirror,  which  is  introduced  into  this  region  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reflect  an  image  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Illumination 
is  usually  accomplished  by  reflectiou,  a  mirror  being  attached  to  the  ob- 
server's head  in  various  ways,  w4]ich  is  made  to  reflect  either  solar  light, 
or,  more  commonly,  light  derived  from  some  artificial  source.  Numerous 
lamps  have  been  invented,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  the  "  rack-movement 
lamp"  of  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  ;  but  any  lamp  which  yields  a  clear, 
strong,  and  steady  light  will  sufl[ice  for  ordinary  purjtoses.  Some  laryn- 
goscopists  employ  direct  illumination ^  by  means  of  a  lamp  placed  on  a  nar- 
row table  between  the  operator  and  the  patient,  having  a  powerful  lens 
directed  towards  the  latter,  and  being  screened  towards  the  former.  The 
oxyhydrogen  light  answers  best  for  this  method  of  illumination.  The 
throat  mirrors  ordinarily  used  are  circular,  varying  in  diameter  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  ;  but  if  the  tonsils  are  enlarged,  oval  or  oVoid  mirrors 
may  be  employed.  They  should  be  made  of  glass  backed  with  a  coating 
of  silver,  mounted  in  German  silver,  and  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  120° 
to  a  slender  shank,  which  is  inserted  into  a  handle. 

Mode  of  Examination, — The  patient  sits  opposite  the  observer,  with  the 
head  inclined  very  slightly  backwards,  an  interval  of  about  a  foot  being 
left  between  their  faces.  The  lamp  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  patient, 
the  flame  being  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  The  mouth  being  opened  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue  protruded,  this  is  held  gently  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  covered  with  a  handkerchief  or 
soft  napkin.  By  means  of  the  reflector  the  light  is  then  directed  to  the 
back  of  the  throat,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  disk  corresponds  to  the  base  of 
the  uvula.  The  throat-mirror,  having  been  properly  warmed  over  the 
lamp,  is  now  introduced,  the  handle  being  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  ;  its  reflecting  surface  is  directed  mi)re  or  less  ob- 
liquely downwards,  while  the  opposite  surface  touches  the  base  of  the  uvula, 
which  should  be  pushed  gently  upwards  and  backwards.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  introdaction  of  the  mirror,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  the 
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patient  take  a  deep  breath,  or  repeat  the  sound  "ah."  Some  persons  can 
bear  examination  for  any  length  of  time,  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  introduce  the  mirror  several  times  in  succession, 
for  a  few  seconds  each  time. 

It  is  requi:*ite  to  become  familiar  with  the  appearances  observed  with 
the  laryngoscope  in  the  healthy  larynx  before  this  instrument  can  be  of 
any  service  in  investigating  diseased  conditions.  The  morbid  conditions 
which  may  be  detected  are:  1.  Changes  in  color,  due  to  congestion,  in- 
flammation, or  other  causes.  2.  Alterations  in  the  size,  shape,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  epiglottis.  3.  Thickening  of  tissues,  with  irregularity,  resulting 
from  chronic  inflammation.  4.  (Edematous  swelling.  5.  Various  de- 
posits, especially  croupous  or  diphtheritic.  6.  Ulcerations.  7.  Growths 
and  tumors.  8.  Changes  in  the  shape  and  size  of  different  parts,  particu- 
larly of  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  9.  Derangement  of  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis,  as  observed  during  the  act  of  breathing  or  vocaliza- 
tion. 

B.  Examination  of  ih^  Chent. 

Physical  examination  of  the  chest  includes  that  of  its  walls  and  of  its 
several  contents..  The  present  section  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  ; 
other  structures  must,  however,  be  alluded  to  more  or  less,  but  the  exam- 
ination of  the  heart  and  vessels  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

There  are  some  general  points  of  practical  importance  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention  at  the  outset.  1.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  thorax  and  its  contents  is  essential  before  physical 
examination  can  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  their  morbid  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  requisite  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  normal 
physical  signs,  and  hence  students  should  first  practice  the  examination  of 
healthy  individuals.  2.  When  investigating  for  disease  the  chest  should 
be  exposed  to  the  full  extent  that  any  individual  case  may  require.  It  is 
of^en  necessary  to  strip  the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  com- 
pletely, and  in  the  case  of  males  and  children  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
about  doing  this;  the  examination  of  females  must  of  course  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  decency.  To  make  a  practice  of  examining  the  thorax 
through  garments  is  most  objectionable.  3.  The  patient  should  assume 
an  appropriate  position,  the  objects  aimed  at  being  to  place  the  superficial 
structures  under  such  conditions  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction or  perception  of  the  physical  signs,  and  to  enable  the  operator  to 
conduct  the  examination  in  a  comfortable  and  unrestrained  attitude.  Or- 
dinarily,  when  the  front  of  the  chest  is  being  examined,  the  patient  should 
sit  or  stand  with  the  hands  hanging  down  by  the  sides.  A  slightly  stoop- 
ing posture,  with  the  head  bent  forward  and  the  arms  well  folded  across 
the  chest,  so  that  the  scapulae  are  drawn  away  from  the  spine,  and  the 
muscles  are  put  on  the  stretch,  answers  best  for  the  examination  of  the 
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back.  The  sides  are  most  conveniently  reached  by  having  the  arms  raised 
vertically  above  the  head.  Of  course  the  position  has  in  many  cases  to  be 
modified  on  account  of  the  patient  being  confined  to  bed,  or  being  even 
unable  to  be  moved.  4.  The  investigation  ought  to  be  carried  out  thor- 
oughly and  completely,  whenever  circumstances  seem  to  require  this,  every 
part  of  the  chest  being  explored.  Certain  regions,  however,  demand 
special  attention,  viz.,  those  corresponding  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  both 
in  front  and  behind  ;  to  their  bases  posteriorly  and  laterally ;  and  to  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  5.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  examination  should 
be  conducted  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner.  The  different  methods 
should  be  gone  through  in  regular  succession,  the  lungs  being  first  attended 
to,  and  then  the  heart  and  vessels.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  com- 
plete the  examination  of  a  particular  region  before  proceeding  to  another 
part  of  the  chest.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  various  structures 
within  the  thorax  mutually  affect  the  physical  signs  which  they  severally 
present;  and  that  examination  of  one  organ  may  aid  in  detecting  some 
morbid  condition  in  another.  6.  Repeated  examination  may  be  needed 
before  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at.  Moreover,  in  many  acute 
cases  the  physical  signs  should  be  noted  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to 
observe  their  progress;  while  in  those  affections  which  are  known  to  have 
a  tendency  to  implicate  the  thoracic  organs,  these  organs  must  be  investi- 
gated as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  require.  7.  Certain  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  physical  signs  both  in  health  and  disease  must 
always  be  taken  into  account.  These  are  the  state  of  the  chest-walls,  as 
regards  the  amount  of  fat  and  muscle,  and  the  conditions  of  the  ribs  and 
cartilages;  the  form  of  the  thorax ;  the  part  over  which  the  examination 
is  made;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual  examined  ;  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  nervousness  and  hysteria  materially  affecting  the  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  actions;  the  manner  in  which  breathing  is  carried  on, 
many  persons  needing  instruction  as  to  how  to  perform  this  act ;  and  the 
amount  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  respira- 
tory act  as  regards  inspiration  and  expiration.  8.  When  examining  op- 
posite sides  of  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  comparing  them,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  examination  is  made  over  corresponding  regions,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  9.  A  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples or  theory  of  physical  examination  is  highly  desirable,  but  the  student 
must  remember  that  by  long-continued  experience  alone  can  he  become 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  practical  application  of  these  principles.  10. 
Physical  signs  are  but  indications  of  certain  physical  conditions;  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  signs  elicited  in 
any  particular  disease,  the  abnormal  physical  conditions  associated  with 
such  disease  must  be  clearly  understood. 
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Divisions  of  the  Thorax. 

For  the  purpose  of  describing  tlie  situation  and  limits  of  physical  signs 
elicited  in  connection  with  the  chest,  certain  imaginary  lines  are  drawn 
and  regions  marked  off,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows: 

I.  Lines, — These  are  drawn  vertically  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  and  are  thus  named  according  to  their  position :  1.  Mld-siemaL 
2.  Right  and  left  lateral  sternal,  3.  Nipple  or  mammary  line,  4.  Acromial, 
extending  from  the  acromion  process.  5.  Mid'OJcHlary,  6.  ^opti/ar,  along 
the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula.     7.  Mid-spinal. 

II.  Regions, — These  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Median,  included  within  the  width  of  the  sternum :  a.  Suprasternal, 
corresponding  to  the  depression  above  the  sternum,  b.  Upper  sternal^  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  border  of  the  third  cartilages,  c.  Lower  sternal,irom 
the  third  cartilages  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

2.  Anterolateral,  bounded  internally  by  the  margin  of  the  sternum;  ex- 
ternally by  the  acromial  line  on  each  side:  a.  Supraclavicular,  including 
the  space  above  the  clavicle,  and  bounded  superiorly  by  a  line  from  the 
outer  third  of  this  bone  to  the  trachea.  6.  Clavicular,  corresponding  to  the 
inner  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  clavicle,  c.  Infraclavicular,  limited  below 
by  the  lower  margin  of  the  third  rib.  d.  Mammary,  from  the  third  rib  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  sixth,  e,  Inframammary,  from  the  sixth  rib  to 
the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax. 

3.  Lateral,  bounded  in  front  by  the  acromial  line ;  behind  by  the  axil- 
lary border  of  the  scapula :  a.  Axillary,  from  the  apex  of  the  axilla  down 
to  a  line  continuous  with  the  lower  boundary  of  the  mammary  region. 
b.  Infra- axillary,  from  the  above  line  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax. 

4.  Posterior,  from  the  axillary  edge  of  the  scapula  to  the  middle  line 
behind  :  a.  Supraspinous  or  superior  scapular,  corresponding  to  the  supra- 
spinous fossa  of  the  scapula,  b.  Infraspinous  or  inferior  scapular,  opposite 
the  infraspinous  I'ossa.  c.  Infrascapular,  below  the  scapula  to  the  margin 
of  the  thorax,  and  extending  internally  to  the  spine,  d,  InterscapuUr, 
including  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  scapula  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  corresponding  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Methods  and  Objects  of  Physical  Examination. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  different  methods 
of  examination  employed  with  regard  to  their  nature,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  severally  performed,  and  what  each  is  capable  of  teaching  ; 
therefore  a  brief  outline  of  this  part  of  the  subject  will  now  be  given. 

I.  Inspection. — This  merely  signifies  "  the  act  of  looking,"  and  all  that 
need  be  said  about  the  mode  of  conducting  it  is,  that  different  views  of  the 
chest  must  be  taken  from  the  sides  and  behind  as  well  as  from  the  front, 
and  that  a  good  light  should  be  obtained.     Inspection  reveals:    1.  The 
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State  of  the  superficial  parts,  as  regards  color,  oedema,  amount  of  fat,  fulness 
of  the  veins,  and  other  couditions.  2.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  thorax, 
along  with  which  may  be  noted  the  state  of  the  suprasternal  and  supra- 
clavicular depressions ;  the  direction  of  the  ribs ;  the  characters  of  the 
intercostal  spaces ;  the  size  of  the  costal  angles  ( i.  e.,  the  angle  between 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  contiguous  rib-cartilages  on  each  side)  ;  and 
the  relative  height  of  the  shoulders.  3.  The  frequency,  extent,  and  char- 
acters of  the  respiratory  movements, 

II.  Palpation,  or  Application  of  the  Hand, — The  palmar  surface  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  is  applied  to  the  chest,  in  order  to  appreciate  certain 
impressions  which  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  grasp  the  sides,  particularly  in 
the  examination  of  children  ;  in  others  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  need 
be  used,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  localize  the  signs  ;  but  gener- 
ally it  is  best  to  feel  with  as  much  of  the  hand  as  can  be  applied. 
The  objects  of  palpation  are:  1.  To  give  more  accurate  iuformation 
with  regard  to  what  is  revealed  by  inspection.  2.  To  determine  the 
existence  and  characters  of  various  kinds  of  fremitus.  This  term  compre- 
hends certain  tactile  sensations  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  che^t,  aud 
which  are  classed  as:  (i.)  Vocal  fremitus,  produced  by  the  act  of  speaking 
or  crying,  (ii.)  Tussive  fremitus,  originated  by  coughing,  (iii.)  Bhonchal 
fremitus,  due  to  the  passage  of  air  during  the  act  of  breathing  through  the 
air-tubes,  when  certain  physical  conditions  are  present,  (iv.)  Friction 
fremitus,  elicited  by  the  rubbing  together  of  roughened  surfaces  of  the 
pleura.  3.  To  detect  the  presence  of  any  fluctuation,  or  of  succussion- 
movement. 

III.  Mensuration  or  Measurement, — In  some  cases  it  is  important  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  che^^t,  and  the 
extent  of  the  r^piratory  movements.  For  this  purpose  certain  measure- 
ments are  taken,  either  while  the  chest  is  at  rest,  or  in  different  states  as 
regards  expiration  and  inspiration.  The  only  measurements  likely  to  be 
required  are  :  1.  Circular  or  circumferential,  in  different  parts  of  the  chest. 
2.  Semicircular,  so  as  to  compare  the  two  sides.  3.  Anteropoderior,  in 
the  middle  line  and  on  either  side,  especially  under  the  clavicles  ;  aud 
transverse;  also  noticing  the  relations  of  these  two  diameters.  4.  Vertical, 
from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax,  o.  Local, 
particularly  from  the  nipple  to  the  mid-sternal  line,  and  from  the  same 
point  to  the  clavicle  on  each  side.  The  requisite  instruments  include  an 
ordinary  tape-measure  ;  a  double  tape-measure,  made  by  uniting  two  tapes 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  start  in  opposite  directions  from  the  same 
point,  which  is  useful  for  comparing  the  two  sides,  the  point  of  junction 
being  applied  to  the  middle  line  behind,  and  the  tapes  drawn  round,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  chest,  until  they  meet  in  the  mid-sternal  line  ;  and 
difiTerent  movable  calipers,  by  which  the  diameters  are  taken.  Several 
ingenious  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
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the  respiratory  movements  very  precisely,  but  they  are  of  little  practical 
value. 

Id  some  iustances  it  is  essential  to  get  an  outline  of  the  shape  as  well  as 
of  the  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  in  different  parts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  exact  capacity  of  each  half,  as  this  depends  much  on  the  form, 
the  measurement  being  sometimes  actually  less  on  the  side  which  has  the 
larger  sectional  area  and  volume.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
eirtometer,  and  a  convenient  form  of  this  instrument  consists  of  two  portions 
of  flexible  lead  tubing  of  small  calibre,  united  by  a  short  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing.  The  latter  is  fixed  over  the  spine,  and  the  two  parts  of 
lead  tubing  are  brought  round  the  sides  until  they  meet  in  the  middle  line 
in  front.  When  the  apparatus  is  removed  it  indicates  the  shape  as  well 
as  the  size  of  each  lateral  half  of  the  chest,  and  the  outline  may  then  be 
traced  on  paper.  Another  kind  of  measurement  which  may  be  here  men- 
tioned is  that  by  which  it  is  sought  to  ascertain  the  vital  capacity  of  the 
lungs,  some  form  of  spirometer  being  employed.  This  instrument  is  more 
of  physiological  interest  than  of  practical  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary affections. 

IV.  Percussion, — By  this  term  is  meant  "  the  act  of  striking,"  and  it 
affords  signs  of  the  highest  value  in  diagnosis.  There  are  two  ways  of 
performing  percussion,  viz.,  first,  by  striking  the  part  under  examination 
immediately,  which  is  called  immediate  or  direct  percussion  ;  secondly,  by 
placing  something  on  the  surface,  technically  named  a  pleximeter,  and  pe^ 
cussing  over  this,  which  is  termed  mediate  or  indirect  percussion.  As  a 
rule  the  latter  mode  should  be  employed,  but  the  former  is  useful  some- 
times, especially  when  percussing  over  a  bone,  such  as  the  clavicle.  A 
great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  carried  on  as  to  the  relative  value  of  in- 
struments or  of  the  fingers  in  percussion.  Some  practitioners  use  small 
plates  made  of  ivory  or  other  materials  to  place  on  the  chest,  and  a  light 
flexible  hammer  or  plessor  to  strike  with.  Other  instruments  are  also  em- 
ployed, but  without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject,  I  venture 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  fingers  is  much  preferable,  and 
answers  every  necessary  purpose.  The  following  description  may  give 
some  notion  as  to  how  this  mode  of  examination  is  to  be  conducted :  One 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  should  be  used  as  a  pleximeter,  especially 
the  fore  or  middle  finger,  but  the  little  finger  is  conveniently  applied  when 
percussing  above  the  clavicle.  It  must  be  laid  on  evenly  and  firmly,  with 
the  palmar  aspect  next  the  surface  of  the  chest.  Percussion  must  then  be 
made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  nails  being  appro- 
priately shortened.  Some  authorities  percuss  with  all  the  fingers,  either 
arranged  in  a  line,  or  gathered  into  a  cone  with  the  thumb ;  others  employ 
only  three,  two,  or  one.  It  is  well  to  practice  all  methods,  but  ordiDarily 
the  fore  and  middle  fingerd  together  answer  best,  or  in  light  percussion  the 
middle  finger  may  be  used  alone.  The  force  employed  must  vary  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances,  but  usually  it  should  only  be  moderate.    The  stroke 
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ghould  be  made  perpendicularly  to  the  surface;  from  the  wrist;  quickly 
aud  sharply ;  the  fingers  not  being  allowed  to  remain  on  for  too  long  a 
time. 

The  objects  of  percussion  are  :  1.  To  elicit  certain  sounds.  2.  To  bring 
out  different  senmtions,  such  as  tiie  amount  of  resistance,  elasticity,  fluctua- 
tion, etc.     These  physical  signs  will  be  considered  in  detail  further  on. 

V.  Auscultalion, — This  signifies  the  "  act  of  listening,"  which  may  also 
be  performed  in  two  ways.  This  ear  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  either 
directly,  or  only  with  the  intervention  of  a  handkerchief  or  towel,  which  is 
termed  immediate  or  direct  auscultation:  or  the  stethoscope  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  part  to  be  examined 
and  the  ear  of  the  operator,  this  mode  of  examination  constituting  mediate 
or  indirect  auscultation.  For  many  reasons  the  latter  method  should  be 
adopted  as  a  rule;  but  the  former  is  often  practiced  with  advantage, 
especially  in  the  examination  of  children^  aiui  when  auscultation  has  to  be 
performed  over  the  back.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  any  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  the  numerous  stethoscopes  which  have  been  recom- 
mended. A  great  deal  nitire  depends  upon  the  ability  to  auscult,  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  heard,  than  on  the  kind  of  instrument  employed ; 
and  any  simple  ordinary  stethoscope  answers  perfectly  well  if  the  ausculiator 
is  competent.  A  convenient  instrument  is  one  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  such  as  deal  or  cedar,  with  a  moderate-sized  hollow  stem,  a  well- 
fitting  and  slightly-hollowed  ear-piece,  and  a  rather  small  chest-extremity, 
which  will  fit  into  the  intercostal  spaces.  In  using  the  stethoscope,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  chest-end  is  applied  in  its  whole  circumference, 
without  undue  pressure ;  and  also  that  the  ear  is  properly  placed  upon  the 
ear-piece.  During  auscultation  the  instrument  must  not  be  hehl  by  the 
fingers ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  touched  by  clothing  or  any 
other  article  which  might  occasion  abnormal  sounds. 

So  far  as  the  respiratory  organs  are  concerned,  the  objects  of  auscultation 
are  to  investigate  sounds,  viz.:  1.  The  respiratory  or  breath  sounds.  2. 
Hdles  or  rhonchi,  which  include  adventitious  sounds  originating  in  the 
lungs  from  certain  abnormal  physical  conditions.  3.  Fridion-soundsy  due 
to  the  rubbing  together  of  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pleura.  4.  Certain 
peculiar  sounds,  viz.,  metallic  tinkling,  amphoric  echo,  and  the  bell  sound, 
which  are  met  with  in  rare  conditions  of  the  lungs  or  pleurie.  5.  Vocal 
resonaiice,  or  the  sound  produced  during  the  act  of  speaking  or  crying. 
6.   Tussive  resonance,  or  the  sound  elicited  by  the  act  of  coughing. 

VI.  Succussion, — This  mode  of  examination  is  rarely  required,  and  it 
simply  means  "shaking  the  patient,"  when  a  splashing  sensation  is  felt,  or 
a  splashing  sound  is  heard  in  exceptional  cases,  where  a  mixture  of  air  and 
fluid  exists  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

VII.  Detemiinaiion  of  the  Displacement  of  Organs  is  ordinarily  ranked 

as  a  special  method  of  examination,  but  in  reality  it  is  merely  a  conclu- 

sioD  founded  on  the  information  derived  from  some  of  the  other  modes 
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alreaily  considered.  At  the  same  time  displacement  of  organs,  butb  tho- 
racic and  abdominal)  oft«n  gives  most  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnogis of 
abnormal  conditions. 

VIII.  The  Use  of  the  Aapirateur  or  Exploratory  Trocar  maybe  classed 
as  a  mode  of  examination,  as  these  instruments  occasionally  afford  most 
important  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions  within  the  chest 

Other  modes  of  examination  have  been  described,  but  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  practical  value  to  call  for  notice  in  this  work. 

Special  Physical  Signs. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  modes  of  examination,  the  physical 
signs  will  now  bo  considered  under  the  following  headings :  I.  Shape 
AND  Size  of  thk  Che-^t.  II.  Movements  of  Respiration.  III.  Va- 
rious Kinds  of  Fremitus.  IV.  Percu.ssion  Signs.  V.  Auscultation 
Signs.    VI.  Succussion. 

I.  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Chest. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  chest  are  ascertained  by  in9pedio7i,  palpationt 
and  measurement  They  may  be  considered  together,  as  they  generally 
bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  the  thorax  being  larger  in  propurtioD 
as  it  approaches  the  circular  form  ;  while  both  its  capacity  and  its  shape 
depend  considerably  on  the  direction  of  the  ribs,  and  on  their  relative  po- 
sition to  each  other.  In  healthy  children  the  thorax  is  comparatively 
large,  and  nearly  circular  in  form;  in  adults  it  is  usually  more  or  less 
elliptical  during  ordinary  breathing,  the  long  diameter  being  transverse. 
Many  diversities  of  form  may,  however,  be  observed  within  the  range  of 
health,  and  though  there  ought  to  be  no  obvious  want  of  symmetry  between 
the  two  sides,  slight  differences  can  genenvUy  be  detected. 

A.  Deviations  from  the  Normal  not  due  to  Exiting  Disease. 

1.  The  thorax  may  be  small  and  contracted  in  its  capacity,  this  condi- 
tion being  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Two  forms  of  small  chest  are 
met  with,  viz.:  a.  That  in  which  the  ribs  are  very  oblique  and  the  inte^ 
costal  spaces  wide  ;  the  chest  is  long  and  narrow  in  all  its  diameters;  the 
costal  angles  are  very  acute;  while  the  scapulae  are  often  tilted  up  behind, 
so  as  to  resemble  wings,  this  form  of  chest  having  on  this  account  been 
termed  alar  or  wiriged,  b.  That  in  which  the  front  of  the  chest  is  flat- 
tened, so  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  very  small. 

2.  Some  important  deformities  of  the  chest  are  originated  during  the 
period  of  infancy  and  childhood,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  amount 
of  air  entering  the  lungs  during  the  act  of  breathing.  This  may  be  due 
either  to  some  obstruction  in  the  air-passages;  to  a  weak  conditioD  of  the 
muscles  which  expand  the  chest ;  or  to  both  these  causes  combioed  ;  and 
the  deformities  are  more  liable  to  occur  in  proportion  to  the  yielding  nature 
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of  the  thoracic  walls.  Wheu  these  conditions  exist,  sufficient  air  does  not 
reach  the  lungs  during  inspiration  to  enable  them  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
produced  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  hence  the  chest  is  driven  in 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  external  atmospheric  pressure,  being  also  partly 
drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  possibly  of  other  muscles. 
The  chief  diseases  originating  the  obstruction  which  leads  to  deformity  of 
the  chest  are  bronchitis,  whooping-cough,  laryngismus  stridulus,  croup, 
and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils. 

Four  special  deformities  of  the  chest  have  to  be  described,  namely  : 
a.   Transversely  Constricted, — This  is  a  very  frequent  deviation  from  the 
normal,  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  presenting  in  front  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove  or  depression,  passing  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

6.  Pigeon- bread. — Here  there  is  a  falling  in  of  the  true  ribs  on  each 
side,  80  that  they  become  more  or  less  straight  in  front  of  their  angles, 
while  the  sternum  is  actually  or  seems  to  be  projected  forwards.  Hence 
a  transverse  section  of  the  chest  would  be  triangular,  with  the  base  behind 
and  the  apex  in  front.  The  ensiform  cartilage  is  also  frequently  bent 
sharply  backwards  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  where  there  is  conse- 
quently an  angular  ridge  or  prominence.  More  or  less  transverse  constric- 
tion is  always  observe<l  along  with  the  pigeon -breast. 

c.  Anteriorly  depressed. — Occasionally  the  part  of  the  sternum  below  the 
third  cartilages  is  considerably  depressed,  so  as  to  present  a  concavity  of 
variable  depth,  carrying  with  it  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  rib-carti- 
lages. In  some  instances  this  deformity  is  congenital,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case. 

d.  Rickety. — The  true  rickety  thorax  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  more 
or  less  flattened  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  where  there  is  a 
marked  bend  ;  on  each  side  a  groove,  varying  in  breadth  and  depth,  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  which  may  extend  from  the  first  to 
the  ninth  or  tenth  ribs,  but  is  most  marked  about  opposite  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ;  this  corresponds  mainly  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ribs 
with  their  cartilages,  which  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  nodular  swellings, 
but  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  formed  more  by  the  ribs  than  by  the  car- 
tilages. In  front  of  this  groove  the  cartilages  are  more  or  less  curved, 
and  the  sternum  is  somewhat  prominent,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  di- 
ameter is  increased.  The  greatest  lateral  diameter  is  opposite  the  angle  of 
junction  between  the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions ;  and  the  shortest  corres- 
ponds with  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  depressions.  The  solid  organs  under- 
neath will  influence  the  form  of  the  rickety  chest. 

3.  The  thorax  may  be  deformed  as  the  result  of  occupation,  of  the 
pressure  of  stays  or  belts,  or  of  previous  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  ribs 
or  spinal  column. 
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B.   Changes  in  Shape  and  Size  due  to  Existing  Disease, 

1.  General  Enlargement. — In  this  condition  the  chest  is  raore  or  less  ex- 
panded, approaching  to  the  form  and  size  which  it  presents  after  a  deep 
inspiration,  or  even  going  beyond  this,  so  as  to  become  "barrel  shaped." 
The  enlargement  may  involve  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax,  or  only  its 
upper  or  lower  part.  Causes,  a.  Emphysema  usually.  6.  Extreme 
double  pleuritic  effusion  very  rarely. 

2.  General  Diminution, — This  is  the  opposite  of  enlargement,  and  the 
thorax  may  assume  either  the  alar  or  flattened  form.  It  may  result 
from  phthisis,  but  the  two  sides  are  rarely  contracted  to  an  equal  extent, 
while  local  depressions  are  usually  observed  in  this  disease. 

3.  Unilateral  Enlargement. — An  enlarged  side  is  usually  more  rounded 
than  the  opposite  one,  and  appears  to  be  short,  having  a  comparatively 
long  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  a  large  costal  angle.  The  correspond- 
ing shoulder  is  raised,  and  the  spine  tends  to  be  curved  towards  the  oppo- 
site side.  Causes,  a.  Conditions  of  the  pleura,  (i.)  Pleuritic  effusion 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  (ii.)  Occasionally  pneumothorax  or  hydro- 
pneumothorax,  (iii.)  Very  rarely  haeraothorax.  b.  Conditions  of  tiu 
lung,  (i.)  Hypertrophy  or  distension  of  one  lung,  (ii.)  Secondary  can- 
cer. 

4.  Unilateral'  Diminution  or  Retrarii/)n. — The  characters  are  the  reverse 
of  those  observed  in  enlargement,  the  entire  side  being  small  and  cramped, 
while  the  limbs  are  aggregated  together  to  a  variable  degree.  Causes,  o. 
In  most  instances  pleuritic  adhesions,  binding  down  the  lung  so  that  it 
cannot  expand.  In  all  cases  of  retracted  side  pleuritic  adhesions  are 
formed  after  a  while.  6.  Ci)llapse  of  the  lung  from  any  cause,  c 
Changes  in  the  lung  structure  diminishing  its  volume  and  power  of  expan- 
sion, namely,  phthisis,  chronic  or  inters^titial  pneumonia,  primary  cancer. 

5.  Local  Enlargement  or  Bulging. — This  alteration  necessarily  varies 
much  in  its  extent  and  form,  and  careful  measurement  may  be  required 
in  order  to  determine  it  accurately.     Causes.  The  most  frequent  and  im- 
portant causes  of  bulging  of  the  chest  are  enlargement  of  the  heart,  peri- 
cardial effu:<ion,  and  aneurism  of  one  of  the  great  vessels.     The  remain- 
ing causes,  which  are  Very  uncommon,  include  :  a.   Conditions  of  the  pleura. 
(i.)  Empyema  pointing  on  the  surface,     (ii.)  Localized  pleuritic  effusion. 
(iii.)  Localized  pneumothorax.     6.    Conditions  of  the  lung,     (i.)    Pneu- 
monia at  the  base  or  apex,     (ii.)  A  large  phthisical  cavity  at  the  apex. 
(iii.)     Localized  emphysema,     (iv.)  Very  rarely  a  hernial  protrusion,    c 
Mediastinal  tumors  or  enlarged  glands,     d.  Enlargements  of  the  liver 
or  spleen,     e.  Disease  of  the  sternum  or  ribs,  or  of  their  investing  perios- 
teum.   /.  Superficial  abscesses  and  growths. 

6.  Local  Diminution  or  Depression. — Causes,  (i.)  Phthisis,  the  depres- 
sion being  due  to  the  local  changes  in  the  lung  and  the  accompanyiDg 
pleurisy,  and  especially  affecting  the  supra  and  infraclavicular  regions, 
(ii.)  Localized  pleuritic  adhesions. 
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7.  The  costal  angles  and  intercosial  spaces  are  often  altered  in  size  ;  and 
the  latter  are  frequently  abnormally  bulged  or  depressed,  as  the  result  of 
morbid  conditions  of  the  pleura.  Anything  that  affects  the  size  of  the  chest, 
either  generally  or  unilaterally,  will  necessarily  influence  that  of  the 
costal  angle  and  intercostal  spaces ;  while  the  latter  will  also  be  altered 
locally  along  with  any  local  bulging  or  depression. 

II.  Movements  of  Respiration. 

The  respiratory  movements  are  also  investifjated  by  inspection,  palpa- 
tion and  mensuration.  When  examining  for  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve these  movements  during  ordinary  and  forced  respiration. 

The  following  facts  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments must  be  borne  in  mind  :  1.  They  are  partly  costal  or  thorocic;  partly 
diaphrngmailc  or  abdombtnl.  The  thoracic  movements  are  made  up  during 
inspiration  of  elevation  and  expansion ;  during  expiration  of  depression  and 
retraction.  2.  In  health  there  is  no  obvious  difference  in  the  movements 
of  the  two  sides.  3.  In  males  and  children  the  diaphragm  and  lower 
ribs  chiefly  act  during  ordinary  breathing,  the  movements  being  mainly 
abdominal ;  while  in  females  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  moves  most,  and 
breathing  is  upper  costal.  During  forced  respiration  the  movements  are 
chiefly  upper  costal  in  all  individuals.  4.  The  ordinary  number  of  respi- 
rations ranges  from  16  to  20  per  minute.  5.  Expiration  is  slightly  longer 
than  inspiration,  the  ratio  being  about  12  to  10  in  males,  14  to  10  in  females. 
6.  The  intercostal  spaces  in  most  parts  become  rather  more  hollow  during 
inspiration,  as  well  as  the  supraclavicular  fossae.  This  is  especially  no- 
ticed when  a  deep  breath  is  drawn,  and  the  sinking  of  the  spaces  is  best 
observed  towards  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest.  7.  Inspiration 
18  almost  entirely  effected  by  muscular  action  ;  expiration  chiefly  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  aided  somewhat  by  muscular  force, 
which  is  called  into  play  to  a  much  greater  degree  during  forced  respira- 
tion. 

Abnormal  Respiratory  Movements. 

The  deviations  from  the  normal  which  the  respiratory  movements  pife- 
sent  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 

A.  Alterations  Affecting  the  General  Movements. 

1.  Alterations  in  Frequency. — The  respirations  may  be  counted  by 
watching  the  movements,  or  by  applying  the  hand  over  the  epigastrium. 
Their  frequency  may  be:  (i.)  Increased.  Causes,  a.  Most  conditions 
which  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  any  way,  and  which  give 
rise  to  any  form  of  dyspnoea,  h.  Many  cardiac  aff*ections.  c.  Certain 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  hysteria,  d.  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood, 
for  example,  that  present  in  ansemia  or  fevers,     (ii.)  Diminished.     A  slow 
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rate  of  breathing  is  often  noticed  in  apoplexy,  narcotic  poisouing,  and 
some  nervous  derangements,  e.  g.y  trance. 

2.  General  MovemenU  in  Excess, — The  patient  breathes  deeply  and  with 
unusual  force,  the  extraordinary  muscles  being  brought  into  play;  the 
range  of  movement  is  greater ;  and  more  air  is  changed  during  each  respi- 
ration. Causes,  a.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  lungs,  such  as  diseases  in  these  organs  themselves,  «.^., 
pneumonia,  congestion,  oedema,  bronchitis,  accumulations  in  the  pleur©, 
or  abdominal  enlargements  (ascites,  enlarged  liver).  6.  Cardiac  diseases, 
which  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  hence  interfere  with  its 
proper  aeration,  c.  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood  itself,  such 
as  anaemia. 

3.  General  Movements  Deficient, — This  deviation  may  be  associated  either 
with  increased,  normal,  or  diminished  frequency.  Causes,  a.  Anything 
that  extensively  obstructs  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  e,  g.,  capillary  bron- 
chitis, double  pneumonia,  or  effusion  into  both  pleurae.  6.  Painful  chest 
affections,  e.  ^.,  acute  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  pleurodynia,  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, c.  Rarely  interference  with  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
from  spasm  or  paralysis,  d.  Certain  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, e.  g,,  narcotic  poisoning  and  trance,  e.  Very  rarely  infiltration  of  the 
chest-walls  with  cancer. 

4.  Altered  Relation  between  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Movements. — (i.) 
Thoracic  movements  in  excess^  from  diminished  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
Causes,  a.  Usually  some  accumulation  in  the  abdomen,  mechanically 
interfering  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  such  as  ascites,  flatus,  or  a 
large  tumor.  6.  Conditions  which  render  movement  of  the  diaphragm  or 
ab<lo!ninal  walls  painful,  especially  peritonitis,  but  also  diaphragmatic  pleu- 
risy, muscular  rheumatism,  and  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  abdom- 
inal walls,  c.  Extreme  pericardial  effusion,  d.  Paralysisof  the  diaphragm 
from  any  cause,  (ii.)  Diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  movements  in  excess. 
Causes,  a.  Any  condition  which  is  attended  with  pain  on  bringing  the 
chest-walls  into  play,  e.  g.y  pleurisy,  pleurodynia,  b.  Paralysis  of  the  thor- 
acic muscles,  c.  Obstruction  in  connection  with  the  air-passages,  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  air. 

5.  Alteration  in  the  Batio  between  the  E^iansion  and  Elevation  Movements 
of  the  Ribs. — The  only  important  deviation  in  this  respect  is  a  diminution 
in  the  expansion  movement,  which  may  amount  to  its  complete  absence. 
It  is  especially  observed  during  forced  breathing,  when  there  may  appear 
to  be  considerable  movement  of  the  chest,  but  none  of  the  expansile  kind. 
Causes,  a.  General  emphysema,  the  lungs  being  already  distended,  and 
the  chest  expanded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  b.  Rigidity  of  the  chest- 
walls,  c.  Anything  within  or  external  to  the  lungs  which  either  prevents 
them  from  acting,  or  interferes  with  the  entrance  of  the  air, «.  ^.,  pulmonary 
consolidations,  pleuritic  accumulations  or  adhesions,  or  prewure  on  the 
air- tubes. 
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6.  Alterations  in  the  Rhythm  of  the  Respiratory  Act, — Uuequal  or  jerky 
breathing  is  oflen  noticed  in  certain  nervous  disorders,  such  as  chorea  and 
hysteria.  The  most  important  change  in  rhythm,  however,  is  that  in 
Mr'hich  the  relative  length  of  inspiration  and  expiration  becomes  diHturbedy  the 
former  being  more  or  less  short  and  quick,  and  the  latter  prolonged, 
slowly  performed,  and  often  labored.  Expiratory  dyspnma.  Causes,  a. 
Diminution  in  the  elasticity  of  the  lung-tii^sue  and  chest-walls,  which  is 
particularly  observed  in  emphysema  with  rigid  chest.  Expiration  becomes 
then  either  entirely  a  muscular  act,  or  far  more  so  than  in  the  normal  con- 
dition. 6.  Some  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  air  through  the  principal 
air-passages,  or  narrowing  of  a  large  number  of  bronchi. 

7.  Depression  of  the  Chest-walls  during  Inspiration — Inspiratory  Dysp- 
noea.— Instead  of  expanding  during  inspiration,  the  chest  may  fall  in  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  especially  at  its  lower  part,  producing  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  one  of  the  forms  of  deformed  thorax  already  de- 
scribed. This  deviation  is  chiefly  observed  in  children.  Causes,  a.  Al- 
most invariably  some  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  conditions  to  which  such  obstruction  is  mainly  due  are:  (i.)  Bron- 
chitis, (ii.)  Whooping-cough,  (iii.)  Anything  tending  to  occlude  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  e.  g.,  croup,  oedema  gloltidis,  laryngismus  stridulus, 
pressure  of  a  tumor  or  aneurism,  (iv.)  Enlarged  tonsils  or  other  impedi- 
ment about  the  pharynx.  6.  Occasionally,  it  is  said,  very  rapid  oedema  of 
the  luug  or  hydrothorax. 

B.  Alterations  Affecting  Unilateral  Movements. 

1.  Inequality  of  the  Respiratory  Movements  on  Opposite  Sides. — This  is 
usually  due  to  deficient  or  complete  want  of  expansion  on  one  side.  Causes. 
a.  Some  accumulation  in  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  or  adhesions  binding 
down  the  lung,  and  preventing  its  expansion  more  or  less.  b.  Changes  in 
the  lung- tissue  on  one  side,  interfering  with  its  inflation,  e.  </.,  acute  or 
chronic  pneumonia,  phthisis,  cancer,  c.  Pressure  on  either  chief  bronchus 
by  a  tumor  or  obstruction  of  its  canal,  air  being  thus  prevented  from 
passing  into  the  lung.  d.  Painful  aflections  of  one  side,  e.  Unilateral 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  rarely.  When  the  movements  of  one  side  are 
interfered  with,  those  of  the  opposite  side  frequently  become  excessive* 
owing  to  the  corresponding  lung  having  to  perform  extra  work. 

2.  Altered  Relation  of  the  Abdominal  to  the  Thoracic  Movements  on  One 
Side. — This  is  certainly  observed  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

3.  Unilateral  Inspiratory  Dyspnoea. — The  cheat-wall  may  fall  in  on  one 
side  during  inspiration,  owing  to  obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus. 

C.  Local  Changes  in  Movement. 
1.  The  oommoD  deviation  met  with  is  a  local  deficiency ^  in  which  both 
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expansion  and  eleTatioD  are  ioTolved,  but  especial! v  the  former.     The 
UHial  cau-^s  of  tbis  chinge  are  phthisis  ami  localized  pleuritic  adhesioDs. 
2.  Occasionally  a  limits  uifiin^in  during  inspiratioD  is  observed,  due 
lo  oh$tnictioD  of  one  i»f  the  smaller  bronchial  divisions. 

D.  Abnormal  Moremenh  of  the  Intercostnl  Spaces, 

In  pleuritic  effusion,  pneumonia,  and  other  conditions  which  affect  the 
movements  of  the  chest,  the  intercostal  spaces  frequently  do  not  exhibit 
their  usual  changes  of  form  during  the  act  of  breathing,  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  extreme  pleuritic  effusion  an  undulatory  motion  is  perceptible. 
These  spaces  are  often  quite  motionless  over  the  seat  of  local  deficiency  in 
moven>ent. 

III.   EXAMINATIOS   OF   VARIOUS   KlXDS  OF   FREMITUS. 

A.  Vocal  and  Cry  Fremitus. — Vocal  fremitas  is  investigated  by  ap- 
plying the  hand  lo  the  ^urfaoe,  while  the  patient  repeats  the  words  "  ninety- 
nine,"  or  counts  from  one  to  ten.  As  alrejidy  remarket],  the  cry  answers 
the  same  purp<ise  in  children.  The  normal  variations  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  voice,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  the  state  of  the  chest-walls, 
and  the  part  of  the  chest  over  which  the  examination  is  made,  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  As  a  rule  v<>cal  fremitas  is  more  marked  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side,  especially  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  frout 

The  changes  which  may  be  observetl  in  disease  are: 

1.  Changes  in  Ana, — This  may  be  (i.*»  Increased,  in  distension  of  the 
lungs  from  emphysema  or  hypertn>phy.  » ii.  •  Diminijthed,  when  the  lung 
is  retracted  by  adhesions,  or  pushed  aside  by  some  solid  mass,  such  as  an 
enlarged  heart. 

2.  Changes  in  IntenfUu. — ^,i.)  Inrrett^d.     Caysfs.     a.  Consolidation  of 
the  lung  from  any  cause,  provided  that  the  consolidating  material  is  not 
too  abundant,  or  too  dense  or  pulpy  ;  and  that  it  iuchtses  tubes  containing 
air.     Vocal  fremitus  is  especially  marketl  if  at  the  same  time  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  dilated,  or  if  cavities  of  certain  characters  exist  in  the  lungs. 
Hence  increased  vocal  fremitus  is  an  imp(»rtant  sign  of  pneumonia,  phthisis, 
chmnic  pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi,  some  cases  of  cancer,  and  similar 
o»uditions.     6.  Condensation  of  the  lung  from  compression  or  collapse, 
r.  Bronchitis,  congestion  or  ledema  of  the  lungs,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
but  the  fremitus  is  by  no  means  constantly  increased  in  these  affections, 
and  is  of  little  importance,     lii.^  Diminished  or  ^upprtssed.     Causes,    a, 
S*^paration  of  the  lung  fn^m  the  chest-wall  by  some  intervening  imper- 
fectly-conducting material,  e.  g.y  fluid  or  air  in  a  pleural  cavity,  or  en- 
large«i  organs  or  morbid  gro^kths  encntaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
6.  Very  extensive  as  well  as  dense  or  pulpy  consolidation  of  the  lungs, 
with  obliteration  of  the  tubes,  so  that  no  air  can  enter,  e.  g.^  extensive  soft 
cancer,  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  and  pneumonia  with  rapid  aud  abundant 
exudation,     c.  Distension  of  the  lungs  in  emphysema. 
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These  alterations  in  the  iDtensitj  of  the  vocal  fremitus  may  be  observed 
over  a  very  limited  region,  or  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  chest.  It  is 
at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  lungs  that  they  are  chiefly  important,  espe- 
cially in  distinguishing  between  fluid  effusion  and  pneumonic  consolidation 
at  the  base,  and  in  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthisical  consolidation  at 
the  apex.  Increase  and  deficiency  may  be  noticed  in  different  parts  of  the 
thorax  on  the  same  side  ;  e.  g.,  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effiision  the  fremitus  is 
often  absent  below,  but  in  excess  above,  on  account  of  the  compressed  state 
of  the  lung. 

B.  Tussive  Fremitus. — This  is  effected  in  much  the  same  way  as  vocal 
fremitus,  but  it  is  of  little  importance,  except  when  the  voice  is  very  weak, 
and  hence  cannot  be  made  use  of 

C.  Rhonchal  Fremitus. — Due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  bronchial 
tubes  containing  thick  mucus  or  son»e  other  fluid,  rhonchal  fremitus  be- 
comes an  important  sign  of  bronchitis  or  oedema,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  children. 

D.  Pleuritic  Friction- fremitus. — Not  often  met  with,  this  fremitus 
indicates  the  presence  of  much  firm  material  in  connection  with  the  pleura. 
It  is  most  frequently  observed  during  the  later  stages  of  acute  pleurisy, 
but  may  be  very  marked  in  cases  of  chronic  dry  pleurisy. 

IV.  Physical  Signs  obtained  by  Percussion. 

A.  Percussion -soxmdat. 

Sounds  in  Health. — Five  distinct  sounds  may  be  obtained  by  percus- 
8i<»n  in  a  healthy  subject,  which  diflTer  in  their  degree  of  resonance,  length, 
fulness,  pitch,  and  clearness. 

1.  Tympanitic  or  Drxim-like. — In  this  country  the  term  tympajiitic  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sound  which  is  elicited  by  percussing  over  the  abdomen,  being 
dependent  upon  accumulation  of  gas  within  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
It  has  considerable  resonance ;  is  of  prolonged  duration,  low  in  pitch,  and 
full ;  being  either  more  or  less  muflled  or  clear,  according  to  the  degree  of 
distension. 

2.  Pulmonary  or  Suhtympanitic. — This  is  the  sound  brought  out  by  per- 
cusi-ing  over  healthy  lung-tissue,  and  which  is  therefore  elicited  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  chest.  Possessing  a  fair  amount  of  resonance,  it  is 
shorter,  less  full,  and  higher-pitched  than  the  tympanitic  sound,  and  ordi- 
narily is  rouflSed.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  sound  elicited  by  striking 
over  a  "  muflSed  drum." 

3.  Laryngeal,  Tracheal,  or  Tubular, — As  these  names  indicate,  this 
sound  is  produced  over  the  main  windpipe.  Much  less  resonant  than  those 
already  described,  it  is  also  considerably  shorter  and  of  higher  pitch,  and 
has  a  tubular  quality ;  as  a  rule  it  is  not  clear,  on  account  of  the  structures 
which  cover  the  air-tube. 

4.  Bony  or  Osteal. — It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  osteal  sound 
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distinctly  over  the  healthy  chest,  but  it  imparts  its  characters  to  other 
sounds,  especially  over  the  sternum  and  clavicles.  It  can  he  observed  over 
any  of  the  bony  prominences  of  the  body.  With  hardly  any  resonanoe, 
this  sound  is  very  short,  high-pitched,  and  tolerably  clear. 

5.  Dull  or  Non-resonant, — Wlien  percussion  is  made  over  organs  and  other 
structures  which  are  solid,  the  sound  elicited  is  more  or  less  dull,  short, 
and  abrupt ;  it  is  supposed  that  each  organ  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  pitch 
of  its  own,  but  certainly  few  persons  are  able  to  appreciate  this  difference. 

Changes  affecting  the  Percussion-sounds. 

When  percussing  the  chest  with  the  view  of  obtaining  evidence  of  dis- 
ease by  the  aid  of  the  sounds  elicited,  the  points  to  be  noticed  are: 
1.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  iehange  in  the  characters  of  the  sound 
elicited,  either  over  the  chest  as  a  whole  or  over  any  part  of  it.  2.  If 
there  is  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  extent  over  which  the  normal 
pulmonary  sound  is  heard.  3.  Whether  the  proper  diiference  is  noticed 
between  the  sounds  produced  after  a  full  inspiration  and  after  a  deep  expi- 
ration respectively,  either  generally  or  locally,  both  as  regards  characters 
and  area.     4.  If  superficial  and  deep  percussion  yield  different  results. 

{A,)  Cluinges  in  the  Characters  of  the  Pulmonary  Sound. — 1.  The  pereuB" 
sion  sound  may  become  hyper-resonant  or  actually  tympanitic.  Causes,  (i.) 
Pneumothorax,  provided  the  amount  of  air  in  the  pleura  is  not  so  great  as 
to  stretch  the  chest-walls  to  an  extreme  degree,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
sound  becomes  muffled  or  dull,  (ii.)  Certain  states  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
they  contain  excess  of  air  in  proportion  to  the  solid  tissues,  this  being  often 
combined  with  more  or  less  distension  of  the  air-vesicles,  viz.,  emphysema, 
hypertrophy,  atrophy,  extreme  blood lessn ess.  In  these  conditions  the  sound 
is  more  or  less  hyper-resonant,  but  rarely  actually  tympanitic. 

2.  Without  any  marked  alteration  in  quality,  the  pulmonary  perrumon- 
sound  may  become  uniusually  clear ^  e,g,,  in  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  conges- 
tion, oedema  of  the  lungs,  or  the  early  period  of  pneumonia.  This  is  due 
to  "  liquid  or  solid  being  mixed  intimately  with  air-containing  tissues,"  and 
the  sound  under  these  conditions  may  even  assume  a  tubular  quality. 

3.  Resonance  may  be  more  or  less  diminished  to  absolute  dulness.  When 
this  deviation  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  degree  of  the  change, 
which  may  vary  from  a  slight  deficiency  in  resonance  to  the  most  com- 
plete dulness;  its  situation  and  extent;  the  pitch  of  the  sound  elicited ; 
the  form  of  the  dulness ;  and,  in  some  cases  whether  alteration  in  posture 
has  any  effect  upon  it.  There  are  two  dull  percussion-sounds  which  call 
for  special  mention,  namely :  1.  The  hard  wooden  sound,  which  is  very 
short  and  abrupt,  almost  non-resonant,  exceedingly  high-pitched,  and  acooni- 
panied  with  a  sensation  of  much  resistance.  2.  The  putty-like  sound,  this 
being,  as  its  name  suggests,  an  absolutely  non-resonant,  dull,  heavy,  and 
dead  sound.     Catues,  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  here  all  the  causes 
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which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  abnormal  dulness  in  various  parts  of 
the  chest.  They  include:  (i.)  Certain  affections  of  the  chest- walls,  such 
as  infiltrated  cancer,  diseased  or  inflamed  bone  and  its  consoquencos,  peri- 
ostitis, (ii.)  Fluid  accumulations  in  the  pleural  sac,  whether  of  serum, 
pus,  or  blood ;  or  its  extreme  distension  with  air.  (iii.)  Consolidation  of 
the  lungs,  e.  </.,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  thickening  of  the  bronchi,  cancer, 
(iv.)  Excessive  collection'of  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  air-vessels,  or  lung-tissues, 
as  in  extensive  bronchitis,  congestion,  or  wdema  ;  or  a  local  collection  of 
fluid,  such  as  an  abscess  or  hydatid  cyst,  (v.)  Considerable  collapse  or 
compression  of  the  lungs;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme  distension  of 
these  organs,  (vi.)  Enlargements  in  connection  with  the  heart,  or  solid 
or  fluid  accumulations  in  the  pericardium,  (vii.)  Mediastinal  enlarge- 
ments of  all  kinds,  such  as  various  tumors,  enlarged  glands,  abscess,  an- 
eurism, (viii.)  Enlarged  or  displaced  abdominal  organs,  especially  the 
liver  or  spleen ;  or,  rarely,  tumors  extending  upwards  from  the  abdomen. 

4.  Peculiar  soujida,  a.  Tubular.  This  sound  is  not  uncomnionly  met 
with  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  but  never  over  any  great  extent.  It  resem- 
bles that  produced  over  the  trachea,  varying  somewhat  in  its  pitch,  and 
usually  being  quite  clear.  Causes,  (i.)  Cavities  in  the  lungs,  not  too  large, 
either  superficial,  or  having  some  firm,  well-conducting  tissue  between 
them  and  the  chest-walls,  and  containing  little  or  no  fluid.  Such  cavities 
are  generally  associated  with  phthisis,  but  may  be  due  to  enlarged  bronchi, 
(ii. )  The  presence  of  some  solid  mass  in  the  chest,  not  of  too  large  a  size, 
and  intervening  between  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  main  bronchi  and  the 
surface,  forming  a  well-conducting  medium,  e.  g.,  any  mediastinal  tumor, 
but  especially  enlarged  glands  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the  tubular 
sound  being  then  heard  in  the  interscapular  region,  particularly  in  children, 
(iii.)  Certain  conditions  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  ches^t  is  invaded 
upon,  so  that  the  lung  is  pushed  or  floated  upwards,  when  it  is  partially  in 
a  relaxed,  partly  in  a  condensed  condition ;  a  tubular  sound  may  then  be 
perceptible  under  the  clavicle.  This  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  pleuritic 
eflusion  ;  and  occasionally  in  connection  with  tumors  in  the  chest  or  en- 
larged abdominal  organs,  or  consolidation  of  the  lung  itself,  c.  g.^  basic 
pneumonia. 

b.  Amphoric. — This  is  a  peculiar  resonant  sound  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
having  a  markedly  hollow  and  metallic  character.  Causes,  (i.)  A  very 
large  phthisical  cavity  in  the  lungs,  situated  near  the  surface;  usually 
with  adherent  pleura  ;  having  smooth,  thin,  but  firm  walls;  and  containing 
chiefly  air,  with  but  little  fluid,     (ii.)  Pneumothorax  occasionally. 

c.  Metallic. — This  is  a  high-pitched  sound,  of  distinctly  metallic  quality, 
not  unfrequently  tinkling  or  splashing.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  crack  pot  sound,  and  both  may  be  elicited  in  the  same 
case,  according  to  the  force  used  in  percussion,  as  they  depend  upon  sim. 
ilar  physical  conditions,  namely,  a  cavity  containing  air. 

6.  Orack'pai  or  Cracked-metal  Sound. — "  Bruit  de  pot  feleJ*    Also  of 
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metallic  quality,  this  has  in  addition  a  cracked  character,  as  its  oame  indi- 
cates, and  gives  the  impression  of  air  being  driven  out  through  a  chink  or 
small  aperture..  It  maybe  imitated  somewhat  by  clasping  the  hands 
loosely  together,  and  striking  the  back  of  either  of  them  over  the  kuee,^o 
as  to  drive  out  the  inclosed  air.  Causes,  In  the  chest  the  crack -pot  sound 
is  cflused  by  air  inclosed  between  two  surfaces,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
yielding,  being  suddenly  expelled  through  an  orifice,  and  it  may  be  met 
with  under  the  following  conditions  :  (i.)  It  is  most  important  as  a  sign  of 
a  cavity  in  the  lung,  which  must  be  of  good  size,  tolerably  8U|>€rficial,  con- 
taining air,  having  one  or  more  bronchi  opening  into  it,  and  its  front  wall 
being  more  or  less  yielding.  These  conditions  are  rarely  fulfilled  except 
by  phthisical  cavities  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  the  sign  is  most 
commonly  observed  in  one  or  other  infraclavicular  region.  In  order  to 
elicit  the  sound,  the  patient  should  open  his  mouth  and  turn  towards  the 
operator,  and  percussion  must  be  made  firmly,  but  rapidly  and  abruptly, 
during  the  act  of  expiration,  (ii.)  In  children  afl^ected  with  bronchitis, 
or  even  when  very  young  infants  merely  cry,  a  sound  resembling  a  crack- 
pot sound  may  be  brought  out  in  many  parts  of  the  chest,  but  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  from  that  due  to  a  cavity.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  similar  sound  may  occasionally  be  elicited  in 
subjects  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  have  very  soft  and  yielding  chest- walls. 
(iii.)  In  rare  instances  this  sign  is  observed  over  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  or  of  consolidation  affecting 
the  posterior  part  of  a  lung. 

(B.)  Changes  in  ihe  Extent  of  Pulmonary  Resonance, — The  area  of  pul- 
monary resonance  may  be:  1.  Increased,  when  the  lungs  are  distended 
with  air,  especially  from  emphysema,  but  also  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy, 
or  of  temporary  inflation.  2.  Diminished.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  this 
deviation  from  dulness,  still  it  not  infrequently  becomes  an  important  sign 
of  a  lung  being  contracted  within  its  usual  limits. 

(C.)  Effects  of  Inspiration  and  Exjnr  at  ion  upon  the  Percussion- sound, — 
1.  There  may  be  no  extension  in  area,  or  increase  in  amount  of  resonance^ 
after  a  full  inspiration,  either  generally  or  on  one  side,  and  no  diminufionin 
the  same  after  a  deep  expiration.  Causes.  (\.)  Extreme  distension  with 
loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  as  in  emphysema,  (ii.)  Some  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  air-tubes,  for  instance,  from  pressure  on  a 
bronchus,  considerable  bronchitis,  or  spasmodic  asthma,  (iii.)  Interfer- 
ence with  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  either  from  external  pressure  upon  it, 
such  as  that  of  pleuritic  effusion  or  adhesions,  or  from  extensive  disease 
in  the  organ  itself.  This  only  affects  the  results  of  inspiration,  (iv.)  Air 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  in  quan- 
tity by  the  act  of  breathing. 

2.  In  cases  of  suspected  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  9  lung,  where  the 
signs  are  not  marked,  it  is  very  important  to  notice  whether  there  is  a 
normal  difference  in  the  percussion -sounds  after  a  deep  inspiration  and  a 
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forced  expiration  respectively,  as  regards  the  amount  and  area  of  reso- 
nance and  alteration  in  pitch. 

(/).)  Differences  between  Superficial  and  Deep  Percussion. — This  may  be 
of  much  use  in  determining  the  precise  physical  conditions  present  in  a 
phthisical  lung.  For  instance,  superficial  percussion  may  give  rise  to  hard 
dulness,  showing  the  presence  of  much  consolidation  ;  while  on  deep  per- 
cussion a  crack-pot  sound  may  be  elicitea,  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
cavity  beneath  the  consolidation. 

B.  Sense  of  Resistance  or  Elasticity. 

During  the  act  of  percussion  the  sensation  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
fingers  should  always  be  noted.  The  information  thus  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  the  thorax  is  mainly  useful :  1.  In  making  out  the  state  of 
the  chest- walls,  as  to  the  degree  of  rigidity,  elasticity,  distension  by  air, 
and  other  conditions.  2.  In  distinguishing  between  dulness  due  to  fluid 
or  to  some  solid  material.  3.  In  determining  the  amount  and  actual  den- 
sity of  any  solid  accumulation. 

V.  Physical  Signs  obtained  by  Ausculta  iion. 

A.  Respiratory  or  Breath- Sounds, 

Breath-Sounds  in  Health. — In  health  three  typical  sounds  may  be 
heard  during  the  act  of  breathing,  on  listening  over  different  parts  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus. 

1.  Tracheal  or  Laryngeal, — Heard  on  applying  the  stethoscope  immedi- 
ately over  the  windpipe  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  this  sound  has  the  follow- 
ing characters :  It  is  very  loud,  more  or  less  hollow,  and  high-pitched  ; 
begins  simultaneously  with  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  continues  of  the 
game  intensity  throughout;  presents  a  marked  interval  between  its  inspir- 
atory and  expiratory  portions;  and  the  latter  is  not  only  well  heard,  but 
is  rather  the  longer,  louder,  and  higher-pitched.  This  sound  is  laryngeal 
in  its  origin. 

2.  Bronchial. — This  differs  from  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  : 
It  is  not  at  all  hollow,  nor  is  it  so  loud  or  high  pitched  ;  has  a  harsh 
quality ;  is  not  quite  so  rapidly  evolved  ;  does  not  present  such  a  distinct 
interval  between  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  and  the  latter  is  shorter  than 
in  the  tracheal  sound.  Bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard  normally  in 
some  individuals  in  the  interscapular  regions;  as  well  as  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  and  contiguous  end  of  the  clavicles.  This  sound  is 
laryngeal  in  origin,  modified  by  conduction  along  the  larger  bronchi. 

3.  Pulmonary  or  Vesi^mlar. — On  listening  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
chesit,  a  soft  breezy  sound  is  usually  heard  during  inspiration,  which  is 
gradually  developed  but  continuous ;  no  interval  can  be  observed  between 
it  and  the  expiratory  sound  ;  and  the  latter,  when  present,  is  very  much 
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shorter  and  more  feeble  than  the  inspiratory  sound,  though  rather  harsher 
and  lower  pitched,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  quite  inaudible.  Some  aa- 
thorities  maintain,  and  probably  correctly,  that  the  pulmonary  sound  is 
actually  originated  in  tlie  air-vesicles;  others  that  it  is  either  entirely  or 
in  part  the  laryngeal  sound  conducted  and  modified. 

Several  conditions  influence  the  breath-sounds  in  health,  but  only  age 
and  nex  can  be  here  alluded  to.  In  children  they  are  very  loud,  and  ex- 
piration is  prolonged,  this  breathing  being  termed  puerile.  In  aged  per- 
sons the  sounds  are  weak,  but  expiration  is  usually  lengthened,  owing  to 
degeneration  of  the  lung-tissue.  In  females  they  are  frequently  loud,  and 
may  be  ot'  a  jerky  character. 

Change-s  in  the  Breath-sounds  over  the  Chest  due  to  Disease. 

{A,)  Changes  in  Intendty. — 1.  The  breath-sounds  may  be  weakened  invor 
riaus  degrees^  or  completely  suppressed^  either  over  a  limited  region,  overoM 
side,  or  over  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  chest.  In  some  conditions 
they  seem  to  be  deep  and  distant.  Causes,  a.  Anything  interfering  with 
the  entrance  of  air  through  the  air-passages  into  the  lungs,  whether  due 
to  spasmodic  or  other  mode  of  constriction,  internal  obstruction,  or  exter- 
nal pressure,  b.  Imperfect  respiratory  movements  on  account  of  pain, 
paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  or  any  other  cause,  c.  Permanent  dis- 
tension ot*  the  lungs,  so  that  little  or  no  air  can  enter  into  them,  as  in  ex- 
tensive emphysema,  d.  Any  condition  which  by  pressing  upon  the  lungs 
prevents  them  from  expanding,  or  which  interferes  with  the  transmission 
of  sound,  for  example,  pleuritic  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  extensive  ad- 
hesions, abdominal  enlargements  encroaching  upon  the  chest,  or  intra- 
thoracic tumors,  e.  Very  extensive  or  dense  consolidation  of  the  lungs, 
as  in  extensive  cancer,  and  certain  cases  of  phthisical  or  pneumonic  con- 
solidation. /.  Conditions  in  which  the  respiratory  sounds  are  obscured  by 
rdles,  for  instance,  capillary  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  oedema. 

2.  The  rcffpirafory  sou}ids  may  be  puerile^  being  increased  in  intensity,  the 
expiratory  portion  becoming  then  unusually  distinct.  Causes,  a.  If  one 
lung,  or  any  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  is  called  upon  to  do  extra  work, 
in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  other  lung  or 
parts,  the  respiratory  sounds  become  puerile  over  the  corresponding  re- 
gions. This  is  observed,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  or  ad- 
hesions, consolidation  of  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  obstruction  of  a  bronchus. 
b.  When  a  bronchial  division  is  suddenly  relieved  of  spasm  or  obstruc- 
tion, the  breathing  becomes  exaggerated  over  the  portion  of  lung  to  which 
its  ramifications  pass. 

i^B.)  Changes  in  Rhythm. — Many  deviations  in  the  rhythm  of  the  breath- 
sound  are  described,  but  only  two  can  become  readily  appreciated,  so  aa 
to  become  practically  useful. 

1.  Tlie  breath-sounds  may  become  more  or  less  Jerky  or  wavy,  so  oB  tome' 
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times  to  have  a  ragged-wheel  rhythm,  especially  the  inspiratoi-y  sound.  This 
19  by  DO  means  a  reliable  sign  of  disease,  especially  in  females,  iu  whom  it 
is  often  met  with  if  they  are  at  all  nervous  or  hysterical,  while  it  fre- 
quently depends  upon  excited  cardiac  action.  Causes,  Jerky  breathing 
may  be  observed :  a.  In  painful  affections  of  the  chest,  such  as  early 
pleurisy  or  pleurodynia,  when  the  patient  often  breathes  in  an  interrupted 
nftanner.  6.  In  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  c.  In  connection  with  pleu- 
ritic adhesions. 

2.  The  tnost  importaut  change  in  rhythm  is  a  prolongation  of  the  expira- 
tory sound,  80  that  it  may  become  twice  or  even  three  or  four  times  the  length 
of  that  of  inspiration,  which  is  often  actually  shortened.  Prolonged  expira- 
tion generally  attends  certain  alterations  in  the  breath-sounds  to  be  im- 
mediately noticed,  but  it  may  be  the  main  or  the  only  alteration  observed. 
Causes,  a.  Emphysema,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  being  more  or  less 
"diminished.  6.  Obstruction  to  the  exit  of  air  through  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. 

(C)  Change  in  the  Area  over  which  the  Breath-sounds  are  heard, — This 
maybe:  1.  //icr<?a«ec?,  from  distension  of  the  lungs.  2.  Diminished,  oy^'mg 
to  th  ei  r  retraction . 

(Z>.)  Changes  in  Quality  along  with  Other  Characters. — iSome  very  im- 
portant abnormal  breath -sounds  are  met  with  which  differ  entirely  from 
those  ordinarily  heard  over  the  chest  in  their  quality,  pitch,  rhythm,  and 
other  particulars. 

1.  Harsh  or  Rough  Breathing. — As  its  name  indicates,  this  merely  im- 
plies a  harshness  of  the  breath-sound,  its  soft  and  breezy  character  being 
wanting,  which  is  specially  marked  during  expiration,  this  portion  being 
unduly  lengthened.  Harsh  breathing  is  not  very  reliable  as  evidence  of 
disease,  but  is  frequently  observed  in  connection  with  slight  consolidations, 
bronchial  catarrh,  the  early  period  of  pneumonia,  and  various  other  mor- 
bid conditions. 

2.  Bronchial, — In  its  characters  this  corresponds  with  the  normal  sound 
thus  named,  but  it  is  heard  in  unusual  regions,  or  is  unusually  marked. 
Causes,  a.  Consolidation  of  the  lung-tissue,  if  moderate  in  amount  and 
contiguous  to  the  surface,  for  example,  in  phthisis^,  cancer,  chronic  pneu- 
monia, and  some  cases  of  acute  pneumonia.  Even  when  the  lungs  in- 
close small  cavities  or  dilated  bronchi,  the  breathing  is  often  merely  of  a 
bronchial  character,  b.  Condensation  of  the  lung  from  compression  or 
collapse. 

3.  Blowing, — Although  approaching  on  the  one  hand  to  bronchial 
breathing,  and  on  the  other  to  tubular,  this  sound  has  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive characters  to  merit  recognition.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  its 
markedly  " blowing "  quality,  being  much  clearer  and  higher  pitched; 
from  the  latter  in  being  diffused  and  not  hollow  or  as  if  originated  in  a 
localized  tube.  Causes,  a.  Diffused  pulmonary  consolidation,  not  too 
abundant,  especially  in  certain   parts,  as  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  and 
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pneumonia.  6.  Small  cavities  or  dilated  bronchi  surrounded  by  solid  ma- 
terial, c.  Occasionally  conduction  of  the  sound  from  a  large  bronchus  to 
the  surface  by  a  solid  medium. 

4.  Tubular, — A  high-pitched,  concentrated,  somewhat  hollow  and  me- 
tallic sound,  this  much  resembles  the  normal  tubular  breathing  heard 
over  the  trachea,  and  gives  the  impression  of  being  directly  conveyed  from 
a  tube.  Cames.  a.  Acute  pneumonia,  in  which  disease  it  is  oflen  of  tile 
most  typical  kind.  b.  Cer:aiu  cavities  in  the  lungs,  e,  A  solid  mass  of 
moderate  size  intervening  between  the  trachea  or  a  main  bronchus  and  the 
chest-wall,  so  as  merely  to  form  a  medium  of  communication  between  them. 

5.  Cavernous, — This  is  a  clear  and  distinctly  hollow  sound,  varying  in 
its  pitch,  which  tends  to  be  low,  especially  during  expiration.  It  is  usually 
only  perceived  over  a  limited  area,  and  strikes  the  ear  as  being  pnHiuced 
in  a  hollow  space,  its  exact  characters  varying  according  to  the  dimensitms 
and  other  characters  of  this  space.  Cwuses.  a.  A  cavity  in  the  lung,  of 
some  size,  tolerably  superficial,  and  not  containing  much  fluid,  b.  In  rare 
instances,  it  is  said,  consolidation  around  an  ordinary -sized  bronchus. 

6.  Amp/wric, — A  still  more  hollow  sound,  and  of  peculiar  metallic 
quality,  amphoric  breathing  resembles  the  sound  heard  on  blowing  into  a 
large  empty  glass  bottle  or  metallic  vessel.  Causem.  Yor  its  production  it 
is  necessary  to  have  an  extensive  empty  cavity,  with  firm  and  smooth 
walls,  into  which  air  enters  more  or  less  freely.  These  conditions  are 
found  in:  a.  Pneumothorax  most  frequently,  air  entering  the  pleura 
through  a  communication  opening  from  the  lung,  b.  Phthisical  excava- 
tion in  the  lung  very  rarely,  having  one  or  more  bronchi  communicating 
with  it. 

The  morbid  sounds  just  described  may  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  chest ;  or  they  may  be  observed  in  succession  over  the  same  region 
as  the  physical  conditions  change,  there  being  no  marked  boundary-liDe 
between  them,  but  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  another.  For  instani'C, 
in  phthisis  the  breathing,  which  is  at  first  harsh  or  bronchial,  may  become 
blowing,  especially  in  certain  regiims,  and  then  in  succession  tubular, 
cavernous,  or  even  amphoric,  as  cavities  form  and  increase  in  size.  The 
hollow  sounds,  though  usually  present  during  inspiration  and  ex[>iratioD, 
may  only  be  heard  during  the  former  act.  A  deep  breath  usually  causes 
them  to  become  much  louder;  and  frequently  a  sharp  cough  enables  them 
to  be  heard  where  they  did  not  exist  before,  owing  to  the  displacement  of 
some  obstructing  secretion,  or  the  discharge  of  fluid  from  a  cavity.  These 
sounds  may  appear  to  be  superficial  and  strong,  or  more  or  less  deep  and 
feeble.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  a  conducted  pharyngeal  or 
laryngeal  sound  for  cavernous  respiration. 

7.  In  exceptional  instances  peculiar  respiratory-sounds  are  met  with. 
In  connection  with  some  cavities  they  may  have  a  sucking  or  hissing 
character.  Sometimes  the  air  appears  to  be  drawn  away  during  inspiration, 
and  pufied  back  during  expiration;  this  is  termed  the  souffle  or  veiled  ptiff. 
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B.  jRdles  or  Tthonchi. 

These  terras  are  applied  to  certain  adventitious  sounds  which  are  origi- 
nated within  the  lungs  or  the  air-tubes.  Before  proceeding  to  their  con- 
sideration, it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  they  may  be  simulated  by  sounds 
induced  by  the  act  of  breathing,  and  resulting  from  contraction  of  the 
nduscles  of  the  chest-walls ;  subcutaneous  cedema  or  emphysema  ;  hairs  on 
the  surface  of  the  thorax;  fluid  in  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue;  or  the 
opening  up  of  healthy  lung-tissue  during  a  deep  inspiration. 

Rales  or  rhonchi  are  generally  produced  by  th^  passage  of  air  during 
the  act  of  breathing:  (i.)  Through  bronchial  tubes  narrowed  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane;  by  various  deposits  upon  the  surface  of  this 
membrane,  such  as  thick  secretion  or  exudation  ;  by  organic  chanjres  in 
the  walls  of  the  tubes ;  or  by  spasm  of  their  muscular  fibres,  (ii.)  Through 
fluids  of  variable  consistence,  contained  in  normal  or  enlarged  air-tubes  or 
vesicles,  (iii.)  Through  fluid  contained  in  cavities  in  the  lungs,  (iv.) 
Through  substances  originally  solid,  which  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
softening,  (v.)  Into  air- vesicles,  either  of  normal  size  or  enhirge<l,  the 
walls  of  which  are  collapsed  or  stuck  together,  thus  causing  them  to  open 
up.  In  rare  instances  the  action  of  the  heart  originates  rhonchal  sou  mis, 
when  there  is  much  fluid  in  contiguous  tubes  or  cavities. 

The  following  points  must  be  noticed  with  regard  to  these  adventitious 
sounds:  1.  Their  characters,  viz.,  whether  dry  or  liquid  ;  large  or  small ; 
peculiar  quality,  such  as  musical,  crackling,  bubbling,  gurgling,  whistling, 
etc.;  pitch;  whether  at  all  hollow  or  metallic,  and  the  degree  in  which 
this  character  is  present.  2.  If  they  are  heard  both  during  inspiration  or 
expiration,  or  only  during  one  of  these  acts.  3.  Their  situation  and  extent. 
4.  Their  amount.  5.  Whether  they  are  constant  or  onlv  heard  at  inter- 
vals;  and  if  they  are  affected  by  a  full  inspiration  or  cough. 

Classification  and  Spkcial  Causks  of  Rales  ok  Rhonchi. 

So  many  different  classifications  of  rfdes  or  rhonchi  have  been  invented, 
and  such  confusion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  various 
terms  employed,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  upon  any  classification. 
I  have,  however,  adopted  the  following  arrangement: 

(A,)  Vibratory  or  Dry  MuMcal  Rhonchi. — These  sounds  are  produced 
by  air  traversing  air-tubes  narrowed  in  some  of  the  ways  mentioned  above. 
They  vary  in  their  precise  characters  according  to  the  size  of  the  tube 
aflfected,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  narrowing.  They  arc  divided  as 
follows:  1.  Sonorous,  This  is  a  deep-toned,  low-pitched  sound,  varying 
much  in  its  exact  quality,  which  may  be  snoring,  growling,  humming 
cooing,  etc.;  it  appears  to  be  superficial,  is  often  extensively  heard,  and 
generally  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  may  be  limited 
to  either  act,  especially  the  latter.     2.  Sibilant  This  is  of  much  higher 
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pitch,  and  is  often  whistling,  hissing,  or  musical ;  it  is  not  so  extensively 
heard  as  the  sonorous  rhonchus ;  and  as  a  rule  accompanies  both  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  Both  these  classes  of  rhonchi  are  liable  to  much 
irregularity,  disappearing  from  time  to  time,  especially  after  a  cough,  aod 
they  often  occur  together.  Causes,  a.  Bronchitis,  especially  chronic,  but 
also  the  acute  form  in  its  early  stage,  and  the  plastic  or  fibrinous  variety* 
b.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  cases  of  asthma.  • 

(B.)   Crepitant  Bdles. — 1.  True  crepitant  rdle.     This  is  a  sound  met  with 
in  the  early  stage  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  therefore  usually  observed 
towards  the  base  of  one  lung,  but  it  may  be  heard  over  any  part  of  the 
organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process.     It  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  extremely  minute,  sharp,  crepitant  sounds,  equal  in  size,  per- 
fectly dry,  heard  in  short  pufis  during  inspiration  alone  in  most  cases,  and 
often  only  towards  the  termination  of  this  act,  and  increased  in  amount 
by  a  deep  breath.     It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  sound  produced  by 
rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  close  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  burning  of  salt  in  the  fire.     The  theories  as  to  the  production 
of  the  true  crepitant  rdle,  presuming  that  it  originates  within  the  lung,  are 
that  it  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of  air-vesicles  stuck  together,  to  air  pass- 
ing through  thick  exudation  in  these  vesicles,  or  to  minute  lacerations  of 
lung-tissue.     It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  some  authorities  regard 
this  adventitious  sound  as  pleuritic  in  its  origin,  being  in  reality  a  friction 
sound,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  own  observations  in  cases  of  pneu- . 
mouia  which  have  come  under  my  care  within  a  recent  period  incline  me 
to  this  view.     2.  Redux  crepitant  rdle.     Heard  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
acute  pneumonia,  when  resolution  is  taking  place,  this  differs  from  the 
r4le  just  considered  in  that  the  crepitant  sounds  are  much  less  abundant, 
larger  and  of  unequal  size,  less  dry,  and  perceived  during  both  inspiration 
and  expiration.     It  gives  the  impression  of  air  passing  through  a  thick 
material,  which  is  the  pneumonic  exudation  undergoing  a  process  of  soften- 
ing.    A  sound  of  similar  characters  is  sometimes  noticed  in  phthisis.     3. 
A  large  dry  crepitant  rdle  is  said  to  be  observed  in  some  cases  of  emphysema, 
not  abundant,  and  resembling  the  sound  produced  by  inflating  a  bladder. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  opening  up  of  enlarged  vesicles.     4.   Com- 
pression  or  collapse  rdle.     When  the  lung  is  compressed  or  collapsed  from 
any  cause,  a  rale  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  dry  crepitations  may  be 
slowly  evolved  at  the  close  of  or  immediately  after  a  deep  inspiration. 

(C)  Crackling  or  Clicking  Rdles, — During  the  process  of  softening  which 
the  consolidation  of  phthisis  undergoes,  certain  r^Ies  of  a  crackling  char- 
acter are  developed,  such  as  would  be  expected  from  the  passage  of  air 
through  such  a  material.  These  are  named  :  1.  Dry  crackling  or  dry  crep- 
itation, which  consists  of  some  three  or  four  crackles  or  clicks,  sharp,  ab- 
rupt, and  dry,  only  heard  usually  during  inspiration.  It  indicates  the 
commencement  of  softening.  2.  Moist  or  humid  crackling  or  crepUation, 
Crackling  in  character,  this  is  more  abundant  than  the  dry  r&Ie,  though 
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the  crackles  are  Dot  large  or  numerous,  but  they  are  more  moist,  as  if  air 
were  passing  through  a  less  consistent  substance,  and  occur  both  during 
inspiration  and  expiration,  being  rftost  marked  usually  in  the  former.  It 
accompanies  a  more  advanced  condition  of  softening.  These  rdles  are 
chiefly  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

(Z>.)  Mucous f  Submucous,  and  Subcrepitant  JRdles, — ^These  constitute  a 
verycommon  class  of  adventitious  sounds,  the  characters  of  which  are 
readily  appreciated.  They  result  from  the  transmission  of  air  through 
fluid  contained  in  the  air-tubes  or  vesicles,  and  the  varieties  observed  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  its  exact  situation. 
Grenerally  they  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  sounds,  usually  bubbling, 
but  they  may  have  a  crackling,  rattling,  or  somewhat  gurgling  character. 
The  individual  sounds  vary  in  size  considerably,  as  well  as  in  number  and 
pitch.  If  they  are  of  large  or  medium  size,  the  rale  is  called  mucous; 
if  small,  submucous;  and  if  very  minute,  subcrepitant,  because  it  then  some- 
what resembles  a  crepitant  sound.  It  accompanies  both  inspiration  and 
expiration,  being  generally  more  marked  during  the  former  act,  and  it 
may  be  so  abundant  as  completely  to  obscure  the  breath-souuds.  A  cough 
often  greatly  influences  this  class  of  rales,  both  as  to  their  amount  and  site, 
sometimes  removing  them  completely.  They  are  most  common  and  most 
marked  towards  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  but  may  be  heard  universally  over 
the  chest.  -In  children,  and  when  they  originate  in  the  larger  tubes,  they 
are  apt  to  have  a  somewhat  metallic  or  hollow  character.  Causes,  (i.) 
Bronchitis,  (ii.)  (Edema  of  the  lungs,  (iii.)  Haemorrhage  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  (iv.)  Rarely  fluid  from  outside  the  lung  emptying  itself 
through  the  bronchi,  such  as  pleuritic  eflusion. 

(^.)  Hollow  lidles. — The  essential  character  of  these  abnormal  sounds 
is  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  hollow  in  quality,  and  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  being  originated  in  a  cavity.  For  their  production  a  hollow  space 
must  exist,  containing  fluid,  through  which  air  passes  ;  the  size  and  other 
conditions  of  the  space  will  influence  their  degree  of  hollowness  and  their 
pitch,  while  the  amount  and  consistence  of  the  fluid  will  aflect  the  abun- 
dance and  actual  quality  of  the  rdle.  Hence  it  may  be  bubbling,  crackling, 
or  gurgling;  very  variable  in  size  and  amount;  and  much  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time.  According  to  their  degree  of  hollowness  and 
pitch  these  r&les  have  been  subdivided  into  such  varieties  as  cavernulous, 
cavernous,  amphoric,  ringing,  metallic,  etc.  They  are  heard  generally  with 
inspiration  and  expiration,  but  may  be  limited  to  either  portion  of  the  res- 
piratory act.  A  cough  often  causes  them  to  disappear,  or  renders  them 
more  distinct.  Ordinary  mucous  rales  occasionally  assume  a  hollow  char- 
acter, if  produced  near  a  large  cavity.  The  heart's  action  sometimes 
causes  cavernous  r&les,  by  agitating  the  fluid  in  a  contiguous  cavity. 
Phthisis  is  the  pulmonary  disease  in  which  these  r^les  are  chiefly  observed, 
but  they  may  also  be  noticed  in  connection  with  an  abscess,  or  with  dilated 
bronchi.     When  the  pleura  contains  air  and  fluid,  provided  a  communi- 
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cation  with  the  lung  exists  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  metallic  or  ampbonc 
rules  may  be  elicited  during  the  act  of  breathing.  • 

s 

C,  Friction  or  Attrition- Sounds, 

By  the  rubbing  together  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  either  pleura,  when 
this  is  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  changes,  adventitious  .sounds  may  be 
elicited  during  the  act  of  breathing,  usually  termed  friction-sounds.  In 
examining  for  this  class  of  physical  signs,  it  is  essential  to  investigate  every 
part  of  the  chest,  but  especially  its  lower  portion  laterally  and  behind,  a^ 
they  may  be  present  over  but  a  very  small  area  ;  and  also  to  make  the 
patient  breathe  deeply,  otherwise  the  requisite  rubbing  together  of  the  sur- 
faces mav  not  be  broujjht  about. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  relating  to  friction-sounds  which  need 
to  be  noticed.  1.  Characters.  As  a  rule  friction-sounds  are  more  or  less 
ruhbtntj  in  quality,  varying  from  a  slight  f/raze  to  a  loud  grating  sound. 
They  may  bo  creaking,  crepitant,  crackling,  clicking,  or  rumbling.  In 
not  a  few  cases  a  friction-sound  much  resembles  crepitant,  crackling, 
or  even  small  mucous  niles,  but  is  distinguished  from  these  by  being  unaf- 
fecteil  by  a  cough.  Snperjicialness  is  a  prominent  character  of  all  these 
sounds.  2.  Site  and  extent.  Friction  is  usually  observed  on  one  side,  and 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  especially  below  the  angle  of  the  scap- 
ula, and  in  the  infraaxillary  region.  It  is  generally  limited  in  extent, 
sonu'times  nt>t  covering  an  area  of  more  than  an  inch,  but  may  be  heard 
all  over  c»ne  side,  or  even  over  a  great  part  of  both  sides.  3.  Intcnsitv. 
This  varies  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  rub,  to  a  sound  audible  even  at  a 
distance  iVom  the  chest.  General Iv  it  is  moderate! v  loud.  4.  Rhtffhm. 
Friction  is  usually  most  perceptible  during  inspiration,  but  often  acct>m- 
luiniesexpiratiim  also :  it  may  only  be  heard  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspira- 
tion. It  is  fre<|uently  irregular  and  jerky.  5.  Causes.  The  pathological 
iHmdilit>ns  in  ivnutvtion  with  the  pleura  which  may  give  rise  to  friction- 
soumls  an*:  a.  Dryness  of  the  surtHpe  and  increased  vascularity,  with 
pn>minoniv  i>f  the  vessels,  which  may  cause  a  slight  grazing,  b.  Deposit 
of  exudation  and  proliferation  of  cellular  tissue  associated  with  pleurisy, 
the  characters  of  the  sound  de|>endiug  upon  the  thickness  and  density  of 
the  material  tormeil,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  mixed  with  it.  c.  Tubercular 
and  camvrous  iieiK>sits  verv  rarelv.  It  mav  be  mentioned  that  a  cirrhotic 
liver  mav  orivjiuate  a  souud  simulatinor  friction. 

D.    Voc^d  and  Cry  Resonance. 

The  chief  [>oiuts  to  be  noticetl  with  regard  to  the  vocal  remnance  are: 
1.  Its  intensity  ami  degree  of  clearness.  2.  Its  quality  and  pitch.  3.  The 
area  over  which  it  can  be  heard.  The  following  are  the  deTiaiioiis  from 
the  normal  which  mav  be  met  with  : 

1.    The  resonance  tnfiy  be  more  or  less  weakened  to  eompUU 
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a  variable  extent  of  surface.  Causes,  (i.)  Air  or  fluid  in  the  pleura,  sepa- 
rating the  lung  from  the  chest-wall,  (ii.)  Very  extensive  or  dense  con- 
solidation of  the  lung,  such  as  cancer  or  some  cases  of  phthisis,  (iii.) 
Emphysema  in  many  cases,  (iv.)  Intrathoracic  tumors,  or  enlarged 
abdominal  organs  encroaching  upon  the  chest,  (v.)  Obstruction  of  the 
main  bronchi,  and  consequent  pulmonary  collapse. 

2.  It  may  be  increased  in  intensity  or  clearness^  this  being  often  associated 
with  alterations  in  (juality  and  pitch.  Four  varieties  of  abnormal  vocal 
resonance  are  recognized,  which  may  be  considered  under  this  head, 
namely : 

(i.)  Bronchophony. — This  term  merely  implies  an  increase  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  vocal  resonance,  which,  however,  is  generally  intensified  as  well. 
It  is  commonly  noticed  in  health  ih  the  interscapular  regions,  especially 
at  their  upper  part;  as  well  as  frequently  just  below  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicles.  Causes,  a.  Any  lung-consolidation,  provided  it  is  not  exces- 
sive, as  in  phthisis  or  pneumonia ;  in  the  latter  the  bronchophony  has 
often  peculiar  characters,  being  inetaUixi  and  »niffiing.  b.  Small  cavities 
in  the  lung,  with  thickening  and  con.<olidation  around,  c.  Condensation 
of  the  lung  in  most  cases,  d.  Occasionally  a  solid  mass  intervening  be- 
tween a  main  bronchus  and  the  chest-wall,  provided  it  is  not  too  large. 

(ii.)  Pectoriloquy. — Here  the  voice  seems  to  be  conducted  directly  to  the 
ear  along  the  stethoscope,  and  the  words  uttered  may  often  be  distinctly 
recognized.  The  resonance  is  not  uncommonly  very  intense,  and  gives  a 
most  unpleasant  sensation  to  the  listener.  Causes,  a.  Certain  cavities  in 
the  lungs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  conditions  required  are  that 
the  cavity  is  of  good  size,  but  not  too  large,  and  tolerably  smooth;  does 
not  contain  much  fluid  ;  has  firm  but  not  too  thick  walls;  lies  near  or  is 
adherent  to  the  chest-walls  ;  and  has  cme  or  more  bronchi  communicating 
with  it,  80  that  air  may  enter,  b.  Very  rarely  a  solid  mass  between  the 
main  air-tube  or  a  large  bronchus  and  the  chest-wall.  c.  Occasionally 
pneumothorax  under  certain  conditions. 

A  variety  of  pectoriloquy  is  described  under  the  term  whi^spering  pec- 
toriloquy,  in  which  a  whisper  is  clearly  heard,  and  often  the  separate  words 
can  be  distinguished.  This,  however,  is  not  an  alteration  in  the  voice,  but 
merely  a  modified  expiratory  sound.  It  is  only  observed  in  connection 
with  large  and  superficial  cavities,  and  is  best  heard  in  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax, but  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  phthisical  cavities. 

(iii.)  CEgophony. — The  vocal  resonance  has  a  peculiar  bleating  or  nasal 
quality  in  some  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  to  which  the  term  a^gophony  has 
been  applied.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  heard  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
but  may  vary  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient.  Some  authori- 
ties are  of  opinion  that  cegophony  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thin  layer  of 
fluid  between  the  lung  and  the  chest-wall ;  others  that  it  is  caused  by  flat- 
tening of  some  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  resulting  from  superficial  compres- 
sion of  the  lung. 
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(iv.)  Amphoric  Resonance, — Id  certain  large  cavities  with  firm  walls,  the 
voice  may  have  the  characteristic  hollow,  metallic  quality  known  as  am- 
phoric.  This  is  only  very  rarely  noticed  in  connection  with  large  phthisi- 
cal cavities,  or  in  cases  of  pneumothorax. 

3.  The  area  over  which  vocal  resonance  can  be  heard  will  be  influenced 
by  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  aflect  the  extent  of  the  vocal 
fremitus. 

E.  Tussive  Resonance. 

The  cough  may  be  intensified  in  connection  with  consolidations  and  cavi- 
ties, and  may  assume  peculiar  characters,  hence  named  bronchial^  caveniom, 
metallic,  amphoric,  etc.,  but  these  alterations  do  not  add  much  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  studying  the  vocal  resonance,  though  the  tussive  resonance 
may  be  advantageously  made  use  of  where  the  voice  is  weak,  as  in  females. 
The  uses  of  cough  in  the  investigation  of  disease  which  can  be  best  turned 
to  practical  account  are  these  :  1.  During  the  act  adventitious  sounds  may 
be  elicited,  which  are  not  heard  during  the  mere  act  of  breathing,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  cavities.  2.  Various  fluid  substances  which  have 
accumulated  in  bronchial  tubes  or  cavities  maybe  disperses!  and  expelled, 
r&les  being  thus  done  away  with,  and  the  breath-sound  rendered  louder, 
so  that  its  characters  may  be  better  appreciated.  Thus  the  act  of  cough- 
ing may  be  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  friction-sounds  and  sounds 
produced  within  the  lung  ;  and  in  connection  with  cavities,  cavernous  or 
some  other  breath -sound  may  sometimes  be  heard  after  a  cough,  where 
respiration  has  been  previously  quite  inaudible. 

F.  Peculiar  Sounds  heard  in  Connection  with  Large  Cavities. 

1.  Metallic  Tinkling. — Resembling  the  sound  produced  by  striking  a 
glass  vessel  with  a  pin,  this  is  a  single,  clear,  high-pitched,  ringing  sound, 
heard  in  connection  with  large  air-containing  spaces,  in  which  there  is  a 
little  fluid.  It  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  bubble, 
or  the  dropping  of  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  cavity ;  and  may  be  origi- 
nated during  the  act  of  breathing,  speaking,  or  coughing,  or,  rarely,  by  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Phthisis  and  hydro-  or  pyo-pneumothorax  are  the 
diseases  in  which  metallic  tinkling  occurs,  though  it  is  very  rare. 

2.  Amphoric  Echo. — An  echo  of  amphoric  character  may  attend  the  re- 
spiratory sounds,  voice,  cough,  rhoncbi,  the  heart-sounds,  or  even  the  act 
of  swallowing.  For  its  production  there  must  be  a  large  cavity,  having  a 
smooth  interior,  and  containing  air,  such  as  is  met  with  in  pneumothorax, 
and  occasionally  in  phthisis. 

3.  Bell-sound. — In  some  cases  of  pneumothorax,  when  a  coin  is  placed 
on  the  chest  and  struck  with  another  coin,  a  clear  and  ringing  sound,  re- 
sembling that  elicited  by  striking  a  bell,  may  be  heard  on  listening  over 
another  pait  of  the  chest. 
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VI.   SUCCUSSION. 

This  is  a  mode  of  examination  very  seldom  required,  and  merely  shows 
the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  a  large  space.  The  signs  produced  by 
shaking  a  patient  are  :  1.  A  iplashing  sensation  felt  by  the  hand.  2.  A 
splashing  sound.  They  are  occasionally  present  in  hydro-  or  pyo-pneu- 
mothoraXy  and  extremely  rarely  in  connection  with  large  phthisical  cavi- 
ties. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  more  important  symptoms  associated  with 
the  respiratory  organs  will  be  briefly  considered. 

I.  Dy8PN(ea — Afncea. 

Dyspncea  or  difficulty  ofbteaihing  is  a  symptom  requiring  careful  inves- 
tigation, as  it  may  be  made  up  of  several  elements  which  it  is  important 
to  distinguish ;  while  it  is  also  requisite  to  localize  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, which  is  not  necessarily  situated  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

jEtiology. — The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  dyspnoea  may  be  thus 
arranged  :  1.  Some  impediment  to  the  entrance-  of  air  through  the  air-pas- 
sages, owing  to  internal  obstruction  ;  spasmodic  constriction ;  organic 
stricture  ;  or  external  pressure.  This  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  from  the  mouth  to  the  bronchi.  2.  Mechanical  interfer- 
ence with  the  expansion  of  the  chest-walls,  from  pressure  or  rigidity  ;  or  with 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  3,  Loss  of  the  muscular  inspiratory 
force,  owing  to  paralysis  or  spasm.  4.  Deficient  expiratory  force,  as  the 
result  of  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lungs  ;  or  of  rigidity  of  the  chest- walls. 
/>.  Diminution  in  the  working  portion  of  the  lungs,  from  actual  destruction ; 
consolidation;  liquid  accumulation  in  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi; 
collapse  or  compression  ;  or  obliteration  of  the  minute  pulmonary  vessels. 
6.  Affections  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  which  render  the  movement  of  respi- 
ration painful,  7.  Improper  conditions  of  the  air  inspired,  such  as  its  being 
too  rarefied,  or  containing  irrespirable  gases.  8.  Excessive  or  deficient  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  lungs,  due  to  some  organic  or  functional  derangement  of 
the  heart;  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  ;  actual  loss  of  blood  ;  or 
violent  exercise.  9.  Altered  quality  of  the  blood,  associated  with  anaemia  ; 
imperfect  aeration ;  or  the  presence  of  poisonous  elements,  in  fevers,  renal 
diseases,  pyaemia,  diabetes,  and  other  affections.  10.  Nervous  disturbance, 
in  connection  with  hysteria  ;  strong  emotion  ;  cerebral  disease ;  brain  poi- 
soning ;  preseare  on  the  vagus  nerves  or  on  some  of  their  branches ;  or  re- 
flex distarbance. 
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Characters  of  Dyspncea. — In  studying  any  case  in  which  there  is 
apparent  dyspnoea,  it  is  requisite  to  observe  the  following  points:  1. 
Whether  any  subjective  sensation  of  want  of  air  is  experienced,  as  well  as 
its  degree,  which  may  amount  to  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation.  2. 
The  rapidity  of  the  breathing.  3.  Whether  respiration  is  increased  in  depth 
and  force,  or  the  reverse.  4.  If  the  relative  lengths  of  inspiration,  expi- 
ration, and  the  interval  are  disturbed.  5.  If  there  are  objective  signs  of 
great  want  of  breath,  indicated  by  the  posture  of  the  patient ;  by  the  ex- 
traordinary muscles  of  respiration  being  brought  into  play  ;  by  working 
of  the  alie  nasi ;  or  by  inability  to  hold  the  breath  or  to  speak.  6. 
Whether  any  noise  accompanies  the  act  of  breathing,  such  as  stridor  or 
rattling.  7.  li'  air  enters  freely  into  the  lungs  or  not.  Deficient  entrance 
of  air  is  indicated  by  more  or  less  sinking  in  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
the  epigastrium,  and  the  suprasternal  fossa  during  inspiration.  8.  If 
there  are  any  signs  of  imperfect  blood  aeration,  with  their  degree.  9. 
Whether  the  dyspnoea  is  constant,  or  paroxysmal,  or  subject  to  exacerba- 
tions ;  and  if  paroxysms  are  traceable  to  any  evident  cause,  such  as  effort, 
emotion,  taking  food,  or  inhalation  of  cold  air. 

Signs  of  Apn^ea  or  Asphyxia. — The  phenomena  which  accompany 
interference  with  the  respiratory  functions  are  due  partly  to  overloading 
of  the  venous  portion  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  deficient  supply  of 
blood  to  the  arterial  portion  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  blood  being  imperfectly 
aerated,  and  therefore  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  acts  as  a 
poison,  especially  affecting  the  nerve-centres.  At  first  unusual  efforts  are 
made  to  breathe,  more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  respiration,  but  these  diminish  and  finally  cease,  as  the  central 
nervous  system  becomes  more  and  more  disturbed.  The  face  is  turgid,  at 
first  being  flushed,  but  soon  becoming  purple  or  livid  ;  or  under  some  con- 
ditions it  is  deadly  pale  or  mottled,  accompanied  with  lividity  about  the 
lips,  nose,  and  eyes.  Other  regions  are  also  blue  or  livid,  especially  the 
nails  and  other  parts  distant  from  the  centre  of  circulation.  Distension  of 
the  veins  is  observed,  and  the  eyes  tend  to  be  prominent,  suffused,  and 
watery.  The  temperature  becomes  reduced,  while  cold  clammy  sweats 
break  out.  Nervous  symptoms  soon  set  in,  namely,  at  first  vertigo,  dis- 
turbance of  the  special  senses,  mental  confusion  and  wandering,  twitchings 
and  tremors  ;  followed  by  drowsiness  and  stupor  ending  in  complete  coma, 
with  convulsions  and  subsequently  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  including 
the  sphincters.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  frequent,  and  small,  but  it  continues 
to  beat  after  respiration  has  stopped,  and  the  heart  may  be  still  acting 
when  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  perceptible  ;  finally  this  organ  also  fails, 
should  the  termination  be  fatal. 

Post-mortem  examination  reveals  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  veins  with  dark  blood;  with  intense  venous  congestion 
and  its  consequences,  affecting  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  main  indications  applicable  to  the  treatoaent  of  dif- 
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ferent  cases  of  dyspnoea  are:  1.  To  remove  its  cnuse  if  possible.  2.  To 
attend  to  the  posture  of  the  patient,  adopting  that  in  which  breathing  is 
most  easily  performed.  3.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  effort ;  as  well  as  other 
causes  which  are  liable  to  bring  on  attacks  of  dyspna\i.  4.  To  assist  the 
patient  by  mechanical  means,  when  these  are  available  to  make  up  for 
impaired. respiratory  forces.  5.  To  see  that  the  supply  of  air  is  sufficient; 
as  well  as  that  it  is  pure  and  otherwise  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the 
patient.  6.  To  remove  blood  in  certain  cases,  either  generally  or  locally. 
7.  To  administer,  either  internally  or  by  means  of  inhalation  or  subcuta- 
Deous  injection,  remedies  which  tend  to  relieve  dyspnam,  especially  de- 
pressants, antis«pasmodics,  or  stimulants.  8.  To  employ  local  measures, 
such  as  the  application  of  sinapisms,  fomentations  of  different  kinds,  tur- 
pentine stupes,  or  free  dry-cupping  over  the  chest.  9.  To  treat  the  as- 
phyxiul  condition.  For  this  purpose  the  most  reliable  means  are  the  ap- 
plication of  sinapisms  over  the  chest  and  other  parts ;  a  warm  bath,  with 
free  cold  affusion  over  the  head  and  shoulders  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
bath  ;  slapping  the  chest  with  a  wet  towel ;  artificial  respiration,  by  Mar- 
shall HallV,  Sylvester's,  or  Howard's  method;  galvanism  along  the  vagus 
nerves ;  and,  when  necessary,  the  performance  of  laryugotomy  or  tra- 
cheotomy. 

II.  Couoii. 

-Etiology. — The  causes  of  cough  may  be  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  1.  An  irritable  condition  of  the  viiicous  viemhrane  in  some  part 
of  the  air-passages,  but  especially  in  the  throat  and  larynx.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observed  in  connection  with  inflammatory  affections,  the  sensi- 
bility being  then  much  exalted.  2.  Some  source  of  direct  irritation  or  dis- 
comfort in  the  throat,  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  This  may  be  due  to 
morbid  conditions  of  normal  structures,  such  as  the  uvula,  tonsils,  epi- 
glottis, or  vocal  cords;  to  the  presence  of  irritating  particles  or  of  larger 
foreign  bodies  introduced  during  inspiration  ;  to  certain  conditions  of  the 
air  inhaled,  such  as  a  very  low  temperature,  or  impregnation  with  irrita- 
ting gases;  or  to  the  collection  of  secretions  or  morbid  products,  for  exam- 
ple, serum,  mucus,  pus,  blood,  croupous  or  diphtheritic  deposit.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  frequently  increased  irritability  of  the  mucous  surface. 
Cough  from  this  cause  may  be  voluntarily  excited,  but  it  is  often  involun- 
tary and  irrepressible,  especially  when  the  irritution  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  glottis.  3.  Eeflex  covgh.  In  many  cases  cough  probably  de- 
pends upon  reflex  irritation,  but  before  deciding  that  such  is  its  origin,  it 
is  always  well  to  look  carefully  for  some  more  immediate  cause.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  source  of  irritation  may  be  associated  with  the  lungs  or 
pleurae;  the  heart  or  pericardium  ;  the  alimentary  canal  (e.  /;.,  dyspepsia, 
dentition,  worms) ;  the  liver ;  the  peritoneum;  the  ear ;  the  female  gen- 
erative organs ;  or  the  external  surface.  4.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood.    This  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  cough  by  its  efiect  on  the  nervous 
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system,  for  instance,  the  state  of  the  blood  associated  with  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. Most  commonly,  however,  some  local  cause  can  be  detected  in 
these  cases.  5.  Nervotis  disturbance^  in  connection  with  hysteria,  brain 
disease,  or  direct  irritation  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 

Characters  of  Cough. — This  symptom  requires  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  particulars :  1.  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and 
whether  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal.  2.  The  severity  and  duration  of 
the  fits.  3.  The  mode  of  onset,  whether  the  cough  is  a  voluntary  act,  or 
involuntary  and  irrepressible,  preceded  by  a  sense  of  irritation  in  any  part; 
or  if  it  is  brought  on  by  some  obvious  cause,  such  as  exertion,  change  of 
posture,  or  inhalation  of  cold  air.  4.  Its  particular  quality,  and  the  sounds 
which  are  produced  during  the  act,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 
The  chief  varieties  of  cough  are  hacking,  hoarse,  wheezing,  barking,  ring- 
ing, metallic,  croupy,  whooping,  crepitous,  and  aphonic.  5.  Whether  it 
is  dry  or  attended  with  expectoration.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  expectoration  is  effected  easily  or  with  difficulty  ;  and 
also  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  sputa^  observing :  a.  Their 
quantity,  b.  General  characters,  as  to  color,  odor,  whether  in  one  mass 
or  in  separate  lumps,  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  latter ;  transparency 
or  opacity ;  amount  of  frothiness  ;  consistence,  and  degree  of  adhesiveness. 
c.  If  any  special  substances  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  such  as  blood, 
fibrinous  casts,  or  calcareous  particles,  d.  Microscopic  characters,  e. 
Chemical  composition  in  some  cases.  6.  If  the  cough  terminates  in  vomit- 
ing, or  is  followed  by  relief  of  any  previous  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  always  desirable  to  check  cough,  provided  it  is 
not  excessive,  and  that  it  serves  some  useful  purpose  in  the  way  of  getting 
rid  of  materials  accumulating  in  the  lungs  or  air-passages  ;  indeed  in  some 
instances  the  act  should  rather  be  encouraged.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to, 
or  to  relieve  cough,  the  chief  indications  are:  1.  To  instruct  the  patient 
voluntarily  to  suppress  the  act  as  much  as  possible.  2.  To  remove  the 
cause  of  cough  if  practicable,  and  to  avoid  everything  which  is  likely  to 
excite  it.  3.  To  administer  sedatives  and  other  remedies  which  will  be 
pointed  out  under  the  several  diseases.  4.  To  employ  anodyne  inhala- 
tious,  which  are  very  valuable  in  some  cases.  5.  To  apply  local  remedies 
to  the  throat  or  larynx  when  these  parts  are  in  a  morbid  condition.  6. 
To  limit  or  check  the  formation  of  secretion  in  the  lungs  or  air-tubes,  and 
thus  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  act  of  coughing ;  or  to  alter  its  charac- 
ters, so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  discharged.  When  a  patient  is  obliged 
to  cough,  the  act  may  oflen  be  assisted  by  mechanical  means,  such  aa  by 
applying  a  bandage  around  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen. 

III.    HiEMOPTYSIS. 

JStiology. — Haemoptysis  or  spitting  of  blood  signifies  the  discharge  of 
blood  through  the  mouth  from  any  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  below 
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the  upper  openiDg  of  the  larynx.  The  sources  of  the  blood,  and  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  this  symptom,  may  be  thus  classified  :  1.  Hcemoptysis 
independent  of  obvious  local  disease.  In  this  group  may  be  included  haemop- 
tysis from  going  up  a  height,  from  severe  straining  or  coughing,  or  from 
blowing  wind  instruments,  which  is  espiecially  apt  to  occur  in  those  who 
are  delicate,  and  whose  tissues  are  weak ;  vicarious  hsemoptysis;  that  due 
to  the  inhalation  of  irritating  substances,  or  to  local  injury,  and  that  de- 
pendent upon  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  such  as  scurvy  or  purpura. 
2.  Diseases  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  for  example,  congestion,  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  or  morbid  growths,  especially  cancer.  3.  Diseases 
of  the  lungs,  namely,  phthisis,  cancer,  congestion,  acute  or  chronic  pneu- 
monia, abscess,  gangrene,  hydatids.  4.  Mediastinal  tumors  opening  into 
the  air-passages,  including  also  glandular  enlargements.  5.  Cardiac  dis- 
eases,  viz.,  mitral  disease,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  a  weak  and 
dilated  left  ventricle.  6.  Disease  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  7.  Aneurism 
opening  into  the  air-passages.  It  must  be  remembered  that  blood  some- 
times enters  the  windpipe  from  the  throat  or  nose,  and  is  then  expectorated. 

The  blood  in  hsemoptysis  generally  comes  from  the  capillaries,  but  not 
infrequently  a  considerable  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  gives 
way,  or  is  perforated  by  erosion.  In  phthisis  minute  aneurisms  have  been 
found  upon  the  branches  of  this  vessel,  which  have  ruptured,  and  thus 
onginated  large  hemorrhages. 

There  may  be  no  immediate  exciting  cause  of  hsemoptysis,  or  it  is  brought 
on  by  exertion,  coughing,  or  some  other  disturbance  which  affects  the  pul- 
monary circulation. 

Symptoms. — Haemoptysis  may  come  on  without  any  warning,  or  is  pre- 
ceded by  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  weight  or  fulness  about  the  chest, 
dyspnoea,  a  sense  of  heat,  tickling  in  the  throat,  or  a  saltish  taste.  Usually 
the  blood  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  but  it  may  rise  in  gulps  without  any 
eflTort,  or  sometimes  comes  in  a  sudden  gush,  when  it  may  even  escape 
through  the  nose  as  well  as  through  the  mouth.  Not  infrequently  vomit- 
ing is  excited.  The  quantity  of  blood  varies  from  a  few  streaks  or  a  slight 
admixture  in  the  sputa  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  instant  death. 
The  blood  is  generally  bright  and  florid,  and  more  or  less  frothy,  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  dark  and  non-aerated,  especially  when  abundant  and  suddenly 
discharged.  Clots  may  be  observed,  but  the  greater  portion  is  usually 
liquid.  No  change  in  the  blood  is  evident  as  a  rule,  either  as  regards  its 
general  or  microscopic  characters.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  hsemop- 
tysis varies  much,  but  after  the  more  urgent  symptoms  have  subsided,  the 
sputa  are  generally  tinged  for  some  time,  or  fragments  of  dark  clot  may 
be  discharged.  Recurrence  is  a  frequent  event,  and  in  some  cases  spitting 
of  blood  occurs  periodically. 

If  the  blood  comes  from  either  lung  in  any  quantity,  r6.les  of  a  moist 
character  are  generally  heard  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest. 

The  effects  on  the  general  system  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  blood 
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lost,  and  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  its  discharge.  Death  does  not  often 
result  immediately  from  haemoptysis,  but  may  happen  either  from  the 
direct  loss  of  blood,  or  from  its  accumulation  in  the  air-passages  causing 
suffocation.  Frequently  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement  is  associated 
with  ha3raoptysis,  the  pulse  being  full  and  bounding,  but  soft.  Should  any 
blood  remain  in  the  lungs,  it  is  liable  to  set  up  inflammation,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  phthisis  may  be  originated  in  this  way. 

Diagnosis. — Haemoptysis  may  be  simulated  by  bleeding  from  the  mouth 
or  throat,  or  by  epistaxis.  The  quantity  and  characters  of  the  blood  dis- 
charged, the  mode  of  ejection,  and,  above  all,  thorough  examination  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  fauces,  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  will  generally  indicate  the 
source,  of  the  bleeding.  The  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  from  which 
the  blood  escapes  can  also  usually  be  ascertained  by  physical  examination, 
and  by  observing  the  local  symptoms  present.  Erosion  of  a  large  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of 
dark  blood.  The  diagnosis  between  haemoptysis  and  haematemesis  is  pointed 
out  under  the  latter.  The  cause  of  haemoptysis  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  and  a  due  consideration  of  all  its 
features. 

Treatment. — Hemoptysis  must  be  treated  on  the  principles  applicable 
to  hemorrhages  in  general,  but  its  management  will  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  its  cause.  Ordinarily,  when  the  blood  escapes  from  the  lungs, 
the  chief  indications  which  require  attention  are  to  keep  the  patient  en- 
tirely at  rest,  in  a  cool  room,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  head  rather 
high  ;  to  subdue  cough  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  ice  to  suck  freely,  and 
to  administer  astringentSy  with  vascular  sedatives.  Gallic  acid  in  full  doses 
with  opium  every  two  or  three  hours,  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  alum,  turpentine,  and  ergot  of  rye,  are  the  most  useful 
remedies.  At  the  Brompton  Hospital  the  gallic  acid  and  opium  mixture  is 
usually  found  very  efficacious,  and  also  one  containing  liquid  extract  of 
ergot.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  has  of  late  years  deservedly 
come  into  much  repute.  Digitalis  is  of  great  value  if  the  heart  is  acting 
excitedly.  Saline  aperients  are  useful  in  plethoric  patients.  Some  prac- 
titioners have  recourse  to  venesection  or  local  abstraction  of  blood,  but  this 
is  rarely  a  desirable  plan  of  treatment.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  chest 
is  often  exceedingly  beneficial,  but  it  must  be  done  carefully,  the  ice  being 
removed  by  degrees.  Dry-oupping  over  the  chest  is  serviceable  in  some 
cases.  It  is  sometimes  useful,  when  a  case  does  not  yield  to  ordinary  treat- 
ment, to  draw  the  blood  towards -the  limbs  by  means  of  hot  foot-baths  or 
a  Junod's  boot,  or  to  apply  ligatures  around  the  extremities  if  the  patient 
is  sinking  from  loss  of  blood,  so  as  to  confine  the  blood  to  the  head  and 
trunk.  In  extreme  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  trans- 
fusion of  blood.  In  haemorrhage  vicarious  of  menstruation,  or  due  to 
stoppage  of  bleeding  from  piles,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower 
extremities,  or  around  the  anus  is  said  to  do  good.    In  all  cases  of  hsemop- 
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tysis  to  any  considerable  amount,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  patient  under 
observation  until  any  irritation  due  to  the  presence  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  has  entirely  subsided.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  spitting  of  blood, 
everything  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  must  be  avoided  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  improved  by  proper  dieting,  and 
bv  the  administration  of  tincture  of  steel. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CATARRH— COEYZA— A  COLD. 

Before  considering  the  diseases  affecting  the  several  parts  of  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus,  a  brief  description  may  be  given  of  the  condition 
which  frequently  results  from  taking  cold  in  some  way  or  other,  and  which 
has  been  specially  designated  catarrh^  or  a  cold.  The  entire  system  is 
affected,  but  the  more  characteristic  phenomena  are  due  to  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  involving  mainly  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  upper  air-passages,  namely,  the  nose  and  its  communicating  sinuses, 
the  throat,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Not  uncommonly  it  extends  into 
the  bronchi  to  a  variable  extent;  and  sometimes  the  mouth,  (Ksophagus, 
stomach,  or  intestines  are  implicated.  The  complaint  most  commonly  re- 
sults from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  many  persons  are  liable  to  re- 
peated attacks,  which  come  on  whenever  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  and 
especially  when  it  suddenly  becomes  damp  and  cold.  The  phenomena 
very  much  resemble  those  which  are  observed  in  influenza,  and  in  the 
early  stage  of  measles ;  as  well  as  those  which  arise  in  some  persons  from 
inhaling  the  emanations  from  hay,  ipecacuanha  powder,  and  certain  other 
vegetable  products,  or  from  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the  system. 

Symptoms. — These  are  both  general  and  local,  and  the  two  classes  are 
observed  more  or  less  simultaneously.  The  patient  feels  chilly  and  out-of- 
sorts,  indisposed  for  any  occupation  or  mental  effort,  languid  and  tired,  and 
has  a  sensation  of  general  aching  or  soreness  of  the  limbs  and  body.  More 
or  less  pyrexia  supervenes,  and  the  temperature  may  become  raised  to 
100°,  101®,  102°,  or  even  higher.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  somewhat 
frequent  pulse,  usually  a  dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  consti- 
pation, and  concentrated,  high-colored  urine,  which  deposits  urates  on 
standing.  Some  persons  feel  exceedingly  weak  and  depressed  when  suffer- 
ing from  catarrh,  and  especially  if  they  have  been  previously  debilitated. 
The  loecd  symptoms  are  in  accordance  with  the  parts  involved  in  the  ca- 
tarrhal condition.  At  the  outset  various  subjective  sensations  are  experi- 
enced, namely,  headache,  especially  over  the  forehead  and  temples,  with  a 
feeling  of  weight  and  heaviness  ;  pains  about  the  face,  chiefly  of  a  neu- 
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ralgic  character,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  tenderness  ;  smarting  of 
the  eyelids,  and  aching  in  the  eyeballs;  dryness  and  heat  of  the  nares; 
soreness  of  the  throat ;  and  not  uncommonly  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck. 
Very  soon  the  eyes  become  red  and  begin  to  water  freely ;  while  a  running 
from  the  nose  sets  in,  which  is  specially  termed  coryza,  the  discharge  being 
at  first  quite  thin  and  watery,  as  well  as  very  irritating,  so  that  it  makes 
the  parts  over  which  it  flows  quite  sore.  Sneezing  is  often  a  troublesome 
symptom.  On  examination  the  throat  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  red  and 
swollen,  and  swallowing  is  painful ;  while  the  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
air-tube  gives  rise  to  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  c^ugh  and  pain  in  speak- 
ing, or  coughing  felt  in-the  course  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  If  it  extends 
into  the  bronchi,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  oppression  or  tight- 
ness across  the  chest,  with  more  marked  cough,  wheezing,  and  the  other 
signs  of  this  condition.  In  many  eases  partial  deafness  is  noticed,  owing 
to  implication  of  the  Eustachian  tubes ;  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
are  generally  impaired  or  lost.  Should  the  alimentary  canal  be  involved, 
this  may  be  indicated  by  soreness  along  the  oesophagus  during  deglutition; 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  ;  complete  anorexia  ;  nausea  or 
vomiting ;  and  diarrhoea.  Occasionally  a  slight  degree  of  jaundice  is 
observed. 

Catarrh  assumes  different  degrees  of  inten3ity,  but  the  symptoms  gener- 
ally increase  in  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  gradually  dimin- 
ish. The  nasal  discharge  becomes  more  abundant,  being  oflen  very  pro- 
fuse, and  it  alters  in  its  characters,  assuming  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent 
appearance.  Not  uncommonly  the  mouth  becomes  sore,  and  herpes  ap- 
pears about  the  lips ;  the  nostrils  are  also  often  a  little  ulcerated.  The 
patient  generally  feels  worse  during  the  night,  when  the  painful  sensations 
increase,  and  consequently  sleep  is  liable  to  be  much  disturbed.  Usually 
complete  recovery  is  established  in  a  few  days,  once  convalescence  seta  in; 
but  in  some  instances  certain  symptoms  remain  for  a  variable  period,  espe- 
cially general  debility,  loss  of  apj)etite,  cough,  or  impairment  of  the  sense 
of  smell  or  taste.  Moreover,  some  more  serious  affection  may  be  set  up, 
particularly  bronchitis  or  other  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  A  sim- 
ple cold  is  most  in  danger  of  leading  to  these  results  in  very  young  or  old 
persons,  in  those  who  are  constitutionally  feeble  and  delicate,  or  in  those 
who  are  depressed  by  excessive  mental  or  bodily  work. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  readily  recognized,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  in  discriminating  between  those  cases  which  are  simply 
due  to  a  cold,  and  those  in  which  the  phenomena  are  associated  with  some 
other  condition,  especially  with  measles  or  epidemic  influenza. 

Prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  and  the  circumstances  which  render 
catarrh  more  than  usually  js^rious'  ba'^e  arlready  been  indicated.  It  most 
be  remembered  that^attaci^^of  tbi^iiflDip plaint  are  very  liable  to  be  repeated, 
and  even  to  •becaqae.hahitu^.  at  certain  ^l^sons. 
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Treatment. — It  is  the  safest  plan  for  any  one  who  is  suffering  from  a 
cold  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  outset,  if  this  is  practicable,  or 
at  any  rate  to  stop  indoors,  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  room.  Undoubt- 
edly its  effects  may  often  be  alleviated  or  prevented  by  immediately  excit- 
ing free  sweating.  For  this  purpose  a  warm  bath  or  a  foot-bath  is  useful, 
the  patient  going  immediately  afterwards  to  bed,  and  having  some  hot 
drink,  such  as  gruel,  wine-negus,  spirit  and  water,  or  one  of  the  other 
drinks  ordinarily  employed  for  this  purpose.  Certain  medicines  are  also 
useful,  of  which  the  most  efficient  are  a  saline  draught  with  spirits  of  nitre ; 
or  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder.  A  vapor,  hot-air,  or  Turkish  bath  often 
proves  of  signal  service  in  checking  a  cold  at  its.  commencement.  Local 
applications  have  been  much  employed  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the 
form  of  dry  inhalations  of  iodine  and  other  agents ;  and  of  combinations 
made  into  snuffs,  which  are  sniffed  up  into  the  nostrils.  Ferrier  recom- 
mends a  snuff  composed  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  gr.  ij,  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth 3vj,  and  powdered  acacia  3u»  of  which  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
may  be  used  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Recently  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
the  prolonged  mastication  and  swallowing  of  a  dried  leaf  or  two  of  the 
eucalyptus  globulus  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  curing  a  cold. 

If  the  complaint  does  not  yield  at  the  commencement,  the  patient  should 
certainly  remain  in  bed,  and  be  kept  on  a  light  diet.  Some  practitioners 
lay  special  stress  on  limiting  the  amount  of  liquids  given,  or  even  with- 
holding them  altogether.  With  regard  to  medicines,  these  must  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Generally  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the  bowels, 
and  to  give  a  saline  mixture,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine 
may  be  added  if  the  air-passages  are  much  affected,  as  well  as  some  sed- 
ative to  relieve  cough  if  this  is  excessive.  Should  there  be  much  sickness, 
effervescents  are  useful ;  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  administer  rem- 
edies for  the  purpose  of  checking  diarrhoea.  Some  narcotic  may  be  required 
at  night  in  order  to  procure  sleep  and  relieve  pain.  If  there  is  much  de- 
bility and  depression,  quinine  is  a  valuable  medicine.  As  the  patient 
tends  towards  convalescence,  the  diet  should  be  improved  by  degrees,  and 
a  little  wine  may  be  given  with  advantage  at  this  time.  Complications 
must  be  watched  for,  and  treated  according  to  their  nature.  During  con- 
valescence tonics  are  very  useful.  If  recovery  is  retarded,  as  well  as  in 
cases  where  attacks  of  catarrh  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  change  of  air 
to  some  genial  district  or  climate  is  of  the  utmost  benefit. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

I.  Acute  Congestion  and  Inflammation — Acute  Laryngitis  and 

Tracheitis. 

The  cases  of  acute  congestion  or  inflammation  affecting  the  main  air- 
tube  may  be  arranged  into  three  main  groups,  namely  :  1.  Catarrhal,  yfhkh 
includes  congestion  and  various  degrees  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     2.   (E lematous,  where  there  is  considerable  submu- 
cous oedema.     3.   Croupou^f,  diphtheriUc,  or  membranous,  in  which  a  fibrin- 
ous deposit,  or  so-called  faUe  membrane  forms  upon  the  surface.     Before 
discussing  this  class  of  diseases,  it  will  be  well  to  offer  a  word  of  explana- 
tion regarding  the  terms  croup  and  croupous.     Without  entering  into  any 
discussion  as  to  its  etymology,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  word  croxip  was 
originally  employed  to  indicate    merely  a  particular  symptom,  namely, 
struiulous  breathing.     Subsequently  it  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  name 
of  a  supposed  disease  in   children  which  caused  this  symptom,  and  as  it 
was  at  one  time  believed  that  such  disease  was  invariably  membranous 
laryngUiijthetermcroupaussLiterwsirdri  acquired  a  pathological  signification, 
becoming  associated  with  exudations  or  deposits  of  a  fibrinous  character. 
Then,  as  knowledge  improved,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  croupy  symp- 
toms might  arise  from   other  morbid  conditions,  the  form  of  laryngitis 
which  is  characterized  by  the  deposit  of  fibrinous  matter  was  specially 
named  croupous,  and  the  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  croupous  pneu- 
monia and  other  diseases  in  which  this  kind  of  exudation  forms.     More- 
over, when  it  was  found  that  the  phenomena  of  croup  might  be  due  to 
laryngeal  spasm,  this  was  named  by  French  writers  false  croup,  as  distin- 
guished from  true  croup,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  due  to  inflammation, 
and  more  recent  writers  have  made  further  divisions,  according  to  their 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  upon  which  croupy  symp- 
toms might  depend.     At  present  croup  is  often  employed  very  indefinitely, 
as  the  designation  of  a  group  of  cases  occurring  in  children,  which  are 
characterized  by  laryngeal  obstru(;tion  with  consequent  stridulous  breath- 
ing and  other  phenomena,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  may  be 
due  to  either  of  the  varieties  of  laryngitis  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  to 
laryngeal  spasm  or  so-called  laryngismus  stridulus. 

u1:Ctiolo(;y\ — Predi^iposing  CauMs. — The  different  forms  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  all  predisposed  to  by  certain  con- 
ditions, namely,  a  lax,  weakly,  and  ill-nourished  state  of  the  system ; 
effeminate  habits ;  immoderate  wrapping-up  of  the  neck  ;  previous  attacks. 
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especially  if  repeated  ;  and  a  climate  or  season  characterized  by  a  cold, 
moist  atmosphere,  cold  winds,  or  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  the  com- 
plaint being  therefore  more  prevalent  during  winter  and  spring.  Males 
suffer  more  than  femal&s.  As  regards  age,  simple /ar^n^^a/  catarrh  is  most 
common  among  adults ;  but  the  more  intense  forms  of  the  disease  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  period  of  childhood,  especially  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
year.  Unfavorable  sanitary  conditions  predispose  to  croup,  and  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  chiefly  suffer  from  this  complaint. 

Exciting  Causes. — These  may  be  arranged  as  follows;  1.  Direct  irri- 
tation, from  breathing  very  cold  or  hot  air,  steam,  acrid  vapors,  or  air 
containing  irritating  particles;  or  from  swallowing  boiling  or  corrosive 
liquids.  2.  Excessive  coughing ;  or  violent  exercise  of  the  voice,  in  speaking, 
shouting,  and  singing.  3.  Morbid  conditions  affecting  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  such  as  ulcers  or  growths.  4.  Local  injuries  or  opei^ations.  5. 
Direct  exposure  of  the  front  of  the  neck  to  a  cold  draught.  6.  General  ex- 
posure to  cold,  the  larynx  being  either  involved  alone  or  along  with  other 
mucous  surfaces.  7.  /urfe/w/ou  of  inflammation  from  the  nose  or  pharynx, • 
or  occasionally  from  the  bronchi.  8.  Certain  febrile  conditions,  in  which 
laryngitis  occurs  as  a  complication,  especially  influenza,  erysipelas,  measles, 
and  typhus  fever.     9.  Secondary  syphilis. 

Special  ^Etiology, — The  aBtiology  of  certain  special  forms  of  laryngitis 
demands  separate  notice.  (Edematous  laryngitis  generally  follows  some 
previous  laryngeal  disease,  but  may  be  due  to  mere  cold  ;  it  is  also  par- 
ticularly liable  to  arise  from  swallowing  boiling  licjuids.  This  usually 
happens  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
out  of  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle.  Laryngeal  inflammation  complicating 
erysipelas  is  likewise  prone  to  be  attended  with  (edema. 

The  pathology  of  a*ovpous  laryngitis  has  of  late  yeai*s  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  is  still  a  disputed  question.  French  writers  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  being  identical  with  laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  therefore  as 
always  resulting  from  contagion  or  from  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions; 
this  is  the  view  also  maintained  by  Sir  Rose  Cormack,  and  by  Sir  William 
Jenner,  Dr.  Semple,  Dr.  George  Johnson,  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie,  and 
other  authorities  in  this  country.  The  general  belief,  however,  is  that 
there  is  a  distinct  form  of  croupous  laryngitis,  which  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  diphtheria,  and  results  from  causes  which  afl>ict  the  larynx  locally, 
and  especially  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  to  northerly  or  northeasterly 
winds,  or  a  general  chill  of  the  body.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  to  investigate  the  question,  and  a  report  has 
been  recently  issued  by  this  committee.  Without  giving  at  any  length  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  the  large  majority  of 
cases  of  membranous  laryngitis  and  tracheitis  were  clearly  proved  to  be  of 
a  diphtheritic  nature,  but  in  exceptional  instances  this  condition  was  trace- 
able to  other  causes  acting  locally,  namely,  exposure  to  cold,  the  inhala- 
tion of  hot  water  or  steam,  the  contact  of  acids,  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
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body  in  the  larynx,  and  a  cut  throat.  The  complaint  also  occurred  occa- 
sionally a8  an  accompaniment  of  measles,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid  fever,  in- 
dependently of  any  ascertained  exposure  to  the  special  diphtheritic  lufee- 
tion.  As  a  complication  this  form  of  laryngitis  has  likewise  been  described 
in  connection  with  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  and  erysipelas.  The  committee 
found  that  the  majority  of  cases  exhibiting  croupal  symptoms  definitely 
traceable  to  cold,  were  of  the  nature  of  laryngeal  catarrh.  They  suggest 
that  the  term  "croup"  be  henceforth  used  as  a  clinical  definition,  imply- 
ing laryngeal  obstruction  with  febrile  symptoms,  occurring  in  children. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  appearance  in  laryngitis  and  tra- 
cheitis will  differ  according  to  the  nature  and  products  of  the  morbid 
changes.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  only  more  or  less  congested.  In 
ca<arr/i a/ bright  redness  is  usually  observed,  with  swelling,  opacity,  and 
slight  softening  of  the  membrane.  Spots  of  epithelial  erosion  are  common, 
but  actual  ulceration  is  very  rare.  After  a  time  secretion  forms,  which  is 
sometimes  very  viscid,  containing  an  abundance  of  young  cells.  (Edema- 
toils  laryngitis  is  characterized  bv  the  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  Fub- 
mucous  tissue,  especially  where  this  tissue  is  very  lax,  which  gives  rise  to 
much  translucent  swelling,  with  a  sodden,  flabby  condition  of  the  struc- 
tures, but  the  redness  is  less  marked.  Very  rarely  sero-purulent  or  puru- 
lent fluid  infiltrates  the  tissues.     In  low  fevers  gangrene  may  occur. 

The  special  anatomical  character  o^  croupous  or  plastic  laryngitis  is  that 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  covered  to  a  variable  extent 
WMth  a  croupous  exudation  or  so  called  false  membrane,  the  epithelium  be- 
ing destroyed.  In  appearance  and  structure  this  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  diphtheritic  deposit.  It  may  be  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  sur- 
face, or  to  separate  patches;  or  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  occasionally  extending  even  into  the  smaller  bronchi.  Its  main 
seat  is  said  to  be  the  trachea.  In  thickness  the  deposit  may  range  fmm  a 
mere  film  to  two  or  three  lines  or  more.  The  C(msistfence  varies,  but  the 
material  is  generally  tolerably  tough,  compact,  and  adherent  for  a  time, 
finally  becoming  detached.  Its  under  surface  frequently  presents  little 
points  of  extravasation.  A  fresh  deposit  not  uncommonly  forma  after  the 
membrane  is  separated,  and  this  may  be  repeated  several  times.  Under 
the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  or  finely-fibrillated 
substance,  in  which  abundant  young  cells  are  involved.  There  is  very 
little  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  rule  ;  and  its  structure  is  not 
at  all  affected. 

When  death  results  from  acute  laryngitis,  especially  the  membranous 
variety,  some  of  the  following  morbid  conditions  are  usually  present, 
namely,  bronchitis,  congestion  and  ceJeina  of  the  lungs,  lobular  or  lobar 
pneumonia,  localized  insufflation  and  collapse,  distension  of  the  heart 
and  venous  system  with  dark  blood,  congestion  of  the  organs  generally, 
and  slight  serous  effusions.  The  lymphatic  glands  which  are  situated 
beneath  the  thyroid  body  on  each  side  of  the  trachea  may  be  enlarged. 
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Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  main  air- 
tube  differs  in  the  several  varieties  of  this  disease,  and  therefore  each  form 
calls  for  separate  consideration. 

1.  Acute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis  and  Tracheitis — Laryngeal  and  Tracheal 
Catarrh — Cynanche  Laryngea. — This  variety  assumes  very  different  de- 
grees of  severity,  but  the  following  are  the  usual  symptoms  observed  in 
adults:  Unpleasant  sensations  are  experienced  over  the  windpipe,  such  as 
dryness,  roughness,  constriction,  soreness,  burning,  or  tickling,  which  are 
increased  by  coughing  or  speaking.  These  are  chiefly  felt  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  is  involved.  Swallowing  is  often  rather  painful.  The 
voice  is  husky,  and  frequently  hoarse  or  cracked,  or  it  may  become  quite 
lost.  Cough  is  in  many  cases  a  prominent  symptom,  there  being  a  constant 
tendency  to  paroxysmal  attacks.  It  is  harsh  and  hoarse  in  quality,  or 
may  become  completely  aphonic.  The  patient  is  also  often  disposed  to 
hawk  repeatedly.  At  first  there  is  no  expectoration,  but  after  awhile  a 
little  clear  viscid  mucus  containing  young  cells  may  be  expelled  with  dif- 
ficulty, this  finally  becoming  more  abundant  and  muco  purulent.  Respi- 
ration is  not  much  interfered  with  in  ordinary  cases.  In  some  cases  of 
catarrhal  laryngitis  there  are  no  general  symptoms,  but  usually  more  or 
less  pyrexia  is  observed. 

Catarrhal  laryngitis  occurring  in  young  children  is  liable  to  be  attended 
with  far  more  serious  symptoms,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  air  tube  in 
Biich  subjects,  to  the  edges  of  the  glottis  being  glued  together  by  viscid 
secretion,  and  to  the  tendency  to  laryngeal  spasm.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  condition  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
designated  croup,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  stridnhms  laryngitis 
or  inflammatory  croup.  Therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  describe  here  the 
phenomena  characteristic  of  this  class  of  diseases  as  they  occur  in  children. 

An  attack  of  idiopathic  or  primary  croup  is  frequently  preceded  by  some 
premonitory  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two,  such  as  slight  harsh  cough,  hoarse- 
ned, and  sore  throat,  with  a  little  pyrexia  and  constitutional  disturbance. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  complaint  comes  on  suddenly,  and  without 
any  previous  warning.  An  attack  of  croup  usually  sets  in  during  the 
night  while  the  child  is  asleep,  and  when  established  the  symptoms  are 
very  characteristic. 

Local. — The  voice  is  at  first  harsh  and  hoarse,  or  at  times  cracked  and 
shrill,  finally  becoming  whispering  or  being  completely  lost.  Paroxysms 
of  spasmodic,  "croupy"  cough  come  on,  short,  sharp,  and  abrupt  in  char- 
acter, dry,  of  high  pitch,  and  of  somewhat  metallic,  clanging,  or  brassy 
quality.  The  cough  is  interrupted  by  a  shrill,  ringing,  whistling,  or 
"crowing"  inspiration.  Soon  it  becomes  husky  and  muflled,  and  at  last 
loises  all  sound.  Respiration  is  greatly  impeded,  and  presents  some  pecu- 
liar characters.  The  act  is  exceedingly  labored,  and  attended  with  violent 
effi)rt;  it  is  also  prolonged,  and  therefore  not  frequent,  while  inspiration  is 
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accompanied  with  a  high-pitched,  metallic,  sibilant,  or  wheezing  stridor, 
which  may  be  heard  at  some  distance  oflf. 

These  symptoms  are  not  persistent,  but  there  are  intervals  of  complete 
or  comparative  ease,  especially  during  the  day.  In  severe  cases,  however, 
or  in  the  advanced  stage  of  those  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  there  may 
be  scarcely  any  remissions.  The  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  commonly 
believed  to  be  partly  caused  by  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  Niemeyer  main- 
tained that  these  are  paralyzed. 

The  child  often  grasps  its  throat,  or  puts  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  as  if 
attempting  to  remove  some  obstruction,  and  if  old  enough  may  complain 
of  local  pain.  A  little  thick  viscid  mucus  is  sometimes  brought  up  by 
coughing.     Deglutition  is  difficult  in  some  cases. 

GeneraL — At  first  the  general  symptoms  are  of  a  febrile  character,  and 
the  temperature  may  rise  to  102°,  103^,  or  more,  the  pulse  being  frequent, 
full,  and  hard.  Subsequently,  however,  the  pyrexia  abates,  and  in  severe 
cases  the  prominent  signs  are  those  associated  with  imperfect  aeration  of 
blood,  which  are  intensified  during  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Ultimately 
in  fatal  cases  gradual  or  rapid  suffocation  ensues,  attended  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  apucea.  Pulmonary  com|)lications  frequently  arise,  and  danger 
is  thus  increased.  A  good  many  cases  recover,  however,  if  there  has  only 
been  catarchal  inflammation. 

2.  (Edematous  Laryngitis. — CEdema  may  supervene  very  rapidly,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  apparently  slight  attack  of  laryngeal  catarrh.  It  is  a 
highly  dangerous  condition,  and  if  not  relieved  may  cause  speedy  suffoca- 
tion. The  characteristic  features  of  oodematous  laryngitis  are  a  sensation 
of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  more  marked  dysphagia 
than  in  the  catarrhal  form,  and  urgent  dyspnoea  of  laryngeal  characters, 
inspiration  being  whistling  or  hissing,  but  expiration  being  comparatively 
or  quite  easy.  Voice  is  completely  lost,  and  cough  becomes  also  aphonic. 
It  is  usually  believed  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  aids  in  the  causation  of 
dyspnoea  in  cases  of  oedematous  laryngitis,  but  some  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  the  muscles  arc  paralyzed. 

The  general  symptoms  are  indicative  of  more  or  less  grave  interference 
with  the  respiratory  functions,  and  consequent  deficient  blood-aeration. 

3.  Croupous^  PlastiCy  or  Membranous  L'xryngitis — Membranous  Croup- 
True  Croup — Cynanche  Trachealiji. — It  is  scarcely  practicable  or  necessary 
to  give  a  distinct  clinical  history  of  this  form  of  laryngitis.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  it  is  that  already  described  as  belonging  to  laryngeal 
diphtheria^  and  in  most  instances,  but  not  always,  diphtheritic  deposit  may 
be  observed  on  the  throat,  the  laryngeal  condition  being  either  primary  or 
secondary.  This  disease  may  occur  in  adults.  When  it  affects  children, 
or  when  they  are  the  subjects  of  membranous  laryngitis  from  any  other 
cause,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  described  as  characteristic  of  in- 
flammatory croup,  but  they  tend  to  be  more  urgent,  and  the  termination 
is  almost  always  fatal.     Flakes,  or  larger  fragments,  or  even  casts  of  mem- 
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branous  deposit  may  be  expectorated,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  relief.  Secondary  croup,  setting  in  in  the  course  of 
febrile  exanthema,  will  be  revealed  by  more  or  less  severe  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  laryngeal  obstruction. 

Physical  Examination. — 1.  Examination  of  the  throat,  by  inspection 
and  the  use  of  the  finger,  may  reveal  the  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  should 
it  be  red  and  swollen,  and  also  the  presence  of  oedema.  2.  Anscnftation 
over  the  windpipe  may  detect  changes  in  the  laryngeal  breath-sound,  or 
local  mucous  r&les;  or  sometimes  in  membranous  croup  a  peculiar  rhon- 
chus,  named  tremblotement,  is  heard  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  flapping  of  a  piece  of  false  membrane ;  probably  this 
sound  can  be  produced  by  thick  mucus,  3.  The  laryngoscope  is  often  in- 
applicable, especially  if  the  epiglottis  is  much  affected,  and  also  in  cases 
of  true  croup  ;  when  it  can  be  employed,  it  might  reveal  bright  redness, 
turgidity,  swelling,  oedema,  or  alteration  in  shape  in  various  parts ;  or 
thick  secretion  or  membranous  deposit  might  be  visible.  4.  Examination 
of  the  chest  may  indicate  more  or  less  interference  with  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  especially  in  cases  of  cedematous  or  croupous  laryngitis,  and 
especially  when  children  are  affected.  The  pulmonary  sound  may  be  ob- 
scured by  a  loud  laryngeal  sound,  and  mucous  lajes  are  sometimes  heard 
over  the  chest.  Pulmonary  complications  give  rise  to  their  own  special 
physical  signs. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations. — The  course  and  duration  of 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh  vary  considerably.  Recovery  is  the  usual  ter- 
mination, but  the  affection  is  very  liable  to  recur,  or  it  may  become 
chronic  ;  in  young  children  also  it  may  prove  fatal.  G^dematous  laryn- 
gitis is  often  fatal,  and  death  may  take  place  very  suddenly  or  with  great 
rapidity.  Croupous  laryngitis  in  children  usually  runs  a  remittent  course, 
exacerbations  occurring  during  the  night ;  occasionally  it  progresses  con- 
tinuously. Some  cases  terminate  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  most  end 
within  five  days ;  the  duration  may,  however,  be  prolonged  for  ten  duys 
or  a  fortnight.  The  clinical  terminations  are  in  death  or  recovery. 
Death  generally  results  from  apnoea,  but  may  be  due  to  asthenia.  Recov- 
ery is  indi<»ted  by  the  subsidence  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  cough  becoming  looser,  with  more  abundant  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  or  sometimes  a  quantity  of  exudation  being  ex- 
pelled if  there  has  been  a  membranous  deposit. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  affections  of  the  throat  and  those 
of  the  larynx  has  already  been  pointed  out  when  describing  the  former. 
In  children  the  different  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  whooping-cough,  and  from  bronchial  catarrh  with  a  tendency  to 
spasm,  as  well  as  from  other  conditions  affecting  the  larynx  itself,  namely, 
laryngismus  stridulus,  acute  exacerbations  in  connection  with  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  morbid  growths,  and  conditions  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  bodies,  or  from  external  injury.     Only  laryngismus  can  be 
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specially  noticed  here,  but  it  is  necessary  t.o  insist  upon  the  importaDce  of 
carrying  out  a  thorough  physical  examination  in  all  cases.  LaryngUmtu 
stridulus  is  more  sudden  as  regards  the  onset  and  cessation  of  the  pa^ 
oxysms  of  dyspnoea,  and  these  are  often  brought  on  by  some  obvious 
cause.  A  history  of  previous  similar  attacks  can  generally  be  obtained. 
There  may  be  signs  of  general  convulsions,  with  turning-in  of  the  thumbs. 
The  characteristic  cough  of  croup  is  not  present,  but  the  child  often  criea. 
There  is  complete  restoration  between  the  paroxysms.     Pyrexia  is  absent 

It  is  often  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  different  forms  of  laryn- 
gitis. Laryngeal  cataiTh  is  most  common  in  adults;  it  has  less  severe 
symptoms,  and  no  croupous  cough,  but  more  abundant  expectoration; 
there  is  but  little  pyrexia,  and  the  complaint  is  often  accompanied  with 
much  nasal  catarrh.  (Edematous  laryngitis  is  rare  in  children,  except  as 
the  result  of  drinking  boiling  water.  It  generally  supervenes  upon  some 
previous  disease  of  the  larynx.  Expiration  is  comparatively  easy.  Cough 
soon  becomes  completely  aphonic ;  and  the  voice  is  also  lost.  The  oedematous 
parts  may  be  seen  or  felt.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  many  cases  to  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  an  iuflammatory  croupy  attack  in  children.  Catarrhal 
laryngitis  may,  however,  be  often  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
patient  is  subject  to  similar  attacks  in  cold  seasons,  while  the  symptoms  are 
less  severe  and  more  remittent,  and  the  termination  is  not  often  fatal. 
Diphtheria  involving  the  larynx  may  be  generally  diagnosed  from  other 
forms  of  laryngitis  by  the  following  characters:  1.  The  complaint  maybe 
epidemic,  or  a  history  of  contagion  may  be  traced.  2.  Premonitory  gen- 
eral illness  may  have  been  felt  for  some  days,  with  a  tendency  to  asthenia. 
3.  Marked  throat  symptoms  are  usually  present,  preceding  the  laryn- 
geal symptoms.  4.  The  glands  about  the  jaws  are  enlarged.  5.  Epis- 
taxis  and  albuminuria  frequently  occur.  6.  Examination  of  the  throat 
reveals  the  diphtheritic  deposit.  When  laryngeal  diphtheria  is  primary, 
and  the  throat  is  free  from  disease,  the  diagnosis  becomes  very  difficult  if 
no  history  of  diphtheria  can  be  obtained.  Croupous  laryngitis  occurring 
from  other  causes  it  would  be  almost  in}possible  to  recognize  positively, 
unless  false  membrane  were  expelled.  Laryngoscopic  examination  might 
afford  some  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  several  forms  of  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation. 

PuOGXOSis. — All  forms  of  laryngitis  are  to  be  regarded  as  serious.  The 
edematous  variety  is  very  grave,  especially  that  form  which  is  due  to  the 
swallowing  of  boiling  liquids.  Membranous  croup  is  a  most  fatal  disease. 
The  prognosis  is  worse  in  young  infants,  and  there  is  more  danger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  local  symptoms,  the  degree  of 
interference  with  respiration,  and  the  signs  of  blood-poisoning.  Early 
treatment  gives  a  better  chance  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — There  are  certain  general  matters,  attention  to  which  » 
essential  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  varieties  of  acute  laryngeal  inflamma- 
tion.    The  patient  should  remain  in  a  warm  room,  the  temperature  being 
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uniformly  at  65^  or  higher,  and  the  air  rendered  moist  by  means  of 
I).  In  the  case  of  children  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  tent  over  the  bed, 
•scribed  under  diphtheria,  and  it  may  be  necesf^ary  to  raise  the  tem- 
[ure  of  the  air  considerably.  All  exposure  must  be  avoided,  the 
it  and  che^t  being  warmly  covered.  Rest  to  the  larynx  is  impera- 
80  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  aud  in  many  cases  it  is  requisite  to  urge 
nts  to  restrain  cough  as  much  as  po&sible. 

the  case  of  adults  the  assiduous  employment  of  inhalations  of  steam 
le  of  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie 
nmends  the  addition  of  some  tincture  of  benzoin,  hop,  or  conium  juice 
e  boiling  water,  or  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  occasionally  should 
be  much  tendency  to  spasm.  If  the  attack  results  from  a  cold  it  is 
able  to  excite  diaphoresis  by  means  of  warm  drinks,  a  hot  or  vapor 
,  and  external  warmth.  The  diligent  employment  of  hot  applica- 
over  the  front  of  the  neck  is  useful,  such  as  a  sponge  dipped  in  boil- 
rater  and  then  squeezed  dry.  Some  practitioners  prefer  cold  appli- 
us.  If  the  inflammation  is  advancing,  and  especially  if  it  has  spread 
the  throat,  it  is  recommended  to  apply  directly  and  efficiently  a  solu- 
[)f  some  astringent,  either  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  or  by  the  aid  of  an 
izer.  Nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  tincture  of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
n  are  the  substances  chieriy  employed  in  this  manner.  In  some  severe 
an  anetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  tartar  emetic  at  the  outset  is  decidedly 
1,  but  the  former  practice  of  giving  repeated  depressing  emetics, 
»incd  with  bleeding,  blistering,  and  the  administration  of  calomel,  is 
objectionable.  Occasionally  it  might  be  advisable  in  severe  cases  to 
r  a  few  leeches  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 
e  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  opened,  aud  a  diaphoretic  saline  mix- 
may  be  given.  If  there  is  much  distressing  cough»some  sedative  may 
(ministered  with  due  precautions,  such  as  a  few  drops  of  compound 
ure  of  camphor  or  liquor  morphia*. 

e  treatment  of  children  must  be  similar  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
nmation  may  be,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  prompt  in 
ding  to  the  first  indications  of  anything  wrong  in  connection  with  the 
pipe  in  such  subjects.  A  warm  bath  should  be  employed  immedi- 
,  the  patient  being  then  dried  and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  while  hot 
jes  are  constantly  applied  over  the  larynx.  The  persis^tent  use  of  cold 
cresses  has  been  advocated,  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  more  extended 
If  the  symptoms  arc  at  all  severe,  unquestionably  great  relief  often 
vs  the  action  of  an  emetic,  though  Niemeyer  affirmed  that  '*  they  are 
indicated  where  obstructing  croup-membranes  play  a  part  in  produc- 
he  dyspnoea,  and  when  the  child's  tfforts  at  coughing  are  insufficient 
pel  them."  Tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha  are  preferred  by  many 
itioners,  and  may  be  given  to  robust  children  ;  but  sulphate  of  ziuc 
ers  best  in  weakly  subjects. 
eeding  has  been  extensively  practiced  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  but 
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it  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  mere  routine  measure.  Leeches  are 
often  of  great  service  in  the  case  of  healthy,  plethoric  children,  when  ap- 
plied at  an  early  period,  especially  if  there  are  signs  of  local  blood-stasis. 
They  are  best  applied  over  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum,  the  number 
being  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
authorities  by  which  the  regular  administration  of  calomel  is  supported,  I 
have  never  seen  any  good  result  from  it  in  this  disease,  but  have  more 
than  once  known  it  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  therefore  cannot  hut 
express  my  decided  objection  to  the  repeated  employment  of  this  drug. 
It  may  be  advantageous  to  give  one  dose  as  a  purgative  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  and  for  this  purpose  en- 
emata  answer  best.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  internal  remedies  are 
most  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  inflammation  in  children, 
but  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  benefit  is  derived  at  first  from 
8alineH  combined  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  wine. 
The  cough  must  be  rather  encouraged  than  checked,  unless  it  is  unduly 
severe,  and  therefore  sedatives  arc  generally  contraindicated.  Later  on 
stimulant  expectorants  are  required,  such  as  ammonia  with  chloric  ether 
and  syrup  of  squills.  Some  practitioners  recommend  the  administration 
of  alkaline  carbonates  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Dr.  Ringer  strongly  advo- 
cates the  use  of  drop  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite. 

Counter  Irritation  is  not  attended  with  much  benefit,  but  Dr.  Squire 
considers  the  application  of  iodine  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  of  some  service, 
especially  if  covered  with  water-dressing.  Attention  to  diet  is  oflten  of 
much  importance.  At  first  the  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  with 
cooling  drinks,  but  nourishing  soups  or  meat-juices  are  required  when  the 
system  shows  any  signs  of  failure.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  usually 
needed  unless  some  pulmonary  complication  supervenes.  If  nourishment 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
nutrient  enemata. 

The  question  of  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  is  in  many  cases  one  of 
the  greatest  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  symptoms  increase  in  grav- 
ity in  spite  of  treatment,  and  if  signs  of  apnoea  set  in,  the  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  without  delay,  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  recovery, 
due  care  being  taken  both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment. 

For  a;(lematous  laryngitis  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  emetics  which 
act  with  rapidity,  the  constant  sucking  of  fragments  of  ice,  and  efficient 
scarification.     In  case  of  need  tracheotomy  must  ba  resorted  to. 

Secondary  croup  calls  for  the  administration  of  stimulants^  along  with 
abundant  nutriment.  Tincture  of  steel  and  mineral  acids  are  the  most 
efficient  medicines  in  this  affection. 

CompliratlonJi  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  Signs  of  apnoea  must  be 
combated  by  the  usual  measures.  It  is  necessary  in  cases  of  recovery  to 
exercise  great  care  during  convalescence.     As  prophylactic  measures  in 
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those  subject  to  croupy  attacks,  cold  douching  of  the  throat  and  chest 
with  dry  friction  afterwards,  the  wearing  of  pt-oper  clothinjr,  and  the 
avoidance  of  cold  damp  winds  and  night  air,  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
attended  to. 

II.  Chronic  Laryngeal  Congestion — Chronic  Laryngitis — 

Chronic  Laryngeal  Catarrh. 

-/Etiology. — This  class  of  affections  may  remain  as  a  sequel  of  acute 
laryngitis,  but  their  chief  causes  are :  1.  Krceasive  vse  of  the  voice,  as  in 
speaking,  shouting,  or  singing.  Chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  constitutes  the 
chief  morbid  condition  in  clergyman's  sore  throat  2.  PhthisiA  and  syphilis, 
3.  Irritation  extending  from  the  throat.  4.  Some  local  irritation  in  the 
larynx,  especially  from  ulceration  or  morbid  growths ;  and  also  external 
pr^jwi/re  upon  this  tube.  5.  Irritation  of  the  recurrent  nerve.  6.  Habitual 
inhalation  of  irritxiiit  particles.  7.  Chronic  alcoholism.  8.  ExresAi re  smok- 
ing. 9.  Occasionally  ^f?»era/ p/eMora  ;  or  a  peculiar  const  it  nlion  a  I  condi- 
tion, attended  with  a  disposition  to  chronic  catarrh  of  mucous  surfaces. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  differ  according  to  the  duration, 
seat,  and  extent  of  the  affection,  and  the  variety  which  it  assumes.  More 
or  less  hypercemia  is  generally  observed,  and  the  vessels  may  be  evidently 
enlarged,  especially  in  the  form  known  as  phlebecfasis  laryngea.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  tends  to  become  thickened  and  firm,  as  well  as  the  submu- 
cous tissue,  particularly  in  phthisis  and  syphilis.  Sometimes  a  state  of 
chronic  a>dema  is  present.  The  surface  is  either  dry  and  shining,  or  pre- 
sents small  collections  of  mucus,  or  more  abundant  secretion.  In  gland- 
ular or  follicular  laryngitis,  which  is  the  condition  observed  in  clergyman*s 
sore  throat,  the  morbid  changes  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  racemose  glands 
of  the  larynx,  these  being  enlarged  and  red.  The  canal  of  the  air-tube 
may  be  much  dilated  or  contracted,  particularly  in  chronic  laryngitis 
associated  with  phthisis  or  syphilis,  its  various  parts  being  in  some  cases 
much  altered  in  shape  and  ap|)earance,  and  its  surface  uneven.  Erosions 
and  ulcerations  are  common.  Sometimes  hjemorrhage  occurs.  In  phthis^is 
a  chronic  oedema  of  one  or  both  ary-epiglottic  folds  is  often  observed, 
which  is  said  to  be  pathognomonic.  They  look  like  pale,  solid,  pyriform 
enlargements,  the  larger  ends  lying  against  each  other  in  the  middle  line, 
and  the  smaller  ones  being  directed  upwards  and  outwards.  Among  the 
early  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  the  larynx,  Dr.  Whi-stler  has  described, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  catarrhal  congestions,  a  condition  in  which  there 
is  diffuse  redness  and  swelling.  He  states  that  the  redness  is  not  so  bright 
as  io  other  laryngeal  catarrhs,  and  is  often  more  limited  in  its  distribu- 
tion ;  while  the  swelling  is  more  a  general  puffiness  than  any  great  swell- 
ing. Subsequently,  in  the  intermediate  stage,  he  describes  a  more  chronic 
iuOaramation,  of  which  the  signs  are  diffuse  redness,  thickening,  and 
ragged  ulceratioo,  especially  of  the  vocal  cords. 
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Symptoms. — lu  many  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  unpleasant  and  irrita- 
ting seiij^ations  are  experienced  in  the  larynx,  which  are  worse  aflerspeak- 
ing,  hnt  they  are  not  marked  as  a  rule.  Alterations  in  the  voice  consti- 
tute the  most  important,  and  not  uncommonly  the  only  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  Tiic  voice  is  more  or  lets  weakened  to  complete  aphonia,  often 
hoarse  and  harsh,  deep-toned,  or  cracked.  It  is  suhject  to  variations,  and 
in  the  slighter  cases  frequently  improves  if  the  patient  speaks  for  a  tirae. 
The  changes  in  the  voice  may  only  be  noticed  during  loud  talking.  Par- 
oxysms of  spasmodic  cough  cause  much  distress  in  some  cases,  but  thia 
symptom  may  be  completely  absent.  Many  patients  have  a  short,  tick- 
ling cough  ;  others  hawk  frequently,  in  order  to  clear  away  viscid  secre- 
tion. The  cough  may  be  hoarse,  cracked,  barking,  or  aphonic,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  much  expectoration.  Breathing  is  only  ditturbed 
when  there  is  much  thickening  of  tissues  or  a^dema,  with  consequent  nar- 
rowing of  the  larynx,  and  under  these  circumstances  there  may  be  con- 
siderable dyspn<pa,  with  stridulous  inspiration.  Slight  dysphagia  is  some- 
times experienced. 

The  laryngoscope  reveals  the  precise  appearances  presented  in  different 
cases  of  chronic  larvneitis,  and  may  further  show  that  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis  do  not  act  properly.  Sometimes  mucous  rales  can  be  heard  over 
the  larynx  with  the  stethoscope. 

There  are  no  general  symptoms  directly  due  to  chronic  laryngitis,  but 
the  system  is  often  affected,  owing  to  some  other  local  or  coustitutioual 
affection  being  associated  with  this  complaint. 

This  disease  frequently  aggravates  the  symptoms  due  to  other  forms  of 
organic  mischief  in  the  larynx,  such  as  ulceration  or  morbid  growths. 

III.  Ulcers  op  the  Larynx. 

The  forms  of  ulceration  which  are  met  with  in  the  larynx  include :  1. 
Catarrhal,  which  arc  superficial,  2.  Follicular,  chiefly  associated  with 
chronic  laryngitis.  3.  VariolonSy  resulting  from  small-pox  pustules.  4. 
Ulcers  in  connection  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fevei*,  which  generally  spread 
extensively  and  deeply.  5.  /*/i//i/sica/ or  so-called  f*/6ercM/ar  ulcers.  Laryn- 
geal ulceration  in  cases  of  phthisis  does  not  by  any  means  always 
originate  in  tubercle.  Usually  the  ulcers  are  minute  and  circular  at  first, 
being  often  observed  at  the  back  of  the  ventricular  bands,  and  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  epiglottis;  by  their  union  they  give  rise  to  large  and 
irregular  ulcerations,  which  may  spread  extensively.  Sometimes  phthisical 
ulceration  begins  on  the  vocal  cords.  Generally  it  does  not  cause  deep 
destruction  of  tissues,  but  it  may  do  so.  The  epiglottis  is  often  eroded 
at  its  margins,  and  its  cartilage  may  be  exposed  or  perforated.  Calcifica- 
tion and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  not  infrequently  follow  phthisical  ulcera- 
tion. 6.  Syphilitic,  Occasionally  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers  are  met  with 
in  the  larynx,  which  are  said  to  be  limited,  superficial,  and  to  occur  in  any 
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part.  As  already  stated,  Dr.  Whistler  has  described  a  ragged  ulceration 
of  the  larynj:  in  the  intermediate  period  of  syphilis,  particularly  affecting 
the  vocal  cords,  accompanied  with  diffuse  redness  and  thickening,  and 
liable  to  relapse  again  and  again  afler  partial  cicatrization.  Tertiary 
ulcers  exhibit  a  special  tendency  to  begin  on  the  epiglottis ;  they  spread 
rapidly  both  in  extent  and  depth,  causing  great  destruction  of  tissues  and 
presenting  irregular  ragged  edges.  In  some  cases  the  ulceration  invades 
the  larynx  from  the  throat;  or  it  may  originate  in  the  breaking  down  of 
gummata.  Sometimes  it  extends  atone  part,  while  cicatrizing  at  another. 
The  scars  have  a  great  tendency  to  contract,  and  thus  to  narrow  the  cali- 
bre of  the  larynx  ;  or  to  cause  adhesion  or  distortion  of  structures.  7.  Can- 
eerous.     This  form  of  ulcer  is  very  rare. 

Symptoms. — In  many  of  the  slighter  cases  of  laryngeal  ulceration  no 
special  symptoms  are  noticed,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  those  forms 
which  are  associated  with  the  acute  fevere. 

Painful  sensations  may  be  felt  in  the  larynx,  of  a  burning,  smarting,  or 
pricking  character,  increased  by  coughing  or  speaking,  with  tenderness  on 
pressure.  Deglutition  is  difficult  or  painful  if  the  epiglottis  is  involved, 
especially  as  regards  liquids.  The  voice  is  often  altered  in  quality,  being 
harsh,  hoarse,  or  cracked,  as  well  as  weak.  Suffocating  fits  of  cough  are 
common,  and  pus,  blood,  or  laryngeal  tissues  may  be  expectorated.  Breath- 
ing is  frequently  noisy  and  of  laryngeal  ciiaracters,  and  there  may  bo 
urgent  dyspnoea.  In  many  cases  the  throat  is  simultaneously  affected. 
Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer  may  give  rise  to  signs  of  permanent  stricture  of 
the  larynx. 

IV.  Morbid  Growths  in  the  Larynx. 

The  abnormal  growths  and  tumors  which  may  be  found  in  the  larynx 
are  either  malignant  or  non-malignani.  The  malignant  growths  include : 
1.  Eplfhelial.  2.  Encephaloid,  3.  Scirrhus,  All  the  varieties  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  epithelial  being  the  most  common,  and  they  usually  extend 
to  the  larynx  from  other  parts.  The  non-malignaid  comprise :  1.  St/philitlc 
condylomata  and  mucous  tubercles.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  these  growths  are  found  in  the  larynx.  Dr.  Whistler,  however, 
observed  mucous  patches  here  in  twenty-four  out  of  eighty- eight  cases  of 
secondary  syphilis.  2.  Fupillomata.  3.  Mucous  poltjpl  or  Jibro  cellular  tu- 
wu>r«,  either  pedunculated  or  sessile.  4.  Fibrous  tumors  or  polypi  5.  Cys- 
tic groivths,  6.  Lipomata,  7.  Erectile  vascular  tumors.  8.  Euchondrom- 
ata.  9.  Hydatids.  Those  last  mentioned  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Symptoms. — The  size,  situation,  number,  and  nature  of  the  morbid 
growths,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  larynx,  will  necessarily  influence  the 
local  symptoms.  Rarely  is  there  any  pain,  but  occasionally  a  feeling  of 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  experienced,  or  a  sense  of  obstruction  or 
uneasiness.  Dysphagia  is  sometimes  felt.  The  voice  is  often  partially  or 
completely  lost,  or  altered  in  quality,  and  is  liable  to  sudden  changes. 
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More  or  less  dyspnoea  is  usually  felt,  while  the  breathing  may  be  stridu- 
lous;  this  symptom  is  also  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  frequent  suffo- 
cative attacks  may  come  on,  which  are  due  to  spasm.     When  the  gn)wth 
is  situated  above  the  glottis,  expiration  is  often  quite  free.     The  removal 
of  part  of  a  growth  may  increase  the  dyspna?a,  in  consequence  of  its  posi- 
tion being  disturbed,  or  of  inflammation  being  set  up.     Cough  is  present 
in  many  cases,  varying  in  its  characters,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  volun- 
tarily excited  with  the  view  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  obstruction.     In  fhe 
expectoration,  which  is  usually  increased  and  abnormal,  fragments  of  the 
growth  are  sometimes  expelled,  but  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie  states  that  the 
microscopic  examination  of  these  fragments  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  dif- 
ferential  diagnosis.     Laryngoscopic  examination  reveals  the  nature  and 
seat  of  any  grov^th.     Sometimes  ii  extends  through  the  upper  opeuing  of 
the  larynx,  so  that  it  is  visible  on  inspection  of  the  throat,  or  can  be  felt 
with  the  finger.     A  characteristic  valvular  murmur  has  been  described  as 
being  heard  over  the  larynx  during  breathing,  but  this  is  not  reliable. 
Examination  of  the  chest  often  reveals  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs. 

The  mere  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration  is  liable  seriously 
to  affect  the  general  system,  and  if  the  growth  is  malignant  the  canceroos 
cachexia  is  often  observed. 

V.  (Edema  Glottidis. 

Etiology. — The  loose  submucous  tissue  which  is  present  in  some  parts 
of  the  larynx  is  very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  a?dema,  which  may  arise 
under  the  following  circumstances:  1.  In  connection  with  acute  laryngitis, 
especially  that  due  to  l(»cal  irritation.  2.  From  the  irritation  induced  by 
chronic  laryngeal  diseases,  for  example,  ulcers,  growths,  or  necrosis  of  car- 
tilages. 3.  As  a  complication  of  some  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  namely, 
scarlatina,  erysipelas,  small  pox,  typhus,  or  typhoid.  4.  By  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  throat.  5.  Occasionally  as  a  part  o£  general  dropsy 
from  renal  disease,  and  possibly  from  cardiac  or  venous  obstruction. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  described  as  indicative  of  cedemataus 
laryngitis. 

VI.  Laryngeal  Perichondritis — Abscess — Necrosis  of  the 

Cartilages. 

These  rare  morbid  conditions  may  be  briefly  considered  together.  In 
perichondritis  an  exudation  is  said  to  collect  between  the  perichondrium 
and  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  especially  the  cricoid,  where  afterwards  pus 
forms,  while  the  cartilages  necrose,  and  are  finally  discharged  in  fragments. 
The  irritation  thus  induced  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the 
parts  around. 

Usually  these  changes  are  associated  with  ulceration.     Necrosis  of  the 
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cartilages  is  by  far  most  frequent  iu  eases  of  phthisis.  Syphilis,  abuse  of 
mercury,  low  fevers,  and  cold  have  been  set  down  as  very  rare  causes  of 
this  disease. 

Symptoms. — These  are  considerable  limited  pain,  extremely  irritable 
cough,  marked  alteration  in  voice,  and  usually  severe  dyspnoja,  followed 
by  expectoration  of  fragments  of  cartilage,  and  signs  of  abscesses. 

VII.  Functional  or  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Larynx. 

1.  DUorders  of  Sensation, — The  larynx  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  hyper- 
sBsthesiaVith  irritable  cough,  of  neuralgia,  or  of  more  or  less  diminution 
in  sensibility,  which  may  amount  to  complete  aniesthesia. 

2.  Lfiryngismus  Stridulus — Spasm  of  the  Glottis — Spasmodic  Croup — False 
or  Spurious  Croup — Child-crowiiuj, — This  condition  results  from  a  spas- 
modic action  involving  the  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  the  proximate 
cause  being  some  irritation  conveyed  by  the  laryngeal  nerves.  The 
irritation  may  be:  1.  Centric,  originating  in  the  brain,  either  from  some 
organic  mischief,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  or  from  disturbance  of  its  circu- 
lation, or  of  its  nutrition.  2.  Direct,  from  irritation  of  either  vagus  or  re- 
current nerve  by  enlarged  glands,  tumors,  or  other  morbid  conditions. 
Formerly  the  complaint  in  children  was  called  thymic  asthma,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  due  to  pressure  by  an  enlarged  thymus  gland.  3.  lie- 
flex.  The  reflex  irritation  may  arise  in  the  larynx  itself,  or  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  dentition,  improper  feeding,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants 
brought  up  by  han<l  or  nursed  by  unhealthy  mothers,  worms,  a  cold 
draught  blowing  on  the  skin,  and  various  other  reflex  disturbances. 

Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  very  common  complaint  in  children,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  and  second  years  of  life.  In  adults  it  is  only  rarely 
observed,  either  in  connection  with  hysteria  or  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
laryngeal  nerves  by  aneurisms  and  other  tumors,  or  from  direct  irritation 
by  foreign  bodies  or  gases.  The  complaint  is  most  frequent  among  male 
children,  and  among  those  living  in  the  crowded  parts  of  large  towns  and 
cities,  especially  if  brought  up  by  hand  and  exposed  to  unfavorable  hy- 
gienic conditions.  Scrofulous  children  are  said  to  be  more  subject  than 
others,  and  rickets  decidedly  predisposes  to  the  aflTcction.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  in  the  latter  disease  the  laryngismus  is  due  to  pressure  upon 
the  brain  when  the  child  lies  upon  its  back,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
occipital  bone,  but  this  is  very  questionable. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  some  obvious  excitintj  cause  of  an  attack. 
Thus  it  sometimes  comes  on  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  from  tossing 
up  the  child  in  the  air,  or  from  severe  mental  emotion,  especially  fright 
or  anger. 

Sympto^is. — In  children  an  attack  of  laryngismus  in  most  cases  comes 
OQ  at  uight  during  sleep,  and  is  very  sudden  in  its  onset.  The  prominent 
symptom  is  dyspnoea,  more  or  less  intense,  attended  usually  with  stridu- 
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Ions,  crowing  inspiration,  but  the  glottis  may  be  for  a  moment  completely 
closed,  so  that  no  air  can  enter,  and  respiration  ceases  entirely.  The  child 
struggles  for  breath,  and  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  appear- 
ances associated  with  apuoea.  Often  there  are  general  convulsions,  with 
"  carpopcdal  "  contractions,  strabismus,  and  sometimes  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  fteces  and  urine.  The  attack  subsides  suddenly  or  very  rapidly, 
"and  in  many  cases  the  child  cries.  Restoration  is  complete,  and  there  is 
neither  alteration  in  the  voice  nor  cough.     Pyrexia  is  usually  absent. 

An  essential  character  of  this  complaint  is  the  great  tendency  to  the  re- 
currence of  the  attacks.  They  vary  in  frequency,  duration,  and  severity, 
but  tend  to  become  more  frequent,  longer,  and  more  intense  as  the  case 
progresses.  Ultimately  death  from  sufTication  not  infrequently  occurs 
during  one  of  the  attacks. 

The  spasmodic  affections  met  with  in  adults  do  not  call  for  any  partic- 
ular remark.  Hysterical  cough  is  believed  to  be  sometimes  due  to  a  spas- 
modic tendency  in  the  adductors  of  the  cords  during  expiration  ;  and  the 
sharp  ringing  cough  which  occasionally  affects  children  is  supposed  to  have 
the  same  cause,  the  spasm  being  reflex  (Morell-Mackenzie). 

DrA(;NOSis. — The  only  affection  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  laryngismus 
is  inflammatory  croup,  and  the  diagnosis  between  these  affections  has 
already  been  pointed  out. 

PKOtiNosis. — Most  cases  of  reflex  origin  recover,  but  those  due  to  other 
causes  are  very  serious.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the 
child  and  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  fits. 

Tkeatmknt. — During  a  paroxysm  of  laryngismus  in  children,  measures 
must  be  immediately  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  spasm.  Slapping  or 
rubbing  the  back,  shaking  the  child,  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face, 
fanning,  tickling  the  throat  so  as  to  excite  vomiting,  the  use  of  a  warm 
bath  alone,  or  with  cold  douching  while  the  patient  is  in  it,  and  holding 
ammonia  to  the  no-jtrils  are  tha  most  effectual  measures.  A  rapid  emetic 
is  useful  if  it  can  be  taken  ;  and  if  the  attack  persists,  enemata  containing 
assafcetida  or  valerian  may  be  employed,  sinapisms  being  also  applied  to 
the  chest.  Artificial  respinition  is  sometimes  serviceable.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  most  essential  to  seek  for  any  source  of  reflex  irritation,  and  to  remove 
this,  for  instance,  lancing  the  gums  often  gives  speedy  relief.  In  pro- 
longed cases  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  carefully  tried,  and  some- 
times it  is  necejjsary  to  have  recourse  to  tracheotomy,  which  may  be  per- 
formed even  after  apparent  death. 

During  the  intervals  it  is  important  to  look  to  the  diet,  to  regulate  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  im))rove  the  general  health,  or  to  treat 
any  special  constitutional  condition,  especially  rickets.  Tonics,  change  of 
air,  and  saltwater  bathing  often  do  much  good  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  laryngismus. 

In  adults  the  main  indications  are  to  remove  the  cause  of  any  spasm 
and  to  use  sedative  inhalations. 
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3.  Laryngeal  Paralysis — Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Vocal  Cords, — 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  may  arise:  1.  As  the  result  of  some 
local  organic  mischief  past  or  present.  2.  From  prcMnre  upon,  or  traction 
of  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  nerves,  one  or  both,  by  tumors,  enlarged 
glands,  etc.  3.  After  diphtheria  ;  and,  rarely,  after  typhm  or  intermittent 
fever.  4.  In  connection  with  hysteria,  especially  if  there  is  much  debility. 
5.  From  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or  arsenic.  6.  Very  rarely  from  cen- 
tric disease  in  the  brain  or  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  7.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles. 

Varieties  and  their  Symptoms. — Four  ohief  varieties  of  laryngeal 
paralysis  are  described,  viz. : 

( i.)  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  Adductors — Hysterical  or  Functional  Aphonia. 
— Voice  is  lost,  but  cough  is  usually  attended  with  sound.  The  patient 
Bometimes  speaks  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper.  The  laryngoscope  shows, 
that  the  vocal  cords  remain  apart,  either  partially  or  entirely,  during  at- 
tempted phonation,  and  they  may  be  perfectly  motionless. 

(ii.)  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  Adductors. — Voice  is  altered,  and  there  may 
be  a  permanent  falsetto.  The  sound  produced  during  coughing,  sneezing, 
or  laughing  is  usually  much  changed  and  weakened.  The  laryngoscope 
reveals  that  one  cord  does  not  act  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak  or 
cough,  and  that  it  is  usually  congested.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  gener- 
ally due  to  some  direct  cause  acting  upon  the  supplying  nerve. 

(iii.)  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  Abductors. — Here  the  prominent  symptom  is 
dyspnoea,  with  noisy,  stridulous  inspiration,  always  present  more  or  less, 
but  subject  to  severe  exacerbations,  especially  after  exertion  or  on  taking 
a  deep  inspiration.  Voice  is  not  much  affected,  but  may  be  har^h.  Laryn- 
goscopy discloses  that  the  cords  lie  close  together  near  the  median  line, 
and  do  not  separate  when  an  inspiration  is  made.  Some  ob:<ervers  main- 
tain that  paralysis  is  the  pathological  condition  present  in  laryngismus, 
and  not  spasm. 

(iv.)  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors  is  attended  with  some  degree 
of  dyspnoea  and  noisy  breathing;  and  the  affected  cord  does  not  move 
during  breathing,  but  remains  near  the  median  line. 

In  some  cases  both  sets  of  muscles  are  involved,  there  being  a  combina- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  signs  described  above,  which  is  usually  the  case 
when  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  recurrent  nerves.  In  rare  instances  only 
a  single  muscle  is  paralyzed,  and  then  the  voice  may  merely  be  somewhat 
altered,  being  monotoned,  or  some  notes  not  being  capable  of  production. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,   and  Treatment  of  Chronic 

Laryngeal  Affections. 

Diagnosis. — When  symptoms  indicate  the  existence  of  some  chronic 
disorder  in  connection  with  the  larynx,  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween:  1.  Mere  fuQctional  disturbance.     2.  Pressure  or  irritation,  either 
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affecting  the  air-tube  directly,  or  iudirectly  through  its  nerves.  3.  Or- 
ganic disease,  of  which,  if  present,  it  is  requisite  to  determine  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent.  The  chief  points  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are:  a.  The  personal  and  family  history  of  the  patient,  as 
revealing  any  constitutional  diathesis.  6.  The  existing  evidence  of  certain 
special  diseases,  especially  phthisis,  syphilis,  or  cancer  ;  or  of  a  hysterical 
condition,  c.  The  exact  local  symptoms  present,  particularly  as  regards 
respiration  and  voice,  d.  The  conditions  revealed  on  careful  examinatioQ 
of  the  chest,  those  to  be  specially  looked  for  being  phthisical  disease  of  the 
lungs;  and  morbid  conditions  which  might  directly  affect  the  windpipe 
or  its  nerves,  e.  The  results  of  laryngoscopic  examination.  Of  course  it 
is  only  by  the  efficient  employment  of  the  laryngoscope  that  positive  and 
accurate  information  can  be  obtained. 

Prognosis. — All  organic  laryngeal  affTections  are  troublesome,  and  some 
of  them  highly  dangerous,  especially  extensive  ulceration,  great  thicken- 
ing of  tissues,  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  and  the  existence  of  certain 
morbid  growths,  or  of  such  growths  as  cannot  be  removed.  The  danger  to 
life  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interference  with  breathing,  and  the 
liability  to  spasm.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  fear  of  a  fatal  result,  but  the 
prognosis  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  larynx  is  unfa- 
vorable. Much  will  depend  upon  the  constitutional  condition.  Syphilitic 
disease  may  often  be  rapidly  cured  under  proper  treatment.  Laryngeal 
phthisis  is  very  serious  and  intractable  as  a  rule.  Cancer  is  necessarily 
fatal.  With  respect  to  the  funriional  disorders,  paralysis  of  the  adductors 
is  favorable  usually ;  that  of  the  abductors  very  unfavorable,  the  patient 
being  in  great  danger.  The  cause  of  the  paralysis  will  necessarily  influ- 
ence the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — 1.  General  Management, — Rest  to  the  larynx  as  far  as 
possible ;  residence  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  of  warm  and  uniform  tem- 
perature; the  removal  of  all  causes  of  local  irritation;  the  stoppage  of 
any  injurious  habit,  such  as  excessive  smoking;  and  the  wearing  of  suffi- 
cient warm  clothing  over  the  neck  and  chest,  are  the  principal  general 
matters  requiring  attention  in  the  treatment  of  any  organic  laryngeal 
disease.  In  some  cases  a  change  of  climate  is  imperative,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  if  not,  a  respirator  should  be  worn,  at  the  same  time  damp, 
cold,  and  especially  night  air  being. avoided. 

2.  Constitutional  treatment  is  of  great  importance,  especially  for  syph- 
ilitic and  phthisical  aff'ections.  In  many  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  tonie9 
are  useful ;  or  treatment  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  called 
for.  Various  German  waters  and  those  of  the  Pyrenees  are  recommended 
in  obstinate  cases  of  this  disease.  Sometimes  deglutition  is  much  affected, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  especially  in  laryngeal  phthisis, 
and  then  particular  attention  is  required  as  regards  the  feeding  of  the  pa- 
tient, care  being  taken  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment  is  consumed. 
It  is  useful  in  these  cases  to  thicken  liquids  with  corn-flour  or  arrowroot 
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Sometimes  the  food  must  be  administered  through  an  oesophageal  tube,  or 
by  euemata. 

3.  Locid  Treatment  is,  however,  in  most  cases  that  requiring  the  chief  at- 
tention in  laryngeal  diseases.  Remedies  are  best  applied  by  means  of  a 
camel's  hair  brush  attached  to  a  bent  handle,  by  inhalation  or  the  spray 
inhaler,  or  by  blowingin  powders.  Lozenges  are  very  useful  if  the  throat 
is  affected  at  the  same  time.  The  applications  should  be  made  efiectually, 
regularly,  and  as  frequently  as  each  individual  case  may  require,  the 
laryngoscope  mirror  being  made  use  of,  if  needed,  in  order  to  give  suffi- 
cient light.  The  chief  substances  thus  employed  are:  1.  Muieral  astrin- 
gents and  caustics,  viz.,  nitrate  of  silver ;  chloride,  sulphate,  or  acetate  of 
zinc ;  alum  and  chloride  of  aluminium  ;  perchloride  of  iron  ;  or  sulphate 
of  copper.  2.  Vegetable  astringents,  %\\Q\i  as  tannin  or  kino.  3.  Volatile 
stimiUating  liquids  in  inhalations,  viz.,  crcasote,  carbolic  acid,  oil  of  pine 
or  juniper.  4.  Sedatives  in  inhalations,  especially  coniura,  tincture  of 
benzoin,  ether,  or  chloroform.  Glycerin  is  the  best  solvent  when  any 
remedy  is  applied  with  the  brush.  Different  applications  are  required  in 
different  cases,  but  Dr.  Morell-Mackeuzie  finds  chloride  of  zinc  one  of  the 
most  useful  mineral  astringents  in  chronic  laryngitis.  Tannin  is  very  valu- 
able in  some  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  syphilitic 
ulceration. 

As  regards  morbid  growths,  these  are  generally  considered  as  requiring 
removal  by  operation.  Evulsion  is  the  chief  method  of  operation  usually 
employed,  and  various  instruments  have  been  invented  for  carrying  it  out, 
but  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  description,  as  only  those  who  have  had 
considerable  practical  experience  would  be  likely  to  undertake  any  opera- 
tive interference.  Even  cancer  may  sometimes  be  removed  with  tempo- 
rary benefit.  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  has,  however,  advocated  the  treatment 
of  benign  growths  by  the  use  of  topical  applications,  instead  of  by  their 
removal.  Caustic  remedies  are  of  no  value,  except  for  the  destruction  of 
condylomata.  The  galvanic  cautery  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
laryngeal  growths. 

4.  Not  uncommonly  tracheotomy  is  called  for,  in  order  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion, in  cases  of  extensive  ulceration,  morbid  growths,  or  great  thickening 
and  contraction  of  the  larynx,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  very  satisfac- 
tory. Subsequently  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  a  growth  by  dividing 
the  thyroid  cartilage.     The  entire  larynx  has  been  removed  with  success. 

5.  Prevention, — In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  liability  to  chronic  laryngeal 
disease,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  its  development, 
by  avoiding  cold,  excessive  use  of  the  voice,  and  other  causes  which  are 
known  to  affect  the  air-tube.  The  front  of  the  neck  should  also  be  prop- 
erly protected.  In  cases  of  phthisis  the  least  indication  of  any  laryngeal 
irritatioo  demands  prompt  attention. 

6.  For  laryngeal  functional  disorders  general  treatment  is  often  indi- 
cated.    All  obvious  causes  of  irritation  must  be  removed  if  possible. 

27 
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Local  faradization  is  the  great  remedy  in  paralysis  of  the  adductors,  one 
pole  being  placed  over  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  other  in 
contact  with  the  vocal  cords.  Paralysis  of  the  abductors  usually  demaoda 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  in  order  to  avert  suffocation. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BEONCHL 

I.  Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh — Acute  Catarrhal  Bronchitis. 

^Etiology. — Predisposing  Oatises. — These  are  :  Early  or  advanced  age, 
indulgence  in  relaxing  and  enervating  habits,  immoderate  clothing  of  chil- 
dren, debility  from  any  cause,  the  presence  of  certain  constitutional  dis- 
eases, for  example,  rickets,  gout;  chronic  pulmonary  affections,  or  previous 
attacks  of  bronchitis;  cardiac  diseases  or  other  conditions  which  induce 
overloading  of  the  bronchial  vessels ;  a  cold  and  damp  climate  or  season, 
especially  if  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  occupations  involv- 
ing exposure,  rapid  changes  in  temperature,  or  the  breathing  of  irritating 
particles,  and  residence  in  the  poorer  and  unhealthy  districts  of  large 
towns. 

Exciiing  Causes. — 1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  bronchitis  results 
from  taking  cold  in  some  way  or  other,  such  as  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
sitting  in  a  draught  when  perspiring,  sudden  change  in  temperature,  wear- 
ing damp  or  insufficient  clothing,  or  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed.  Undoubt- 
edly many  children  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  legs  and  lower  parts  of 
the  body  being  so  often  left  unprotected.  2.  Direct  irritation  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  is  another  frequent  cause,  set  up  by  very  hot  or 
cold  air,  irritant  gases,  mechanical  particles  in  the  inspired  air,  such  as 
cotton,  wool,  dust,  steel ;  blood,  irritating  secretions,  and  morbid  growths, 
e.  g.j  tubercle  or  cancer.  3.  Blood-poisoning  may  induce  bronchial  catarrh, 
as  in  various  fevers,  especially  typhoid  and  measles ;  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
or  syphilis ;  after  the  sudden  disappearance  of  acute  or  chronic  skin  affec- 
tions, or  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  or  during  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  medicines,  especially  iodine.  4.  Bronchitis  occurs  as  an 
epidemic^  associated  with  influenza. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  directly  indicat- 
ing bronchial  catarrh  include  redness,  varying  in  its  hue  and  arrangement, 
swelling,  opacity,  relaxation,  and  diminution  in  consistence  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  at  first  dryness  of  the  surface,  soon  followed,  however,  by  ex- 
cessive secretion,  which  changes  in  its  characters  as  the  case  progresses, 
consisting  at  first  of  clear  frothy  mucus,  but  afterwards  becoming  more 
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opaque  and  viscid,  muco-purulent  or  purulent,  according  to  the  abundance 
of  cells,  and  often  epithelial  abrasions,  or  even  slight  ulcerations.  Occa- 
Bionally  blood  is  present  in  the  tubes,  or  fibrinous  particles  or  casts  may  be 
visible. 

The  appearances  will  necessarily  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
extent,  severity,  and  stage  of  the  disease.  The  redness  is  most  marked 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the  bifurcations  of  the  bronchii 
but  is  rarely  perceptible  beyond  their  fourth  or  fifth  divisions,  and  it  may 
disappear  after  death,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  and  elastic 
fibres.  The  inflammatory  products  are  most  abundant  towards  the  bases, 
and  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs ;  by  their  accumulation  in  the  air- 
cells  and  minute  bronchi  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  yellow  spots  near  the 
surface,  especially  in  children.  Both  lungs  are- usually  affected,  but  to  an 
unequal  degree. 

As  complications  associated  with  bronchitis  the  chief  conditions  observed 
are  pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema,  lobular  or  more  extensive  collapse, 
acute  emphysema  or  insufflation,  lobular  or  rarely  lobal  pneumonia,  and 
pleurisy.  The  venous  portion  of  the  circulation  is  liable  to  be  overloaded 
with  dark  blood.     The  bronchial  glands  are  often  red,  soft,  and  enlarged 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  certain  varieties  which 
acute  bronchitis  presents  in  its  clinical  history,  but  in  a  general  way  the 
/oca/ symptoms  may  be  summed  up  as:  Unpleasant  or  painful  sensations 
in  the  chest,  interference  with  breathing,  and  cough  with  expectoration 
of  the  materials  formed  in  the  tubes.  More  or  less  pyrexia  is  almost  al- 
ways present,  while  in  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  suffocation,  from 
blocking  up  of  the  bronchial  tube^  ;  in  others  to  adynamic  symptoms. 

1.  Primary  or  Idiopathic  Bronchitis :  a.  Involving  the  Larger  and  Medium 
Sized  Tubes. — When  due  to  a  cold,  acute  bronchitis  is  usually  ushered  in  by 
coryza,  sore  throat,  and  some  degree  of  hoarseness;  chilliness  or  slight 
shiverings,  alternating  with  a  sense  of  heat ;  general  pains  and  languor; 
drowsiness  with  restlessness  ;  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  and  constipation. 
Occasionally  slight  delirium  is  observed ;  or  in  very  young  and  weakly 
children  convulsions  may  occur.  The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease 
are  local  and  general. 

Local. — Subjective  sensations  of  heat,  burning,  rawness,  soreness,  tickling, 
or  actual  pain  are  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  front  of 
the  chest,  but  especially  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the 
suprasternal  notch.  These  are  increased  by  a  full  inspiration,  and  the  act 
of  coughing  often  gives  rise  to  much  tearing  pain.  There  may  be  tender- 
ness over  the  sternum.  Muscular  pains  are  common  as  the  rei^ult  of  cough, 
especially  towards  the  sides  and  base  of  the  thorax.  A  sense  of  oppression, 
weight,  or  tightness  across  the  chest  is  felt ;  and  respiration  may  be  some- 
what hurried  and  laborious,  but  there  is  no  evident  dyspnoea.  Cough  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  being  due  at  first  to  the  irritable  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane,  and  subsequently  to  the  secretions  formed  in  the  tubes. 
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It  is  paroxysmal  in  character,  often  irrepressible  and  violent,  especially  on 
lying  down  and  on  waking  up  in  the  morning.  Expectoration  soon  occurs, 
the  sputa  consisting  at  first  of  a  little  clear,  thin,  frothy,  mucus,  and 
afterwards  increasing  in  quantity  and  becoming  muco-purulent,  more  or 
less  opaque,  viscid,  and  scarcely  at  all  aerated.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
tenacious,  and  adhesive  or  ropy,  and  may  form  distinct  "nummulated" 
masses.  As  they  alter  in  their  characters,  they  are  more  easily  expelled. 
Occasionally  the  expectoration  is  streaked  with  blood.  Under  the  micro- 
scope epithelial  cells,  numerous  young  cells,  exudation, and  pus-corpusclea 
are  the  chief  elements  observed,  along  with  abundant  granular  and  molec- 
ular matter ;  sometimes  a  few  blood  disks,  fibrinous  coagula,  or  crystals 
are  visible. 

General. — If  the  broncliitis  is  at  all  extensive,  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia 
is  present,  but  it  is  never  very  marked.  The  patient  frequently  feels  very 
languid  and  weak.  Other  mucous  membranes  are  often  the  seat  of  catarrh 
along  with  that  lining  the  bronchi. 

b.  Bronchitis  extending  into  the  Minute  Tubes — Capillary  Bronchitis, — lu 
most  cases  this  form  of  bronchitis  is  but  an  extension  of  that  already  de- 
scribed, being  preceded  by  its  symptoms,  but  sometimes  the  smaller  tubes 
seem  to  be  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  larger,  or  quite  independently, 
and  then  well-marked  rigors  may  occur  at  the  outset,  with  headache  and 
vomiting.  The  peculiar  features  of  capillary  bronchitis  are  as  follows: 
1.  Pain  is  often  slight  or  absent,  except  the  muscular  pains  resulting  from 
cough,  which  are  very  severe.  2.  Breathing  is  always  greatly  disturbed,  being 
accelerated  sometimes  to  50  or  more  per  minute ;  it  is  wheezing  or  crepi- 
tons  in  character,  and  attended  with  effort,  as  well  as  with  a  considerable 
sense  of  want  of  air.  The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  altered,  being  in  some 
instances  about  2.5  to  1.  Urgent  dyspnoea  is  observed  in  severe  cases, 
either  constant  or  paroxysmal,  which  may  amount  to  orthopna»a.  3.  Cough 
is  exceedingly  frequent  and  violent,  and  during  the  act  patients  oflen  sit 
up  or  bend  forward,  and  hold  their  sides.  4.  Expectoration  is  very  diffi- 
cult, the  sputa  being  abundant,  as  well  as  usually  viscid  and  tenacious, 
containing  also  minute  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes.  5.  The  general  symp- 
toms are  of  an  aggravated  character,  there  being  at  first  considerable  fever, 
the  temperature  occasionally  rising  to  103^  or  more,  with  much  exhaustion 
and  weakness.  The  urine  sometimes  contaius  a  little  albumen,  or  a  trace 
of  sugar.  As  the  case  advances,  the  tendency  is  to  the  development  of  the 
usual  symptoms  indicating  suffocation  and  venous  congestion,  usually  grad- 
ual in  their  onsets  occasionally  rapid  or  sudden,  owing  to  the  speedy  filling 
up  of  the  tubes,  the  cough  diminishing,  the  breathing  becoming  shallow, 
and  the  expired  air  cool.  In  some  instances,  however,  typhoid  symptoms 
set  in  ;  or  there  may  be  a  combination  of  both  classes  of  pheuomena. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  certain  individual  peculiarities.  Children 
are  very  liable  to  show  signs  of  dificient  blood  aeration,  even  in  the  slighter 
forms  of  bronchitis,  especially  if  they  are  feeble  and  badly  nourished  or 
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rickety,  because  they  cannot  expel  the  sputa.  They  usually  swallow  any 
materials  coughed  up,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  examine  the  expectoration 
it  is  ueccjisary  to  wii)e  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a  handkerchief  after  a 
cough.  Healthy  adults  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  severely  as  a  rule.  In 
aged  persons,  or  in  those  who  are  constitutionally  weak  from  any  cause, 
the  fever  is  very  apt  to  assume  an  adynamic  type,  even  though  the  bron- 
chitis is  not  extensive.  The  term  peripneumonia  nofha,  formerly  much 
employed,  properly  includes  cases  of  capillary  bnmchitis  occurring  in  old 
or  weak  subjects  after  some  chronic  malady,  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms at  first,  signs  of  adynamia  and  deficient  aeration  of  blood  setting  in, 
however,  at  an  early  period. 

2.  Secondary  Bronchitis. — This  term  is  ay)plied  to  bronchitis  occurring 
in  connection  with  the  exanthemata  ;  in  the  c^nirso  of  blood-diseases,  such 
as  gout,  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease ;  or  in  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary 
or  cardiac  aflTections.  In  nearly  all  these  conditions  the  complaint  is  apt 
to  come  on  very  insidiously,  without  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  being  at 
all  prominent,  and  it  is  often  a  dangerous  complication.  The  expectora- 
tion is  said  sometimes  to  contain  peculiar  materials  which  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  for  instance,  uric  acid  in  cases  of  gout.  Pulmonary  deposits 
liMlally  give  rise  to  localized  bronchitis.  When  acute  bronchitis  compli- 
cates emphysema  Jind  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  especially  if  associated 
with  canliac  disease,  urgent  dyspncea  and  signs  of  apncea  are  lik<'ly  to  set 
in  speedily,  accompanied  with  general  venous  couf^estlon  and  dropsy;  the 
expectoration  is  also  very  abundant  and  frothy  at  first  in  these  cases,  and 
8ubse<)uently  its  discharge  may  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

3.  Mechanmd  Bronchitis, — When  due  to  the  inhalation  of  irritant  par- 
ticles, the  attacks  of  bnmchitis  are  of  frcipient  occurrence,  but  compani- 
tively  slight  in  degree,  there  being  no  pain  or  fever,  the  chief  symptom 
being  an  irritable  cough  with  but  little  expectoration,  which  may  contain 
some  of  the  particles  breathed. 

4.  Epidemic.  Bronchitis  has  been  already  sufficiently  described  in  con- 
oection  with  influenza. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  complications  previously  mentioned 
may  be  present  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  modifying  the  symptoms,  as  well  as 
the  physical  signs,  which  now  remain  to  be  considered. 

Phtsical  SlONa — 1.  The  chest  may  be  somewhat  enlarged,  from  insuf- 
flatioii  of  the  lungs.  2.  JicMpiratory  movementn  are  more  or  less  quick, 
frequent,  and  deep ;  expiration  is  sometimes  prolonged,  and  if  the  tubes  are 
extensively  filled,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  moves  unduly.  In  children 
sigus  of  intpirafjory  dyi^pntea  are  very  common.  3.  Bhonchal  fremitus  is 
frequently  present,  varying  in  its  characters.  4.  Percusalon  may  reveal 
increase  in  extent  and  degree  of  pulmonary  resonance,  on  account  of  dis- 
tension of  the  lungs,  or  occasionally  some  deficiency  of  resonance  at  the 
bases  is  observed,  due  to  accumulation  of  secretion,  congestion,  and  oedema, 
or  collapee.     In  infaots  a  sound  resembling  the  crackpot  sound  may  be 
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frequently  elicited.  6.  Respiratory  sounds  are  loud  and  harsh,  with  pro- 
longed expiration  where  the  tubes  are  free ;  where  these  are  obstructed, 
they  are  weak  or  absent,  or  may  be  completely  obscured  by  rhoucbi.  6. 
The  various  rhonchi  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  tubes,  or  to  the  fluids 
contained  within  them,  constitute  the  most  important  physical  signs  of 
bronchitis.  They  may  be  of  sonorous,  sibilant,  mucous,  submucous,  or 
subcrepitant  character,  according  to  the  exact  physical  conditions  present, 
and  these  adventitious  sounds  often  coexi.st  in  difterent  parts  of  the  chest 
At  first  the  dry  rhonchi  are  only  or  chiefly  heard,  while  the  moi.st  rjilea 
are  principally  observed  towards  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  When  fluids  col- 
lect in  the  larger  tubes,  rhonchal  sounds  may  be  audible  at  a  distance  from 
the  patient.  Cough  aflTects  them  considerably.  Occasionally  the  heart's 
action  may  originate  rales  in  the  neighboring  tubes. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — According  to  its  severity,  a  case  of 
bronchitis  may  end  in  three  or  four  days,  or  be  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  more.  Capillary  bronchitis  generally  proves  fatal  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  day,  death  occurring  earlier  in  children  than  in  adults  as  a 
rule.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  or  of  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation. The  term'mailons  are:  a.  In  recovery,  but  in  severe  cases 
convalescence  may  be  very  prolonged,  and  cough  is  liable  to  remain  for 
some  time.  6.  In  death,  either  from  gradual  or  sudden  apnoea,  or  from 
adynamia,  c.  Occasionally  by  transition  into  the  chronic  state.  As 
sequelcp,  emphysema,  pulmonary  collapse,  deformed  thorax  in  children,  or 
acute  or  chronic  phthisis  may  remain. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  will  be  hereafter 
considered  in  a  separate  chapter.  At  present  it  need  only  be  remarked 
that  the  chief  diseases  from  which  acute  bronchitis  requires  to  be  distin- 
guished are  whooping-cough,  croupous  and  other  forms  of  laryngitis,  pneu- 
monia, especially  lobular,  and  acute  phthisis.  It  is  of  importance  to 
recognize  any  complication  occurring  during  the  course  of  an  attack,  and 
also  not  to  mistake  bronchitis  associated  with  one  of  the  exanthemata  for 
the  sole  complaint. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis  is  often  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and  stands 
high  as  a  cause  of  death  in  this  country.  The  circumstances  which  increase 
its  gravity  are :  Very  early  or  advanced  age,  a  bad  state  of  health,  or  the 
existence  of  some  chronic  or  acute  disease  of  a  general  character;  previous 
organic  mischief  in  the  lungs,  especially  extensive  emphysema ;  the  presence 
of  disease  of  the  heart ;  extensive  implication  of  the  smaller  broucbial 
tubes,  with  great  difficulty  of  expectoration  ;  signs  of  accumulation  of  ma- 
terials in  the  tubes,  with  shallow  breathing  and  cessation  of  cough,  or  of 
their  extensive  obstruction,  the  latter  to  be  especially  looked  for  ia  chil- 
dren; urgent  dyspn<jea,  with  evidences  of  apntea;  the  presence  of  adynamic 
symptoms;  the  occurrence  of  dangerous  complications;  neglect  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  a  low  epidemic  type. 

Treatment. — Early  attention  is  required  in  all  cases  of  bronchitis^  bat 
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especially  when  children  are  affected.  Confinement  to  the  house  or  even 
to  one  room  is  advisable,  and  if  the  case  is  at  all  severe  the  patient  should 
remain  in  bed,  warmly  clad  in  flannel,  avoiding  exposure  of  the  chest,  the 
room  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  68^,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  moisten  the  air  by  means  of  steam.  When  the  attack  results  from 
a  cold,  it  is  useful  at  the  outset  to  induce  free  perspiration  by  means  of 
copious  hot  drinks,  aided  by  a  warm  foot-bath,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
little  mustard,  or  a  hot-air,  vapor,  or  Turkish  bath  may  be  employed,  the 
patient  then  going  to  bed,  and  lying  between  blankets,  covered  with  abun- 
dant bedclothes.  A  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  or  a  saline 
diajiharetic  draught.  A  sinapism  over  the  chest  is  useful,  and  if  the  larynx 
is  at  all  involved,  steam  inhalations  should  be  resorted  to.  An  emetic  at 
the  outset  is  in  much  favor  with  some  practitioners  in  severe  cases,  and 
might  occasionally  be  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

Should  the  symptoms  not  subside,  the  indications  are:  1.  To  subdue  the 
inflammation  as  soon  as  possible.  '  2.  To  promote  the  discharge  of  the 
materials  forming  in  the  tubes,  and  to  diminish  their  quantity  if  they  are 
excessive.  3.  To  relieve  unnecessary  cough.  4.  To  allay  spasm  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  if  present.  5.  To  pay  attention  to  the  constitutional  con- 
dition, and  to  support  the  strength  if  it  fails.  0.  To  treat  apu(ea,  excessive 
fever,  or  adynamia,  should  either  of  these  conditions  set  in.  7.  To  attend 
to  complications. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  general  or  local  bleed- 
ing, and  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  tincture  of  digitalis,  or  tincture 
of  aconite  are  the  chief  measures  advocated.  Venesection  is  very  rarely 
required  or  admissible,  but  moderate  local  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches 
or  cupping,  may  be  occasionally  beneficial,  though  much  discrimination  is 
necessary  in  adopting  this  measure.  The  front  of  the  chest  and  the  pos- 
terior base  are  the  sites  from  which  blood  may  be  taken  with  most  advan- 
tage. The  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  sometimes  proves  highly 
efficient  in  relieving  severe  dyspnoea  in  plethoric  children. 

Tartar  emetic  is  decidedly  valuable  in  the  early  stages  of  severe  cases  of 
bronchitis,  provided  the  patient  is  strong,  and  not  too  old.  It  may  be 
given  with  liquor  ammoniseacetatis,  and  a  few  drops  of  compound  tincture 
of  camphor,  in  doses  of  gr.  i  to  ^  for  an  adult.  Tincture  of  digitalis  and 
tincture  of  aconite  have  been  well  spoken  of,  and  are  deserving  of  more 
extended  trial. 

2.  The  next  three  indications  are  carried  out  mainly  by  the  administra- 
tion, in  various  combinations  as  they  are  required,  of:  a.  ExpecioranU^  viz., 
at  first  vinum  ipecac,  tincture  or  syrup  of  squills,  compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  and  later  on  carbonate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  in- 
fusion of  senega  or  serpentary,  amraoniacum,galbauura,  or  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, h.  Sedatives  and  narcotics,  especially  opium  or  morphia,  henbane, 
conium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  chlorodyne.  c.  Antispasmodics ,  such  as  the 
various  ethers,  tincture  of  lobelia,  or  spirits  of  chloroform.     Each  case  of 
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acute  bronchitis  must  be  studied  carefully,  and  the  remedies  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  requirements.  They  may  be  combined  with  deviulcenU  or  dia- 
phoretics.  Should  the  tubes  be  much  loaded,  and  expectoration  be  diffi- 
cult, narcotics,  particularly  opium,  must  be  avoided,  and  the  patient 
should  lie  with  the  head  high,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  cough  fre- 
quently, not  being  allowed  to  sleep  for  too  long  a  time.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  attend  to  these  matters  in  the  treatment  of  children.  Should 
there  be  indications  of  dangerous  accumulation,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  very  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  irritable  cough,  it 
may  often  be  voluntarily  repressed  by  the  patient,  and  sedatives  are  then 
most  valuable.  Inhalations  are  frequently  beneficial,  those  of  coniura, 
ether,  hop,  or  benzoin,  for  the  purpoj?e  of  relieving  cough  and  checking 
spasm  ;  later  on  those  of  tar,  creasote,  or  carbolic  acid  to  diminish  or  im- 
prove the  sputa. 

3.  Local  treatment  is  generally  called  for.  Repeated  sinapisms,  hot  or 
turpentine  fomentations,  and  linseed-meal  poultices  over  the  chest  are 
beneficial  at  first.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  blistering 
may  be  useful;  or,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  chronic  catarrh,  some  more 
powerful  application  may  be  required,  turpentine  or  crotou  oil  liniment 
being  the  most  eflScacious.  Free  dry  cupping  frequently  relieves  trouble- 
some dyspna?a  and  oppression  about  the  chest,  especially  when  acute  bron- 
chitis complicates  emphysema  with  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  In  these 
cases  flying  blisters  and  turpentine  stupes  arc  also  very  serviceable. 

4.  The  constitutional  conditions  chiefly  requiring  attention  in  cases  of 
bronchitis  are  general  debility,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  and  gout.  Lowering 
treatment  is  not  borne  when  either  of  these  is  present.  It  is  quite  needless 
to  keep  patients  on  too  low  a  diet,  and  considerable  support  is  often  called 
for  in  bad  cases.  Stimulants  are  not  requisite  as  a  rule,  and  may  do  harm, 
but  they  must  be  given  if  necessary,  particularly  if  signs  of  adynamia  or 
apnoca  set  in,  their  eflTects  being  carefully  watched.  Excessive  pyrexia 
calls  for  full  doses  of  quinine.  Any  tendency  to  asphyxia  must  be  com- 
bate<l  by  the  usual  measures. 

5.  In  the  treatment  of  children  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  most  cases  is 
ipecacuanha  wine  in  moderate  doses,  repeated  every  three  or  four  houre. 
When  bronchitis  attacks  old  people  or  those  who  are  enfeebled  from  any 
cause,  or  when  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  complication,  wine  or  brandy  and 
abundant  nourishment  are  usually  required,  and  a  mixture  should  be 
given  containing  carbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  ether,  or  spirits  of 
chloroform,  and  tincture  of  squills,  with  camphor  mixture,  decoction  of 
bark,  infusion  of  senega,  or  ammoniacura  mixture.  Capillary  bronchitis 
in  the  majority  of  cases  demands  a  stimulant  and  supporting  treatment. 

6.  Proper  precautions  must  be  taken  until  convalescence  is  thoroughly 
established,  especially  against  cold,  damp,  and  night  air ;  while  flannel 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Tonics  are  often  useful  during  recovery, 
such  as  quinine,  mineral  acids,  or  iron.     Due  care  must  also  be  exercised 
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in  the  case  of  those  who  are  subject  to  bronchitis,  and  for  such  persons  a 
change  to  some  genial  climate  during  the  winter  season  is  very  desirable. 

II.  Chronic  Bronchitis — Chronic   Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Etiology. — As  a  rule  chronic  bronchitis  follows  repeated  attacks  of 
the  acute  disease,  but  occasionally  it  remains  after  one  attack,  or  begins 
as  a  chronic  affection.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  gout  and  other 
constitutional  complaints,  chronic  lung  diseases,  heart  affeclion.s,  causing 
pulmonary  congestion,  or  chronic  alcoholism  ;  or  it  results  from  breathing 
irritant  particles.  Persons  advanced  in  years  are  by  far  most  subject  to 
chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  but  even  children  are  liable  to  suffer. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  this  complaint  has  been  long-estab- 
lished, it  leads  to  considerable  changes  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Their  lining 
membrane  becomes  dark-colore'd,  often  of  a  venous  hue,  or  here  and  there 
grayish  or  brow^uish  ;  and  the  capillaries  are  visibly  enlarged  and  varicose. 
Thickening  of  tissues,  increased  firmness,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
marked  induration,  and  contraction  of  the  tubes  are  observed,  with  loss  of 
elasticity  and  muscular  hypertrophy.  The  cartilages  may  ultimately  cal- 
cify. The  small  tubes  are  narrowed  or  closed  up;  the  larger  being  often 
dilated  and  gaping  on  section.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  lining  is  uneven, 
frequently  presenting  extensive  epithelial  abrasions,  or  occasionally  follic- 
ular ulcers.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  a  little  tenacious  mucus  in  the 
tubes,  but  usually  they  contain  abundant  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter, 
or  frothy  mucus. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  present  much  variety  as  regards 
the  severity  and  exact  characters  of  their  symptoms,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  affection  ;  and  upon  its  frequent  association  with  other  mor- 
bid conditions  in  the  lungs,  especially  emphysema,  dilated  bronchi,  or 
phthisis;  with  cardiac  affections;  or  with  some  constitutional  diathesis. 
They  may,  however  be  conveniently  classed  under  three  groups: 

1.  Ordinary  Chronic  Bronchitis. — In  many  instances  patients  only  suffer 
from  this  complaint  during  the  cold  seiuson,  having  a  winter  cough  ;  but 
after  awhile  the  symptoms  often  become  permanent  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  being  liable  to  exacerbations  in  cold  and  damp  weather.  A  little 
uneasiness  or  soreness  may  be  felt  behind  the  sternum,  increased  by  cough- 
ing ;  and  a  sense  of  oppression  across  the  chest,  with  shortness  of  breath 
on  exertion,  is  usually  experienced  in  severe  cases.  Cough  is  the  main 
symptom,  occurring  chiefly  in  paroxysms,  varying  greatly  in  severity  and 
frequency  ;  it  is  often  very  annoying  on  first  going  to  bed,  an<i  early  in  the 
morning.  The  cough  is  attended  with  expectoration,  the  sputa  being  fre- 
quently abundant  and  difficult  to  expel ;  and  consisting  of  grayish  mucus, 
yellowish  or  greenish  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  materials,  usually  running  into  one  mass,  but  occasionally  remaining 
in  separate  lumps,  which  may  be  nummulated.  Being  but  slightly  aerated, 
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the  masses  uot  infrequeutly  sink  in  water.  Occasionally  blood -streaks  are 
observed.  Sometime:*  a  most  offensive  or  even  gangrenous  odor  is  givoi 
off",  suppo.sed  to  be  due  to  decomposition  of  the  sputa,  or  to  the  pres- 
ence of  microscopic  sloughs.  The  microscope  reveals  much  granular 
matter,  with  imperfect  epithelial  and  pus-cells,  and  often  blood -corpugcled. 
Severe  cases  may  be  attended  with  considerable  wasting  and  debilitr, 
as  well  as  with  slight  evening  pyrexia  and  nightsweats,  but  when  these 
symptoms  are  i)resent,  phthisis  should  always  be  carefully  looked  for. 

2.  Dry  Catarrh — Dry  Bronchial  Irritation. — This  variety  is  particularly 
observed  in  connection  with  gout  or  emphysema;  as  a  result  of  irritant 
inhalations;  and  in  seaside  places.  More  or  less  dyspna^a  isexperieaccd, 
with  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  chest  and  wheezing  ;  and  very  distres- 
ing  paroxysms  of  irritable  cough  come  on,  either  quite  dry,  or  only  fol- 
lowed by  the  expectoration  of  a  small  pellet  of  grayish,  pearl-like,  tough 
mucus,  compared  to  boiled  starch,  or  of  a  little  watery  fluid. 

3.  llronchorrhaM. — Most  frefpient  in  old  people,  especially  in  connectioo 
with  cardiac  diseases,  this  form  is  characterized  by  the  exj)ectoration  being 
very  abundant,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  four  or  Ave  pints  in  the 
twenty-four  hours;  in  character  being  either  watery  and  tran.sparent, or 
glutinous  an<l  ropy,  resembling  a  mixture  of  white  of  egg  and  water,  and 
scarcely  at  all  frothy.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal  and  often  violent,  but 
may  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged.  Pa- 
tients fretiuently  obtain  relief  from  dyspncea  and  other  unpleasant  seusa- 
tions  after  a  spell  of  coughing.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  loss  of  fleshy 
and  proportionate  weakness. 

riiYsicAii  Skjns. — The  only  signs  directly  due  to  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh  are  :  1.  Rhonchalf remit  us.  2.  nari<h  respiratory  sounds,  mih  pro- 
longed  ex|)inition.  3.  Sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi,  with  large  mwow 
rales  towards  the  bases,  the  latter  being  rarely  abundant,  and  varying  in 
characters  according  to  the  consistence  of  the  contents  of  the  tubes.  Other 
signs  are  generally  present  in  cases  of  long  duration,  but  they  are  depen- 
dent upon  emphysema  and  other  morbid  changes  accompanying  the 
caUirrh. 

PiKMjNDsiis. — When  chronic  bronchitis  is  confirmed,  only  rarely  can  the 
com|>laint  he  thoroughly  cunnl.  In  less  advanced  cases,  however,  complete 
restorati(»n  maybe  effected  if  due  precautions  are  exercised.  Patients  suf- 
fering from  chnmic  bronchitis  often  live  to  a  good  old  age,  but  lead  an 
uiK'omfortablo  existence.  The  chief  dangers  to  which  they  are  liable  are 
that  the  disease  shi>uld  luH'time  more  extensive,  or  should  induce  emphy- 
Henui,  dilated  bronchi,  colla]>se,  or  phthisis ;  or  that  au  acute  attack  might 
Mupervene,  which  is  frequently  highly  dangerous. 

TuKA'rMKNT. — 1.  From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
(•lutoH  of  (*hronic  bronchitis  ought  to  be  thoroughly  attended  to  at  as  early  a 
poritnl  AM  iHtHdible.  The  pitient  must  be  removed  from  every  source  of  irri- 
tAlioUi  and  must  ubsorvc  duo  precautious  against  exposure,  wearing  warm 
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clothing,  with  flaonel  next  the  skin.  If  a  suitable  climate  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  well  for  the  patient  to  keep  indoors  during  bad  weather, 
or  if  obliged  to  go  out,  a  respirator  should  be  worn  in  appropriate  cases. 

2.  It  is  very  important  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  hearty  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  of  the  general  system.  If  cardiac  disease  is  present,  infusion  or 
tincture  of  digitalis  is  often  very  useful.  By  relieving  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  keeping  the  bowels  freely  open,  much  good  may  also  frequently  be 
effected  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Any  constitutional  diathesis  pres- 
ent must  be  attended  to,  especially  gout,  rheumatism,  rickets,  or  tubercu- 
losis; and  a  plethoric  or  aniemic  state  of  the  blood  should  be  corrected.  A 
great  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  do  well  under  a  course  of  treatment 
by  ionics  and  good  diet,  with  some  stimulant,  especially  if  there  is  abun- 
dant expectoration,  causing  debility  and  wasting.  Quinine,  preparations 
of  iron,  or  mineral  acids  with  bitter  infusions  are  often  very  valuable,  as 
well  as  cod-liver  oil.  In  some  cases  mineral  nervine  tonics,  such  as  sul- 
phate or  oxide  of  zinc  are  beneficial. 

3.  Much  discrimination  is  requisite  in  the  employment  of  remedies 
which  have  a  local  action.  The  main  indications  are  to  limit  excessive 
scretion  ;  to  assist  expectoration,  should  the  act  be  difficult;  to  allay  irri- 
table cough,  and  to  subdue  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres.  The 
first  indication  is  carried  out  by  the  internal  administration  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  ;  of  balsams  and  resins,  especially  balsam  copaiba,  am moni- 
acum,or  galbauum  ;  or  of  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead, 
mineral  acids,  tannic  or  gallic  acid  ;  and  by  employing  inhalations  of 
steam  impregnated  with  tar,  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  or  naphtha  ;  or  very 
dilute  dry  inhalations  of  iodine,  chlorine,  balsamic  and  resinous  vapors,  or 
the  vapor  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  other  indications  are  fulfilled 
by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  acute  bronchitis,  and  similar 
precautions  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  narcotics,  should  there  be  a 
tendency  to  accumulation  of  secretion.  If  the  sputa  are  very  viscid,  alka- 
line carbonates  or  liquor  potasste  may  prove  beneficial.  Sedative  inhala- 
tions are  most  valuable  should  there  be  much  irritable  cough.  Tincture 
of  Indian  hemp  is  sometimes  useful  when  there  is  much  tendency  to  spasm. 

4.  The  chest  should  be  covered  in  front  with  some  warm  plaster,  or  with 
cotton-wool.  Free  dry -cupping,  sinapisms,  blisters,  turpentine  liniment, 
croton  oil  liniment,  strong  or  diluted,  chloroform  liniment,  and  other  local 
applications  are  frequently  serviceable. 

5.  Change  of  climate  or  a  sea-voyage  proves  most  beneficial  in  many 
caFCS.  All  forms  of  bronchitis  require  a  tolerably  warm  region,  which  is 
not  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  or  exposed  to  cold  winds,  and 
which  is  situated  at  a  moderate  elevation.  Dry  catarrh  needs  a  soft  and 
relaxing  atmosphere  of  moderately  high  temperature.  If  there  is  much 
expectoration  a  dry,  warm,  and  more  or  less  stimulating  atmosphere 
answers  best.  Torquay,  Penzance,  Bournemouth,  Grange,  Clifton,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  this  country ;  and  Mentone,  San  Remo,  Pisa,  Rome, 
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Cannes,  Algiers,  and  Corfu  in  foreign  countries,  are  the  chief  places  avail- 
able for  patients  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis. 

III.  Plastic  or  Croupous  Bronchitis. 

Etiology. — Young  adults  suffer  most  frequently  from  this  rare  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  stated  to  be  rather  more  common  among  females.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  some  diathetic  condition,  and  to  be  generally  associated 
with  a  weak  constitution,  or  sometimes  with  tuberculosis.  Theaffecticmmav, 
however,  certainly  be  met  with  in  strong  and  apparently  healthy  persons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  plastic  exudation  collects  in  the  tubes, 
forming  whitish  casts,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  tubes  affected,  as 
well  as  in  extent ;  being  either  hollow  or  solid  ;  and  sometimes  presenting 
concentric  layers.  It  consists  of  an  amorphous  or  fibrillated  substance, 
inclosing  granular  matter,  oil-globules,  and  cells,  some  of  which  are  nu- 
cleated. Some  pathologists  have  supposed  that  the  material  is  merely 
altered  blood,  the  result  of  bronchial  haemorrhage,  but  this  is  not  a  correct 
view,  the  exudation  being  probably  an  inflammatory  product  usually. 

Symptoms. — Plastic  bronchitis  is  almost  always  chronic  in  its  course, 
but  presents  acute  exacerbati<ms.  The  affection  is  characterized  by  fit? of 
cous^h  and  dyspnoea,  more  or  less  frec^uent,  severe,  and  prolonged,  being 
sometimes  extremely  aggravated  ;  followed  and  usually  relieved  by  the 
expectoration  of  fibrinous  masses,  w^hich  on  being  unravelled  under  water 
exhibit  treelike  casts  of  the  tubes.  There  may  be  more  or  less  haemop- 
tysis, which  may  be  on  a  large  scale.  Sometimes  extensive  bronchial 
catarrh  or  pneumonia  is  set  up ;  and  considerable  pyrexia  may  be  ob- 
served. In  the  intervals  patients  suffering  from  this  complaint  often  feel 
perfectly  well. 

The  physical  signu  indicate  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  more  or 
less  complete  and  extensive,  leading  to  emphysema  or  pulmonary  collapse. 
Dry  rJionchi  are  often  audible  on  auscultation,  especially  those  of  a  gibilani 
character,  with  a  few  mucous  rdles. 

A  case  came  under  my  notice,  in  which  a  tolerably  healthy-looking 
young  man  was  affected  with  plastic  bronchitis,  bringing  up  a  quantity  of 
casts  almost  daily,  but  who  scarcely  suffered  any  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — During  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  cough  associated 
with  plastic  bronchitis  the  use  of  inhalations;  the  external  application  of 
sinapisms,  turpentine  fomentations,  or  a  blister  to  the  chest;  and  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  sedatives,  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  wine, 
might  be  tried.  For  the  cure  of  the  complaint  there  is  no  known  remedy. 
Tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  change  to  a  warm  climate,  or  a  long  sea- voyage  seem 
to  be  most  beneficial.  Tartar  emetic,  iodide  of  potassium,  alkalis  and 
their  carbonates,  mercury,  inhalations  of  iodine,  and  various  other  reme- 
dies have  been  tried,  but  usually  without  success. 
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IV.  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi — Bronchiectasis. 

JEtiology. — Bronchiectasis  generally  arises  in  the  course  of  some 
chronic  lung  disease,  especially  bronchitis,  phthisis,  and  chronic  iuterstiiiai 
pneumonia.  Its  immediate  causes  are  supposed  to  be:  1.  Morbid  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  diminishing  their  resisting  power.  2.  Increased 
pressure  of  air  from  within,  either  during  cough  in  parts  unsupported  ;  or 
during  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  of  a  number  of  air-vesicles, 
thedilatationof  the  bronchi  being  then  compensatory.  3.  Persistent />re5- 
»ure  of  stagnant  secretion,  4.  Contraction  of  lung  tissue,  in  connection  with 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  the  inclosed  bronchi  becoming  dilated  in 
the  process. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  bronchi  may  be  extensively  dilated, 
and  of  a  fusiform  shape;  or  they  present  one  or  more  limited  globular 
enlargements.  Their  size  varies  considerably.  After  a  time  their  inner 
surface  becomes  irregular,  and  occasionally  ulcerated;  they  contain  a  muco- 
purulent or  purulent  substance,  which  is  often  fetid  ;  and  they  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  gangrene  or  of  hjemorrhage.  Their  contents  may  ulti- 
mately dry  up,  becoming  caseous  and  even  calcareous ;  and  finally  the 
dilated  tubes  may  become  obliterated. 

Symptoms. — The  only  significant  symptom  of  dilated  bronchi  is  the 
occurrence  of  severe  paroxysms  of  cough,  ending  with  abundant  expectora- 
tion, which  is  discharged  with  much  difficulty,  depositing  a  thick  sediment 
on  standing,  being  oflen  exceedingly  fetid,  and  also  containing  caseous 
particles.  The  expired  air  has  generally  an  extremely  foul  odor  when  the 
patient  coughs. 

Physical  Signs. — The  signs  of  bronchiectasis  are:  1.  Tubular  percus- 
gian-sound  occasionally.  2.  Loud  bronchial,  blowing,  tubular,  or  cavern- 
ous breath-sound,  which  may  be  heard  after  a  cough  when  previously  absent. 
3.  Various  moist  rales,  which  may  be  of  hollow  character.  4.  Loud  bron- 
ehophony  or  pectoriloquy. 

Treatment. — The  chief  matter  requiring  attention  is  to  see  that  the 
secretions  are  not  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  dilated  bronchi,  the  patient 
being  encouraged  to  cough,  and  expectoration  being  assisted.  The  sputa 
may  be  improved  and  limited  in  their  amount  by  means  of  inhalations  of 
carbolic  acid  or  creasote. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

PULMONABY  CONGESTION— (EDEMA-^UJEMOBBH AGE. 

These  morbid  conditions  may  be  considered  together,  as  they  are  in 
many  instances  but  stages  of  the  same  process. 

JEtiology. — Hypereemia  of  the  lung  may  be  active^  mechanical,  or  pcw- 
9ive.    Active  congestion  results  from  :  1.  Increased  cardiac  action  from  any 
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cause.  2.  Probably  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  sometiraed.  3.  Irri' 
tation  set  up  by  certain  conditions  of  the  air  inspired,  or  by  morbid  forma- 
tions in  the  lungs.  4.  Various  pulmonary  affections  which  interfere  u>Hh 
the  capillary  circulation  in  some  parts  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  vessels  of  other  parts  become  overloaded.  5.  Inpiminatory  pulmonar? 
diseases,  of  which  congestion  is  the  first  stage,  and  which  it  often  accom- 
panies. 6.  Ohdruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  during  inspira- 
tion, and  hence  rarefaction  of  the  residual  air,  with  diminished  pressure 
on  the  vessels.  The  causes  of  mechanical  hyperajmiaare:  1.  Some  cardiac 
disease  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  interfering  with  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  mitral  disease,  but  proba- 
bly also  a  feeble  and  dilated  condition  of  the  left  ventricle.  2.  Very 
rarely  a  tumor  prenaing  on  tlie  pulmonary  veins.  Passive  congestion  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  connection  with  low  fevers  and  other  conditions 
which  greatly  depress  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  disturb  the  capiilarj 
circulation,  especially  in  aged  and  feeble  individuals ;  it  is  seen  chiefly  ia 
dependent  parts,  usually  the  bases  and  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  the  congestion  is  then  termed 
hypostatic.  Probably  it  may  also  arise  in  connection  with  a  very  weak 
dilated  right  ventricle. 

Pulmonary  crdeimi  is  as  a  rule  the  result  of  long-continued  or  intent 
congestion  from  any  cause,  but  especially  when  this  is  associated  with  car- 
diac disease.     It  may  be  but  a  part  of  general  dropsy. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  lungs  may  occur  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 1.  As  a  result  of  congestion.  2.  From  the  lodgment  of  an  emboluB 
in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  embolus  is  usually 
associated  with  cardiac  disease,  and  is  detached  from  a  clot  in  the  right 
ventricle,  but  it  may  be  conveyed  from  more  distant  parts.  3.  From  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  often 
materially  aids  in  the  causation  of  pulmonary  hfeinorrhuge.  4.  As  a  con- 
sequence oi'  injury  to  the  lungs  or  chest.  5.  In  connection  with  pulmonary 
diseases,  such  as  morbid  growths,  cavities,  or  ulceration  in  the  lungs,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  phthisis  or  cancer.  6.  Owing  to  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  bloodf  such  as  that  associated  with  scurvy,  purpura,  or  malig- 
nant fevers. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hyperemia  of  the  lung  gives  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  deep-red  color,  which  may  become  bluish,  purple,  livid,  or 
blackish-red.  The  part  affected  is  enlarged,  relaxed,  and  moist,  crepitates 
imperfectly,  and  a  quantity  of  aerated  bloody  fluid  escapes  from  its  tissue 
on  section.  Pieces  of  congested  lung  float  in  water.  In  extreme  cases  the 
vesicular  structure  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  tissue  breaks  down  very 
readily,  this  condition  being  termed  sjdenijication.  Hypostatic  congestion 
may  end  in  hypostatic  pneumonia. 

CEdema  is  necessarily  chiefly  observed  independent  parts,  and  is  always 
present  more  or  less  when  the  luugs  are  congested.    The  lungs  are  en- 
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larged,  tense,  and  do  not  collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened ;  while  they 
have  a  peculiar  feel,  and  after  pressure  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger 
for  a  time.  The  tissues  are  very  moist,  and  on  section  a  large  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  escapes,  either  red  or  colorless  according  as  the  anlema  is  asso- 
ciated with  congestion  or  not,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  frothy.  The  lungs 
are  either  congested  or  pale  and  anaemic. 

Haemorrhage  is  described  as  occurring  under  four  forms,  viz.:  1.  Cir- 
eumscribed  or  nodular — Ha-morrhagic  infarction  or  pulmonary  apoplexy,  2. 
Diffuse  or  true  pulmonary  hiemorrhage,  3.  Interlobular.  4.  Petechial^  in 
connection  with  blood  diseases.  The  last  two  are  very  rare,  and  do  not 
call  for  further  notice. 

Hcemorrhagic  infarction  is  due  to  embolism,  and  the  blood  comes  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  collecting  within,  as  well  as  out- 
side the  alveoli  and  minute  bronchi,  but  there  is  no  laceration  of  tissue. 
The  size  of  an  accumulation  varies  considerably,  depending  upon  that  of 
the  branch  of  artery  obstructed,  and  it  may  measure  from  half  an  inch  to 
four  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  When  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
lung,  the  infarction  is  large;  when  near  the  surface  it  is  small  and  wedge- 
shaped  or  pyramidal,  with  the  base  projecting  outwards  a  little  beyond 
the  surface.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  infarction  arc  the  interior  of 
the  lower  lobe  and  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  may  be  others  more  superficial,  and  they  are  often  numerous. 
Each  hsemorrhage  is  circumscribed  and  defined,  and  it  may  only  corres- 
pond to  a  single  lobule,  but  the  surrounding  tissue  is  congested  and  (edem- 
atous. The  infarctions  feel  very  firm  and  hard  ;  a  section  presents  a 
solid,  airless,  slightly  granulated,  dark-red,  or  blackish  appearance  ;  while 
coagulated  blood  can  often  be  scraped  away,  and  then  the  lung  structure 
may  become  perceptible. 

Apoplectic  clots  in  the  lungs  are  liable  to  the  usual  changes,  and  the 
blood  may  ultimately  be  completely  removed,  the  tissues  being  restored  to 
their  normal  condition.  In  many  cases  a  permanent  blackish,  pigmented 
knot  is  left.  Pneumonia  is  sometimes  excited,  or  an  abscess  may  form, 
the  clot  sofleuing  in  the  centre ;  or  it  may  undergo  caseous  or  calcareous 
degeneration,  and  become  subsequently  encapsuled. 

In  the  diffuse  form  of  haemorrhage,  a  vessel  of  some  size  gives  way,  the 
lung- tissue  being  lacerated,  and  an  irregular  |)otential  cavity  being  formed, 
varying  insize,  and  containing  a  mixture  of  fluid  and  clotted  blood.  The 
pleura  may  rupture,  the  blood  consequently  escaping  into  its  cavity. 

In  cases  of  hsemorrhage  into  the  lung  in  connection  with  hicmoptysis 
from  phthisis,  Dr.  Reginald  Thompson*  has  described  two  classes  of  ana- 
tomical appearances,  which  deserve  notice.  The  first  consists  of  well-de- 
fined circumscribed  nodules,  of  an  oval  or  round  form,  in  color  varying 
according  to  their  age  from  blood-red  to  yellowish -red  and  white,  in  size  rang- 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  TrAneactions,  vol.  Ixt,  p.  253. 
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ing  from  an  eighth  of  au  inch  to  au  inch,  but  being  generally  about  half  ao 
inch  in  diameter,  marked  in  their  centre  with  the  openings  of  two  or  more 
bronchioles,  which  are  usually  surrounded  or  spotted  with  pigment;  they 
have  a  slightly  granular  surface  when  red,  but  when  white  or  firm,  tough, 
unyielding,  and  hard.     They  show  a  marked  tendency  to  separate  around 
their  circumference  from  the  lung-tissue  which  surrounds  them.    These 
nodules  are  usually  regarded  as  pneumonic,  but  Dr.  Thompson  believes 
that  they  are  altered  blood.     Moreover  he  considers  that  they  are  not  the 
results  of  a  hjemorrhage  in  situ,  for  they  may  be  found  in  the  lung  oppo- 
site to  that  which  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding.     Nor  are  they  due  to  the 
simple  gravitation  of  blood  dribbling  downwards,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
apex  of  the  lung.     The  localities  which  they  occupy  are  sometimes  the 
upper  lobe,  where  they  run  into  each  other  and  occasionally  form  rather 
large  masses;  the  base  being  often  found  close  to  the  periphery  of  the 
diaphragmatic  surface,  and  sometimes  only  in  a  narrow  region  correspond- 
ing to  the  arched  part  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  the  anterior  axillary  border 
close  to  the  periphery,  in  the  region  of  the  nipple,  or  between  the  third 
and  fifth  ribs.     Dr.  Thompson  regards  these  nodules  as  due  to  the  forci- 
ble impaction  of  clotted  blood,  driven  from  a  distance  into  the  bronchi 
and  alveoli  by  forced  inspiratory  efforts.  The  second  group  of  appearances 
arise  from  haemorrhage  in  dtu,  of  some  violence,  and  producing  laceration 
and  contusion   of  the  lung-tissue.     They  consist  of  irregular  blackened 
patches,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  as  much  as  two  inches  and  a  half 
across,  which  may  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  lower  lobes,  or  irreg- 
ularly placed  in  the  upper  lobe.     They  are  formed  of  calcareous  matter, 
loosely  coherent,  mingled  with  the  black  pigment  of  old  blood,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  defined  but  irregular  envelope  of  some  thickness,  which  is 
deeply  pigmented  with  the  same  black  granules.     Occasionally  the  yellow 
coloring  matter,  which  is  often  found  in  old  blood-clots,  is  observed  scat- 
tered about. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  here  with  reference  to  a  condition  known 
as  brown  indurcUion  of  the  lung.  This  follows  long-continued  pulmonary 
congestion,  especially  that  due  to  mitral  disease,  and  it  is  characterized  by 
the  accumulation  of  granular  yellowish  pigment,  probably  of  the  nature 
of  ha)matoidin,  in  enlarged  epithelial  and  granular  cells,  which  collect  in 
the  alveoli,  accompanied  with  varicose  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and 
probably  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls.  The  pigment  may  become 
black,  and  may  finally  be  found  free.  The  lungs  are  increased  in  bulk, 
and  do  not  collapse ;  they  feel  heavy,  compact,  and  inelastic,  and  present 
a  yellowish  tint,  passing  into  brown  or  reddish-brown.  On  section,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  change  in  color,  red  spots  are  seen,  shading  into 
black,  and  a  brownish  fluid  may  be  expressed.  Various  degrees  of  the 
change  are  observed,  and  the  extent  of  tissue  affected  differs  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  while  infarctions  are  often  present  at  the  same  time. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  resulting  from  pulmonary  congestion  and 
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its  consequences  are  not  easy  to  define,  as  they  are  usually  only  exacerba- 
tions of  previously  existiug  phenomena.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  dysp- 
noea, either  coming  on  for  the  first  time,  or  being  more  intense  than  before, 
and  sometimes  amounting  to  orthopnoea.  A  feeling  of  tightness  or  oppres- 
sion is  often  experienced  across  the  chest,  but  pain  is  generally  absent. 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  which  in  pulmonary  oedema  is  attended  with 
very  profuse  watery  expectoration  ;  and  when  hsemorrhage  takes  place,  a 
variable  quantity  of  blood  is  usually  discharged,  which  may  have  a  dull 
brownish  or  bistre  color,  or  be  almost  black.  If  a  clot  excites  inflamma- 
tion, pyrexia  and  other  symptoms  indicating  this  complication  will  super- 
vene. 

Physical  Signs. — 1.  Respiratory  movements  are  often  diminished.  2. 
Pero^ssion'Sound  may  be  at  first  abnormally  clear  in  pulmonary  conges- 
tion ;  but  afterwards  becomes  more  or  less  deficient  at  the  bases.  There 
may  be  localized  dulness  in  connection  with  haemorrhage.  3.  Respiratory 
iounds  are  usually  weak  and  harsh  ;  over  the  seat  of  htcmorrhage  they 
may  be  bronchial.  4.  CEdema  is  characterized  by  abundant,  small,  liquid, 
bubbling  rdles;  localized  moist  rales  may  also  be  perceptible  over  the  part 
of  the  chest  corresponding  to  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  and  here  signs  of 
pneumonia  or  abscess  may  ultimately  be  detected.  5.  Vocal  fremitus  and 
resonance  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  but  are  quite  unreliable. 

Prognosis. — ^As  a  rule  the  affections  now  under  discussion  are  serious, 
and  they  often  increase  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  considerably,  because 
they  complicate  other  dangerous  conditions. 

Treatment. — Much  will  depend  on  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the 
morbid  changes ;  and  on  the  conditions  which  cause  them,  or  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Free  dry-cupping  of  the  chest  is  often  very  useful  in 
pulmonary  congestion,  and  sometimes  local  removal  of  blood  is  indicated. 
It  18  important  to  attend  to  position  ;  and  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest.  Good 
diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants  are  frequently  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  cases  of  oedema  that  the  fluid  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  lungs. 
In  diflTuse  hsemorrage  astringents  are  required.  Remedies  which  act  upon 
the  heart  and  vessels  may  be  of  much  service,  especially  digitalis. 


CHAPTER   X. 

PNEUMONIA— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNOS. 

Inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  occurs  under  diflerent  forms, 
each  of  which  requires  separate  consideration. 

I.  Acute  Croupous  Pneumonia.    Lobar  Pneumonia. 

JE>riOLOOY. — Predisposing  Causes, — 1.  Age,    Most  cases  of  acute  lobar 
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pneumonia  occur  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  bat  oo  age  is 
exempt,  and  the  young  and  old  are  very  liable  to  suffer.  2.  Sex.  More 
males  are  attacked,  probably  from  their  greater  exposure  to  the  excitinz 
causes.  3.  Social  position ,  habiis,  and  occupation.  Poverty,  residence  io 
large  towns,  intemperance,  and  occupations  involving  exposure  or  over- 
exertion, predispose  to  pneumonia.  4.  State  of  health.  Pneumonia  is  very 
liable  to  occur  in  those  who  are  constitutional  I  v  feeble,  or  who  suffer  fmoi 
any  lowering  chronic  or  acute  disease ;  as  well  as  during  convalescence 
from  the  latter.  5.  Previous  attacks  increase  the  liability  to  the  complaint. 
6.  Climate  &ud  season.  Those  characterized  by  coldness,  rapid  changes  in 
temperature,  much  moisture,  or  the  prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  greatly  predispose  to  attacks  of  pneumonia. 

Exciting  Causes. — 1.  ^lost   cases  of  primary  pneumonia  arise  firom  a 
cold  induced  by  a  sudden  chill  when  the  body  is  heated ;  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet ;  or  by  a  cold  draught.     2.  Direct  irritation  not  infrequently 
sets  up  pneumonia,  which  irritation  may  be  due  to  the  inhalation  of  very 
hot  or  cold  air,  or  of  irritating  gases ;  foreign  bodies,  such  as  food  ;  blood, 
especially  apoplectic  clots ;  or  morbid  formations,  for  example,  tubercle, 
cancer,  diphtheritic  or  croupous  exudation.     3.  Injury  to  the  chest  often 
excites  local  inflammation,  such  as  a  contusion,  fracture  of  the  ribs,  or  a 
perforating  wound.     It  has  been  stated  that  violent  exertion  is  occasion- 
ally a  cause  of  pneumonia,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.     4.  Pneumonia  is 
frequently  secondary  to  various  acute  affections,  especially  low  fevers  and 
blood  diseases,  such  as  measles,  small-pox,  typhus,  typhoid,  pysemia,  and 
puerperal  fever.   It  is  also  very  apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  chronic  blood 
diseases,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  some  other  exciting  cause,  which  may 
be  undiscoverable,  acting  on  a  depraved  system.    5.  Epidemic  pneumonia 
has  been  described,  due  to  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions.     The  com- 
plaint may  assume  this  character  in  connection  with  influenza  or  other 
epidemic  diseases,  especially  if  there  is  much  overcrowding,  with  deficient 
ventilation.     It  is  also  said  to  prevail  in  malarial  districts.     6.  Intense  or 
long-continued  pulmonary  congestion  is  very  liable  to  cause  pneumonia, 
especially  that  which  results  from  heart  disease,  or  the  hypostatic  conges- 
tion which  affects  dependent  parts  in  old  and  weak  individuals  who  are 
confined  to  bed  from  any  cause — hypostatic  pneumonia. 

Some  authorities  regard  acute  primary  pneumonia  as  a  specific  fever ,  of 
which  the  pulmonary  inflammation  is  but  a  local  manifestation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pneumonia  is  characterized  pathologically 
by  hypersemia  and  (edema  of  the  lung-tissue  ;  followed  by  the  formation  of 
a  flbrinous  exudation  in  the  interior  of  the  air- vesicles  and  minute  bronchi, 
which  undergoes  various  changes.  It  is  necessary  to  describe  the  appear- 
ances presented  at  diflfereut  stages. 

Dr.  Stokes  has  described  a  preliminary  stage,  characterized  by  brilliant 
arterial  redness  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  with  abnormal  dryness,  but  no 
other  alterations.    Those  usually  seen,  however,  are  as  follows: 
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First  or  Engorgement  Stage. — Color  is  dark-red,  reddish-brown,  violet,  or 
livid  ;  not  uniform,  but  mottled.  The  lung  feels  heavy  ;  and  the  affected 
part  is  firmer,  more  resisting,  and  less  elastic  than  in  health,  retaining 
impressions  of  the  finger  and  not  crepitating  much.  On  section  a  quantity 
of  reddish  or  brown  bloody  serum  escapes,  which  iamore  or  less  aerated,  and 
somewhat  viscid.  The  lung-tissue  is  stiil  perceptible,  and  pieces  of  the 
organ  float  in  water.  Consistence  is  diminished,  the  tissue  being  more 
easily  torn. 

Second  or  Exudaiion  Stage — Red  Hepatization. — Color  is  more  uniform 
and  dull-reddish.  Weight  is  remarkably  increased,  and  the  lung  is  some- 
times evidently  distended,  being  marked  by  the  ribs.  The  affected  tissue 
feels  solid  and  firm,  absolutely  inelastic,  and  non -crepitant.  A  section 
presents  a  dull  reddish-brown  color,  with  some  grayish  variegation,  and  is 
opaque,  but  the  hue  becomes  brighter  after  exposure.  Very  little  fluid 
escapes,  often  none  except  on  pressure,  this  being  thick,  dirty,  sanguineous, 
and  non-aerated.  A  characteristic  granular  appearance  is  usually  vi.sible, 
especially  on  tearing  the  affected  part,  but  it  is  less  marked  in  children, 
or  when  the  exudation  is  of  soft  consistence,  as  is  the  case  in  low  fevers, 
and  when  the  disease  attacks  old  people.  All  trace  of  lung-texture  has 
disappeared,  and  the  tissues  are  very  brittle,  breaking  down  easily  under 
pressure.  Fragments  sink  in  water  instantly.  The  microscope  reveals 
amorphous  fibrin,  with  abundant  newly-formed  cells,  and  some  granules. 

Tliird  Stage — Gray  Hepatization, — In  th^  stage  the  color  gradually 
fades,  becoming  ultimately  gray,  combined  with  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
tint.  The  granular  appearance  on  section  is  less  distinct  or  altogether  lost ; 
and  the  lung-tissue  becomes  more  or  less  soft  or  pulpy.  A  quantity  of  dirty, 
grayish,  almost  puriform  fluid  escapes,  either  spontaneously,  or  on  pres- 
sure or  scraping.  This  stage  presents  various  grades,  from  slight  soften- 
ing to  what  is  termed  pnruhiit  infiltration.  The  changes  consist  in  exces- 
sive cell-formation,  with  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction  of  the  inflam- 
matory products.  In  favorable  cases  these  materials  are  ultimately  either 
absorbed  or  expectorated,  and  the  lung-tissue  remains  unaltered  in  its 
structure. 

Such  being  the  ordinary  course  of  a  case  of  pneumonia,  other  pathologi- 
cal terminations  are  observed  in  rare  instances,  namelv :  1.  Formation  of 
one  or  more  abscesses,  which  either  open  into  the  bronchi,  the  pus  being 
discharged,  and  a  cavity  being  lefl;  or  communicate  with  the  pleura;  or 
become  encapeuled,  the  contents  undergoing  cheesy  or  calcareous  changes, 
and  being  ultimately  completely  closed  up.  2.  Gangrene.  3.  Caseous 
degeneration  and  destruction  of  lung-tissue.  4.  Chronic  induration  or 
cirrhosis. 

The  right  lower  lobe  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  acute  pneumonia,  but 
the  inflammation  may  spread  through  an  entire  lung,  or  may  involve  more 
or  le»  of  both  organs.     Sometimes  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  u[)|)er 
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lobe,  and  in  old  or  cachectic  subjects  it  often   extends  from  above  down- 
wards. 

The  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  not  pneumonic  frequently  present  a 
congested  and  oedematous  appearance,  while  more  or  less  bronchitis  is 
present.  Pleuritic  exudation  is  commonly  observed,  but  not  often  abun- 
dant effusion.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  general  venous 
system  are  overloaded,  the  various  organs  being  congested  ;  and  fibrinous 
coagula  are  liable  to  form  in  the  heart  and  vessels,  the  blood  being  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  fibrin,  exhibiting  the  "  buflTy  "  coat  markedly. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  an  attack  of  pneumonia  is  preceded  for  a 
short  time  by  premonitory  symptoms,  indicating  general  indisposition. 
Primary  pneumonia  usually  sets  in  very  suddenly,  the  invasion  being  at- 
tended with  a  single  severe  and  more  or  less  prolonged  rigor.  There 
may  be  great  prostration,  with  pyrexia ;  severe  vomiting ;  or  nervous 
symptoms,  namely,  headache,  delirium,  restlessness,  stupor,  or,  in  chil- 
dren, convulsions.  The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease  are  loeai  and 
general. 

Local, — Pain  in  the  side  is  usually  complained  of,  occasionally  com- 
mencing simultaneously  with  the  rigor,  or  even  preceding  it,  but  as  a  rule 
only  setting  in  after  a  variable  interval  has  elapsed.  Its  seat  is  generally 
about  the  mammary  region,  and  though  considerable  in  degree,  it  is  not 
very  intense  in  most  cases,  at  all  events  for  any  lengthened  period,  being 
tolerably  easily  relieved.  luMjharacter  it  is  commonly  stabbing  or  pierc- 
ing, being  increased  by  a  deep  breath  and  by  cough.  Tenderness  is  often 
observed,  and  sometimes  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin.  Dyspnoea  is  an  early 
and  prominent  symptom,  as  evidenced  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient ; 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing,  which,  however,  is  abrupt  and  shallow; 
by  the  working  of  the  nostrils  ;  and  by  difficulty  of  speech.  The  pulse 
respiration  ratio  is  greatly  disturbed,  the  respirations  usually  ranging  from 
30  to  60,  or  occasionally  even  reaching  80  per  minute.  There  may  be 
orthopncea.  Cough  also  commences  very  soon.  It  does  not  come  on  in 
violent  paroxysms,  but  is  short  and  hacking,  being  often  of  a  spasmodic 
character  and  difficult  to  repress,  especially  when  the  patient  is  made  to 
breathe  deeply  or  to  sit  up,  while  the  act  causes  much  distress.  Expecto- 
ration speedily  ensues,  the  sputa  presenting  peculiar  characters.  They 
are  scarcely  at  all  frothy,  but  exceedingly  viscid  and  adhesive,  so  that 
they  are  discharged  with  much  difficulty,  often  having  to  be  wiped  from 
the  mouth,  and  not  falling  out  when  the  vessel  which  receives  them  is 
overturned.  They  present  a  "  rusty"  color,  or  various  tints  of  red,  owing 
to  admixture  of  blood,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  changes  of  color  are 
observed,  passing  through  different  shades  of  yellow,  until  finally  the 
expectoration  becomes  merely  bronchitic  in  character.  The  mierosoope 
reveals  epithelium;  bl ood -disks ;  so-called  granular  or  exudation  cells; 
sometimes  minute  ramifying  coagula,  which  may  be  evident  to  the  naked 
eye  as  small  structureless  masses  in  the  sputa;  and  later  on  pigment  cells 
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or  free  pigment ;  abuudant  granules  and  oil-globules  ;  free  nuclei ;  or  oc- 
casionally pus-cells.  Chemical  examination  yields  mucin ;  albumen ; 
often  a  little  sugar  ;  salts,  especially  chlorides;  and,  it  is  said,  occasionally 
a  special  acid.  The  expired  air  may  be  cool,  and  is  deficient  in  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Such  being  the  ordinary  local  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  considerable  deviations  may  be  noticed,  dependent 
upon  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient ;  the  portion  and  extent  of  lung- 
tissue  affected  ;  the  type  and  course  of  the  pneumonia,  or  upon  the  dis- 
ease being  secondary.  Pain  and  other  local  symptoms  are  sometimes  very 
slight  or  absent — latent  pneumonia;  while  the  sputa  may  be  absent  or 
merely  bronchi  tic,  or  in  low  cases  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  a 
dark,  offensive,  thin  fluid,  resembling  liquorice  or  prune-juice.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  tinged  with  bile. 

General. — These  may  be  summed  up  as  high  pyrexia,  with  great  depres- 
sion and  prostration. 

The  skin  in  pneumonia  soon  becomes  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  having  a 
burning,  acrid  feel.  Sometimes  perspiration  takes  place,  but  the  patient 
experiences  no  relief.  The  temperature  rises  with  great  rapidity  to  102°, 
103°,  105°,  or  even  higher.  The  maximum  is  generally  reached  on  the 
second-or  third  day,  but  the  temperature  may  continue  to  ascend  until 
near  the  termination  of  the  cjise.  It  has  been  known  to  rise  to  107°  in 
cases  which  have  recovered  ;  and  in  fatal  cashes  it  has  attained  100.4^. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  temperature  does  not  go  beyond  103° 
or  104°.  Th^  daily  variations  are  usually  as  follows  :  The  temperature  is 
lowest  in  early  morning,  and  begins  to  rise  in  the  forenoon  or  soon  after, 
attaining  its  maximum  early  in  the  evening:  it  then  falls,  but  in  some 
cases  a  slight  rise  is  again  observed  at  midnight,  after  which  a  gradual  fall 
takes  place.  The  remission  ranges  from  2°  to  2.5°,  but  is  seldom  more  than 
1.8°.  Usually  it  ceases  altogether  a  day  or  two  before  the  crisis  occurs. 
In  rare  instances,  when  pneumonia  is  associated  with  intermittent  fever, 
the  temperature  becomes  quite  normal  in  the  mornings — iyitermiitent  pneu- 
monia.  An  extension  of  inflammation  or  a  relapse  will  disturb  its  normal 
course.  There  is  usually  considerable  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  which  may 
be  more  marked  on  the  pneumonic  side  ;  sometimes  a  tendency  to  duski- 
ness or  lividity  is  noticed  ;  or  the  face  may  present  a  yellowish  earthy  tint. 
The  expression  is  either  painful  and  anxious,  or  heavy  and  stupid.  Herpes 
is  frequently  observed  on  the  face  about  the  second  or  third  day. 

The  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  being  as  a  rule  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  the  pneumonia.  It  ranges  generally  from  90  to  120,  but  may  be  much 
above  this.  At  first  strong,  full,  and  incompressible,  it  subsequently  be- 
comes weak,  small,  and  yielding,  or  sometimes  intermittent  or  irregular. 
The  sphygmograph  affords  useful  indications  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
pulse. 

A  prominent  symptom  of  pneumonia  in  most  instances  is  the  great  and 
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evideut  prostration  and  feebleness  of  the  patient.  The  position  assumed  is 
generally  dorsal,  with  the  head  rather  high,  and  it  is  oflen  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  patient  can  be  made  to  sit  up. 

The  digestive  organs  present  to  a  marked  degree  the  ordinary  symptoms 
associated  with  pyrexia.  The  tongue  tends  to  be  dry,  and  the  lips  fre- 
quently become  cracked.  As  occasional  and  usually  unfavorable  symp- 
toms there  maybe  dysphagia;  severe  vomiting ;  jaundice  with  enlarged 
liver ;  or  diarrhoea.  The  ordinary  cerebral  symptoms  are  headache,  sleep- 
lessness, and  restlessness,  often  combined  with  slight  nocturnal  delirium. 
The  urine,  in  addition  to  being  highly  febrile,  frequently  contains  a  little 
albumen,  and  chlorides  are  strikingly  deficient  or  entirely  absent. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  assume  an  adynamic  character,  indicated 
by  a  dry  brown  tongue,  with  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth ;  and  low  nerv- 
ous phenomena,  such  as  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  twitchings 
and  tremors,  and  disorder  of  the  special  senses — typhoid  pue^imonia.  This 
course  of  events  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  if  the  patient  b  old,  very 
weak,  or  intemperate;  if  the  disease  is  secondary  to  certain  acute  and 
chronic  affections,  or  is  attended  with  high  pyrexia ;  or  if  it  terminates  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene,  which  causes  extreme  prostration.  In  drunkards 
the  symptoms  at  first  often  resemble  those  of  delirium  tremens,  followed 
by  collapse.  Occasionally  they  simulate  symptoms  indicative  of  mania  or 
cerebral  inflammation.  The  formation  of  pus  is  usually  attended  with 
severe  rigors,  and  increase  of  pyrexia.  If  it  collects  in  an  abscess,  it  may 
be  suddenly  discharged,  along  with  fragments  of  lung- tissue. 

Sometimes  distinct  signs  of  cyailosis  supervene,  with  diatensioo  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  of  the  venous  system,  and  the  formation  of 
coagula  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

Physical  iSioxs. — I.  Stokes's  Stage. — At  this  time  the  only  sign  is  a 
hari^hness  and  roughness  of  the  breath-sounds  over  the  involved  portion  of 
lung,  these  being  usually  exaggerated  in  intensity.  I  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  verifying  that  this  stage  is  a  reality. 

II.  Engorgement  Stage, — 1.  Respiratory  movements  are  deficient,  partly 
on  account  of  pain.  2.  Vocal  fremitus  is  often  increased.  3.  Percunnion- 
sound  is  usually  not  much  altered,  but  maybe  abnormally  clear,  or  slightly 
deficient  in  resonance.  4.  Respiratory  sounds  are  harsh  and  weak,  or  occa- 
sionally somewhat  bronchial.  5.  The  principal  physical  sign  is  the  true 
crepitant  riile,  which  is  heard  over  the  affected  portion  of  lung. 

III.  Red  Hepatization  Stage. — 1.  There  may  be  slight  enlargement  of 
the  side.  2.  Movements  are  greatly  impaired,  especially  expansion. 
3.  Vocal  fremitus  is  in  excess.  4.  Percussion  sls  a  rule  reveals  dulness  with 
increased  resistance ;  sometimes  the  percussion- note  is  rather  hollow,  and 
of  tubular  or  even  amphoric  quality.  In  basic  pneumonia  a  tubular  or 
t}mpanitic  note  can  sometimes  be  elicited  over  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest.  5.  The  respiratory  sounds  afford  one  of  the  most  important 
signs  of  this  stage.     Frequently  they  are  typically  tubular,  dry,  high- 
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pitched,  whiffing  or  tDetallic ;   sometimes  merely   blowing  or  bronchial. 

6.  Crepitant  rhanchtis  is  often  heard  at  the  confines  of  the  inflamed  part. 

7.  Vocal  or  cry-resonance  is  inten.^ified,  high-pitched,  sniffling,  and  metallic. 
It  may  be  almost  oegophonic  or  pectorilgquous  ;  and  occasionally  whisper- 
ing pectoriloquy  is  observed.  8.  There  is  no  displacement  of  organs.  The 
heart  sounds  are  frequently  intensified  over  the  affected  part. 

IV.  Besolution  Stage, — The  chief  additional  physical  signs  of  this  stage 
are  redux  crepitant  rhonchns,  or  thin  bubbling  rales,  either  large  or  small, 
of  ringing  or  metallic  character.  The  other  abnormal  signs  usually  dis- 
appear, sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  in  other  cases  only  slowly  and 
gradually  ;  sometimes  they  remain  permanently.  The  dulness  may  sub- 
side in  patches.  Occasionally  slight  retraction  of  the  chest  follows  an 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

The  signs  just  described  are  commonly  observed  at  one  or  both  bases, 
but  may  be  noticed  at  the  apex  or  other  parts  of  the  lungs.  Variations 
may  be  met  with,  due  to  the  consolidation  becoming  extreme,  the  tubes 
becoming  completely  blocked  up ;  to  the  inflamed  part  lying  deep  in  the 
lung ;  or  to  other  unusual  conditions.  Diffuse  suppuration  gives  rise  to 
abundant,  liquid,  bubbling  rales.  Abscess  or  gangrene  is  followed  by  the 
signs  of  a  cavity.  The  signs  of  bronchitis  and  pleurisy  are  often  present 
along  with  those  of  pneumonia.  In  the  unaffected  parts  of  the  lungs  res- 
piration is  exaggerated. 

Terminations  and  Duration. — 1.  In  the  majority  of  cases  acute 
pneumonia  ends  in  complete  recovery  by  resolution.  Usually  a  marked 
crisis  takes  place,  the  temperature  falling  rapidly  to  or  even  below  the 
normal,  while  the  pulse  and  respirations  also  diminish  in  frequency,  and 
the  other  symptoms  speedily  abate,  convalescence  being  soon  established. 
This  happens  usually  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  day,  being  most  fre- 
quent about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  not  necessarily  on  odd  days,  as 
some  suppose.  The  crisis  is  attended  either  with  profuse  perspiration ; 
with  an  abundant  discharge  of  urine,  which  deposits  lithates,  oxalates,  and- 
phosphates,  or  sometimes  contains  blood  ;  or  occasionally  with  diarrhoea, 
epistaxis  and  other  haemorrhages,  or  the  development  of  a  skin-eruption. 
It  may  be  followed  by  considerable  and  even  fatal  collapse.  In  some  cases 
defervescence  takes  place  by  lysis,  convalescence  being  protracted.  Re- 
covery may  gradually  ensue  even  after  the  termination  in  gangrene  or  ab- 
scess. A  relapse  sometimes  happens.  2.  Death  may  occur,  either  from 
asphyxia ;  or  more  commonly  from  collapse  and  exhaustion.  This  event 
may  take  place  even  after  the  crisis.  3.  Now  and  then  pneumonia  be- 
comes chronic,  the  exudation  remaining  unabsorbed,  and  the  symptoms 
continuing,  with  irregular  fever  and  loss  of  flesh.  Ultimately  a  form  of 
phthisis  is  sometimes  set  up. 

Diagnosis.— ^This  subject  will  be  again  considered  under  the  general 
diagnosis  of  acute  lung-affections.  At  present  it  is  only  needful  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  pneumonia  often  comes  on  insidiously,  and  when- 
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ever  this  is  probable  the  chest  should  be  examined  at  frequent  interrals. 
This  disease  may  also  simulate  low  fevers;  cerebral  ioflammatious ;  or 
acute  alcoholism. 

Prognosis. — Different  observers  have  given  very  conflicting  statements 
as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  pneumonia,  but  it  must  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  affection.  The  chief  circumstances  which  increase  the 
danger  are :  very  early  or  advanced  age ;  the  female  sex ;  pregnancy ;  de- 
bility from  any  cause ;  previous  intemperance ;  the  presence  of  chronic, 
pulmonary,  cardiac,  or  renal  disease  ;  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  or 
pericardium  ;  the  disease  being  secondary  ;  both  lungs  being  involved,  or 
the  whole  of  one,  or  its  central  or  upper  part ;  the  sputa  being  very  abun- 
dant and  watery,  or  like  prune-juice,  or  absent  along  with  signs  of  accu- 
mulation in  the  lungs  ;  the  termination  in  diffuse  suppuration,  abscess,  or 
gangrene ;  the  development  of  typhoid  and  low  nervous  symptoms,  or  of 
those  indicating  marked  collapse ;  signs  of  apuoea ;  the  existence  of  serious 
complications,  such  as  gastro-enteric  catarrh  or  pericarditis ;  and  a  low 
epidemic  type. 

Treatment. — Of  course  it  is  highly  important  in  treating  pneumonia 
to  observe  all  the  precautions  demanded  in  the  management  of  lung 
diseases  in  general,  but  at  the  same  time  the  sick-room  must  be  well  ven- 
tilated. Three  main  plans  of  treatment  have  been  adopted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  disease,  termed  respectively :  1.  Expectant.  2.  Aniiphlogistic. 
3.  Stimulant,  No  constant  and  uniform  method  ought,  however,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  essential  that  each  case  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
all  its  details,  and  the  treatment  modified  accordingly. 

1.  The  expectant  plan,  in  which  the  patient  is  merely  protected  against 
injurious  influences,  and  properly  fed,  while  symptoms  are  relieved,  the 
cure  of  the  disease  being  left  to  nature,  is  one  which  unquestionably  may 
be  carried  out  with  advantage  in  many  instances  ;  but  to  apply  it  to  all 
cases  indiscriminately  is  most  injudicious. 

2.  In  the  ant iphlog idle  treatment,  the  chief  remedies  employed  are  vene- 
section or  local  removal  of  blood ;  tartar  emetic ;  calomel  and  opium  ; 
digitalis,  aconite,  or  veratria.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  vene- 
section is  rarely  required  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  cases  in  which 
this  measure  might  be  indicated  doing  just  as  well  without  it,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  it  would  be  most  injurious.  The  removal  of  blood 
may  relieve  dyspnoea  and  diminish  fever,  but  only  temporarily.  Mod- 
erate bleeding  is  occasionally  requisite,  in  order  to  avert  death  from  apniea. 
Local  bleeding  cannot  subdue  the  inflammation,  but  it  is  useful  sometimes 
in  mitigating  symptoms.  Tartar  emetic  is  decidedly  a  serviceable  drug 
when  the  patient  is  strong  and  plethoric.  It  should  not  be  given  m  large 
doses,  from  gr.  i^  to  j  every  four  hours  being  quite  sufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  it  may  be  combined  with  compound  tincture  of  camphor  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Of  the  use  in  this  disease  of  the  other  drugs  mcDtioned  I 
have  no  experience. 
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3.  Many  practitioners  have  recourse  to  the  stimulant  treatment,  giving 
large  quantities  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  wine  or  brandy,  along  with 
ammonia,  chloric  ether,  camphor  and  similar  remedies.  The  routine  em- 
ployment of  these  agents,  however,  is  to  be  equally  deprecated  with  those 
of  the  opposite  class,  for  they  are  often  unnecessary  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  many  instances  they  are  most  valuable,  the  quantity 
to  be  given  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  their  usefulness 
or  the  reverse  being  judged  of  by  the  effects  produced.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  try  them  carefully  in  doubtful  cases.  The  main  indications  for  stimu- 
lants are  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  if  not  associated  with  vascular  excite- 
ment ;  a  very  rapid,  weak,  or  dicrotic  pulse ;  any  signs  of  adynamia  or 
collapse,  with  low  nervous  symptoms ;  the  patient  being  old  or  feeble  ; 
and  the  pneumonia  being  secondary.  In  all  low  forms  of  the  disease  the 
only  chance  of  recovery  lies  in  free  stimulation,  a  pint  or  more  of  brandy 
being  often  required  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  this  quantity  is  needed 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  giving  it.  At  the  same  time  full 
doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  decoction  of  bark,  spirits  of  chloro- 
form, ether,  camphor,  musk,  and  such  remedies  must  be  administered.  In 
some  cases  quinine  with  iron  is  useful ;  and  in  very  adynamic  conditions 
oil  of  turpentine  has  been  recommended,  which  may  be  introduced  by 
enema.  Phosphorus  has  also  been  given  in  low  forms  of  pneumonia.  In 
most  instances  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  little  wine  or  brandy  after  the  crisis, 
as  there  is  often  much  exhaustion  at  this  time. 

Attention  to  diet  is  always  of  considerable  moment.  In  all  cases  a  good 
quantity  of  beef  tea  and  milk  should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals, 
and  abundant  support  is  often  needed.  Cooling  drinks  are  useful ;  or  some 
saline  drink  may  be  freely  allowed. 

4.  Local  Treatment, — The  application  of  cold  to  the  chest  has  been  ad- 
vocated in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  either  by  means  of  cold  compresses 
frequently  changed,  or  of  ice-bags  covered  with  muslin.  Great  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  their  employment.  Hot  fomentations  or  poultices, 
either  alone  or  with  anodynes  ;  turpentine  fomentations  ;  or  sinapisms  are 
useful  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Blisters  are  only  needed  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pneumonia  as  a  rule,  and  not  even  then  if  absorption  is  going  on 
satisfactorily. 

6.  Symptmnatic  Treatment, — Opiates  are  fre^juently  required  to  relieve 
pain,  to  procure  sleep,  and  to  alleviate  distres.<*ing  cough.  They  must  be 
given  with  due  caution.  Hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  often  most 
valuable.  Hydrate  of  chloral  is  a  useful  substitute  in  many  cases,  as  well 
as  other  sedatives  and  rmrcotics.  If  there  is  high  pyrexia,  full  doses  of 
quinine  should  be  tried,  but  it  might  be  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  cold 
baths.  Should  expectoration  be  very  difficult  on  account  of  excessive 
viscidity  of  the  sputa,  alkalies  are  recommended.  Chloride  of  ammonium, 
tincture  of  squills,  and  decoction  of  senega  are  useful  in  such  cases,  especi- 
ally during  the  later  stages.  m 
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6.  Every  care  is  necessary  during  convalescence,  and  the  patient  should 
be  kept  under  observation  until  thoroughly  restored  to  health.  Tonie9z,n 
serviceable  at  this  time,  with  good  diet ;  and  cod-liver  oil  proves  beneficial 
in  some  cases. 

II.  Catarrhal  Pneumonia — Disseminated  or  Lobular 
Pneumonia — Broncho-Pneumonia. 

.Etiology. — This  variety  of  lung-inflammation  may  assume  an  aaUe 
or  chronic  form,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  arises  in  the  course 
of  bronchitis,  being  either  the  result  of  direct  extension  of  inflammation 
along  the  minute  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles ;  or  more  commonly  being 
set  up  in  collapsed  lobules.  Acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  by  far  most 
prevalent  amongst  children,  being  particularly  observed  in  connection 
with  whooping-cough,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  influenza,  but  it  may  arise 
independently  of  these  aflections.  The  complaint  is  predisposed  to  by 
debility,  by  breathing  impure  air,  and  by  long-continued  recumbent  pos- 
ture. There- is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pneumonia  occurring  in  the  aged 
and  feeble,  and  in  those  dying  from  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  is  not  infre- 
quently of  this  nature.  As  a  more  or  less  chronic  afiection  resulting  from 
gradual  extension  of  bronchial  catarrh  into  the  alveoli,  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia is  now  looked  upon  by  many  pathologists'  as  originating  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis.  It  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with 
dilated  bronchi. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  no  fibrinous 
exudation  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  the  croup- 
ous variety,  but  merely  a  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  elements  lining  the 
alveoli,  which  become  so  abundant  as  to  fill  and  distend  the  latter.  In 
favorable  cases  the  new  cells  undergo  liquefaction,  and  are  absorbed  or  dis- 
charged. Sometimes  abscesses  are  formed,  or  cheesy  degeneration  ensues, 
ultimately  leading  to  destruction  of  the  lung-tissue,  or  to  tuberculosis. 
Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may  also  be  set  up.  When  catarrhal 
pneumonia  follows  lobular  collapse,  the  morbid  appearances  are  usually 
confined  to  isolated  lobules,  but  by  their  coalescence  large  tracts  of  the 
pulmouarjT  tissue  may  be  involved,  especially  at  the  bases  and  along  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  lungs.  Generally  they  are  mingled  with  conditions 
indicative  of  bronchitis,  with  congestion  and  oedema,  or  merely  with  col- 
lapsed lobules.  The  inflamed  lobules  are  disseminated  irregularly  through 
both  lungs,  being  most  abundant  towards  the  bases,  along  the  lower  free 
border,  and  at  the  surface.  They  vary  in  size  considerably,  and  when 
superficial  have  a  pyramidal  or  wedgelike  form,  with  the  base  airecied 
outwards,  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  surface.  They  feel  like  firm 
solid  knots,  but  are  in  reality  friable,  breaking  down  readily  under  pressure. 
A  section  presents  a  more  or  less  grayish-yellow  color,  gradually  fading 
into. surrounding  congestion,  and  it  has  also  generally  a  granular  aspect. 
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A  whitish,  opaque,  non-frothy  fluid  can  be  scraped  or  pressed  from  the 
surface,  containing  abundant  cells,  many  of  which  resemble  under  the 
microscope  pus-  and  mucus-corpuscles.  Within  the  lobules  there  are  oflen 
small  dilated  bronchi,  containing  a  purulent  fluid.  The  afl*ected  parts 
sink  instantly  in  water.  The  appearances  just  described  are  those  met 
with  when  the  inflammatory  process  is  well  established,  but  gradual  transi- 
tions are  observed  from  merely  collapsed  lobules. 

When  the  inflammation  is  independent  of  collapse,  very  numerous, 
small,  ill-deflned,  whitish-yellow  spots  are  seen  scattered  through  congested 
and  oedematous  lung-tissue,  only  slightly  granular,  and  yielding  an  opaque 
milky  fluid  on  pressure.  In  some  parts  little  cavities  form,  containing  a 
puslike  matter,  but  many  observers  are  of  opinion  that  this  has  gravitated 
into  the  minute  bronchi  or  air-vesicles,  or  has  been  drawn  in  during  in- 
spiration. 

Symptobis. — Usually  occurring  in  the  course  of  some  other  complaint, 
especially  bronchitis,  the  symptoms  of  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  may  set 
in  very  speedily,  as  in  measles;  or  gradually,  as  in  whooping-cough. 
Generally  they  are  merely  modiflcations  of  previously-existing  clinical 
phenomena.  Very  rarely  is  the  onset  indicated  by  any  rigors  or  other 
marked  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  are  observed  in  ordinary  pneumo- 
nia. Pyrexia  is  a  most  important  sign,  the  temperature  rising  often  to 
103°,  104°,  or  105° ;  the  remissions,  however,  are  considerable,  and  irregu- 
lar as  to  time,  while  renewed  exacerbations  are  liable  to  occur  after  the 
temperature  has  become  normal.  The  skin  often  perspires  freely,  and  is 
not  pungent  or  burning  to  the  feel.  The  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  but 
soon  tends  to  become  feeble  or  irregular.  The  local  symptoms,  when  the 
complaint  follows  bronchitis,  are  increased  dyspnoea,  the  respirations  being 
exceedingly  frequent ;  a  change  in  the  characters  of  the  cough,  which  often 
becomes  short,  harsh,  hacking,  and  painful,  the  child  endeavoring  to  repress 
the  act,  and  presenting  an  expression  of  pain,  or  crying  on  account  of  the 
snffering ;  and  diminished  expectoration,  the  sputa  being  scarcely  ever 
"  rusty."  Physical  signs  are  exceedingly  uncertain  and  ill-defined.  In 
the  parts  corresponding  to  the  consolidated  portions  of  lung  there  may  be 
increased  vocal  fremitus,  deficient  resonance,  bronchial  breathing,  small, 
scattered,  crepitant  or  crackling,  and  sometimes  ringing  r&les,  and  bron- 
chophony. 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  exceedingly  acute  and  rapid,  or  sub- 
acute. In  the  former  class  of  cases  there  is  generally  great  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  or  the  patient  may  soon  fall  into  a  stupid  and  apathetic  state. 
Signs  of  cyanosis  are  common.  Loss  of  strength  and  emaciation  are  promi- 
nent characters,  the  latter  being  especially  marked  in  the  less  rapid  cases. 
The  subsidence  of  the  disease  in  cases  of  recovery  is  usually  very  gradual 
and  protracted ,  there  being  no  crisis,  but  an  irregular  defervescence  by 
lysis.  As  already  mentioned,  catarrhal  pneumonia  may  lead  to  perma- 
nent destructive  changes  in  the  lungs. 
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Treatment. — All  lowering  measures  are  decidedly  injurious  in  cases  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  Ipecacuanha  wine  is  useful  with  salines,  or  ammo- 
nia and  senega  may  be  given  if  there  is  much  debility.  Abundant  Dour- 
ishment  is  required,  with  alcoholic  stimulants  in  many  cases.  Emetics  arc 
sometimes  serviceable,  to  aid  in  unloading  the  lungs.  The  continued  ap- 
plication of  cold  compresses  to  the  chest  has  been  strongly  recommended. 
Sinapisms  are  often  of  much  benefit.  Great  care  is  required  during  con- 
valescence, and  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  good  diet,  with  wine,  are  indicated  at 
this  time. 

III.  Chronic  or  iNTERSTiriAL  Pneumonia— Cirrhosis  of  Lung- 
Fibroid  Phthisis — Fibroid  Degeneration — Induration  with 
Dilated  Bronchi. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  forms  of  pneumonia  already  de- 
scribed may  become  more  or  less  chronic,  but  the  condition  now  under 
consideration  is  essentially  of  this  character,  and  is  one  in  which  the 
affected  portion  of  the  lung  becomes  greatly  contracted  and  indurated,  as 
well  as  much  pigmented,  the  air-vesicles  being  more  or  less  obliterated, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  usually  dilated.  These  changes  are  generally 
regarded  as  being  partly  due  to  proliferation  of  the  normal  interlobular 
and  subpleural  connective  tissue,  and  partly  to  the  formation  of  a  nuclear 
growth,  which  develops  into  extensive  tracts  of  fibroid  tissue;  but  some 
pathologists  look  upon  them  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, or  of  a  fibroid  chanj^e  affecting  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  themselves. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  disease 
is  secondary  to  some  previous  pulmonary  affection,  being  set  up  in  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  irritation.  The  conditions  of  which  it  may  thus 
be  a  sequel  are :  1.  Acute  croupous  pneumonia  very  rarely.  2.  Catarrhal 
pneumonia  frequently.  3,  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  though  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox  thinks  that  the  fibroid  change  is  then  preceded  by  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia. 4.  Collapse  or  compression  of  the  lung.  5.  Pleurisy,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  change  can  then  extend  to  any  depth,  unless  pneu- 
monia precedes  it.  6.  Bronchial  irritation  from  inhalation  of  mineral  and 
other  particles,  such  as  steel,  coal  or  stone  dust,  or  cotton.  7.  Various 
forms  of  local  pulmonary  mischief,  such  as  the  formation  of  tubercle  or 
cancer;  phthisical  cavities;  pulmonary  hiemorrhage  or  abscess;  or  injury 
to  the  lung.  In  these  conditions  the  morbid  process  is  localized,  and  may 
really  be  a  method  of  cure. 

Some  pathologists,  however,  consider  that  interstitial  pneumonia  is  in 
some  instances  essentially  primary,  being,  as  some  suppose,  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  resembling  that 
which  takes  place  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  or,  as  others  believe,  a  direct, 
idiopathic,  fibroid  change,  degeneration,  or  substitution  in  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli,  quite  independent  of  inflammation,  which  process  tends  to  spread 
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through  the  luDg.     No  cases  bearing  out  this  view  have  ever  come  under 
my  own  notice. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  relation  of  dilated  bronchi  to  chronic 
pneumonia.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  this  dilatation  is  secondary  to  the 
induration ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  is  some- 
times the  original  morbid  condition,  and  gives  rise  to  the  fibroid  change. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  early  stage  of  chronic  pneumonia 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  congested,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  paler,  and 
may  exhibit  extensive  tracts  of  a  homogeneous-looking,  nucleated  sub- 
stance. When  the  process  is  advanced,  the  appearances  are  very  charac- 
teristic. The  lung  is  contracted  and  shrunken ;  while  its  tissue  is  hard 
and  dense,  cannot  be  torn,  and  creaks  on  being  cut.  A  section  is  smooth, 
dry,  and  pigmented,  often  presenting  a  marbled  gray  aspect;  while  fibrous 
bands  or  masses  may  be  seen  traversing  the  surface,  some  of  the  former 
being  probably  obliterated  and  thickened  bronchi  or  bloodvessels.  The 
vesicular  tissue  is  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  bronchi  are  usually  dilated. 
The  fibrous  growths  may  ultimately  become  caseous. 

The  extent  of  lung-structure  involved  varies  considerably.  The  change 
may  be  limited  at  first  to  the  bronchi  and  the  tissue  immediately  surround- 
ing them ;  or  it  may  only  be  visible  around  morbid  deposits  or  cavities. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  interest  is,  that  the  condition  is  usually  limited  to 
one  lung,  which  it  may  affect  throughout,  or  be  confined  to  its  base,  apex, 
or  middle  part. 

The  pleura  is  generally  thickened,  sometimes  extremely  so,  and  its  sur- 
faces are  adherent.  Emphysema  is  common  in  unaffected  parts  of  the 
lungs;  and  other  morbid  conditions  are  frequently  seen,  of  which  the 
chronic  pneumonia  is  a  sequel. 

Symptobis. — Interstitial  pneumonia  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  an<l  its 
symptoms  at  first  are  indefinite,  but  when  it  is  fully  established,  well- 
marked  clinical  characters  may  be  present.  The  local  symptoms  include 
dragging  pains  about  the  sides ;  shortness  of  breath  ;  and  cough,  which  is 
often  irritable,  but  at  the  same  time  difficult  and  ineffectual,  or  it  comes 
on  in  fits,  attended  with  the  expectoration  characteristic  of  dilated  bronchi. 
The  complaint  is  often  attended  with  general  symptoms,  viz.,  very  gradual 
I068  of  flesh  and  strength,  aniemia,  and  sometimes  nightswcats  ;  but  pyrexia 
is  absent  as  a  rule,  or  it  is  but  slight.  After  a  time  signs  of  obstructed 
circulation  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  venous  system  may  set  in. 

Physical  Signs. — These  indicate  dense  consolidation  and  contraction  of 
the  lung-tissue ;  which  may  be  combined  with  signs  of  cavities  due  to  enlarged 
bronchi,  or  with  other  conditions.  1.  The  chest  is  more  or  less  retracted 
on  the  affected  side,  often  to  an  extreme  degree.  2.  Movement  is  deficient 
or  absent.  3.  Vocal  fremitus  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  4.  Percus- 
sion gives  a  hard,  wooden,  high-pitched  sound,  with  marked  resistance. 
Occasionally  the  sound  is  tubular  in  some  parts.  5.  Respiration  sounds 
differ  in  different  parts,  being  weak  or  absent,  bronchial,  tubular,  or  occa- 
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sionally  cavernous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  dilated  bronchi  or  cavitiei. 
After  a  cough  the  breath-sounds  are  frequently  heard  where  previously 
absent.  6.  Various  rdles  may  be  audible  in  the  dilated  bronchi.  7.  Vocal 
resonance  is  variable,  being  deficient,  brouchophonic,  or  occasionally  pec- 
toriloquous.  8.  The  heart  is  often  displaced  towards  the  affected  side;  the 
opposite  lung  is  enlarged  and  encroaches  in  this  direction ;  and  the  dii- 
phragra,  liver,  or  stomach  may  be  drawn  up. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  is 
really  that  of  a  certain  form  of  phthisis.  Nourishing  diet  is  necessary, 
with  tonics,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Counter-irritation  is  often  useful,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  recom- 
mended internally,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  absorption,  but  it  is  of 
very  questionable  value  for  this  end.  Cough  must  be  alleviated,  and  ex- 
pectoration improved,  by  means  of  the  usual  remedies.  The  patient  must 
be  warned  against  unnecessary  exertion  if  the  disease  is  extensive,  as  this 
is  sure  to  bring  on  shortness  of  breath. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

JEtiology. — The  conditions  under  which  gangrene  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  may  arise  are  the  following :  1.  As  the  result  of  local  disease,  viaL, 
acute  or  chnniic  pneumonia,  phthisis,  cancer,  hydatids,  or  bronchial  dila- 
tation. 2.  From  obstruction  of  one  or  more  of  the  nutrient  vessels  by  an 
embolus.  3.  In  connection  with  blood-poisoning,  as  after  low  fevers,  py«- 
mia  or  septicaemia,  glanders,  or  poisoning  by  venomous  animals.  4.  In 
consequence  of  extreine  exhaustion,  arising  from  want  of  food  and  bad  hy- 
gienic conditions,  or  from  disease.  5.  In  certain  nervous  diseases,  pulmon- 
ary gangrene  being  observed  occasionally  in  cases  of  chronic  dementia, 
chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  alcoholism,  and  epilepsy. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pulmonary  gangrene  is  either  eireum- 
scribed  or  diffuse.  In  the  circumscribed  variety,  which  is  that  usually  seen, 
the  part  involved  is  distinctly  defined,  but  its  extent  varies  much.  The 
usual  size  varies  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  a  walnut,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  lobe  may  become  gangrenous.  The  lower  lobes,  and  the  su- 
perficial parts  of  the  lungs,  are  most  liable  to  be  affected.  The  gangrenous 
portion  soon  becomes  moist,  softened,  pulpy,  bluish-green,  and  extremely 
fetid ;  or  it  may  have  a  greenish -black  core,  with  broken-down  lung-tis- 
sue around,  a  stinking,  irritating  liquid  escaping  on  pressure.  The  mate- 
rials may  be  discharged  through  a  bronchus,  leaving  a  ragged  sloughy 
cavity,  often  with  inflamed  tissue  around.     Vessels  frequently  trayerse 
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this  space,  but  as  the  blood  coDtained  in  them  has  coagulated,  haemorrhage 
does  not  take  place  as  a  rule.  Rarely  it  communicates  with  the  pleural 
cavity,  or  even  opens  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  consequence 
of  adhesions  having  formed  between  th'e  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  pleura. 
Subsequently  in  very  exceptional  cases  a  fibrous  capsule  is  developed,  the 
sphacelated  portion  is  expelled,  and  a  cavity  secreting  healthy  pus  remains, 
vrhich  may  ultimately  close  up  aud  cicatrize. 

The  diffuse  form  of  pulmonary  gangrene  does  not  present  any  line  of 
demarcation,  but  runs  into  or  is  mixed  up  with  congested,  inflamed,  or 
oedematous  lung-tissue.  A  whole  lobe  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung 
may  be  implicated,  being  more  or  less  softened,  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
pulpiness;  of  a  greenish  or  brownish-black  or  black  color ;  more  or  less 
saturated  with  a  dirty  grayish-black  liquid  ;  and,  in  short,  in  the  condition 
of  a  moist,  stinking,  putrid  slough. 

Symptoms. — The  only  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  gangrene 
of  the  lung  are  an  extremely  fetid  and  peculiar  smell  of  the  breath,  espe- 
cially after  a  cough  ;  and  the  expectoration  of  gangrenous  matters,  bearing 
a  similar  foul  odor,  and  in  which  may  sometimes  be  discovered  fragments 
of  lung-tissue.  The  former  may  precede  the  latter  symptom  for  some  days, 
aud  it  is  sometimes  only  observed  at  intervals.  It  must  be  remembered 
however  that  the  breath  may  be  very  foul  in  some  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  in  connection  with  dilated  bronchi  or  certain  cavities.  The 
sputa  subsequently  become  foul  and  frothy  ;  partly  liquid,  partly  muco- 
purulent; often  dirty,  and  brownish  or  blackish  in  color;  while  they  con- 
tain gangrenous  particles  and  occasionally  fat  crystals,  and  elastic  fibres 
may  be  detected  in  some  cases.  More  or  less  blood  is  often  present,  and 
death  may  result  from  haemorrhage.  On  standing  the  sputa  separate  into 
layers,  and  a  thick  sediment  falls.  The  general  symptoms  in  most  cases 
are  those  of  extreme  depression,  adynamia,  and  collapse,  accompanied  with 
low  nervous  phenomena,  ending  in  speedy  death.  If  the  gangrenous  ma- 
terials are  swallowed,  severe  diarrhoea,  with  tympanitis,  is  liable  to  set  in. 
£mboli  may  be  carried  from  the  lung,  and  originate  septicsemic  abscesses 
elsewhere.  Occasionally  death  takes  place  slowly,  preceded  by  the  signs 
of  hectic  fever,  or  very  rarely  recovery  may  ensue. 

Physical  Signs. — At  first  these  are  merely  indistinct  breathing,  with 
moist  rd/e^;  followed,  if  the  gangrene  is  circumscribed,  by  more  or  less 
marked  signs  of  a  cavity  containing  thin  fluid.  Extensive  bronchitis  or 
pleurisy  is  oflen  set  up. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  exceedingly  grave  in  cases  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene, the  termination  being  generally  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  adopted  are  to  administer  abundant 
nourishment,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  with  am- 
monia, and  bark,  ether,  camphor,  mineral  acids,  or  quinine ;  to  use  fre- 
quent inhalations  of  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  tar-vapor,  or  turpentine ;  to 
enooarage  expectoration  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  to  make  the  patient 
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gargle  freely  with  some  antiseptic,  especially  Condy's  fluid,  and  driok  a 
solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  or  yeast.  Various  antiseptics  have  been 
recommended  internally,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  sulpho-carbolates,  sul- 
phites, or  hypochlorites.  Should  the  disease  become  chronic,  as  well  as 
during  convalescence  in  those  cases  in  which  recovery  ensues,  tonics  are 
needed,  with  cod-liver  oil,  change  of  air,  nutritious  diet,  and  other  meas- 
ures for  improving  the  general  health. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Tw^o  primary  forms  of  this  affection  are  met  with,  named  respectively 
VESICULAR  and  ixterlobular.  Vesicular  emphysema  is  characterized 
by  enlargement  of  the  air- vesicles,  resulting  either  from  their  excessive 
distension,  from  destruction  of  the  septa,  or  from  both  causes  combined. 
Interlobular  emphysema  signifies  the  presence  of  air  in  the  subpleural  and 
interlobular  cellular  tissue,  which  is  usually  the  consequence  of  rupture  of 
the  air-vesicles. 

I.  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Within  the  definition  of  this  morbid 
condition  as  above  given,  cases  are  comprised  which  differ  considerably  in 
their  clinical  aspects  and  importance.  They  may,  however,  be  arranged 
in  four  groups,  though  these  are  frequently  more  or  less  conjoined,  viz. : 
1.  Acute  emphysenta,  either  general  or  local.  2.  Ghronu*.  hypertrophous  or 
"  large-lunged,^^  3.  Chronic  limited,  4.  Atrophous  or  "  small-lunged^  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  their  letiology  as  a  whole;  and  then  to 
indicate  the  special  causation  of  each  individual  form. 

Lnmediate,  Direct,  or  Determining  Causes. — 1.  Inspiratory  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  emphysema  is  the  result  of  excessive  or  long-con  tin- 
ned distension  of  the  air-vesicles  during  inspiration.  Thus  it  is  supposed 
that  general  emphysema  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  diminished  expi- 
ratory force,  such  as  that  which  accompanies  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the 
lungs  and  chest-walls  in  old  age,  the  inspiratory  force  remaining  unim- 
paired. Hence  the  lungs  are  kept  constantly  distended,  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  the  vigor  with  which  inspiration  is  performed.  Again,  when 
portions  of  the  lungs  are  from  any  cause,  such  as  pleuritic  adhesions,  col- 
lapse, or  consolidation,  rendered  partially  or  entirely  incapable  of  expan- 
sion, should  the  chest  still  enlarge  to  the  usual  extent  during  inspiration, 
the  air  which  ought  to  enter  these  unused  portions  passes  into  other  parts, 
and  stretches  their  vesicles  unduly.  This  is  named  vicarious  emphjraema. 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  believes  that  in  this  way  emphysema  is  originated 
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in  bronchitis,  the  secretions  formed  or  the  thickened  mucous  membrane 
obstructing  some  of  the  bronchi,  and  preventing  the  air  from  enteriug  the 
corresponding  vesicles,  whilst  those  which  are  adjacent,  and  have  free 
tubes  communicating  with  them,  receive  an  excessive  amount  of  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  Laennec  held  the  view  that  the  vesicles  terminating  the 
obstructed  bronchi  become  themselves  dilated,  in  consequence  of  air  enter- 
ing during  inspiration  which  cannot  be  forced  out  during  expiration  ; 
hence  the  emphysema  was  termed  anhsiantive.  It  has  been  argued  against 
this  theory  that  expiration  is  a  more  powerful  act  than  inspiration ;  to 
which  it  is  replied  that  a  forced  expiratory  effort  has  very  little  influence 
in  emptying  the  air- vesicles,  especially  if  the  smaller  tubes  are  obstructed. 

2.  Expiratory  theory, — Sir  William  Jenner  strongly  advocates  the 
theory  that  emphysema  is  commonly  the  result  of  violent  expiratory 
efforts  with  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  such  as  are  carried  on  during  the 
act  of  coughing,  lifling  heavy  weights,  playing  wind  instruments,  and 
various  other  actions.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are 
much  less  supported  and  compressed  by  the  chest- walls  and  surrounding 
structures  than  others,  and  hence  they  yield  under  the  pressure  of  air  from 
within,  and  become  distended.  This  applies  especially  to  the  apices,  the 
anterior  margins,  and  the  edges  of  the  bases,  particularly  the  lefl.  The 
tendency  to  the  development  of  emphysema  in  this  way  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  to  which  the  lung  is  inflated ;  to  the  obstruction  to 
the  escape  of  air  through  the  air-tubes;  to  the  force  which  is  exercised  in 
its  attempted  expulsion ;  and  to  the  want  of  compression  and  support  of 
the  lung-tissue. 

Niemeyer  laid  much  stress  on  the  direction  of  the  expiratory  force  in 
originating  emphysema.  He  observes  **iu  all  these  acts  (i.e.,  coughing, 
straining,  etc.)  contraction  of  the  chest  is  efl^ected  by  vigorous  upheaval 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  result  is  the  expulsion  of  a  strong  current  of  air 
from  the  lower  bronchi,  the  direction  of  which  is  obliquely  upward,  and  if 
the  air  be  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  larynx,  a  portion  of  it,  in  a 
compressed  state,  must  be  driven  into  the  upper  bronchi,  whose  direction 
is  obliquely  downward.  By  the  centrifugal  pressure  exerted,  by  the  air 
thus  compressed,  upon  the  vesicles  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung,  and 
upon  the  adjacent  thoracic  wall,  the  latter  become  distended  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  yield.'' 

3.  Some  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  emphysema  is  due  to  primary 
nutritive  derangement  of  ike  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Villemin  describes  a 
"  hypertrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  vesicular  membrane,  causing  an  ex- 
tension of  this,  and  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  vesicles."  As  a 
secondary  result  of  emphysema,  nutritive  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vesi- 
cles are  constantly  seen ;  and  should  these  be  impaired  in  their  resisting 
power,  they  are  far  more  liable  to  become  distended  by  any  force  acting 
upon  them  from  within.     Hence  in  old  persons  one  attack  of  bronchitis 
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will  of^en  set  up  a  considerable  amount  of  emphysema;  and  when  chronic 
bronchitis  or  pulmonary  congestion  has  existed  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
resulting  alterations  in  structure  render  the  vesicles  much  more  liable  to 
become  distended.  Atrophous  emphysema  b  the  consequence  of  a  pri- 
mary degeneratimiy  the  partitions  wasting  and  disappearing,  several  vesi- 
cles being  thus  thrown  into  one;  but  in  other  forms  of  the  complaint,  de- 
generative changes  must  probably  be  rather  looked  upon  sls  predUpMing, 
or  ** perniane7ice-8ecuring  "  causes  of  emphysema,  as  Sir  William  Jeuner 
terms  them,  than  as  actually  determining  causes.  These  morbid  changes 
will  be  further  considered  under  the  Anatomical  Characters. 

4.  Another  theory,  that  of  Freuud,  is,  that  in  some  cases  there  b  Apri- 
man/  chronic  enlargement  of  the  chesty  in  consequence  of  hypertrophy  and 
rigidity  of  the  cartilages,  and  that  the  lungs  become  distended  and  emphy- 
sematous in  order  to  fill  up  the  increased  space.  This  must  be  a  very  ex- 
ceptional cause. 

No  exclusive  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  emphysema  can  apply 
to  all  cases;  and  in  many  undoubtedly  more  than  one  of  the  causes  just 
considered  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  morbid  changes. 

Exciting  Gaxise^, — 1.  Emphysema  is  liable  to  arise  in  connection  with 
several  pulmonary  affections,  namely,  bronchitis,  especially  chronic  dry 
catarrh ;  consolidation  or  destruction  of  portions  of  the  lung  from  any 
cause,  collapse,  or  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  or  effusion.  2.  Whooping- 
cough  is  a  common  cause  in  children.  3.  Croup  and  other  affections  which 
obstruct  the  main  wii^d-pipe,  and  excite  much  cough  at  the  same  time,  are 
often  followed  by  emphysema.  4.  Cardiac  diseases  which  lead  to  perma- 
nent congestion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  materially  aid  in  its  produc- 
tion, by  inducing  degenerative  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles. 
5.  Emphysema  may  be  directly  originated  by  playing  wind-instruments, 
excessive  effort,  lifting  heavy  weights,  straining  at  stool,  climbing  hills, 
and  other  forms  of  exertion. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Hereditary  influence  has  been  regarded  as  pre- 
disposing to  emphysema,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  it  comes  on 
during  early  life,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  complaint  is  by 
far  most  common  in  persons  advanced  in  years.  Children,  however,  often 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  chest-walls.  Gouty  and  fat  subjects  are  said  to  be  pre- 
disposed to  emphysema. 

Special  biology. — The  causation  of  the  several  forms  of  emphysema  de- 
mands brief  consideration.  What  is  termed  acute  general  emphysema, 
which  is  common  in  connection  with  extensive  bronchitis,  is  due  to  an  in- 
ability to  expel  the  air  out  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of 
the  bronchi,  and  it  therefore  accumulates  in  the  small  air-tubes  and  air- 
vesicles,  and  inflates  the  lungs.  Many  authorities  object  to  this  condition 
being  called  emphysema,  and  name  it  insufflation  or  inspiratory  expan$iont 
because  there  is  no  actual  disease,  but  merely  an  inflation  of  the  luags, 
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which  will  subside  if  the  obstructiou  is  speedily  removed,  but  if  this  does 
not  happen  permaneot  emphysema  is  liable  to  be  established. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  dctermiuingtbe  mode  of  production  o^  chronic 
hypertroplious  emphysema  following  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  It  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  being  inspiratory  in  its  origin,  but  Sir  William  Jenuer 
considers  it  to  be  the  result  of  forcible  expiration,  and  explains  its  general 
distribution  by  the  fact  that  as  the  lungs  and  chest  enlarge,  the  relative 
position  of  the  former  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces  becomes  constantly 
changed,  so  that  successive  portions  of  the  lung  are  brought  into  corres- 
pondence with  the  spaces,  and  these  being  less  supported  than  the  parts 
opposite  the  ribs,  they  are  unduly  distended  during  cough,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately the  lungs  become  more  or  less  emphysematous  throughout,  though 
the  condition  U  at  the  same  time  most  marked  at  the  apices  and  margins, 
which  are  least  supported  of  all. 

Localized  emphysemay  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  probably  as  a  rule 
developed  during  expiration.  In  some  instances  it  is  inspiratory  in  its  ori- 
gin, being  either  substantive  or  vicarious. 

Ordinary  atrophous  emphysema  is  merely  due  to  wasting  of  the  septa, 
which  become  more  or  less  obliterated,  so  that  the  vesicles  coalesce  to  a 
variable  degree ;  in  short,  it  consists  in  an  atrophy  of  the  lung-tissue, 
usually  observed  in  old  age,  along  with  other  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  acute  general  emphysema  the  lungs  are 
distended  throughout;  and  do  not  collapse,  or  may  even  bulge  out  when 
the  chest  is  opened.  The  degree  of  expansion  varies  much.  The  lungs 
appear  pale,  the  capillaries  being  stretched,  and  their  network  enlarged. 
The  bronchi  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  obstructed. 

Chronic  hypertropJums  emphysema  is  also  attended  with  enlargement  of 
the  lungs,  and  on  opening  the  thorax  these  organs  are  seen  to  extend  be- 
yond their  ordinary  limits,  often  covering  the  pericanlium  completely,  and 
they  may  protrude,  or  collapse  only  very  imperfectly,  this  necessarily  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  of  the  disease.  Though  the  morbid  condition  is 
more  or  less  general,  the  apices,  the  anterior  borders,  and  other  parts  of 
the  lungs  which  are  least  supported  present  the  most  marked  evidences  of 
the  change,  and  the  surface  is  usually  more  aflTected  than  the  deeper  parts. 
The  emphysematous  portions  have  a  peculiar  soft  feel,  compared  to  that  of 
a  "  cushion  of  down,"  and  they  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger,  elasticity 
being  impaired.  The  so-called  crepitant  sensation  of  healthy  lung  is  defi- 
cient or  absent,  and  on  cutting  a  dull  creaking  sound  is  oflen  heard.  The 
affected  tissue  is  pale,  bloodless,  and  dry,  but  presents  irregular  spots  of 
black  pigment,  derived  from  altered  blood  contained  in  obliterated  capil- 
laries. The  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  enlarged  more  or  less,  varying  usually 
from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  pea  in  size,  but  often  many  of  them  are  thrown  into 
one,  thus  giving  rise  to  irregular  spaces  of  considerable  size,  which  are 
traversed  by  Bleoder  bands,  the  septa  being  either  visible  as  slight  ridges. 
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or  having  disappeared  entirely.  Contiguous  lobules  may  freely  communi- 
cate, and  ultimately  nothing  may  be  left  but  a  coarse  network.  These  ap- 
pearances are  best  observed  after  inflating  the  lung,  drying  it,  and  then 
making  a  section. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  alveolar  walls  undergo  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  these 
should  be  identical  in  all  case^.  The  violence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air 
which  originates  the  emphysematous  condition  may  rupture  the  septa  and 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles  directly,  but  usually  their  destruction  is  gradual. 
They  become  stretched  and  atrophied,  present  perforations  varying  in  size 
and  number,  and  ultimately  only  traces  of  them  are  seen,  or  they  may 
disappear  altogether.  The  structural  alterations  which  have  been  described 
are  the  formation  of  an  imperfect  fibrous  tissue,  inducing  toughness  and 
thickening,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  congestion  ( Jenner) ;  or  fiatty 
degeneration  (Rainey).  Dr.  Waters,  of  Liverpool,  considers  that  there  is 
a  primary  malnutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  leading  to  its  degenera- 
tion, but  the  exact  nature  of  this  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The 
elastic  and  other  elementary  tissues  disappear.  The  capillaries  in  the  af- 
fected part  become  stretched,  narrowed,  or  obliterated  ;  or  some  of  them 
may  even  rupture.  Ultimately  they  are  absorbed,  and  only  pigment  is 
left,  the  remains  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

In  the  localized  variety  of  emphysema,  the  appearances  are  confined  to 
certain  parts,  especially  the  apices  and  the  anterior  and  lower  edges,  being 
similar  to  those  described  as  characteristic  of  the  more  extensive  form. 

In  true  atroplwus  emphysema  the  lungs  are  diminished  in  size,  shrink 
into  a  very  small  bulk  when  the  chest  is  opened,  and  are  very  light.  The 
divisions  between  the  lobes  are  unusually  vertical.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is 
pale  but  much  pigmented,  dry,  and  deficient  in  elasticity.  The  air-vesicles 
are  enlarged,  owing  to  atrophy  of  their  septa. 

Other  morbid  conditions  are  oflen  seen  in  emphysematous  lungs,  such 
as  bronchitis,  collapse  in  some  parts,  or,  not  uncommonly,  dilated  bronchi. 
Pleuritic  adhesions  generally  exist.  When  the  emphysema  is  extensive, 
the  contiguous  structures  are  displaced,  and  after  a  time  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  become  the  seat  of  congestion  and  the  changes  resulting  there- 
from. Different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  heart 
My  own  observations  would  lead  me  to  agree  with  those  who  describe  this 
organ  as  lying  with  the  right  border  horizontally  on  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  apex  too  much  down  and  to  the  left.  Its  right  cavities  become  dilated 
and  hypertrophied  in  course  of  time. 

Sympto^ls. — It  is  only  the  chroyiic  hypertrophoiis  form  of  emphysema 
which  leads  to  any  prominent  symptoms,  and  these  are  chiefly  of  an  indi- 
rect character.  This  condition  interferes  with  the  due  aeration  of  the 
blood,  while  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed  from  several  causes, 
but  especially  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  capillaries ;  consequently 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  affected,  in  time  becoming  the  seat  of  dilata- 
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tion  and  hypertrophy,  with  tricuspid  regurgitation ;  the  general  venous 
system  also  becomes  overloaded,  and  the  various  tissues  and  organs  are 
permanently  congested,  leading  to  dropsy  and  important  organic  changes. 
The  lungs,  moreover,  are  generally  the  seat  of  bronchial  catarrh  or  other 
morbid  conditions  ;  and  fits  of  spasmodic  asthma,  or  acute  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis are  liable  to  occur. 

Dyspucea,  variable  in  degree,  b  the  main  symptom  directly  due  to  em- 
physema. At  first  there  is  merely  "shortness  of  breath"  on  exertion, 
especially  on  going  upstairs  or  up  a  hill,  as  v^ell  as  after  a  full  meal,  but 
ultimately  persistent  expiratory  dyspnoea  is  experienced,  though  not  accom- 
panied with  much  distress  ordinarily,  but  rather  with  a  sense  of  discomfort 
and  uneasiness.  It  is  often  relieved  by  pressing  the  sides,  or  by  lying  on 
the  abdomen.  After  a  meal  the  breathing  is  worse,  especially  should  the 
patient  be  sufiering  from  dyspepsia,  and  dyspnoea  becomes  necessarily 
much  aggravated  if  bronchitis  or  asthma  should  set  in.  The  causes  of  the 
dyspucea  are  the  interference  with  the  respiratory  movements,  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  rigid  state  of  the  chest-walls, 
the  difficulty  in  expelling  the  residual  air  and  the  small  amount  of  pure 
air  inhaled,  and  the  actual  loss  of  surface  fit  for  aerating  the  blood.  Cough 
is  frequently  present,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  bronchial  catarrh,  when 
it  is  attended  with  expectoration,  otherwise  it  is  dry.  There  is  no  pain  in 
the  chest  directly  dependent  upon  emphysema. 

The  remaining  symptoms  which  may  be  observed  in  cases  of  emphysema 
are  indirect.  Those  due  to  interference  with  the  circulation  will  be  more 
appropriately  described  in  connection  with  heart  diseases.  As  the  result 
of  the  increased  respiratory  efforts  the  respiratory  muscles  often  hypertro- 
phy ;  hence  the  neck  appears  to  be  large.  The  fat  is  absorbed,  giving  rise 
to  emaciation,  with  strongly-marked  features.  The  symptoms  due  to  im- 
perfect blood-aeration  are  similar  to  those  already  described  (Chapter  V), 
only  that  they  are  gradually  produced  ;  and  there  is  generally  apathy  and 
languor,  with  a  flabby  and  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles  from  this  cause. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  necessarily  difl^er  much  according  to  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  emphysema,  and  the  morbid  conditions  with 
which  it  is  associated.  1.  Shape  and  size  of  the  chest.  In  general  hyper- 
tropluyus  emphysema  the  chest  is  mOre  or  less  enlarged  bilaterally,  either 
throughout,  or  only  in  its  upper  or  lower  part.  It  may  assume  a  perma- 
nent inspiratory  form,  or  even  go  beyond  this,  becoming  *'  barrel-shaped  '* 
and  almost  circular.  There  is  often  a  rounding  of  the  chest  in  front  and 
of  the  back  behind,  but  sometimes  the  change  in  shape  is  chiefly  observed 
on  one  of  these  aspects.  The  ribs  become  more  horizontal,  and  the  inter- 
costal spaces  wider,  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement ;  while  the  cartilages 
are  frequently  quite  rigid.  In  localized  emphysema  there  may  be  corres- 
ponding bulging.  Airophoua  emphysema  is  associated  with  a  small  chest, 
the  ribs  being  very  oblique,  the  lower  ones  almost  vertical.     2.  Bespira^ 
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lory  movements.     Expansion  is  more  or  less  deficient  or  absent,  and  there 
may  be  merely  a  general  elevation  of  the  chest.     Expiration  tends  to  be 
prolonged.     3.  Percussion   reveals   increased   area  of  pulmonary  sound, 
except  in  atrophous  emphysema ;  and  also  in  most  cases  hyper-resonance, 
with  fall  in  pitch,  the  sound  tending  towards  a  tympanitic  character,  but 
being  frequently  more  or  less  muifled.     If  the  distension  of  the  lungs  is 
extreme,  there  is  deficient  resonance,  with  undue  resistance.     4.  Respira- 
tory sounds.     The  most  important  change  usually  noticed  is  the  marked 
prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound,  but  this  is  not  observed  in  the  atro- 
phous variety.     In  pure  emphysema  the  breath-sounds  are  weak,  some- 
times remarkably  so,  but  of  harsh  quality.     The  extent  over  which  they 
are  heard  is  increased.     5.  A  crepitant  rhonchus  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
heard  in  emphysematous  vesicles,     Rdle^  due  to  bronchial  catarrh  are  of^en 
present,  especially  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi.     6.    Vocal  fremitus  and 
resonance  are  quite  unreliable.     As  a  rule  they  are  deficient.     They  may 
be  observed  over  a  larger  area  than  usual.     7.  There  are  signs  of  displace^ 
ment  of  organs  in  cases  of  considerable  emphysema,  especially  of  the  heart 
Epigastric  impulse  is  common.     8.  The  veins  in  the  neck  often  afford  signs 
of  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  but  not  in  the  atrophous  form  of  the 
disease. 

PROCJNOSia. — Emphysema  is  serious  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  It  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  very  miserable  existence  in  many  cases,  increases  the 
tendency  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  from  an 
acute  attack  of  bronchitis.  Once  it  is  thoroughly  established,  emphysema 
cannot  be  cured. 

Treatment. — This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  in- 
asmuch as  the  principles  on  which  the  treatment  of  emphysema  must  be 
conducted  need  only  be  mentioned  here,  the  means  for  carrying  these  out 
being  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  1.  Every  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  the  occurrence  of  bronchial  catarrh,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  danger,  but  because  each  attiick  tends  to  increase  the  emphysematous 
condition.  Other  known  causes  of  emphysema  must  be  avoided.  2.  It 
is  very  important  to  look  to  the  alimentary  canal,  as  a  deranged  condition 
of  its  functions  frequently  considerably  increases  the  discomfort  attending 
emphysema.  3.  The  conditions  which  may  be  associated  with  this  com- 
plaint must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise,  especially  asthma  ;  cardiac  dis- 
eases ;  venous  congestion  and  its  results,  including  dropsy ;  and  the  pul- 
monary complications  which  occur  in  its  course,  particularly  bronchitis. 
Narcotics  must  be  used  with  particular  caution  when  the  lungs  are  exten- 
sively emphysematous.  4.  It  is  often  requisite  to  improve  the  general 
health  and  the  condition  of  the  blood  by  the  aid  of  tonics,  iron,  and  cod- 
liver  oil,  or  to  treat  some  constitutional  diathesis,  especially  gout.  5. 
Whether  there  is  any  curative  remedy  for  emphysema  is  very  questionable. 
Degenerative  changes  may  to  some  extent  be  checked  by  proper  dieting. 
The  administration  of  strychnine,  the  use  of  galvanism,  breathing  com- 
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pressed  air,  and  other  measures  have  been  stated  to  produce  some  improve- 
ment in  cases  of  emphysema.  A  change  of  climate  is  often  exceedingly 
beneficial.  Usually  a  mild  climate,  not  too  dry,  suits  best ;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  personal  experience  as  to  which  is  most  suitable.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  spend  the  summer  in  pine-wood  regions,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  dew. 

II.  Interlobular  or  Interstitial  Emphysema. 

-Etiology. — This  is  a  wery  rare  condition,  resulting  usually  from  rup- 
ture of  the  air-vesicles  as  a  consequence  of  excessive  pressure  upon  their 
interior  during  forcible  expiration,  the  glottis  being  at  the  same  time  much 
contracted.  Thus  it  may  be  induced  by  violent  cough,  laughing,  or  strain- 
ing during  defecation  or  parturition.  Interlobular  emphysema  is  said  to 
be  not  uncommon  in  croup,  and  to  occur  sometimes  as  the  result  of  exten- 
sive pulmonary  oollapse.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  or  post-mortem  decompo- 
sition may  lead  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interlobular  tissue. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Accumulations  of  air  are  seen  under  the 
pleura,  varying  in  size,  but  generally  small,  and  they  may  form  a  border 
of  minute  vesicles  around  the  lobules.  The  air  can  by  pressure  be  dis- 
placed along  the  course  of  the  boundaries  of  the  alveoli.  Superficial  coU 
lections  occasionally  give  way,  opening  into  the  pleura,  and  thus  giving 
rise  to  pneumothorax  ;  or  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  leading  io  gen- 
eral subcutaneous  emphysema. 

Symptoms. — The  only  symptom  which  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
interstitial  emphysema  is  the  occurrence  of  severe  dyspncea  following  one 
of  its  causes.  It  is  said  that  a  faint  friction-sound  is  sometimes  heard. 
Should  pneumothorax  or  general  subcutaneous  emphysema  be  produced, 
these  conditions  would  be  indicated  by  their  usual  signs. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
mischief  from  extending,  and  in  attending  to  its  consequences. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 
ASTHMA. 

The  use  of  this  term  is  ambiguous,  but  it  may  be  employed  to  include 
all  eases  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  severe  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
dyspnoea.  Four  qluef  forms  may  be  enumerated,  viz. :  1.  Laryngeal,  2. 
Sranehial,  either  epasmodic  or  paralytic,  depending  upon  spasm  or  paraly- 
816  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  3.  Hosinic,  due  to  an  ab- 
normal state  of  the  blood  or  of  the  circulation.    4.  Diaphragmatic,  asso- 
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ciated  with  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles.  Only 
bronchial  and  diaphragmatic  asthma  need  be  discussed  in  the  present  chap* 
ter. 

I.  Bronchial  Asthma — Spasmodic  Asthma. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  instances  asthmatic  at- 
tacks depend  upon  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  may 
be  the  effect  produced  by  certain  poisonous  gases,  and  by  paralysis  of  the 
vagus  nerve.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  paroxysms  seem  to  be  spasmodic 
in  their  origin,  being  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  ex- 
cited through  the  nerves,  the  irritation  being  either  centric,  direct,  or  re- 
flex. The  causes  of  spasmodic  asthma  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  1. 
The  complaint  may  be  idiopathic  or  jrrimary,  there  being  no  obvious  source 
of  irritation,  and  the  attacks  are  then  sometimes  distinctly  periodic.  2. 
Direct  inhalation  of  certain  materials  is  a  frequent  cause,  such  as  fog  or 
smoke,  irritating  gases  and  vapors,  dust,  odoriferous  emanations  from 
animals  or  from  vegetable  matters,  especially  hay,  ipecacuanha,  and  certain 
flowers.  The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  breathed  often  materially  influ- 
ence the  occurrence  of  asthmatic  attacks,  these  being  especially  liable  to  be 
brought  on  by  excessively  damp  or  dry  air,  or  by  cold  easterly  winds.  Dif- 
ferent asthmatic  patients  present  remarkable  peculiarities  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  air  which  suits  them  best,  but  as  a  rule  a  rather  moist  and  relaxing 
atmosphere  is  least  injurious,  and  that  of  elevated  and  country  districts  is 
worse  than  that  of  low  districts  or  of  large  towns  and  cities.  3.  Asthma 
is  very  commonly  associated  with  bronchitis,  bronchial  irntation,  or  em- 
phyAerna,  4.  Cardiac  diseases  m&y  induce  true  spasmodic  asthma  by  giving 
rise  to  pulmonary  congestion.  5.  Asthma  may  be  gastric  in  its  origin, 
following  more  or  less  speedily  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach. 
In  some  cases  any  kind  of  food  will  bring  on  a  fit ;  in  others  only  indi- 
gestible or  special  articles,  such  as  stimulants  or  sweets.  Usually  this 
form  of  asthma  is  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  reflex  irritation,  but  Dr. 
Hyde  Salter  was  of  opinion  that  it  generally  depends  upon  an  "  oflending 
condition  of  the  blood,"  brought  about  by  the  introduction  into  the  circu- 
lation of  deleterious  matters  during  digestion.  6.  Various  re/^ei:  sources 
of  irritation  may  induce  asthma,  such  as  uterine  derangements,  hardened 
fajces  in  the  rectum,  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  skin,  cold  feet, 
or  boils.  7.  Occasionally  an  asthmatic  attack  is  centric  in  its  origin,  as 
when  it  accompanies  violent  emotion  or  hysteria ;  or  in  those  very  rare 
instances  where  it  results  from  organic  disease  about  the  roots  of  the  vagus 
nerves.  8.  Irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  their  course  may,  in 
exceptional  cases,  be  the  cause  of  asthma. 

Dr.  Berkhart  advocates  the  following  view  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
asthma.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  symptom  attending  all  diseases  of  the 
lungs  in  which  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  deficient  in  elasticity.     It  modi 
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frequently  accoropaDies  emphysema,  when  this  is  fully  developed,  and 
during  its  latent  stage  of  development.  In  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  elasticity,  the  force  of  expiration  is  greatly  reduced,  and  obsta- 
cles to  the  interchange  of  gases  are  overcome  only  by  prolonged  and  unu- 
sual efforts.  Such  obstacles  are:  1.  Hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane 
causing  occlusion  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  atmospheric  influences,  and 
the  inhalation  of  foreign  bodies.  2.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, followed  by  the  production  of  thick  fibrinous  sputa.  3.  Compres- 
sion of  the  bronchial  tubes.  4.  Interstitial  o}dema.  5.  Embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

PreJlisposing  Cmises. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  asthma  commences 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  but  the  complaint  increases  in  frequency 
from  twenty  to  fifty  (Salter).  Men  suffer  much  more  than  women. 
Hereditary  predisposition  appears  to  have  some  influence. 

Symptoms. — In  some  ctisea  premonitory  indications  of  the  approach  of  a 
fit  of  asthma  are  observed,  especially  in  connection  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Occasionally  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  of  pale  watery  urine. 
There  may  be  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea  and  other  chest  symptoms  for 
a  variable  period  before  the  actual  attack.  In  many  cases,  however,  this 
is  quite  sudden  in  its  onset,  coming  on  without  any  warning.  It  sets  in, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  early  in  the  morning,  especially  from  two 
to  three  o'clock ;  but  the  taking  of  meals,  the  recumbent  position,  effort, 
sleep,  and  other  causes  may  determine  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  a  par- 
oxysm. In  many  instances  a  distinctly  periodic  tendency  is  noticed,  and 
the  interval  may  be  remarkably  uniform,  the  attack  being  cither  associa- 
ted with  some  evident  cause,  or  being  independent  of  any  such  cause. 

Characters  of  a  Paroxysm, — The  patient  experiences  an  extreme  sense  of 
suffocation  and  want  of  breath,  with  tightness  and  oppression  across  the 
chest ;  loosens  every  article  of  clothing ;  and  seizes  upon  every  means  for 
obtaining  fresh  air.  The  position  assumed  varies  in  different  cases,  the 
patient  either  sitting,  standing,  or  kneeling,  and  fixing  the  hands  or  elbows 
on  some  support;  or  the  attitude  maybe  frequently  changed.  Violent 
respiratory  efforts  are  made,  every  muscle  being  called  into  action,  while 
the  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  mouth  being 
kept  widely  open.  In  consequence  of  these  exertions  the  sweat  often 
pours  off  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  rate  of  breathing  is  frequently 
not  increased,  but  inspiration  is  very  short,  abrupt,  and  jerky,  while  expi- 
ration is  greatly  prolonged,  often  terminating  with  a  sudden  effort  at  ex- 
pulsion of  the  air,  and  being  immediately  followed  by  the  ins^piratory  act. 
Respiration  is  noisy  and  wheezing.  Soon  signs  of  overloading  of  the  venous 
system  and  of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  appear ;  and  they  may  be- 
come very  marked,  the  extremities  being  cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and 
quick  or  sometimes  irregular.  The  duration  of  the  struggle  varies  greatly 
in  different  cases,  and  it  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  with  remissions  or  in- 
termissions.   The  length  of  the  asthmatic  fits  is  often  remarkably  uniform 
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iu  any  particular  case.  The  attack  ends  either  suddenly  or  gradually, 
this  depending  much  upon  its  duration  ;  and  upon  whether  it  is  allowed  to 
run  its  course,  or  is  checked  by  some  powerful  agent.  Generally  a  cough 
sets  in  towards  the  close,  followed  by  a  small  amount  of  expectoration,  in 
the  form  of  little  pearl-like  gray  pellets  of  mucus.  In  some  cases  the  expec- 
toration is  considerable  and  continuous  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  par- 
oxysm is  prolonged,  and  then  the  asthma  is  termed  humid.  Occasionally 
hiemoptysis  occurs,  usually  very  slight,  but  sometimes  abundant. 

Physical  Sigvs. — During  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  the  physical  signs  are 
very  characteristic,  as  evidencing  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
interference  with  the  passage  of  air.  1.  The  chest  is  frequently  enlarged, 
the  lungs  being  inflated.  2.  Expansile  movemenia  are  greatly  deficient  or 
absent;  while  the  intercostal  spaces,  suprasternal  and  supraclavicular 
fossae,  and  the  epigastrium  sink  in  markedly  during  inspiration.  The 
rhythm  of  the  movements  is  altered,  as  above  described,  expiration  being 
prolonged.  3.  Percussion-sound  is  extra-resonant ;  and  inspiration  or  ex- 
piration produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  4.  Auscultation  discloses  feeble 
or  absent  breath-sounds  where  the  tubes  are  constricted,  with  loud  puerile 
sounds  where  they  are  free  ;  along  with  dry  rhonchi  in  every  conceivable 
variety.  At  the  close  some  moist  rales  may  often  be  heard.  Important 
characters  presented  by  these  auscultatory  signs  are  that  they  are  fre- 
quently limited  in  their  extent;  and  are  constantly  liable  to  change  their 
place  rapidly.  Upon  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  bronchial  spasm,  an  ex- 
aggerated breath -sound  may  be  heard  where  a  moment  before  no  sound 
was  audible.  Usually  both  lungs  are  affected,  but  occasionally  only  or 
chiefly  one  of  them,  and  then  breathing  is  excessive  on  the  unaffected  side. 

State  in  the  Intervals. — This  will  depend  upon  whether  the  asthma  is  or 
is  not  due  to  organic  disease.  Immediately  after  an  attack  a  feeling  of 
exhaustion  is  usually  experienced,  with  uncomfortable  sensations  about  the 
chest ;  but  when  these  pass  off*  patients  generally  feel  relieved,  and  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  further  paroxysms  for  a  time.  As  a  case  of  asthma 
progresses,  the  fits  tend  to  become  more  frequent  but  less  severe. 

It  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  allude  here  to  the  affection  named  ha^ 
asthma  or  hay  fever.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy,  being  only 
observed  in  particular  subjects,  who  suffer  every  hay  season,  often  with- 
out any  evident  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause.  The  same  effects  may  be 
produced  by  breathing  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  The  symptonas  are 
those  of  coryzaand  bronchial  irritation,  attended  with  severe  cough;  short 
asthmatic  attacks,  especially  at  night ;  as  well  as  much  languor  and  a 
sense  of  depression  and  want  of  energy,  but  no  pyrexia.  They  set  in 
acutely,  and  last  for  a  variable  time. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchial  asthma  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  par- 
oxysmal and  usually  sudden  nature  of  the  attacks;  their  peculiar  charac- 
ters, severity,  duration,  and  often  sudden  termination ;  the  physical  signs 
of  temporary  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  absence  of  fluid  in 
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them  ;  the  effects  of  treatment ;  and  the  complete  or  comparative  absence 
of  dyspnoea  in  the  intervals.  It  has  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  em- 
physema,  bronchitis,  and  cardiac  dyspnoea,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  asthma  may  complicate  these  conditions.  It  may  also  be  mistaken 
for  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic  asthma. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  prognosis  in  cases  of  asthma  is  favorable, 
death  during  a  paroxysm  being  a  rare  event.  The  prognosis  as  to  recovery 
is  more  hopeful  if  the  patient  is  young ;  if  the  attacks  only  come  on  at 
long  intervals,  and  are  not  severe  or  prolonged  ;  if  during  the  intervals  the 
patient  feels  well,  and  there  is  no  organic  disease;  and  if  the  paroxysms 
are  traceable  to  some  obvious  cause,  which  can  be  avoided.  The  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  case  will  afford  some  aid  in  determining  the 
prognosis. 

Treatment. — 1.  Prevention  of  an  Impending  Attack. — In  those  cases 
where  there  are  premonitory  signs  of  a  fit  of  asthma,  it  may  be  possible  to 
avert  this  by  drinking  strong  coffee  ;  removing  every  source  of  irritation  ; 
heating  the  body,  or  in  some  cases  applying  cold  to  the  back  ;  or  smoking 
stramonium  or  belladonna.  Various  other  preventive  measures  are  recom- 
mended. 

2.  During  a  Paroxysm. — Any  obvious  exciting  cause  must  be  at  once 
removed,  for  instance,  an  emetic  or  enema  being  employed  should  the  at- 
tack be  due  to  a  loaded  stomach  or  rectum  ;  as  much  fresh,  dry,  warm  air 
as  possible  must  be  obtained ;  and  everything  that  can  obstruct  the  breath- 
ing should  be  loosened.  The  position  of  the  patient  needs  to  be  studied  ; 
the  sitting  or  kneeling  posture  is  usually  the  best,  >iith  the  elbows  sup- 
ported so  as  to  raise  the  shoulders,  but  not  uncommonly  patients  must  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  posture  which  they  find  most  comfortable. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  asthma  are  exceedingly  numerous,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  class  of  depressants;  sedatives  and  antispasmodics;  or 
stimulants.  Different  cases  are  relieved  by  totally  different  lines  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  many  instances  it  is  at  first  quite  an  experiment  as  to  what 
will  suit  best,  but  patients  learn  by  experience  what  gives  them  most 
speedy  relief.  The  chief  remedies  which  may  be  of  service  when  given  in- 
ternally are  depressing  emetics  and  nauseants,  especially  ipecacuanha  or 
tartar  emetic;  tincture  of  belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  datura  stra- 
monium or  tatula;  opium  or  morphia;  ether;  hydrate  of  chloral;  tinc- 
ture of  lobelia  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  frequently  repeated  ;  canna- 
bis indica ;  strong  hot  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach  ;  some  spirit  with  boiling  water  in  equal  parts;  or  fragments  of 
ice  rapidly  swallowed.  Inhalations  are  of  great  value,  some  of  them  being 
directly  inspired ;  others  being  smoked,  either  in  a  pipe  or  in  the  form  of 
a  cigarette.  The  most  important  remedies  for  direct  inhalation  are  ether, 
chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  these  agents  ;  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Talfourd  Jones,  of  Brecon,  but  must  be  very 
cautiously  employed ;  and  the  white  fumes  which  arise  from  ignited  nitre- 
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• 
paper.  The  principal  substances  smoked  are  tobacco,  stramonium,  bella- 
donna, or  a  mixture  of  these,  and  considerable  relief  is  often  thus  ob- 
tained, but  of  course  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  conducting  this  mode 
of  treatment.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  or  other  agents  is  bene- 
ficial in  some  cases. 

Various  other  measures  prove  serviceable  in  some  instances  in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma,  such  as  applying  cold  or  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  chest; 
ice  to  the  spine;  the  use  of  warm  friction  or  turpentine  fomentatious  over 
the  chest ;  sinapisms  to  various  parts ;  putting  the  hands  and  arms  into 
warm  water ;  a  warm  foot-bath  with  mustard  in  it,  cold  water  being 
drunk  at  the  same  time ;  or  a  weak  galvanic  current  along  the  course  of 
the  vagus  nerves. 

3.  During  the  Intervals. — At  this  time  the  main  points  to  be  attended 
to  are  to  study  the  locality  which  suits  the  patient  be:5t,  as  regards  the 
qualities  of  the  air  and  other  conditions ;  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  diet,  as  well  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
organs  generally  ;  and  to  avoid  everything  which  is  known  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  astlima.  In  many  cases  the  habitual  use  of  some  of  the  remedies 
already  mentioned  may  ward  off  the  fits,  such  as  smoking  tobacco  or  stra- 
monium, or  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitre-paper  or  chloroform.  If  any 
organic  disease  is  present,  this  must  be  treated  accordingly.  A  course  of 
quinine,  strychnine,  or  some  metallic  tonic  is  very  serviceable  in  many 
cases.  Galvanism  or  counter-irritation  along  the  vagus  nerves,  the  inhala- 
tion of  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  and  various  other  measures  have  been 
advocated  for  the  cure  of  asthma. 

With  regard  to  hay  asthma,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  cause  of  this 
complaint,  and  the  seaside-seems  to  oflTer  the  best  protection,  or  if  possible 
a  voyage  should  be  taken.  During  the  attack  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  tincture  of  lobelia  or  other  antispasmodics  may  be  given  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  Weak  inhalations  of  creasote  or  chlorine  have  been 
recommended,  and  also  injection  of  quinine  into  the  nostrils.  As  preven- 
tive measures,  the  administration  of  quinine  and  iron,  arsenic,  uux  vomica, 
or  strychnine,  and  other. <o;;tw  might  be  tried,  along  with  cold  bathing. 
Dr.  Reynolds  found  the  systematic  inlialation  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform 
useful. 

II.  Diaphragmatic  Asthma. 

A  form  of  asthma  has  been  described,  supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  respiration,  and  having  the  following 
characters.  The  respirations  are  diminished  in  number,  and  the  difficulty 
in  breathing  is  limited  to  expiration,  which  is  greatly  prolonged,  inspira« 
tion  being  short  an^l  abrupt,  while  but  little  air  enters  the  lungs.  The 
abdominal  muscles  become  rigid  and  hard,  and  may  cause  expulsion  of 
the  urine  and  fseces.  There  is  a  sense  of  much  distress,  and  signs  of  immi- 
nent sufiTocation  may  appear.  Should  the  spasm  subside,  this  event  is  not  fol- 
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lowed  by  cough  or  expectoration.  Physical  examination  reveals  distension 
of  the  lungs,  undiminished  during  expiration.  There  are  no  dry  rales, 
such  as  are  heard  iu  spasmodic  bronchial  asthma.  I  have  seen  symptoms 
very  similar  to  those  just  described  brought  on  by  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ATELECTASIS,  APNEUMATOSIS,  PULMONARY  COLLAPSE— 
PULMONABY  COMPRESSION— CABNIFICATION, 

These  terms  all  signify  a  condition  in  which  the  lungs  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  merely  devoid  of  air.  so  that  the  affected  portions  are  useless 
for  respiratory  purposes.  Atelectasis  strictly  refers  only  to  lungs  which 
are  more  or  less  in  their  fetal  condition,  never  having  expanded  properly. 
The  other  terms  indicate  a  return  to  this  condition,  either  from  collapse^  in 
consequence  of  air  being  prevented  from  entering  the  vesicles  through  the 
air-passages,  or  as  the  result  of  external  compression  of  the  luug. 

Etiology. — 1.  Collapse,  The  results  of  experiment  and  observation 
show  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  complete  and  continued  obstruction  or 
narrowing  of  a  bronchial  tube  from  any  cause,  is  collapse  of  the  vesicles 
which  it  supplies.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows :  the  bronchi 
become  smaller  as  they  divide,  and  the  air  drawn  in  during  inspiration 
drives  on  any  obstructing  materials  so  that  at  last  it  reaches  a  point  where 
it  causes  complete  closure,  and  thus  no  air  can  enter  the  vesicles.  During 
expiration  the  obstructing  plug  is  forced  out  to  some  extent,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  escapes,  but  it  again  returns  with  inspiration,  acting,  in  fact, 
like  a  "ball-valve."  Hence,  as  no  new  supply  of  air  enters  the  vesicles, 
and  that  previously  contained  in  them  is  gradually  expelled,  they  finally 
collapse  entirely.  It  is  supposed  also  that  some  of  the  imprisoned  air  may 
be  absorbed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  obstruction  is  associated 
with  bronchitis,  either  simple  or  complicating  measles,  whooping-cough  or 
croup,  especially  if  its  products  are  very  tenacious  and  viscid,  but  they 
need  not  be  of  this  character.  Infants  are  extremely  prone  to  suffer  from 
pulmonary  collapse,  and  this  condition  is  especially  frequent  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  and  in  children  who  are  ill-nourished  or  rickety.  Among 
the  chief  predisposing  causes  are  a  yielding  condition  of  the  chest-walls, 
and  a  weak  state  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  inability  to  cough  and  expec- 
torate, distension  of,  or  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  preventing  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  previous  existence  of  atelectasis. 

When  pressure  is  exerted  on  a  main  bronchus,  as  by  an  aneurismal  or 
other  tumor,  the  whole  lung  may  ultimately  become  collapsed. 
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2.  The  chief  causes  of  direct  compression  of  the  lung  are  accumulatioos 
of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  agglutination  of  its  surfaces; 
great  pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac  enlargement ;  an  intrathoracic  tumor 
or  aneurism  ;  deformities  of  the  thorax  ;  and  abdominal  enlargements  in- 
vading the  chest,  as  from  ascites,  an  ovarian  tumor,  an  enlarged  liver  or 
spleen,  or  a  hydatid  tumor. 

Anatomical  Cii  ah  alters. — The  morbid  appearances  in  atelectasis  2jjlA 
coUapae  are  very  similar.  Usually  distinct  lobules  are  involved,  these 
being  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  lungs.  The  margin  of  the 
bases,  the  tonguelike  prolongation  of  the  left  upper  lobe,  and  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  present  collapsed  lobules  most  frequently  ;  and  next 
in  order  c  )me  the  back  of  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  on  both  sides.  Super- 
ficial lobules  are  much  more  commonly  affected  than  those  which  lie  deep 
in  the  lungs.  * 

The  precise  characters  will  vary  according  to  the  duration  of  the  collapse 
and  the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  blood  in  the  affected  lobules.  At 
first  there  is  congestion,  but  soon  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels,  and 
then  undergoes  changes,  becoming  decolorized,  firm,  and  contracted,  the 
vessels  beinj;  finallv  obliterated.  The  walls  of  the  alveoli  after  a  time  ad- 
here  togi*ther,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  frequently  set  up.  As  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  collapseil  portions  have  a  well-defined  outline, 
and  are  usually  sunk  below  the  surrounding  level,  but  not  always.  Their 
size  dojxMuls  upim  that  of  the  bronchus  obstructed.  The  color  varies  con- 
siderably, ranging  from  deep  purple  to  light  red,  but  being  usually  dark 
nni  or  of  a  somewhat  violet  hue.  Whitish  streaks  are  evident  on  cloee  ex- 
amination, indicating  the  division  into  smaller  lobules.  A  section  is  quite 
smooth,  but  varies  in  color,  and  it  shows  the  collapsed  part  to  be  somewhat 
pyramidal  in  shape,  with  the  base  outwards.  The  tissue  is  quite  airles 
and  non-crt^pitant,  usually  of  a  tough  and  firm  c<>nsistenoe,  and  when  situ- 
ateil  in  a  thin  margin  of  lung  the  collapsed  portiim  may  be  felt  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  Pieces  sink  in  water.  The  affecied  lobules  can 
usually  bo  infiateii  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  in- 
troiiutvii  into  the  communicating  bronchus,  and  they  then  enlarge,  assume 
a  lighi-red  ci^lor,  and  c\>me  to  resemble  normal  lung-iissue,  but  thevsoon 
subside  unless  the  bronchus  is  tied.  In  prv^portion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
gestion will  be  the  depth  of  c^^lor,  bulk,  firmness,  and  difficulty  of  inflating 
the  ov»lla{^!<\l  [vrtions.  In  c\>ur«e  of  time  they  l)ecome  paler,  looser  but 
tough  in  texiunc",  and  cannot  be  expanded,  as  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  ad- 
here. The  lubes  prvH.^?eding  to  collap^eii  lobules  will  usually  be  foand  lo 
cvniiain  some  obstructing  set:retion.  Other  parts  of  the  lungs  are  fireqaenxlj 
the  seal  of  emphysema. 

CoKkpr^^iou  drives  the  air  and  blo:»d  out  of  the  lungs  to 
degree,  and  the  appearances  differ  accordingly.     When  the  air  is 
expelled,  while  the  bUx^d  remains,  the  lung-tissue  is  dark  red. 
Terr  finn  and  dense,  and  this  is  the  cooditioa  known  as 
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Finally  it  becomes  gray,  anaemic  but  pigmented,  dry,  of  a  tough  leathery 
consistence,  and  incapable  of  insufflation. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea,  with  quick  and  shallow  breathing ;  feeble  and 
inefiectual  cough ;  signs  of  deficient  blood-aeration  ;  and  marked  wasting 
and  exhaustion  are  the  phenomena  attending  pulmonary  collapse,  their 
severity  being  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  set  up.  Death  is  a  very  frequent  termination 
in  children,  and  may  take  place  speedily  or  gradually.  The  physical  signs 
are:  1.  Those  of  iwfpiratory  dyspmcay  the  chest  falling  in  more  or  less 
during  inspiration.  2.  IhUness  over  the  affected  parts.  3.  Weak  or 
bronchial  breath- sounds.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  physical  signs  what- 
ever can  be  observed ;  and  they  may  be  obscured  by  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, and  other  morbid  conditions. 

Considerable  compression  of  the  lung  rflay  exist  without  any  symptoms, 
if  it  is  produced  gradually.  In  this  condition  a  few  crepitant  nlles  may 
sometimes  be  heard  at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspiration — compression  rhonchus; 
and  the  heart  is  often  unduly  exposed. 

Prognosis. — Extensive  collapse  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  very  young 
children,  especially  if  the  patient  is  feeble,  and  placed  under  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions.  This  condition  adds  greatly  to  the  fatality  of  bron- 
chitis, whooping-cough,  measles,  and  croup. 

Treatment. — When  pulmonary  collapse  is  suspected  during  an  attack 
of  bronchitis  in  children,  the  main  objects  in  treatment  are  to  assist  the 
respiratory  eflTorts  and  the  discharge  of  the  obstructing  secretion.  Friction 
with  oil  over  the  chest,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt;  artificial 
respiration;  the  application  of  sinapisms;  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
ipecacuanha;  and  the  administration  of  expectorants,  constitute  the  chief 
measures  which  are  available.  A  warm  bath  is  of  service  occasionally. 
The  diet  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  much  support  is  often 
required,  this  being  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient;  stimulants  are 
also  frequently  useful.  If  there  are  signs  of  apnoca,  the  warm  bath  with 
the  cold  douche  should  be  tried.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  compres- 
sion of  the  lung,  the  removal  of  its  cause  as  speedily  as  possible  is  the  chief 
indication. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

PHTHISIS--PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Unquestionably  several  distinct  aflfections  are  included  under  the 
term  pulmonary  phthisis,  all  of  which,  however,  tend  to  produce  similar 
results,  viz.,  consolidation  followed  by  destruction  of  the  lung-texture  ;  and 
wasting  of  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body.     In  this  work  little  more  can 
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be  done  than  to  give  an  outline  of  the  main  facts  and  theories  relatiDg  to 
this  extensive  and  difficult  subject. 

-Etiology. — The  causes  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to 
the  development  of  phthisis  are  numerous  and  varied.  It  is  not  practica- 
ble to  divide  them  into  predv*posing  and  exciting ,  as  most  of  them  may 
under  different  circumstances  belong  to  either  class.  The  chief  causes  may 
be  indicated  under  the  following  headings  :  1.  Hereditary  or  family  predis- 
position. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  inherited  ten- 
dency to  phthisis,  but  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  is  traceable 
has  been  very  differently  stated  by  different  observers.  Further,  many 
consider  that  a  spedjic  diaiheaia  is  thus  transmitted,  whereas  others  believe 
that  it  is  merely  a  conatitutional  debility^  and  that  this  may  be  present  in 
children  born  of  parents  in  a  low  state  of  health  from  any  cause,  as  well 
as  in  those  derived  from  consumptive  parents.  2.  Age.  Most  cases  of 
phthisis  are  met  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  disease  is 
not  often  observed  during  early  childhood  or  in  advanced  age,  but  may 
come  on  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is  usually  more  rapid  in  its  progress  in 
young  subjects.  3.  Constitutional  condition.  Persons  who  are  feeble  and 
delicate  are  most  liable  to  be  affected  with  pulmonary  consumption.  4. 
Occupation.  Phthih^is  is  very  common  among  those  whose  employment 
exposes  them  to  various  irritant  inhalations;  to  causes  originating  a  cold; 
or  to  the  influence  of  certain  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions.  5.  Habits, 
Sedentary  habits  and  want  of  exercise,  intemperance,  masturbation,  exces- 
sive sexual  indulgence,  and  debauchery  generally,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
phthisis  coming  under  this  head.  6.  Diet  and  digestion.  The  malnutri- 
tion resulting  from  an  imperfect  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  system,  to 
whatever  cause  this  may  be  due,  has  a  powerful  influence  in  developing 
phthisis,  especially  in  the  young.  This  may  be  associated  with  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  or  improper  quality  of  food ;  or  with  a  want  of  power  of 
assimilation,  on  account  of  dyspepsia  or  of  various  diseases  interfering  with 
digestion.  Some  writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  a  deficiency  of  fat  in 
the  system  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  either  from  want  of  supply  of  this  element, 
or  because  it  cannot  be  digested.  7.  Interference  with  re^iratory  fund  ions. 
AVant  of  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  and  the  consequent  breathing  of  an 
impure  atmosphere,  materially  assists  in  the  production  of  phthisis;  hence 
the  complaint  is  common  among  those  whose  occupation  compels  them  to 
remain  in  a  close,  confined  room  for  many  hours  during  the  day,  as  well 
as  in  many  instances  during  the  night,  such  as  seamstresses  or  tailors.  It 
is  also  frequent  in  ill-ventilated  institutions  where  many  persons  are  gath- 
ered together,  especially  children,  for  example  orphan  asylums  and  prisons. 
Whether  interference  with  the  respiratory  movements,  due  to  pressure  of 
stays  or  to  posture,  has  any  effect  in  the  production  of  phthisis,  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Dr.  MacCormac  attaches  great  importance  to  "rebreathed 
air''  as  a  cause  of  consumption.  8.  Climate  and  locality.  Dampoesa  of 
soil,  and  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  have  been  proved  to  be 
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powerful  predisposiDg  causes  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  shown  that 
efficient  drainage  has  materially  diminished  its  prevalence  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. The  affection  is  most  prevalent  in  those  climates  characterized  by 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  or  by  prolonged  cold  with  dampness.  The 
tubercular  form  of  consumption  is  said  to  be  favored  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Elevated  regions  are  remarkably  free  from  phthisis,  while  those 
which  are  situated  at  a  low  level  present  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  has 
been  stated  that  malarial  districts  are  comparatively  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease. 9.  Mental  causes.  Severe  mental  depression,  as  from  anxiety,  grief, 
or  overstudy,  certainly  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  in  some  cases 
in  originating  phthisis.  The  complaint  is  not  uncommon  among  the  in- 
mates of  lunatic  asylums.  10.  I^evious  and  existing  diseases.  Phthisis 
may  follow  measles,  whooping-cough,  croup,  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlatina, 
and  other  acute  diseases.  Repeated  attaclcs  of  bronchitis  greatly  favor  its 
development ;  and  it  may  also  result  from  pneumonia,  especially  the 
catarrhal  form,  from  pleurisy,  and  probably  from  laryngitis.  Under  this 
head  may  be  mentioned  miscarriages,  bad  confinements,  prolonged  lacta- 
tion, continued  or  excessive  discharges,  or  the  suppression  of  such  dis- 
charges, all  of  which  certainly  increase  the  tendency  to  consumption.  It 
is  liable  to  set  in  during  the  course  of  diabetes,  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  alimentary  can^l  and  other  parts  which  interfere  with 
the  consumption  or  assimilation  of  food.  Dr.  Pollock  has  remarked  that 
young  women  who  are  aut'emic  or  chlorotic  are  peculiarly  free  from  phthisis, 
but  the  complaint  does  sometimes  attack  such  subjects,  and  may  come  on 
very  insidiously.  11.  Infection.  It  has  been  imagined  that  consumption 
is  capable  of  transmission  by  infection  through  the  breath,  or  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals  who  have  been  subjects  of  phthisis,  but  the  evidence  in 
support  of  either  of  these  modes  of  origin  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Such  are  the  principal  obvious  causes  which  may  lead  to  phthisis.  They 
may  be  separated  into  two  groups  as  regards  their  mode  of  action  ;  the  one 
tending  to  induce  a  low  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  system,  the  other  to 
excite  local  irritation  in  connection  with  the  pulmonary  organs.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  several  causes  have  been  at 
work  in  originating  the  disease,  and  often  there  is  a  combination  of  both 
classes.  With  regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of  phthisis,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  traceable  to  some  definite  exciting  cause^  such  as  a  cold  or  other 
source  of  pulmonary  irritation. 

Pathology. — Until  within  the  last  few  years  phthisis  was  almost  uni- 
versally looked  upon  as  essentially  a  tubercular  disease,  depending  upon 
the  deposit  and  ultimate  breaking  down  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  causing 
destruction  of  their  tissues,  with  the  consequent  formation  of  cavities. 
The  importance  of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  production  of  this  disease 
had  been  recognized  by  a  few  observers,  such  as  Addison,  Williams,  and 
others,  but  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  they  have 
been  assigned  the  prominent  position  which  they  now  occupy  with  many 
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pathologists,  and  which  they  have  attained  to  a  great  extent  through  the 
advocacy  of  the  late  Niemeyer.     There  is  still,  however,  a  very  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  this  subject.     Most  recent  writers  on  pulmooary 
consumption  in  this  country  are  in  favor  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the 
disease  in  many  cases.    Some  still  hold  exclusively  to  the  tubercular  theorj, 
while  in  France  Charcot  and  other  authorities,  returnins:  mainly  to  the 
opinions  held  by  Laennec,  have  come  forward  as  strong  supporters  of  this 
view.     In  my  opinion  phthisis  has  undoubtedly  different  modes  of  origin, 
and  in  the  following  remarks  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  the  consumptive  process  might  arise,  in  accordance 
with  the  principal  views  now  entertained. 

1.  Inflammatory  Forms  of  Fhlhisla. — (i.)  A  comparatively  few  cases  of 
phthisis  result  directly  from  an  attack  of  acute  croupous  pneumoniay  espe- 
cially if  this  should  affect  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the  inflammatory  products 
undergoing  a  process  of  caseation  instead  of  being  absorbed,  and  ultimately 
breaking  down,  thus  leading  to  disintegration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  that  a  continued  high  temper- 
ature and  other  agencies  may  have  the  effect  of  hardening  the  cells  in  the 
exudation,  in  this  way  lowering  their  vitality,  and  preventing  their  devel- 
opment or  removal.  Acute  pneumonia  may  also  originate  phthisis  by 
terminating  in  the  formation  of  abscesses  or  in  gangrene.  It  mu*t  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  Charcot  denies  that  phthisis  ever  originates  in  acute 
lobar  pneumonia,  and  he  affirms  that  none  of  the  reputed  cases  corre- 
spond anatomically  or  clinically  with  this  disease. 

(ii.)  Catarrhal  pneumoniay  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  the  variety  of  pul- 
monary inflammation  to  which  Niemeyer  attributed  the  origin  of  the  large 
majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  and  he  believed  that  this  might  arise  under 
^  the  following  circumstances :  a.  As  the  result  of  extension  of  a  simple  acute 
or  chronic  bronchitis  into  the  air- vesicles.  He  was  of  opinion  that  this 
might  occur  in  a  person  constitutionally  strong,  but  that  it  is  more  liable  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  debilitated  and  in  a  low  state  of  vitality, 
and  that  the  products  are  in  such  subjects  more  likely  to  undergo  the  de- 
structive processes  to  be  presently  mentioned.  Most  CAses  of  aetde  or  gal- 
loping consumption  were  attributed  by  him  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  com- 
plicating extensive  acute  bronchitis,  h.  From  inflammation  set  up  in 
collapsed  lobules  associated  with  bronchial  catarrh,  as  atler  measles  ox 
whooping-cough,  c.  By  extension  of  inflammation  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  irritant  particles  into  the  air-vesicles,  in  connection  with  certatu  occupa- 
tions, d.  As  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  blood  poured  out  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which,  instead  of  being  expectorated,  has  remained 
and  become  coagulated,  subsequently  setting  up  catarrhal  inflammation. 
Catarrhal  pneumonia  may  also  be  set  up  in  lungs  which  have  become 
partially  collapsed  or  compressed  from  various  causes,  and  where  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  tubes  accumulates  in  these  organs. 

Niemeyer's  explanation  of  the  destructive  changes  is  as  follows :  Cells, 
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the  products  of  inflammation,  accumulate  in  the  alveoli  and  minute  bron- 
chi, crowd  upon  each  other,  becoming  densely  packed,  and  thus  by  their 
mutual  pressure  they  bring  about  their  o'wn  decay,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
lung  textures,  by  interfering  with  their  nutrition,  the  alveolar  walls  being 
also  themselves  damaged  by  the  inflammatory  process.  The  morbid 
materials  therefore  become  caseous,  and  may  undergo  calcification  or  ab- 
sorption, or  be  ultimately  discharged,  giving  rise  to  cavities. 

Different  observers  have  described  special  forms  of  pneumonia  as  lead- 
ing to  phthisis,  which  they  designate  by  such  terms  as  albuminous,  scrofu- 
lous, tubercular,  or  caseous,  but  Niemeyer  denied  that  the  inflammation 
has  ever  any  specific  characters,  and  affirmed  that  all  varieties  may  end 
in  caseous  degeneration  and  consequent  phthisis.  My  own  experience  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Niemeyer*s  views  on  this  point. 

( iii.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  cases  of  phthisis  originate  in  inflam- 
matory changes  chiefly  implicating  the  %valU  of  the  alveoli  and  the  minute 
bronchioles ^  with  their  surrounding  tissues. 

(iv.)  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  leads  to  destruction  of  the  lung,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  this  morbid  condition  is  termed  fibroid  phthisis.  It 
is  observed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  phthisical  lungs,  where  the 
disease  is  chronic.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  fibroid  condition  is 
secondary,  and  is  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  towards  healing,  but  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark  looks  upon  it  as  a  special  form  of  phthisis  in  some  cases,  the 
growth  of  fibroid  tissue  being  primary. 

2.  Phthisis  from  New  Growths, — (i.)  The  usual  new  growth  which  origi- 
nates phthisis  is  tubercle,  Niemeyer  held  that  primary  tubercular  phthisis 
is  rare,  and  that  when  tubercle  is  found  in  the  lungs,  which  he  affirmed  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case  in  consumption,  it  is  as  a  rule  secondary  to 
caseous  degeneration  of  inflammatory  products,  being  formed  chiefly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  materials  ;  or,  should  it  be  primary,  some  cheesy 
masses  or  other  sources  of  infection  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He  considered  that  acute  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  more 
likely  to  occur  as  a  primary  event  than  chronic ;  that  primary  tubercu- 
losis is  observed  with  greater  relative  frequency  in  those  who  are  predis- 
posed to  inflammation  ending  in  caseous  degeneration  ;  that  the  greatest 
danger  for  most  consumptives  lies  in  their  liability  to  become  tuberculous  ; 
and  that  though  tubercle  may  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  this  is  far  less  ex- 
tensive than  when  the  inflammation  is  the  original  mischief. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  many  eminent  authori- 
ties will  not  accept  these  views,  but  maintain  that  the  formation  of  tubercle 
is  the  first  step  in  the  consumptive  process  in  most  or  in  all  cases,  and  that 
this  morbid  product  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  sets  up  irritation  and  excites  inflammation  ;  in  short,  that  as  a  rule 
phthisis  is  essentially  a  constitutional  tubercular  disease. 

In  this  connection  Charcot*s  views  demand  special  notice.  As  the  result 
of  his  own  investigations,  in  which  he  examined  phthisical  lungs  under  a 
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high  power  of  the  microscope,  he  ignores  entirely  the  inflammatory  origin 
of  phthisis,  and  holds  that  the  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  begins  in 
the  formation  of  tubercular  nodules  or  agglomerations.  He  puts  the  mat- 
ter thus  strongly:  "Nothing,  to  my  mind,  is  bette/  established  than  the 
existence  of  infiltrated  or  discrete  tubercle,  as  a  fundamental  element  in 
the  different  forms  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  doubtful  than  the  existence  of  caseous  pneumonia,  independent  of 
tuberculosis,  and  constituting  the  prime  agent  in  the  phthisical  process." 
This  observer  denies  altogether  that  the  so-called^  caseous  degeneration, 
ending  in  yellow  consolidation,  is  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
products  of  ordinary  inflammation,  but  that  it  always  begins  in  the  centre 
of  a  tubercular  nodule  or  agglomeration,  growing  at  the  expense  of  the 
"specific  embryonic  neoplasm,"  infiltrating  the  wall  of  the  alveoli,  and 
afterwards  invading  their  cavities.  He  maintains  that  the  products  of 
common  inflammation  are  only  present  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  morbid 
changes,  and  if  they  are  intermingled  with  tubercular  nodules  undergoing 
caseous  degeneration,  they  will  become  involved  in  the  process,  but  their 
implication  is  a  purely  secondary  and  subsidiary  part  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  at  any  rate  that  many  of  the  morbid  conditions 
described  as  tuberculous  infiltraflon  are  not  associated  with  tubercle  at  all, 
but  are  inflammatory  in  their  origin. 

(ii.)  Under  the  class  of  new  growths  originating  phthisis  have  been  in- 
cluded those  rare  cases  of  destruction  of  lung  tissue  which  apparently  re- 
sult from  breaking  down  oi  ayphUitlc  gammaia.  Some  writers  also  consider 
hydatid  disease  of  the  lung  as  a  form  of  phthisis.  These  morbid  condi- 
tions will,  however,  be  separately  considered  in  this  work. 

3.  Vascular  Obstruction. — Occlusion  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
probably  contributes  to  the  destructive  process  in  some  cases  of  phthidis. 
The  decay  which  occurs  in  pneumonia  or  tubercle  is  usually  believed  to 
be  mainly  due  to  compression  of  the  vessels.  A  recent  writer.  Dr.  Reeves, 
has  described  a  special  variety  of  the  disease  observed  in  Australia,  origi- 
nating in  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  and  consequent  localized 
gangrene  of  the  lung. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  phthisis  may  originate  in  diff*erent  cases  in 
either  of  the  ways  above  indicated.  Unquestionably  a  large  number  of 
them  are  attributable  to  local  causes  acting  upon  the  pulmonary  organs, 
which  tend  to  excite  some  form  of  inflammation,  and  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia certainly  docs  seem  to  be  frequently  the  primary  morbid  condition 
which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  tubercle  may  result  from  direct  irritation,  and 
it  may  be  thus  produced  along  with  pneumonia.  Moreover,  one  condition 
may  soon  set  up  another,  and  so  the  destructive  process  may  be  of  a  com- 
plex nature  from  the  outset,  or  from  a  very  early  period. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  (etiology  and  pathology  of  phthisis  gen- 
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erally,  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
give  a  separate  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  its  acute  and  chronic 
forms. 

I.  Acute  Phthisis— Galloping  Consumption. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Now  and  then  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation merely  reveals  to  all  appearance  the  remains  of  an  acute  croupous 
pneumanta,  which  has  ended  in  destruction  of  the  lung  tis^sue.  More  fre- 
quently there  are  evidences  of  extensive  bronchitis  with  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
which  may  invade  large  tracts  of  lung  tissue,  the  products  being  soft  and 
caseous,  and  easily  breaking  down,  or  irregular  cavities  of  various  sizes 
having  formed  here  and  there.  The  lower  lobes  are  usually  nio.<t  involved, 
but  acute  inflammatory  phthisis  may  begin  in  the  upper  lobes, and  spread 
downwards,  or  be  disseminated.  Sometimes  a  whole  lobe,  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  a  lung  or  of  both  lungs,  becomes  rapidly  destroyed.  Signs 
of  more  or  less  extensive  pleurisy  are  also  observed,  generally  indicated 
by  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  pleural  surfaces,  or  by  adhesions.  In  other 
instances  the  pulmonary  affection  is  but  a  part  of  acute  tuberculosis,  the 
lungs,  in  common  with  other  organs,  being  studded  throughout  with  gray 
miliary  tubercles,  at  the  same  time  being  much  congested  and  cedeniatous, 
especially  in  dependent  parts,  but  not  pneumonic.  Caseous  matter  will 
then  generally  be  found,  either  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  some  writers  object  to  this  form  of  disease  being 
regarded  as  acute  phthisis.  Charcot  has  described  tubercle  as  being  pres- 
ent in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  acute  phthisis  which  he  examined,  and  which 
ap{)eared  to  be  simply  of  a  broncho-pneumonic  character.  On  examining 
the  nodules  microscopically  under  a  high  power,  he  found  that  they  con- 
sisted of  a  central  region  undergoing  caseous  degeneration,  surrounded  by 
a  zone  mainly  composed  of  a  peculiar  embryonic  tissue,  filling  the  cavities 
of  the  alveoli  and  infiltrating  their  walls.  The  outer  boundary  of  this 
zone  was  irregular,  and  in  it  were  habitually  found  giant-cells,  sometimes 
disposed  in  regular  order,  and  completely  surrounding  the  central  zone. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  acute  phthisis  is  that  of  a  febrile 
disease  which  is  attended  with  prominent  pulmonary  symptoms,  and,  as  a 
rule,  with  signs  of  consolidation  and  subsequent  destruction  of  portions  of 
the  lungs,  either  progressively  advancing,  or  assuming  a  disseminated 
character.  It  may  attack  a  person  previously  healthy  to  all  appearance, 
but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  Hu>moptysis  is  sometimes  the  first  symp- 
tom noticed.  The  course  is  in  some  instances  extremely  rapid  and  viru- 
lent, but  any  ca^e  of  phthisis  ending  within  a  few  months  would  be  con- 
sidered acute. 

When  acute  phthisis  originates  in  croupous  pneumonia^  it  is  indicated  by 
a  eootiouance  of  the  chest  symptoms  and  fever  with  abundant  sweats  and 
wasting;  while  the  physical  signs  show  persistence  of  the  consolidation, 
followed  by  softeniog  and  the  formation  of  cavities.     When  associated 
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with  hronchopneumonia^  the  local  symptoms  include  pains  about  the  chest, 
considerable  dyspnoea,  frequent  cough,  and  abundant  expectoration,  which 
may  be  "  rusty."  There  is  considerable  pyrexia,  especially  at  night,  ac- 
companied with  much  sweating,  repeated  rigors  in  many  cases,  rapid  wast- 
ing, and  great  debility.  Physical  signs  at  first  reveal  merely  the  presence 
of  bronchitis.  Afterwards  there  will  be  indications  of  consolidation,  soften- 
ing, or  excavation  in  various  parts,  these  being  often  most  marked  towards 
the  bases,  namely,  dulness,  bronchial  or  hollow  breath -sounds,  crackling, 
followed  by  large,  moist,  and  often  ringing  or  metallic  r&les,  and  increased 
vocal  fremitus  and  resonance.  Pleuritic  friction-sound  is  also  heard  in 
many  cases. 

In  the  acute  tubercular  form  the  symptoms  are  those  of  very  high  fever, 
with  intense  prostration  and  adynamia,  as  described  under  acute  tubercu- 
losis ;  there  being  also  extremely  hurried  breathing  and  cough,  but  no 
marked  physical  signs  in  connection  with  the  lungs,  only  r&les  significant 
of  pulmonary  catarrh  and  subsequently  of  oedema  being  observed.  There 
may  be  evidences  of  tubercle  in  other  parts. 

Diagnosis. — This  subject  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter ;  at 
present  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
confounding  acute  phthisis  with  certain  specific  fevers,  and  especially 
typhoid. 

Prognosis. — Acute  phthisis  is  a  very  grave  complaint,  and  ai^cording 
to  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  disease  it  invariably  ends  fatally.  At  the 
same  time  cases  do  occur  in  which  all  the  clinical  phenomena  resemble 
those  which  are  observed  in  the  pneumonic  form  of  phthisis,  but  recovery 
ensues.  Such  cases  have  been  brought  forward  by  Dr.  McCall  Anderson 
in  his  Clinical  Lectures.  Moreover,  phthisis  may  set  in  very  acutely,  and 
afterwards  subside  into  a  chronic  form  of  the  complaint.  Acute  tubercu- 
losis may  be  regarded  as  always  fatal  in  its  termination. 

Treatment. — According  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  of 
acute  phthisis  will  either  be  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  of  extensive 
bronchitis  with  catarrhal  pneumonia,  or  of  acute  tuberculosis.  All  kinds 
of  lowering  measures  are  to  be  avoided,  and  a  supfwrting  and  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment  is  invariably  indicated.  If  there  is  high  fever,  full  doses 
of  quinine  may  be  given,  and  the  application  of  cold  employed  with  due 
precautions.  Various  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  hsemop- 
tysis,  sweating,  and  sickness,  often  need  attention.  Local  applications  to 
the  chest,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  sinapisms,  turpentine  fomentations, 
or  blisters,  are  frequently  serviceable.  Dr.  McCall  Anderson  treated  suc- 
cessfully some  cases  of  apparently  acute  phthisis  by  free  support  and  the 
administration  of  brandy  ;  the  application  of  fiannels  wrung  out  of  iced 
water  over  the  abdomen  at  intervals,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  pills  containing  quinine,  powdered  digitalis,  and  opium  ; 
and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropia,  to  check  the  sweating. 
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II.  Chronic  Phthisis. 


Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  appearances  observed  in  the  lungs  in 
connection  with  chronic  phthisis  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  according  ^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  destructive  process,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  other  morbid  conditions 
with  which  it  is  so  frequently  associated.  As  a  rule,  but  not  always,  the 
mischief  begins  and  is  most  extensive  and  advanced  at  the  apex,  the  entire 
upper  lobe  becoming  then  progressively  involved  from  above  downwards, 
and  subsequently  the  lower  lobe,  so  that  the  morbid  changes  are  seen  in 
various  stages,  often  retrograding  in  one  part  while  extending  at  another, 
and  they  may  be  of  a  different  nature  in  difl^erent  portions  of  the  lungs. 
In  persons  who  die  of  phthisis  both  lungs  are  usually  implicated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  though  not  equally.  The  disease,  however,  usually 
commences  in  and  may  be  limited  to  one  lung,  or  even  to  a  small  portion 
of  it,  and  may  undergo  curative  changes,  so  that  when  the  patient  dies 
from  some  other  cause  evidences  of  former  pulmonary  mischief  are  ob- 
served. 

The  primary  morbid  condition  in  the  development  of  phthisis  is  comoli- 
dathn  of  some  kind.  This  may  originally  present  the  characters  of  the 
ordinary  gray  hepatization  of  pneumonia,  but  only  in  very  exceptional 
cases;  of,  most  commonly,  a  gelatinous-looking  infiltration,  grayish,  ho- 
mogenous, and  smooth  on  section,  at  first  limited  to  lobules,  but  after- 
wards involving  the  pulmonary  tissue  extensively,  and  supposed  to  be 
due  to  catarrhal  pneumonia  or  infiltrated  tubercle,  according  to  the  view 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  pathology ;  or  of  gray  fhiliary  tubercles, 
either  separate  or,  more  frequently,  collected  in  groups.  The  formation 
of  true  tubercle  is  probably  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  secondary  pro- 
cess, but  may  be  primary,  and  it  is  produced  either  in  the  perivascular 
sheaths,  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  or  in  the  neighboring  adenoid  tissue. 

The  tendency  in  all  these  morbid  products  is  to  undergo  caseation  and 
subsequent  disintegration  to  a  variable  degree  and  extent,  either  rapidly 
or  gradually.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  considerable  alterations  in 
their  aspect  and  characters  are  observed.  The  afl^ected  parts  become  yel- 
low, opaque,  and  soft,  and  give  rise  to  the  appearances  formerly  and  by^ 
some  authorities  even  now  regarded  as  characteristic  of  yellow  tubercle. 
When  tubercles  become  caseous,  small  yellow  nodules  are  seen,  but  these 
are  frequently  simulated  by  a  section  of  a  bronchial  division  or  of  alveoli 
inclosing  caseous  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  complete  liquefac- 
tion may  take  place  finally,  followed  by  absorption  or  expectoration  of  the 
morbid  product,  and  ultimate  recovery.  Frequently  calcification  ensues, 
hard  calcareous  nodules  or  masses  remaining  in  the  lungs.  The  further 
course  of  phthisis,  however,  is  characterized  ordinarily  by  the  continued 
softening  of  the  morbid  materials,  which  finally  communicate  with  the 
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bronchi,  and  are  discharged  by  expectoration,  cavities,  excavations y  or  vom- 
icce  being  thus  originated  in  the  lungs.  These  vary  greatly  in  number, 
form,  size,  and  other  characters.  Often  they  are  of  wide  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  enlargement  or  the  coalescence  of  cavities  originally 
distinct,  or  several  may  communicate  together  in  an  anfractuose  and  ir- 
regular manner.  They  increase  either  by  an  infiltration  of  their  walls, 
with  jjubsequent  caseation  and  disintegration,  or  by  the  secondary  forma- 
tion and  destruction  of  tubercle.  Their  walls  are  irregular  and  soft  at 
first,  and  they  contain  generally  a  mueo-purulent  or  purulent-looking 
substance,  or  sometimes  a  dirty,  thin,  and  fetid  liquid.  A  variable  num- 
ber of  bronchi  are  seen  oj)ening  abruptly  into  a  cavity,  either  directly  or 
slantingly,  and  presenting  circular  or  oval  orifices.  Obliterated  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  observed  on  the  walls  or  passing  across 
the  space,  but  sometimes  the  vessels  are  not  closed,  and  they  may  be  the 
seat  of  small  ancurismal  dilatations  or  "  ectasias,"  thus  greatly  increasing 
the  liability  to  fatal  hjemorrhage.  Obliterated  bronchi  and  thickened 
fibrous  bands  may  also  traverse  a  cavity.  Niemeyer  was  of  opinion  that 
most  of  the  excavations  seen  in  phthisical  lungs  are  due  to  dilated  bronchi, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  this  statement. 

In  most  cases  of  phthisis  more  or  less  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  ts 
set  up,  which  often  materially  aids  in  arresting  and  repairing  the  mischief 
resulting  from  the  disease.-  It  arises  in  the  neighborhood  of  coDsolidations 
and  caseous  products,  sometimes  forming  dense  capsules  around  them,  (NT 
originating  indurated  masses  ;  and  also  around  cavities.  The  latter  aft^ 
a  time  tend  to  become  smooth  and  apparently  lined  by  a  secreting  mem- 
brane should  the 'consumptive  process  cease  ;  subsequently  they  may  grad- 
ually contract  and  finally  close  up,  leaving  only  an  indurated  puckered 
cicatrix.  In  some  very  chronic  case^  of  phthisis  the  afl^ected  portions  of 
the  lungs  may  present  nothing  but  fibroid  induration,* with  cavities  in  va- 
rious stages  of  contraction.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  last  condi- 
tion originates  in  a  difl^erent  manner  from  that  which  is  believed  to  occur 
in  prinmry  fibroid  phthisis. 

In  addition  to  the  diverse  appearances  in  the  lungs  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  conditions  already  described,  these  are  generally  further 
modified  by  their  association  with  bronchitis,  often  with  ulceration  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  dilated  bronchi,  emphysematous  patches, 
pulmonary  collapse,  extravasations  of  blood  or  their  remains,  or  recent 
pneumonia.  Pleuritic  adhesions  and  thickenings  are  always  evident,  efr 
pecially  at  the  apices,  where  a  dense  fibrous  cap  is  often  formed,  which 
may  be  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  In  these  adhesions  new  ves- 
sels are  developed  by  extension  from  the  intercostals,  and  thus  a  commu* 
nication  is  formed  between  the  latter  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Other  structures  besides  the  lungs  are  generally  found  to  be  involved  io 
cases  of  death  from  phthisis,  as  will  be  pointed  out  when  considering  its 
complications. 
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Symptoms. — Chronic  phthisis  presents  considerable  variations  in  its 
clinical  history,  both  as  regards  its  mode  of  onset  and  its  subsequent  course, 
but  the  symptoms  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  the  different  cases.  The 
disease  may  commence  quite  suddenly,  as  by  an  attack  of  haemoptysis ;  or 
it  may  remain  after  some  acute  affection  ;  or  may  come  on  acutely,  after- 
'wards  becoming  chronic;  or  may  set  in  gradually  and  insidiously.  In 
the  latter  case  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  first  observed  in  some  in- 
stances, especially  those  indicative  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  ;  in  others, 
signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  or  of  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  noticed  at  the  outset.  The  symptoms  may  be  described  as  local 
and  general. 

Local. — Pains  in  the  chest  and  sides  are  common,  though  not  usually 
severe.  They  seem  generally  to  be  either  pleuritic  or  muscular,  the  latter 
being  often  the  result  of  cough.  Dyspnoea  is  frequently  present  more  or 
less  from  various  causes,  but  may  be  entirely  absent.  Respirations  are 
usually  increased  in  number,  rising  somewhat  towards  evening.  Short- 
ness of  breath  on  exertion  is  very  commonly  complained  of.  Of  course 
when  the  lungs  are  extensively  diseased  breathing  is  much  affected.  Cough 
is  an  essential  sypmtom  of  phthisis,  and  may  for  some  time  be  the  only  one 
complained  of.  In  its  severity  and  characters  it  differs  widely,  and  that 
by  no  means  necessarily  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  At  first  it 
is  often  dry  and  hacking.  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  throat  or  larynx 
not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  cough,  which  in  the  latter  case  is  generally 
of  hoarse  quality.  It  is  usually  worse  on  first  lying  down  at  night,  after 
sleep,  and  after  meals.  A  paroxysm  is  often  terminated  by  vomiting, 
especially  after  food  has  been  taken.  Expectoration  soon  occurs  in  most 
cases,  but  much  of  the  sputa  comes  in  many  cases  from  bronchial  tubes, 
nvhich  are  the  seat  of  the  catarrh.  Their  characters  and  amount  alter 
during  the  course  of  a  case,  and  they  present  much  variety  in  these  respects. 
At  first  they  consist  merely  of  clear  mucus,  or  sometimes  small  opaque 
pellets  are  discharged ;  subsequently  they  become  muco-purulent ;  and 
ivhen  cavities  of  some  size  form,  irregular,  opaque,  airless  masses  are  often 
expectorated,  more  or  less  greenish-yellow,  which  sink  in  water,  and  which 
when  discharged  on  to  a  flat  surface  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  coin, 
hence  named  "nummulated."  This  kind  of  sputum  is  not  characteristic 
of  phthisical  cavities,  however,  as  it  may  be  observed  in  mere  bronchitis. 
The  masses  are  mingled  with  more  or  less  bronchial  mucus.  In  some 
cases  mere  pus  is  expectorated,  and  occasionally  a  quantity  of  matter  is 
suddenly  discharged,  owing  to  the  opening  of  a  cavity.  The  sputa  often 
have  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  they  may  be  extremely  offensive,  but  this  is 
exceptional.  In  favorable  cases,  even  after  large  cavities  have  formed, 
expectoration  diminishes  and  may  ultimately  cease  altogether.  Examina- 
tion of  the  sputa  may  reveal  evident  caseous  or  calcareous  particles.  Mi- 
croscopic examination  discloses  epithelium,  abundant  newly-formed  granu- 
lar or  pus-cells,  blood-corpuscles,  numerous  fat-granules  and  oil-globules, 
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calcareous  granules,  vegetable  growths  not  uncoramoDly,  and  in  some  in- 
stances fragments  of  the  lung  tissues,  especially  elastic  fibres,  the  presence 
of  these  last  elements  being  regarded  as  of  great  importance.  Sugar  may 
often  be  detected  chemically. 

Haemoptysis  demands  special  notice.     This  symptom  is  observed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  varying, 
however,  considerably  as  regards  the  amount  and  exact  characters  of  the 
blood  discharged  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.     The  amount  of 
blood  may  range  from  mere  streaks  in  the  sputa  to  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
prove  immediately  fatal,  but  death  directly  due  to   haemoptysis  is  not  a 
common  event  in  phthisis.     When  blood  is  intimately  mixed  with  muco- 
purulent matter,  it   has   been   stated  to   be  pathognomonic  of  chronic 
catarrhal  pneumonia.     The  haemoptysis  is  frequently,  but  not  necessarily, 
brought  on  by  some  exciting  cause,  such  as  a  violent  cough.     In  certain 
cases  it  tends  to  be  repeated,  and  may  become  almost  periodic.     When 
not  abundant  the  loss  of  blood  seems  to  afford  relief  sometimes,  but 
usually  the  effect  of  haemoptysis,  if  in  any  quantity  or  if  liable  to  frequent 
recurrence,  is  to  induce  debility  and  anaemia,  or  it  may  increase  the  local 
mischief  in  the  lungs. 

It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  the  blood  generally  comes  from 
the  bronchial  capillaries,  but  probably  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  its  usual 
source.  These  may  be  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration ;  or,  as  already 
remarked,  considerable  branches  may  remain  unobliterated  or  be  the  seat 
of  ectasias,  by  their  rupture  giving  rise  to  fatal  haemorrhage. 

General. — Pyrexia  is  a  very  important  symptom  in  cases  of  phthisis,  and 
one  which  should  always  be  looked  for  by  the  systematic  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer. This  instrument  is  particularly  important  in  detecting  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  indicating  its  degree  of  activity.  It  has  been 
also  stated  that  the  thermometer  aids  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
destructive  process,  tubercular  phthisis  being  characterized  by  a  more  coo- 
tinuous  fever  than  the  other  forms.  This  is  a  very  questionable  statement, 
however.  As  a  rule  marked  daily  variations  in  tempemture  are  observed, 
and  it  increases  considerably  in  the  evenings.  Towards  the  close  of  many 
cases  of  phthisis  hectic  fever  in  its  most  typical  form  is  observed.  Dr. 
Ringer,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  upon  the  temperature  in  phthisis, 
has  come  to  the  following  conclusions:  1.  There  is  probably  a  daily  un- 
natural elevation  of  temperature  in  all  cases  during  the  continuance  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  or  whilst  a  deposition  of  tubercle  is  taking  place  in 
any  organs  of  the  body.  2.  This  elevation  of  temperature  is  due  either  to 
the  miliary  tuberculosis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  not  to  secondary 
complications.  3.  It  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  general  than  the  local 
conditions  existing  in  phthisis.  4.  The  temperature  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  fluc- 
tuations in  the  temperature  indicate  corresponding  fluctuations  In  the 
amount  of  disease.    5.  The  temperature  is  a  more  accurate  indication  of 
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the  activity  of  tuberculosis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  than  either  the  physi- 
cal signs  or  the  symptonas.  6.  By  means  of  the  temperature  we  can  often 
diagnose  tuberculosis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  long  before  we  can  detect 
any  physical  signs,  and  at  a  period  when  the  symptoms  are  insufficient  to 
justify  such  a  diagnosis.  7.  By  means  of  the  temperature  we  can  diagnose 
tuberculosis,  even  when  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  there  are 
no  physical  signs  indicative  of  tubercular  deposit  in  any  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  and  when  the  symptoms  are  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
such  a  diagnosis.  8.  It  is  probable  that  by  means  of  the  thermometer  we 
can  decide  when  the  tuberculosis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  has  ceased,  and 
that  any  existing  physical  signs  are  due  to  obsolescent  tubercle  or  to  the 
products  of  previous  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  the  chronic  thickening  of 
the  lung-tissue  around  and  between  the  deceased  products. 

Observations  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Charteris  and  Dr.  McAldowie  with 
reference  to  the  difference  in  the  axillary  temperatures  on  the  two  sides  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  I  have  recently  carried  out  some  investigations  on  the 
same  point.  It  is  supposed  that  the  temperature  is  higher  on  the  side 
which  is  solely  diseased,  or  which  is  most  affected ;  but  although  this  is 
often  observed,  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  and  the  results  deduced 
from  the  investigation  of  a  number  of  cases  were  so  indefinite,  that  they 
do  not  warrant  any  conclusion  which  can  be  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis. 

Nightsweats  are  complained  of  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis 
in  some  parts  of  their  progress.  These  tend  to  come  on  especially  towards 
early  morning,  but  not  infrequently  they  set  in  as  soon  as  the  patient  falls 
asleep,  and  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  saturate  the  bedclothes,  causing  much 
distress  and  exhaustion.  Sweating  from  slight  exertion  is  also  oflen  no- 
ticed. This  excessive  perspiration  is  due  either  to  fever  or  to  weakness. 
Loss  of  flesh  is  another  prominent  symptom,  being  dependent  chiefly  upon 
the  pyrexia.  This  must  be  determined  by  frequent  weighing,  and  no  reli- 
ance ought  to  be  placed  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  patient.  The 
emaciation  is  often  extreme,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  it  is  more  marked  about  the  body  and  limbs,  and  especially  the  chest, 
than  in  the  face.  The  fat  disappears  and  the  muscles  feel  flabby  and 
wanting  in  tone.  The  chest  muscles  are  sometimes  very  irritable  on  per- 
cussion. More  or  less  anaemia  is  frequently  observed,  and  there  may  be 
(edema  of  the  legs  from  this  cause.  At  first  tlie  blood  is  generally  hyper- 
inotic,  but  soon  it  deteriorates  in  quality.  In  many  advanced  cases  the 
skin  is  dry  and  scaly.  Among  other  external  appearances  which  may  be 
noticed  are  chloasma  over  the  chest,  grayness  of  the  hair  in  this  region, 
lankiness  and  falling  off"  of  the  hair  generally,  or  bulbousness  of  the  finger- 
ends,  with  incurved  or  cracked  nails. 

The  patient  almost  always  complains  of  debility,  varying  in  degree  to  the 
most  absolute  helplessness  and  exhaustion.     The  pulse  is  increased  in  fre- 
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quency  in  most  cases,  and  tends  to  be  quick,  sharp,  small,  and  wanting  in 
tone. 

The  digestive  organs  are  generally  out  of  order.    Loss  of  appetite,  tbiret, 
and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  complained  of     Not  uncommonly  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  are  red  and  irritable,  this  being  accompanied 
with  signs  of  subacute  gastritis.     The  tongue  is  frequently  more  or  less 
furred.     In  some  instances  the  stomach  is  extremely  irritable,  retching  and 
vomiting  being  immediately  excited  when  anything  is  taken.  The  breath 
has  in  not  a  few  cases  of  phthisis  a  very  peculiar  odor,  which  has  appeared 
to  me  to  be  quite  characteristic.    At  the  close  thrush  is  not  infrequently  ob- 
served.    It  has  been  stated  that  phthisical  patients  have  a  peculiar  dislike 
to  and  difficulty  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  statement.     Constipation  is  the  rule  at  first,  but  lateron 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  diarrhdoa.     A  red  line  along  the  gums  and 
transverse  cracking  of  the  teeth  have  been  described  as  significant  of 
phthisis,  but  they  are  frequently'  absent,  and  are  not  at  all  characteristic. 

Consumptive  patients  are  inclined  to  be  irritable  and  fretful.  As  a  rule 
they  are  remarkably  hopeful,  and  even  when  near  the  end  cannot  realize 
their  condition,  but  imagine  that  they  will  recover. 

The  urine  is  more  or  less  febrile  in  the  early  stage,  and  conUuns  excew 
of  the  products  of  tissue  destruction.  Finally  it  becomes  watery  and  defi- 
cient in  solids.  Albumen  or  sugar  may  be  present.  The  menstrual  func- 
tions are  often  imperfectly  performed,  or  entirely  in  abeyance. 

Physical  Signs. — The  jyhyaical  signs  which  may  be  associated  with 
phthisis  are  due  to  :    1.  Primary  consolidation.     2.  Softening  of  this  con- 
solidation.    3.  Cavities  in  the   lungs.    4.  Secondary  consolidation  from 
interstitial  pneumonia,  which   tends  to  produce   much  induration   and 
shrinking  of  lung-tissue.     5.  Other  pulmonary  aflTections,  viz.,  pleurisy, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  pneumonia,  haemorrhage  into  the  bronchi,  and 
pneumothorax.     It  has  been  customary  to  divide  phthisis  into  three  stages 
when  describing  the  physical  signs,  namely,  those  of  consolidation,  sofien- 
ing,  and  excavation,  but  these  are  usually  m(»re  or  less  combine*!,  while  in 
addition  evidences  of  curative  changes  are  frequently  observed.     The  ex- 
tent over  which  the  morbid  signs  are  perceived  varies  considerably,  and 
in  most  cases  they  are  present  in  different  stages  over  diflferent  parts  of  the 
chest.     An  important  character  pertaining  to  chronic  phthisis,  however,  id 
that  they  tend  to  be  localized,  the  rule  being  that  they  are  particularly 
observed  over  one  or  both  apices,  especially  in  front,  though   not  to  the 
same  degree  on  the  two  sides.     But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  there- 
fore it  is  essential  to  examine  every  portion  of  the  thorax  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  phthisis  ;  and  also  to  make  frequent  examina- 
tions in  order  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  disease.     It  is  not  intended 
here  to  describe  the  physical  signs  in  different  «tagp^,  but  those  character- 
istic of  cavities  will  be  pointed  out  separately.     It  must  be  remembered 
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that  they  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  situation,  nature,  and  amount 
of  the  consolidation. 

1.  As  regards  shape  and  size  the  thorax  may  be  congenitally  small, 
being  either  alar  or  flattened,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  origi- 
nally in  every  respect  well  formed.  At  first  there  may  be  no  local  depres- 
sion, or  even  some  degree  of  bulging,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  chest  to 
sink  in  some  part,  especially  in  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  regions  ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  one  or  both  sides  may  ultimately  fall  in.  There  is 
often  lowering  of  the  shoulder  when  one  apex  is  much  involved.  2.  Local 
movenienU  are  more  or  less  deficient,  especially  that  of  expansion.  3.  Vocal 
fremitus  is  usually  increased,  but  may  be  normal  or  diminished.  4.  Per- 
ctijwi'on  reveals  deficiency  of  resonance  or  a  rise  in  pitch,  which  may  culmi- 
nate in  the  most  absolute  hard  wooden  dulness,  with  more  or  le^ss  resistance. 
Over  the  clavicles  the  sound  is  frequently  purely  osteal.  The  area  of  pul- 
monary sound  is  often  diminished  towards  the  neck,  showing  that  the  apex 
of  the  lung  is  contracted.  The  effect  of  holding  the  breath  after  a  deep 
inspiration  will  sometimes  show  deficient  resonance  where  previously  it 
could  not  be  detected.  The  percussion-sound  may,  however,  be  j)erfectly 
normal  in  phthisis,  or  even  unusually  clear  and  resonant  at  the  outset. 
5.  Hespiratory  sounds  may  be  weak  to  complete  extinctio'ii,  jerky  or  of 
"  cogged-wheel "  rhythm,  harsh  with  prolonged  expiration,  or  bronchial 
or  blowing.  In  healthy  parts  they  are  often  puerile.  6.  The  adventUious 
sounds  which  may  be  heard  are  those  indicative  of  bronchial  catarrh  or 
pneumonia,  collapse  rhouchus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  couriolidation, 
or  dry  crackling  followed  by  moist  crackling  or  even  somewhat  bubbling 
r&les,  significant  of  softening.  7.  Vocal  2iV\i\  tuAi^ive  resonance  are  usually 
exaggerated.  8.  Localized  pleuritic  friction  or  cra'*king  is  frequently  ob- 
served. 9.  The  heart  may  be  drawn  up  considerably,  as  well  as  uncovered 
by  lung,  so  that  the  impulse  is  extensive  and  strong,  and  the  sounds  are 
loud.  The  better  conduction  of  the  latter  towards  the  right  infraclavicular 
region  than  the  left  is  not  infrequently  a  very  uj-eful  sign  of  di^^ease  at  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung.  Rarely  the  heart  is  lowered,  or  it  may  be  dis- 
placed laterally.  10.  A  subclavian  murmur  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
on  the  left  side,  due  to  pressure  by  thickened  pleura  on  the  subclavian 
artery.  11.  The  diaphragm  and  liver  or  domuch  are  sometimes  drawn  up, 
owing  to  contraction  of  either  lung. 

Signs  of  Cavities, — These  vary  considerably  according  tovthe  size,  shape, 
number,  and  situation  of  the  cavities,  as  well  as  with  the  state  of  their 
walls,  their  contents,  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  other 
circumstances.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  vomicae  may  exist  with- 
out there  being  any,  or  only  doubtful  evidences  of  their  presence ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  careless  observer  might  mistake  signs  which  simulate 
those  associated  with  cavities;  but  cavities  in  the  lungs  may  generally  be 
detected  when  they  have  formed,  and  by  careful  attention  to,  and  ade- 
quate study  of,  the  physical  signs  present,  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion 
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may  be  arrived  at  as  to  their  exact  conditions,  while  by  examination  from 
time  to  time  the  progreifsive  changes  may  be  noted,  excavations  being  thiu 
often  traced  in  their  formation,  enlargement,  contraction,  and  final  closure. 
The  following  are  the  important  signs  of  cavities: 

1.  PerciisHon-itound  may  be  tubular,  metallic,  crack-pot,  or  very  rarely 
amphoric.     A  rise  in  pitch  on   opening  the  mouth  has  been  considered  a 
characteristic  sign  of  a  cavity.     2.  Breath-sounds  are  either  blowing,  or 
more  or  less  hollow,  ranging  from  tubular  to  cavernous  or  amphoric.    In- 
spiration has  a  peculiar  sucking  or  hissing  character  sometimes.     3.  The 
chief  significant  adventitious  sounds  are  large  moist  r&les  at  the  apices, 
where  there  are  no  bronchi  of  any  size ;  or  hollow,  metallic,  or  ringing 
rhonchi,  varying  in  size,  amount,  and  quality, being  sometimes  gurgling; 
and  very  rarely  metallic  tinkling  or  amphoric  echo.     4.  Vocal  resonance 
may  have  a  ringing  or  metallic  character,  and  is  often  greatly  intensified. 
Pectoriloquy  and  whispering  pectoriloquy  are  not  uncommonly  observed. 
5.   Tussive  resonance  is  often  painfully  strong  and  metallic,  but  cough  is 
chiefly  useful  in  that  it  may  cause  the  breath-sounds  to  be  better  heard, 
by  clearing  away  secretion  or  emptying  a  cavity,  or  that  characteristic 
adventitious  sounds  are  brought  out  during  the  act.     6.  The  heart'Sound* 
arc  sometimes  much  intensified  by  transmission  through  cavities,  and  may 
acquire  a  peculiar  hollow  quality,  or  be  attended  with  an  echo.     The 
cardiac  action  occasionally  elicits  rhonchi  in  neighboring  cavities.     7.  It 
is  said  that  a  murmur  may  be  heard  in  rare  instances  over  a  vomica,  due 
to  an  aneurismal  dilatation  involving  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Complications. — Numerous  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  dependent  upon  the  complicaiiom 
80  often  met  with,  some  of  which  are  due  to  tubercle  in  other  parts.  The 
chief  of  these  include :  Affections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  especially 
ulceration ;  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy  ;  perforation  of  the  pleura, 
with  consequent  pneumothorax ;  enlargement  of  the  external  absorbent 
glands,  or  of  those  in  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  tubercular  peritonitis ;  ulce^ 
ation  of  the  intestines,  especially  the  ileum  ;  fatty  or  amyloid  liver;  fistula 
inano;  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease;  diabetes;  pyelitis;  tubercular 
meningitis  or  tubercle  in  the  brain  ;  and  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  leg. 

Course — Duration — Terminations. — The  course  and  duration  of 
chronic  cases  of  phthisis  are  subject  to  much  variety.  The  disease  may 
progress  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  either  rapidly  or  gradually,  but  more 
commonly  there  are  intervals  of  improvement,  followed  by  exacerbations. 
Some  cases  remain  apparently  in  the  same  state  for  a  long  time ;  while 
others,  even  when  far  advanced,  improve  and  may  ultimately  become 
practically  cured.  It  is  sometimes  quite  astonishing  what  a  length  of  time 
patients  will  remain  alive,  when  apparently  almost  in  a  moribuod  condi- 
tion. Death  may  take  place  from  gradual  asthenia  and  hectic  fever; 
from  hsemoptysis  occasionally ;  from  some  of  the  complications  mentioned 
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above,  which  generally  aid  in  bringing  about  the  fatal  result,  or  from 
some  intercurrent  attack. 

Varieties. — It  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present  undecided  state  of 
opinion  and  knowledge,  to  determine  upon  the  adoption  of  any  definite 
divii<iion  of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  into  varieties  which  shall  be  of 
practical  value  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  As  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, some  eminent  authorities  refuse  to  recognize  any  varieties  of  this 
disea^,  and  will  only  acknowledge  the  division  of  cases  into  aciite  and 
chronic,  according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms.  Others 
adopt  a  pathological  classification,  but  certainly  no  corresponding  clinical 
arrangement  is  practicable.  Without  attempting  any  discussion  on  this 
matter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  the  chief  varieties  of  con- 
sumption which  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers,  and  to 
point  out  the  supposed  clinical  distinctions  between  certain  of  them,  but 
the  following  arrangement  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  one : 

I.  Acute. — 1.  Croupous  pneumonic,  2.  Cataii'hal  pneumonic,  3.  Mili- 
ary or  tuhercular, 

II.  Chronic, — 1.  Pneumonic.  2.  ditarrhal  pneumonic.  This  tends  to 
come  on  insidiously,  being  preceded  by  one  severe  and  long-continued 
attack  of  bronchial  catarrh,  or  by  several  repeated  attacks.  The  ther- 
mometer reveals  more  or  less  pyrexia.  The  disease  is  prone  to  be  local- 
ized, and  slow  in  its  progress,  while  under  proper  treatment  it  shows  a 
decided  tendency  toivards  cure,  with  contraction  and  induration  of  the 
affected  part.  3.  Pleuritic,  Unquestionably  phthisis  may  originate  from 
simple  pleurisy,  especially  by  leading  to  compression  and  subsequent  de- 
struction of  the  lung,  and  I  think  that  this  form  of  the  disease  deserves  a 
special  designation.  4.  Hcemorrhagic.  Two  distinct  meanings  have  been 
given  to  this  term.  With  some  writers  it  merely  implies  that  the  disease 
has  commenced  with  spitting  of  blood,  or  that  this  is  a  prominent  and 
frequent  symptom  in  its  course ;  with  others  that  the  hsemorrhage  into  the 
bronchi  or  lung-tissue  has  actually  set  up  phthisis  by  exciting  infiamma- 
tion.  That  phthisis  may  originate  in  this  manner  seems  to  me  absolutely 
certain.  Dr.  Reginald  Thompson*  has  made  some  important  pathological 
observations  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  a.  That  in  cases  of  severe  hemoptysis  portions  of  the  blood 
are  driven  into  the  alveoli,  which  they  occupy  finally  in  the  form  of 
fibrinous  nodules,  setting  up  some  irritation  in  their  vicinity,  b.  That  in 
cases  of  capillary  hsemorrhage  with  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
the  resultant  effect  produces  a  calcareous  mass,  sometimes  of  considerable 
size.  c.  That  under  special  circumstances  cavities  may  be  formed  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  hsemorrhagic  nodules  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  the 
removal  of  the  calcareous  masses  in  the  second,  d.  That  whether  second- 
ary tubercle  can  result  from  inhaled  blood  without  the  intervention  of 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixi,  pago  253. 
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secondary  processes  introducing  a  new  septic  condition,  is  a  point  that 
requires  further  evidence  before  it  can   be  accepted.     5.  Fibroid,    This 
variety  has  already  been  fully  considered.     G.  Mechanical.     Producwl  as 
the  result  of  the  constant  inhalation  of  irritant  particles,  this  form  has 
several  subdivisions,  named  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  or 
of  the  irritation,  e.  g.^  miners',  colliers',  and  knife-grinders'  phthisis,  car- 
bonaceous phthisis,  cotton  phthisis,  etc.     The  progress  is  slow,  the  morbid 
process  being  due  to  a  combination  of  chronic  bionchitis,  with  catarrhal 
and  interstitial  pneumonia,  though  at  last  true  tubercle  may  form.     The 
expectoration  contains  more  or  less  of  the  inhaled  substances,  sometimes 
in  great  abundance.     Thus  in  carbonaceous  phthisis  or  anihrnlcmis  the 
sputa  may  be  perfectly  black,  and  the  lungs  are  often  observed  on  post- 
mortem examination  to  be  in  the  same  condition.     7.  Secondary  iubercular, 
i,  e.y  where  tubercle  is  added  to  some  previous  morbid  condition.  Niemeyer 
has  given  the  following  signs  as  suggestive  of  the  secondary  development 
of  tubercle,  but  justly  remarks  that  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  much  diffi- 
culty; great  increase  in  dyspnoea  and  frequency  of  respiration,  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  physical  signs,  the  fever  becoming  of  a 
more  continued  type,  and  symptoms  indicative  of  laryngeal  complication, 
of  intestinal  ulceration,  or  of  tubercle  in  other  parts,  setting  in.     8.  Pri- 
mary tubercular.     Here  there  is  no  preceding  bronchial  catarrh.     The 
patient  may  be  evidently  tuberculous,  while  the  constitution  is  jBrreatly 
affected  from  the  outset,  pyrexia  of  continued   type  and  wasting   being 
marked  symptonis.     Dyspnoea  is  often  severe,  with   rapid  breathing,  but 
there  are  no  adequate  physical  signs.     Afterwards  there  may  be  evidences 
of  inflammatory  consolidation  and  destruction  of  tissues,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  other  forms.     Soon  indications  of  laryngeal   phthisis, 
ulceration  of  the  bowels,  tubercular  peritonitis  or  meningitis,  or  of  other 
complications  appear.     The  progress  is  generally  rapid. 

Some  writers  recognize  scrofulous  phthisis,  drunkards'  phthisis,  and 
other  special  varieties.  Among  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  none  have  occurred  indicating  any  sm^h  distinct  forms  of  the 
disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  involves  not  only  the  recognition 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease,  but  also  as  correct  a  knowledge  as  can  be 
obtained  of  its  seat  and  extent,  its  stages  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs, 
and  its  nature  and  origin.  These  questions  can  only  be  determined  by  « 
careful  consideration  in  each  case  of  the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  existing 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  and  by  thorough  and  systematic  phys- 
ical examination.  The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  will  be  considered  more  fully 
later  on. 

Prognosis. — Those  who  desire  full  information  on  this  important 
subject  will  find  it  in  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  James  Pollock  od  con- 
sumption. The  ability  to  form  a  reliable  prognosis  in  phthisis,  can  how- 
ever, only  be  acquired  by  much  experience  and  observation.     There  ii 
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DOW  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  phthisis  may  in  many  cases  undergo  a 
complete  cure,  while  in  a  large  proportion  its  progress  may  be  greatly  de- 
layed by  appropriate  treatment,  and  life  rendered  fairly  comfortable.  It 
is  difRcult  and  does  not  seive  any  useful  purpose  to  lay  down  any  average 
duration  or  mortality,  these  varying  so  much  under  different  conditions. 
In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  prognosis  the  chief  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  account  are  as  follows :  1.  Th^  stage,  seat,  and  extent  of  the  dijuea^te. 
At  an  early  period  a  hopeful  opinion  is  warranted  as  a  rule,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  a  guarded  one.  When  cavities  have  formed  the 
prognosis  is  very  much  worse.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  apex,  even 
should  there  be  a  cavity,  recovery  is  not  unusual ;  but  the  prognosis  is 
more  serious  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  and  the  number 
of  excavations,  especially  if  both  lungs  are  involved.  Basic  phthisis 
seems  to  be  unfavorable.  2.  The  progress  of  the  local  lesions.  Signs  of 
rapid  progress,  either  as  regards  the  extension  of  the  disease  or  a  tendency 
to  softening  and  destruction  of  tissues,  are  very  unfavorable ;  on  the  other 
baud,  if  the  disease  is  chronic  or  at  a  standstill,  or  if,  should  a  cavity  have 
formed,  there  are  indications  that  it  is  drying  up  and  contracting,  the 
prognosis  is  much  more  hopeful.  Signs  of  considerable  local  consolidation 
and  induration  from  interstitial  pneumonia  are  often  favorable,  as  showing 
cessation  of  active  disease,  and  the  advance  of  healing  processes.  3.  Origin 
and  nature  of  the  disease.  Tubercular  phthisis  is  extremely  serious;  when 
the  complaint  follows  bronchial  catarrh  or  is  due  to  certain  obvious  ex- 
ternal causes,  from  the  influence  of  which  the  patient  can  be  removed, 
there  is  a  far  better  chance  of  recovery.  4.  Constitutional  condition  and 
hereditary  predisposition.  Phthisis  is  more  dangerous  if  the  patient  is 
feeble  and  delicate,  but  especially  if  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  a  tubercular  or  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  if  there  is  a  strong  hereditary 
tendency  to  phthisis.  5.  Loccd  symptoms.  Continued  dyspnoea,  harassing 
cough,  profuse  expectoration,  and  severe  or  repeated  haemoptysis  are  bad 
indications.  6.  General  symptoms.  Phthisis  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  and  prolonged  course  of  pyrexia,  rapidity  and  weakness  of 
pulse,  debility  and  incapacity  for  exercise,  emaciation,  and  nightsweats. 
If  the  general  condition  shows  signs  of  improvement,  the  pyrexia  cca.sing, 
and  flesh  and  weight  being  gained,  the  prospect  is  much  more  hopeful. 
7.  State  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inability  to  take  food  or  to  digest  it  is  a 
moet  serious  drawback  in  phthisis.  Cases  in  which  vomiting  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom  are  also  exceedingly  unfavorable.  8.  Diet  and  hygienic 
conditions.  Deficient  or  non-nutritious  food  and  improper  hygienic  con- 
ditions are  most  injurious  in  cases  of  phthisis.  This  is  frequently  exem- 
plified among  the  out-patients  at  the  Brompton  Hospital.  Many  who  become 
in-patients  revive  wonderfully  as  the  result  of  the  improvement  in  their 
diet  and  surrounding  circumstances.  9.  Complications,  Several  of  these 
morbid  conditions  seriously  increase  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  in 

phthisis,  and  hasten  the  fatal  result,  such  as  intestinal  ulceration,  laryn- 
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geal  phthisis,  or  Bright*s  disease ;  and  some  complication,  for  iDStanoe, 
pneumothorax  or  intestinal  perforation,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  advanced  cases  of  phthisis,  How  long  is 
the  patient  likely  to  last?  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  more  than  an 
approximate  opinion  on  this  point,  there  being  so  much  uncertainty.  The 
appearance  of  thrush  is  generally  a  sign  of  the  "  approach  of  the  end." 
Another  question  refers  to  the  effects  of  pregnancy.  Usually  this  condi- 
tion seems  to  delay  the  disease  for  a  time,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  ;  but 
after  parturition  it  generally  advances  with  increased  rapidity.  Marriage 
of  persons  decidedly  phthisical  should  certainly  be  opposed. 

Treatment. — The  ultimate  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment 
of  phthisis  are :  First,  its  prevention  and  arrest ;  secondly,  its  cure ;  or, 
failing  these,  thirdly,  palliation  of  symptoms  and  prolongation  of  life. 
Every  case  requires  thoughtful  consideration,  and  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  this  is  a  disease  capable  of  being  controlled  by  any  one  remedy  or 
class  of  remedies.  An  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  is  that 
which  has  for  its  end  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  a  state  of  gen- 
eral good  health  and  constitutional  vigor. 

1.  Genei*al  Hygienic  and  Dietetic  Treatment, — This  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  phthisis,  and  if  it  is  neglected 
all  other  measures  are  usually  unavailing.  The  chief  things  required 
under  this  head  are  a  healthy  residence,  on  a  dry  soil,  in  a  suitable  climate, 
elevated  but  well  protected  from  cold  winds,  with  pleasant  scenery  and 
sufficient  vegetation ;  free  ventilation,  especially  as  regards  the  sleeping 
apartments ;  fresh  air  and  exercise,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  system  will 
permit ;  the  avoidance  of  crowded  places  at  night,  and  of  all  causes  which 
are  likely  to  excite  pulmonary  affections  ;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothingi 
with  flannel  next  the  skin  ;  the  employment  of  cold  baths,  if  they  can  be 
borne,  with  friction  afterwards ;  the  administration  of  as  nutritious  a  diet 
as  can  be  assimilated,  which  should  contain  a  good  proportion  of  fatty 
elements ;  and  the  avoidance  of  all  injurious  habits,  such  as  imtemperance, 
excessive  smoking,  or  sexual  excess.  The  question  of  climate  will  be  sepa- 
rately considered.  It  is  often  requisite  to  inquire  into  the  oecupatioa  of 
the  patient,  and  to  change  this,  should  it  entail  either  prolonged  coDfine- 
ment  in  a  close  room  with  deficient  exercise,  or  exposure  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  lung  diseases.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should,  if  possible, 
be  relieved  from  undue  mental  labor  or  anxiety.  The  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  exercise  to  be  adopted  must  vary  in  different  cases,  but  as  a 
rule  such  exercises  as  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, especially  in  youngpatients,  though  they  must  be  kept  within  proper 
limits.  Walking  and  riding  are  useful,  and,  if  these  cannot  be  endaied, 
passive  exercise  is  to  be  enjoined,  the  patient  being  driven  out  daily  when 
the  weather  permits,  so  that  at  least  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  may  be 
obtained.    At  the  same  time  overfatigue  must  be  avoided.    Owtain  adi 
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which  call  into  exercise  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  often  beneficial  if 
duly  regulated,  such  as  taking  deep  inspirations,  reading  aloud,  or  moderate 
singing.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  as  the  pressure  of  tight  stays  or  a  bent  position,  ought  to  be 
forbidden.  Milk  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  and  some  practitioners 
consider  asses'  or  goats'  milk  especially  efficacious.  Whey  has  also  been 
well  spoken  of.     In  many  cases  a  little  wine  or  beer  is  very  beneficial. 

2.  Preventive  Meas^ires. — In  all  cases  where  there  is  any  fear  of  phthisis 
setting  in,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  slightest  indication  of  pulmo- 
nary disorder.  Should  the  complaint  be  acute  in  iU  origin,  and  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  the  measures  already  mentioned  when  treating  of  the 
different  forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
Further,  any  acute  exacerbation  should  receive  immediate  attention  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  important  in  most  cases  to  avoid  lowering 
measures,  and  to  preserve  the  strength  as  much  as  possible,  rest  in  bed 
being  enjoined.  Of  course  everything  which  is  likely  to  excite  irritation 
in  connection  with  the  lungs  must  be  strictly  guarded  against. 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  the  active  treatment  of  any  case  of  phthisis,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Unless  digestion  is  carried  on  properly,  all  other  means  are  of  little  or  no 
avail ;  and  here  it  must  be  mentioned  that  regularity  of  meals  and  other 
matters  upon  which  healthy  digestion  depends  should  receive  due  consid- 
eration. .  If  any  forni  of  dyspepsia  is  present,  the  appropriate  remedies 
must  be  administered.  Should  there  be  signs  of  gastric  irritation,  a  com- 
bination of  bismuth  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  hydrocyanic  acid  fre- 
quently proves  very  beneficial.  In  the  early  period  the  bowels  are  often 
confined,  and  some  mild  aperient  must  then  be  given,  so  that  they  may  be 
opened  daily. 

4.  General  Medicinal  Treatment, — Various  tonic  and  other  medicines 
which  improve  the  condition  of  the  general  health  and  the  quality  of  the 
blood  are  very  serviceable  in  phthisis.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
dilute  mineral  acids, — nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  ;  qui- 
nine ;  different  preparations  of  iron,  especially  if  the  patient  is  ansemic ; 
ealicin,  strychnia,  and  vegetable  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures,  such  as 
those  of  gentian,  calumba,  chiretta,  quassia,  or  cascarilla.  These  may  be 
given  in  various  combinations. 

5.  Special  Medicines. — Among  the  many  special  therapeutic  agents 
recommended  for  phthisis,  cod-liver  oil  holds  the  first  position.  Almost 
universal  experience  has  testified  to  its  good  effects  in  this  disease.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  here  into  the  question  of  its  mode  of  action,  but  certain 
matters  of  practical  importance  as  regards  its  administration  must  be  men- 
tioned. Only  a  small  dose  should  be  given  at  first,  not  too  often  repeated. 
A  teaspoonful  once  or  twice  a  day  is  sufficient  to  commence  with,  the  dose 
being  increased  by  degrees  to  a  tablespoonful  three  times  daily.  It  is 
seldom  desirable  to  exceed  this  quantity.    Most  patients  take  the  oil  best 
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immediately  or  soon  after  meals,  and  if  it  tends  to  disagree,  lying  down 
for  a  short  time  after  taking  it  will  not  unfrequently  prevent  any  ill 
effects.  Some  can  manage  it  best  when  going  to  bed  at  night.  It  is 
always  well  to  make  use  of  some  vehicle  for  administering  the  oil,  even 
when  it  can  be  taken  alone,  but  the  quantity  of  this  should  not  be  large. 
It  may  in  many  cases  be  given  with  the  mixture  ordinarily  taken,  if  this 
is  of  a  bitter  or  acid  nature,  or  with  steel  wine  or  syrup  of  the  phosphate 
of  iron.  Milk,  orange  wine,  frothy  stout  or  ale,  or  a  little  cold  brandy 
and  water  are  among  the  most  useful  vehicles.  When  the  oil  repeats  or 
causes  sickness,  it  is  often  well  borne  when  given  with  lime-water  and  milk 
in  equal  parts,  some  of  which  may  also  be  drunk  after  it.  For  childroo 
it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  or  mixture  according  to  the  following 
formula,  which  is  employed  at  the  Brompton  Hospital : 

R.  01.  morrhuae, ^^vj 

Liq.  potagsa?, iijjxl 

Liq.  ammon.  fort., njij 

01.  cassia),     ..........  wjjj 

J^yrupi, 3ij 

Dose. — Two  teaspoonfuls. 

Small  doses  of  strychnine  have  been  found  very  useful  in  preventing  the 
nauseating  effects  of  the  oil.     It  is  most  important  to  look  to  its  quality, 
especially  at  the  outset,  otherwise  a  patient  may  acquire  an  insurmounta- 
ble antipathy  to  it.     Different  varieties  are  preferred  by  different  practi- 
tioners.    A  good  pale  oil  seems  to  answer  best  generally ;  many  patients 
like  De  Jongh's  pale-brown  oil  very  well.     Regularity  and  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  the  remedy  are  essential  in  order  to  realize  the  effects  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing.     During  its  administration  the  diet  oaust  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  should  not  be  of  too  rich  a  character.     If  from 
time  to  time  the  oil  appears  to  disagree  with  the  digestive  organs,  it  may 
be  temporarily  omitted,  especially  during  the  warmer  months.     It  has 
been  recommended  to  introduce  cod-liver  oil  by  inunction  or  enema,  but, 
though  necessary  under  some  circumstances,  these  modes  of  administration 
are  objectionable  as  a  rule.     Inunction  is  often  advantageously  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  children.     Several  preparations  containing  cod-liver  oil 
have  been  made,  such  as  the  etherized  oil,  which  is  a  valuable  compound, 
or  a  combination  with  quinine,  hypophosphite  of  lime,  extract  of  malt,  and 
other  medicines. 

Numerous  substances  have  been  advocated  as  substitutes  for  cod-liver 
oil,  but  they  are  far  less  eflficacious.  The  chief  of  these  are  olive  oil, 
skate,  shark,  or  dugong  oils,  cocoanut  oil,  dog's  fat,  glycerin,  and  cream. 
The  last  two  certainly  produce  good  effects  in  some  cases.  Chaulmoogra 
oil  has  also  been  recently  recommended  in  phthisis. 

Space  will  only  permit  the  enumeration  of  some  other  special  agents 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.    The  principal  are  pancreatic 
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emulsion  ;  hypophosphitea  of  lime,  soda,  and  iron ;  phosphate  of  lime;  ex- 
tract of  malt ;  iodide  of  potassium  ;  iodide  of  iron  ;  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphites;  arsenic,  and  koumiss.  These  have  been  very  differently  re- 
ported upon  by  different  observers,  and  though  most  of  them  are  useful 
in  certain  cases,  they  are  in  no  sense  to  be  looked  upon  as  specific  reme- 
dies. 

6.  Local  Treatment — Applications  to  the  chest  are  decidedly  useful  in 
many  cases  of  phthisis,  either  for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  or  for  the  subdual 
of  inflammatory  processes;  or  possibly  they  may  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  some  forms  of  the  disease.  The  most  useful  are  sinapisms ;  small  or 
flying  blisters;  applications  of  iodine,  more  or  less  powerful;  and  lini- 
ments of  croton  oil,  turpentine,  or  acetic  acid.  Local  removal  of  blood  is 
decidedly  but  seldom  desirable.  In  acute  exacerbations  fomentations  and 
poultices  are  often  required.  In  some  cases  the  application  of  strapping 
over  parts  of  the  chest,  in  order  to  procure  mechanical  rest,  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  as  regards  the  progress  of  phthisis. 

7.  Symptoms  and  Complications. — Various  symptoms  frequently  need  at- 
tention during  the  course  of  a  case  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  im[)ossible  to  do 
more  here  than  point  out  their  nature,  and  suggest  the  indications  for  their 
management,  most  of  them  being  considered  in  detail  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  Pyrexia  must  be  subdued,  especially  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  high. 
Quinine  in  full  doses  combined  with  digitalis  may  be  given  for  this  pur- 
pose. Sponging  the  skin  or  the  employment  of  cold  baths  are  beneficial 
in  some  cases.  Debility  and  wasting  will  be  counteracted  by  the  general 
treatment  already  indicated,  as  well  as  by  subduing  the  fever.  When 
there  is  much  exhaustion,  considerable  quantities  of  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants  are  required.  For  nightsweats  the  chief  remedies  are  oxide  of 
zinc,  gr.  ij-v,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  powder,  given  at  night,  which  may  be 
combined  with  extract  of  belladonna  or  morphia;  tincture  of  belladonna, 
or  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropia  ;  or  a  full  dose  of  quinine  or  gallic  acid. 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  has  also  been  advocated.  In  some  cases 
I  have  found  that  the  nightsweats  were  best  checked  by  the  administra- 
tion for  a  few  days  of  a  mixture  containing  quinine,  alum,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  Sponging  the  upper  part  of  the  body  carefully  with  vinegar 
and  water  is  sometimes  useful.  Pains  about  the  chest  are  often  relieved 
by  the  local  applications  already  mentioned,  or  by  wearing  some  anodyne 
or  warm  plaster  ;  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  much  pain  in  the  side 
is  complained  of  from  time  to  time,  either  muscular  or  pleuritic,  and  this 
is  almost  invariably  at  once  relieved  by  strapping  the  side  properly  as 
described  under  pleurisy,  which  is  the  plan  of  treatment  I  usually  a<lopt 
under  such  circumstances.  Cough  is  often  a  most  troublesome  symptom 
in  phthisis.  It  is  by  no  means  always  desirable  to  stop  it,  but  its  manage- 
ment must  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  expectoration,  the  discharge  of 
which  is  to  be  encouraged,  or  its  amount  diminished  by  means  of  reme- 
dies meotioned  under  bronchitis.     In  most  cases  cough  needs  to  be  relieved, 
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and  it  is  always  advisable  first  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  throat  and  larynx, 
as  cough  is  very  commonly  due  to  some  unhealthy  condition  of  these  parts. 
Local  applications  of  tannin  or  chlorate  of  potash,  or  various  astringent 
gargles  or  lozenges,  are  often  most  beneficial.  If  the  cough  is  irritable, 
ariodynes  are  valuable,  especially  opium,  morphia,  codeia,  hydrate  of  chlo- 
ral, croton  chloral,  bromide  of  ammonium,  conium,  belladonna,  or  chloro- 
dyne,  some  of  which  may  be  combined.  These  are  best  given  in  the  form 
of  lozenges,  syrups,  or  linctuses,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  all  cough  mix- 
tures as  small  as  possible.  Tincture  of  gelseminum  has  been  recommended 
for  the  relief  of  cough  in  phthisis.  Anodyne  and  other  inhalations  are  in 
many  cases  extremely  serviceable,  but  not  on  account  of  any  curative  in- 
fluence upon  the  disease.  They  are  particularly  useful  if  the  larynx  is 
affected.  If  the  expectoration  is  fetid,  disinfectant  inhalations  should  be 
employed.  Weak  iodine  inhalations  are  sometimes  decidedly  beneficial. 
Dyspnoea  and  haemoptysis  must  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  very  distressing  symptom  ;  if  the  ordinary 
remedies  fail,  small  doses  of  strychnia  should  be  tried,  and  its  effects  are 
in  some  cases  most  satisfactory.  Diarrhoea,  if  due  to  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  check.  Carbonate  of  bismuth,  gr.  v-x, 
with  Dover's  powder,  gr.  iij-v,  is  often  a  useful  combination,  but  euemata 
of  starch  and  opium  are  most  to  be  relied  upon  in  obstinate  cases.  Other 
complications  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 

8.   Change  of  Climate  and  Sea  Voyages. — This  is  a  most  important  subject 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  for  detailed  information 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Williams,  Walshe,  Henry  Bennet, 
Madden,  and  others.     In  selecting  a  suitable  climate,  the  chief  points  to 
be  observed  are  that  it  is  not  liable  to  either  extreme  of  temperature,  that 
the  air  is  pure  and  not  too  moist,  that  the  soil  is  healthy,  and  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  sudden  changes,  of  exposure  to  cold  winds,  or  of  continued 
unfavorable  weather.  It  is  always  well  also  to  choose  a  place  rendered  attrac- 
tive by  bright  sunshine,  pretty  scenery,  and  pleasant  company.     One  most 
important  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  a  climate  is,  that  the  pa- 
tient may  be  enabled  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.    The 
salutary  influence  of  high  altitudes  upon  phthisis  has  been  established,  and 
some  authorities  recommend  a  residence  in   mountainous  districts  even 
during  the  winter.     It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  is^Jesirable; 
but  patients  should  rather  reside  in  some  warm'  and  sheltered  place  during 
the  colder  niouths,  and  go  to  a  high  and  dry  region  during  the  warm  season. 
The  exact  qualities  of  the  climate  which  are  suitable  for  any  individual 
case  will  depend  upon  its  mode  of  origin,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  and  other  circumstances.     Those  cases  which  are 
of  constitutional  origin  are  particularly  benefited  by  a  sojourn  in  lofty  re- 
gions.   The  principal  seaside  places  suitable  for  phthisical  invalids  are  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  especially  Ventnor  and  Undercliff,  Bournemouth,  Torquay, 
Hastings,   St.   Leonards,   Eastbourne,   Penzance,    Worthing,   Sidmoatb, 
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Cromer,  Southport,  Grange,  Clevedon,  Tenby,  and  Queenstown  in  this 
country,  where  the  temperature  is  moderate,  but  moisture  considerable  ; 
Mentone,  Nice,  San  Remo,  Palermo,  Cannes,  Malaga,  Malta,  or  Algiers, 
where  there  is  a  high  temperature,  with  but  little  moisture;  Madeira, 
West  Indies,  and  the  Azores,  where  both  temperature  and  moisture  are 
considerable.  Among  inland  regions,  Pau,  Pisa,  Upper  Egypt,  Syria, 
Australia,  and  certain*  parts  of  South  Africa  are  recommended  ;  or  if  ele- 
vated districts  are  desired,  the  Alps,  Andes,  Himalayas,  or  the  Mexican 
mountain  ranges  afford  the  requisite  conditions.  Among  the  places  which 
have  recently  come  into  note,  Davos  in  North  Engardine,  Switzerland, 
and  Luxor  in  Egypt,  deserve  special  notice.  Corsica  and  Sicily  are  also 
favorably  spoken  of  as  winter  resorts. 

Long  voyages,  especially  to  Australia,  or  up  the  Mediterranean,  are 
most  useful  in  many  cases,  but  they  should  not  be  recommended  if  the  dis- 
ease is  too  far  advanced. 

A  large  number  of  patients  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  suitable  climate,  though,  thanks  to  the  various  hos- 
pitals established  in  many  seaside  places  in  this  country,  these  advantages 
are  more  widely  disseminated  at  present  than  they  were  formerly.  If, 
during  the  winter  months,  patients  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
residing  in  a  proper  climate,  they  should  keep  indoors  as  much  as  possible 
in  bad  weather  and  at  night,  avoid  every  cause  of  cold,  and  wear  a  respi- 
rator.    Men  should  allow  their  beard  and  mustache  to  grow. 

9.  Special  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption  by  mineral  waters, 
compressed  air,  inhalation  of  oxygen,  electricity,  and  various  other  me- 
thods, does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success,  as  might 
be  anticipated. 


CHAPTER   XVL 

MORBID  GROWTHS  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  briefly  the  morbid  formations 
met  with  in  the  lungs  which  have  not  yet  been  considered,  and  they  may 
be  taken  ft  the  following  order:  1.  Cancer.  2.  Syphilitic  Disease. 
3.  Hydatids.    4.  Rare  Formations. 

I.  Cancer  or  Carcinoma — Malignant  Disease. 

JEtiolooy. — This  disease,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  by  far  most 
common  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  more  males  arc  affected 
than  females.  It  may  be  inherited.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  pul- 
monary cancer  is  secondary,  especially  following  cancer  of  the  bones  or 
testicleB,  but  it  may  result  from  direct  extension,  or  be  primary  in  its 
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origin.  The  morbid  condition  generally  extends  so  as  to  involve  neigh- 
boring parts,  but  is  very  rarely  followed  by  secondary  cancerous  forma- 
tions m  other  internal  organs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Encephaloid  is  the  variety  of  cancer 
usually  found  in  the  Ijungs,  and  it  is  often  extremely  soft,  pulpy,  and 
vascular.  Other  forms  are  occasionally  met  with,  alone  or  in  combinatiun, 
and  considerable  deposit  of  black  pigment  may  be 'observed,  constituting 
melanotic  cancer. 

Secondary  cancer  assumes  almost  always  the  nodular  form,  and  affecU 
both  lungs;  the  nodules  vary  much  in  size,  and  when  situated  at  the  8U^ 
face  tend  to  be  depressed  ;  by  their  union  a  lung  may  be  involved  through- 
out. Primary  cancer  is  particularly  prone  to  be  confined  to  one  lung, 
especially  the  right,  and  is  often  infiltrated.  After  a  time  the  cancerous 
matter  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  and  softening,  cuvities  being  formed 
in  some  cases,  and  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  a  growth 
are  common.  The  vessels  and  bronchi  are  often  either  involved  in  the 
disease,  or  obliterated  by  pressure.  The  unaffected  portions  of  the  lung 
texture  may  be  normal,  or  various  morbid  changes  may  be  set  up  in  them. 
A  cancerous  lung  feels  remarkably  heavy.  Extensive  pleuritic  adhesions 
are  usually  observed. 

Symptoms. — Secondary  cancer  tends  to  come  on  insidiously,  without 
any  subjective  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  left  lung  was 
involved  almost  throughout,  and  the  right  also  extensively,  the  only  symp- 
tom being  occasional  cough,  with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  In 
primary  cancer  there  is  usually  pain  in  the  chest,  which  may  be  extremely 
severe,  of  a  lancinating  character,  and  accompanied  with  tenderne^ 
Cough  is  generally  present,  attended  in  some  cases  with  a  peculiar  expec- 
toration, in  the  form  of  a  substance  resembling  red  or  black-currant  jelly, 
or  occasionally  containing  cancer  elements.  Haemoptj'sis  is  very  common. 
Dyspnoea  is  generally  observed,  being  especially  severe  if  there  are  pn)- 
jecting  nodules  pressing  on  the  nerves,  or  if  the  cancer  is  associated  with 
a  mediastinal  tumor,  when  other  signs  of  pressure  on  neighboriDg  struc- 
tures are  observed. 

The  genei'al  symptoms  are  not  usually  so  marked  as  might  be  expected. 
The  cancerous  cachexia  may  or  may  not  be  evident.  Emaciation,  fever, 
nightsweats,  and  failure  of  strength  are  generally  present  mc^e  or  leas, 
but  they  may  be  comparatively  very  slight,  especially  in  cases  of  secoo- 
dary  cancer.  Wasting  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid  in  its  progress  when 
it  has  once  commenced. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  form,  seat,  and 
amount  of  the  cancerous  accumulation,  and  whether  it  is  associated  with 
a  mediastinal  tumor  or  not.  Where  there  are  scattered  nodules,  there 
may  be  no  signs,  or  only  slight  alterations  in  the  percussion  and  respirm- 
tory  sounds.  If  a  lung  is  extensively  involved  with  nodular  canoer,  being 
ultimately  converted  into  a  mass  of  encephaloid,  the  signs  are :  1. 
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largemeDt  of  the  chest  on  the  affected  side,  with  widened  and  flattened 
spaces,  the  surface  feeling  unusually  even,  but  without  any  sense  of  fluc- 
tuation. 2.  Great  deficiency  or  entire  absence  of  movement.  3.  Weak- 
ened or  annulled  vocal  fremitus.  4.  Absolute  dulness,  unaltered  by 
position,  with  great  sense  of  resistance.  5.  Weakened  or  absent  breath- 
sounds  over  a  variable  area.  6.  Deficient  vocal  resonance.  7.  Displace- 
ment of  heart  or  diaphragm,  the  cardiac  sounds  being  frequently  conducted 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  intensity.  In  the  itijiltrated  form  the  lung  is 
contracted,  and  physical  examination  reveals:  1.  Retraction  of  the  side, 
with  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  2.  Deficient  movement,  the 
spaces  still  acting,  however.  3.  Increased,  diminished,  or  absent  vocal 
fremitus,  according  to  the  amount  of  consolidation.  4.  Hard,  wooden, 
high-pitched,  or  tubular  percussion,  which  may  extend  across  the  middle 
line.  5.  Bronchial,  blowing,  or  feeble  respiratory  sounds.  6.  Often 
intensifled  vocal  resonance.  7.  Displacement  of  the  heart,  either  towards 
the  affected  or  opposite  side,  with  intensification  of  the  sounds,  and  draw- 
ing up  of  the  diaphragm.  Ultimately  there  may  be  signs  of  cavities.  In 
the  non-cancerous  parts  signs  of  hypertrophy,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  or 
collapse  are  usually  present. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  fatal,  death  occurring  either  from  local  or 
general  causes. 

Treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  the  usual  remedies  being  employed 
for  the  relief  of  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

II.  Syphilitic  Disease. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  impor- 
tant influence  exercised  by  syphilis  in  the  causation  of  ordinary  phthisis 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Clinical  and  pathological  observations 
have,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  that  occasionally  the  lungs  may  be 
the  seat  of  special  lesions  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  which  call  for  brief  con- 
sideration as  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of  morbid  growths  found  in 
these  organs.  These  are  usually  associated  with  well-marked  evidences  of 
the  effects  of  the  disease  upon  other  organs  and  tissues,  the  clinical  results 
of  which  are  often  so  prominent  that  they  obscure  the  pulmonary  affection. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tubercular  or  scrofulous  diathesis  may  aid  in 
the  development  of  these  special  manifestations  of  syplulis  in  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  new-born  or  very  young  infants  who 
are  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis,  a  morbid  condition  of  lung  has 
been  described  under  various  names — syphilitic  pneumonia,  white  hepati- 
zation, epithelioma  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  syph- 
ilitic poison.  Its  extent  is  variable,  and  one  or  both  organs  may  be  in- 
volved, but  the  disease  presents  a  more  or  less  diffuse  or  infiltrated  char- 
acter.    In  a  case  supposed  to  be  of  this  nature,  which  was  brought  before 
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the  Pathological  Society  by  Dr.  Greeufield,*  the  right  lung  was  affected 
throughout,  while  the  left  was  quite  free  from  disease.  In  this  condition 
the  organ  is  distended,  and  in  a  state  of  full  expansion,  so  that  its  su^ 
face  may  be  marked  by  the  ribs.  The  pleura  is  generally  unaffected. 
The  lung  is  very  heavy,  and  the  involved  portion  of  its  tissue  is  dense,  firm, 
hard,  and  unusually  resistant,  being  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  color, 
uniform  and  smooth  on  section.  Little  or  no  fluid  can  be  expressed  or 
scraped  from  the  cut  surface.  The  affected  parts  become  bloodless,  and 
the  vessels  disappear.  On  close  examination  of  a  section  minute  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  may  be  seen  running  in  all  directions.  Microscopically  most 
observers  have  detected  increase  of  the  epithelial  elements,  which  fill  the 
small  tubes  and  air-vesicles,  but  Wagner  affirms  that  the  epithelial  lining 
is  but  little  affected.  All  seem  agreed  that  there  is  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  alveolar  walls  and  minute  bronchi,  due  to  an  imperfectly  fibril- 
lated  and  nucleated  tissue,  which  undergoes  degenerative  changes.  Green- 
field describes  minute  bands  of  highly- vascular  fibrous  tissue  running  in 
all  directions  and  inclosing  groups  of  alveoli.  The  walls  of  the  vessels 
are  also  thickened,  and  in  course  of  time  their  channels  become  obliterated. 

The  most  characteristic  morbid  change  recognized  as  being  of  a  syphilitic 
nature,  is  the  presence  of  gummata  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.     They 
have  been  found  in  syphilitic  infants,  and  also  in  adults,  though  rarely. 
There  may  be  but  one  of  these  growths,  or  a  variable  number  may  be 
found  scattered  through  the  organs  indiscriminately,  though  they  are  said 
to  be  more  common  in  the  deeper  parts  (Wagner).     In  size  gummata    . 
in  the  lungs  usually  vary  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  but  they  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  large  egg.     They  are  generally  rounded,  well-defined,  and 
often  encapsuled.   At  first  they  appear  grayish  or  brownish-red,  homogene- 
ous-looking, firm,  and  dryish.     Like  other  gummatous  growths  they  tend 
to  undergo  degenerative  changes,  becoming  yellow  and  caseous.     Occa- 
sionally they  soften  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  cavities.     Microscopically 
the  tissue  is  found  to  consist  of  imperfect  fibres,  abortive  nuclei,  and  a 
few  fibre-ceils,  infiltrating  the  lung  structure,  and  thickening  the  alveoli, 
mixed  with  degenerative  products. 

Another  condition  usually  believed  to  be  due  to  syphilis,  but  al)out 
which  there  has  been  much  dispute,  consists  in  a  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia leading  to  fibroid  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  variously  distributed, 
and  causing  much  induration.  The  bases  and  roots  of  these  organs  seem 
to  be  more  affected  than  the  apices.  Often  the  growth  starts  from  the  surface, 
the  pleura  being  in  most  cases  thickened  or  adherent,  and  penetrates  thenoe 
into  the  interior  in  the  form  of  fibrous  bands.  The  lung  consequently  preaenta 
superficial  puckerings  and  depressions.  In  other  cases  the  morbid  change 
appears  to  start  from  gummata, or  from  a  chronic  contracting  peribroDchitis^ 
associated  with  ulcerative  inflammation  (Pye-Smith).    It  does  not  tenni- 
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nate  in  caseation,  but  ulceration  or  gangrene  may  occur.  The  involved 
bronchi  become  more  or  less  dilated.  Anatomically  and  histologically 
syphilitic  fibroid  infiltration  cannot  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
interstitial  pneumonia,  but  probably  the  tissue  is  more  vascular  in  the 
early  stages.  Dr.  Green  thinks  that  its  mode  of  growth  is  more  valuable 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  pulmonary  induration  than  its  charac- 
ters, and  that  it  originates  mainly  around  the  small  interlobular  blood- 
vessels. 

The  bronchial  tubes  may  be  the  seat  of  a  fibro-nucleated  growth  infil- 
trating their  submucous  tissue,  or  sometimes  involving  their  deeper  struc- 
tures. They  are  also  liable  to  ulcerations,  similar  in  character  to  those 
met  with  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  when  these  cicatrize  they  cause 
more  or  less  narrowing  and  thickening  of  the  tubes,  or  even  complete 
stenosis. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs  have  only  been 
found  at  post-mortem  examinations,  either  in  newly-born  children,  or  in 
individuals  who  have  not  presented  any  pulmonary  symptoms  during  life. 
In  some  instances  they  have,  however,  been  recognized  clinically,  and  the 
data  which  might  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung 
would  be  a  history  of  syphilis,  or  evidences  of  constitutional  taint  or  of 
implication  of  other  organs,  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  chronic  lung 
disease,  including  haemoptysis  at  an  early  period,  nud  phymca I  sitjus  indi- 
cating marked  induration  of  the  lung,  especially  if  limited  to  one  side 
and  involving  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  organ.  Signs  of  excavation 
may  also  become  developed.  The  progress  is  very  chronic,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  fever.  Treatment  may  aid  the  diagnosis,  if  it  should  happen 
that  marked  improvement  follows  the  administration  of  antisypliilitic 
remedies.  If  a  main  bronchus  should  be  obstructed,  serious  interference 
with  breathing  is  liable  to  arise. 

Treatment. — This  consists  either  in  the  employment  of  a  mercurial 
course,  or  in  the  administration  freely  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  latter 
being  the  course  of  treatment  usually  indicated.  Symptoms  connected 
with  the  respiratory  organs  may  need  to  be  relieved. 

III.  Rare  Morbid  Formations. 

Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  in  the  lungs,  and  in  some  countries 
they  seem  to  be  not  uncommon.  They  present  the  usual  characters  of 
hydatid  cysts,  and  may  rupture  and  discharge  their  contents,  or  become 
inflamed  and  suppurate,  forming  cavities.  Their  presence  might  be  sus- 
pect^ if,  along  with  signs  of  hydatids  in  other  organs,  physical  signs  were 
observed  in  connection  with  the  chest,  characteristic  of  localized  accumu- 
lation of  fluid.  The  expulsion  of  the  hydatid  membrane  or  of  echino- 
cocci  in  the  expectoration  would  be  the  only  positive  indication  of  the 
existence  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung,  of  which  I  have  met  with  one 
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example.     As  the  liiug  structure  becomes  destroyed,  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  assume  the  characters  of  a  form  of  phthisis. 

Sarcomata,  enchondromata,  osteoid^  and  myeloid  tumors  have  also  been 
found  rarely  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  hccmatomata,  but  they  have  only  been 
discovered  usually  at  post-mortem  examinations. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA, 

I.  Pleurisy — Inflammation  of  the  Pleura. 

j^TiOLOGY. — Exciting  caiises.  The  causes  of  pleurisy  may  be  enumer- 
ated thus:  1.  Direct  irritation  of  the  pleura, from  injury;  foreign  matten 
which  have  gained  access  into  its  cavity,  e.  ^.,  pus  or  air  ;  local  deposits  in 
the  pleura,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle  ;  diseased  bone ;  friction  or  pressure 
by  tumors.  2.  Cold  or  other  injurious  meteorological  influences,  though 
many  deny  any  such  mode  of  causation.  8.  Possibly  "  extreme  muscular 
overexertion  and  exertion  in  continuous  public  speaking"  (Anstie).  4. 
Extension  from  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  pericardium,  under  which 
class  of  causes  may  be  also  mentioned  the  pleurisy  which  accompanies 
pneumonia  in  most  cases,  or  which  complicates  other  pulmonary  affections, 
especially  phthisis.  5.  Blood-poisoning,  in  connection  with  various  acute 
febrile  diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  typhoid,  puerperal  fever,  or  acute 
rheumatism  ;  pyaemia  and  septiciemia,  Bright*s  disease,  or  alcoholism. 

According  to  its  mode  of  origin  pleurisy  has  been  divided  mio  primary 
or  idiopathic,  and  secondary.  The  former  is  due  to  some  cause  acting  im- 
mediately on  the  pleura,  the  patient  having  previously  been  in  good 
health  ;  the  latter  is  the  result  either  of  some  constitutional  affection,  or 
of  previous  visceral  organic  disease.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  inflammation  may  in  some  instances  be  brought  about 
by  a  slight  exciting  cause,  acting  upon  a  depraved  constitution,  which 
greatly  predisposes  to  serous  inflammations.  Of  other  predisposing  eavaet 
but  little  is  km^wn.  Pleurisy  may  occur  at  any  age.  Probably  it  is  moat 
common  during  the  colder  seasons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Like  other  inflammations  of  serous  mem- 
branes, pleurisy,  if  it  is  at  all  extensive  and  runs  a  regular  course,  is 
characterizeil  by  the  stages  of  vascularization,  lymph-exudation,  fluid 
eflusion,  absorption,  and  adhesion.  The  costal  pleura  seems  to  be  first 
aflccted  as  a  rule.  At  the  outset  the  anatomical  characters  include  bright 
redness  from  capillary  injection,  often  with  spots  of  extravasatioo,  dry- 
ness and  loss  of  polish  of  the  membrane,  with  thickening,  cloudiDeBS,  and 
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diiuinutioQ  in  consistence.  Then  exudation  covers  the  surface  more  or 
less  extensively,  varying  in  quantity  and  characters,  and  being  usually 
stratified.  A  sero-fibrinous  fluid  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  pleural  sac, 
in  some  cases  from  a  very  early  period,  in  which  float  fibrinous  flocculi, 
its  amount  varying  exceedingly,  and  it  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  fill  the 
sac  completely.  More  or  less  blood  may  be  present,  as  well  as  gas,  the 
latter  being  probably  due  to  decomposition.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the 
membrane  undergo  proliferation,  and  the  newly-formed  cells  are  seen  in 
the  exudation  and  fluid.  If  the  termination  is  favorable,  the  effusion 
is  absorbed,  much  of  the  exudation  is  also  taken  up  after  undergoing  de- 
generative changes,  while  the  remainder  becomes  organized  into  adhesions 
or  agglutinations,  these  also  sometimes  developing  from  papillary  vascular 
growths  which  arise  from  the  subepithelial  tissue. 

In  some  cases,  owing  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  system  or  to  ex- 
cessive formation  of  cells,  the  fluid  is  not  absorbed,  but  remains  and  becomes 
more  or  less  purulent.  The  exudation  may  also  become  caseous,  and  may 
thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  tubercle,  or  calcification  sometimes  occui-s. 

The  lung,  if  not  previously  consolidated,  is  first  floated  forwards  and 
relaxed,  and  afterwards  compressed,  until  ultimately  it  becomes  completely 
carnified.  If  the  pressure  is  soon  removed,  the  lung  will  expand  again  ; 
otherwise  it  is  in  dagger  of  being  rendered  permanently  useless,  or  of  un- 
dergoing further  destructive  changes. 

In  a  good  proportion  of  cases  pleurisy  is  limited  to  a  very  small  patch, 
which  is  covered  with  a  slight  exudation,  and  an  adhesion  soon  forms.  In 
a  few  instances  I  have  observed  distinct  evidence  of  extensive  formation 
of  lymph,  with  little  or  no  fluid  effusion.  Sometimes  the  serum  is  "  locu- 
lated  "  by  adhesions.  Rarely  pleurisy  is  bilateral,  being  then  generally 
associated  with  some  constitutional  diathesis. 

By  chronic  pleurisy  is  usually  meant  either  extensive  adhesion  of  the 
pleural  surfaces,  with  falling  in  of  the  side,  the  result  of  an  acute  attack  ; 
or  a  condition  in  which  the  eflusion  remains  and  cannot  be  absorbed,  being 
either  serous  or  purulent,  and  in  either  case  named  empycema;  or  where 
an  opening  has  been  formed,  through  which  there  is  a  permanent  dis- 
charge, either  externally,  fistulous  empycema,  into  the  bronchi,  or,  very 
rarely,  into  the  bowels.  Occasionally  the  disease  seems  to  be  chronic  in 
its  origin,  especially  when  of  a  secondary  nature ;  under  this  class  of  cases 
of  pleurisy  might  also  be  included  those  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
repeated  limited  attacks. 

If  there  is  abundant  effusion,  the  neighboring  organs  will  be  found  dis- 
placed, especially  the  heart,  in  cases  of  left  pleurisy.  This  is  partly  due 
to  pressure,  partly  to  elastic  traction  on  the  part  of  the  lung  which  is  free 
to  act.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  affirms  that  the  axis  of  the  heart  can  never 
diverge  beyond  the  vertical  line,  or  only  to  a  very  slight  degree,  so  that 
the  apex  does  not  point  to  the  right,  which  is  contradictory  of  the  state- 
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ments  made  by  other  observers.     The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  geDeral 
venous  system  are  often  overloaded. 

Symptoms. — In  all  serous  inflammations  the  symptoms  observed  are  of 
three  kinds,  viz.,  first,  those  directly  due  to  the  affection  of  the  membraDe 
itself,  and  of  the  tissues  immediately  adjoining;  secondly,  those  resulting 
from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  products  on  neighbor- 
ing organs  and  structures ;  and,  thirdly,  those  indicating  constitutional 
disturbance.  Much  variety  is  presented  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptonu 
of  pleurisy,  and  that  by  no  means  always  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  attack.  In  many  instances  which  are  common  enough  in  hospital 
out-patient  practice  where  the  disease  is  localized  in  a  small  patch,  the 
one  prominent  symptom  is  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  which  may  be  very 
severe,  increased  by  breathing  deeply  or  coughing,  as  well  as  often  hy 
pressure,  the  patient  being  disposed  to  lean  towards  the  affected  side, 
which  is  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  possible.  There  are  no  general  symp- 
toms. 

A  typical  case  of  acute  primary  pleurisy  with  efliision  has  the  following 
clinical  history.  At  the  outset  several  chills  are  generally  felt,  not  of  » 
severe  character,  accompanied  or  soon  followed  by  certain  local  and  gen- 
eral symptoms. 

Local. — Acute  pain  is  felt,  usually  in  the  iuframajnmary  or  infra-axil- 
lary region,  of  a  dragging,  catching,  or  stitchlike  character,  increased  by 
breathing  or  coughing,  and  often  attended  with  superficial  or  deep  tende^ 
ness.  The  sharpness  of  the  pain  is  often  evidenced  in  the  expression, 
posture,  and  mode  of  breathing  of  the  patient.  Respiration  is  carried  on 
in  a  hurried,  shallow,  and  irregular  manner,  but  there  is  no  actual 
dyspnoea  at  first,  and  the  number  of  respirations  is  rarely  above  from  30 
to  35.  Later  on  evident  dyspnoea  is  observed  should  much  fluid  be  poured 
out,  which  varies  in  its  degree,  being  in  some  cases  very  severe  or  evco 
urgent.  Cough  is  generally  present,  though  the  patient  tries  to  repress 
it;  it  is  short  and  hacking,  generally  dry,  or  at  least  unattended  with  any 
particular  expectoration.  Sometimes  a  cough  is  excited  by  making  the 
patient  sit  up  or  bend  forward.  At  first  the  patient  usually  prefers  to  lie 
on  the  affected  side,  but  later  on  there  is  no  uniformity,  for  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  patients  with  one  pleura  full  of  fluid  habitually  rest  on  the 
healthy  side. 

General. — Pyrexia  is  observed,  but  it  is  not  very  marked,  and  the  tem- 
perature has  no  typical  course.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  varying  usually 
from  90  to  120,  full  and  bounding,  but  deficient  in  resistance,  as  evidenced 
by  the  sphygmograph  (Anstie).  The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  altered 
somewhat,  but  not  to  any  great  degree.  There  is  but  little  prostration. 
Disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  headache,  and  other  symptoms  aM)- 
ciated  with  the  febrile  state,  are  present  more  or  less.  The  urine  may  be 
slightly  albuminous. 

Course  and  Progress. — In  favorable  cases  of  pleurisy  the  symptol 
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subside  io  a  few  days,  and  the  fluid  is  absorbed.  Should  this  not  happen, 
the  only  remaining  symptom  in  many  instances  is  a  little  dyspncea  or 
shortness  of  breath,  and  this  may  be  the  case  even  when  there  is  abun- 
dant fluid  in  the  pleura.  Ultimately  the  effusion  may  in  time  betaken  up, 
or  be  discharged  through  the  bronchi  or  externally,  unless  it  is  removed 
by  operation.  In  cases  of  chronic  effusion  pyrexia  often  continues,  the 
skin  being  hot,  dry,  and  harsh,  and  the  pulse  frequent  but  weak.  The 
patient  wastes  and  becomes  much  debilitated.  Gi^dema  of  the  affected 
side  and  extreme  clubbing  of  the  finger-ends  are  sometimes  noticed.  Fis- 
Udous  empycRma  is  generally  attended  with  great  weakness,  loss  of  flesh, 
and  a  tendency  to  hectic  fever.  The  hair  frequently  falls  off.  Ultimately 
symptoms  of  phthisis  or  tuberculosis  may  arise.  The  formation  of  pus  has 
been  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  repeated  rigors,  but  certainly  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Perforation  into  the  bronchi  is  attende<l  with  profuse 
expectoration  of  matter.  Should  extensive  adhesions  form,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  side,  more  or  less  shortness  of  breath  remains,  with  a  liability 
to  pains  on  the  side  affected,  and  more  or  less  debility. 

It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  extensive  effusion  may  be  poured  out 
when  there  have  been  no  particular  symptoms  to  draw  attention  to  the 
chest — latent  pleurisy ;  and  this  is  especially  liable  to  happen  in  secondary 
pleurisy,  or  when  tlje  complaint  occurs  in  children.  Bilateral  pleurisy  is 
necessarily  a  serious  condition,  and  is  attended  with  dangerous  dyspnoea. 
Diaphragmatic  pleurisy  probably  gives  rise  to  very  severe  pain,  and  also 
interferes  greatly  with  the  act  of  breathing. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  early  stage  of  pleurisy  the  only  reliable 
physical  signs  are :  1.  Diminished  movements  on  the  affected  side  on  ac- 
count of  pain.  2.  Friction-fremituSf  which  is  exceedingly  rare.  3.  Friction- 
sound,  at  first  slight  and  grazing,  but  becoming  much  louder  when  lymph 
has  been  deposited.  It  may  be  limited  to  a  small  spot,  or  be  heard  more 
or  less  extensively  over  the  side. 

The  signs  attending  the  stage  of  fluid  effusion  are  usually  quite  charac- 
teristic, being,  however,  considerably  modified  by  its  quantity  and  mode  of 
accumulation.  Usually  the  evidences  of  effusion  are  first  observed  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  they  extend  upwards  more  or  less  rap- 
idly. 1.  The  side  is  enlarged  to  a  variable  degree,  and  the  spaces  are  often 
specially  affected,  being  either  flattened  or  bulged  out.  It  is  important  ta 
make  use  of  the  cyrtometer  in  determining  this  enlargement,  as  the  meas- 
urement may  be  actually  less  on  the  affected  than  on  the  healthy  side.  2. 
Movement  is  diminished  or  almost  completely  annulled.  3.  Vocal  fremitus 
is  deficient  or  absent  below,  in  excess  above  ;  there  being  frequently  an 
abrupt  transition  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other,  particularly  in  front. 
4.  Fluctuation  may  occasionally  be  detected.  5.  Percussion-sound  is  dull 
over  the  area  of  the  fluid.  Beginning  below,  the  dulness  may  ultimately 
extend  over  the  whole  side,  and  beyond  the  middle  line  for  some  distance. 
If  the  patient  has  assumed  the  recumbent  posture  at  an  early  period,  dul- 
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ness  is  sometimes  noticed  over  the  whole  of  the  back,  before  any  alter- 
ation in  percussion  is  observed  in  front.  It  may  be  movable  with  a  change 
of  posture  of  the  patient,  but  frequently  this  is  not  the  case.  In  many 
instances  an  abnormally  clear  or  tubular  sound  can  be  elicited  under  the 
clavicle  at  a  certain  stage,  and  the  transition  from  dulness  to  this  sound 
may  be  quite  abrupt ;  occasionally  the  percussion  here  simulates  crack- 
pot sound.  6.  Breath-sounds  are  absent  or  feeble  below,  exaggerated  or 
even  blowing  or  tubular  above.  7.  Friction-Bvund  may  or  may  not  be 
heard  at  the  margin  of  the  dulness.  8.  Vocal  resonance  is  diminished  or 
annulled  below,  increased  above,  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
being  often  marked,  -^gophony  is  heard  in  some  cases,  especially  about 
the  angle  of  the  scapula.  9.  Displacement  of  organs  is  an  important  sign 
of  pleuritic  effusion,  especially  of  the  heart.  Its  impulse  may  be  noticed 
far  over  on  the  right  side  in  cases  of  left  pleurisy,  while  its  sounds  are 
very  loud  here.  The  impulse,  however,  is  probably  connected  with  the 
right  ventricle.  The  diaphragm,  with  the  liver,  spleen,  or  stomach,  may 
also  be  depressed.  Some  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  a  car- 
diac murmur  seemed  to  be  due  to  displacement.  10.  Rarely  succuman 
gives  rise  to  a  splashing  sensation  or  sound,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air 
and  fluid  in  the  pleura. 

Absorption  may  be  traced  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  signs  de- 
scribed, and  their  restoration  to  the  normal ;  often  accompanied  with  the 
development  of  a  loud  redux  friction-sonndj  and  sometimes  with  frietion- 
fremitus,  Dulness  may  continue  for  some  time.  In  favorable  cases  the 
side  resumes  its  proper  form  and  size,  and  the  lung  expands.  The  heart 
occasionally  remains  in  its  abnormal  position,  owing  to  adhesions  ;  or  goes 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  or  lies  more  or  less  freely  movable  in  the 
chest.  Should  the  lung  remain  unexpanded  the  signs  are:  1.  General  re- 
traction of  the  side,  the  ribs  being  crowded  together,  the  shoulder  low- 
ered, all  the  diameters  of  the  chest  diminished,  especially  the  antero- 
posterior, and  the  spine  curved,  usually  to  the  diseased,  occasionally  to 
the  healthy  side.  2.  Movements  null  or  greatly  lessened.  3.  Deficieni 
resonance  on  percussion.  4.  Feeble  respiratory  sounds  over  the  side  gen- 
erally; or  in  some  parts  of  bronchial  quality.  Fistulous  empytcma  is  fol- 
lowed by  extreme  retraction  of  the  side.  If  the  lung  is  permanently  con- 
densed, signs  may  subsequently  be  noticed  indicating  that  the  organ  has 
undergone  destructive  processes. 

The  signs  of  fluid  are  now  and  then  observed  on  both  sides.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  they  are  limited  in  the  locidated  variety  of  pleurisy,  which 
may  cause  local  bulging.  The  fluid  sometimes  makes  it^  way  to  the 
surface,  and  even  points  like  an  abscess;  or  in  rare  instances  it  exhibits 
pulsation  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart.  Should  an  empyema 
open  into  the  bronchi,  rales  will  be  heard  over  the  lung,  and  sometimes 
pneumothorax  is  produced.     In  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  there  may  be  no 
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physical  signs,  except  cessation  of  all  abdooiiDal  movements  during  re8pi- 
ration. 

In  children  some  important  modifications  of  the  ordinary  physical  signs 
of  pleuritic  efiusion  are  noticed.  The  chest,  being  very  yielding,  is  dilated 
considerably  and  at  a  very  early  period,  while  the  organs  are  compara- 
tively less  displaced  than  in  adults.  Bronchial  breathing  and  vocal  reso- 
nance often  persist  even  when  the  thorax  is  apparently  full  of  fluid,  as 
judged  by  the  dulness.  This  is  noticed  in  adults  in  rare  instances,  or  the 
breathing  may  be  actually  tubular. 

Old  adhesions  resulting  from  previous  attacks  may  influence  the  signs 
of  pleurisy  considerably;  as  well  as  morbid  conditions  of  the  lung  with 
which  it  may  be  associated. 

Terminations. — 1.  Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  pleurisy,  after  absorption  or  remeval  by  operation  of  any  fluid,  the  lung 
expanding  fairly,  but  being  more  or  less  adherent.  2.  Death  is  a  rare 
event  in  acuta  cases,  unless  the  pleurisy  is  bilateral,  or  is  associated  with 
some  serious  constitutional  or  local  disease.  It  may  happen,  however, 
from  the  mere  mechanical  effects  of  the  fluid  effusion,  accompanied  with 
pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  sudden  death 
should  there  be  urgent  dyspnoea.  3.  Transition  into  chronic  pleurisy  is 
not  uncommonly  observed.  Under  this  would  be  included:  a.  Chronic 
effusion.  6.  Retraction  of  the  side  from  extensive  adhesions,  with  perma- 
nent binding  down  of  the  lung.  c.  Chronic  purulent  discharge,  either  by 
an  external  opening,  through  the  air-passages,  or  in  some  unusual  direc- 
tion, such  as  into  the  intestines.  In  these  cases  the  patient  may  ultimately 
either  sink  from  gradual  asthenia,  or  may  become  phthisical ;  or  some- 
times recovery  follows,  though  with  more  or  less  permanent  loss  of  the  use 
of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side. 

DiAONOsis. — This  subject  will  be  considered  later  on,  and  here  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  pleurisy  has  not  merely  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  affections  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  but  that  it  may  be  simulated  at  first 
by  painful  affections  of  the  chest-walls  ;  or,  in  the  stage  of  fluid  effusion,  by 
enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  hydatids  of  the  liver,  or  a  large  tumor 
within  the  chest.  Careful  physical  examination  has  mainly  to  be  relied 
upon  in  diagnosis. 

Proonobis. — This  involves  not  only  the  immediate  result  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  also  its  ultimate  issue.  Primary  pleurisy  ought  to  terminate 
favorably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  properly  managed.  It  is  more 
serious  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  poured  out;  to  the  time  that 
it  has  remained  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  to  its  tendency  to  become  puru- 
lent Severe  dyspnoea  is  a  dangerous  sign.  The  thermometer  and  sphyg- 
mograph  may  be  of  use  in  aiding  towards  a  prognosis.  Pleurisy  secondary 
to  constitutional  diseases  is  very  grave ;  also  when  it  occurs  in  advanced 
cases  of  chronic  alcoholism.    Bilateral  pleurisy  with  effusion  is  necessa- 
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rily  most  dangerous.     The  different  forms  of  chronic  pleurisy  are  often 
unfavorable. 

Discharge  of  pleuritic  fluid  through  the  lungs  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  most  untoward  termination,  but  I  have  known  eases  do  remarkably  well 
after  this  event.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  pus  forms,  or  when 
caseous  degeneration  is  proceeding,  there  is  a  danger  of  tuberculosis  being 
set  up ;  and  also  that  the  lung  may  undergo  destructive  processes,  phthisb 
being  thus  established. 

Treatment. — The  activity  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  man- 
agement of  pleurisy  must  differ  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  I  strongly 
protest  against  any  routine  practice  of  removing  blood,  blistering,  and  ad- 
ministering mercury  in  this  disease,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  is  even  at  the  present  day  by  no  means  an  uncommon  mode  of 
practice.  The  ultimate  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  not  merely  to  save 
the  patient's  life,  but  to  restore  the  parts  afiected  to  as  normal  a  couditioo 
as  possible. 

The  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  are: 
1.  To  subdue  the  inflammation,  and  diminish  the  amount  of  lymph  and 
fluid  poured  out.  2.  To  promote  the  absorption  of  these  morbid  product! 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  3.  To  remove  them  in  some  other  way  if  they  can- 
not be  absorbed.  4.  To  relieve  symptoms.  5.  To  support  the  strength  of 
the  patient. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  is  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
of  synovial  as  well  as  of  most  serous  membranes,  is  to  keep  the  structura 
affected  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest  as  can  be  obtained.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  should  also  be  the  primary  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
management  of  pleurisy.  For  some  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  special  attention  to  this  matter,  by  mechanically  fixing  the  side 
affected,  and  thus  limiting  or  preventing  its  movements,  and  am  firmly 
convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  therefrom.  The  followiDgii 
the  method  which  I  now  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  desired 
rest:  Strips  of  a  properly  adherent  plaster  spread  on  some  thick  materisl 
from  three  to  four  inches  wide  and  of  sufficient  length,  are  applied  around 
the  affected  side  from  mid-spine  to  mid-sternum  or  a  little  beyond.  Tbeee 
are  laid  on  over  a  variable  extent  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  include  the  whole  ndci 
It  is  best  to  make  the  application  from  below  upwards,  and  to  fix  the  strife 
of  plaster  in  an  oblique  direction  rather  than  horizontally.  The  patient 
being  directed  to  expire  deeply,  a  strip  is  fixed  at  mid-spine  and  drtwi 
tightly,  firmly,  and  evenly  around  the  side  in  the  direction  of  the  rihih 
f.  e,9  a  little  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  forwards;  then  anotiier 
strip  is  laid  on  across  this,  also  extending  from  mid-spine  to  mid-eteroail»bit 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first,  i.  e.,  obliquely  upwards  and  fenmdi 
across  the  course  of  the  ribs ;  the  third  is  to  follow  the  direotioD  ef  lit 
first,  overlapping  about  half  its  width,  the  fourth  that  of  the  ^mmi^gf^^M 
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SO  on  in  alternate  directions,  until  the  entire  side  is  included  if  required. 
Finally,  it  is  often  desirable  to  apply  over  the  whole  two  or  three  strips 
horizontally,  so  as  to  form  a  superficial  supporting  layer,  and  one  or  two 
may  also  be  passed  from  behind  forwards  over  the  shoulder,  these  being 
kept  down  by  another  strip  fixed  around  the  side  across  their  ends.  The 
good  effects  realized  by  this  method  of  treatment  when  efficiently  carried 
out,  have  been  as  follows :  1:  In  cases  of  limited  dry  pleurisy,  which  are  very 
common,  especially  in  connection  with  phthisis,  as  well  as  exceedingly  dis- 
tressing, it  gives  almost  invariably  complete  and  immediate  relief,  so  that 
patients  can  breathe  and  cough  comfortably,  and  are  able  to  follow  their 
occupations  without  any  difficulty,  which  is  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  work.  2.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  quantity  of  inflammatory  products  poured  out  will  be  limited  by 
maintaining  the  parts  in  a  state  of  rest.  I  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  result  has  been  realized  in  several  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  3.  The  rest  and  pressure  may  also  aid  absorption,  and 
I  have  found  this  mode  of  treatment  decidedly  efficacious  in  aiding  towards 
the  removal  of  modem  pleuritic  effusion.  4.  Occasionally  cases  of  pleurisy 
come  under  observation,  in  which  there  is  extensive  exudation  of  lymph, 
with  little  or  no  fluid,  and  this  remains  as  a  chronic  condition,  causing 
palpable  fremitus,  attended  with  most  unpleasant  sensations  to  the  patient. 
The  only  curative  end  that  can  be  attained  is  to  bring  about  adhesion  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  and  strapping  the  chest  will  most  certainly  effect 
this  purpose. 

Venesection  or  even  local  bleeding  is,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  ever  re- 
quired in  pleurisy.  Calomel  is  a  drug  which  had  better  be  avoided,  except 
as  an  aperient.  Many  cases  require  nothing  but  rest,  but  if  the  attack  is 
severe,  the  best  therapeutic  agents  at  the  outset  are  those  which  lower  the 
cardiac  action,  such  as  aconite,  veratrum,  or  tartar  emetic  in  small  doses, 
which  may  be  given  in  some  saline  mixture.  Opium  is  most  valuable  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  and  procuring  sleep,  Dover's  powder  being 
a  very  useful  preparation ;  or  morphia  may  be  injected  subcutaneously. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  chest  has  been  recommended. 

2.  Should  there  be  much  effusion — and  this  is  not  infrequently  the  con- 
dition detected  when  the  patient  comes  under  observation — free  counter- 
irritation  over  the  chest  may  prove  decidedly  beneficial,  by  means  of  re- 
peated blisters,  or  by  the  application  of  iodine  liniment,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  absorption.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  strap- 
ping the  side  has  certainly  appeared  to  aid  this  process,  when  the  fluid 
was  not  abundant.  Medicines  which  act  on  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys 
are  those  which  are  usually  relied  upon  as  the  most  efficient  agents  in  pro- 
moting absorption.  The  administration  of  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
with  infueion  of  digitalis  and  other  diuretics^  is  sometimes  beneficial. 
Foweriiil  purgatives  are  of  questionable  value,  and  should  be  employed 
with  caution,  if  at  all,  but  the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  opened. 
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Repeated  vapor  or  hot-air  baths  have  proved  serviceable  in  some  iDstaDces 
under  ray  care.  Dr.  Anstie  strongly  recommended  tincture  of  iron,  and  I 
have  found  this  preparation  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  many  cases  of 
pleuritic  eflTusion.  It  is  well  for  the  patient  to  avoid  liquids  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  adhere  to  a  diet  of  dry  food. 

3.  The  removal  of  pleuritic  effusion  by  paracentesis  thoracis,  which  wu 
formerly  only  adopted  as  a  last  resource,  iaf  now  regarded  almost  uni- 
versally, not  only  as  a  legitimate,  but  as  a  most  valuable  method  of  t^ea^ 
ment  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  cure.  At  a  discussion  held  on  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  Manchester,  in  1877,  which  was  introduced  by 
Drs.  Wilson  Fox  and  Clifford  Allbutt,  the  great  importance  of  operatiye 
interference  in  suitable  cases  was  generally  recognized,  but  at  the  same 
time  several  speakers  of  high  authority  expressed  their  opinion  that  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  its  too  frequent  adoption,  and  that  this  mode  of 
treatment  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  a  routine  measure.  In  this  opinion 
I  cordially  agree,  and  unless  there  should  be  urgent  symptoms  calling  for 
immediate  removal  of  the  fluid,  no  case  of  pleuritic  effusion,  either  acute 
or  even,  as  judged  by  the  history,  of  a  month  or  two's  duration,  should 
be  thus  treated  until  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  procure  absorption, 
especially  if  appropriate  treatment  has  not  been  previously  carried  out 
Several  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  I  fully  anticipated 
that  paracentesis  would  be  required,  but  where  the  effusion  rapidly  disap- 
peared under  treatment. 

In  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Parker  on  "  Pleuritic 
Effusion  in  Childhood,"  which  was  read  at  the  Manchester  meeting,  it  is 
recommended  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe  for  diagnostic  purposes  as  a 
matter  of  routine  in  doubtful  cases  of  chest  affections,  and  these  writers 
have  found  in  their  experience  that  after  an  exploratory  puncture  thus 
made  in  cases  of  serous  effusion,  and  the  removal  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fluid,  absorption  has  rapidly  followed,  where  medical  treatment  had 
already  failed.  I  have  also  met  with  instances  bearing  out  this  state- 
ment. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  briefly  any  strict  rules  as  to  the  cases  in  which 
paracentesis  is  indicated,  but  the  following  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  method  of  treatment  is  called  for  :  1.  When- 
ever there  is  a  large  effusion  accompanied  with  dangerous  symptoms, 
namely,  severe  dyspnoea,  and  especially  orthopnoea,  a  tendency  to  cyano- 
sis, or  symptoms  indicating  serious  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
heart.  In  such  cases  delay  is  highly  dangerous,  as  sudden  death  may 
occur  at  any  moment,  and  the  relief  which  follows  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  is  usually  very  marked.  2.  In  cases  of  considerable  effusion  which, 
after  a  fair  trial,  do  not  yield  to  treatment,  and  show  no  signs  of  ab- 
sorption. It  is  not  practicable  to  indicate  the  exact  amount  which  ealla 
for  interference,  so  much  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  patient^  the  con- 
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ditioD  of  the  chest- walls,  the  effects  which  the  effusion  seems  to  produce, 
and  other  circumstauces.  These  are  the  cases  which  give  most  difHculty 
in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  3.  In  all  cases 
of  double  pleurisy,  when  the  total  fluid  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  space 
equal  to  half  the  united  dimensions  of  the  two  pleural  cavities  (Anstie). 
4.  When  the  fluid  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  purulent.  In  doubtful 
cases  an  exploratory  puncture  may  be  first  made.  5.  When  a  spontane- 
ous opening  has  been  forme<l  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The 
existence  of  pyrexia,  of  some  constitutional  diathesis,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
or  of  general  debility,  does  not  contraindicate  paracentesis  in  pleurisy,  and 
the  removal  of  the  fluid  oflen  causes  marked  improvement  in  the  general 
symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  operation,  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  employ 
the  aspircUeur,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  the  indications  for  its 
withdrawal  being  severe  pain  and  dyspnoea,  violent  cough,  or  the  escape 
of  blood.  Barlow  and  Parker  recommend  in  recent  ca^es,  where  the  effu- 
sion IS  serous,  and  small  or  moderate  in  amount,  merely  to  use  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  and  thus  remove  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid.  Dr.  Southey 
has  treated  successfully  some  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  by  means  of  the 
small  trocars  and  canuls  which  he  employs  in  the  treatment  of  anasarca. 
In  some  exceptional  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  ordinary  trocar.  It 
is  probably  safer  to  exclude  air.  The  operation  may  need  to  be  repeated, 
especially  in  cases  of  purulent  effusion,  in  which  recovery  may  take  place 
after  several  evacuations  of  the  fluid,  which  becomes  gradually  less  and 
less.  In  other  instances,  the  pus  becomes  fetid,  or  is  so  from  the  first, 
and  then  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  free  opening,  or  to  introduce  a 
drainage-tube,  two  openings  being  made,  one  in  front  of  the  thorax,  the 
second  below  and  internal  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula  (Barlow  and 
Parker). 

In  cases  of  serous  effusion,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fluid ;  but  if  it  is  purulent,  as  much  as 
possible  should  be  taken  away.  Occasionally  it  is  desirable  in  cases  of 
purulent  pleurisy  to  use  stimulant  or  antiseptic  injections,  such  as  a  solution 
of  quinine  (gr.  v.  to  Sj),  weak  carbolic  solution,  or  diluted  tincture  of 
iodine  (1  part  to  4j.  The  plan  of  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  is  some- 
times resorted  to,  when  the  pus  is  fetid,  but  Barlow  and  Parker  point  out 
that  the  double  opening  dispenses  with  the  need  of  this  painful  and  some- 
times dangerous  process,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  children,  and 
they  affirm  that  if  it  should  be  required,  equal  advantages  are  derived  by 
placing  the  patient  daily  in  a  bath,  with  warm  water  sufficiently  high  to 
cover  the  upper  opening,  to  which  Condy's  fluid,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  previously  prepared  with  boiling  water,  is  added. 

The  spot  usually  selected  for  making  the  opening  in  performing  para- 
ocDtesis  is  the  6tb  space,  about  the  midaxillary  line ;  it  may  be  conve- 
niently made  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.     In  localized  effusions 
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the  opening  must  correspond  to  the  centre  of  maximum  dulness,  and  more 
than  one  puncture  may  be  needed  when  there  are  separate  and  dbtinet 
purulent  accumulations. 

4.  The  chief  symptom  likely  to  call  for  special  attention  in  cases  of  pleu- 
risy is  pain  in  the  side.  If  not  relieved  by  re^t,  the  best  plan  is  to  employ 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  If  the  side  is  not  strapped,  the  appli- 
cation  of  hot  fomentations,  linseed-meal  poultices,  or  sinapisms  may  be 
tried.  Urgent  dyspnoea  calls  for  paracentesis  usually.  Cough  must  be 
relieved,  if  troublesome,  by  sedative  remedies. 

5.  Patients  suffering  from  pleurisy  need  not  be  kept  low  as  regards  diet, 
but  stimulants  are  not  to  be  given  at  first.  If  the  strength  fails,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  abundant  nutritious  food  is 
required,  with  wine  or  beer.  Quinine,  iron,  mineral  acids,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  other  remedies  of  this  kind  are  also  very  useful  at  this  time. 

6.  The  treatment  of  secondary  pleurisy  must  be  guided  by  the  conditioD 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Lowering  measures  are  especially  to  be 
avoided  in  this  class  of  cases. 

II.  Hydrothorax — Dropsy  of  the  Pleura. 

-Etiology. — Hydrothorax  is  almost  always  a  part  of  general  drop^j 
from  cardiac  or  renal  disease.  The  effusion  is  said  to  be  in  rare  instances 
of  an  active  kind,  associated  with  cancer  or  tubercle. 

Anatomical  CnARACTEiis. — More  or  less  clear  serous  fluid  is  found  in 
both  pleural  sacs  compressing  the  lungs.  No  signs  of  inflammation  are 
present. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea,  with  signs  of  deficient  blood-aeration,  are  the 
only  symptoms  of  hydrothorax  resulting  from  mechanical  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  there  is  generally  much  distress,  because 
this  condition  is  added  to  some  previous  serious  aflection,  and  because  both 
sides  are  involved.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of- fluid  in  both  pleurae; 
not  excessive  in  amount,  freely  movable,  without  friction-sound  or  fremitus, 
while  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule  this  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general  treatment 
for  dropsy.  Dry  cupping  over  the  chest  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  some  instances.  In  extreme  cases  paracentesis  might  be  indicated  in 
order  to  aflbrd  temporary  relief. 

III.   H^:M0TH0RAX — HiEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  PlEURA. 

w3Ctiology. — More  or  less  blood  may  be  mixed  with  pleuritic  eiBTusion 
of  inflammatory  origin,  or  with  the  ordinary  serum,  should  there  be  a 
scorbutic  or  purpuric  condition  present.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in 
any  quantity  in  the  pleura,  however,  is  due  to  one  of  the  following 
causes :  1.  JKupture  of  a  vessel  from  injury,  or  its  perforation  daring 
operation.    2.  Bursting  of  an  aneurism,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  most 
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interesting  example,  in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  between  the 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm  ruptured  into  the  left  pleural  cavity.  3.  Carci- 
noma of  the  lung  giving  way  into  the  pleura.  4.  Diffuse  pulmonary 
hsemorrhage  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  lung.  5.  Cancer  of  the  pleura 
itself. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea  is  felt  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  upon 
the  lung;  this  being  accompanied  with  evidences  of  loss  of  blood.  Death 
may  occur  very  speedily.  The  physical  sigm  are  merely  those  of  pleuritic 
accumulation,  either  liquid  or  solid,  according  as  the  blood  remains  fluid 
or  coagulates. 

Treatment. — In  most  non-traumatic  cases  of  hoemothorax  nothing 
can  be  done  but  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest.  Of  course  if  the  bleeding  is  due 
to  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  stop  it  by  surgical  means.  Paracentesis 
may  po&sibly  be  required. 

IV.  PneUxMOTHOrax — Hydropneumothorax. 

-^Etiology. — 1.  Pneumothorax  of  any  clinical  importance  results  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  from  perforation  of  the  lung^  owing  to  the  rup- 
ture of  a  phthisical  cavity.  In  very  rare  cases  the  lung  gives  way  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  or  in  connection  with  emphysema,  abscess,  gan- 
grene, hydatids,  or  cancer,  or  the  vesicles  may  rupture  from  violent  cough, 
especially  whooping-cough,  or  a  collection  of  air  or  blood  under  the  pleura 
may  perforate  the  latter.  2.  Perforation  may  take  place  from  the  pleura 
into  the  lung^  in  connection  with  empysema  or  abscess  of  the  chest-walls. 
3.  Injury  may  lead  to  pneumothorax,  viz.,  direct  perforation  from  without, 
laceration  by  fractured  ribs,  or  severe  contusion.  4.  The  stomach  or 
CBSophagus  has  in  very  rare  instances  ruptured  into  the  pleura.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  those  cases  in  which  gas  is  present  in  the  pleural 
cavity  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  fluid. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  gas  in  the  pleura  generally  consists 
of  oxygen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrogen  in  variable  proportions,  with, 
under  some  circumstances,  fetid  ingredients,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  may  fill  the  pleural  sac  completely,  compressing  the  lung,  or  is 
sometimes  limited  by  adhesions.  The  gas  tends  to  excite  inflammation, 
the  resulting  effusion  being  either  serous  or  purulent. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  here  those  symptoms 
which  are  indicative  of  perforative  pneumothorax.  Usually  a  sudden, 
very  intense  pain  in  the  side  is  experienced,  as  well  as  occasionally  a  sen- 
sation of  something  having  given  way,  and  of  fluid  pouring  out,  followed 
by  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  shock.  These  symptoms  in  many  in- 
stances immediately  follow  a  violent  cough.  The  dyspnoea  may  tempo- 
rarily diminish,  or  it  steadily  increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air 
accumulated,  until  constant  or  paroxysmal  orthopnoea  is  established.  The 
voice  becomes  feeble,  in  some  cases  to  complete  aphonia.    Cough  is  often 
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reDdered  difficult  and  ineffectual,  and  expectoration  ceases.  Occasionallj 
there  is  much  hypertesthesia  of  the  side.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  weak,  and 
small,  but  breathing  being  hurried  out  of  proportion,  the  pulse-respiratkm 
ratio  is  altered.  The  patient  generally  presents  an  anxious  and  distressed 
aspect,  and  soon  evidences  of  apnoea  become  apparent.  A  common  mode 
of  decumbency  at  first  is  dorsal,  with  the  head  raised  and  the  body  in- 
clined to  the  sound  side ;  or  the  patient  may  assume  a  kneeling  posture^ 
supported  on  the  elbows.  In  many  cases  the  posture  is  changed  fre- 
quently, and  when  fluid  collects  there  is  a  tendency  to  lie  on  the  affected 
side. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  severe  cases  of  pneumothorax 
the  symptoms  may  be  by  no  means  marked,  and  when  the  escape  of  air  is 
limited  by  adhesions  they  are  usually  comparatively  slight. 

Physical  Signs. — The  amount  of  air  accumulated,  the  presence  and 
quantity  of  fluid  mixed  with  it,  and  the  patency  or  closure,  as  well  as  tbe 
size  of  the  perforation  into  the  lung,  will   modify  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumothorax.     1.  The  side  is  enhrged,  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  tbe 
intercostal  spaces  being  widened  and  effaced,  or  even  bulged  out,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  chest  feels  smooth.     2.  Movements  are  deficient  or  an- 
nulled.    3.   Vocal  fremitus  is  weak  or  absent.     4.  Percussion  reveals  at 
first  increased  resonance,  the  sound  being  often  typically  tympanitic,  and 
this  may  be  noticed  considerably  across  the  middle  line.     Sometimes  it 
has  an  amphoric  quality.      If  the  amount  of  air  becomes  extreme,  there 
is  dulness  with  much  resistance.     When  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place,  dol- 
ness  will  be  observed  in  dependent  parts,  movable  with  change  of  posture 
usually.     Occasionally  at  the   line  of  junction  of  fluid  and   air  an  am- 
phoric note  can  be  elicited,  and  a  quivering  sensation  is  felt  by  the  fingers. 
5.  Respiratian  sounds  may  be  weak  and  distant,  or  almost  suppressed ; 
typically  amphoric  when  the  fistula  is  open,  with  a  metallic  echo,  or  alter- 
nately one  or  the  other.  A  whistling  inspiration  is  heard  in  rare  instances, 
due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  a  narrow  chink  into  the  pleura.  6.  Vocal 
resonance  may  be  feeble  or  absent,  or  exaggerated,  with  a  metallic  or  am- 
phoric echo,  while  the  whisper  in  some  cases  is  very  loud,  and  has  a 
marked   metallic   or  amphoric  character.     7.   Cough  may  also  have  a 
metallic  echo.     8.  Metallic  tinkling  is  sometimes  distinctly  produced  by 
breathing,  coughing,  or  speaking,  and  the  bell-sound  may  be  elicited.    9. 
Succussion  gives  rise  to  a  splashing  sensation  and  sound,  if  both  air  and 
fluid  are  present  in  the  pleural  cavity.     10.  Displacement  of  the  mediasti- 
num, heart,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  organs  is  observed  to  a.  variable 
degree.     11.-  The  heart-sounds  are  now  and  then  intensified  on  the  affected 
side,  and  attended  with  a  metallic  echo. 

Prognosis. — Though  a  very  grave  event,  pneumothorax  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  recovery  occasionally  taking  place.     It  is  less  dangerous  when 
^    localized.    In  some  instances  where  pneumothorax  has  occurred  in  oon- 
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nection  with  phthisis,  it  seems  to  have  delayed  the  progress  of  the  lung 
disease. 

Treatment. — I  have  ohtained  great  relief  in  some  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax from  strapping  the  side  firmly,  as  described  under  pleurisy.  If  the 
amount  of  air  is  considerable,  causing  urgent  dyspncea,  paracentesis  must 
be  performed,  and  pressure  may  be  afterwards  applied.  Dry  cupping  of 
the  chest  is  sometimes  useful.  Stimulants  and  antispasinodlcs  should  be  given 
to  counteract  shock  and  dyspncea.  Dr.  Walshe  recommends  repeated  in- 
halations of  small  quantities  of  chloroform.  Pleurisy  must  be  treated 
should  it  arise. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LUKGS 

AND  PLEUE.E, 

In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  bring  together  the  chief  pulmonary  dis- 
eases which  resemble  each  other,  and  to  point  out  their  diagnostic  marks. 
In  many  cases  they  can  only  be  severally  distinguished  by  a  full  consider- 
ation of  the  history  of  the  patient,  the  local  and  general  symptoms,  and 
the  physical  signs  present. 

1.  Acute  Pulmonary.  Affections. — The  characteristic  features  of 
the  principal  diseases  belonging  to  this  group  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Diagnostic  Table  of  Acute  Pulmonary  Diseases. 


1.  Mode  of 
invasion. 


2.  Sensa- 
tions 
about  the 
chest. 


3.  Cough. 


4.  Expec- 
toration. 


BRONCHITIS. 


CROUPOUS 
PNEUMONIA. 


CATARRHAL 
PNKUMONIA. 


PLEURISY. 


ACUTE  PHTHISIS. 


Coryza  and'  A  single,  se-  Gpnorallv  uc-'  Several  niodor-  Follows  acut<; 
other  symptoms jvere,  prolonged  cursufler  bron- ate  rigors  or  slinhtj  pneumonia,  bron- 
of"cofd."  Not  rigor  at  the  out-, chilis  or  i'«»l- chills,  if  auy.  Iu-chltis,or  catarrh.il 
marked    risors,  set  usually.  lapse,  and  with-, vasion     may     be  pneumonia;       or 


but  only  slight 
and  repeated 
chills,  if  any. 


Soreness,  heat, 
or  rawness   be- 
hind   the   ster- 
num. Muscuiar|but 
pains  from  and  diffused, 

cough.    Fei'liiig 
of  oppr^sion. 


out  distinct  rig-  very  insidious, 
ors.  I 


begins  with  severe 
rigors,  often  re- 
peated. 


Pain    in    the     Pains     abouti    Severe     stitch-l    Generally  pains 

side  frequently,  (ho  chest  ol'teu,  like  pain  in  side,  jin  various  parts  of 

not     St  itchlike,  I  but  not  special-  the  chest. 

more    dull  ly  localized. 


To  paroxysms, 
often  severe. 


Abundant ; 
changes  its  cha- 
racters as  the 
case  progr^aes 
from  mucoos  to 
muco-purulent, 
ete. 


Considerable,      Short,    hack-j    Slight,  and   pa-     Frequent 
and    in    parox-  iug  and  painful,  tient  tries  to  re-  violent  tits. 


and 


ysms. 


press  it. 


Considerable  ;    Often  less  than      Absent  or  very 


viscid,  tenacious 
and  "  rusty." 


before, 
"  rusty." 


Abundant;     oi- 


uotslight,  and  of  no  ther     brouchitic, 


special 
ters. 


charac- 


or  sometimes 

"  rusty,"  or  at- 
tended with 
luemoptysis. 
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Diagnostic  Table  of  Acute  Pulmonary  Diseases.    (Continued.) 


5.  Disturb- 
nnco     of 
breath- 
ing. 


6.  Degree 
of  py- 
rexia. 


7.  Aspect 
of  the 
patient, 
and  gen- 
eral con- 
dition. 


8.    Physi- 
cal signs. 


9.  Course 
and  ter- 
mination. 


BRONCHITL8. 


Sense  of  dysp- 
noea in  pro|w»r- 
tion  to  the  ex- 
t-  nt  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  uiay  be 
extn'me.  Piil^e- 
I respiration  ratio 
n<)t  pro|K)riion- 
ately  altered. 

'  Often  absent 
or  slight,  and 
temperature 
rarely  above 
100*^  to  102^. 
Skin  moist. 


CROUPOUS 
PNKUMOKIA. 


Very  rapid 
breathing,  and 
much  perver- 
sion of  pulse- 
rct>piration  ra- 
tio, but  not  pro- 
|>ortionate  feel- 
ing of  dyspnoea. 


CATARRHAL 
PSKUMOMIA. 


Rapidity  of 
breathing  in- 
creased when, 
the  complaint 
follows  bron- 
chitis; but  feel- 
ing of  dyspnoea 
may  be  less. 


PLEURISY. 


I 


Quick,  shallow 
breathing  at  first, 
but  less  disturb- 
ance of  pulse-res- 
piration ratio 
than  in  pneum^.v- 
nla.  Later  on 
more  or  less  actual 
dyspnoea. 


ACUTE  PBTUIIBL 


Great  dyspiMHL 
and  very  huninai 
breathing,  e3it|ied- 
ally  in  the  iuixv-- 
cular  form. 


Often  Tery  bifk, 
especially  in  the 
tuWrcitlar  foni, 
but  no  regularity 
in  tempermtoK.   I 


Considerable;  Temperature|  Not  great,  and 
temfiorature  high,  l>ut  there  no  regularity  in 
usually  high,  are  considerable  course  of  teniper- 
103^,  104°  l<»r)0  reinis>ions,  at  ature.  Skin  not 
or     more,    and  irregular  inter-;acridly  hot.  ^ 

runs    a   regular  vuls. 
I  course.  Skin  ac-l  |  !  | 

'  ridly    hot    aud>  i  | 

i  'dry-  I  I  I 

Tendency    to     Marked  flush-'  Face  is  usually     Nothing  special.     Severe    prostn- 
cyauosis  if  the  ingorface,oftei.  flushed.      Often  No  particular, tion     and    weak- 

disease  is  exten-  unilateral.  Not  much  anxiety  prostration,  or  ueas,  with  profuse. 
hive.  In  some  cyanotic.  Usu- and  restlessness,  tendency  to  cy- penpiralinn,  asd 
cases  adynamic  ally  great  pros-  with  loAxofflesh  anosis.  'rapid  wasting.  la 

symptouis      set  tration.  and  strength,     j  the        tubercular 

jin.  I  I  I  form         extreme 

'  I  iadynamia.  i 

I  ;  I  I 


Various  dry 
land  mucou« 
r&les  and  rhon- 
,chal  fremitus. 
Signs  of  obstruc- 
ition  of  bron- 
chial tubes  in 
,some  cases. 

More  or  less  bl- 
jlateral.  Mucous 
r&les  chiefly  to- 
I  wards  bases;  dry 
rhonchi  at  up- 
I  per  part  of 
chest. 


,  Variable.  No 
crisis.  Tendency 
,to  death  bv  ap- 
noua  or  adyna- 
Imia  in  capillary 
bronchitis. 


At  first  crepi- 
tant rlionchus; 
followed  by 

signs  of  consol- 
idation, viz.,  di- 
mini!«hed  move- 
ment ; increased 
vocal  fremitus ; 
dulness;  bron- 
chial or  tubular 
breathing;  in- 
creased and  me- 
tallic vocal  re- 
sonance ;  finally 
signs  of  resolu- 
tion. Usually 
one  base  is  af- 
fected. The  side 
is  not  notably 
enlarged ;  nor  is 
there  any  dis- 
placement of  or- 
gans. 

Often  a  mark- 
ed crisis,  and 
disease  ends 
within  a  certain 
period. 


There  may  be' 
signs  of  consoli- 
dation, in  scat- 
tered spots,  with 
rftles.  Both 

lun^p  are  usual- 
ly   iDvolved    in' 
irregularly  scat- 
tered     patches. 
When  t-ne    dis-, 
ease  follows  ex- 
tensive pulmon-, 
ary        collapse, 
there  may  be  a 
peculiar     pyra- 
midal   form    of 
dulness. 


At  first  friction- 
sound  or  fremitus; 
succeeded  by  signs 
of  fluid,  viz.,  side 
often  enlarged ; 
movements  inter- 
fered with;  dimin- 
ished vocal  fremi- 
tus; dulne&s,  0C-, 
casionallv  mova- 
ble ;  weak  or  sup-^ 
pressed  breathing 
and  vocal  reso- 
nance ;  oegophony 
sometimes;      and 


At  first  mereW 
signs  of  broDdi(- 
tis;  followed  by 
consolidatloii,  j 
softening,  or  ex- 
cavations in  dif- 
ferent parts,  et-j 
pecially  towardtj 
the  bases.  In  the' 
tubercular  fora 
frequently  scat> 
tenxl  rftfes  eon-' 
stitute  the  only 
physical  signs. 


displacement     of 


organs;  finally, 
signs  of  absorp-| 
tion,  with  redux 
friction-sound  or^ 
fremitus.  Usually! 
on  one  side. 


I 

No  crisis,  and'  No  crisis,  and'  GeocniUy  ▼ery! 
course  often  course  very  vari-  rapid  eoursef  ana 
prolonged.  able.  {fatal  teruiinatioB. 


It  is  impossible  in  an  arrangement  like  the  preceding  to  do  more  than 
indicate  in  a  general  way  the  main  differences  between  the  ordinary  acute 
pulmonary  diseases.  It  must  be  remembered  that  non-typical  cases  are 
met  with,  and  also  that  these  affections  are  often  presented  in  various 
combinations.  Usually  the  chief  matters  as  regards  diagnosia  are  to 
distinguish  bronchitis  from  pneumonia,  especially  catarrhal  pneumonia 
complicating  bronchitis ;  basic  pneumonia  from  pleuritic  effusion ;  acute 
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phthisis  from  either  form  of  pneuraonia  or  from  extensive  bronchitis,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  acute  phthisis  from  each  other. 

The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  congestion  and  its  consequences,  as  well  as 
of  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  of  these  morbid  conditions.  It  is  oflen  difficult  to  diagnose 
between  mere  fobtdar  collapse  and  lobular  pneumonia^  but  the  thermometer 
will  afford  important  aid  in  distinguishing  these  conditions  from  each 
other. 

2.  Occasionally  a  case  comes  under  observation  where  one  side  is  en- 
targedy  and  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  physical  signs  are  due  to 
fluid  or  to  very  extensive  solid  accumulation,  especially  secondary  cancer  of 
the  lung.  Under  such  circumstances  the  diagnosis  must  be  founded  on  : 
a.  The  history  of  the  case,  b.  Certain  physical  signs,  viz. :  in  consolidation 
the  chest  is  uneven  on  its  surface;  there  is  no  fluctuation,  but  a  marked 
sense  of  resistance  is  experienced  on  percussion  ;  as  a  rule  also  bronchial 
breathing  is  heard,  with  increased  vocal  resonance  and  conduction  of  the 
heart-sounds,  though  there  may  be  complete  absence  of  breath-sounds 
and  voice,  except  perhaps  in  certain  spots,  such  as  close  to  the  spine. 
c.  The  symptoms  present,  and  the  general  condition.  In  consolidation 
pressure  symptoms  are  frequently  noticed ;  there  is  more  severe  cough, 
with  expectoration,  and  the  sputa  may  have  special  characters,  haemop- 
tysis being  also  not  uncommon.  Should  there  be  any  actual  uncertainty 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  employment  of  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  aspirateur,  or  a  small  exploratory  suction  trocar,  by 
means  of  which  some  of  the  fluid,  if  present,  may  be  removed  for  examina- 
tion, and  no  damage  is  done  if  there  is  none. 

3.  There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  signs  of  excess  of  air  within  the 
chest  are  observed,  viz.,  emphysema,  hypertrophy  of  the  lungs,  and  pneumo- 
thorax. There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  separating  the  two  former,  and 
they  are  oflen  more  or  less  associated.  Hypertrophy  is  generally  unilateral, 
following  some  affection  which  evidently  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
opposite  lung,  while  the  breath-sounds  are  simply  exaggerated,  and  there 
are  no  symptoms.  Emphysema  is  usually  bilateral ;  expiration  and  the 
accompanying  sounds  are  much  prolonged  ;  dry  rales  are  often  heard,  and 
there  is  characteristic  dyspnoea.  The  mode  and  conditions  of  onset,  severity 
and  nature  of  the  symptoms,  almost  invariably  unilateral  character,  great 
enlargement  of  side,  with  typical  tympanitic  percussion-sound,  amphoric 
breathing,  and  other  marked  physical  signs,  render  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
motharax  from  the  other  affections  mentioned  perfectly  easy  as  a  rule. 

4.  Perhaps  as  difficult  a  matter  as  any  in  the  diagnosis  of  lung  affections 
18  to  distinguish  between  certain  morbid  conditions  which  are  attended  with 
retraction  of  one  side,  viz.,  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia ;  retraction  after 
pleurisy,  certain  cases  of  ordinary  phthisis,  collapse  of  Hie  lung,  and  infU- 
traied  cancer.    It  will  only  be  practicable  here  to  indicate  the  main  points 
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to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  are :  a.  The  previous  and  family 
history  of  the  patient  in  all  its  details,  and  the  duration  of  the  illneai. 
b.  The  nature  of  the  local  symptoms,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
presence  and  character  of  pain,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  sputa,  whick 
should  be  carefully  examined,  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  and  the  chtr 
acters  of  any  blood  expectorated,  being  points  of  much  importance,  c  The 
constitutional  and  general  condition,  as  indicating  tuberculosis  or  caDcer, 
emaciation,  debility,  or  pyrexia,  d.  The  presence  of  signs  of  tubercle  or 
cancer  in  other  parts,  e.  The  physical  signs  noted,  including  their  char 
acters,  their  seat,  as  to  the  part  of  the  lung  affected,  and  whether  one  or 
both  are  involved,  and  their  extent.  Chronic  jmeuinoniay  cancer,  and 
phthms  are  often  attended  with  signs  of  cavities,  these  being  in  the  laH 
affection  usually  most  marked  at  the  apex,  but  not  so  in  th&  othere.  In 
cancer  dulness  frequently  extends  across  the  middle  line.  It  is  importaot 
to  examine  thoroughly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  tumor  ii 
present  in  the  chest,  which  might  by  pressing  upon  a  bronchus  lead  to 
pulmonary  collapse,  and  also  to  look  for  other  signs  of  pressure,  which 
are  generally  associated  with  cancer.  /.  The  progress  and  duration  of  the 
case,  which  will  usually  help  considerably  when  there  is  any  obscurity. 

5.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  phthisis^  when  the  former  is  attended  with  profuse  purulent  ex- 
pectoration, and  with  general  wasting.  The  slow  progress  and  compara- 
tively slight  degree  of  emaciation,  absence  of  fever,  non-occurrence  of 
hsemoptysis,  and  absence  of  physical  signs  of  consolidation  followed  by 
cavities,  will  serve  to  characterize  mere  bronchitis  in  the  majority  of  caws, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  complaint  frequently  terminates  in 
phthisis.  For  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  phthisis  from  each 
other,  which  is  often  difficult,  reference  must  be  made  to  what  has  been 
stated  when  discussing  its  varieties. 

6.  It  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  &ny  fluid  in  the  pleura, 
and  the  cause  of  its  presence ;  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  fluid  in 
rare  instances  finds  itsVay  from  the  abdomen,  as  from  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  of  the  liver  or  kidney  through  the  diaphragm.  There  will  then 
have  been  previous  symptoms  indicative  of  either  of  these  conditions. 
With  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  cases  of 
pleuritic  effusion  after  inflammation,  it  is  impo.ssible  to  come  to  any  positive 
conclusion  without  making  use  either  of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  aspira- 
teur,  or  exploratory  trocar,  and  obtaining  some  of  it  for  examination. 
Barlow  and  Parker  found  that  in  children  the  signs  usually  regarded  as 
being  distinctive  between  serous  and  purulent  effusion  were  quite  unrelia- 
ble ;  but  they  regard  a  peculiar  anaemia,  with  an  earthy  complexion,  and 
especially  clubbing  of  the  finger  ends,  as  suggestive  of  eropyasma.  la 
children,  however,  if  the  fluid  has  remained  in  the  pleura  for  some  we6k% 
it  will  prolmbly  be  of  a  purulent  character.     Mere  hydrothorax  is  iUitiih 
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guished  from  inflammatory  effusion  by  the  following  characters :  a.  It  is 
usually  a  part  of  general  dropsy,  b.  Fluid  is  found  on  both  sides,  but  not 
in  excessive  quantity ;  it  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleurso, 
pushing  down  the  diaphragm,  but  not  displacing  the  mediastinum  and 
heart  as  a  rule ;  and  it  is  freely  movable,  c.  There  are  no  friction  phe- 
nomena, d.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  absent ;  but  dyspnoea  is  generally 
very  severe,  c.  There  is  no  pyrexia.  Hcemothorax  is  characterized  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs;  and  the  signs  of  loss  of  blood. 
If  there  is  any  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis,  the  aspirateur  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

7.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  symptoms  and  physical  signs  may  be  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  lungs,  which  are  due  to  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions not  originally  associated  with  these  organs,  such  as  rupture  of  a 
hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver  or  of  an  hepatic  abscess  into  the  pleura  or 
lung ;  a  hernia  of  the  stomach  through  the  diaphragm  ;  and  other  excep- 
tional lesions. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R.  L 


.1 ;:  ^  •  •^••-* 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATOBY  OBQANS, 

I.  Clinical  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Heart. 

The  evidences  of  disease  in  connection  with  the  central  organ  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  necessarily  not  confined  to  this  part  alone,  but 
must  be  more  or  less  apparent  throughout  the  entire  system.  It  is  essential 
to  notice,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  most  grave  organic  cardiac  mischief 
may  be  unattended  with  any  evident  symptoms ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  apparently  serious  disturbance  of  the  heart  may  be  observed  which 
is  entirely  of  a  functional  character.  Moreover,  other  diseases  are  often 
associated  with  cardiac  afiections,  especially  renal  and  pulmonary,  and 
these  may  greatly  modify  the  symptoms. 

1.  Various  subjective  sensations  are  often  experienced  about  the  cardiac 
region,  viz.,  pain,  either  constant  or  of  a  paroxysmal  and  anginal  charac- 
ter, oppression,  dragging,  sinking,  or  unpleasant  sensations  associated  with 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  such  as  palpitation,  irregularity,  jogging, 
rolling,  falling  back,  jumping  into  the  throat,  intermittency,  or  complete 
stoppage.  These  are  sometimes  attended  with  extreme  distress  and  dread 
of  death.  There  may  be  local  tenderness ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  relief 
may  be  afforded  by  pressure. 

2.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently  disturbed,  being  feeble  almost  to 
cessation,  excited,  palpitating,  irregular,  or  intermittent. 

3.  Symptoms  may  result  from  excessive  action  of  the  hearty  especially 
about  the  head  and  face,  such  as  dull  heavy  headache  with  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  rushing  of  blood,  throbbing  sensations,  giddiness,  noises  in 
the  ears,  flashes  and  specks  before  the  eyes,  flushing  of  the  face,  or  heat 
of  head.  In  short  there  are  the  usual  signs  of  active  cougestioDy 
which  may  even  terminate  in  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  or  in 
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rendered  difficult  and  ineffectual,  and  expectoration  ceases.  OccasioDallj 
there  is  much  hyperaesthesia  of  the  side.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  weak,  and 
small,  but  breathing  being  hurried  out  of  proportion,  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  is  altered.  The  patient  generally  presents  an  anxious  and  distressed 
aspect,  and  soon  evidences  of  apnoea  become  apparent.  A  common  mode 
of  decumbency  at  first  is  dorsal,  with  the  head  raised  and  the  body  in- 
clined to  the  sound  side ;  or  the  patient  may  assume  a  kneeling  posture, 
supported  on  the  elbows.  In  many  cases  the  posture  is  changed  fre- 
quently, and  when  fluid  collects  there  is  a  tendency  to  lie  on  the  affected 
side. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  severe  cases  of  pneumothorax 
the  symptoms  may  be  by  no  means  marked,  and  when  the  escape  of  air  is 
limited  by  adhesions  they  are  usually  comparatively  slight. 

Physical  Signs. — The  amount  of  air  accumulated,  the  presence  and 
quantity  of  fluid  mixed  with  it,  and  the  patency  or  closure,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  perforation  into  the  lung,  will   modify  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumothorax.     1.  The  side  is  enlarged,  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  the 
intercostal  spaces  being  widened  and  effaced,  or  even  bulged  out,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  chest  feels  smooth.     2.  Movements  are  deficient  or  an- 
nulled.    3.   Vocal  fremitus  is  weak  or  absent.     4.  Percussion  reveals  at 
first  increased  resonance,  the  sound  being  often  typically  tympanitic,  and 
this  may  be  noticed  considerably  across  the  middle  line.     Sometimes  it 
has  an  amphoric  quality.      If  the  amount  of  air  becomes  extreme,  there 
is  dulness  with  much  resistance.     When  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place,  dul- 
ness  will  be  observed  in  dependent  parts,  movable  with  change  of  posture 
usually.     Occasionally  at  the   line  of  junction  of  fluid  and  air  an  am- 
phoric note  can  be  elicited,  and  a  quivering  sensation  is  felt  by  the  fingers. 
5.  Respiration  sounds  may  be  weak  and  distant,  or  almost  suppressed  ; 
typically  amphoric  when  the  fistula  is  open,  with  a  metallic  echo,  or  alter- 
nately one  or  the  other.  A  whistling  inspiration  is  heard  in  rare  instances, 
due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  a  narrow  chink  into  the  pleura.  6.  Vocal 
resonance  may  be  feeble  or  absent,  or  exaggerated,  with  a  metallic  or  am- 
phoric echo,  while  the  whisper  in  .some  cases  is  very  loud,  and  has  a 
marked   metallic   or  amphoric  character.     7.   Cough   may  also   have  a 
metallic  echo.     8.  Metallic  tinkling  is  sometimes  distinctly  produced  by 
breathing,  coughing,  or  speaking,  and  the  bell-sound  may  be  elicited.     9. 
Succussion  gives  rise  to  a  splashing  sensation  and  sound,  if  both  air  and 
fluid  are  present  in  the  pleural  cavity.     10.  Displacement  of  the  mediasti- 
num, heart,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  organs  is  observed  to  a.  variable 
degree.     11.- The  heart-sounds  sire  now  and  then  intensified  on  the  affected 
side,  and  attended  with  a  metallic  echo. 

PiiOGXOsis. — Though  a  very  grave  event,  pneumothorax  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  recovery  occasionally  taking  place.  It  is  less  dangerous  when 
localized.    In  some  instances  where  pneumothorax  has  occurred  in  con- 
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nectioD  with  phthisis,  it  seems  to  have  delayed  the  progress  of  the  lung 
disease. 

Treatment. — I  have  obtained  great  relief  in  some  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax from  strapping  the  side  firmly,  as  described  under  pleurisy.  If  the 
amount  of  air  is  considerable,  causing  urgent  dyspnoea,  paracentesis  must 
be  performed,  and  pressure  may  be  afterwards  applied.  Dry  cupping  of 
the  chest  is  sometimes  useful.  Stimulanti  and  antUpasmodics  should  be  given 
to  counteract  shock  and  dyspnoea.  Dr.  Walshe  recommends  repeated  in- 
halations of  small  quantities  of  chloroform.  Pleurisy  must  be  treated 
should  it  arise. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LUKGS 

AND  PLEURAE. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  bring  together  the  chief  pulmonary  dis- 
eases which  resemble  each  other,  and  to  point  out  their  diagnostic  marks. 
In  many  cases  they  can  only  be  severajly  distinguished  by  a  full  consider- 
ation of  the  history  of  the  patient,  the  local  and  general  symptoms,  and 
the  physical  signs  present. 

1.  Acute  Pulmonary.  Affections. — The  characteristic  features  of 
the  principal  diseases  belonging  to  this  group  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Diagnostic  Table  of  Acute  Pulmonary  Diseases. 


1.  Mode  of 
invasion. 


2.  Seosa- 
tions 
about  the 
chest. 


3.  Cough. 


4.  Expec- 
toration. 


BRONOIITIS. 


CROUPOUS 
PXKUMOMIA. 


CATARRHAL 
PNEUMONIA. 


PLEURIHY. 


ACUTE  PHTHISIS'. 


Corysa     audi    A    iiinKl^,  »e-!    G«'nprally  oc-'    S*!veral    modcr- 


Follows      acut«^ 


other  «yniptoins,vere,  prolonged  cursafler  broii- aU*  rigors  or  Miuht 
of  "cold."  Not: rigor  at  the  out- chitia  or  col- rhills.  if  any.  In- 
marked  riffors,! set  usually.  ilup^e,  and  with- vasion  may  be 
hut  only  slight  out  distinct  rig- very  insidious.        begins  with  soverc 

and       repeated  'ors.  rigors,    often     re- 


pneuiu(»nia,  bron- 
chitis.or  catarrhal 
pneumonia;       or 


chills,  if  any. 


Soreness,  heat,:    Pain    in    the 
or  rawness    be-  side  frequently, 
hind    the   ster-lnot     stitchlike,  but  not  special 
num.  Muscular  but    more    dull  ly  localized. 
pains  from  and  diffused, 

cough.    Fei'ling 
of  oppression. 


•  "IS"'  "1 

pcated. 


Pains     al>out     Serere      stitch-'    Generally  pains 
the  chest  often,  like  pain  in  side.    In  various  part{>  of 


In  paroxysms, 
often  severe. 


Considerable,  Short,  hack-'  Slight,  and  pa- 
and  in  parox-  ing  and  painful,  tient  tries  to  rc- 
ysms.  press  it. 


the  chest. 


Abundant ; 
changes  its  cha-j viscid,  tenacious 
racters  as  the  and  "  rusty." 
case  progresses 
from  mucous  to 
muco-purulent, 
etc. 


Frequent 
violent  fits. 


and 


Considerable;    Often  less  than '    Absent  or  very!    Abundant;     oi- 
before,  not  slight,  and  of  noither     brunchitic, 

"  rusty."  ispeciai       charac-'or  sometimes 


ters. 


"  rusty,"  or  at- 
tended with 
htemoptysis. 
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and  hydrocele  have  been  supposed  to  be  occasionally  due  to  cardiac  affec- 
tions. 

6.  Very  dangerous  symptoms  may  arise  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  heart,  from  the  formation  of  clots  and  other  matters  in  it«  cavities,  por- 
tions of  which  are  also  liable  to  be  conveyed  into  the  circulation  as  emboli^ 
inducing  local  symptoms  associated  with  obstructed  arteries,  or  giving  rise 
to  general  contamination  of  the  blood. 

7.  In  exceptional  instances  certain  conditions  of  the  heart  or  pericardium 
may  originate  symptoms  by  causing  pressure  on  neighboring  structures, 

8.  Cardiac  affections  will  necessarily  influence  materially  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  from  which  most  important  information  may  be  gained.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  pulse  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  all  the 
particulars  to  be  presently  described ;  and  it  is  requisite  also  to  examine 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  arteries  are  in  a  condition  of 
degeneration  or  not. 

9.  In  rare  instances  rupture  of  the  heart  occurs,  with  consequent  escape 
of  blood,  necessarily  leading  to  grave  symptoms. 

II.  Clinical  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Arteries. 

1.  Occasionally  there  may  be  pain,  throbbing,  tension,  or  other  »ubje4^ive 
sensations  associated  directly  with  some  diseased  condition  of  an  artery ; 
and  tenderness  is  not  uncommon. 

2.  Pressure  on  neighboring  structures  gives  rise  to  an  important  class  of 
symptoms  in  connection  with  aneurismal  dilatation  of  arteries.  Only 
aneurisms  within  the  chest  or  abdomen,  however,  come  specially  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician.  At  present  the  symptoms  due  to  pressure  within 
the  chest  will  alone  be  considered.  They  may  result  from  the  pressure  of 
any  mediastinal  tumor,  and  therefore  the  description  here  given  will  apply 
to  all  forms  of  mediastinal  enlargement,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the 
exact  symptoms  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  situation,  shape,  sixe, 
direction  and  rate  of  growth,  and  other  characters  of  the  tumor ;  that  it  is 
rare  for  the  whole  of  those  mentioned  to  be  observed  in  the  same  case;  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  change,  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
growth  or  other  causes.  The  modes  in  which  pressure  contributes  to  the 
production  of  symptoms  may  be  summed  up  generally  as  follows :  a.  By 
causing  displacement,  as  of  the  heart,  trachea,  or  large  vessels,  and  alte^ 
ing  the  relation  of  orifices,  b.  By  pressing  upon  hollow  tubes  or  orgaitf, 
and  obstructing  them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  e.  g,,  the  air-tubeB, 
oesophagus,  great  vessels,  thoracic  duct,  heart,  c.  By  compressing  the  sub- 
stance of  organs,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  performing  their  fiinc- 
tions,  e.  g,,  the  lungs,  d.  By  leading  to  actual  destruction  of  tiraues,  as  of 
the  chest- walls,  spinal  cord,  walls  of  hollow  tubes,  pericardium  or  heait> 
lungs,  nerves,     e.  By  irritating  or  paralyzing  nerves,  symptoms  beiog often 
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thus  set  up  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  mischief.    /.  By  exciting  local 
ioflammation,  ending  in  exudation,  adhesions,  or  suppuration. 

Such  heing  the  general  effects  of  pressure,  the  special  symptoms  may  be 
considered  according  as  the  pressure  tends  in  an  outward  or  centrifugal^  or 
an  inward  or  centripetal  direction. 

(i.)  Centrifugal  JSympioma. — In  addition  to  obvious  physical  signs,  pres- 
sure on  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  will  excite  pain,  either  neuralgic  or  due 
to  inflammation  of  various  structures,  or  to  destruction  of  bone,  when  it 
tends  to  be  heavy,  grinding,  or  gnawing  in  character.  When  neuralgic, 
the  pain  often  shoots  in  various  directions,  as  up  along  the  neck  or  down 
the  arm.  There  may  be  merely  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression,  or  heat ; 
or  indefinable  feelings  may  be  complained  of.  Tenderness  is  frequently 
observed,  and  sometimes  extreme  hyperasthesia.  Actual  paralysis  of 
nerves  may  ultimately  be  caused.  If  the  vertebral  column  is  eaten 
through,  symptoms  associated  with  the  spinal  cord  are  set  up,  first  indica- 
tive of  irritation,  and  subsequently  of  destruction. 

(ii.)  Centripetal  Symptoms. — a.  Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
or  pulmonary  artery  will  interfere  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs, 
and  thus  aid  in  causing  dyspnoea,  while  it  leads  to  general  overloading  of 
the  venous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  very  liable  to  be  disturbed 
when  this  organ  is'pressed  upou.  b.  Obstruction  of  the  main  arteries — 
innominate,  carotid,  or  subclavian — will  alter  the  characters  of  the  corre- 
sponding carotid  or  radial  pulse,  diminishing  its  fulness  and  force,  or  de- 
laying it.  c.  Most  important  symptoms  result  from  pressure  on  the  large 
systemic  veins,  usually  the  superior  vena  cava,  either  innominate,  or  the 
vena  azygos  major.  Very  rarely  is  the  inferior  cava  interfered  with. 
Venous  congestion,  oedema,  enlargement  of  capillaries  and  veins,  the  forma- 
tion of  coagula,  or  actual  rupture  of  vessels  follow,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  symptoms  necessarily  depending  upon  the  vein  which  is  obstructed, 
being  usually  confined  to  the  head,  face,  neck,  chest,  and  arms,  and  either 
bilateral  or  unilateral.  The  face,  especially  the  lips,  is  often  puflied  and 
livid,  presenting  distended  capillaries.  The  neck  may  be  full,  thickened, 
and  tumid-looking,  having  a  peculiar  spongy  or  elastic  feel,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  erectile  tissue.  The  throat  is  often  congested  and  forms 
abundant  secretion.  More  or  less  severe  cerebral  symptoms  result  from 
the  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  deafness  is  sometimes  complained 
of.  If  the  vena  azygos  is  pressed  upon,  there  are  signs  of  spinal  conges- 
tion, viz.,  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Should  the  inferior  cava  be  interfered  with,  there  will  be  anasarca  of  the 
legs  and  abdominal  walls,  accompanied  with  ascites  and  other  signs  of 
obstruction  involving  the  abdominal  circulation,  d.  Rarely  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  are  compressed,  causing  pulmonary  congestion  and  its  conse- 
quences, e.  The  various  morbid  conditions  set  up  in  connection  with  the 
main  air-tubes  or  lungs  will  cause  more  or  less  severe  dyspnoea,  cough, 
haemoptysis,  alterations  in  voice,  and  other  symptoms.   Frequently  marked 
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Diagnostic  Takle  of  Acute  Pulmonary  Diseases.    (Continued.) 


BRONCUITIS. 


a.  Disturb- 
ance    of 
breath- 
iug. 


6.  Degree 
of  py- 
rexia. 


8cnA0  of  <^y»i>- 
mra  in  ]iro|Mir- 
lion  to  the  ex- 
t  lit  of  the  dlH- 
cu^o ;  may  l>e 
extreme.  Pnljie- 
respiration  ratio 
not  pro|>ortiou- 
utely  altered. 

OftoD  absent 
or  slight,  and 
temporaturo 
rarely  ab«>ve 
100^  to  102^. 
Slcin  muittt. 


<'ROUPOUS 
PMKI.'MONIA. 


Very  rapid 
breathing,  and 
much  p«»rver- 
hIou  of  pulse- 
rehpiratlon  ra- 
tio, but  not  pro- 
|>ortionate  leel- 
mg  of  dyspnoea 


CATARRHAL 
PNEUMONIA. 


Itopidity  of 
bn*atliing  in- 
creased when 
the  complaint 
follows  bron- 
chitis: but  feel- 
ing of  dyspnuea 
_may  be  less. 


PLEURISY. 


I 


ACUTK  pirrnniB. 


Considerable; 
tom|>erature 
'usually  high, 
hW,  101°,  nm° 
or  more,  and 
runs  a  regular 
course.  Skin  ac- 
ridly hot  and 
dry. 


I  Temperature 
high,  but  there 
are  considerable 
run)is>ions,  ut 
irregular  inter- 
vals. 


Quick,  shallow 
breathing  at  fir»t, 
but  less  disturb- 
ance of  pulse-res- 
piration ratio 
than  in  pneumo- 
nia. Later  on 
more  or  less  actual 
dyspnoea. 

Not  great,  and 
no  regularity  in 
course  of  temper- 
ature. Skin  not 
acridly  hot. 


Great  djspDcn, 
and  very  hurried 
breathing,  c«peci- 
ally  in  the  tuber> 
cular  form. 


,  Often  Tery  hich, 
especially  in  the 
tuWrcular  form,' 
but  no  regularity' 
in  temperature.    ' 


I 


7.  Aspect  '  Tendency  to  Marked  flush-'  Face  is  usually 
of  the  cyanosis  iif  the  ingofface.ofiei.  flusbed.  Often 
patient,  disease  is  exten- unilateral.  Not  much  anxiety 
and  gen-  Mve.  In  some  cyanotic.  Usu- and  restlesnness, 
era]  con-  cases  adynamic  ally  great  pros- with  loss  of  flesh 
dition.        symptouut      set  tratiun.  and  strength, 

in.  I 


Nothing  special.     Serere   prostra- 
No  |)articular  tion     and    vi*ak- 

pn)stration,  or.ness.  with  profuM 
tendency  to  cy- persniration.  and 
anusis.  rapia  wasting.  In 

the  tubercular 
form  extreme 
adynamia. 


8.    Physi- 
cal signs. 


Various  dry 
|aud  niucoub 
rflles  and  rhon- 
,ehal  fremitus. 
iSignsofoltstrue- 
ition  of  bron- 
iChial  tubes  in 
some  eases. 

More  or  less  bi- 
lateral. Mucous 
rAles  chiefly  to- 
wards bases;  dry 
rhouchi  at  u{h- 
pcr  part  of 
chest. 


9.  Course 
and  ter- 
mination. 


I 


Variable.  No 
'crisis.  Tendency 
to  death  bv  ap- 
.ncea  or  adyna- 
jmia  in  capillary 
bronchitis. 


At  first  crepi- 
tant rhonchus; 
followed  by 

signs  of  consol- 
idation, viz.,  di- 
minished move-' 
ment;  increased 
vocal  fremitus ; 
dulness;  bron-' 
cblal  or  tubular 
breathing;  in- 
creased and  me- 
tallic vocal  re- 
Ronaoce;  finally 
higns  of  resolu- 
tion. Usually 
one  base  is  af- 
fected. The  side 
is  not  notably, 
enlarged ;  nor  is! 
there  any  dis-' 
placement  of  or-: 
gans. 

Often  a  mark- 
ed crisis,  and 
disease  ends 
within  acertaini 
period. 


There  may  be 
signs  of  consoli- 
dation, in  scat- 
'tered  spots,  with 
rAles.  Both 

lun^  are  usual- 
ly involved  in 
irregularly  scat- 
tered patches. 
When  tlie  di.*»- 
ease  follows  ex- 
tensive pulmon- 
ary coliafise, 
there  may  be  a 
peculiar  pyra- 
midal form  of 
dulness. 


At  first  friction- 
sound  or  fremitus; 
succetHled  bysigns' 
of  fluid,  viz.,  side 
often  enlarged ; 
movements  inter-! 
^fered  with;  dimin- 
ished vocsl  fremi- 
tus;  dulness,  oc- 
casionallv  mova- 
ble ;  weak  or  sup- 
pressed breathing 
and  vo<'al  reso- 
nance ;  oegophony 
sometimes;  and 
displacement  of 
organs;  finally,' 
signs  of  abs4)rp-. 
'tion,  with  redux 
friction-sound  or 
,  fremitus.  Usually 
on  one  side.  I 


At  first  merely 
signs  of  bronchi- 
ti."*;  followed  by: 
consolidation,  j 
softening,  or  ex- 
cavations in  dif> 
ferent  parts,  es- 
pecially toward*, 
the  based.  lo  the. 
tubercular  form, 
frcquentlv  »cit- 
tered  r4fea  con- 
stitute the  only 
physical  signs. 


I  ,  1 

No  crisis,  and'    No    crisis,   and     Generally  very 

course        often  course  very  vari- rapid  course,  aira 

prolonged.  able.  | fatal  termination. 


It  is  impossible  in  an  arrangement  like  the  preceding  to  do  more  than 
indicate  in  a  general  way  the  main  differences  between  the  ordinary  acate 
pulmonary  diseases.  It  must  be  remembered  that  non-typical  cases  are 
met  with,  and  also  that  these  affections  are  oilben  presented  in  various 
combinations.  Usually  the  chief  matters  as  regards  diagnosis  are  to 
distinguish  bronchitis  from  pneumonia,  especially  catarrhal  pneumonia 
complicating  bronchitis ;  basic  pneumonia  from  pleuritic  effusion ;  acate 
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phthisis  from  either  form  of  pneiiraonia  or  from  extensive  bronchitis,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  acute  phthisis  from  each  other. 

The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  congestion  and  its  consequences,  as  well  as 
of  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  of  these  morbid  conditions.  It  is  oflen  difficult  to  diagnose 
between  mere  lobular  collapse  and  lobular  pneumoniay  but  the  thermometer 
will  afford  important  aid  in  distinguishing  these  conditions  from  each 
other. 

2.  Occasionally  a  case  comes  under  observation  where  one  side  u  en- 
larged, and  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  physical  signs  are  due  to 
fluid  or  to  very  extensive  solid  accumulation ,  especially  secondary  cancer  of 
the  lung.  Under  such  circumstances  the  diagnosis  must  be  founded  on  : 
a.  The  history  of  the  case.  b.  Certain  physical  signs,  viz. :  in  consolidation 
the  chest  is  uneven  on  its  surface;  there  is  no  fluctuation,  but  a  marked 
sense  of  resistance  is  experienced  on  percussion  ;  as  a  rule  also  bronchial 
breathing  is  heard,  with  increased  vocal  resonance  and  conduction  of  the 
heart-sounds,  though  there  may  be  complete  absence  of  breath-sounds 
and  voice,  except  perhaps  in  certain  spots,  such  as  close  to  the  spine, 
c.  The  symptoms  present,  and  the  general  condition.  In  consolidation 
pressure  symptoms  are  frequently  noticed ;  there  is  more  severe  cough, 
with  expectoration,  and  the  sputa  may  have  special  characters,  haemop- 
tysis being  also  not  uncommon.  Should  there  be  any  actual  uncertainty 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  employment  of  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  aspirateur,  or  a  small  exploratory  suction  trocar,  by 
means  of  which  some  of  the  fluid,  if  present,  may  be  removed  for  examina- 
tion, and  no  damage  is  done  if  there  is  none. 

3.  There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  signs  o^  excess  of  air  within  the 
chest  are  observed,  viz.,  emphysema,  hypertrophy  of  the  lungs,  and  pneumo- 
thorax. There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  separating  the  two  former,  and 
they  are  often  more  or  less  associated.  Hypertrophy  is  generally  unilateral, 
following  some  affection  which  evidently  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
opposite  lung,  while  the  breath-sounds  are  simply  'exaggerated,  and  there 
are  no  symptoms.  Emphysema  is  usually  bilateral ;  expiration  and  the 
accompanying  sounds  are  much  prolonged ;  dry  rdlcs  are  often  heard,  and 
there  is  characteristic  dyspncea.  The  mode  and  conditions  of  onset,  severity 
and  nature  of  the  symptoms,  almost  invariably  unilateral  character,  great 
enlargement  of  side,  with  typical  tympanitic  percussion-sound,  amphoric 
breathing,  and  other  marked  physical  signs,  render  the  diagnosis  of  pn^u- 
moihoraz  from  the  other  affections  mentioned  perfectly  easy  as  a  rule. 

4.  Perhaps  as  difficult  a  matter  as  any  in  the  diagnosis  of  lung  affections 
is  to  distinguish  between  certain  morbid  conditions  which  are  attended  with 
reiraetion  of  one  side,  viz.,  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia ;  retraction  after 
pleurisy,  certain  cases  of  ordinary  phthisis,  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  iiifH- 
trated  cancer.    It  will  only  be  practicable  here  to  indicate  the  main  points 
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to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  are :  a.  The  previous  and  familj 
history  of  the  patient  in  all  its  details,  and  the  duration  of  the  illiiea. 
b.  The  nature  of  the  local  symptoms,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
presence  and  character  of  pain,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  sputa,  which 
should  be  carefully  examined,  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  and  the  char- 
acters of  any  blood  expectorated,  being  points  of  much  importance,  c.  The 
constitutional  and  general  condition,  as  indicating  tuberculosis  or  cancer, 
emaciation,  debility,  or  pyrexia,  d.  The  presence  of  signs  of  tubercle  or 
cancer  in  other  parts,  e.  The  physical  signs  noted,  including  their  char 
acters,  their  seat,  as  to  the  part  of  the  lung  affected,  and  whether  one  or 
both  are  involved,  and  their  extent.  Chronic  pneuinonia,  eancery  and 
phthisis  are  often  attended  with  signs  of  cavities,  these  being  in  the  last 
affection  usually  most  marked  at  the  apex,  but  not  so  in  the  others.  In 
cancer  dulness  frequently  extends  across  the  middle  line.  It  is  important 
to  examine  thoroughly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  tumor  is 
present  in  the  che^st,  which  might  by  pressing  upon  a  bronchus  lead  to 
pulmonary  collapse,  and  also  to  look  for  other  signs  of  pressure,  which 
are  generally  associated  with  cancer.  /.  The  progress  and  duration  of  the 
case,  which  will  usually  help  considerably  when  there  is  any  obscurity. 

5.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  phihiaiSf  when  the  former  is  attended  with  profuse  purulent  ex- 
pectoration, and  with  general  wasting.  The  slow  progress  and  compara- 
tively slight  degree  of  emaciation,  absence  of  fever,  no n -occurrence  of 
hiemoptysis,  and  absence  of  physical  signs  of  consolidation  followed  by 
cavities,  will  serve  to  characterize  mere  bronchitis  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  complaint  frequently  terminates  in 
phthisis.  For  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  phthisis  from  each 
other,  which  is  often  difficult,  reference  must  be  made  to  what  has  been 
stated  when  discussing  its  varieties. 

6.  It  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  &ny  fluid  in  the  pleura, 
and  the  cause  of  its  presence ;  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  fluid  in 
rare  instances  finds  its  Vay  from  the  abdomen,  as  from  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  of  the  liver  or  kidney  through  the  diaphragm.  There  will  then 
have  been  previous  symptoms  indicative  of  either  of  these  conditions. 
With  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  cases  of 
pleuritic  effusion  after  inflammation,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  positive 
conclusion  without  making  use  either  of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  aspira- 
teur,  or  exploratory  trocar,  and  obtaining  some  of  it  for  examination. 
Barlow  and  Parker  found  that  in  children  the  signs  usually  regarded  as 
being  distinctive  between  serous  and  purulent  effusion  were  quite  unrelia- 
ble ;  but  they  regard  a  peculiar  anasmia,  with  an  earthy  complexion,  and 
especially  clubbing  of  the  finger  ends,  as  suggestive  of  empyaema.  In 
children,  however,  if  the  fluid  has  remained  in  the  pleura  for  some  weeks, 
it  will  probably  be  of  a  purulent  character.     Mere  hydrothorax  is  dbtin- 
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guished  from  inflammatory  effusion  by  the  following  characters :  a.  It  is 
usually  a  part  of  general  dropsy.  6.  Fluid  is  found  on  both  sides,  but  not 
in  excessive  quantity ;  it  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleurje, 
pushing  down  the  diaphragm,  but  not  displacing  the  mediastinum  and 
heart  as  a  rule ;  and  it  is  freely  movable,  c.  There  are  no  friction  phe- 
nomena, d.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  absent ;  but  dyspnoea  is  generally 
very  severe,  e.  There  is  no  pyrexia.  Hcemothorax  is  characterized  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs ;  and  the  signs  of  loss  of  blood. 
If  there  is  any  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis,  the  aspirateur  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

7.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  symptoms  and  physical  signs  may  be  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  lungs,  which  are  due  to  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions not  originally  associated  with  these  organs,  such  as  rupture  of  a 
hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver  or  of  an  hepatic  abscess  into  the  pleura  or 
lung ;  a  hernia  of  the  stomach  through  the  diaphragm  ;  and  other  excep- 
tional lesions. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  origin  of  a  thrill  it  is  necessary  to  observe  its 
situation  and  synchronuim.  It  may  be  requisite  to  excite  the  heart  by 
brisk  movement  before  it  can  be  felt.  The  different  thrills  which  may  be 
met  with  are  as  follows,  and  more  than  one  may  be  present  in  the  same 
case :  (i.)  At  the  left  apex :  a.  Systolic,  indicating  mitral  regurgitation, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  hypertrophy  and  mitral  obstruction,  b. 
Presystolic,  associated  with  mitral  obstruction.  (ii.)  Systolic,  in  the 
second  right  interspace  near  the  sternum,  due  to  aortic  obstruction ;  or 
more  extensively  if  the  aorta  is  at  the  same  time  dilated,  (iii.)  Diastolic, 
felt  down  the  sternum,  occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  (iv.)  Very  rarely  systolic,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  second 
left  space  or  opposite  the  third  cartilage,  indicative  of  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion, (v.)  Presystolic,  in  the  fourth  left  space  or  opposite  the  fourth 
cartilage.  This  is  a  mere  curiosity,  but  has  been  said  to  accompany 
tricuspid  obstruction. 

2.  Pericardial  friction-fremitvs  is  very  exceptionally  observed  in  peri- 
carditis, but  it  may  be  felt  over  more  or  less  of  the  cardiac  region.  Dif- 
fering in  its  characters  entirely  from  a  thrill,  it  gives  the  impression  of 
being  quite  superficial  and  rubbing ;  is  movable,  and  irregular  as  regards 
its  site  and  rhythm,  though  usually  felt  chiefly  during  the  systole,  and 
seldom  lasts  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  simulated  by  pleuritic 
fremitus  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  curious  sensation  is  some- 
times felt  due  to  the  morbid  changes  remaining  after  an  attack  of  peri- 
carditis. 

IV.   CARDIAC  PERCUSSION. 

(A.)  Cardiac  Duineas, 

This  is  described  as  being  superficial  and  deep.  The  former  corresponds 
to  the  part  of  the  heart  uncovered  by  lung,  and  is  triangular  in  shape, 
being  bounded  towards  the  right  by  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
sternum  from  between  the  fourth  cartilages,  and  towards  the  left  by  a 
line  extending  obliquely  from  the  same  point  to  the  apex.  The  deep 
cardiac  dulness  extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  heart,  but  requires  much 
practice  in  order  to  mark  it  out. 

Cardiac  Dulness  in  Disease. — The  points  requisite  to  be  noticed  are : 
1.  Position.  2.  Extent  and  directions  of  increase.  3.  Shape.  4.  Degree 
and  quality.     5.  Effects  of  change  of  posture. 

1.  Position, — ^This  may  be  entirely  abnormal,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  heart  is  displaceil  to  the  right  by  pleuritic  effusion. 

2.  Extent  and  Directions  of  Increase, — (i.)  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
may  be  increased  more  or  less,  this  being  usually  associated  with  some 
change  in  shape.  Causes:  a.  Abnormal  contact  of  the  heart  with  the 
chest-walls,  especially  when  due  to  retraction  of  the  lung.  b.  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  hearty  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  increased  dulness  de- 
pending upon  the  part  of  the  heart  involved  and  the  nature  of  the 
eulargement    e.  Accumulation  or  clotting  of  blood  within  the  cavities, 
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epistaxis.    When  the  right  ventricle  is  acting  unduly,  symptoms  indicatiDg 
active  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  liable  to  arise. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  deficient  cardiac  action  gives  rise  to  special  symp- 
toms, dependent  upon  an  insufRcieut  supply  of  arterial  blood,  namely, 
either  those  of  actual  syncope,  attacks  of  an  apoplectic  or  epileptiform 
character,  or  merely  a  state  of  habitual  want  of  vigor  and  incapacity  for 
any  exertion,  with  coldness  and  clamminess,  especially  of  the  extremities, 
pallor,  and  a  tendency  to  faintness. 

5.  A  most  important  series  of  phenomena  associated  with  cardiac  dis- 
eases may  result  from  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood/\u  consequence  of  which  the  pulmonary  or  general  venous  system  or 
both  become  overloaded,  this  being  also  commonly  accompanied  with  im- 
perfect oxygenation  of  the  blood  and  deficient  supply  to  the  arteries,  the 
latter  causing  a  more  or  less  marked  anaemic  appearance.  When  the  ptd- 
monary  circulation  is  involved,  bronchial  catarrh,  pulmonary  congestion  or 
oedema,  or  even  haemorrhage  may  rci^ult,  attended  with  the  usual  symptoms. 
Long-continued  congestion  will  lead  to  thickening,  or  atheromatous  or  cal- 
careous degeneration  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  proliferation  of  cellular 
tissue  in  the  lungs,  with  excessive  formation  of  pigment ;  or  emphysema. 
Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  characters  of  ordinary  cardiac  dyapnaa 
or  so-called  cardiac  asthma.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  resembles  that  of 
exertion,  being  more  or  less  hurried,  panting  or  gasping,  and  noisy.  It 
is  subject  to  much  variation,  being  liable  to  come  on  in  very  severe  parox- 
ysms, breathing  being  quite  free  and  undisturbed  in  the  intervals,  the  fits 
occurring  particularly  after  any  effort,  especially  after  ascending  heights, 
or  when  the  patient  lies  down  or  falls  asleep.  The  act  of  respiration  is 
not  interfered  with,  hence  it  is  not  very  frequent,  nor  is  expiration  pro- 
longed as  in  emphysema,  while  the  respiratory  movements  and  sounds  arc 
quite  free.  Of  course  if  the  lungs  are  involved  the  characters  of  the  breath* 
ing  will  be  modified  accordingly,  and  true  bronchial  asthma  may  be  ob- 
served. A  peculiar  disturbance  of  respiration  has  been  described  by 
Cheyue  in  fatty  disease  of  the  hearf,  in  which  the  act  becomes  gradually 
hurried  and  deeper  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  subsides  by  degrees 
until  at  last  there  is  a  momentary  cessation  of  breathing, 'with  a  dead 
silence.     Involuntary  sighing  is  occasionally  observed. 

When  the  general  venous  system  is  obstructed  the  various  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body  become  mechanically  congested,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  stagnation  follow,  namely,  serous  effusion,  permanent  enlargement 
of  capillaries  and  small  veins,  increase  of  connective  tissue,  with  thicken- 
ing and  contraction ;  or  rupture  of  vessels,  with  hajraorrhage.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  in  some  detail  the  symptoms  resulting  from  these  morbid 
conditions :  a.  As  the  result  of  the  general  venous  plethora  the  patient 
often  presents  a  more  or  less  cyanotic  appearance,  especially  about  the  lips, 
fingers,  and  toes,  with  pallor,  from  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  In 
time  the  face  becomes  puffy  and  bloated,  and  the  finger-ends  clubbed. 
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The  patient  feels  chilly,  and  is  deficient  in  vitality  and  vigor,  being  disin- 
clined for  any  exertion,  languid,  apathetic,  and  easily  fatigued.     Sooner 
or  later  dropsy  sets  in,  usually  beginning  in  the  feet  and  ankles  and  ex- 
tending upwards,  and  ending  in  general^  anasarca  with  serous  effusions. 
As  a  rule  it  is  gradual  in  its  onset  and  progress,  and  often  subsides  tempo- 
rarily under  appropriate  treatment;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  is  rather 
rapid  in  its  appearance,  and  then  relief  may  follow  as  regards  chest  symp- 
toms.    If  general  cardiac  dropsy  comes  on  rapidly,  it  is  usually  more 
easily  got  rid  of  and  less  likely  to  return  soon  than  when  it  is  gradual  in 
its  progress.     In  connection  with  the  venous  congestion  and  dropsy,  cuta- 
Deous  lesions  are  liable  to  set  up  in  the  logs,  namely,  erythema,  erysipelas, 
eczema,  rupture  of  the  skin,  sloughing,  or  chronic  ulceration.     6.  Some 
very  striking  symptoms  result  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
central  nervous  system.     These  arc  dull,  heavy  headache;  sensations  of 
giddiness  and  unsteadiness ;  sleepiness — sleep,  however,  being  disturbed  by 
startingsand  most  unpleasant  dreams;  mental  obscuration  with  irritability, 
want  of  resolution  and  stability,  indisposition  to  mental  effort,  and  impair- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers  generally  ;  disturbances  of  vision  and  hear- 
ing, there  being  also  in  time  objective  changes  in  connection  with  the  eyes ; 
curious  sensations  or  twitchings  in  the  extremities.     Ultimately  gradual 
sopor  ending  in  complete  coma  may  supervene ;  or  apoplexy  or  ventricular 
effusion  may  occur,     c.  The  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  also  readily 
suffer  in  most  cases.     The  tongue  becoms  full,  large,  congested,  and  marked 
with  the  teeth  ;  the  mouth  and  throat  often  at  the  same  time  present  venous 
congestion.    The  stomach  becomes  the  seat  of  catarrh  with  increased  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  leading  to  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  sensation  of  fulness 
in  the  epigastrium,  flatulence,  eructations,  and  deficient  or  depraved  appe- 
tite.    From  intestinal  congestion  results  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  or  an 
alternation  of  these  symptoms ;  and  in  course  of  time  hajmorrhoids  may 
be  originated.     The  liver  is  at  first  congested  and  enlarged,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  jaundice  is  often  evident,  this  being  partly  due  to  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bile-ducts.     The  bile  aK^o  is  liable  to  be 
unhealthy,  owing  to  an  admixture  of  mucus  from  the  gall-bladder,  and 
this  increases  the  diflSculty  of  digestion.     Ultimately  the  liver  may  become 
the  seat  of  a  form  of  cirrhosis.     AfYer  a  time  the  spleen  tends  to  become 
permanently  enlarged,     d.  Undoubtedly  the- kidneys  may  be  involved, 
becoming  venously  congested  and  probably  finally  cirrhotic  ;  hence  at  firet 
the  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  dark,  concentrated,  and  of  high  specific 
gravity,  deposits  urates,  and  contains  more  or  less  albumen,  as  well  as 
casts  in  some  cases.     There  may  be  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  renal 
region.     Catarrh  of  the  bladder  occasionally  occurs,     e.  From  congestion 
of  the  genital  organs  symptoms  commonly  arise  in  females,  namely,  meuor- 
rhagla,  metrorrhagia^  leucorrhcea,  and  possibly  metritis.    In  males  there  is 
a  diminution  in  sexual  power  and  inclination  ;  while  prostatic  enlargement 
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(c.)  Combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  particularly  if  the  valves  are 
somewhat  hypertrophied  at  the  same  time,  (d.)  Deficient  quantity  or  a 
watery  condition  of  the  blood,  (ii.)  Intensity  diminished.  Causes:  o. 
Feeble  action  of  the  heart,  b.  Certain  organic  cardiac  affections,  viz., 
atrophy,  simple  or  concentric  hypertrophy,  dilatation  with  thinning  of  the 
walls,  changes  in  the  muscular  walls,  especially  fatty  disease,  but  ai«o 
softening  associated  with  fevers,  and  fibroid  or  cancerous  infiltration,  e. 
Collections  of  fluid,  air,  or  much  solid  material  in  the  pericardial  sac 
d.  Distension  of  the  left  lung  by  emphysema  or  hypertrophy.  In  the 
last  two  conditions  the  sounds  appear  to  be  deep,  in  consequence  of  im- 
perfectly-conducting materials  intervening  between  the  heart  and  the 
parietes  of  the  chest. 

2.  The  pit<;hy  quality,  and  degree  of  clearness  of  the  systolic  sound  may 
give  important  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  valves  and  walla  of 
the  heart,  and  also  as  to  the  quality  of  the  blood.  In  marked  hype^ 
trophy  without  dilatation,  the  sound  becomes  toneless,  dull,  obscure, 
muffled,  and  of  very  low  pitch.  In  dilated  hypertrophy  with  some  thick- 
ening of  the  valves  it  may  be  booming,  clanging,  or  musical.  When  the 
heart  is  merely  dilated  it  is  often  high-pitched,  abrupt,  and  clicking  or 
slapping.  Aniemia  frequently  causes  the  systolic  sound  to  become  un- 
usually sharp,  clear,  and  high-pitched. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  important  to  notice  the  length  of  tlie  systolic  sounds 
and  to  compare  the  relative  lengths  of  the  sounds  and  intervals.  For  in- 
stance, in  dilated  hypertrophy  the  systolic  sound  is  very  prolonged ;  there 
may  be  hardly  any  diastolic  sound  ;  and  the  intervals  are  shortened.  In 
mere  dilatation  the  diastolic  sound  often  becomes  the  longer  one,  so  as  to 
simulate  the  systolic,  which  is  much  shortened.  The  first  sound  is  also 
usually  remarkably  short  and  abrupt  in  mitral  obstructive  disease. 

C0MPAUI8OX  OF  THE  Sounds  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Chest.— 
It  is  often  of  advantage  to  compare  the  sounds  over  different  parts  of  the 
thorax,  but  especially  at  the  apex  and  base  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  right 
and  left  apex  or  base.  As  illustrations  of  the  knowledge  thus  to  be  gained 
the  following  are  important:  1.  If  the  sounds,  being  weak  at  the  apex, 
are  louder  at  the  base,  this  serves  to  distinguish  pericardial  effusion  from 
dilatation  or  fatty  heart.  2.  Greater  intensity  at  the  right  apex  than  the 
left  shows  either  displacement  or  right  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  that 
this  organ  is  covered  by  some  imperfectly-conducting  material,  especially 
an  emphysematous  lung.  3.  Marked  loudness  and  accentuation  of  the 
second  aortic  sound  at  the  base  often  indicates  obstruction  in  the  general 
circulation,  either  due  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  vessels  or  to  renal 
disease,  especially  the  granular  kidney.  This  may  be  associated  with  a 
very  weak  first  sound,  owing  to  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls.  A 
change  in  the  aortic  sound  may  also  depend  on  commencing  changes  in 
the  valves.  4.  Louder  sounds  at  the  left  base  than  the  right,  particularly 
the  diastolic,  indicate  that  there  is  some  disease  affecting  the  passage  of 
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the  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice,  so  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
overloaded  and  the  pulmonary  artery  distended.  5.  Any  condition,  either 
in  connection  with  the  heart  itself  or  external  to  it,  which  alters  the  posi- 
tion of  this  organ,  will  correspondingly  modify  the  sounds.  For  example, 
ID  left  pleuritic  effusion  they  are  transferred  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
6.  The  extent  and  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sounds  may  be  useful 
in  determining  the  presence  of  disease  in  other  organs.  Thus,  in  consoli- 
dation at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  they  are  very  often  decidedly  louder 
under  the  right  clavicle  than  the  left.  In  right  basic  pneumonia  they  are 
frequently  very  marked  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest.  Cavi- 
ties in  the  lungs  may  intensify  the  sounds  considerably,  or  sometimes  im- 
part to  them  unusual  characters,  such  as  a  peculiar  hollo wness  or  a  me- 
tallic quality. 

Reduplication. — By  this  is  meant  a  doubling  of  either  sound.  It  is 
frequently  olwerved,  even  in  health,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  indicate  cardiac 
disease ;  it  is  not  uncommonly  noticed  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  Its 
cause  is  probably  a  want  of  synchronism  in  the  action  of  the  two  side^  of 
the  heart,  but  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  has  also  been  attributed  to 
a  separation  of  its  valvular  and  muscular  elements,  or  to  the  auricular 
sound  being  heard.  It  may  be  observed  with  either  or  both  souncb,  and 
at  the  apex  or  base.  Without  care  a  reduplicated  sound  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  murmur. 

(B.)  Endocardial  Murmnra. 

An  endocardial  murmur  is  usually  associated  with  one  of  the  cardiac 
orifices,  being  either  one  of  the  ordinary  sounds  altered  in  its  characters 
or  altogether  a  new  sound.  In  order  to  determine  the  site  of  production 
and  immediate  cause  of  any  murmur  it  is  necessary  to  observe:  1.  The 
seat  of  its  greatest  intensity.  2.  The  directions  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
3.  Its  time,  whether  systolic,  diastolic,  presystolic,  or  post-diastolic.  These 
being  the  essential  characters,  it  is  always  advisable,  however — 4.  To  at- 
tend to  certain  other  particulars,  especially  the  duration,  loudness,  quality, 
and  pitch  of  a  murmur,  and  its  effect  upon  the  ordinary  sounds.  Thus  a 
tolerably  accurate  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  upon  which  the  murmur  depends, 
the  state  of  the  heart's  walls  and  the  manner  in  which  this  organ  is  acting, 
and  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

General  Outline  of  Causes  of  Murmurs. — 1.  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases  a  murmur  depends  upon  some  morbid  condition  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  cardiac  orifices,  which  either  causes  obdruction  to  the  on- 
ward passage  of  the  blood,  or  permits  regurgitation  owing  to  imperfect 
closure  of  the  valves.  ( i.)  Obstruction  may  arise  from  :  a.  Constriction 
at  or  aboat  an  orifice,  its  margins  being  generally  thickened  at  the  same 
time.    6.  Some  direct  impediment,  as  from  much  enlarged  and  nodulated 
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or  adherent  valves,  which  cannot  fall  back.  c.  External  pressure  bj  a 
tumor,  fibrous  thickening,  or  other  condition,  or  by  the  stethoscope.  <f. 
Twisting  of  an  orifice,  with  a  wrong  direction  of  the  current  of  blood, 
consequent  upon  displacement  of  the  heart,  (ii.)  Regurgitation  may  be 
due  to :  a.  Mere  enlargement  of  an  orifice,  the  valves  not  widening  in 
proportion,  h.  Organic  changes  in  the  valves,  which  prevent  them  from 
performing  their  functions  properly,  such  as  actual  destruction  or  rupture, 
perforation,  contraction,  thickening  and  rigidity,  or  adhesion  to  the  walls 
of  the  heart,  c.  Organic  changes  in  the  appendages  of  the  valves,  namely, 
the  chordae  tendinese  or  musculi  papillares,  interfering  with  their  closure. 
d.  Mere  irregular  action  or  altered  position  of  the  musculi  papillares, 
which  prevents  the  valves  from  falling  into  their  places  at  the  proper  time 
or  in  the  proper  manner,  c.  Degeneration  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  great 
arteries,  interfering  with  the  adaptation  of  its  valves.  2.  Mere  roughness 
of  the  endocardium  may  cause  a  murmur,  especially  when  due  to  endo- 
carditis, and  particularly  if  in  the  vicinity  of  an  orifice.  3.  Fibrinous 
coagula  among  the  columnte  carnese  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  valves 
occasionally  give  rise  to  a  murmur.  4.  Cardiac  murmurs  may  depend 
upon  certain  rare  morbid  conditions,  such  as  sacculated  aneurism  of  the 
heart ;  abnormal  communication  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 
between  either  of  these  and  one  of  the  great  vessels ;  or  dilatation  of  the 
aorta  at  its  commencement,  the  orifice  being  unaltered.  5.  An  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood  is  liable  to  cause  a  murmur,  e,  g,,  anaemia.  6. 
Excited  cardiac  action  may  render  the  sounds  rough  and  murmur-like. 
Murmurs  have  been  appropriately  divided  into  organic  and  inorganit, 
according  as  they  are  associated  or  not  with  positive  organic  mischief.  The 
latter  will  be  presently  alluded  to  separately. 

Chauactersof  Murmurs  at  the  Orifices. — Theoretically  there  may 
be  two  murmurs  in  connection  with  each  of  the  four  chief  orifices  of  the 
heart,  one  indicating  obstruction,  the  other  regurgitation;  but  only  mitral 
and  aortic  murmurs  are  usually  met  with,  those  associated  with  the  tricus- 
pid and  pulmonary  orifices  being  exceptional. 

I.  Mitral  Murmurs. — These  are  loudest  over  or  just  above  the  apex- 
beat,  being  conducted  more  or  less  round  the  lefl  side  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion, and  also  heard  to  a  variable  extent  upwards  towards  the  base.  1. 
Regurgitant,  Systolic  in  time,  this  murmur  is  generally  of  medium  or 
low  pitch,  but  varies  much  in  its  other  characters  ;  it  may  be  so  loud  as 
to  be  heard  extensively  over  the  chest,  but  is  not  often  distinct  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  abruptly  fainter  on  passing  the 
stethoscope  in  this  direction.  It  is  commonly  well  conducted  directly 
backwards  round  the  left  side,  being  perceptible  behind  in  the  left  verte- 
bral groove,  or  even  sometimes  in  the  right,  especially  between  the  sixth 
and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  exact  direction  of  conduction  of  this 
murmur  is  supposed  to  indicate  which  flap  of  the  valve  is  mainly  involved, 
the  aortic  flap  being  implicated  if  the  murmur  takes  the  direction  of  the 
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axilla,  the  outer  flap  if  it  is  conducted  away  to  the  left  of  the  nipple.  2. 
Obstructive  or  coiuttrictive.  Usually  au  obstructive  mitral  murmur  is  post- 
diastolic or  presystolic,  being  entirely  a  new  sound,  and  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  diastolic  sound.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  to 
begin  almost  simultaneously  with  this  sound,  and  to  continue  through  the 
entire  interval.  Its  explanation  is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  ventricle 
ceases  to  contract  the  mitral  valves  fall  back,  and  the  orifice  becomes 
patent.  The  blood  which  has  collected  in  the  auricle  quietly  passes 
through  for  awhile;  but  finally  the  auricle,  being  distended,  suddenly 
contracts,  and  drives  on  the  blood  with  some  force  through  the  mitral 
opening,  this  being  immediately  followed  by  the  ventricular  systole.  It 
is  at  the  time  of  this  auricular  contraction  that  the  murmur  is  usually 
perceived,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  "auriculo-systoiic."  If,  however, 
there  is  considerable  c<jnstriction,  with  much  thickening  and  roughness 
about  the  opening,  it  may  be  heard  during  the  whole  of  the  period  that 
the  blood  is  passing  through.  Hence  the  length  of  this  murmur  varies, 
but  it  is  usually  rather  short.  Its  intensity  is  not  very  great  as  a  rule, 
but  even  when  loud  the  extent  of  its  conduction  towards  the  axilla  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  regurgitant  murmur,  it  being,  indeed,  oflen  confined 
to  a  very  limited  area,  while  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  heard  in  the 
back.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  conducted  towards  the  right  than 
the  systolic  murmur.  The  pitch  is  low,  and  quality  almost  always  harsh, 
gometimes  very  much  so,  being  almost  grating.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  de- 
scribes it  as  churning  or  grinding.  It  is  followed  by  a  very  short  and 
sharp  systolic  sound,  oflen  mistaken  for  the  second  sound. 

II.  Aortic  Murmurs. — 1.  Obstructive,  Most  marked  at  the  base  of  the 
heart,  generally  over  the  sternum  and  in  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 
second  right  space,  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur  is  conducted  mainly 
upwards  and  to  the  right,  but  also  to  some  extent  down  along  the  sternum 
and  towards  the  lefl  apex,  though  it  is  not  often  heard  at  this  point. 
Behind  it  is  audible  in  the  left  vertebral  groove,  usually  from  about  the 
second  or  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  but  sometimes  it 
can  be  heard  all  along  the  dorsal  region  and  even  on  the  right  side.  I 
have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  the  murmur  was  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  over  the  chest  and  back  extensively,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  main  arteries.  It  is  generally  prolonged  and  of  mod- 
erate pitch,  occasionally  musical ;  it  may  be  very  harsh  or  even  rasping. 
2.  RegurpiarU,  This  murmur  is  usually  loudest  over  the  sternum,  oppo- 
site the  third  space  or  fouith  cartilage,  being  conducted  chiefly  downwards 
along  the  sternum,  so  that  it  is  very  distinct  at  its  lower  end,  where  it 
generally  abruptly  ceases.  Towards  the  right  infraclavicular  region  it  is 
not  nearly  so  well  conducte<l  as  the  obstructive  murmur,  and  it  is  rarely 
heard  in  the  back.  Occasionally  it  is  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
Its  rhythm  is  diastolic,  it  being  in  fact  an  altered  second  sound  ;  but  the 
inurmar  is  always  prolonged  more  or  less  into  the  interval,  and  may  fill 
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it  completely.  Indeed  its  duration  is  often  so  considerable  as  to  lead  to 
its  being  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  for  a  systolic  murmur,  even  when 
both  exist  together.  Commonly  it  is  of  blowing  quality,  not  harsh,  and 
of  medium  or  high  pitch  ;  but  its  characters  are  variable. 

III.  Tricuspid  Murmurs,  —These  are  heard  at  the  right  apex,  i.  e.,  over 
the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  sternum,  being  conducted  a  little 
upwards  and  to  either  side.  1.  Regurgitant,  Regurgitation  is  common 
at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  but  as  this  is  due  to  mere  enlargement  of  the  open- 
ing, there  being  no  roughness  or  thickening  of  the  valves,  and  as  the  right 
ventricle  does  not  act  powerfully,  a  murmur  is  only  heard  in  exceptional 
instances.  When  present,  it  is  systolic,  faint,  and  of  low  pitch.  2.  Oh- 
structive.  This  is  a  mere  curiosity,  but  theoretically  it  would  be  presys- 
tolic in  time. 

IV.  Pulmonary  Artery  Murmurs, — These  are  audible  at  the  left  base, 
about  the  second  space  and  third  cartilage  or  space  near  the  sternum,  and 
are  conducted  upwards  and  to  the  left,  so  that  they  are  well  heard  under 
the  left  clavicle.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aorta,  two  murmurs  may  be  met 
with,  viz. :  1.  Obstructive  or  systolic,  2.  Regurgitant  or  diastolic  Of  the 
former  several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice ;  the  latter  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Conditions  Influencing  Murmurs. — Without  entering  into  particu* 
lars,  it  must  sufRce  to  state  that  murmurs  may  be  modified  as  regards 
their  intensity,  seat,  direction  of  conduction,  and  other  characters  by:  1. 
Deformities  of  the  chest.  2.  Posture.  3.  Morbid  conditions  external  to 
the  heart,  for  example,  emphysema,  pleuritic  effusion,  lung  consolidation. 
4.  The  state  of  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  regards  hypertrophy, 
dilatation,  or  degeneration.  5.  The  force  and  regularity  of  the  cardiac 
action.  6.  The  presence  of  two  murmurs  at  the  same  orifice.  7.  The 
existence  of  two  synchronous  murmurs  at  different  orifices. 

Inorganic  Murmurs. — A  brief  summary  may  be  given  here  of  the 
inorganic  cardiac  murmurs  which  may  be  met  with.  1.  AtuEtnie,  This 
has  usually  the  characters  of  a  faint  pulmonary  systolic  murmur,  some- 
what blowing  or  whiffing  in  quality.  It  may,  however,  be  aortic,  and 
some  have  even  localized  it  in  the  tricuspid  or  mitral  orifice.  £xcited 
action  of  the  heart,  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  and  the  erect  postare 
intensify  an  ansemic  murmur.  The  chief  theories  of  its  causation  are 
that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  abnormal  state  of  the  blood,  to  pressure  upon 
the  vessel  by  the  stethoscope,  or  to  unusual  vibration  of  the  walU  of  the 
artery  or  its  valves,  in  consequence  of  their  relaxed  condition.  Probably 
all  these  conditions  may  aid  in  its  production.  2.  A  murmur  may  result 
from  irregular  action  of  the  m^iseuli  papillares  in  the  left  ventricle.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  slight,  or  occasionally  of  a  tolerably  marked,  thoagfa  in- 
constant mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  this  is  usually  associated  with  chorea, 
but  may  depend  upon  a  very  feeble  or  irregularly-acting  heart.  3.  JQp- 
dted  cardiac  aetian  or  irregular  palpitation,  especially  if  associated  with 
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enlargement  of  the  heart,  may  cause  the  first  sound  to  become  rough  and 
murmur-like,  particularly  at  the  base.  4.  Twisting  of  the  heart  may  give 
rise  to  a  basic  systolic  murmur.  5.  External  pressure  generally  leads  to 
an  aortic  obstructive  murmur,  but  occasionally  it  is  seated  at  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice.  6.  Murmurs  due  to  clots  in  the  heart  are  usually  systolic, 
and  connected  with  the  right  orifices. 

(C.)  Pericardial  Sounds, 

1.  Pericardial  Murmurs  or  Friction-sounds. — A  pericardial  friction- 
sound  depends  upon  the  rubbing  together  of  roughened  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  during  the  cardiac  action.  The  roughness  may  be  due  to 
excessive  vascularization,  exudation  or  its  remains,  coagulated  blood,  or 
tubercle  or  cancer. 

Characters. — In  the  following  description  of  a  pericardial  friction- 
aonndy  the  differences  between  this  sound  and  an  endocardial  viurmur  will 
be  evident.  1.  Its  seat  and  extent  are  very  variable,  depending  upon  those 
of  the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  its  production,  but  frequently  its 
point  of  greatest  in  tensity  *does  not  correspond  to  that  of  any  endocardial 
murmur,  while  it  is  usually  abruptly  limited  even  when  loud,  and  is  not 
conducted  in  the  directions  characteristic  of  endocardial  sounds.  2.  It 
appears  distinctly  superficial  as  a  rule.  3.  Great  variety  is  observed  as 
regards  the  intensity ,  quality ^  and  pitch  of  a  friction-sound.  Usually  it  is 
more  or  less  rubbing  and  rough  in  quality,  but  may  be  clicking,  creaking, 
or  grating,  and  Walshe  describes  churning  and  continuous  rumbling  va- 
rieties, due  to  the  presence  of  fluid.  It  may  differ  over  different  parts  of 
the  cardiac  region.  4.  The  rhythn  may  be  systolic,  dia.stolic,  or  both,  but 
very  oflen  is  is  irregular,  not  corresponding  exactly  to  either,  and  varying 
with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  A  double  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at 
the  same  spot  is  considered  very  characteristic  of  pericardial  origin.  In 
many  cases  the  heart-sounds  may  l)e  heard  quite  distinctly  through  the 
friction.  5.  Pressure  with  the  stethoscope  frequently  materially  modifies 
a  pericardial  murmur,  by  increasing  its  area  or  intensity,  altering  its 
rhythm,  raising  its  pitch,  or  rendering  it  rougher  in  quality.  6.  Bending 
the  body  forwards  is  said  to  intensify  pericardial  friction,  but  this  is  not 
reliable.  It  may  disappear  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  a  change  in  po- 
sition may  affect  that  of  the  murmur  should  fluid  be  present  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 7.  A  quick  inspiration,  in  some  cases,  intensifies  friction-sound 
and  raises  its  piteh.  8.  Rapid  changes  are  liable  to  take  place  during  the 
progress  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  site,  extent,  rhythm,  and  characters  of 
a  pericardial  murmur. 

It  is  neoessary  to  mention  that  pericardial  rubbing  may  be  simulated 
by  pleuritic  friction,  modified  by  the  cardiac  action.  Its  situation,  which 
is  generally  about  the  lefl  border  of  the  heart,  marked  irregularity,  and 
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cessation  when  the  breath  is  held,  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  the 
latter. 

2.  A  pericardial  splashing  sound  has  been  described,  developed  bj  sue- 
cussion,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  sac,  but  it  is  ex* 
treraely  rare. 

B.  Examination  of  the  Arteries. 

In  directing  physical  examination  to  the  arterial  system,  it  is  well  to 
attend  first  to  the  great  vessels  of  the  chest  and  neck,  and  afterwards  to 
the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  especially  the  brachial  and  radial. 

(A.)  Examination  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Chest  and  Neck. — 
The  chief  abnormal  conditions  which  may  be  observed  in  coDDection  with 
these  vessels  may  be  thus  summarized : 

I.  Local  bulging^  which  may  be  caused  by  aneurism. 

II.  Changes  in  tJie  Amount  and  Charades  of  Pulsation, — 1,  Excesdf^ 
pulsation  may  be  associated  with :  a.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  ft. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  c.  Aortic  regurgitation,  which  is  also 
characterissed  by  an  immediate  subsidence  of  the  arteries,  d.  Au  athero- 
matous condition  of  the  vessels,  e.  Aneurisms  of  various  kinds,  which 
present  a  limited  impulse,  usually  expansile  vmH  heaving,  2.  Id  eases  of 
mitral  regurgitation  there  is  sometimes  almost  an  entire  absence  of  piUsa* 
Hon  in  the  carotids  and  subclavians,  even  when  the  heart  is  much  hyper- 
trophied  and  is  acting  powerfully. 

III.  Thrill, — Arterial  thrill  may  depend  upon :  1.  Anaemia.  2.  Ex- 
ternal pressure.  3.  Diseased  vessels  and  aneurisms,  especially  general 
dilatation,  accompanied  with  atheroma  or  calcification.  A  thrill  may  be 
felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch,  owing  to  the  aorta  being  thus  affected. 

IV.  Abnormal  Dulness  and  Resistance, — The  only  morbid  conditioti  of 
an  artery  which  can  give  rise  to  this  physical  sign  is  an  aneurism. 

V.  Murmurs, — An  arterial  murmur  is  usually  nearly  synchronous  with 
the  cardiac  systole.  Its  causes  are :  1.  Pressure  by  the  stethosco|)e,  par- 
ticularly if  this  is  applied  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian,  which 
may  originate  a  murmur  even  in  health,  but  especially  in  connection  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  aortic  regurgitation,  or  anaemia.  The  aosmic 
murmur  is  usually  very  easily  produced,  of  high  pitch,  and  blowing, 
whifiSng,  or  whizzing  quality,  and  may  be  heard  extensively  along  the 
arteries.  2.  Pressure  by  a  tumor,  enlarged  glands,  or  fibrous  thickening 
and  adhesions.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  mode  of  causation  is  the 
subclavian  murmur  heard  above  or  below  the  lefl  clavicle  in  some  cases 
of  phthisis.  3.  Roughness  of  the  inner  surface  of  an  artery,  due  to  athe» 
roma,  calcification,  erosion,  exudation,  or  fibrinous  coagula.  4.  Change  in 
the  form  of  an  artery,  viz.,  aneurism,  in  which  the  murmur  may  be  sys- 
tolic, diastolic,  or  both,  and  coarctation.  5.  Abnormal  communication 
between  a  large  artery  and  vein,  such  as  between  the  aorta  and  saperior 
vena  cava. 
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(B.)  Examination  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Limbs. — The  brachial 
artery,  just  above  the  beod  of  the  elbow,  affords  the  best  indications  as  to 
morbid  states  of  the  arterial  system  generally,  especially  atheroma  and 
calcification.  On  bending  the  elbow  the  vessel  is  then  distinctly  visible 
and  tortuous,  presenting  a  vermicular  motion  with  each  pulsation,  while 
it  feels  more  or  less  hard  and  rigid,  full,  incompressible,  and  rolls  like  a 
cord  under  the  finger. 

The  Pulse, — ^Usually  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  is  made  use  of  for 
observing  the  characters  of  the  pulse,  but  it  is  often  advantageous  to  at- 
tend to  other  arteries,  such  as  the  brachial,  temporal,  or  carotid,  and  when 
investigating  local  conditions  special  vessels  must  of  course  be  examined. 
The  methods  of  examination  are  by  inspection^  jmlpaiion,  and  the  use  of 
the  sphypnograph,  and  the  points  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  pulse 
include:  a,  lis  visibilUy  or  invisibility .  b.  Frequency,  e,  §iitcA:?ic««  (sharp, 
abrupt,  slow),  d.  Volume  (large,  full,  small,  thready),  e.  Force  and  de- 
gree  of  resistance  or  tension  (strong,  weak,  extinct,  soft,  hard,  compressi- 
ble, incompressible,  equal,  unequal).  /.  Rhythm  (regular,  irregular,  inter- 
mittent, lagging  behind  cardiac  systole,  continuous),  g.  Special  characterSy 
both  to  sight  and  touch  (rigid,  tortuous,  bounding,  hammering,  jerky,  un- 
dulating, with  sense  of  sudden  subsidence,  vibrating  or  thrilling,  tremu- 
lous, dicrotic,  or  reduplicate).  The  term  dicrotic,  when  applied  to  the 
pulse  as  felt  by  the  finger,  implies  that  this  has  a  sensation  of  being 
doubled ;  now,  however,  it  possesses  a  special  significance,  as  indicating  a 
peculiar  character  of  the  pulse  brought  out  by  the  sphygmograph.  h, 
Sphygmographic  tracings,  i.  The  effects  of  change  ofpodure,  and  compari- 
son of  the  characters  of  the  pulse  on  opposite  sides.  The  points  last  men- 
tioned are  only  required  to  be  noted  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  Sphygmocjraph. — For  more  complete  information  repecting  this 
instrument  reference  must  be  made  to  the  standard  physiological  works, 
and  to  the  writings  of  Marey,  Burdon-Sanderson,  Austie,  B.  Foster,  Ma- 
homed, and  others  on  the  subject.  The  sphygmograph  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  properly  understood,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  what  it  essen- 
tially consists  of.  An  clastic  steel  spring,  of  sufficient  strength,  is  provided 
on  the  under  surface  of  one  end  with  a  convex  piece  of  ivory,  which  is 
placed  overy  the  artery,  the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the 
instrument.  By  a  certain  arrangement  the  movements  produced  in  this 
spring  by  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  are  transmitted  to  a  narrow  lever 
moving  on  a  pivot,  and  long  enough  to  amplify  them  considerably.  At 
the  free  extremity  of  this  lever  is  a  little  pen,  made  of  flexible  metal, 
which  traces  the  motions  either  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  by  means  of 
ink  or  on  smoked  glass.  This  paper  or  glass  is  made  to  travel  quickly 
and  steadily,  in  a  definite  direction,  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  with  clock- 
work, which  is  wound  up,  and  the  plate  can  be  started  or  stopped  at  will 
by  a  r^ulator.  As  it  passes  along,  the  pen  traces  upon  its  surface  the 
muvements  communicated  from  the  pulse  through  the  spring. 
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A  sphygraograpliic  tracing  h  generally  taken  over  the  ndiul  artery, 
the  apparatus  being  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  furearm,  with  the  euA  of  the 
apriiig  over  the  artery  near  ihe  wrist,  and  being  kept  in  ila  place  by  elastic 
bands  parsing  round  the  forearm,  the  back  of  which  re^ts  on  a  pad.  It  a 
no  ea^y  tui'k  at  first  to  fix  the  instrument  so  that  the  pulsations  are  ren- 
dered evident,  and  to  regulat«  the  pressure  on  tlie  artery  so  that  it  ihsM 
not  be  too  great  or  die  reverse,  and  that  thus  the  rauvemeats  may  be  made 
vii<ihle  in  their  maximum  Hegree ;  thi^  regulalimi  is  effected  by  niean^  of 
a  screw,  and  U  a  matter  of  niut-li  importance. 

Dweription  of  a  Sjihygmographie  Tracing. — The  entire  tracing,  of  which 
Fig.  1  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea,  ia  made  up  of  u  scrits  uf  eurvet 


or  puUationt,  each  of  whirh  ei)iTei<pQnds  to  a  complete  revolution  uf  the 
heart's  action.  It  ia  ncccsi-ary  Rn't  to  study  the  characters  of  an  individ- 
ual typical  curve.  It  may  l>e  dosioribed  as  consisting  of  a  ei/^olu:  and 
diaalulie  jwrt,  corresp<i tiding  resj)ectiveiy  to  the  period  of  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle;  or  it  may  be  divided  into:  a,  line  of  accent; 
b,  nwttmit;  c,  line  of  deicent,  in  which  may  be  observed  two,  or  sunu^times 
three,  secondary  waves,  with  intervening  notches,  named  _^r*(  or  diatenwm 
wave;  second  or  great  wave,  or  (rue  dicrotkm ;  and  (Aird,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  other  two,  but  is  usually  abi«nt.  In  order  to  explain  theae 
different  parts,  it  is  necesi^ary  to  point  out  certain  facts  in  the  physiology 
of  the  circulation,  of  which  the  sphygmograpli  has  given  far  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  than  was  previously  possessed,  and  to  indicate  their  rela- 
tion to  the  various  parts  of  a  pulse-curve.  It  will  be  well  to  take  them 
in  the  order  iu  which  they  occur,  illnstratitig  them  by  Fig.  2.  1.  The  left 
ventricle  contracts  more  or  leas  t-uddenly,  opening  the  aortic  valves,  which 
give  an  impulse  to  the  blood  iu  the  arteries;  thus  is  produced  the  line  of 
aseent,  numtnil  wave,  or  pereuesion  impuUe  {a  to  6).  2.  After  tbia  suddeo 
vibration  the  arterial  walls  partially  collapse,  which  is  indicated  bj  the 
first  part  of  the  line  of  descent,  ending  iu  the  first  notch  l^b  to  c).  3.  A 
wave  of  blood  next  passes  out  uf  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  and  this  gives 
risG  to  the  fir»t  teeondary  wave,  wave  of  dinleitaion,  or  systolic  preatture  (e  to 
d).  4.  After  this  there  is  a  reflux  of  blood  towards  the  heart,  by  which 
the  aortic  valves  are  closed,  which  corresponds  to  the  portion  uf  the  litte 
of  descent  from  d  to/,  ending  in  the  great  or  aortic  notch  (/).  5,  During 
this  reflux  a  vibnttion  may  occur,  originating  the  third  secondary  xoate  (e), 
which  is  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  aortic  notch,  and  which,  w  Already 
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stated,  is  geoerally  wantiug.     6.  The  aortic  valves  are  then  suddenly  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  reflux  current  of  blood,  and  this  accounts  for  the 


Fio.  2. 


Enlarged  Sph  jgmographic  Curve. 


ffreat  secondary  wave  or  true  dicrotism  (f  to  g),  7.  Finally,  the  blood  flows 
ODward  in  the  vessels,  this  corresponding  to  the  remainder  of  the  line  of 
descent  (^  to  A) ;  afler  which  the  ventricle  again  contracts,  and  the  same 
series  of  phenomena  are  repeated. 

It  will  be  evident  on  studying  this  description,  that  the  systolic  portion 
of  the  curve  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  ascent  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  aortic  notch  (a  to  /),  during  which  the  ventricle  is  either  con- 
tracting or  contracted ;  the  rest  of  the  line  of  descent  corresponding  to 
the  diastole. 

In  observing  a  sphygmographic  pulse-tracing,  the  following  are  the 
particulars  to  be  noted  :  1.  The  number  of  the  pulsations  on  the  tracing, 
which  gives  the  exact  frequency  of  the  pulse.  2.  With  regard  to  each 
curve :  a,  the  length  of  the  line  of  ascent,  and  whether  it  is  vertical  or 
more  or  less  oblique  ;  b,  the  shape  of  the  summit,  whether  acute,  rounded, 
or  square;  e,  the  number,  size,  and  position  of  the  secondary  waves;  cf, 
the  direction  and  length  of  the  part  of  the  line  of  descent  beyond  the 
aortic  wave,  and  if  there  are  any  undulations  in  it.  3.  The  relative  char- 
acters of  the  curves  in  a  tracing,  especially  their  height  and  depth,  observ- 
ing whether  their  summits  and  bases  are  on  the  same  level  or  not,  which 
may  be  determined  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  along  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  tracing,  these  being  respectively  the  lines  of  the  greatest  and  least 
arterial  tension.  In  this  way  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
is  determined  with  precision. 

The  conditions  which  chiefly  modify  the  sphygmographic  tracing  are : 
1.  The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  2.  The  degree 
of  arterial  tension  or  resistance,  which  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
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the  walls  of  the  vessels;  the  controlliDg  effect  of  the  nerves  upon  them; 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  the  onward  passage  of  the  blood,  either  in 
the  dit?tal  part  of  the  artery  itself,  or  through  the  capillary  circulation. 
3.  The  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  vessels,  which  is  to'some  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  duration  of  the  interval  between  the  pulsations,  as,  if 
this  is  long,  the  blood  flows  onward,  and  thus  the  quantity  in  the  arteries 
is  diminished,  and  the  pressure  lessened.  4.  The  volume  of  the  artery. 
5.  The  condition  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  more  rapidly  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  more  vertical  will  be  the 
line  of  ascent,  while  the  height  of  this  line  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
contraction.  If  the  ventricle  is  acting  feebly  the  summit  assumes  a  rounded 
form.  High  arterial  tension  tends  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  line  of 
ascent,  and  to  render  it  more  sloping ;  to  make  the  first  secondary  wave 
proportionately  more  developed,  and  to  raise  it  until  it  ultimately  becomes 
blended  with  the  apex,  making  this  round  or  square,  to  obliterate  all 
minor  waves,  to  lessen  the  aortic  wave,  and,  if  there  is  obstruction  to  the 
onward  passage  of  the  blood,  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  line  of  descent 
slightly  convex  upwards,  and  to  shorten  it.  Low  tension  produces  the  op- 
posite effects,  and  is  oflen  attended  with  vibratory  undulations  in  the  line 
of  descent,  it  being  only  when  this  condition  exists  that  the  third  secondary 
wave  is  observed. 

A  healthy  pulse-curve  presents  a  line  of  ascent  nearly  vertical  and  of 
moderate  height,  an  acute  summit,  and  a  gradual  descent,  usually  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  distension  and  aortic  secondary  waves.  This  form  of 
pulsation  is  sometimes  called  /ricro/o)i8,  because  it  has  three  waves.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  physiological  variations  of  the  pulse-traciog  will 
arise  from  taking  food  or  alcohol,  overexertion,  external  heat,  strong  emo- 
tion, and  other  causes. 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  describing  sphygmographic  curves,  which  it 
is  requisite  to  notice.  When  the  first  secondary  wave  is  absent  or  nearly 
so,  the  aortic  notch  deep  (owing  to  the  closure  of  the  valves  being  delayed), 
so  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  curve,  and  the  aortic  wave 
prominent,  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous.  (See  Fig.  2.)  It  indicates  very 
low  arterial  tension.  A  minor  degree  of  this  variety  is  named  hypo-  or 
subdicrototis.  A  greater  degree,  so  that  the  aortic  notch  sinks  below  the 
level  of  the  curve  basis,  the  aortic  wave  forming  part  of  the  line  of  ascent 
of  the  next  pulsation,  is  termed  hyperdicrotous,  Monocrotous  signifies 
that  there  is  only  the  primary  wave,  and  polycrotous,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  undulatory  vibrations. 

Uses  of  the  Sphygmograph  in  Disease, — Undoubtedly  the  sphygmograph 
gives  much  more  exact  and  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  circo* 
lation  than  can  be  obtained  by  merely  feeling  the  pulse,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  degree  of  arterial  tensioD,  while 
it  reveals  irregularities  and  inequalities  which  cannot  otherwise  be  de- 
tected.   It  is  employed  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  aud  for 
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indicatiDg  treatment.  Its  diagnastic  value  has,  by  different  observer,  been 
advocated  in  aortic  disease,  especially  regurgitation,  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
degeneration  of  arteries,  capillary  disease  associated  with  degenerative 
processes  in  tissues,  renal  disease,  and  aneurisms,  in  connection  with  which 
It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  pulses  on  the  two  sides.  The  characteristic 
features  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  several  diseases. 

For  prognostic  and  therapeutic  indications  the  tracings  obtained  by  the 
sphygmograph  are  useful  in  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  such  as  de- 
lirium tremens,  pericarditis,  or  pleurisy,  especially  by  comparing  them 
with  the  temperature.  Among  the  principal  dangerous  signs  are  a  marked 
dicrotous,  hyperdicrotous,  or  monocrotous  pulse,  great  inequality  and 
irregularity  of  the  tracings,  or  a  small  curve,  the  ascent  being  short  and 
not  vertical,  with  a  rounded  or  square  summit. 

• 

C.  Examination  op  the  Veins. 

The  veins,  from  the  examination  of  which  most  information  may  be 
gained,  are  thc»se  of  the  neck,  and  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest.  In 
many  cases  it  is  also  useful  to  observe  the  superficial  veins  of  other  parts, 
especially  those  of  the  abdomen  and  legs.  When  examining  the  veins  of 
the  neck,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  right  external  jugular, 
and  to  the  venous  sinus  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular.  The  following  are  the  important  abnormal  signs  which  may  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  these  vessels : 

I.  Enlargement, — It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  degree  of  the  dilatation, 
whether  it  is  permanent  or  variable,  and  if  the  vessels  are  knotted  or  vari- 
cose. Causes:  1.  Tricuspid  regurgitati(»n.  2.  Obstruction  of  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava,  innominate,  or  a  mere  local  vein,  owing  to  pressure  by  a 
tumor  or  some  other  morbid  condition,  or  internal  plugging  by  a  thrombus. 
3.  An  aneurism  communicating  with  a  large  vein  within  the  thorax. 

II.  Excessive  Distension  of  the  Vems  of  the  Neck  after  a  Cough. — During 
the  act  of  coughing  the  veins  of  the  neck  always  fill  more  or  less,  but 
when  they  are  dilated  and  their  valves  are  inefficient,  they  become  much 
more  distended  than  usual,  and  the  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  valves 
may  often  be  thus  indicated. 

III.  Pulsation  and  Filling  from  Below. — Some  observers  affirm  that 
these  characters  can  be  seen  in  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  even  in  healthy 
persons,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  then  scarcely  appreciable.  lu  order  to 
realize  them  satisfactorily,  the  patient  should  assume  a  recumbent  posture, 
with  the  head  low.  Grenerally  pulsation  can  only  be  seen,  but  when  very 
powerful  it  may  also  be  felt.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  trans- 
mitted arterial  impulse  for  venous  pulsation.     In  order  to  detect  filling 

from  beloWf  it  is  requisite  to  press  upon  the  right  external  jugular  vein  near 
the  chivicle,  and  then  draw  the  finger  up  the  neck  along  its  course,  keep- 
ing up  thepresBure;  the  vein  usually  fills  in  jerks.     Causes:  1.  Tricuspid 
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regurgitation  alone  may  lead  to  pulsation,  but  usually  this  is  soon  as- 
sociated with — 2.  Inefficiency  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  renden 
the  pulsation  more  marked,  and  which  must  exist  before  there  can  be  any 
filling  from  below.  8.  Right  hypertrophy  considerably  intensifies  venoos 
pulsation.  Venous  pulsation  in  connection  with  the  liver  is  occasionally 
noticed,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Taylor. 

IV.  Venous  ThrilL — A  thrill  is  in  very  exceptional  instances  felt  in 
€onnectir)n  with  the  veins  of  the  neck.  It  may  accompany  the  pulsation 
Just  mentioned,  or  may  be  due  to  extreme  ansemia. 

V.  Venous  Munnun*. — 1.  Venous  hum,  "  Bruit  du  dwble,"  This  is  the 
only  venous  murmur  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  verr 
common  in  cases  of  marked  anaemia.  Best  heard  at  the  junction  of  the 
right  internal  jugular  and  subclavian,  especially  on  twisting  the  neck 
a  little  to  the  left,  this  murmur  may,  however,  be  extensively  diffused 
along  the  veins.  It  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  though  not  uniform 
in  its  intensity,  of  variable  quality,  such  as  humming  or  musical,  blowing, 
buzzing,  rushing,  or  whistling.  Inspiration,  pressure,  and  the  erect  pos- 
ture intensifying  the  venous  hum  ;  while  it  is  loudest  during  the  ventricn* 
lar  systole,  being  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  current  of 
blood.  2.  Intermittent  venous  murmurs  have  been  described,  associated 
with  tricuspid  regurgitation,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  and  other  mor- 
bid conditions,  but  they  must  be  extremely  exceptional. 


CHAPTER    11. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISOBDEBS  OF  THE  HEART. 
I.  Angina  Pkctoris — Suffocative  Breast-pano. 

jEtiology  and  Pathology. — There  has  always  been  much  diflTerence 
of  opinion  and  discussion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which 
characterize  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  and  as  to  the  cimditiQO  of  the 
heart  during  the  paroxysm.  Formerly  the  complaint  was  regarded  as  of 
neurotic  origin,  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  leading, 
according  to  one  view  to  spasm,  according  to  another  view  to  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  heart.  That  some  cases  of  angina  are  doe  to  sach  dis- 
turbance is  unquestionable,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  experiment,  as  well  as 
by  clinical  and  pathological  observation.  It  may  thus  arise  trom  intrinsic 
disorder  of  the  excito-motor  cardiac  nervous  s}'8tem,  from  direct  irritatioD 
of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus,  or  from  reflex  excitement,  espedally 
due  to  irritation  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  organs.  The  pathology 
of  the  majority  of  cases  of  true  angina  pectoris  is  at  present,  however,  di£> 
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fereotly  explained.  It  is  supposed  that  it  arises  from  general  vasomotor 
spasm,  due  to  increased  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  nerve-centre,  which 
leads  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  this  causes  acute  disten- 
sion of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  cousequently  are  embarrassed 
and  act  with  difficulty,  being  unable  to  empty  themselves  perfectly.  Dur- 
ing a  paroxysm  there  is  marked  rise  in  blood -pressure,  with  increased  ten- 
sion, as  was  first  shown  by  Dr.  Lauder  Bruntou  by  the  aid  of  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings.  Should  an  attack  prove  fatal,  the  heart  will  stop  acting 
in  a  state  of  full  distension,  and  at  post-mortem  examinatior^s  it  is  gener- 
ally found  flaccid  rather  than  rigidly  contracted.  Dr.  Gairdner  suggests 
that  the  condition  is  aggravated  by  cardiac  anemia,  due  to  vasomotor 
spasm  of  the  smaller  arteries  in  the  heart  itself.  Therefore  true  angina 
pectoris  is  part  of  a  morbid  process,  and  not  a  disease  of  the  heart  per  se 
(Fothergill). 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  angina  pectoris  is  associated  with  some 
previous  disease  of  the  heart  or  perieurdium,  and  some  change  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  organ  has  always  been  found  in  fatal  cases.  The  morbid  con- 
ditions which  have  been  most  commonly  observed  are  extensive  atheroma 
or  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
and  flabby  dilatation.  Anginal  attacks  do,  however,  no  doubt  occur  in 
persons  in  whom  the  heart  is  healthy,  and  these  are  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  comparatively  little  danger,  the  organ  being  capable  of  recovering 
from  the  sudden  distension  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  the  danger  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  structural  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  an  anginal  attack,  it  can  seldom  at 
first  be  attributed  to  any  obvious  cause  except  undue  bodily  exertion.  The 
first  paroxysm  has  been  said  to  set  in  generally  while  the  patient  is  walk- 
ing up  a  hill,  against  the  wind,  after  a  meal,  and  especially  after  break- 
fast. Not  uncommonly  subsequent  attacks  come  on  after  the  first  sleep  at 
night.  Sudden  or  powerful  agitation,  and  various  forms  of  emotion  may 
bring  on  a  paroxysm.  Exposure  to  external  cold  is  not  an  uncommon 
cause,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  its  producing  contraction  of  the  cutane- 
ous capillaries.  Anginal  seizures  may  also  arise  from  reflex  disturbance 
in  connection  with  the  abdominal  organs,  as  from  heavy  meals,  indigesti- 
ble food^  or  dyspepsia.  One  form  may  depend  upon  direct  irritation  of 
the  cardiac  nerves  by  growths. 

Certain  distinct  predisposing  causes  have  been  made  out,  namely,  the 
male  sex,  probably  because  men  are  more  subject  to  lithiasis ;  advanced 
life,  true  angina  being  rarely  observed  under  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  a  high  social  position.  Several  eminent  men  have  died  from 
this  complaint.  It  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis, 
and  imperfect  anginal  attacks  are  frequently  observed  in  gouty  persons, 
also  occurring  comparatively  early  in  life  in  individuals  whose  fathers  have 
died  of  angina  (Fothergill). 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  angina  pectoris  comes  on  as  a  rule  with  abrupt 
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suddenness,  but  warnings  of  its  approach  are  occasionally  present,  in  the 
way  of  curious  sensations  or  slight  pain  about  the  cardiac  region. 

The  chief  symptom  is  an  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  the  pnecordial 
region,  generally  referred  to  mid-sternum,  which  may  amount  to  the  nit«t 
excruciating  torture.  In  character  it  is  described  as  shooting,  plunging, 
tearing,  aching,  gnawing,  sickening,  or  burning,  but  it  is  often  indescriba- 
ble. At  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  constriction  is  experienced 
across  the  chest,  as  if  it  were  being  forcibly  compressed  and  could  not  be 
expanded,  attended  with  a  senile  of  suffocation  and  inability  to  breathe, 
though  this  act  is  not  really  interfered  with,  and  there  is  not  the  least  in- 
dication oj  cyanosis.  If  a  deep  breath  can  be  taken  and  held,  this  maT 
relieve  the  pain.  Usually  no  tenderness  is  felt,  but  pressure  rather  gives 
relief,  though  occasionally  tenderness  over  the  sternum  and  adjoining 
spaces  is  complained  of  Frequently  painful  sensations  shoot  from  the 
cardiac  region  in  various  directions,  especially  down  the  left  arm,  or,  in 
exceptional  instances,  the  right,  even  to  the  fingers,  in  which  there  maybe 
seuhations  of  tingling  or  numbness;  upwards  along  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  directly  backwards,  or  round  the  side.  This  is  due  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  cardiac  with  the  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves. 

These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  signs  of  grave  general  disturb- 
ance. The  face  becomes  pale,  sunken,  and  covered  with  cold  sweat;  while 
the  expression  is  indicative  of  the  intense  anxiety,  alarm,  and  dread  of 
impending  death  which  the  patient  feels.  In  most  cases  the  pulse  tends  to 
become  feeble,  and  even  fluttering  or  irregular  if  the  attack  is  prolonged, 
though  at  first  there  is  increased  tension.  The  general  surface  is  ofien 
pale,  cold,  and  dry  ;  and  the  patient  may  feel  general  chilliness,  with  chat- 
tering of  the  teeth.  Much  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  with 
which  the  angina  is  associated,  which  also  necessarily  influences  the  physical 
sigiia.  Occasionally  vomiting  and  eructations  accompany  the  attack.  The 
patient  is  quite  conscious  at  first,  but  in  prolonged  or  fatal  cases  may  fall 
into  a  state  of  syncope,  and  spasmodic  movements  or  even  general  con- 
vulsions may  be  observed. 

Usually  an  entire  attack  is  made  up  of  several  brief  paroxysms  with 
intermissions,  but  there  may  be  only  one  ;  the  morbid  sensations  generally 
cease  suddenly,  this  being  attended  with  a  sense  of  extreme  relief,  though 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion  is  afterwards  experienced,  which  may  last  for  s(»me 
time.  Very  rarely  does  the  first  attack  prove  fatal,  but  it  may  thus  ter- 
minate, either  suddenly  or  gradually.  Probably  some  cases  of  sudden 
death  are  due  to  angina.  A  marked  character  of  the  complaint  is  its  great 
tendency  to  recur  under  the  influence  of  very  slight  exciting  causes. 

A  form  of  angina  ]x^ctA)ris  is  described,  which  is  not  attended  with  pain 
— angina  sine  dolore.  Here  also  an  affection  may  be  alluded  U>,  named 
pseudo-angina  pectoris,  which  is  probably  of  a  neuralgic  character,  and  is 
met  with  mainly  among  young  persons,  being  characterized  by  sudden 
pain  and  unpleasant  sensations  about  the  heart,  palpitation,  disturbance 
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of  breathing,  faintness  and  giddiness,  pallor  of  the  face,  and  feeble  pulse. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  raay  appear  to  be  really  serious,  but  very 
rarely  does  a  fatal  termination  happen.  This  complaint  is  chiefly  ob- 
served in  connection  with  ansemia ;  various  nervous  disorders,  especially 
hysteria;  or  blood  diseases,  such  as  gout.  Females  are  most  commonly 
affected,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  connection  with  the  menopause.  It 
may  also  arise  from  undue  exercise  after  a  full  meal. 

Prognosis. — True  angina  pectoris  is  a  very  dangerous  condition,  but 
the  false  variety  is  not,  therefore  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  presence  and  nature  of  any  organic  cardiac  lesion 
will  necessarily  influence  the  prognosis  materially,  and  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  physical  examination.  Age  has  also  an  important  influence 
on  the  prognosis,  being  more  serious  the  older  the  patient  is. 

Treatment. — 1,  In  order  to  prevent  attacks  any  one  who  is  subject  to 
angina  should  avoid  every  possible  exciting  cause,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  carry  some  remedy  in  his  pocket,  especially  nitrite  of  amyl  or 
opium,  so  that  it  may  be  made  use  of  immediately  the  least  indication 
appears  of  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm.  2.  During  an  attack  any  obvious 
source  of  reflex  disturbance,  such  as  indigestible  food,  must  be  at  once 
removed.  The  internal  remedies  usually  given  are  sedatives^  antispas' 
modicSf  and  stimulants,  especially  opium  in  full  doses,  hydrate  of  chloral, 
the  various  ethers,  chloroform,  spirits  of  ammonia,  musk,  camphor,  and 
hot  brandy  and  water.  Digitalis  and  belladonna  are  very  useful  in  some 
instances,  when  the  cardiac  action  is  much  disturbed.  Inhalations  of 
chloroform  or  ether,  or,  still  better,  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  should  be  resorted 
to  with  due  care  in  severe  cases.  Nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  found  especially 
valuable,  giving  marked  relief,  and  speedily  cutting  short  paroxysms  of 
angina.  Patients  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  this  remedy  about  with 
them,  80  that  it  may  be  used  at  the  first  threatening  of  an  attack.  Recently 
the  internal  administration  of  nitroglycerin  has  been  recommended  in 
minute  doses.  Local  applications,  such  as  dry  heat  with  friction,  sinapisms, 
or  friction  with  chloroform  or  belladonna  liniment  may  at  the  same  time 
be  employed.  The  use  of  the  constant  current  has  also  been  recommended. 
Dr.  Grairdner  advocates  warm  mustard  pediluvia,  with  heat  applied  to  the 
arms  and  thorax.  In  a  gouty  person  the  joints  of  the  feet  should  be  irri- 
tated. 3.  During  the  intervals  the  treatment  indicated  is  that  which 
applies  to  cardiac  affections  in  general,  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  diet 
and  digestive  organs;  attending  to  the  general  and  constitutional  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the  blood  ;  and  to  all  hygienic 
matters.  Grout  must  be  especially  attended  to.  Tepid  or  cold  baths  fol- 
lowed by  friction,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are  often  beneficial.  A 
belladonna  plaster  should  be  worn  constantly  over  the  cardiac  region. 

For  pseudo-angina  similar  remedies  are  indicated  during  a  paroxysm, 
but  they  need  not  be  so  powerful.  At  other  times  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
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II.  Syncope — Fainting. 

The  phenomena  associated  with  syncope  are  due  primarily  to  &ilure  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  symptoms  resulting 
from  anaemia  of  the  nervous  centres;  these  being  succeeded  by  failing 
pulmonary  functions. 

-Etiology. — The  chief  predisposing  catmes  of  syncope  are  early  adult 
age,  the  female  sex,  a  nervous  temperament,  and  general  weakness,  with 
an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 

Exciting  Causes, — Some  of  the  causes  now  to  be  mentioned  seem  to  letd 
to  a  condition  allied  to  "shock,"  in  which  the  three  chief  systems  appear 
to  be  almost  simultaneously  affected,  though  probably  the  nervous  centres 
are  first  disturbed,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  a  case 
should  be  reckoned  as  one  of  syncope  or  shock.  They  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads:  1.  Want  of  blood  m  the  eavUiea  of  the  heari, 
from  rupture  of  its  walls,  or  of  a  great  vessel,  or  any  form  of  severe 
haemorrhage,  obstruction  in  the  principal  veins,  or  sudden  removal  of 
pressure  from  the  great  vessels,  as  when  syncope  follows  tapping  for  ascites. 
2.  Inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  cardials  walls,  as  from  obstruction  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  or  a  supply  of  impure  blood,  as  in  low  fevers,  or  when  t 
syncopal  attack  comes  on  in  a  hot  and  crowded  room.  3.  Partial  or  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  either  from  some  organic 
change,  or  from  nervous  disturbance,  either  centric,  reflex,  or  intrinsic  in 
origin.  Numerous  causes  of  syncope  act  in  this  way,  such  as  fatty  and 
other  degenerations  of  the  heart,  flabby  dilatation,  or  simply  a  weak  state 
of  this  organ  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  e.  g,,  cancer  or  phthisis,  sudden 
reflux  of  blood  in  aortic  regurgitation,  various  poisonous  substances,  e,  g,, 
aconite,  tobacco,  prussic  acid,  antimony,  violent  emotions,  severe  cerebral 
lesions,  long  continuance  in  a  warm  bath,  reflex  disturbance  from  bad 
smells  or  unpleasant  sounds,  pain  of  any  kind,  extensive  bums,  the  pa^ 
sage  of  a  catheter,  a  shock  to  the  sympathetic  trunk  as  from  a  blow  in  the 
epigastrium,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated,  taking  indi- 
gestible food,  or  overeating  after  fasting.  Lightning  sometimes  kills  in 
this  way.  4.  Continued  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart,  5.  Meehanietd 
pressure  upon  (he  heart  from  without^  as  in  some  cases  of  extreme  pericar- 
dial effusion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  state  of  the  heart  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  syncope.  Atler  great  loss  of  bhxKl  it  is 
usually  contracted  and  empty.  When  the  walls  are  paralyzed  the  cavities 
are  dilated  and  contain  more  or  less  fluid  or  coagulated  blood.  The  lungs 
are  usually  ansemic,  and  the  nervous  centres  markedly  so. 

Symptoms. — Syncope  may  come  on  quite  suddenly,  or  may  even  cause 
instantaneous  death.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  gradual  in  its  onset, 
there  being  premonitory  symptoms,  differing  in  different  cases,  before 
actual  insensibility  occurs.    These  are  a  sense  of  faintness,  giddinefls,  and 
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trembling,  with  sinkiDg  in  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  or  sometimes  vomiting; 
pallor,  especially  of  the  face,  with  drawn  features  ;  chilliness  and  shiver- 
ing, or  in  some  cases  a  sense  of  heat,  there  being  at  the  same  time  cold, 
clammy  perspirations;  a  very  rapid,  sma.U,  and  weak  pulse,  tending  to 
become  irregular  and  slow,  though  the  large  arteries  may  throb  ;  hurried, 
irregular,  or  gasping  breathing,  often  attended  with  sighing ;  great  rest- 
lessness, and  occasionally  slight  convulsive  movements;  mental  confusion  ; 
and  disturbance  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  indicated  by  more  or 
less  dim  vision,  extreme  sensibility  to  light,  and  noises  in  the  ears.  When 
the  syncopal  state  is  established,  the  symptoms  are  absolute  insensibility, 
with  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  deathlike  pallor,  with  cold  and  clammy 
sweats} ;  a  slow  and  extremely  weak,  irregular,  or  actually  imperceptible 
pulse;  infrequent  and  irregular  respiration,  which  may  ultimately  cease 
altogether.  Not  uncommonly  convulsive  movements  are  observed,  and  the 
sphincters  may  be  relaxed,  with  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces  and  urine. 
Examination  of  the  heart  reveals  feebleness  or  complete  absence  of  the 
cardiac  impulse  and  sounds,  especially  the  systolic  sound. 

The  syncopal  condition  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  cither  ends  in  death 
or  recovery.  In  the  latter  case  very  uncomfortable  sensations  are  usually 
experienced  as  the  patient  is  restored  to  consciousness,  this  being  often 
attended  with  palpitation,  vomiting,  or  convulsive  movements. 

Treatment. — 1.  Any  obvious  reflex  cause  of  syncope  should  be  at  once 
removed.  2.  It  is  most  important  to  attend  to  the  posture  of  the  patient, 
which  should  usually  be  horizontal,  with  the  head  low.  Fainting  may  not 
uncommonly  be  prevented  by  bending  forwards,  and  hanging  the  head 
down  between  the  knees  as  far  as  possible.  3.  All  clothing  should  be 
loosened  about  the  neck  and  chest,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  admitted.  4. 
The  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face, 
or  friction  along  the  limbs  and  over  the  heart,  either  with  the  hand  alone 
or  with  some  stimulating  liniment,  will  often  restore  vitality.  5.  The 
internal  administration  of  stijuulanU^  such  as  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  ether, 
or  musk,  is  most  useful,  and  if  these  agents  cannot  be  swallowed  and  there 
is  evident  danger,  stimulant  enemata  should  be  employed.  G.  Attempts 
may  be  made  to  confine  the  blood  to  the  central  organs,  by  making  pres- 
sure on  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  by  the  aid  of  the  Angers  or  tourniquets, 
warmth  being  maintaiped  in  the  parts  thus  deprived  of  blood  by  means  of 
hot  bottles  and  friction.  7.  Sinapisms  or  turpentine  stupes  over  the  heart 
should  be  employed  if  necessary ;  and  in  dangerous  cases  regulated  gal- 
vanism along  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  artificial  respiration,  and  transfu- 
sion are  the  most  potent  remedial  means  available.  The  last  is  particularly 
valuable  if  the  syncope  is  due  to  great  loss  of  blood. 

III.  Palpitation. 

JEtioloqy. — ^Palpitation  occurs  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but 
it  is  always  a  sign  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  conditions,  which  affect 
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the  action  of  the  heart,  viz. :  1.  Muscular  failure.  2.  Laborious  efibrt  in 
overcome  some  impedinieut,  or  in  consequence  of  the  organ  having  to  act 
under  a  physical  disadvantage.  3.  Nervous  excitement.  4.  Nervous  ex- 
haustion. The  nervous  disturbance  may  be  intrinsic  in  the  heart  itaelf^or 
of  centric  or  reflex  origin. 

Exciting  Causes, — These  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  1.  Acute  or  ehronit 
orgasm  diseases  of  the  heart  or  pericardium.  These  may  induce  palpitation 
either  because  the  muscular  tissue  is  involved,  the  cardiac  action  being  thus 
more  or  less  impaired  ;  or  because  there  is  some  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion  at  one  or  other  of  the  orifiees,  which  the  heart  cannot  overcome. 
When  palpitation  accompanies  hypertrophy,  it  is  presumed  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  insufliciently  compensatory,  and  it  may  indicate  com- 
mencing degeneration  of  the  heart  substance.  2.  Mechanical  interference 
with  the  cardiac  action,  as  from  tight  lacing,  distorted  chest,  displacement 
by  pleuritic  effusion,  or  abdominal  enlargements,  of  which  flatulent  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  is  a  common  form.  3.  Obstruction  in  the  veesels,  either 
from  a  diseased  condition  of  their  walls  or  high  arterial  tension,  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  vascular  spasm,  atheroma  or  calcification,  or  Bright'a  disease. 
4.  Chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  which  interfere  with  the  drcalution^  such  u 
bronchitis  and  emphysema.  5.  Some  abnormal  state  of  the  bloody  either  u 
regards  its  quantity  or  quality,  e.  g,,  plethora  or  ansemia  ;  the  condition 
associated  with  gout,  renal  disease,  or  fevers,  and,  probably,  the  admixture 
of  materials  introduced  into  the  system  from  without.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  driving  on  the  blood  under  these  circumstances,  and  thus  the  heart  be- 
comes easily  disturbed,  while  at  the  same  time  its  own  tissue  is  supplied 
with  impure  blood.  6.  Causes  acting  through  the  nervous  system^  for  ex- 
ample, prolonged  cerebral  excitement  or  undue  mental  labor,  emotion, 
functional  nervous  disorders  (hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea),  the  abuse  of  tea, 
alcohol,  or  tobacco  ;  reflex  disturbance  originating  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  from  eating  indigestible  food,  or  in  connection  with  the  genital  organs. 
The  view  has  been  advanced  that  nervous  palpitation  is  chiefly  due  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  whereby  a  difficulty  in  the  passage 
of  the  blood  is  induced ;  no  doubt,  however,  the  innervation  of  the  heart 
itself  is  disturbed. 

In  some  cases  palpitation  is  present  at  all  times  more  or  less,  though  in 
such  instances  it  tends  to  be  aggravated  by  anything  which  throws  extra 
work  upon  the  heart,  such  as  slight  exertion.  In  other  instances  it  occurB 
only  in  paroxysms,  which  are  brought  on  by  some  evident  exciting  cause, 
or  independently  of  any  such  cause.  Palpitation  due  to  muscular  fiiilure 
is  most  marked  after  eflbrt. 

Predisposing  Causes, — Occupation,  habits,  and  numerous  other  causes 
oflen  predispose  to  palpitation.  The  individuals  most  frequently  affected 
are  young  adults,  and  persons  beyond  middle  age,  females,  nervous  per- 
sons, and  fat,  flabby  people,  who  live  highly  and  are  habitually  dyspeptic. 

IrregtUarity  is  a  form  of  cardiac  disturbance  of^n  existing  alone  or  ao- 
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companying  palpitation,  and  it  is  often  a  serious  indication  of  want  of 
power.  It  may  affect  only  the  rhythm  or  force  of  the  heart's  action,  or 
both.  Rhythmical  irregularity  is  due  to  a  halting,  hesitation,  or  partial 
arrest  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  which  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  vagus  and  cardiac  gan- 
glia ;  or,  more  commonly,  between  the  opposition  offered  to  the  blood  to 
be  driven  and  the  power  to  drive  it  (Fothergill).  It  is  often,  but  by  no 
means  necessarily,  associated  with  grave  organic  disease,  especially  dilata- 
tion ;  or  with  low  conditions  of  the  system,  such  as  malignant  fevers.  The 
irregularity  may  appear  to  be  of  a  hesitating  or  anticipating  character  ; 
sometimes  it  passes  through  regular  cycles,  but  in  other  cases  the  cardiac 
acti(m  seems  altogether  confused. 

Intermittency  is  the  most  advanced  evidence  of  cardiac  failure,  and  sig- 
nifies that  there  is  a  complete  arrest  in  the  ventricular  contractions,  until 
two  or  sometimes  more  auricular  contractions  have  occurred,  which  are 
required  before  sufRcient  blood  is  sent  into  the  ventricle  to  rouse  its  walls 
into  activity.  The  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  associated  are  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart ;  aortic  obstruction ;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation ; 
irritation  of  the  vagus  nerve,  either  at  its  root  from  cerebral  disease,  or  in 
its  course  from  pressure  by  a  tumor;  the  advanced  stages  of  severe  fevers ; 
diseases  of  the  lungs  causing  great  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  the  left 
ventricle  being  disturbed  under  these  circumstances  along  with  the  right ; 
or  mere  nervous  disorder  of  the  heart.  It  may  even  be  brought  on  volun- 
tarily by  holding  the  breath. 

Symptoms. — Palpitation  is  generally  accompanied  with  increased  fre- 
quency and  quickness  of  the  heart's  beats,  as  well  as  with  augmented 
force,  especially  when  a  severe  paroxysm  comes  on.  The  action  may  be 
quite  regular,  or  attended  with  various  forms  of  irregularity,  or  with  in- 
termittency. There  is  also  frequently  some  inequality  in  the  force  of  the 
cardiac  pulsations.  Various  unpleasant  subjective  sensations  are  usually 
experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  the  patient  being  conscious  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  this  may  be  associated  with  a  sense  of  rolling,  jogging, 
sudden  falling  back,  jumping  into  the  throat,  and  other  indefinable  feel- 
ings— -prcccordial  distress  or  anxiety.  There  is  occasionally  considerable 
pain,  which  may  be  almost  anginal,  and  this  is  relieved  in  some  cases  by 
pressure.  Severe  paroxysms  are  often  attended  with  very  serious  symp- 
toms, namely,  faintness,  occasionally  ending  in  actual  syncope,  especially 
in  cases  of  palpitation  due  to  nervous  exhaustion  ;  dyspnoea,  with  hurried 
breathing,  and  an  inability  to  *'  catch  the  breath ;"  flushing  of  the  face, 
¥rith  a  sense  of  heat,  headache,  giddiness,  disturbed  vision,  and  noises  in 
the  ears ;  and  cold  clammy  extremities.  Sometimes  there  is  much  anxiety 
and  fear  of  dissolution.  The  radial  pulse  usually  corresponds  to  the 
heart's  beats,  but  not  always ;  it  is  in  many  cases  small  and  weak,  even 
when  the  heart  is  acting  violently  and  the  large  arteries  throb,  being  gen- 
erally also  quick  and  sharp. 
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A  form  of  cardiac  disturbance  has  been  described  under  the  tenn 
"  irritable  heart/'  first  applied  by  Dr.  Da  Costa  to  cases  observed  by  him 
in  the  American  War,  and  due  to  hard  field  service,  diarrhcea,  fevers,  and 
other  depressing  causes,  especially  acting  upon  persons  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment under  circumstances  of  intense  excitement.  Similar  cases  have 
been  recognized  in  our  own  army,  and  also  in  civil  life,  being  in  the  latter 
case  particularly  induced  by  overwork  combined  with  worry  and  anxiety, 
though  it  may  be  induced  by  other  causes.  The  complaint  is  characterized 
by  a  variable  degree  of  palpitation,  often  brought  on  by  exertion,  or 
occurring  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  especially  when  lying  on  the  let\  side, 
and  frequently  attended  with  much  distress ;  a  small  and  rapid  pulse, 
easily  compressible,  and  much  influenced  by  posture  ;  often  pain  about  the 
cardiac  region  and  left  shoulder ;  embarrassed  breathing ;  and  nervous 
symptoms.  '  It  is  often  very  intractable. 

The  duration  and  severity  of  a  fit  of  palpitation  vary  greatly,  the  symp- 
toms being  usually  more  serious  when  there  is  irregularity  of  the  heart 
The  paroxysm  is  oflen  terminated  by  profuse  diuresis  of  light-colored 
urine ;  or  a  sense  of  much  exhaustion  follows,  which  calls  for  a  prolonged 
sleep.  The  palpitation  induced  by  drinking  strong  tea  is  sometimes  of  a 
very  distressing  character.  Occasionally  this  symptom  is  constantly  pres- 
ent in  great  intensity,  apart  from  any  organic  cardiac  disease,  of  which 
I  have  met  with  some  well-marked  examples  in  young  women,  generally, 
but  not  always,  associated  with  Graves's  disease. 

Physical  signs  will  of  course  depend  upon  whether  the  heart  is  orgao- 
ically  affected  or  not.  The  signs  which  may  be  due  to  mere  palpitation 
are  as  follows :  1.  Impulse  is  too  extensive ;  often  strong,  but  not  heaving; 
and  it  may  be  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force,  jogging,  fluttering,  or  inter- 
mittent. 2.  Dulness  is  occasionally  increased  towards  the  right  in  pro- 
longed cases,  from  overdistension  of  the  right  cavities  with  blood.  3. 
Heart-sounds  are  often  louder  than  natural,  with  a  marked  tendency  to 
reduplication.  4.  Occasionally  a  <e7M/)orary  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard 
at  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  at  the  lefl  apex,  the  latter  arising  from  irreg- 
ular action  of  the  musculi  papillares. 

Intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  most 
distressing  and  horrible  sensations,  there  being  an  intense  dread  of  im- 
pending dissolution. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  important  matter  as  regards  diagnosis  to  be  deter- 
mined is  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  of  the  heart's  action 
included  under  the  term  palpitation,  and  particularly  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  due  to  organic  disease  or  not.  A  satisfactory  conclusion  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  making  a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  by 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  impulse 
of  palpitation  differs  from  that  of  hypertrophy  in  not  being  heaving  in 
quality. 

Prognosis. — This  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  the  disturbed 
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action,  and  especially  upon  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  organic  dis- 
ease. It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  simple  palpitation  is  harmless, 
for  it  may  prove  very  serious.  Irregularity  or  even  intermittency  is  by 
no  means  a  certain  sign  of  organic  disease,  as  both  these  conditions  may 
be  associated  with  mere  functional  disorder. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  a  paroxysm  of  palpitation  the  chief  measures 
to  be  adopted  are  to  get  rid  of  every  source  of  reflex  irritation,  or  of  any 
other  obvious  cause ;  to  enjoin  perfect  quiet,  and  calm  the  patient  as  much 
as  possible ;  to  administer  antispasmodics ^  sedatives,  and  stimulaniSy  such  as 
brandy,  ether,  ammonia,  opium  or  morphia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bromide  of 
potassium,  tincture  of  henbane,  musk,  camphor,  tincture  of  lavender,  gal- 
banum,  or  asafoetida,  as  well  as  medicines  which  act  upon  the  heart 
directly,  especially  digitalis ;  and  to  apply  dry  heat  or  sinapisms  over  the 
prsecordial  region,  with  heat  to  the  extremities,  if  required. 

2.  During  the  intervals,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  a  chronic  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  digitalis  being  often  most  valuable 
for  improving  its  action  when  there  is  muscular  failure ;  to  avert  every 
possible  cause  of  fits  of  palpitation,  by  removing  mechanical  pressure, 
getting  rid  of  reflex  irritation,  attending  to  the  diet  and  digestive  organs, 
and  regulating  the  habits  generally,  especially  avoiding  excess  in  the  use 
of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea,  as  well  as  over-study  and  other  forms  of  mental 
excitement,  and  venereal  excess ;  to  treat  any  constitutional  diathesis  or 
local  disease,  such  as  gout  or  renal  disease ;  and,  if  requisite,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  system  generally,  but  especially  that  of  the  nervous 
system  and  blood,  by  giving  mineral  tonics,  mineral  acids,  quinine,  strych- 
nine, or  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  or  various  preparations  of  iron ;  aided  by 
the  employment  of  cold  baths,  douches  with  friction,  a  proper  amount  of 
exercise,  and  change  of  air  and  scene.  A  mixture  containing  tincture  of 
steel,  nux  vomica,  and  digitalis  is  often  most  beneficial.  A  belladonna 
plaster  may  be  worn  from  time  to  time  over  the  cardiac  region. 

The  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  the  other  forms  of  cardiac 
disturbance  are  similar  to  those  just  indicated. 


CHAPTER    III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PEBICABDIUM. 

I.  Acute  Pericarditis. 

-iJriOLOGY. — Cases  of  pericarditis  may  be  classed  as  primary  and  second' 
org,  according  to  their  mode  of  origin ;  the  great  majority  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  affection  may  arise  under  the  following  circumstances : 
1.  In  connection  with  certain  blood  diseases,  especially  rheumatic  fever  and 
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Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally  pyaemia,  typhoid,  typhus,  variola,  scar- 
latina, puerperal  fever,  gout,  scurvy,  or  purpura.  It  has  been  stated  to 
result  from  the  state  of  the  blood  in  cyanosis,  or  after  the  cure  of  cutaneoua 
diseases  of  long  continuance.  2.  From  injury,  such  as  a  wound  of  the 
pericardium,  or  its  laceration  by  fractured  ribs — traumatic  pericarditis. 
3.  From  perforation,  e,g,,  a  neighboring  abscess  opening  into  the  peri- 
cardium— perforative  pericarditis,  4.  From  extension  of  adjoining  inflam- 
mation, or  irritation  set  up  by  neighboring  disease,  e.g.,  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, chronic  cardiac  disease,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  abscesses  in  the 
vicinity,  carious  ribs,  tumors.  In  these  cases  the  pericarditis  tends  to  be 
localized.  5.  From  irritation  by  some  new  formation  in  the  pericardium, 
as  cancer  or  tubercle.  6.  Idiopathic  pericarditis  has  been  described,  re- 
sulting from  "  cold ;"  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  affection 
ever  arises  from  this  cause  alone. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  in  pericarditis 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  other  serous  inflammations,  and  thej  run 
a  similar  course.  The  exudation  is  generally  deposited  on  both  surfaces, 
but  is  usually  most  abundant  on  the  visceral  portion  of  the  pericardium ; 
rarely  is  it  observed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  sac,  being  generally  in 
patches,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small  area,  especially  about  the^reat 
vessels.  The  thickness  and  mode  of  deposit  are  very  variable,  the  lymph 
being  either  stratified  or  presenting  little  elevations,  ridges,  bands,  masses, 
and  numerous  other  arrangements.  Usually  the  material  is  tolerably  con- 
sistent, and  sometimes  quite  tough,  adhering  fairly  to  the  surface.  In  low 
conditions  it  may  be  soft  and  granular.  The  effusion  is  generally  sero- 
fibrinous, with  flocculi  floating  in  it ;  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  contain 
an  admixture  of  blood  or  pus,  and  in  extremely  rare  instances  is  actually 
purulent.  The  quantity  is  not  usually  above  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces, 
but  may  range  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  three  pints  or  more.  Gras  is  some- 
times present,  arising  from  decomposition  of  the  fluid.  Sloughing  of  the 
membrane  is  said  to  occur  occasionally. 

The  processes  of  absorption  and  adhesion  are  precisely  identical  with 
those  described  under  pleurisy.  The  adhesions  may  be  merely  in  the  form 
of  loose  bands,  or  of  more  or  less  extensive  agglutinations  of  the  two  sur- 
faces, and  the  inflammatory  irritation  sometimes  extends  through  the  peri- 
cardium, so  as  to  cause  its  union  with  the  chest-walls.  When  seated  about 
the  great  vessels  the  lymph  often  leads  to  their  adhesion  to  one  another ; 
or  it  may  remain  as  a  hard  mass  of  considerable  thickness. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  so-called  white  patches  sometimes 
observed  on  the  pericardium.  As  a  rule  these  are  decidedly  merely  due 
to  friction,  but  they  may  be  the  remnants  of  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — It  is  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  or  Bright's  disease 
that  pericarditis  almost  always  comes  under  notice  in  ordinary  practice, 
and  it  should  be  particularly  looked  for  in  these  affections.  Pericarditis 
may  set  in  without  any  evident  symptoms,  but  this  is  not  usually  the 
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though  it  must  be  noted  that  the  clinical  phenomena  observed  will  be 
modified  considerably  by  the  condition  with  which  the  disease  is  associated, 
as  well  as  by  its  combination  with  other  cardiac  inflammations,  or  with 
distinct  complications,  such  as  pneumonia. 

At  the  outset  local  symptoms  are  generally  present,  viz.,  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart.  The  pain  is  generally  felt  over 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prjecordial  region,  occasionally  in  the  epigas- 
trium, while  sometimes  it  shoots  in  diflferent  directions ;  its  severity  and 
characters  vary  widely,  it  being  described  as  mere  uneasiness,  or  dull  ach- 
ing, shooting,  stabbing,  burning,  or  tearing,  and  it  may  amount  to  the  most 
intense  suffering.  Tenderness  is  experienced  as  a  rule  over  the  correspond- 
ing intercostal  spaces,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  when  upward  pressure 
is  made  over  the  epigastrium.  The  disturbed  cardiac  action  is  indicated 
by  palpitation,  sometimes  violent. 

An  attack  of  pericarditis  may  be  ushered  in  by  slight  rigors,  followed 
by  pyrexia.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism,  how- 
ever, such  phenomena  are  commonly  absent,  there  being  no  increase  of 
fever  previously  existing.  The  pulse  is  necessarily  hurried,  and  may  be 
very  frequent. 

When  fluid  accumulates  in  the  pericardium  the  pain  generally  subsides, 
but  the  action  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
neighboring  structures,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  effusion,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  collects.  Hence  serious  symptoms  are  liable  to 
arise,  indicating  either  a  tendency  to  syncope,  overloading  of  the  right 
heart  and  venous  syitem,  interference  with  the  respiratory  functions,  or 
grave  nervous  disturbance.  The  pulse  often  becomes  very  frequent,  feeble, 
small,  and  in  bad  cases  irregular ;  sometimes  it  is  slow  and  labored.  Dysp- 
ncea  is  present,  and  may  be  extremely  severe,  even  amounting  to  constant 
or  paroxysmal  orthopnoea,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  great  oppres- 
sion across  the  chest.  A  dry,  irritable,  spasmodic  cough  is  not  uncom- 
monly observed.  In  grave  cases  the  face  assumes  a  very  anxious  and 
distressed  expression,  and  becomes  pale,  or  more  or  less  cyanotic ;  the 
expired  air  is  cool,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold.  The  mode  of  decum- 
bency  is  generally  on  the  back,  with  the  head  high ;  some  patients  prefer 
lying  on  the  left  side,  others  on  the  right,  while  occasionally  they  are 
obliged  to  be  propped  up,  or  even  to  bend  forwards.  Frequently  there  is 
much  restlessness,  provided  the  patient  is  not  prevented  from  moving  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  accompanies  rheumatic  fever.  Headache  and 
sleeplessness  are  common  symptoms,  and  among  occasional  serious  nervous 
phenomena  may  be  mentioned  delirium,  occasionally  almost  maniacal; 
stupor ;  subsultus  tendinum  and  jactitation  ;  clonic  or  tonic  spasms ;  chorei- 
form or  epileptiform  symptoms ;  and  dysphagia.  In  most  cases,  however, 
these  probably  depend  rather  on  the  general  condition  with  which  the  peri- 
carditis is  associated.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom.  Should 
death  take  place,  it  usually  results  either  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action 
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and  consequent  syncope,  which  may  be  sudden,  from  making  the  patient 
assume  a  sitting  posture  when  the  pericardium  is  very  full  of  fluid ;  from 
interference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood  and  with  the  circulation,  the 
lungs  becoming  oedematous,  and  dropsy  setting  in,  or  from  nervous  dis- 
turbance. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  eurly  stage  the  only  reliable  signs  of  pericar- 
ditis are:  1.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  as  evidenced  by  the  impulse.  2. 
'Penc&rdM  friction  fremitus y  which  is  extremely  rare.  3.  Pericardial /rie- 
tion-sound.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  friction-sound  may  be 
absent,  either  on  account  of  the  soft  consistence  of  the  lymph,  or  from  its 
being  deposited  only  on  one  surface,  or  at  the  back  of  the  heart. 

In  the  effusion  stage  the  physical  signs  are  more  or  less  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  fluid,  being  of  the  following  nature:  1. 
There  is  usually  bulging  of  the  cardiac  region,  especially  in  young  per- 
sons. This  may  extend  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  cartilage, 
the  ppaces  being  widened  or  even  protruded,  and  sometimes  the  left  edge 
of  the  sternum  is  pushed  forwards.  Local  measurements  are  increased. 
2.  The  impulse  presents  several  important  changes,  a.  It  is  displaced, 
usually  upwards  and  to  the  left,  but  sometimes  downwards,  while  its  posi- 
tion alters  with  change  of  posture,  h.  Its  force  is  much  diminished,  and 
the  impulse  may  be  visible  when  not  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Often  it 
can  be  felt  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture  when  absent  in  the  lying  posture. 
There  is  sometimes  great  irregularity  in  its  force,  c.  In  rhythm  the  im- 
pulse tends  to  be  delayed  slightly  after  the  systole ;  it  may  also  be  ex- 
tremely irregular,  d.  The  character  is  undulatory  when  there  is  much 
fluid,  this  being  observed  over  a  variable  area,  and  being  modified  by 
position ;  the  undulations  usually  appear  to  pass  from  below  up  and  from 
left  to  right,  but  they  may  have  a  horizontal  direction.  3.  Cardiac  dul- 
ness  is  materially  altered  in  extent,  degree,  and  shape.  It  increases  first 
about  the  base  of  the  heart,  extending  upwards  and  then  laterally.  Usually 
it  does  not  pass  below  the  sixth  rib,  but  in  extreme  cases  may  reach  con- 
siderably lower  than  this,  the  fluid  pushing  down  the  diaphragm  and 
causing  protrusion  of  the  epigastrium.  In  an  upward  direction  it  may 
extend  as  high  as  or  even  above  the  clavicle,  and  transversely  from  the 
right  border  of  the  sternum  to  beyond  the  left  nipple.  A  very  important 
character  may  be  observed  when  the  fluid  is  abundant,  viz.,  that  dulness 
extends  to  the  left  beyond  the  apex-beat.  The  shape  of  the  dulness  is 
more  or  less  triangular,  with  the  apex  upwards.  Its  intensity  is  unusually 
marked.  Change  of  posture  will  modify  it ;  the  area  is  larger  in  the 
lying  than  the  sitting  position,  but,  if  the  amount  of  fluid  is  not  very 
great,  it  extends  higher  in  the  latter  posture.  4.  The  heart-sounds  are 
more  or  less  feeble  at  the  apex,  and  appear  to  be  deep  and  distant ;  but, 
on  passing  the  stethoscope  upwards  toAvards  the  base,  they  become  louder 
and  more  superficial.  Change  of  posture  may  influence  the  sounds.  5. 
It  is  said  that  a  basic  systolic  murmur  is  heard  occasionally,  due  to  pressure 
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on  the  aorta.  6.  Friction  phenomena  often  persist  for  a  variable  time 
while  fluid  is  accumulating,  becoming  by  degrees  less  marked,  or  being 
only  observed  in  certain  positions.  7.  Pericardial  effusion  will  necessarily 
aflTect  neighboring  atruciures,  especially  the  lungs.  Vocal  fremitus  and 
resonance,  as  well  as  breath-sounds,  are  diminished  in  area  over  the  cardiac 
region  ;  aegophony  is  occasionally  heard  above  and  to  the  left,  while  vocal 
resonance  is  intensified  on  the  borders  of  the  dulness.  Dulness  at  the  base 
of  the  left  lung  may  possibly  be  observed,  indicative  of  partial  collapse, 
the  result  of  pressure  by  the  distended  pericardial  sac  on  the  bronchus  or 
lung.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  in  some  cases  depressed  along  with  the 
diaphragm. 

Should  absorption  take  place,  the  signs  become  gradually  normal  in 
favorable  cases,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  notice  that  the  dulness  dimin- 
ishes from  above  and  laterally  ;  and  that  the  friction  signs  return,  usually 
in  an  increased  degree,  the  sound  also  assuming  more  of  the  "churning" 
and  "clicking"  characters.  The  phenomena  indicating  chronic  adhesion 
will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  period  the  chief  matter  in  diagnosis  is  to 
distinguish  pericarditis  from  endocarditis.  Symptoms  are  by  no  means 
reliable,  but  severe  local  pain  would  be  in  favor  of  pericarditis.  The 
diagnosis,  however,  must  be  founded  on  the  different  characters  of  the 
morbid  sounds  present  in  each  disease,  being  aided  occasionally  by  the 
existence  of  friction  fremitus.  When  any  difficulty  is  experienced,  which 
is  not  uncommon  at  first,  the  case  must  be  thoroughly  watched  in  its 
further  progress.  Pericardial  friction  might  be  mistaken  for  pleuritic 
friction  of  cardiac  rhythm  ;  or  it  might  be  simulated  by  oedematous  integu- 
ments, fluid  in  the  mediastinum,  or  the  friction  of  a  cirrhosed  liver. 

Pericardial  effusion  is  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  cardi-ac  enlargemenJt, 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises,  coupled  with  the  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  which  characterize  this  condition,  ought  rarely  to  leave 
any  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  dulness  of  pericardial  effusion  might 
be  confounded  with  certain  extrinsic  conditions,  which  will  be  presently 
pointed  out.  The  distinctions  between  inflammatory  effusion  and  mere 
hydropericardium  will  be  indicated  after  the  latter  aflectiou  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

Terminations. — Pericarditis  may  end  in  practical  recovery,  generally, 
however,  more  or  less  adhesions  remaining  behind ;  in  death,  or  by  be- 
coming chronic,  either  the  effusion  remaining,  and  in  rare  instances  be- 
coming purulent,  or  even  pointing  and  opening  externally ;  or  extensive 
agglutinations  forming,  which  greatly  disturb  the  cardiac  action.  As  a 
consequence  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  follow ;  or,  in 
exceptional  cases,  atrophy  or  fatty  degeneration  of  its  structure,  owing  to 
pressure  on  the  coronary  arteries. 

Prognosis. — ^The  immediate  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  condition 
with  which  acute  pericarditis  is  associated,  it  being,  for  instance,  very 
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bulging ;  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  fluid  are  less  marked  than  in 
pericarditis ;  and  the  dulness  is  more  liable  to  be  altered  by  posture. 
4.  Friction-signs  are  absent  throughout.  5.  Hydropericardium  generally 
follows  hydrothorax,  and  hence  it  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  and  phys- 
ical signs  of  the  latter  condition,  the  effects  of  which  it  necessarily  tends 
to  aggravate. 

Treatment. — This  is  merely  a  part  of  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
dropsy.     Paracentesis  might  possibly  be  required. 

IV.  Pericardial  Haemorrhage. 

Blood  may  be  found  in  the  pericardium  as  the  result  of:  1.  Spontaneom 
rupture,  either  of  the  heart  or  a  cardiac  aneurism  ;  of  an  aortic  aneurism; 
of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels ;  or  of  vessels  in  cancerous  deposits.  2.  /»- 
jury,  3.  Pericarditis,  the  effusion  being  more  or  less  hsemorrhagic  4. 
Diseased  conditions  of  the  blood,  such  as  scurvy  and  purpura. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  generally  severe  in  connection  with 
actual  hseniorrhage  into  the  pericardium,  indicating  loss  of  blood  and 
interference  with  the  heart's  action ;  but  they  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  amount  of  blood  present,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.  Sad- 
den death  may  occur.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

V.  Pneumo-pericardium. 

Gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardium,  either  having  entered 
from  without,  or  resulting  from  decomposition  of  fluid  in  its  cavity.  It 
might  give  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance  over  the  cardiac  region,  and  to 
st^ussiou'splash  if  mixed  with  fluid. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  HEARl. 
I.  Acute  Endocarditis  and  Valvulitis. 

-^]tiology. — Almost  invariably  acute  endocarditis  is  associated  with 
some  disease  in  which  the  blood  is  contaminated  with  a  morbid  poison, 
especially  acute  rheumatism,  occasionally  Bright's  disease,  pycemia,  septi- 
ciemia,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  puerperal  fever,  or  other 
pyrexial  diseases.  Probably  the  inflammation  results  from  direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  endocardium  by  the  poisoned  blood. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  rarely  happens  that  the  endocardiom 
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is  seen  in  the  early  period  of  iuflammation  when  this  membrane  merely 
presents  bright  redness,  usually  with  distinct  points  of  increased  vasculari- 
zation. Soon  it  becomes  less  smooth  than  normal,  swollen  and  clouded, 
diminishes  in  consistence,  and  loses  its  polish.  Numerous  young  cells 
form  in  the  subepithelial  tissue,  causing  it  to  become  thickened,  while 
little  vascular  villi  or  granulations  also  project  on  the  surface.  In  some 
cases  the  endocardium  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  velvety  mem- 
brane. Fibrinous  vegetations  are  soon  formed,  which  are  derived  directly 
from  the  blood,  its  fibrin  being  deposited  on  the  inflamed  membrane, 
either  in  strata  or  in  masses  of  considerable  size.  There  is  also  exudation 
into  the  substance  of  the  valves,  the  free  edges  of  which  are  much  thick- 
ened, especially  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  considerable  friction  and 
irritation,  and  the  fibrinous  vegetations  are  chiefly  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face which  is  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Only  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  usually  involved  in  endocarditis,  the  orifices  and 
the  membrane  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  valves  and  their  appendages  being 
especially  affected.  During  intrauterine  life  the  disease  chiefly  attacks 
the  right  side. 

As  occasional  consequences  of  acute  endocarditis  there  may  be  observed 
Assuring  of  the  membrane,  actual  ulceration,  resulting  from  softening  and 
destruction  of  tissue,  the  ulcers  being  irregular,  superficial,  and  having 
thickened  edges ;  formation  of  pus  in  the  deeper  layers,  which  ultimately 
reaches  the  surface;  perforation,  rupture,  or  extensive  destruction  of  a 
valve ;  rupture  of  one  or  more  chords  tendineje,  the  free  ends  of  which 
may  float  in  the  blood  and  lead  to  the  deposit  of  vegetations,  or  the  rapid 
formation  of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Emboli  are  very  liable  to  be  detached  from  the  fibrinous  deposits,  and 
evidences  of  these  may  be  discovered  in  distant  organs,  or  some  of  the 
products  of  inflammation  may  be  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  give 
rise  to  septiciemic  signs  in  various  parts. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  subsides,  the  young  tissue  develops  into  an 
imperfect  fibrous  structure,  and  proliferation  with  subsequent  organization 
may  go  on  for  some  time,  thus  leading  to  most  serious  permanent  organic 
changes ;  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  often  finally  occurring,  which 
increase  the  damage.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  known  as  chronic  endo- 
cardUis,  but  the  affection  may  be  chronic  from  the  outset,  there  being  a 
slow  growth  of  new  tissue,  which  tends  to  develop  into  a  fibroid  material. 
The  ultimate  changes  are  similar  in  both  cases,  and  the  chief  morbid  con- 
ditions resulting  therefrom  are  as  follows:  1.  Thickening,  induration, and 
puckering  of  some  part  of  the  general  tract  of  the  endocardium.  2.  Thick- 
ening of  the  valves,  with  opacity,  rigidity,  and  more  or  less  shrinking,  by 
which  they  may  be  greatly  narrowed  and  rendered  incompetent.  3.  Ad- 
hesion of  the  tongues  of  a  valve  to  each  other,  or  to  the  v^alls  of  the  heart. 
4.  Thickening,  induration,  and  contraction  of  the  chordae  tendinea)  or 
jnusculi  papillares.    5.  Narrowing  of  the  orifices,  usually  accompanied 
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with  irregularity,  roughness,  and  hardeuing.     6.  Formation  of  firm  warty 
growths,  either  sessile  or  pedunculated. 

When  atheroma  and  calcification  take  place  the  structures  present  the 
usual  characters  indicative  of  these  forms  of  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — Many  cases  of  endocarditis  are  only  revealed  by  physical 
examination.  Local  symptoms  are  always  very  indefinite,  there  being  little 
or  no  pain  or  tenderness,  but  palpitation  is  frequently  observed.  The 
characters  of  the  pulse  have  been  variously  stated  by  difiTerent  observers j 
at  first  it  is  usually  frequent,  full,  and  excited  ;  afterwards  it  may  become 
feeble,  small,  and  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm,  but  numerous  cireom- 
stances  influence  it.  Increased  pyrexia  may  accompany  endocarditis,  the 
fever  often  tending  to  assume  an  adynamic  type.  The  chief  symptoms 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  however,  are  those  dependent 
upon  :  1.  Interference  with  the  circulation  at  one  or  more  of  the  orifioes. 
2.  Formation  of  extensive  clots  in  the  heart,  embarrassing  its  action  and 
causing  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood,  indicated  by  extremely  frequent  and 
irregular  cardiac  action  and  pulse;  tendency  to  syncope  ;  great  dyspncM, 
amounting  to  orthopnoca  in  paroxysms,  attended  with  extreme  anxiety,  and 
followed  by  asphyxial  symptoms  ;  and  severe  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system.  3.  The  convection  of  emboli  to  the  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  and 
other  organs,  or  of  deleterious  inflammatory  products,  the  latter  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  of  septicaemia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  only  positive  signs  which  may  be  associated 
with  endocarditis  are  those  indicating  excited  action  of  the  heart,  some 
derangement  at  an  orifice,  or  extensive  coagulation  of  blood.  1.  The 
impulse  is  often  forcible  and  increased  in  area  ;  if  coagulation  takes  place, 
it  tends  to  become  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force.  2.  Increased  dulneu, 
especially  towards  the  right,  may  arise  from  stagnation  and  clotting  of 
blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  3.  The  sounch&re  often  altered  in  char- 
acter, but  this  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  4.  The  great  sign  of  endocarditis 
is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  endocardial  mnnnura,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  may  have  previously  existed.  Different  observers  have 
given  different  statements  as  to  the  valvular  lesion  most  frequently  present 
In  my  own  experience  mitral  regurgitation  has  been  decidedly  the  most 
common  condition  in  acute  endocarditis,  but  this  may  in  some  cases  resalt 
from  irregular  action  of  the  musculi  papillares.  Aortic  ohstructwn  is  not 
uncommon.  Pidmonai^  obstruction  murmur  may  be  observed  as  the  r^ult 
of  coagulation  in  the  right  cavities;  but  on  the  left  side  clotting  of  blood 
sometimes  interferes  with  the  production  of  a  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — Not  only  must  endocarditis  be  distinguished  from  peri- 
carditis, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  symptoms  arising  in  its  course 
render  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  certain  low  fevers;  and  that  physical 
examination  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals  in  those  diseases  in  which 
it  is  apt  to  supervene,  so  that  the  morbid  condition  may  be  detected  iu  its 
earliest  development. 
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Prognosis. — There  are  always  immediate  dangers  in  connection  with 
acute  endocarditis,  which  have  been  indicated  abov6.  The  remote  prog- 
nosis will  depend  on  the  permanent  organic  changes  which  the  disease 
originates,  and  on  the  orifice  which  is  affected. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  endocarditis  is  mainly  that  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  course  of  which  it  occurs,  and  no  direct  remedies  are  known 
for  this  complaint.  Such  measures  as  bleeding,  mercurialization,  and  the 
local  application  of  cold  are  decidedly  to  be  deprecated.  As  a  rule  stimu- 
lants are  required,  in  some  cases  in  large  quantities,  along  with  abundant 
nutriment.  Digitalis  is  indicated  should  the  heart's  action  be  failing. 
Should  there  be  signs  of  obstruction  from  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  alkalies  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  given  freely, 
along  with  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants.  Septicsemic  symptoms  may 
also  call  for  special  treatment.  It  is  exceedingly  important,  afler  an 
attack  of  acute  endocarditis  in  which  the  valves  are  involved,  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed  for  some  days,  and  afterwards  at  rest  and  under  observation 
for  a  considerable  time,  so  as  to  maintain  the  heart  in  a  state  of  quiescence, 
and  not  to  throw  any  strain  on  the  diseased  structures,  thus  enabling  them 
to  recover  as  much  as  possible,  and  limiting  the  growth  and  development 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Fothergill*  that  it 
is  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  many  practitioners  to  aim  at  making  their 
patients  sit  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  with 
endocarditis,  or  to  discharge  them  as  cured  in  order  to  exhibit  the  advan- 
tages of  some  particular  line  of  treatment  for  this  disease. 

II.  Acute  Myocarditis. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  heart-substance  is  frequently  set  up 
in  the  layers  contiguous  to  an  inflamed  endocardium  or  pericardium. 
Myocarditis  has  been  stated  to  have  arisen  independently  in  a  few  instances, 
either  as  a  diffuse  or  localized  inflammation,  the  latter  having  terminated 
in  abscess.  Pyaemia  and  septiciemia  frequently  lead  to  myocarditis,  with 
formation  of  abscesses. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Myocarditis  is  attended  with  discoloration 
and  soflening  of  the  heart-substance,  this  being  infiltrated  with  a  sero- 
sanguineous  fluid,  fibrinous  exudation,  or  sometimes  pus,  which  may  collect 
in  abscesses.  The  disease  occasionally  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  cardiac 
aneurism,  or  to  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  If  recovery  ensues, 
depressed  scaru  may  be  left. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  signs  of  myocarditis  are  very  obscure.  It 
tends  to  render  the  cardiac  action  extremely  weak  and  irregular,  and  when 
this  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course  of  peri  or  endocarditis,  implication 

*  The  Heart  and  its  Diseases,  second  edition. 
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of  the  heart  may  be  suspected.    The  general  symptoms  are  pyrexia  of  an 
adynamic  type,  with  signs  of  blood  poisoning  and  collapse. 
Treatment. — The  only  hope  lies  in  free  stimulation. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEABT. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  several 
chronic  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  heart  is  liable.  Their  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chapter. 

I.  Affections  of  the  Valves  and  Orifices. 

General  Etiology  and  Pathology. — ^The  various  conditions  which 
may  give  rise  to  cardiac  murmurs  have  been  previously  pointed  out,  and 
the  characters  of  the  different  murmurs  described  (pages  15-19).  At 
present  attention  will  be  directed  only  to  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  some  definite  organic  mischief  affecting  the  valves  or  their  appen- 
dages, or  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  which  interferes  with  the  circuIatioD, 
either  by  causing  obstruction  or  by  permitting  regurgitation.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  pathological 
modes  of  origin  of  these  derangements.  They  may  arise  from  :  1.  AevAt 
endocarditis,  especially,  but  not  solely,  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism. 
2.  Chronic  endocarditis  or  valvulitis,  which  in  many  cases  appears  to  be 
merely  a  process  of  fibroid  degeneration,  the  structures  implicated  being 
very  liable  to  undergo  further  degenerative  changes,  in  the  direction  of 
atheroma  and  calcification.  This  is  observed  as  a  rule  in  persons  advanced 
in  years,  especially  in  gouty  subjects,  or  in  those  suffering  from  chronic 
renal  disease  ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  younger  individuals  who  are  sub* 
ject  to  violent  physical  strain,  in  consequence  of  which  great  pressure  of 
blood  is  thrown  upon  the  aortic  valves,  e.  g.,  strikers,  colliers,  gymnasts, 
or  boat-racers.  3.  Laceration  of  a  valve  from  injury.  4.  Chronic  nifo* 
carditis,  involving  the  musculi  papillares,  which  consequently  become 
contracted  and  indurated,  thus  preventing  the  valves  from  closing. 
5.  Atrophy  of  tlie  valves,  or,  as  some  suppose,  cangenital  insfuffidency^  ren- 
dering them  inefficient,  or  giving  rise  to  so-called  "  reticulation  "  or  more 
or  less  extensive  perforation.  6.  Enlargement  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
involving  the  orifices  without  proportionate  increase  in  the  valves,  which 
are  therefore  rendered  incompetent ;  or  altering  the  normal  relations  of 
the  valves  and  their  appendages  to  the  orifices.  7.  Congenital  mo^omuk 
tions,  which  are  believed  to  result  mainly  from  endocarditis  occarring  daring 
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intrauterine  life.  8.  Fibrinous  deposits  from  the  blood.  9.  Tumors  very 
rarely. 

It  must  be  meutioned  that  more  than  one  orifice  may  be  affected  from 
the  same  cause,  and  that  disease  at  one  orifice  may  set  up  mischief  in 
another,  either  by  direct  extension,  by  throwing  an  extra  strain  upon  the 
valves  and  thus  inducing  chronic  valvulitis,  or  by  enlarging  the  corres- 
ponding cavity  of  the  heart. 

Special  Valvular  Diseases. — Having  giving  this  general  outline, 
the  main  facts  connected  with  each  orifice  will  now  be  specially  considered 
in  detail,  under  the  following  headings :  1.  JEtiology,  2.  Anatomical. 
Characters,  3.  Clinical  Plienomena,  including  the  signs  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  lesion,  its  direct  efifects  upon  the  circulation,  and  the 
symptoms  resulting  therefrom,  and  its  remote  effects  upon  the  heart.  It 
may  be  remarked  once  for  all  at  the  outset,  that  local  symptoms  are  very 
uncertain  and  unreliable.  Uneasiness  or  pain  over  the  cardiac  region  may 
be  complained  of,  but  is  absent  in  the  majority  of  cases;  it  is  most  frequent 
in  connection  with  aortic  disease.  Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  common 
symptoms,  and  frequently  render  the  patient  incapable  of  much  exertion. 

(A.)  Mitral  Regurgitation, 

JEtioloqy. — 1.  Acute  endocarditis  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  this  condi- 
tion, the  subsequent  chronic  changes  increasing  the  primary  mischief.  2. 
Cases  occasionally  are  met  with  in  which  no  history  can  be  obtained  of 
acute  endocarditis,  and  the  afifection  seems  to  have  been  chronic  and 
gradual  in  its  progress  from  the  first,  being  either  due  to  chronic  inflam- 
matory changes  or  to  degeneration.  3.  Mitral  regurgitation  is  liable  to 
supervene  upon  aortic  disease,  being  produced  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
already  indicated.  4.  Very  rarely  it  may  result  from  mere  dilatation  of 
the  left  cavities,  causing  enlargement  of  the  orifice  and  displacing  the 
musculi  papillares. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  morbid  conditions  observed  in 
different  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  are  more  or  less  contraction  and 
narrowing  of  the  tongues  of  the  valve,  with  irregularity,  thickening,  and 
rigidity,  there  being  in  some  instances  scarcely  any  appearance  of  a  valve ; 
atheroma  or  calcification  ;  laceration  of  one  of  the  valve  tongues  ;  adhe- 
sion of  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle ;  rupture 
of  chordae  teudinese ;  shortening,  thickening,  induration,  or  adhesion  of 
these  structures,  the  smaller  ones  having  often  entirely  disappeared ;  con- 
traction and  hardening  of  the  musculi  papillares ;  and  deposits  of  fibrin, 
sometimes  in  considerable  abundance. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — Immediate  signs.  These  are:  1.  A  systolic 
thriU  at  the  left  apex,  present  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  2. 
MUral  systolic  murmur.  3.  Intensification  of  the  pulmonary  second  dou$id, 
which  is  not  uncommonly  louder  than  the  aortic. 
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dangerous  in  Bright's  disease ;  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  effusion ; 
the  previous  condition  of  the  heart ;  the  state  of  the  pulse,  as  indicated 
especially  by  the  sphygmograph  ;  whether  the  disease  is  complicated  with 
other  inflammations;  and  the  severity  and  character  of  the  symptoms. 
Marked  nervous  symptoms  are  of  very  serious  import.  The  ultimate 
prognosis  must  be  entirely  governed  by  the  conditions  remaining  behind ; 
extensive  agglutination  and  permanent  displacement  of  the  heart  in  con- 
sequience  of  adhesions  are  untoward  events. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  pericarditis  are  similar 
to  those  mentioned  as  applicable  to  pleurisy,  but  as  the  former  occurs 
almost  always  in  the  course  of  some  other  complaint,  its  management 
must  be  modified  accordingly.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  acute 
rheumatism,  the  treatment  for  this  affection  must  be  persevered  in,  and 
opium  given  freely  for  the  purpose  of  calming  the  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  avoid  narcotizing  the  patient,  espe- 
cially should  there  be  any  tendency  to  cyanosis.  Venesection  and  mercu- 
rialization  are  never  admissible.  A  few  leeches  may  be  sometimes  applied 
over  the  cardiac  region  with  advantage  in  robust  subjects,  but  as  a  rule 
the  persistent  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over  this  region,  by  ineans 
of  linseed-meal  poultices  or  fomentations,  is  the  most  serviceable  local 
treatment.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  applications  are  frequently 
changed,  and  that  the  chest  is  not  unduly  exposed  or  chilled.  Cold  is 
strongly  recommended  by  some  writers,  as  strongly  condemned  by  others; 
it  certainly  should  only  be  tried  very  cautiously  in  my  opinion.  Aconite, 
veratria,  and  tartar  emetic  have  also  been  given  with  the  view  of  calm- 
ing the  heart's  action,  but  these  are  dangerous  remedies  in  pericarditis. 

For  the  removal  of  effusion,  if  this  is  not  readily  absorbed,  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  or  strong  iodine  may  be  tried,  if  necessary,  with  diuretics 
and  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  Tincture  of  iron  in  full  doses  is  de- 
cidedly a  valuable  drug  at  this  time,  and  tonics  are  often  useful. 

As  a  rule  a  good  quantity  of  nourishment  is  required,  and  in  many 
cases  a  little  stimulant  is  indicated  ;  if  there  is  much  depression,  with 
failing  cardiac  action  and  pulse,  a  considerable  amount  of  brandy  may 
be  necessary,  and  digitalis  is  indicated  under  these  circumstances.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  should  not  be  examined  unnecessarily, 
or  be  made  to  sit  up  if  there  is  any  danger  of  syncope. 

Paracentesis  is  called  for  in  rare  instances  in  order  to  relieve  dangerous 
symptoms,  or  to  remove  purulent  fluid.  Some  advocate  early  recourse  to 
this  operation,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  ought  not  to  be  rashly  practiced. 
The  fluid  is  best  removed  by  means  of  the  aspirator. 

In  pericarditis  complicating  Bright's  disease  or  low  fevers,  free  stimu- 
lation is  usually  required ;  while  opium  is  contraindicated,  or  must  be 
employed  with  exceeding  caution. 

The  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of  pericarditis 
must  be  treated  by  the  usual  remedies. 
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11.  Chronic  Pericarditis — Adherent  Pericardium. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Chronic  effusion  may  remain  after  acute 
pericarditis,  or  sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane  become  univer- 
sally agglutinated,  and  calcareous  matter  may  be  deposited  in  the  ad- 
hesions, or  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardium  may  further  unite  with 
the  chest-wall. 

Symptoms. — Subjective  symptoms  are  often  absent  in  cases  of  chronic 
pericarditis  but  there  may  be  uneasy  sensations,  or  even  a  dull  pain  over 
the  cardiac  region,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  anginal  attacks  have  been 
noticed.  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  palpitation  easily  induced,  and 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  are  the  chief  symptoms  complained  of, 
if  any.  From  the  effects  of  extensive  adhesions  upon  the  heart,  grave 
interference  with  its  action  and  with  the  circulation  may  ultimately  arise, 
and  serious  organic  changes  may  be  set  up.  An  agglutinated  pericardium 
will  seriously  increase  the  danger  from  an  attack  of  any  pulmonary  in- 
flammation, 

Physical  examination  may  reveal  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium ;  or,  when  adhesions  have  been  formed  between  its  surfaces,  as  well 
as  with  the  chest-wall,  the  signs  are  more  or  less  of  the  following  char- 
acter: 1.  Depression  of  the  prsecordial  region,  with  narrowing  of  the 
spaces.  2.  Increase  in  extent,  or  permanent  displacement  of  the  impulse, 
especially  elevation,  there  being  no  other  obvious  cause  for  this;  the 
apex-beat  being  unaltered  by  change  of  posture,  or  by  a  deep  inspiration, 
or  the  impulse  having  altogether  unusual  characters,  being  attended  with 
recession  of  the  spaces  or  of  the  epigastrium,  or  with  an  irregular  jogging 
movement,  both  systolic  and  diastolic.  3.  Usually  increased  area  of 
diUness,  which  is  not  altered  after  a  deep  inspiration,  there  being  other 
signs  that  the  lungs  do  not  expand  over  the  cardiac  region.  When  there 
is  extensive  calcification,  the  percussion-sound  is  said  occasionally  to  have 
an  osteal  character.  A  rough  friction-sound  may  be  heard  over  some  part 
of  the  cardiac  region. 

III.    HYDROPERICARDIUM — PERICARDIAL   DrOPSY. 

The  important  facts  relating  to  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  may  be  thus 
summed  up,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  in- 
flammatory effusion :  1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  condition  is  a 
part  of  chronic  general  dropsy ;  it  may  set  in  acutely  in  Bright's  disease, 
and  rare  instances  have  been  met  with  in  which  it  owned  a  mechanical 
origin,  having  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  other  medias- 
tinal tumor,  disease  or  thrombosis  of  the  cardiac  veins,  or  sudden  extreme 
pneumothorax.  2.  There  are  no  severe  initiatory  symptoms,  pyrexia  is 
absent,  and  there  is  no  marked  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.  3.  The 
effusion,  which  is  simply  serous,  is  not  abundant.    Hence  there  is  no 
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(D.)  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

-Etiology. — 1.  This  disease  is  also  usually  the  result  of  chronic 
changes,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  those  who  undergo  violent  strain. 
2.  In  some  cases  it  follows  acute  endocarditis.  3.  There  may  be  a  sudden 
rupture  or  laceration  of  the  valve,  the  result  of  extreme  pressure  thrown 
upon  it.  4.  Hegurgitatiou  may  take  place  through  perforations  in  the 
valve,  due  to  atrophy  or  congenital  insufficiency.  5.  In  rare  instances  the 
orifice  is  dilated,  and  the  valves  are  therefore  incompetent  to  close  it  prop- 
erly. 6.  Degeneration  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  may  lead  to  the  imperfect 
adaptation  of  the  valves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  regurgitation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  ordinary  state  of  the  valves  is  that 
described  under  aortic  obstruction,  and  they  are  often  so  shrunken,  de- 
formed, and  rigid,  that  they  permit  regurgitation,  as  well  as  cause  obstruc- 
tion. Sometimes  they  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  or  a  tongue  is 
seen  lacerated  or  ruptured,  or  having  a  considerable  perforation  in  it,  or 
there  may  be  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the  valve. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  important 
characters  which   distinguish    regurgitation   from   obstruction.     1.  Very 
rarely  is  there  any  thrill^  but  possibly  a  diastolic  thrill  may  be  felt    2, 
A  well-marked  diastolic  murmur  is  generally  present.  3.  The  arterial  puke 
is  quite  characteristic,  owing  to  the  blood  being  forced  into  the  vessels 
under  unusual  pressure  by  the  enlarged  left  ventricle,  thus  causing  their 
excessive  distension,  while  they  afterwards  rapidly  subside  on  account  of 
the  regurgitation.     This  can  be  observed  in  all  the  arteries,  and  has  even 
been  seen  in  the  vessels  of  the  eye  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
They  become  visible,  tortuous,  and  elongated  with  each  systole  of  the 
heart,  presenting  a  wormlike  movement,  the  pulse  having  a  jerky,  abrupt, 
and  hard  feel,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  subsidence  or  "  fall-back."     The  sen- 
sation has  been  well  described  as  resembling  **  balls  of  blood  shot  under 
the  finger."     There  is  no  irregularity  so  long  as  the  heart-tissue  continues 
healthy.     The  important  characters  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  are 
that  the  line  of  descent  falls  suddenly,  and  that  the  aortic  wave  is  more  or 
less  indistinct  or  absolutely  wanting.     By  observing  the  latter  character, 
the  degree  of  regurgitation  may  be  determined.     The  line  of  ascent  a 
usually  long  and  vertical,  with  a  sharp  summit,  but  this  may  be  square  or 
convex  if  obstruction  also  exists.     The  distension  wave  is  raised,  and  the 
notch  preceding  it  is  exaggerated,  while  unusual  vibratory  waves  are  not 
uncommon.     A  loud  murmur  is  often  heard  in  the  main  arteries.    In 
course  of  time  they  are  very  prone  to  become  dilated  and  the  seat  of  de- 
generative changes,  owing  to  the  repeated  strain  exercised  upon  them.    4 
The  principal  morbid  change  developed  in  connection  with  the  heart  con- 
sists in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  whiph  tends  to 
become  extreme.     The  hypertrophy  is  at  first  usually  in  excess  of  what  is 
required  for  compensation,  which  accounts  for  the  great  distension  of  the 
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arteries,  while  it  also  gives  rise  to  symptoms  indicative  of  arterial  aud 
capillary  plethora.  Degeneration  of  the  enlarged  heart  is,  however,  liable 
to  set  in  speedily,  and  this  has  been  explained  by  some  authorities  in  the 
following  way :  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  walls 
of  the  heart,  through  the  coronary  arteries,  depends  upon  the  aortic  recoil, 
and  i^ot  upon  the  ventricular  contraction,  therefore  flowing  in  during  the 
cardiac  diastole ;  if  there  is  incompetency  of  the  valves,  allowing  the  blood 
to  return  to  the  heart,  this  force  is  rendered  more  or  less  inefficient,  and 
consequently  the  walls  are  imperfectly  nourished,  the  aorta  and  its  large 
branches  at  the  same  time  become  atheromatous,  and,  therefore,  deficient 
in  elasticity.  Recent  observers,  however,  entirely  contradict  this  account 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart,  and  affirm  that  it  takes 
place  during  the  cardiac  systole.  The  mitral  orifice  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming involved  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
obstruction.  Serious  symptoms  are  liable  to  follow  both  the  events  just 
indicated. 

(E.)   Tricuspid  Regurgitation, 

-Etiology. — Practically  this  condition  is  either  associated  with  dila- 
tation of  the  right  cavities,  consequent  upon  some  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  lungs,  especially  associated  with  emphysema,  or  it  follows 
mitral  disease,  being  then  partly  due  to  disease  of  the  valves,  owing  to 
the  continued  extra  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  simply  di- 
lated, the  valves  being  thus  rendered  incompetent,  but  being  free  from 
disease ;  or  the  valves,  especially  the  fixed  tongue,  with  the  chordae  ten- 
dinea;,  are  occasionally  contracted  and  deformed.  I  have  now  and  then 
observed  abundant  fibrinous  deposit  upon  the  ventricular  surface  of  the 
tricuspid  valves,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  organic  mischief  aflfecting 
their  structure.  • 

Clinical  Phenomena. — Immediate  signs,  1.  It  is  stated  that  a  systolic 
thrill  has  been  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  this  must  be  extremely  excep- 
tional. 2.  The  characteristic  systolic  murmur  is  more  frequently  absent 
than  present,  aud  requires  usually  an  experienced  auscultator  to  detect  it. 
In  exceptional  instances,  however,  it  is  well  marked. 

Effects  upon  the  Circulation, — The  general  venous  system  suflTers  speedily 
and  seriously  in  connection  with  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms resulting  from  overloading  of  the  veins  are  liable  to  follow,  this 
condition  being  a  prominent  cause  of  cardiac  dropsy.  The  abdominal 
circulation  is  aflfected  very  early,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  valves  in 
the  veins  here.  In  addition,  some  important  physical  signs  are  originated, 
viz. :  a.  Distension  and  varicosity  of  the  cervical  veins,  especially  of  the 
right  external  jugular,  and  sometimes  of  the  veins  over  the  chest.  6. 
Venous  pulsation  in  the  neck,  and,  according  to  some  observers,  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava  and  hepatic  vein.     c.  Filling  of  the  external  jugular 
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vein  from  below,  after  it  has  been  emptied  by  pressure.  The  pulmonary 
circulation  is  relieved,  and  thus  pulmonary  symptoms  are  often  dimin- 
ished when  tricuspid  regurgitation  supervenes. 

Effects  upon  the  Heart — Tricuspid  regurgitation  tends  to  increase  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle,  and  to  cause  enlargement  of  the  correspond- 
ing auricle.  If  considerable,  it  may  diminish  the  intensity  of  murmurs  on 
the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

(F.)   Tricuspid  Obstruction, 

This  condition  is  a  mere  curiosity,  if  it  ever  exists.  It  might  possibly 
be  the  consequence  of  endocarditis  occurring  during  intrauterine  life,  and 
its  sighs  and  effects  would  be  similar  to  those  of  regurgitation,  except  that 
the  murmur  would  be  presystolic. 

(G.)  Pulmonary  Obstruction  and  Regurgiiaiion, 

A  very  few  observations  will  suffice  for  the  affections  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  They  are  extremely  rare,  especially  regurgitation.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  pulmonary  obstruction  is  due  to  congenital  constriction 
of  the  orifice,  which  may  be  extreme ;  sometimes  the  valves  are  much 
thickened,  atheromatous,  or  calcareous.  This  disease  originates  a  sydolk 
thrill  and  murmur  at  the  left  base.  The  pulse  is  not  afiected,  this  consti- 
tuting an  important  distinction  from  aortic  disease.  Signs  of  right  hype^ 
trophy  and  dilatation  often  appear  in  course  of  time,  followed  by  over- 
loading of  the  systemic  veins.  Pulmonai^  regurgitation  would  give  rise 
to  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  base.  I  have  met  with  one  instance  in 
which  marked  constriction  and  regurgitation  existed  together,  accompanied 
with  a  loud  double  murmur. 

II.  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 

Enlargement  of  the  heart  may  be  due  to :  1.  Hypertrophy  of  its  muscular 
walls.  2.  Dilatation  of  its  cavities.  In  most  instances  there  is  a  combi- 
nation of  these  conditions  though  in  very  variable  degrees,  but  the  varieties 
met  with  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  following  classification  :  1.  Simple 
hypertrophy,  2.  Eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the 
former  being  in  excess.  3.  Dilatation  with  hypertrophy^  the  dilatatioa 
being  the  more  marked.  4.  Dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the  walls,  or 
simple  dilatation,  A  form  has  been  described  as  concentric  hypertrophy^  in 
which  the  cavities  are  contracted,  but  in  reality  this  appearance  is  merely 
due  to  post-mortem  contraction  of  the  walls  of  a  hypertrophied  heart. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  together; 
any  special  facts  relating  to  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  being  indi- 
cated as  occasion  arises. 
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-Etiology. — The  numerous  causes  of  cardiac  enlargement  may  be 
ranged  under  certain  heads. 

1.  Direct  obstruction j  either  in  connection  with  the  orifices  of  the  heart  or 
with  the  vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of  the  blood.  Cardiac  ob- 
struction is  usually  seated  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice,  very  rarely  at  the 
pulmonary  opening.  The  aorta  may  be  obstructed  from  extensive  atheroma 
or  calcification,  aneurism,  congenital  constriction  or  coarctation,  or  external 
pressure  upon  the  vessel  by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumor.  In  connection 
with  the  general  circulationy  the  chief  conditions  giving  rise  to  cardiac 
enlargement  are  extensive  atheroma  and  calcification  of  the  arteries, 
changes  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  accompanying  chronic  renal  dis- 
ease, and  alterations  in  the  calibre  of  the  small  vessels  associated  with 
exophthalmic  goitre.  In  the  pulmonary  circulation  obstruction  may  arise 
from  congenital  constriction  of,  or  external  pressure  upon,  the  pulmonary 
artery,  chronic  pulmonary  diseases,  especially  chronic  bronchitis  with 
emphysema,  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  with  retracted  side,  and  inter- 
stilial  pneumonia,  or  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

Obstruction  tends  more  especially  to  lead  to  hypertrophy,  but  if  it  is 
brought  about  suddenly  a  primary  dilatation  ensues  ;  when,  however,  the 
obstruction  is  gradual  in  its  progress,  the  hypertrophy  is  often  of  the  most 
pure  type. 

2.  Distension  of  the  walls  of  the  lieart  during  diastole,  under  increased 
pressure.  This  is  a  most  important  cause  of  cardiac  enlargement,  being 
chiefly  exemplified  by  aortic  and  mitral  regurgitation,  and  to  a  less  degree 
by  tricuspid  regurgitation.  In  these  conditions  there  are  two  currents  of 
blood  entering  the  cavity  into  which  regurgitation  takes  place,  often  under 
excessive  pressure.  At  first  dilatation  is  produced,  but  in  most  cases 
hypertrophy  is  soon  superadded,  the  relative  proportion  depending  upon 
various  circumstances.  The  heart  may  ultimately  assume  enormous  di- 
mensions. 

3.  Constrained  action  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contraction 
of  this  organ  is  impeded,  and  it  has  to  work  under  physical  disadvantages. 
Displacement  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  but  especially  from  pleuritic 
effusion,  interference  with  its  action  in  consequence  of  a  deformed  thorax 
and  pericardial  agglutination,  are  the  important  causes  of  enlargement 
coming  under  this  head,  and  they  tend  chiefly  to  develop  hypertrophy. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  mere  excessive  cardiac  action,  such  as  is  observed 
ID  habitual  nervous  palpitation,  may  induce  hypertrophy.  Some  authori- 
ties would  explain  this  by  aflirming  that  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  arterial 
circulation,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels,  and 
that  this  leads  to  compensatory  hypertrophy. 

5.  It  has  been  stated  that  permanent  enlargement  may  follow  the  dila> 
tation  which  frequently  results  from  some  temporary  loss  of  resisting  power 
in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  such  as  is  associated  with  cardiac  softening  in  low 
fevers,  myocarditis  accompanying  peri-  or  endocarditis ;  or  mere  nervous 
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debility  and  want  of  tone,  due  to  excessive  smoking  or  venery  and  various 
other  causes.     After  recovery,  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  said  to  be 
«  set  up,  and  Fothergill  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  may  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  ventricular  cavity  to  its  original  and  normal  dimensions. 

6.  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  notice  separately  that  important  class  of 
eases  in  which  cardiac  enlargement  is  the  result  of  repeated  violent  effort, 
especially  with  the  arms,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  certaiD 
laborious  occupations  (hammermen,  colliers,  etc.),  gymnastic  exercises, 
rowing,  or  climbing  mountains.     The  enlargement  is  principally  due  to 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  is  caused  by  the  muscles  crossing 
the  arteries,  the  former  also,  owing  to  their  rigid  condition,  opposing  the 
passage  of  blood  through  their  own  vessels,  and,  after  a  time,  to  the  aortic 
disease  which  is  originated.     The  excessive  action  of  the  heart  which  is 
excited  from  time  to  time,  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  as  probably 
aiding  in  bringing  about  the  morbid  condition.     Enlargement  of  the  right 
cavities  is  very  liable  to  be  developed  in  runners,  swimmers,  divers,  and 
others  who  tax  their  wind  unduly  from  time  to  time. 

7.  A  plethoric  state  of  the  system  resulting  from  overeating,  especially  of 
nitrogenized  food,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  has  been  stated  to  cause  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  but  this  is  probably  associated  with  lithiasis. 

8.  Case^  of  hypertrophied  heart  now  and  then  come  under  observation 
in  which  no  cause  oan  be  traced,  and  then  the  hypertrophy  is  presumed  to 
be  idiopathic  and  primary. 

With  regard  to  dilatation^  it  is  necessary  to  mention  further,  that  this 
condition  is  more  liable  to  supervene,  and  is  more  marked  in  those  cod- 
ditions  which  give  rise  to  great  internal  pressure  on  the  cardiac  walls 
during  diastole,  when  obstruction  arises  rapidly,  and  when  the  walls  of 
the  heart  are  deficient  in  resisting  power  from  any  cause,  as  afker  acute 
or  long-continued  chronic  illness,  or  when  they  are  the  seat  of  congestion, 
serous  infiltration,  inflammation,  or  various  degenerative  changes,  espe- 
cially fatty  and  fibroid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  appearances  and 
clinical  phenomena  associated  with  cardiac  enlargements,  it  is  needful 
to  remark  that  these  are  influenced  by  certain  important  circumstances, 
prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned  :  1.  The  nature  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, whether  this  is  due  to  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  to  both  condi- 
tions, and  the  relative  degrees  in  which  they  are  combined.  2.  The  part 
of  the  heart  affected.  3.  The  state  of  the  cardiac  walls.  4.  The  con- 
dition of  the  valves  and  orifices.  5.  The  presence  of  pericardial  adhe- 
sions. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  important  alterations  produced  in 
the  heart  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  be  stated  as  follows :  1.  In- 
crease in  bulk,  this  being  mainly  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation.  2.  Increase 
in  weighty  which  is  due  to,  and  therefore  in  the  ratio  of  the  hypertrophy. 
The  enlargement  and  excess  in  weight  vary  greatly  in  degree,  the  heart 
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being  sonf^etimes  three  or  four  times  heavier  than  usual,  and  enormously 
increased  in  dimensions.  It  is  then  called  the  cor  bovinum  vel  taurimnn, 
3,  Change  in  shape.  In  general  dilated  hypertrophy  the  heart  tends  to 
become  more  or  less  globular,  the  apex  being  rounded  or  obliterated.  If 
the  left  cavities  are  alone  involved,  and  especially  merely  hypertrophied, 
the  heart  is  elongated  and  more  conical,  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  ex- 
tending downwards  some  distance  beyond  the  right.  When  the  right  side 
is  solely  affected,  there  is  a  tendency  to  roundness  and  increase  in  breadth, 
the  right  ventricle  lying  forwards,  so  as  to  overlap  the  left,  and  to  form 
the  apex.  4.  Alteration  in  position  and  axis.  As  a  rule  the  heart  is 
lowered,  and  its  apex  is  displaced  to  the  left,  while  the  right  border  becomes 
more  horizontal,  the  last  character  being  especially  observed  in  enlarge- 
raent  of  the  right  side,  which  may  also  extend  the  heart's  limits  in  an  up- 
ward direction.  5.  Changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  cavities.  There  are  generally  obvious  alterations  in  these 
respects,  but  they  vary  considerably,  according  to  both  the  absolute  and 
relative  amount  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle may  measure  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  thickness  ;  those  of  the  right 
from  1  to  li  inches.  The  septum  is  usually  involved,  and  tends  to  bulge 
towards  that  cavity  which  is  least  implicated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  may  be  considerable  hypertrophy  with  little  or  no  thickening  of 
the  walls,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  much  dilatation.  In  simple 
dilatation  the  walls  of  an  auricle  may  become  so  thin  as  to  consist  of 
scarcely  anything  hut  pericardium  and  endocardium,  and  to  be  almost 
transparent.  6.  Physical  characters  of  the  heart-tissue.  In  hypertrophy, 
provided  degeneration  has  not  set  in,  the  cardiac  walls  appear  either  of 
normal  color  or  of  an  unusually  bright-red  tint,  and,  as  it  were,  more 
healthy  and  robust  than  normal,  while  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  re- 
sistant. Fatty  degeneration  may,  however,  give  rise  to  various  tints,  as 
well  as  to  diminution  in  consistence.  The  heart  generally  feels  soft  and 
flabby  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation.  ^  7.  Structural  changes.  In 
the  form  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  now  un4cr  consideration  the  muscular 
tissue  is  increased.  It  has  been  held  that  the  previously-existing  fibres 
become  enlarged  and  lengthened ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  there  is 
a  new  formation,  the  fibres  being  augmented  in  number,  and  arranged 
more  closely  together.  Fatty  degeneration  frequently  follows  hypertrophy, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  recently  formed  fibres  are  more  liable 
to  undergo  this  change.  The  coronary  vessels  become  enlarged,  and  some 
observers  afiSrm  that  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia  are  also  increased  in 
size ;  others  believe  that  there  is  only  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue 
associated  with  these  structures.  The  valves  of  the  heart  may  become 
hypertrophied  into  the  same  ratio  as  the  muscular  tissue. 

According  to  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes,  enlargement  of  the  heart 
may  be  general ;  limited  to  the  left,  or  less  commonly  to  the  right  side  ; 
to  one  cavity,  especially  a  ventricle ;  or  even  a  particular  portion  of  a 
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cavity.  As  a  general  statemeDt  it  may  be  afRrmed  that  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  is  more  liable  to  hypertrophy,  the  right  to  dilatation.  The 
auricles  are  probably- never  solely  hypertrophied,  being  always  dilated  as 
well. 

Symptoms. — It  is  for  many  reasons  difficult  to  indicate  precisely  what 
symptoms  are  directly  due  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  in  any  particular 
case,  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject  it  must  suffice  to  state  the  main  general 
facts. 

1.  Pure  hypertrophy,  provided  it  is  strictly  compensatory  and  no  more, 
may  be  unattended  with  any  symptoms  whatever. 

2.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  hypertrophy  is  exceanvey  and  hence  gives 
rise  to  sensations  of  the  increased  cardiac  action  both  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  arteries  as  well  as  to  signs  of  active  congestion  of  the  systemic 
circulation,  especially  that  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
or  of  both,  according  as  the  hypertrophy  is  left,  right,  or  general ;  these 
symptoms  being  aggravated  by  whatever  tends  to  excite  the  heart,  such  as 
a  little  exertion.  The  undue  distension  of  and  strain  upon  the  arteries 
resulting  from  excessive  hypertrophy  ultimately  leads  to  their  degenera- 
tion, and  it  certainly  may  cause  rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  with  conse- 
quent apoplexy.  It  is  believed  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  may  undergo 
degeneration  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  they  also  may  give  way. 

3.  If  the  hypertrophy  is  irnfufficUnt,  or  is  associated  with  dilaiation  or 
degeneration,  then  the  symptoms  are  more  marked.  In  the  first  condition 
there  is  palpitation,  with  dyspnoea,  especially  after  any  exertion,  and  now 
and  then  irregularity  or  intermittency  of  the  heart's  action  is  observed. 
Degeneration  is  indicated  by  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  irregular  cardiac 
action,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope.  Dilatation  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  paragraph. 

4.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation  will  the  functions  of  the 
heart  be  disturbed  and  its  motor  force  be  impaired,  so  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  which  is  retarded  and  ren- 
dered languid,  and  thus  the  mass  of  blood  is  insufficiently  aerated,  while 
the  capillaries  and  veins  are  overloaded,  and  the  arteries  are  imperfectly 
filled.  Most  uncomfortable  sensations  are  often  experienced  over  the 
cardiac  region,  which  may  amount  to  intense  anginal  pains.  Palpitation, 
irregularity,  or  intermittency  are  either  constantly  present,  or  are  brought 
on  by  slight  causes,  especially  by  exertion  or  flatulence.  Dyspnoea  is  also 
persiistent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  being  easily  intensified  and  often 
amounting  to  orthopnoea,  while  all  the  consequences  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion are  very  liable  to  arise.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  general 
venous  congestion  are  present  to  their  fullest  extent  when  there  is  much 
dilatation  of  the  right  cavities.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  while  in 
hypertrophy  the  urine  is  unaltered,  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation  does  it 
become  more  scanty  and  concentrated,  and  it  then  usually  contains  albu- 
men, which  may  amount  to  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  its  bulk. 
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Physical  Signs. — In  the  following  description  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  the  chief  variations  in  the  physmil  signs  which  may  be  met  with 
in  the  different  forms  of  cardiac  enlargement. 

1.  Bulging  over  the  cardiac  region  is  often  observed,  being  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy,  to  its  duration,  and  to  the  youth  of  the 
patient.  Its  seat  and  extent  depend  upon  those  of  the  hypertrophy. 
The  intercostal  spaces  may  be  widened,  but  are  not  protruded.  Dilatation 
does  not  cause  bulging. 

2.  The  impulse  is  much  altered.  In  hypertrophy  it  is  usually  displaced 
downwards  and  to  the  left,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
rib,  and  three  inches  or  more  to  the  left  of  the  nipple,  somewhat  increased 
in  area,  though  well-defined  and  limited ;  forcible,  in  some  instances  being 
extremely  powerful ;  slow,  impulsive,  heaving  or  pushing  in  a  downward 
and  forward  direction,  and  regular.  Dilatation  tends  to  enlarge  the  im- 
pulse transversely,  especially  towards  the  right,  but  does  not  lower  it ;  it 
becomes  extensive,  diffused,  and  ill-defined,  liable  to  change  its  place  with 
different  beats  of  the  heart ;  more  or  less  feeble,  being  sometimes  seen 
when  not  felt,  or  perceptible  to  neither  touch  nor  sight;  of  jerking  or 
slapping  quality,  or  occasionally  almost  undulatory  ;  unequal  in  force, 
and  irregular  in  rhythm  or  even  intermittent ;  sometimes  double,  or  with 
a  diastolic  impulse.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  combined,  will  the  im- 
pulse partake  of  the  characters  significant  of  one  or  other  of  these  con- 
ditions. Further,  the  part  of  the  heart  involved  will  influence  it.  When 
the  right  side  is  affected,  the  chief  impulse  lies  behind  and  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage,  or  in  the  epigastrium,  and  it  appears 
to  be  superficial.  Hypertrophy  about  the  base  of  the  heart  may  originate 
an  impulse  in  this  situation ;  and  if  either  auricle  is  enlarged,  auricular 
pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the  corresponding  region.  Valvular  diseases 
and  fatty  degeneration  frequently  affect  the  impulse  associated  with  an 
enlarged  heart. 

3.  Cardiac  dulness.  In  all  forms  of  cardiac  enlargement  the  area  of 
dulness  is  necessarily  increased,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  in  what 
direction  the  increase  takes  place,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  dulness. 
Hypertrophy  generally  enlarges  it  downwards  and  to  the  lefl,  and  causes 
it  to  assume  a  vertically-elongated  form.  Dilatation  extends  it  trans- 
versely, especially  towards  the  right,  rendering  it  somewhat  square  or 
circular,  but  does  not  lower  it  much.  General  hypertrophy  with  dilatation 
gives  rise  to  the  greatest  enlargement,  both  laterally  and  downwards,  the 
shape  being  more  or  less  square.  It  is  said  that  the  degree  of  dulness  of 
hypertrophy  is  more  marked  than  that  of  dilatation,  and  that  the  sense 
of  resistance  is  greater,  but  these  characters  are  by  no  means  reliable. 
Enlargement  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  heart  will  cause  the  dulness  to 
increase  in  a  corresponding  direction,  while  localized  enlargement  will  give 
rise  to  localized  dulness. 
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4.  Cardiac  sounds.    In  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  becomeg 
obscure,   muffled,   low-pitched,  and  somewhat  prolonged,  the   muscular 
element  being  in  excess.     In  some  cases  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a 
real  sound,  but  rather  a  sensation  conveyed  to  the  head  through  the  steth- 
oscope, and  occasionally  a  sound  as  of  the  heart  knocking  against  the 
chest-walls  is  heard.     At  the  base  the  first  sound  may  be  much  clearer 
and  more  valvular.    The  second  sound  is  often  well-accentuated  at  the 
base,  so  as  to  resemble  a  first  sound.     In  dilatation  the  sounds  tend  to  be 
feeble,  but  clear,  short,  sharp,  and  valvular.     The  first  sound  becomes 
weaker  towards  the  base,  but  the  second  may  be  well-accentuated  in  this 
situation.     A  peculiar  sensation  is  described  in  simple  dilatation,  which  is 
communicated  through  the  stethoscope,  as  of  a  diffused  tumble  of  the  heart 
against  the  chest-walls,  with  rolling  over,  followed  by  a  pause,  compared 
to  "  the  sudden  halt  of  strikers  on  an  anvil  "  (Richardson),  or  "  to  a  horse 
changing  its  feet  while  cantering"  (Fothergill).     Combined  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  cause  the  first  sound  to  become  extremely  loud,  full,  pro- 
longed and  accentuated,  so  as  to  be  heard  very  extensively  ;  if  the  valves 
are  also  hypertrophied,  this  sound  may  have  a  clanging  quality.    The 
sounds  will  be  unusually  plain  towards  the  right  or  left,  if  either  side  of 
the  heart  is  particularly  affected  ;  and  right  hypertrophy  is  attended  with 
increased  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound.     Reduplication  of 
the  sounds  is  common  in  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

5.  Murmurs  occasionally  result  from  enlargement  of  cavities,  as  already 
explained.  Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  will  intensify  murmurs  due  to 
valvular  disease,  and  the  latter  will  necessarily  modify  the  sounds  above 
described. 

6.  An  enlarged  heart  may  cause  displacement  of  neighboring  structures. 
The  lungs,  especially  the  left,  may  be  pressed  upon,  duluess  and  feeble 
respiration  at  the  base  being  thus  induced.  The  diaphragm,  liver,  and 
stomach  may  also  be  depressed. 

7.  The  puke.  In  hypertrophy  involving  the  left  ventricle  the  larger 
arteries  are  generally  seen  to  throb  more  or  less  violently,  and  sometimes 
the  smaller  vessels  also.  The  pulse  is  disposed  to  be  less  frequent,- slow 
and  prolonged,  full,  tense,  powerful,  heaving,  incompressible,  and  regular, 
having  the  characters  known  as  constituting  the  hammering  pulse.  A 
sphygmographic  curve  presents  a  more  or  less  square  summit.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  dilatation  the  pulse  tends  to  become  more  feeble, 
small,  compressible,  lagging,  and  irregular  or  intermittent.  When  the 
right  side  is  alone  involved  the  radial  pulse  is  not  affected,  or  only  to  a 
less  degree,  and  this  may  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosis.  The  pulse  is  often 
affected  by  valvular  diseases,  changes  in  the  vessels  themselves,  and  other 
causes  upon  which  the  cardiac  enlargement  may  depend,  or  with  which  it 
may  be  associated. 
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III.  Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Etiology. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  raet  with  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  1.  As  a  congenital  conditiony  especially  in  females. 
2.  In  connection  with  general  wasting  from  old  age,  starvation,  low  fevers, 
phthisis,  cancer,  and  other  affections  inducing  marasmus.  3.  From  pressure 
upon  the  heart  by  pericardial  agglutinations  or  effusion,  or  excessive 
accumulation  of  fat.  This  cause  acts  partly  by  interfering  with  the  supply 
of  blood  through  the  coronary  vessels.  4.  As  the  result  of  disease  or  ob- 
struction of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  heart  being  on  this  account  imper- 
fectly nourished,  atrophy  is  then  generally  accompanied  with  degenerative 
changes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Diminution  in  weight  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  cardiac  atrophy,  and  the  heart  may  be  reduced  in  weight  to  3:j^ 
ounces  or  even  less.  As  a  rule  the  heart  is  small,  and  its  cavities  are 
contracted ;  the  shape  being  normal.  An  eccentric  form  is  described, 
however,  in  which  there  is  dilatation  as  well  as  atrophy.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  usually  wanting  in  tone,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Symptoms. — Feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  the  only  symptom  which 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  atrophy.  When  it  follows  pressure  upon 
the  heart  -or  interference  with  its  supply  of  blood,  severe  symptoms  are 
often  present,  such  as  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  general  venous  conges- 
tion ;  but  these  are  not  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  atrophy.  The 
physical  signs  are :  1.  A  feeble  and  limited  apex- beat,  which  may  be 
raised.  2.  Diminished  area  of  dulness.  3.  Weak  or  sometimes  almost 
extinct  sounds.     4.  Pulse  small,  feeble,  but  regular. 

IV.  Fatty  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

There  are  two  distinct  pathological  processes  in  connection  with  the 
heart  to  which  the  term  fatty  disease  is  applied,  each  requiring  separate 
consideration. 

(A.)  Fatty  Infiltration. 

-Etiology. — Fatty  infiltration  is  observed:  1.  As  a  part  of  general 
obesity f  especially  in  elderly  persons.  2.  In  some  i^ividuals  who  suffer 
from  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  wasting  affections,  3.  In  connection  with 
chronic  alcoholism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  an  infiltration  of  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  around  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  fat,  leading  to  a 
kind  of  fatty  hypertrophy.  This  commences  under  the  pericardium,  but  the 
fat  penetrates  inwards  between  the  muscular  fibres,  causing  their  degenera- 
tion and  absorption,  so  that  finally  the  affected  portions  of  the  cardiac 
walls  may  be  almost  or  entirely  composed  of  adipose  tissue.    The  ventri- 
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cles  are  chiefly  affected,  especially  the  right,  and  there  is  a  particalar 
tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  along  the  sulci,  and  about  the  base 
and  apex.     The  tissue  is  necessarily  pale,  soft,  flabby,  and  lacerable. 

Symptoms. — Fatty  infiltration  may  generally  be  suspected  when  it  exists, 
but  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  made  out  by  positive  signs.  If  consider- 
able in  amount,  it  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions in  the  cardiac  region ;  palpitation  on  exertion  ;  shortness  of  breath ; 
and  a  weak  and  languid  circulation,  leading  to  incapacity  for  any  effort; 
chilliness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  tendency  to  giddiness  or  faintness. 
Physical  examination  only  reveals  a  feeble  impulse  and  sounds,  and  a  weak, 
compressible  pulse.  Often,  however,  there  is  so  much  fat  over  the  chest 
as  to  render  the  local  signs  mentioned  quite  unreliable. 

(B.)  Fatty  Degeneration  or  Metamorphosis, 

-Etiology. — The  pathological  modes  of  origin  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cardiac  walls  are  as  follows :  1.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  results 
from  malnutrition,  owing  to  some  interference  with  the  supply  of  blood 
through  the  coronary  arteries.  This  may  arise  from  atheroma  or  calcifi- 
cation of  the  vessels  themselves,  embolic  obstruction,  external  compression, 
especially  by  pericardial  thickening,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  impai^ 
ment  of  the  force  of  the  aortic  recoil  from  any  cause.  A  hypertrophied 
or  dilated  heart  is  very  liable  to  degenerate,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  in- 
adequate blood-supply.  2.  This  disease  is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  general 
tendency  to  fatty  changes,  which  are  observed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
kidneys,  lungs,  vessels,  cells  of  the  cornea,  and  other  structures.  These 
changes  may  be  set  up  without  any  evident  cause,  or  in  connection  with 
senile  decay,  alcoholism,  gout,  and  lowering  diseases,  such  as  phthisis  or 
cancer.  Most  authorities  regard  them  as  being  the  result  of  some  un- 
heal thy  condition  of  the  blood,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  trophic 
nerves  are  at  fault.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  heart  and  other  struc- 
tures may  become  fatty  in  consequence  of  renal  disease,  which  renders  the 
blood  impure.  3.  More  or  less  fatty  degeneration  is  associated  with  fatty 
infiltration,  and  it  may  follow  myocarditis.  4.  The  heart  has  been  found 
to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
as  well  as  by  phosphoric  and  several  other  acids.  5.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  disease  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  nerves  may  lead  to  fatty  degeDe^ 
ation. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  most  important  of  these  are  age,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart  being  very  uncommon  in  the  young,  and  increasing 
in  frequency  after  middle  life  to  about  the  sixty-third  year  (Watson),  afler 
which  it  gradually  becomes  less  common ;  the  male  sex ;  sedentary  and 
indolent  habits,  especially  when  combined  with  overeating  and  drinking, 
this  disease  being  hence  said  to  be  more  common  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  in  those  whose  occupations  lead  to  the  above  habits,  such  as  publicans 
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or  butlere,  and  the  presence  of  gout  or  Bright's  disease.  Neither  general 
obesity  nor  the  opposite  condition  seems  to  have  any  influence. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  condition  which  has  been  specially 
named  the  "  Gouty  Heart."*  It  is  really  merely  hypertrophy  followed 
by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls,  associated  with  changes  in  the 
vessels  and  in  the  kidneys,  occurring  in  connection  with  lithsemia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Fatty  metamorphosis  may  be  observed  in 
a  heart  of  normal  size,  or  in  one  enlarged  or  atrophied.  The  ventricles 
are  by  far  most  frequently  affected,  especially  the  left,  and  the  changes 
may  be  seen  over  a  considerable  extent,  or  be  limited  to  certain  parts  if 
due  to  localized  obstruction.  It  may  commence  primarily  at  either  sur- 
face, or  deep  in  the  walls. 

The  alterations  in  physical  characters  are  marked  if  the  degeneration  is 
advanced.  The  color  is  paler  than  normal  and  dull,  either  brownish-red, 
pale  brown,  or  presenting  various  "faded-leaf"  tints,  being  sometimes 
actually  yellow.  These  colors  may  be  seen  throughout,  or  merely  in 
streaks.  The  consistence  is  diminished,  the  tissue  tearing  and  breaking 
down  readily  under  pressure,  and  the  cardiac  walls  occasionally  resem- 
bling mere  "  wet  brown  paper."  There  may  be  a  greasy  feel,  oil  being 
yielded  on  pressure,  or  to  the  knife,  blotting-paper,  or  ether. 

The  microscopic  changes  are  characteristic,  and  may  be  observed  before 
there  are  any  alterations  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  At  first  the  striae  of 
the  muscular  fibres  are  merely  rendered  indistinct  by  fat-granules  and  oil- 
globules,  being  again  brought  into  view  by  ether.  Gradually  they  become 
more  and  more  obscured,  until  finally  they  disappear  altogether,  the  fibres 
being  made  up  entirely  of  fat-granules.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  fat  is 
formed  between  as  well  as  within  the  fibres. 

Symptoms. — Undoubtedly  fatty  degeneration  may  exist  without  their 
being  any  clinical  indications  of  this  condition,  or  only  such  as  are 
of  doubtful  significance.  Sudden  death  has  occurred  from  this  disease 
when  there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  any  cardiac  mischief. 
Cases,  however,  come  under  observation  not  uncommonly,  in  which  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tolerable  positiveness.  As  a  rule,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  is  very  gradual  and  insidious.  Most  of  the  symptoms 
are  attributable  to  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

Unpleasant  sensations  are  frequently  complained  of  over  the  cardiac 
region,  and  anginal  attacks  are  very  liable  to  arise.  Palpitation  is  often 
felt  during  the  progress  of  the  degeneration,  not,  however,  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  diseased  fibres,  but  with  those  which  are  unaffected ;  these 
being  insufiScient  to  carry  on  the  circulation.  The  principal  disturbances 
of  the  cardiac  action  observed  in  different  combinations  are  infrequency, 
the  beats  being  reduced  to  50,  40,  30,  25,  or  even  less  in  a  minute ;  feeble- 

*  For  full  details  see  The  He4irt  and  its  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Milner  Fothergill, 
second  edition,  page  400. 
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ness,  irregularity,  and  intermittencv.     Auy  exertion  tends  to  increase  the 
frequency  and  to  render  the  action  more  irregular. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  may  afford  signs  of  the  disease.  There 
is  not  infrequently  a  sallow  earthy  tint,  combined  with  anaemia,  or  with 
lividity  about  the  lips  and  enlarged  capillaries  on  the  cheeks,  of  which 
appearances  I  have  met  with  well-marked  examples.  Fothergill  desoribefl 
the  skin  as  sometimes  resembling  discolored  parchment,  having  a  greasy 
feel  and  presenting  changes  in  the  epidermis.  The  tissues  are  generally 
flabby  and  wanting  in  tone.  There  are  frequently  evidences  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  vessels  and  other  structures.  Among  these  the  anus  ^enilii 
has  been  considered  of  material  diagnostic  importance,  especially  when  it 
is  yellow,  ill-defined,  and  passes  into  a  cloudy  cornea ;  but  this  is  very 
questionable. 

The  patient  feels  weak  and  languid,  deficient  in  vitality,  subject  to 
chilliness,  and  incapacitated  for  any  exertion  which  brings  on  shortnesB 
of  breath,  faintness,  or  actual  syncope.  Involuntary  sighing  is  sometimes 
a  prominent  symptom,  and  also  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  breathing  de- 
scribed by  Cheyne. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres  im- 
portant symptoms  arise.  The  chief  of  these  are  habitual  depression  of 
spirits,  irritability  and  moroseuess,  various  sensations  in  the  head,  disturb- 
ances of  vis«ion,  feebleness  of  intellect,  with  failure  of  memory,  and  inapti- 
tude for  thought,  tremulousness  and  an  unsteady  gait,  a  tendency  to  sud- 
den attacks  of  giddiness,  which  make  the  patient  cling  to  the  nearest 
object ;  restless  and  disturbed  sleep,  attended  with  sudden  startings,  which 
may  be  due  to  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation  ;  and  unusual  sensations 
in  the  limbs.  Sudden  <!erebral  anaemia  is  very  liable  to  occur,  inducing 
8ynco[)e ;  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  attacks,  or  a  combination  of  these 
conditions.  These  attacks  are,  however,  soon  recovered  from  as  a  rule, 
and  do  not  leave  any  permanent  ill-eflects  behind. 

The  digestive  organs  are  generally  out  of  order.  A  sensation  of  sinking 
in  the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  of.  Sexual  inclination  and  power 
are  often  notably  deficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fatty  degeneration  may  set  in  in  connec- 
tion with  a  hypertrophicd  or  dilated  heart,  or  with  valvular  disease,  and 
it  will  then  modify  the  symptoms  as  well  as  the  physical  signs  accom- 
panying these  conditions,  especially  adding  to  the  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
the  circulation. 

Physical  Signs. — The  only  positive  signs  of  fatty  heart  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  The  impuke  is  feeble  or  absent,  but  if  perceptible  it  is  well-defined. 
2.  The  sotindii  are  weak,  especially  the  first,  which  may  be  almost  inaudi- 
ble, particularly  at  the  base,  where  it  is  weaker  than  at  the  apex.  The 
second  sound  may  be  fairly  accentuated.  3.  The  pulse  is  very  feeble, 
small,  and  compressible;  often  infrequent,  there  being  sometimes  but  one 
pulsation  to  two  ventricular  contractions ;  while  it  teiids  to  be  irregular, 
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and  may  become  hurried  paroxysmally,  so  as  to  be  almost  uncountable 
from  its  frequency  and  irregularity  (Walshe). 

Ck)UR3E  AND  TERMiNArioxs. — Patients  suffering  from  fatty  disease  of 
the  heart  may  go  on  for  years,  but  death  is  to  be  feared  at  any  moment  if 
the  lesion  is  advanced.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur  quite  suddenly 
from  syncope,  usually  after  some  effort ;  rupture  of  the  heart,  either  sud- 
den or  gradual,  or  cerebral  anaemia ;  or  gradually  from  asthenia,  which 
may  be  attended  with  dropsy.  This  symptom,  however,  is  often  absent 
from  first  to  last,  even  in  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  fatty 
disease  alone  can  give  rise  to  dropsy. 

V.  Peculiar  Degenerations  and  New  Formations  in  the 

Walls  of  the  Heart. 

In  addition  to  the  fatty  degeneration  just  described,  it  is  requisite  to 
mention  the  following  :  1.  Softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  heart  in  connection 
with  low  febrile  conditions,  especially  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, and  septicaemia  from  any  cause.  A  form  of  simple  softening  has 
also  been  described,  chronic  in  its  course.  2.  Brown  atrophy  of  the  heart. 
3.  Fibroid  infiltration  or  degeneration^  or  so-called  cirrhosis.  This  is  local- 
ized, especially  in  the  musculi  papillares,  but  it  may  form  scarlike  patches 
in  the  walls.  In  some  cases  it  results  from  inflammation,  but  in  others  it 
seems  to  be  a  gradual  change  from  proliferation  of  an  imperfect  fibroid 
tissue;  or  some  believe  there  is  an  actual  infiltration  of  material  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  4.  Calcification.  5.  Syphilitic  growths.  6.  Albu- 
minoid degeneration.  7.  Cancer,  which  is  extremely  rare,  being  usually 
medullary  and  nodular.  8.  Tubercle,  also  very  rare.  9.  Parasitic  for  ma- 
tio7i8,  viz.,  the  cysticercus  cellulosus,  and  the  echinococcus  hominis. 

VI.  Cardiac  Aneurism. 

Cardiac  aneurism  signifies  a  localized  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart.  It  may  involve  the  entire  thickness,  or  the  endocardium  and 
contiguous  muscular  strata  may  be  destroyed.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
aneurism  vary  much,  but  there  are  two  types  of  general  and  equable  dila- 
tation of  a  portion  of  the  parietes,  and  the  sacculated  variety,  the  latter 
opening  into  the  heart  by  a  wide  or  narrow  orifice.  More  or  less  stratified 
fibrin  or  coagulated  blood  is  usually  found  in  the  sac,  and  it  may  thus  be 
completely  obliterated,  and  the  aneurism  cured.  The  left  ventricle  is  al- 
most invariably  affected,  and  more  than  one  aneurism  may  be  present. 

Cardiac  aneurism  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of  some  previous 
structural  change  in  the  ventricular  walls,  especially  fatty  or  fibroid  de- 
generation ;  inflammation  ;  softening  from  any  cause ;  rarely  ulceration 
or  rupture  of  the  endocardium  ;  or  haemorrhage  into  the  muscular  struc- 
ture. As  a  rule  it  is  formed  gradually,  but  may  be  developed  suddenly 
from  violent  strain.  Fibroid  and  other  degenerative  changes  are  likely  to 
be  increased,  or  to  be  subsequently  set  up  at  the  seat  of  aneurism. 
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Symptoms. — There  are  no  reliable  symptoms  or  signs  of  aneurism  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes  a  localized  pulsating  prominence  is  observed,  over 
which  a  single  or  double  murmur  may  be  heard.  Hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation are  developed  in  course  of  time.  Death  may  take  place  suddenly 
from  rupture  of  the  aneurism. 

VII.   RrPTURE   OF  THE   HeART. 

Etiology. — This  rare  lesion  may  be  considered  in  this  chapter,  as  the 
rupture  is  generally  the  result  of  some  chronic  structural  change  in  the 
canliac  walls,  and  probably  even  in  traumatic  cases  they  are  never  quite 
healthy.  The  more  important  morbid  conditions  which  have  been  observed 
are  fatty  disease,  especially  defeneration  ;  great  dilatation  ;  cardiac  aneur- 
ism ;  abscess  or  gangrene ;  ulcerative  or  other  destruction  of  the  endo- 
canlium  ;  haemorrhage  into  th^walls ;  calcification  ;  and  parasitic  forma- 
tions. Rupture  of  the  heart  may  occur  in  connection  with  aortic  aneurism 
or  coarctation,  but  then  its  walls  are  probably  always  diseased  as  well.  It 
almost  invariably  results  from  s<^»nie  exciting  cause,  being  rarely  spon- 
taneous ;  while  it  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  males  and  old  persons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  size,  shape,  and  other  characters  of 
the  rupture  vary  considerably.  On  the  whole  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  \e\\  ventricle,  but  traumatic  rupture  is  more  common  on  the  right  side. 
The  direction  of  the  laceration  is  generally  parallel  to  the  chief  fibres  of 
the  heart. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rupture 
takes  phice  and  its  dimensions.  Death  may  be  instantaneous,  or  very 
rapid  after  sudden  insensibility  preceded  by  a  shriek.  If  this  does  not 
happen  the  important  symptoms  are  sudden  extreme  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region  ;  a  sense  of  great  oppression  and  dyspnoea ;  signs  of  intense  shock 
and  collapse,  and  indications  of  grave  interference  with  the  cardiac  action. 
Patients  occasionally  rally,  and  there  may  be  repeated  attacks,  supposed 
to  indicate  rupture  of  successive  layers  of  the  heart's  fibres.  It  is  even 
stated  that  recovery  may  take  place. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

GEXERAL  DIAGXOSIS,   PROGXOSIS.  AXD  TREATMENT   OF 

CHROyiC  CARDIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

I.  Diagnosis. 

In  making  a  diagnosis  with  regard  to  chronic  affections  of  the  heart  it 
is  necessary  to  determine :  1.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  organic  mischief, 
or  merely  functional  disturbance,  which  gives  rise  to  symptoms  asMidated 
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with  this  organ.  2.  The  nature,  exact  seat,  and  extent  of  any  organic 
dii^ease  present,  the  main  conditions  to  be  borne  in  mind  being:  a.  Dis- 
eases of  the  valves  and  orifices,  b.  Alterations  in  the  size  or  capacity  of 
the  heart,  c.  Changes  in  it^  walls,  d.  Interference  with  its  supply  of 
blood,  e.  Pericardial  effusion  or  adhesion.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  lesions  are  often  variously  combined,  and  an  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  precise  state  of  the  structures  in  every  particular 
just  mentioned.  3.  The  pathological  cause  of  any  existing  lesion,  if  this 
can  be  discovered. 

A  separate  account  of  the  diagnosis  of  each  disease  would  involve  un- 
necessary repetition,  and  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  indicate  the  data  on  which 
this  should  be  founded,  these  being  :  1.  The  previous  hlstonj  of  the  patient, 
special  inquiry  being  made  with  regard  to  (tcute  rheumatwn  and  violent 
exertion.  It  may  also  be  of  some  help  to  note  whether  there  is  any  family 
predisposition  to  cardiac  disease.  2.  The  age,  sex,  and  general  condition, 
particularly  observing  whether  there  are  signs  of  degeneration.  3.  The 
symptoms  present,  especially  noting  any  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom.  4.  The  physical  signs  discovered  on 
examination.  Physical  examination  is  the  only  positive  and  reliable  means 
by  which  cardiac  diseases  are  diagnosed,  and  daily  experience  enforces  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  heart  in  any  case  which  comes 
under  observation  for  the  first  time,  and  especially  when  examining  for 
life  insurance.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  examination  are : 
(i.)  Whether  there  is  any  change  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  chest  over  the 
cardiac  region,  (ii.)  The  characters  of  the  impulse  in  every  particular, 
(ill.)  Whether  any  thrill  or  pericardial  fremitus  can  be  felt,  (iv.)  The 
position,  form,  direction,  and  extent  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  (v.)  The 
characters  of  the  heart-sounds,  these  being  compared  over  different  parts 
of  the  cardiac  region,  (vi.)  Whether  any  pericardial  or  endocardial  mur- 
mur can  be  detected,  with  the  characters  of  such  murmur.  It  is  also 
requisite  to  examine  carefully  the  arteries  and  veins,  making  use  of  the 
ephygmograph  when  necessary  in  connection  with  the  former,  and  observing 
whether  these  vessels  present  evidences  of  degeneration. 

It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  facts  :  1.  The  heart 
may  be  displaced  by  extrinsic  conditions,  thus  presenting  abnormal  physical 
signs  when  it  is  not  itself  actually  diseased  ;  while  signs  of  organic  mischief 
may  be  modified  by  the  state  of  contiguous  structures.  2.  Murmurs  may 
belong  to  the  inorganic  class,  or  may  be  merely  due  to  roughness  of  the 
endocardium,  which  is  unattended  with  any  danger.  3.  The  bulging  and 
dulness  indicative  of  pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac  enlargement  may  be 
simulated  by  excessive  temporary  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart ;  aneurism  of  the  aorta  ;  tumor,  abscess,  or  accumulation  of  fat  in 
the  mediastinum  ;  localized  pleuritic  effusion  ;  consolidation  or  retraction 
of  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.  4.  Organic  disease, 
even  of  a  serious  nature,  is  not  unfrequently  unattended  with  any  symptoms 
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whatever;  and  there  may  be  do  distinctive  physical  signs,  particularly  ia 
the  early  stage  of  degeneration.  5.  Severe  cardiac  symptoms  may  be 
complained  of,  and  there  may  even  be  marked  objective  disturbauce  of  the 
heart's  action  amounting  to  irregularity  or  intermittence,  in  conDectlon 
with  mere  functional  disorder.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  certain 
points  in  making  out  whether  local  cardiac  symptoms  are  due  to  organic 
mischief  or  not,  viz.,  that  mere  functional  disturbance  is  not  increased  by 
effort,  is  inconstant,  and  is  usually  brought  on  by  some  obvious  exciting 
caiLse.  My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  avoid  placing  any  implicit 
reliance  on  such  distinctions,  except  that  grave  disorder  of  the  cardiac 
action  following  slight  exertion  may  be  a  useful  sign  indicative  of  degen- 
eration. 

II.  Prognosis. 

Any  organic  affection  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded  as  serious,  but 
numerous  circumstances  influence  the  prognosis,  and  every  case  has  to  be 
considered  in  several  aspects  before  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  matter 
can  be  given.  It  must  be  premised  that  great  care  should  be  exercised 
against  mistaking  mere  functional  disorder  for  organic  disease  and  vice 
versily  which  might  lead  to  a  wrong  prognosis  in  either  direction,  and  it  is 
therefore  highly  improper  to  attempt  to  found  any  conclusion  on  mere 
subjective  symptoms. 

The  questions  which  have  to  be  considered  in  any  particular  case  of 
heart  disease  are  mainly  these  :  1.  Whether  there  is  any  danger  of  suddeo 
death  ?  2.  What  are  the  events  likely  to  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
and  the  dangers  to  be  feared  ?  3.  What  will  be  the  probable  duration! 
4.  Whether  a  cure  is  possible?  In  the  following  remarks  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  indicate  the  chief  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  these  questions,  and  to  state  the  principal 
facts  which  experience  has  established. 

1.  The  prognosis  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  the  nature,  seat,  and 
extent  of  the  disease  or  diseases  present,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  being 
of  course  founded  on  a  satisfactory  physical  examination.  Instances  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  which  a  murmur  arises  from  mere  roughness  of 
the  endocardium  ;  in  such  cases  there  is  not  much  danger,  except  that  the 
mischief  might  spread  to  the  orifices  and  valves  or  their  appendages.  Any 
organic  affection  in  connection  with  either  orifice,  inducing  obstruction  or 
regurgitation,  is  decidedly  serious,  but  the  dangers  are  of  a  very  different 
character  at  the  different  orifices,  and  depend  further  upon  the  cause  of 
the  lesion  and  the  exact  conditions  present.  In  estimating  the  probable 
evils,  moreover,  the  effects  of  the  various  lesions  upon  the  circulation  most 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  secondary  changes  which  they  are  likely 
to  originate  in  the  heart.  With  regard  to  aiidden  death,  ctortie  regurgUation 
is  the  only  form  of  valvular  disease  in  which  this  event  may  be  anUcipated 
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with  any  probability,  but  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  exceptional  cases 
of  mitral  regurgitation.  Obstructive  disease  in  connection  with  the  left 
orifices  is  mainly  injurious  by  its  "  back- working,"  and  by  its  consequent 
effects  on  the  heart,  lungs,  and  circulation.  Aortic  obstniction  often  lasts  a 
long  time  without  producing  any  particular  mischief,  and  cases  of  mitral 
constriction  also  frequently  go  on  for  a  considerable  period.  Mitral  disease 
is  more  immediately  dangerous  on  account  of  its  effects  on  the  lungs. 
Triciufpid  regurgitation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  of  the  orifices, 
on  account  of  the  distressing  symptoms  by  which  it  is  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  course  of  time,  and  often  very  speedily,  through  overloading  of 
the  venous  circulation  ;  but  its  progress  is  frequently  slow  and  tedious,  the 
patient  leading  a  miserable  existence.  Pulmonary  constriction  or  regurgi- 
tation produces  the  same  effects,  but  less  rapidly.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  extensive  or  double  disease  at  an  orifice  increases  the  gravity  of 
the  prognosis.  As  a  rule,  also,  it  is  worse  when  two  or  more  orifices  are 
involved,  but  secondary  implication  of  an  opening  sometimes  gives  tem- 
porary relief,  as  in  the  case  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  following  mitral 
disease,  which  diminishes  the  severity  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  valvular  disease  is  ever  curable,  I 
certainly  have  met  with  cases  in  which  marked  mitral  constrictive  murmur 
has  disappeared  entirely  in  young  persons,  and,  though  complete  restora- 
tion to  the  normal  condition  is  probably  not  possible,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  inflammatory  deposits  leading  to  both  aortic  and  mitral  obstruction 
may  be  partly  absorbed  or  removed  in  course  of  time. 

Hypertrophy  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  decidedly  a  preservative  or  com- 
pensatory lesion,  and  cannot  under  such  circumstances  be  looked  upon  as 
of  evil  import.  It  is  dangerous  only  when  excessive,  as  it  may  then  lead 
to  rupture  of  vessels,  especially  if  these  are  diseased,  a  condition  which  it 
tends  itself  to  produce  through  constant  overdistension  ;  when  on  the  right 
side  it  is  further  injurious  through  keeping  up  a  persistent  state  of  active 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  Some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  hypertrophy 
may  subside  if  the  cause  which  has  induced  it  can  be  removed. 

Dilatation  is  a  highly  dangerous  condition,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  and  to  its  excess  over  hypertrophy  does  the  prognosis  become  worse. 
Sudden  death  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  weak,  flabby,  greatly  dilated 
heart,  while  dilatation  always  materially  augments  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  thus  contributing  to  the  development 
of  dropsy  and  other  serious  symptoms. 

Degeneration  of  the  heart's  walls,  especially  fatty  disease,  is  another 
very  grave  lesion.  It  is  when  this  change  sets  in  that  the  prognosis  becomes 
so  much  worse  in  cases  of  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Extensive  fatty 
degeneration  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  sudden  death  from 
cardiac  disease. 

Pericardial  agglutinations  add  much  to  the  evils  of  other  cardiac  dis- 
eases, and  also  tend  to  originate  changes  in  the  heart  itself.     I  have 
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obiserved  some  cases  in  which  this  condition  seemed  to  have  considerable 
influence  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  termination  in  connectioD  with  pneu- 
monia. 

In  many  cases  the  cardiac  affections  just  alluded  to  are  variously  com- 
bined, and  the  prognosis  has  then  to  be  determined  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  exact  lesions  present. 

2.  The  existing  symptoms  will  influence  the  prognosis  considerably. 
Severe  anginal  attacks,  great  irregularity  or  intermittency  of  the  cardiac 
action,  or  a  tendency  to  syncope  or  to  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  seiz- 
ures increase  the  danger  of  a  case  very  materially.  When  the  general 
venous  circulation  becomes  much  interfered  with,  and  dropsy  sets  in,  the 
duration  is  not  likely  to  be  very  prolonged  ;  it  is  impossible,  however,  to 
make  any  defluite  statement  on  this  matter,  as  patients  often  linger  on  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  may  even  improve  remarkably  under  appropriate 
treatment.  It  is  important  to  notice  further  that  acute  pulmonary  com- 
plications may  arise  and  cause  very  serious  symptoms,  at  the  same  time 
materially  increasing  the  dropsy,  so  that  the  case  appears  to  be  approach- 
ing a  speedy  termination  ;  but,  on  the  subsidence  of  these  corapUcatioiK, 
great  improvement  may  take  place,  the  patient  again  rallying  for  a  time, 
and  sometimes  even  feeling  better  than  before. 

3.  The  cause  of  any  organic  disease  may  influence  the  prognosis,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  removing  such  cause.  For  instance,  improvement  in 
valvular  disease  c^n  be  hoped  for  only  when  it  results  from  acute  inflam- 
mation ;  if  induced  by  chronic  and  degenerative  changes,  matters  alwayi 
tend  to  become  worse.  After  a  sudden  injury  to  a  valve,  the  lesion  does 
not  tend  to  increase,  but  usually  remains  static,  whereas,  after  valvulitis, 
progressive  changes  are  likely  to  take  place,  which  derange  more  and  more 
the  functions  of  the  structures  connected  with  the  affected  orifice.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  some  authorities  regard  a  certain  degree  of  hyper- 
trophy, or  even  of  dilatation,  as  capable  of  being  completely  cured  if  the 
cause  can  be  removed. 

4.  The  state  of  other  organs  and  structures,  especially  of  the  lungs,  kid- 
neys, and  arteries,  will  considerably  modify  the  prognosis  in  any  given 
case,  and  hence  their  condition  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated.  If  the 
vessels  are  much  diseased,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  very  likely 
to  undergo  speedy  degeneration. 

5.  Among  general  matters  affecting  the  prognosis  are  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  family  history,  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  death  from  heart 
disease  at  any  particular  time,  and  the  social  position  and  habits  of  the 
patient.  It  is  only  in  young  persons  that  curative  changes  can  be  at  all 
expected.  Those  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  are  able  to  live 
quietly,  without  either  the  anxiety  or  the  labor  arising  from  having  to 
provide  day  by  day  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who  can  procure 
a  suitable  diet,  have  a  much  better  chance  of  length  of  life  than  those  not 
so  fortunately  situated.    Laborious  occupations  are  especialy  hartAil. 
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Continuance  in  injurious  habits,  such  as  intemperance  or  debauchery, 
will  necessarily  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable.  The  prognosis  of 
cardiac  diseases  with  reference  to  marriage,  parturition,  and  suckling  is 
of  much  importance,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find 
valuable  information  in  the  recent  work  by  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  on 
Ifeart  Disease  during  Pregnancy, 

III.  Treatment. 

Very  seldom  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  curing  a  chronic  cardinc 
affection,  but  undoubtedly  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prolonging 
life,  averting  further  mischief  in  the  heart,  warding  off  unpleasant  or  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  and  relieving  such  symptoms  when  they  arise.  Afrer 
any  acute  affection  involving  the  heart,  the  patient  should  be  kept  stricitly 
under  observation  until  this  organ  has  been  restored  to  as  normal  a  con- 
dition as  possible  ;  while  any  chronic  case  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
under  medical  supervision,  though  this  does  not  imply  that  medicines  must 
be.  persistently  given.  Different  forms  of  heart  disease  require  particular 
modifications  in  their  management ;  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  point  out 
the  main  principles  which  apply  to  all  cases  more  or  less,  and,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  call  attention  to  any  special  treatment  which  needs  to  be  com- 
mented upon  in  connection  with  particular  affections. 

1.  General  management  is  always  of  essential  importance.  A  patient 
suffering  from  heart  disease  should,  if  possible,  give  up  any  laborious 
employment,  especially  if  this  has  evidently  originated  and  is  increasing 
the  mischief.  At  the  same  time  warning  should  be  given  against  all  forms 
of  severe  exercise,  particularly  such  as  involve  sudden  effort ;  and  it  is 
well  to  give  special  instructions  against  running  or  walking  hurriedly,  or 
straining  at  stool.  In  some  instances  complete  rest  should  be  enforced 
for  a  time,  which  often  produces  a  marked  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  heart.  Many  cases,  however,  are  benefited  by  more  or  less  exercise, 
or  at  all  events  by  being  in  the  open  air  during  some  portion  of  the  day, 
and  carriage  driving  is  often  useful.  Many  patients  are  able  to  go  about 
their  usual  avocations  without  any  harm  resulting,  providing  these  are  of 
a  satisfactory  character.  The  question*  of  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be 
permitted  must  be  determined  by  the  actual  conditions  present,  and  the 
effects  which  follow  it ;  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  dilatation  or  degeneration  present  is  the  capacity  for  effort 
diminished.  These  lesions,  if  extensive,  as  well  as  aortic  regurgitation, 
imperatively  forbid  any  great  exertion.  It  is  very  important  further  to 
avoid  all  causes  of  mental  disturbance.  Anxiety  and  mental  strain  or 
excitement  in  connection  with  pecuniary  matters,  business,  politics,  or  ex- 
cej^ive  study,  as  well  as  everything  which  may  rouse  strong  emotion,  must 
be  carefully  shunned,  and  a  proper  amount  of  sleep  should  be  habitually 
obtained.     Warm  clothing  is  requisite,  but  there  roust  be  no  pressure  or 
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constriction  about  the  chest  or  neck.  Cold  or  tepid  sponging  of  the  skin 
is  often  useful  if  it  is  well  borne.  All  injurious  habits  which  depre^  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  heart  must  be  prohibited,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  or  tea,  late  hours  or  venereal  excesses ;  and  close  inquiry  may  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  various  matters  in  order  to  detect  such  mischiev- 
ous habits.  Change  of  air  to  a  moderately  warm  and  rather  bracing 
climate  frequently  proves  beneficial. 

2.  It  is  most  needful  to  attend  to  the  diet  in  every  particular,  and  to 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.     When  there  is  degeneration  of  the  heart 
a  very  nutritious  diet  is  indicated,  which  should  contain  abundant  protein 
elements,  if  these  can  be  digested,  but  anything  indigestible  must  be  avoided. 
Milk  and  cream  are  exceedingly  useful  articles  in  many  cases.     With 
regard  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  a  moderate 
amount  is  generally  beneficial,  and  there  are  not  unfrequently  sympto- 
matic indications  calling  for  considerable  quantities.     The  bowels  should 
be  kept  acting  regularly.    Remedies  for  improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  relieving  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  frequently  very  serviceable,  and  this 
applies  especially  to  flatulence,  which   mechanically  interferes  with  the 
heart's  action. 

3.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  diathesis,  such  as  gout  or  syphilis,  treat- 
ment directed  against  such  a  condition  is  oflen  beneficial.  One  of  the 
mo.st  es>seutial  matters  in  mauv  cases  of  cardiac  disease  is  to  look  to  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  should  there  be  any  indication  of  anaemia  to  give 
some  preparation  of  iron.  Indeed,  independently  of  this  condition,  this 
drug  is  frequently  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture 
of  steel.  Other  tonics  are  useful  in  many  cases,  such  as  quinine  and  min- 
eral acids,  strychnine  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  particularly  if  the  heart 
is  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  or  is  wanting  in  tone.     ' 

4.  Excellent  therapeutic  observations  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
last  few  yeai-s,  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  certain  powerful  me- 
dicimd  agents  upon  the  heart.  Of  these  digitalis  requires  special  notice. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  digitalis  upon  the  heart  are 
not  to  paralyze  it,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  to  render  the  ventricular 
contractions  more  powerful  and  complete,  less  frequent,  and  more  regular. 
Hence  the  periods  of  rest  between  the  contractions  are  longer,  the  blood 
is  driven  more  forcibly  and  in  greater  quantity  into  the  aorta,  the  aortic 
recoil  is  promoted,  and  thus  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  walls  improved 
(Fothcrgill). 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cases  in  which 
digitalis  is  indicated,  and  as  to  its  most  useful  mode  of  administratioo. 
The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  convey  the  main  practical  facts  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  this  drug,  partly  founded  on  the  statements 
of  others,  partly  on  personal  clinical  observation. 

(i.)  In  all  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  given,  its  effects  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  especially  as  regards  the  cardiac  action,  the  state  of  the 
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pulse,  the  urine,  and  any  dropsy  which  may  be  present.  When  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  irregular,  ineffective,  or  embarrassed,  the 
pulse  being  at  the  same  time  weak,  the  good  results  of  the  use  of  digitalis 
are  seen  in  that  it  calms  the  heart  and  makes  this  organ  act  regularly  and 
more  vigorously,  often  relieving  unpleasant  local  sensations,  while  the 
pulse  is  simultaneously  improved,  becoming  less  frequent,  stronger,  fuller, 
and  more  regular.  Intermittency  has  been  considered  by  some  as  contra- 
indicating  digitalis,  but  though  more  than  usual  caution  is  required  under 
such  circumstances  it  may  be  given  in  many  cases  with  excellent  results, 
and  Fothergill  is  of  opinion  that  it  sometimes  indicates  a  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  dose.  If  it  appears  to  induce  irregularity  or  intermittency, 
with  much  feebleness  of  pulse,  digitalis  should  be  discontinued.  The  urine 
is  often  much  increased  in  quantity  by  its  use,  but  only  if  dropsy  is  pres- 
ent (Ringer).  Should  it  become  diminished,  this  is  considered  an  indica- 
tion for  stopping  the  drug.  Its  diurectic  action  is  presumed  to  be  due  to 
the  force  of  the  heart  being  increased,  and  through  this  the  arterial  ten- 
sion in  the  kidneys,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  out  of  the  renal  vessels  is 
promoted.  The  influence  of  digitalis  on  cardiac  dropsy  is  often  most 
marked,  but  not  invariably.  As  signs  which  suggest  the  discontinuance 
of  digitalis  may  be  mentioned  exaggeration  of  unpleasant  sensations  about 
the  heart,  if  evidently  due  to  the  drug,  tendency  to  faintness,  noises  in 
the  head,  and  persistent  vomiting.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  cumu- 
lative action,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  sudden  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

(ii.)  Digitalis  is  given  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  infusion, 
some  practitioners  prefering  one,  some  the  other.  If  the  remedy  is  re- 
quired to  act  rapidly  upon  the  heart,  and  especially  to  diminish  dropsy, 
the  freshly-made  infusion  is  certainly  preferable  ;  but  the  tincture  is  very 
useful  for  continuous  administration.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  is  also 
recommended  when  it  is  required  to  keep  up  the  action  for  some  time,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  taken  internally,  external  applications  of  poultices  of  the 
leaves  or  fomentations  of  the  infusion  may  act  beneficially,  especially  in 
promoting  the  flow  of  urine  and  diminishing  dropsy.  Digitalin  has  also 
been  used,  either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection.  It  is  generally 
advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  (S^s.-Sj  of  infusion,  or  rtjjv-x  of  tinc- 
ture three  or  four  times  daily),  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity,  as 
well  as  the  frequency  of  administration,  according  as  circumstances  indi- 
cate. Digitalis  is  advantageously  combined  with  other  medicines,  espe- 
cially iron,  various  tonics,  and  diuretics.  It  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  medicine  for  a  long  period,  even  for  years ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  it  is  in  many  instances  preferable  to  intermit  its  administration  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  it  often  brings  about  such  good 
results  that  it  can  be  left  off  for  considerable  periods,  but  it  should  be  re- 
sumed as  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  disturbed  cardiac  action.  In  very 
advanced  cases  attended  with  general  dropsy  the  drug  may  lose  its  power, 
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and  the  dose  has  often  to  be  increased  considerably  in  order  to  produce 
any  effect,  which  is  a  bad  omen. 

(iii.)  The  cases  in  which  diji:italis  is  indicated  or  the  reverse  must  now 
be  noticed.  Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  only  requires  the 
drug  when  excesjiiive,  and  when  the  heart  is  acting  tumultuously  ;  or  when 
the  hyjMjrtrophy  is  insufficiently  comj>enaatory.  The  dose  should  be  very 
small,  and  the  effects  closely  watched,  as  symptoms  of  poisoning  may 
speedily  arise  in  these  cases.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  dilata- 
tion becomes  evident,  and  the  heart's  action  is  consequently  inefficient,  does 
the  remedy  generally  become  more  valuable,  much  larger  doses  being  re- 
quired and  being  well  borne.  Mitral  disease  and  changes  in  the  heart  re- 
sulting therefrom  are  greatly  benefited  as  a  rule,  the  pulmonary  and  other 
syra})toms  associated  with  these  conditions  being  also  effectually  mitigated. 
It  is  especially  when  there  is  great  irregularity  that  digitalis  proves  so 
serviceable,  and  Ringer  believes  that  the  drug  causes  the  niuseuli  papil- 
lares  to  act  more  regularly,  thus  checking  regurgitation  which  depends 
upon  their  disturbed  action.  Many  object  to  the  use  of  digitalis  when  the 
aortic  orifice  is  involved.  I  quite  agree  with  those,  however,  who  do  not 
look  upon  this  as  a  contraindication,  provided  the  state  of  the  ventricle 
is  such  as  to  require  it,  having  frequently  seen  marked  benefit  follow  its 
administration,  but  these  cases  must  be  closely  watched.  The  conditioos 
due  to  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  with  tricuspid  regurgitation,  wheo 
this  lesion  exists  alone  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease,  are  not  im- 
proved by  digitalis  unless  there  is  irregularity  in  the  cardiac  action,  aod 
the  drug  may  even  do  harm  ;  when  these  morbid  changes  follow  mitral 
disease,  however,  much  good  may  be  effected  by  its  use. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  also  looked  upon  by  many  as  contraindieating 
the  use  of  digitalis,  but,  with  due  precautions,  I  am  convinced  that  it  may 
be  given  with  undoubted  benefit  when  this  condition  is  present,  should  it 
be  called  fur  ;  and  it  then  probably  acts  by  aiding  the  contraction  of  those 
fibres  which  still  remain  healthy.  Extensive  atheroma  has  likewise  been 
regarded  as  forbidding  the  employment  of  this  drug,  and  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  used  with  particular  care  when  the  arteries  are  much  affected. 
Bronchitic  attacks  associated  with  heart  disease  may  be  often  much  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  digitalis,  should  there  be  palpitation,  irregularity,  or 
other  signs  of  cardiac  embarrassment  and  inability.  Its  value  in  fuoc- 
tional  palpitation  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Several  other  powerful  remedies  influence  the  heart,^ namely,  aconite, 
belladonna  (both  of  which  are  very  valuable  in  calming  this  organ  when 
it  acts  excitedly  and  violently),  casca,  strychnine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ve- 
ratria,  caffein,  scoparium,  and  squill.  Some  of  these  drugs  require  to  be 
given  cautiously,  as  they  are  powerful  agents. 

5.  Important  questions  suggest  themselves,  as  to  whether  any  meana  are 
known  capable  of  restoring  the  heart  to  its  normal  condition  when  in  a 
state  of  disease;  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  use  such  means?  As  regards 
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valvular  diseases,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  influence  these  by  any  thera- 
peutic measures.  With  respect  to  the  diminution  in  size  of  a  hypertro- 
phied  heart,  this  is  certainly  not  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  such  enlargment  can  be  afllected  in  the  least  by  any 
known  remedies ;  such  measures  towards  this  end  as  repeated  local  bleed- 
iugs,  low  dieting,  severe  purgation,  and  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
are  decidedly  to  be  condemned,  and  the  great  object  should  rather  be  to 
maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  dilated  or  undergoing  degeneration.  There  are  no  direct 
means  of  influencing  dilatation,  except  by  improving  the  tone  and  vigor 
of  the  heart  by  administering  good  food,  tonics,  and  digitalis.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  nutrition  of  a  fatty  heart  may  be  improved  in  some  in- 
stances by  nourishing  diet,  tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

6.  Various  sym2^tom8  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  heart 
disease  demanding  measures  for  their  relief.  Those  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  heart  are  pain  and  other  unusual  sensations,  palpita- 
tion, angina  pectoris,  and  faintness  or  syncope.  Abnormal  sensations 
are  often  much  relieved  by  wearing  a  belladonna  plaster,  and  many 
patients  are  never  comfortable  except  when  they  have  one  applied.  Some- 
times belladonna  liniment  is  very  useful.  The  treatment  of  the  other 
symptoms  has  already  been  pointed  out.  With  regard  to  palpitation 
attended  with  dyspnoea,  this  is  in  some  instances  much  quieted  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  a  very  small  quantity  (gr.  j^^  to  J)  of  morphia, 
which  is  supposed  to  relieve  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  this  being  the  cause 
of  the  palpitation  (Fothergill).  Aconite  in  minute  doses  is  also  strongly 
recommended  by  Ringer  and  others.  Pulmonary  symptoms  must  be 
treated  by  the  usual  remedies,  but  they  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  digi- 
talis. Needless  cough  should  decidedly  be  subdued,  though  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  promote  expectoration.  Cardiac  dyspna^a  may  in  many  cases 
be  relieved  by  digitalis,  or  it  may  require  various  sedatives  and  aniii<pa8' 
modics.  Any  obvious  cause  giving  rise  to  this  symptom,  such  as  flatulence, 
should  be  at  once  got  rid  of,  and  it  is  generally  diminished  by  enabling  the 
patient  to  sit  up  in  bed,  thus  removing  any  pressure  on  the  diaphragm 
from  below.  In  some  cases  the  patient  cannot  remain  in  bed,  and  must 
be  allowed  to  sit  propped  up  in  an  arm-chair,  which  may  be  fitted  with  a 
rest  for  him  to  lean  forward  upon.  Haemoptysis  occurring  in  heart  disease 
should  not  be  rashly  stopped,  provided  there  is  not  suflScient  loss  of  blood 
to  injure  the  patient,  as  it  may  afford  considerable  relief. 

Local  remedies  are  often  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  heart  and  lung 
symptoms,  such  as  dry  cupping,  hot  or  turpentine  fomentations,  and  sin- 
apisms. Some  recommend  irritation  along  the  course  of  the  vagus  nerve, 
by  means  of  sinapisms  or  gentle  galvanism.  In  cases  where  the  symptoms 
are  severe,  and  where  there  is  evidence  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  greatly  overdistended,  removal  of  blood  may  prove  decidedly  service- 
able for  the  time,  either  by  venesection,  local  cupping,  or  application  of 
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leeches,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  measure  t^ods  to  induce 
anemia,  and  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  thus  may  ultimately 
do  more  harm  than  good,  so  that  all  the  c-onditions  present  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  every  instance  before  proceeding  to  its  adoption. 

Dropm/  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later  seta  in  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  heart  disease.  In  its  treatment  those  diuretics  are  most  bene- 
ficial which  act  upon  the  heart,  and  thus  increase  the  arterial  tension  in 
the  kidneys,  especially  digitalis.  Well-diluted  gin,  hollands,  and  whiskey 
are  also  useful  as  diuretics.  Vapor,  hot-air,  or  even  Turkish  baths  are 
highly  beneficial  when  they  can  be  borne,  and  with  due  precautions  they 
may  be  persevered  in  for  some  time.  I  have  frequently  found  much  bene- 
fit from  the  employment  of  local  baths,  by  wrapping  up  the  legs  in  warm 
fomentations  along  their  whole  extent,  and  covering  them  with  mackin- 
tosh. It  has  also  been  recommended  to  excite  the  skin  into  activity  by 
surrounding  the  patient  with  hot-water  bottles  while  in  bed.  Purgation 
is  often  attended  with  beneficial  results,  but  this  mode  of  treatment  re- 
quires care  on  account  of  the  depression  which  may  thus  be  induced. 
Frequently  it  is  not  desirable  to  check  diarrhoea  in  cases  in  cardiac  dropsy, 
as  it  helps  to  unload  the  vessels,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  pro- 
vided the  patient  is  not  evidently  lowered  from  its  excei*sive  amount. 
With  rejjpect  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  dropsy  associated  with  heart 
disease,  if  anasarca  is  considerable  in  amount  and  does  not  soon  yield  to 
proper  treatment,  acupuncture  or  the  use  of  Southey's  trocars  should 
decidedly  be  resorted  to,  in  my  opinion,  for  I  have  often  observed  great 
relief  follow  the  adoption  of  these  measures.  Of  course  due  regard  must 
be  paid  to  position  and  cleanliness. 

Much  diflUculty  is  frequently  experienced  with  regard  to  procuring  sleep 
in  advanced  cases.  Opiates,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
other  remedies  of  this  clas«  are  frequently  dangerous,  as  they  tend  to  induce 
a  condition  in  which  the  voluntary  efforts  necessary  for  carrying  on  respi- 
ration are  suspended,  and  death  might  speedily  ensue.  Still  in  many  such 
cases  they  must  be  given,  or  it  may  be  justifiable  to  try  small  injections  of 
morphia,  stimulants  being  given  freely  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
patient  becomes  semi-comatose  from  carbonic  acid  poisoning,  the  bladder 
must  be  regularly  emptied. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  thd^  state  of  the  other  principal  organs  of 
the  body  when  the  heart  is  afilected,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  involved,  especially  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  liver.  Every 
source  of  cold  should  be  particularly  avoided,  and  the  slightest  pulmonary 
complaint  must  be  attended  to  and  treated  without  any  delay.  An  occa- 
sional dose  of  some  medicine  which  acts  upon  the  liver  may  be  useful. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

MALF0BMATI0N8  OF  THE  HEART  AND  QBE  AT  VESSELS^ 

CYANOSIS-'BLUE  DISEASE. 

The  term  cyanosis  merely  iudicates  a  peculiar  appearauce  presented  by 
a  patient,  which  is  especially  observed  in  connection  with  malformations 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  but  is  often  associated  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  other  affections  which  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  interfere 
with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood. 

JEtiolooy. — The  pathological  causes  of  cardiac  malformations  are  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  either :  (a)  Arrested  development ;  or  ih)  enda- 
carditis  or  myocarditis  occurring  during  intrauterine  existence,  which  is  by 
far  more  common  on  the  right  side,  especially  in  connection  with  the  pul- 
monary orifice.  Possibly  some  forms  of  malformation  may  in  very  excep- 
tional instances  be  acquired  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of 
a  septum. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  following  are  the  chief  morbid  con- 
ditions met  with  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  which  come  under  the  class 
of  congenital  malformations,  excluding  some  which  are  merely  of  anatomical 
interest,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  any  ill  effects : 

I.  Cardiac. — 1.  Patent  foramen  ovale,  or  even  complete  absence  of  the 
auricular  septum.  2.  Perforation  or  incomplete  development  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum.  8.  Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  conditions  being  car- 
ried on  to  an  extreme  degree,  there  may  be  but  one  auricle  or  ventricle  ; 
or  sometimes  an  auricle  and  ventricle  are  thrown  into  one  ;  or  there  may 
even  be  scarcely  any  separation  between  either  of  the  cavities.  4.  Extreme 
smallness  of  the  right  ventricle,  either  from  the  septum  lying  too  much  in 
this  direction,  or  from  cicatricial  thickening  and  stricture.  This  condition 
is  in  very  rare  instances  observed  on  the  left  side.  5.  Constrictive  disease 
of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  or  contraction  of  the  valves,  leading  to  obstruction 
or  regurgitation.  The  same  conditions  are  said  to  be  met  with,  but  only 
extremely  exceptionally,  in  connection  with  the  mitral  orifice. 

II.  Vascular. — 1.  Constriction  or  incomplete  development  of  the  pulmo- 
Dary  artery.  In  an  interesting  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  only  the 
right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  existed,  which  was  quite  pervious, 
but  the  valves  were  extensively  diseased  and  calcareous,  the  left  lung  being 
completely  collapsed  and  disorganized.  2.  Constriction  or  coarctation  of 
the  aorta.  3.  Transposition  of  the  arteries,  the  aorta  coming  from  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left.  4.  Both  vessels 
may  spring  either  entirely  or  partially  from  the  same  ventricle,  owing  to 
displacement  or  imperfection  of  the  septum.    5.  Occasionally  there  is  but 
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one  arterial  trunk,  >vhich  comes  from  a  single  ventricle,  and  then  divides 
into  two.     6.  The  ductus  arteriosus  is  often  pervious. 

Some  of  the  conditions  just  enumerated  are  met  with  together,  beiug  in 
fact  the  necessary  coiisecpaences  of  each  other.  Thus  the  most  common 
malformation  observed  is  a  combination  of  constriction  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  with  an  open  foramen  ovale  and  a  pervious  ductus  arteriosus,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  aorta  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  some  of 
it  also  reaching  the  lungs  through  enlarged  bronchial  arteries.  If  the 
aorta  is  closed,  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  also  remaiu  open, 
the  blood  being  conveyed  by  the  latter  from  the  pulmouary  artery  into 
the  aorta. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  noticed  on  studying  the  changes  above  meutioued, 
that  they  may  disturb  the  circulation  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways,  viz.: 
1.  By  allowing  a  free  intermixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood.  2.  By 
obstructing  the  circulation,  especially  interfering  with  its  passage  into  the 
lungs,  the  venous  system  being  hence  overloaded  ;  or  with  its  return  from 
these  organs.  3.  By  rendering  the  systemic  circulation  entirely  venous, 
the  pulmonary  entirely  arterial,  in  consequence  of  transposition  of  the 
arteries.  Some  of  the  malformations  are  quite  incompatible  with  life  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  other  cases  patients  may  live  for  many  years, 
even  up  to  twenty  or  more,  and  the  symptoms  may  not  declare  themselves 
for  a  considerable  time  after  birth.  These  symptoms  are  simply  such  as 
are  associated  with  deficient  blood-oxygenation  and  general  venous  stag- 
nation, which  have  already  been  considered  (Part  II,  pages  2-4),  and  which 
are  presented  in  some  forms  of  malformation  in  their  most  intense  degree. 
The  color  of  the  surface  may  be  blue,  leaden,  purple,  livid,  or  of  a  clarety 
hue,  often  mottled,  and  it  is  very  marked  in  the  lips,  ears,  fingers,  and  toeB. 
'It  is  intensified  by  any  act  which  tends  to  increase  the  difiSculty  in  carry- 
ing on  the  circulation,  such  as  crying  or  coughing.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
coloration has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  is  probably  the  combined  result 
of  intermixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  venous  stasis,  and  imperfect 
arterialization.  Fits  of  palpitation  are  common,  being  often  attended  with 
extreme  irregularity,  and  a  disposition  to  syncope  or  coma.  Dyspnoea, 
cough,  and  otlier  Jung  symptoms  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  these  or- 
gans being  liable  to  various  morbid  changes. 

The  phy.iical  signs  will  vary  according  to  the  morbid  condition  present 
If  either  of  the  orifices  or  valves  is  aflfected,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
murmur,  and  a  pulmonary  murmur  is  most  common  in  these  cases.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  patent  foramen  ovale  can  give  rise  to  a  murmur. 
In  course  of  time  signs  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  or  of  degeneration 
are  very  likely  to  be  observed. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  congenital  cyanosis  is  very  variable,  and  patients 
sometimes  linger  on  for  a  long  while,  apparently  becoming  accustomed  to 
their  semi-asphyxiated  state.    Death  never  takes  place  suddenly,  but  uaa- 
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ally  very  gradually,  being  hastened,  however,  by  pulmonary  complaints, 
nervous  disorders,  and  other  causes. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  attend  carefully  to  hygienic 
measures,  including  moderate  exercise,  baths  followed  by  friction,  and  the 
wearing  of  warm  clothing  with  flannel  next  the  skin  ;  to  give  plenty  of 
good  food,  especially  of  a  hydro-carbonaceous  kind,  including  a  small 
quantity  of  some  alcoholic  stimulant;  and  to  treat  any  condition  calling 
for  special  attention.  Iron  and  other  tonics,  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  often 
beneficial.  A  dry  warm  climate  is  desirable,  and  every  source  of  cold 
must  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

1.  Acute  arteritis  is  chiefly  observed  in  connection  with  the  aorta, — 
aortitis, — and  probably  this  affection  occurs  in  the  course  of  blood  diseases 
more  frequently  than  is  generally  recognized.  It  is  characterized  ana- 
tomically by  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  thickening  and  softening  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  cloudiness  and  loss  of  polish  of*the  inner  surface, 
which  also  becomes  rough  from  flbrinous  deposit. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  aortitis  are  pain  over  the  vessel,  sometimes  extreme,  accompanied 
with  much  tenderness  or  superflcial  hypcriesthesia,  a  sense  of  heat  and 
throbbing,  severe  constitutional  disturbance  and  restlessness,  sometimes 
a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  dread  of  death.  The  physical  signs  are  ob- 
jective pulsation,  and  occasionally  a  thrill  and  murmur  synchronous  with 
the  cardiac  systole.  In  the  smaller  arteries  inflammation  may  lead  to 
complete  plugging;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clot  may  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  inflammation. 

2.  Chronic  Arteritis — Atheroma — Endarteritis  Deformans. — Chronic  ar- 
teritis is  an  important  morbid  process,  and  is  now  generally  looked  upon 
as  originating  the  condition  known  as  atheroma,  this  being  preceded  by  a 
parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat — endarteritis  deformans, 

jEtiology. — The  chief  causes  of  chronic  arteritis  and  consequent  athe- 
roma are:  1.  Local  injury  from  distension  of  and  strain  upon  an  artery, 
the  disease  being  thus  frequently  induced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
overwork,  etc.  2.  Constitutional  affections,  namely,  gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis.     3.  Abuse  of  alcohol.     4.  Senile  dcgcjieration,. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  first  instance  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  internal  arterial  coat  become  infiltrated  with  new  cells,  softened,  re- 
laxed, and  thickened.  The  cells  are  probably  mainly  derived  from  pro- 
liferation.   Aj9  the  result  of  this  process  thickened  patches  or  more  ex- 
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tensive  tracts  are  observed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  and  two 
kinds  of  patches  are  described,  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely  stages  of 
the  same  process,  namely,  those  which  are  soft,  jellylike,  moist,  and  pale- 
reddish  ;  and  firmer,  serai-cartilaginous  or  horny,  raised  patches,  translu- 
cent, but  more  opaque  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  compared  in  appearance 
to  boiled  white  of  egg  (Niemeyer).  The  superficial  portion  of  the  coat  is 
unafiected,  and  can  be  stripped  ofiT.  More  or  less  rapidly  fatty  d^Den* 
tion  sets  in,  this  change  beginning  in  the  soft  form  chiefiy  in  the  superfi- 
cial layers,  in  the  cartilaginous  variety  in  the  deeper  layers.  In  some 
cases  degeneration  takes  place  very  speedily,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
cells,  and  a  yellowish,  soft,  pultaceous  substance  is  formed,  like  a  greasy 
paste,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  pseudo -abscess  or  atheromatous  pustule^  ythi^ 
may  ultimately  burst  into  the  artery ;  at  first  merely  a  small  hole  is 
formed  in  the  inner  coat,  through  which  the  sofl  contents  escape,  being 
then  carried  away  by  the  blood,  but  finally  an  atheromatous  ulcer  is 
formed,  varying  in  size  and  depth,  sometimes  extending  down  to  or  even 
involving  the  middle  coat.  The  softened  material  consists  of  broken- 
down  fibres,  granular  cells,  abundant  fat-granules,  and  crystals  of  choles- 
terin.  In  other  cases,  where  the  process  is  more  chronic,  the  substance  is 
firmer,  becoming  caseous ;  and  in  others  more  chronic  still,  partial  organi- 
zation takes  place,  leading  to  fibroid  thickening,  but  this  is  always  accom- 
panied with  some  degree  of  degeneration.  Ultimately  calcification  is  very 
liable  to  happen,  or,  as  some  suppose,  actual  ossification,  hard  depressed 
plates  being  thus  originated,  or  the  smaller  arteries  being  involved  in 
their  entire  circumference,  so  that  they  are  converted  into  rigid  tubes. 
The  calcareous  plates  are  at  first  covered  by  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
lining  membrane,  but  this  is  liable  to  give  way,  leaving  a  rough  surface 
exposed,  upon  which  fibrin  is  then  very  apt  to  be  deposited. 

The  vessels  afiected,  as  well  as  the  extent  over  which  the  changes  are 
observed,  vary  widely,  and  difierent  stages  of  the  process  are  usually  seen 
in  the  same  case.  The  changes  are  most  marked  in  those  parts  of  the 
vessels  which  are  subject  to  the  greatest  stain,  especially  in  the  ascending 
and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  around  the  openings 
of  arteries  which  come  off  laterally,  such  as  the  intercostals.  As  a  rule 
atheroma  is  more  advanced  in  the  aorta  than  in  the  arteries  generally. 

Special  changes  have  been  described  in  the  arterial  coats  aa  the  result 
of  syphilis  by  Heubner,  Davidson,  and  others,  but  more  recent  observa- 
tions seem  to  contradict  the  view  that  such  changes  are  confined  to  cases 
of  syphilis. 

As  regards  inflammation  of  the  other  coats  of  arteries,  the  external  coat 
is  sometimes  involved  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring 
structures,  especially  as  a  chronic  process,  and  this  leads  to  thickening 
and  induration.  The  middle  coat  is  occasionally  Specially  involved,  and  a 
small  abscess  or  pustule  may  form  in  it. 

3.  Fatty  Degeneration, — Primary  fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  is  an  en* 
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tirely  distiDCt  process  from  that  constituting  atheroma.  It  begins  gener- 
ally in  the  superficial  part  of  the  inner  coat,  but  may  extend  into  the 
middle  coat,  or  may  even  implicate  this  originally.  The  epithelial  and 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  inner  coat  are  directly  changed,  becoming 
more  or  less  filled  with  fat-granules,  but  in  the  middle  coat  the  muscular 
fibres  undergo  degeneration.  This  degeneration  is  usually  characterized 
by  small,  scattered,  irregular,  opaque,  yellowish-white  patches,  which  are 
quite  superficial,  only  very  slightly  projecting,  and  easily  removed,  leav- 
ing normal  tissue  underneath.  As  the  deeper  layers  become  involved,  the 
patches  appear  more  opaque  and  irregular,  and  are  less  easily  stripped 
oflT.  In  course  of  time  complete  destruction  and  softening  may  take 
place,  nothing  but  fat-granules  remaining,  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
blood,  leaving  irregular  superficial  erosions.  Finally  calcification  may  be 
set  up.  The  capillaries  are  also  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  this  fatty  de- 
generation. 

4.  Caleificcdion, — As  already  stated,  calcification  frequently  follows  other 
forms  of  degeneration,  but  it  may  also  take  place  primarily  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries. 

5.  Changes  in  BrighVs  Disease. — In  certain  forms  of  Bright*s  disease  of 
the  kidneys  the  small  arteries  become  contracted  and  thickened.  Accord- 
ing to  one  view  the  thickening  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat;  according  to  another  it  results  from  a  hyalin-fibroid  change  (^see 
Bright's  Disease). 

6.  Atrophy, — Occasionally  a  large  artery,  especially  the  aorta,  under- 
goes simple  atrophy,  the  walls  becoming  gradually  thinned. 

7.  Alterations  in  Calibre, — An  artery  may  be  the  seat  of  dilatation  in 
its  entire  circumference,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  o^  contraction  or  coarctation^ 
which  may  end  in  its  complete  closure. 

8.  Aneurism, — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  morbid  conditions 
affecting  arteries.  Aneurisms,  however,  come  more  especially  under  the 
care  of  the  surgeon,  and  therefore  for  a  full  and  general  consideration  of 
the  subject  reference  must  be  made  to  surgical  treatises.  In  this  work  it 
will  only  be  practicable  to  point  out  the  main  facts  bearing  upon  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aneurisms,  more  particularly  when  the  disease  is  connected 
with  the  aorta. 

Symptoms  and  Effecis. — The  consequences  of  the  chief  chronic 
changes  just  described  are  very  similar,  and  they  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, often  giving  rise  to  prominent  symptoms  connected  with  various 
organs,  and  leading  to  serious  lesions  of  structure.  Here  it  need  only  be 
indicated  in  a  general  way  what  these  effects  are,  and  they  may  be  thus 
stated :  1.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  more  or  less  diminished,  until 
finally  it  is  completely  lost,  their  resistance  is  increased,  and  they  are  ul- 
timately converted  into  rigid  tubes,  at  the  same  time  their  calibre  being 
diminished.  Hence  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  arises,  which  leads  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  this,  however,  tending  to  be  more  or  less 
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speedily  followed  by  cardiac  degeneration.     The  circulation  in  the  differ- 
ent organs  is  impeded,  and  among  the  most  frequent  symptoms  resulting 
therefrom  are  those  indicating  disturbance  of  the  cerebral   circulation, 
especially  giddiness  and  disorders  of  the  special  senses.     Owing  to  the  im- 
pairment of  nutrition,  structures  are  very  liable  to  undergo  degeneration, 
and   to  become  inflamed   from  slight  causes.     2.  When  the  vessels  are 
roughened  on  their  inner  surface,  fibrin  is  often  deposited  from  the  blood, 
which  may  ultimately  cause  their  complete  obstruction.  As  a  consequenoe 
softening  or  death  of  a  part  may  ensue,  which  is  well  exemplified  by 
chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  and  by  dry  gangrene  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities.    3.  A  limited  portion  of  an  artery,  especially  after  the  formation  of 
an  atheromatous  ulcer,  is  very  prone  to  yield  gradually,  an  aneurism  being 
thus  originated.    4.  The  aifccted  vessels  become  brittle,  particularly  when 
calcified,  and  thus  they  are  more  easily  ruptured,  giving  rise  to  cerebral 
apoplexy  most  commonly.     5.  Fragments  of  the  degenerate  structures,  or 
of  fibrinous  deposits  may  be  detached,  carried  away  by  the  blood -current, 
and  lodged  in  some  smaller  vessels  as  emboli.     6.  Physical  examination  ot 
the  arteries  reveals  that  they  arc  visible,  tortuous,  and  locomotive ;  and 
that  they  feel  more  or  less  hard,  full,  incompressible,  rigid,  or  cordlike. 
A  sphygmographic  tracing  is  characterized  by  the  large  dimensions  of  iti 
curves,  the  approximation  of  the  secondary  waves  to  the  summit,  and  th6 
great  size  of  the  first  secondary  wave  as  compared  with  the  aortic,  the 
latter  being  much  diminished. 

When  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  extensively  diseased,  especially  calcified, 
a  jerking  impulse  may  be  observed  above  the  sternum,  and  occasionallY 
a  thrill,  while  a  rough  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  along  the  coune 
of  the  vessel,  or  a  cardiac  basic  murmur  may  be  intensified  in  this  di^e^ 
tion.  The  artery  is  often  somewhat  dilated  at  the  same  time,  and  this  will 
increase  the  signs  just  mentioned. 

Diagnosis. — Degeneration  of  arteries  should  be  always  looked  for  ia 
persons  at  all  advanced  in  years,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  prob- 
able cause  of  many  symptoms  of  which  they  complain  ;  the  coudition 
may,  however,  be  met  with  in  persons  who  are  comparatively  young. 
Examination  of  the  vessels  is  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  diagnoeis, 
and  if  the  arteries  generally  are  aflTected,  probably  the  aorta  will  be  in  the 
same  condition.  Some  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  sphygmo- 
graphic tracing  as  revealing  an  early  stage  of  degeneration. 

Prognosis. — This  merely  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  dangers  which 
accompany  degeneration,  so  that  they  may  be  guarded  against.  Manr 
persons  live  to  a  good  old  age  whose  vessels  are  much  diseased,  but  at  any 
moment  there  is  a  liability  to  dangerous  lesions.  The  earlier  the  dq^en- 
eration  comes  on  the  more  serious  is  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  avoid  everything  wludi  ii 
likely  to  throw  a  strain  upon  the  vessels,  and  to  maintain  the  natritifi 
activity  of  the  system  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  good  diet,  fMiiei^ 
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and  cod-liver  oil,  the  last  being  often  decidedly  useful.  Any  constitutional 
diathesis  must  be  attended  to,  and  all  injurious  habits  checked. 

Thoracic  Aneurism. 

The  aorta  is  by  far  the  most  common  seat  of  aneurism  within  the  chest, 
but  the  innominate,  the  commencement  of  the  left  carotid  or  subclavian, 
or  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  involved. 

-Etiology. — Aneurism  almost  always  results  primarily  from  some 
morbid  change  in  the  walls  of  an  artery,  especially  from  chronic  endar- 
teritis and  the  atheromatous  changes  connected  therewith,  but  also  some- 
times from  mere  fatty  degeneration  or  simple  atrophy.  Its  determining 
cause  is  generally  more  or  less  violent  exertion,  which  throws  a  sudden  or 
frequent  strain  upon  the  weak  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  this  may  even 
lead  to  rupture  of  part  of  its  coats.  It  may  be  developed  in  this  manner 
either  suddenly,  or  more  or  less  gradually. 

Aneurism  is  much  more  common  among  males,  especially  those  whose 
occupation  entails  violent  efforts,  and  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  It 
is  comparatively  extremely  frequent  in  the  army,  and  this  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  combined  effects  of  great  exertion,  tight  clothing,  which  com- 
presses the  neck  and  chest,  and  obstructs  the  circulation,  and  heavy 
accoutrements.  The  diseases  which  predispose  to  changes  in  the  vessels, 
such  as  syphilis,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  may  be  considered  as  prediaponng 
causes  of  aneurism,  especially  syphilis.  It  has  been  stated  to  be  occasion- 
ally hereditary,  but  this  is  probably  only  true  as  regards  the  degeneration 
of  the  vessels. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  following  varieties  of  aortic  aneurism 
are  met  with:  1.  There  may  be  a  general  dilatation  involving  the  whole 
circumference,  and  either  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or,  very  rarely,  globular  in 
shape.  2.  SaccnMed  ajieurism  is  the  most  important,  in  which  there  is  a 
lateral  bulging  or  sacculation  of  a  portion  of  the  circumference,  the  coats 
being  either  entire, — simple  or  trae  aneurism;  or  more  or  less  of  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  being  destroyed, — compound  or  falae  aneurism.  Some- 
times all  the  coats  give  way,  and  the  aneurism  is  bounded  only  by  sur- 
rounding structures,  diffuse  aneurism,  3.  In  extremely  exceptional  cases  a 
dissecting  aneurism  is  observed,  the  blood  finding  its  way  between  the  coats 
of  the  vessel.  The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  is  most  frequently 
affected,  especially  on  its  convex  side,  where  the  aorta  is  most  exposed  to 
strain  ;  an  aneurism  may  exist,  however,  on  any  })art  of  this  vessel,  even 
between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  Great  varieties  are  presented  as 
to  size,  exact  shape,  contents,  and  other  characters. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  are  far  from  uniform, 

being  chiefly  due  to  pressure  on  surrounding  structures  (as  described  in 

Part  II,  pages  4-6),  and  therefore  influenced  by  its  situation,  size,  form, 

rapidity  of  formation,  and  direction  of  growth  ;  while  they  are  also  liable 
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to  alter  during  its  progress.  The  symptoms  are  by  no  means  in  propor- 
tion to  the  external  physical  evidences  of  aneurism  ;  indeed,  the  reverse 
is  often  true,  because  the  more  an  aneurism  tends  in  an  inward  direction, 
the  more  severe  are  the  symptoms  likely  to  be,  and  they  may  be  extremely 
aggravated,  when  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  sign  by  physical  examina- 
tion. In  some  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  or  physical  signs  from  first  to 
last.  Abnormal  local  sensations  are  usually  present,  such  as  pain,  varying 
in  characters  and  intensity,  heat,  fulness  and  weight,  or  throbbing,  while 
tenderness  is  common.  If  the  aneurism  passes  backward  the  pain  may 
be  deep  and  gnawing  or  grinding,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  vertebrae. 
Among  the  most  frequent  pressure  symptoms  are  those  indicating  interfer- 
ence with  the  main  air-tube,  which  in  many  cases  first  attmct  attention. 
The  constitution  often  suffers  markedly,  even  when  there  are  no  particular 
local  symptoms  or  signs,  and  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  very  striking 
appearance  of  illness,  combined  with  anaemia  or  a  sallow  cachectic  look, 
and  an  anxious,  distressed,  or  irritable  expression,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular emaciation,  which  has  led  me  to  suspect  internal  aneurism  when 
there  was  no  evident  cause  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  The  posture 
assumed  by  patients  suffering  from  aortic  aneurism  depends  upon  its  situ- 
ation and  other  circumstances;  as  a  rule  they  cannot  lie  down,  but  keep 
the  head  high,  and  some  have  a  tendency  towards  a  prone  position,  so  as 
to  take  off  pressure  from  the  structures  behind;  bending  the  head  forward 
and  then  throwing  it  back  suddenly,  is  considered  a  movement  suspicious 
of  aneurism.  The  digestive  organs  frequently  suffer.  Head  symptoms 
are  also  common,  with  disturbed  sleep.  The  urine  is  not  altered.  Aneu- 
rism may  give  rise  to  embolism  in  some  distant  organ,  especially  in  the 
brain. 

Physical  Signs. — The  following  include  the  physical  signs  which  are 
to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of  aneurism,  but  not  uncommonly  they  are 
very  obscure:  1.  Local  bulging  may  be  detected,  its  site  depending  upon 
the  part  of  the  aorta  involved.  If  the  arch  is  affected  in  its  ascending  or 
transverse  portion  the  prominence  will  be  in  front,  opposite  or  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  the  exact  situation  differing 
much  in  different  cases.  Aneurism  of  the  remainder  of  the  arch  or  of  the 
descending  aorta  may  give  rise  to  bulging  posteriorily  generally  to  the 
left  of  the  spine,  occasionally  to  the  right,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  exten- 
sive. In  shape  the  swelling  tends  to  be  conical,  and  it  involves  the  ribs 
and  spaces  equally.  2.  Pulsation  over  any  swelling  or  even  without  any 
enlargement,  is  an  important  sign,  this  being  usually  synchronous  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  but  sometimes  double,  or  it  may  be  more  marked 
during  the  diastole.  The  systolic  pulsation  is  usually  expansile,  and  heav- 
ing or  throbbing.  Sometimes  it  is  distinctly  undulatory.  In  exceptional 
instances  a  thrill  is  felt.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  stethoscope 
may  aid  in  discovering  slight  pulsation,  when  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  fingers.    3.  Dulness  corresponding  to  any  bulging  may  be  elicited, 
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though  frequently  extending  beyond  this  to  a  variable  degree  and  across 
the  middle  line,  or  being  observed  when  there  is  no  actual  prominence  ;  it 
is  of  a  dull,  dead,  puttylike  character,  and  is  accompanied  with  increased 
resistance.  4.  Aiiscultation  gives  extremely  variable  results.  There  may 
be  nothing  whatever  heard  or  only  indefinite  sounds.  The  important 
auscultatory  sign  of  aneurism,  however,  is  the  presence  of  a  rofigh  inurmur, 
usually  systolic,  occasionally  double,  or  very  exceptionally  only  diastolic. 
5.  There  may  be  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  in  most 
eases  in  which  the  heart  is  affected  this  organ  is  merely  displaced  down- 
wards and  to  the  left.  If  the  aneurism  lies  behind,  the  heart  may  be  so 
pushed  forward  that  the  chief  impulse  is  observed  at  the  base.  6.  Exam- 
ination of  the  larynx  and  lungs  might  reveal  functional  disorder  of,  or 
organic  mischief  in  the  former,  displacement  of  and  interference  with  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  latter,  or  bronchial  catarrh  on  one  or  both  sides. 
7.  The  radial  pulse  often  aff()rdd  important  signs,  especially  to  the  sphygmo- 
graph.  The  chief  characters  are  that  the  pulse  is  delayed  on  one  side,  or 
that  it  differs  in  fulness  and  force  on  the  two  sides.  The  sphygmograph 
reveals  even  a  slight  diflTerence  in  the  two  pulses,  but  this  is  very  marked 
in  some  cases.  The  dicrotism  is  often  influenced  also,  and  when  the  de- 
scending aorta  is  involved  this  may  be  much  increased,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  An  aneurism  is  capable  of  influencing  the  pulse,  not  only  by 
its  own  direct  effect  upon  the  circulation,  but  also  by  obstructing  the  main 
arteries  in  consequence  of  pressure,  closure  of  their  orifices  by  a  clot,  or 
torsion. 

Modes  of  Termination. — Death  is  the  ordinary  termination  of  aortic 
aneurism,  and  it  may  be  immediately  due  to :  1.  Gradual  asthenia.  2. 
Effects  of  pressure.  3.  Rupture  and  consequent  haemorrhage,  which  may 
take  place  into  the  pericardium,  heart,  neighboring  great  vessels,  pleura, 
mediastinum,  trachea,  or  either  bronchus,  lungs,  esophagus,  spinal  canal, 
or  externally.     4.  Independent  affections,  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Diagnosis. — It  would  be  easy  to  write  to  almost  any  extent  on  the  diflS- 
culties  which  might  and  do  arise  in  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism,  but 
it  must  here  suffice  to  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  the  subject.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  to  determine  the  presence  of  an  aneurism,  but  also 
its. seat,  variety,  size,  and  other  characters  as  accurately  as  possible.  In 
some  cases  the  signs  are  so  evident,  that  there  is  but  little,  difficulty  in 
making  out  all  that  is  required ;  but  the  following  classes  of  difficulties 
are  principally  met  with,  viz. :  1.  There  may  only  be  symptoms*  indicating 
more  or  less  pressure  within  the  thorax  ;  or  sometimes  merely  obscure  or  ill- 
deflned  sensations,  with  constitutional  disturbance,  but  no  external  signs. 
2.  An  aneurism  may  give  rise  to  the  physical  signs  of  a  tumor,  but  with- 
out any  pulsation  or  murmur.  3.  Other  pulsating  prominences  are  occa- 
sionally observed  besides  aneurisms,  the  pulsation  being  usually  trans- 
mitted from  the  heart  or  aorta. 

The  chief  morbid  conditions  which  aortic  aneurism  is  liable  to  simulate, 
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or  vice  versdy  are  a  solid  mediastinal  tumor  or  abscess,  the  latter  occasion- 
ally presenting  pulsation  ;  pulsating  empytema  ;  phthisical  consolidation 
at  the  left  apex,  with  subclavian  or  pulmonary  murmur ;  swelling  over  the 
sternum  from  chronic  periostitis  or  abscess ;  a  tumor  or  suppuration  in 
other  parts  of  the  chest-walls  ;  pericardial  effusion  ;  innominate  aneurism  ; 
cardiac  diselise.  Among  very  rare  conditions  may  be  mentioned  coarcta- 
tion of  the  aorta,  varicose  aneurism,  and  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  a  diagnosis  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient ;  previous  history,  especially  with 
regard  tp  occupation  and  former  diseases ;  family  history  ;  and  that  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  complaint.  2.  The  presence  or  absence  and 
exact  characters  of  pressure  signs.  3.  The  other  symptoms  observed,  par- 
ticularly noting  whether  there  is  general  dropsy  or  albuminuria.  4.  The 
exact  situation  of  any  prominence.  5.  The  precise  site,  extent,  rhythm, 
and  characters  of  any  pulsation,  especially  noting  whether  it  is  heaving 
and  expansile,  double,  or  attended  with  thrill,  and  if  it  is  distinct  from 
the  cardiac  pulsation.  6.  The  seat  and  extent  of  dulness,  particularly 
observing  whether  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  or  crosses  the  middle 
line,  and  if  it  corresponds  most  to  any  pulsation  which  may  be  evident. 
7.  The  presence  and  characters  of  murmurs,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  these  for  conducted  cardiac  murmurs.  8.  The  characters  of  the 
pulse,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph,  and  also  the  effects  of 
pressure  upon  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck. 

The  distinctions  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumor  will  be  hereafter 
considered.  The  chief  difficulties  arising  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism 
from  cardiac  dUe(v<es  are,  that  aneurism  may  be  simulated  by  enlargement 
of  this  organ  accompanying  valvular  disease,  especially  if  the  aorta  is 
atheromatous,  or  that  an  aneurism  with  very  thin  walls  and  fluid  contents, 
pushing  the  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left,  may  be  mistaken  for  mere 
cardiac  enlargement.  The  principal  circumstances  in  favor  of  cardiac 
disease  are  there  being  but  one  centre  of  impulse ;  the  physical  signs  cor- 
responding to  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  being  most  marked  here ;  the 
absence  of  pressure-symptoms,  and  the  presence  of  general  dropsy  or 
albuminuria. 

As  regards  the /orw  of  an  aneurism,  the  signs  in  favor  of  general  fusi- 
form dilatation  are  given  by  Walshe  as  more  diffuse  pulsation,  both  above 
and  below  the  clavicle,  well-marked  thrill,  rough,  prolonged  rasping, 
whizzing,  or  whirring  murmur,  which  is  systolic,  audible  along  the  arch, 
or  louder  there  than  over  the  aortic  orifice,  and  absence  or  slight  degree 
of  pressure  signs. 

The  part  of  the  vessel  affected  must  be  determined  by  the  locality  of  the 
physical  signs,  and  the  exact  pressure  phenomena  observed ;  comparison 
of  the  radial  pulses,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph,  may 
afford  some  aid. 
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In  distinguishing  Innomwaie  aneurism  from  aortic^  the  following  consid- 
erations have  weight :  The  physical  signs  correspond  in  situation  to  the  in- 
nominate artery,  the  prominence  appears  early,  and  it  may  displace  the 
clavicle;  it  is  said  that  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea  from  the  pressure  of  an 
innominate  aneurism  are  rare,  but  I  have  known  both  these  symptoms  ex- 
tremely severe ;  there  are  often  signs  of  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the 
right  brachial  plexus,  and  on  the  right  bronchus ;  the  right  radial  pul«e 
is  always  modified,  and  pressure  on  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  on 
the  same  side  diminishes  the  pulsation. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  an  aneurism  should 
be  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  its  cure  by  promoting  gradual  coagulation 
within  the  sac,  but  this  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  the  sacculated  variety  of 
aortic  aneurism.  Failing  this,  it  is  neceasary  to  protect  the  aneurism,  to 
retard  its  development  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  treat  the  symptoms  and 
complications  which  so  frequently  arise. 

1.  If  it  is  intended  in  any  case  to  attempt  to  cure  a  thoracic  aneurism, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest  in  the  recximhent  posture 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  avoid  every  source  of  physical  or  mental 
disturbance.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  have  recourse  to  starvation 
and  repeated  venesection,  but  at  the  present  day  this  has  been  with  good 
reason  modified  into  a  careful  regulation  of  diet,  a  definite  quantity  of 
Bolids  and  liquids  being  administered  at  stated  intervals,  according  to  Mr. 
Tufnell's  method.  The  exact  amounts  allowed  must  depend  uj)on  each 
individual  case,  but  everything  should  be  strictly  weighed  or  measured, 
the  object  being  to  support  life  with  as  little  food  and  drink  as  possible, 
without  inducing  nervous  irritability.  Excess  of  fluid  must  be  particu- 
larly avoided,  and  all  stimulants  are  to  be  prohibited.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a  little  blood  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is 
very  important  to  avoid  inducing  an  anaemic  condition. 

The  objects  of  this  attention  to  rest  and  diet  are  to  calm  the  circulation 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the  blood  more  favor- 
able for  coagulation,  and  undoubtedly  some  cases  do  improve  considerably 
under  this  treatment  alone.  Medicinal  agents,  however,  may  be  employed 
with  benefit  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  those  which  subdue  and  regulate  the 
heart's  action,  such  as  digitalis,  aconite,  or  belladonna,  and  those  which 
promote  coagulation,  particularly  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  tincture  of  steel, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 
has  been  particularly  advocated  by  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
and  Dr.  George  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  when  given  in  large  doses,  even 
as  much  as  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  thrice  daily,  and  continued  for  a 
long  period.  I  have  found  this  drug  of  decided  value  in  some  cases.  Sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  ergotin  has  also  been  recommended. 

2.  It  must  sufiice  merely  to  mention  certain  operative  procedures  which 
have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  curing  aortic  aneurism.  These  are : 
1.  iDJection  of  perchloride  of  iron  into  the  sac.     2.  Manipulation  of  the 
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sac  externally.  3.  Galvano-puncture.  4.  Introduction  of  a  quantity  of 
fine  iron  wire  through  a  cauula.  5.  Ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

3.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  even  to  mention  the  various  symp- 
toms and  complications  which  may  require  attention  in  the  progress  of  a 
case  of  aneurism,  and  only  a  few  practical  points  can  be  alluded  to  here. 
It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  aneurism  covered  with  cotton- wool ;  and 
should  it  be  particularly  prominent,  some  kind  of  protecting  shield  might 
be  worn.  For  relieving  pain  and  procuring  sleep,  the  chief  internal  reme- 
dies are  opium,  morphia,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  hydrate  of  chloral, 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  couium  in  full  doses.  Subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia  is  also  most  valuable.  External  applications  are  frequently 
useful,  such  as  belladonna  or  opium  plaster ;  belladonna  or  aconite  lini- 
ment;  cold  poultices  of  linseed-meal  and  vinegar,  conium,  digitalis,  or 
oak-bark  (Walshe) ;  ice,  ether-spray,  or  chloroform  cautiously  applied  ; 
counter-irritation  by  flying-blisters  or  iodine,  which  sometimes  gives  marked 
relief.  Galvano-puncture  may  relieve  pain  considerably,  as  in  a  case  thus 
treated  by  Dr.  Bastian,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  If 
there  are  severe  laryngeal  symptoms,  evidently  due  to  pressure  on  the  re- 
current nerve,  it  is  decidedly  justifiable  to  perform  tracheotomy,  and  let 
the  patient  wear  a  tube  in  the  trachea  permanently.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  some  cases  the  sterno-clavicular  ligaments  might  be  divided  with 
advantage,  in  order  to  allow  displacement  of  the  clavicle  forwards,  and 
thus  take  off  pressure  from  behind. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MEDIASTINAL  TUMOBS. 

Aortic  aneurism  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  mediastinal  enlargement, 
and  therefore  it  has  appeared  to  me  most  convenient  to  introduce  in  this 
place  what  has  further  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  mediastinal  turaors. 
The  other  chief  varieties  met  with  include  cancer  (either  encephaloid  or 
scirrho-encephaloid),  originating  in  the  oesophagus,  lymphatic  glands^  root 
of  the  lung,  or  thymus  gland ;  enlarged  masses  of  absorbent  glands  in 
tuberculosis,  or  in  Hodgkin's  disease — lymphadenoma ;  fibro-cellular, 
fibrous,  or  fibro-fatty  tumors ;  inflammatory  exudation  and  abscess  ;  very 
rarely  masses  of  steatoma  or  hair. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  mainly  those  indicative  of  pressure^  and 
they  accordingly  present  the  usual  variations.  "  Currant-jelly  "  expecto- 
ration is  said  to  be  common  in  cancer.  There  may  be  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  this  diathesis.     The  physical  signs  of  a  solid  tumor  are  also  widely 
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different,  but  the  following  list  will  suggest  those  which  are  to  he  sought 
for:  1.  Local  bulging,  especially  in  front,  of  variable  extent,  often  irreg- 
ular, not  pulsating.  2.  Deficiency  or  absence  of  respiratory  movements 
over  the  seat  of  the  growth,  or  in  some  instances  over  the  whole  of  one 
side,  from  pressure  on  a  bronchus.  3.  Altered  percussion  sound,  often  over 
a  considerable  area,  it  being  either  dull  and  toneless;  hard,  wooden,  and 
high-pitched ;  or  occasionally  tubular  or  amphoric,  there  being  also  marked 
renistance.  4.  Respiratory  sounds  Vfeiik  or  absent,  blowing  or  tubular,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  growth  and  its  relation  to  the  main  air-tubes.  5. 
Voad  fremitus  usually  absent,  and  vocal  resonance  either  deficient,  bron- 
chophonic,  or  pectoriloquous.  6.  Dry  and  moist  rales  in  the  bronchi,  either 
general,  unilateral,  or  local,  which  are  not  infrequent.  7.  Displacement  of 
the  heart  and  other  structures,  increased  conduction  of  the  heart-sounds, 
and  occasionally  a  murmur,  resulting  from  pressure  on  a  great  vessel. 

DiA(jXOsis. — Mediastinal  tumor  has  in  the  first  place  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  morbid  conditions  within  the  chest,  especially  chronic  pneu- 
monia, chronic  pleuritic  effiision,  pericardial  effusion,  and  enlargement  of 
the  heart.  Careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of 
its  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  progress,  will  rarely  leave  much  doubt 
as  to  the  diagnosis  thus  far.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  any  mediastinal  enlargement.  In  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween aneurism  and  a  solid  tumor,  when  this  is  at  all  doubtful,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  have  weight,  which  have  been  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Walshe :  1.  The  facts  of  the  patient  being  a  female 
and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  point  to  a  solid  tumor ;  the  family 
history  may  be  suggestive  of  cancer,  or  the  occupation  may  be  in  favor  of 
aneurism.  2.  As  regards  symptoms,  dysphagia  and  severe  pain,  especially 
posteriorly,  are  more  common  in  aneurism;  oedema  of  the  arm  and  chest, 
frequent  hemoptysis,  and  currant-jelly  expectoration  are  more  character- 
istic of  tumor.  Occasionally  cancer  elements  may  be  discharged  in  the 
sputa.  3.  The  physical  signs  are  of  much  value.  The  limitation  of  such 
signs  to  the  region  of  the  aorta,  the  presence  of  any  thrill,  a  double  im- 
pulse, especially  with  doubling  of  the  diastolic  share,  and  gradual  ap- 
proach of  any  pulsation  to  the  surface,  are  suggestive  of  aneurism.  Great 
superficial  extent  of  dulness,  absence  of  any  heaving  character  in  the  pul- 
sation, should  this  sign  be  present,  and  the  want  of  accordance  between  it 
and  the  maximum  dulness,  are  in  favor  of  a  solid  tumor.  4.  Careful  ex- 
amination may  reveal  cancer  in  other  parts,  or  there  may  be  constitutional 
indications  of  its  presence. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  different  solid  enlargements,  all 
that  can  be  stated  is  that  cancer  is  the  most  common  ;  there  may  be  signs 
of  the  cancerous  cachexia  or  of  cancer  in  other  parts;  while  abundant 
hiemoptysis  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  this  form  of  tumor,  or  cancer-cells 
may  be  expectorated.     It  also  grows  outwards,  and  has  a  rapid  progress. 
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Lymphadenoniatous  growths  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  symptoms  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER   X. 

ON  CERTAIN  ABNORMAL   CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  liable  to  numerous  deviations  from  its  healthy  state,  but  of 
these  alterations,  though  they  are  interesting  and  important,  the  limits  of 
this  work  will  only  permit  a  general  outline  to  be  given,  with  two  excep- 
tipns.     The  changes  observed  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

I.  In  the  absolute  qnnntlty  of  the  bhoiL     This  may  be:  1.  Excessive 
(plethora  or  hypercpmia).      2.  Deficient  (hypo'viia   or   ancnnia),     II.  In 
obvious  physical  characters.     The  blood  may  be  unusually  pale  and  watery, 
dark  from  pigment,  thick,  and  tarry  ;  or  the  serum  has  sometimes  a  milky 
appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  fat.     III.  Li  the  number  and  characters  of 
the  corpuscles.    1.  The  red  corpuscles  may  be :  (a)  deficient  {pligocythcemid)  ; 
{b)  in  excess  (polycythcemia)  ;  ic')  deficient  in  htcraoglobin;  or  (rf)  altered 
in  shape  and  size,  or  in  their  tendency  to  and  mode  of  mutual  adbesioD. 
2.  The  white  corpuscles  are  often  too  numerous,  but  this  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  condition  named  leucocytha'^mia,  which  \i\\\  be  considered  under 
splenic  diseases.     IV.  In  the  normal  chemical  constituents.     1.  Fibrin  may 
be  :  (a)  increased  {hyperinosis)  ;  (b)  diminished  {hypinosk)  ;  or  (c)  altered 
in  its  tendency  to  coagulate.     2.  Albumen  is  frequently  deficient ;  some- 
times above  the  normal.     3.  Water  may  b^  excessive  {hydroemia)  or  de- 
ficient.    4.  A  diminution  in  alkaline  or  earthy  salts,  especially  those  of 
potash  and  lime,  is  considered  important  in  some  diseases ;  occasionally 
they  are  increased.     5.  Fatty  elements,  particularly  cholesterin,  may  be 
present  in  unusual  quantity.     V.  Abnormal  chemical  substances  are  often 
found  in  the  blood  ;  or  at  all  events  such  as  are  usually  present  in  so  small 
a  quantity  as  to  be  detected  only  with  diflficulty,  and  to  be  practically 
harmless,  e.  g.,  lactic,  uric,  formic,  and  other  organic  acids,  leucin  and 
tyrosin,    urea    and    its    product-s,    bile    elements,    and    certain    metals. 
VI.  Abnormal  microscopic  particles  are  also  not  uncommonly  observed, 
such  as  abundant  pigment  granules  {melancemia),  pus  corpuscles,  animal 
or  vegetable  parasites. 

In  numerous  instances  more  than  one  of  the  deviations  just  alluded  to 
18  observed.  * 
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The  terra  ancEviia  is  used  very  vaguely,  and,  in  addition  to  its  strictly 
literal  sense,  it  is  applied  in  practice  to  three  classes  of  cases,  viz. : 
(a)  where  the  blood  as  a  whole  is  deficient  in  quantity ;  (b)  where  it  pre- 
sents certain  abnormal  qualities ;  and  (c)  where  the  arteries  are  inade- 
quately filled.  These  conditions,  however,  are  usually  more  or  less  com- 
bined. The  chief  alterations  in  quality  include  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles, 
or  of  hjemoglobin  in  these  corpuscles  ;  often  deficiency  of  albumen  ;  with 
excess  of  water'and  salts,  the  serum  having  a  low  specific  gravity.  Fibrin- 
ogenous  elements  are  proportionately  high,  and  the  blood  has  a  tendency 
to  coagulate  in  the  veins.  The  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  may  be  due  to 
direct  loss  of  blood,  imperfect  formation,  or  excessive  destruction.  In  one 
formof  amemia  they  are  more  numerous,  but  ill-shaped,  and  there  is  much 
granular  matter  in  the  blood.  Chlorosis  or  green  sickness  merely  signifies 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  greenish  or  yellowish  green  tint,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  anivmic  girls,  associated  with  menstrual  derangements, 
the  color  being  supposed  to  depend  upon  some  chemical  change  in  the 
blood  pigments. 

Etiology. — Very  many  causes  may  give  rise  to  ana?mia,  but  the  chief 
include  considerable  loss  of  blood  at  one  time,  or  repeated  small  losses; 
unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  especially  constant  sedentary  or  laborious 
employment  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  with  deficiency  of  sunlight ;  improper 
or  insuflficient  food,  particularly  a  want  of  animal  diet;  impaired  power  of 
digestion  ;  excessive  drain  upon  the  system,  such  as  from  overlactation, 
diarrhoea,  or  chronic  suppuration  ;  prolonged  exposure  to  malarial  influ- 
ence, with  or  without  attacks  of  ague ;  various  chronic  diseases  which 
interfere  with  nutrition,  e.  g.,  phthisis,  cancer,  renal  disease,  leucocythsemia, 
gastric  ulcer ;  acute  febrile  diseases ;  excessive  vencry  or  masturbation  ; 
depressing  mental  influences ;  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  mercury  and 
other  metals.  In  many  instances  several  of  these  causes  have  combined 
in  inducing  ana3mia.  An  ana?mic  aspect  may  be  a  striking  feature  in 
persons  suffering  from  disease  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice,  or  of  the  aorta 
itself,  such  as  coarctation  or  aneurism,  this  appearance  being  mainly  the 
result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  arteries. 

Females,  especially  those  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, are  most 
frequently  the  subjects  of  anaemia  or  chlorosis.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
mainly  the  result  of  the  great  demands  made  upon  the  developmental  powers 
about  the  period  of  puberty,  but  commonly  it  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  these  cases  that  there  are  some  other  obvious  causes,  which  at  all  events 
have  aided  materially  in  giving  rise  to  the  anaemic  condition,  the  most  im- 
portant being  long-continued  habitual  constipation,  which  necessarily  leads 
to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  and  consequent  imperfect  nutrition  ; 
and  abstinence  from  animal  food,  this  being  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
appetite,  or  rather  disgust  for  food,  which  is  necessarily  associated  with  the 
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being  absent,  infrequent,  irregular,  scanty,  unhealthy,  painful,  or  some- 
times menorrhagic.     Leueorrhoea  is  also  a  frequent  symptom. 

Certain  abnormal  physical  signs  are  observed  in  marked  anjemia,  which 
have  been  already  described,  and  therefore  need  only  be  enumerated  here, 
viz.,  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  usually  pulmonary,  and 
occasionally  at  the  left  apex  ;  a  blowing  murmur  in  the  arteries,  especially 
the  subclavian,  and  sometimes  a  thrill ;  and  a  venous  hum,  which  is  in 
some  cases  even  heard  over  the  cranium,  and  may  also  be  accompanied 
with  a  thrill.  The  heart's  action  is  very  liable  to  be  disturbed,  becoming 
easily  excited  and  hurried,  and  in  severe  cases  even  irregular.  The  pulse 
is  small,  feeble,  and  compressible,  or  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  urine  frequently  presents  important  changes,  being  pale  and  watery, 
excessive  in  quantity,  of  low  specific  gravity,  deficient  in  acidity,  with  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pigment. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  anaemia  may  ultimately  lead  to  organic  dis- 
eases, such  as  phthisis  or  gastric  ulcer.  Acute  affections  occurring  in 
anaemic  individuals  are  apt  to  assume  a  low  type,  and  to  be  followed  by 
protracted  convalescence. 

Pernicious  or  progressive  anwmia  is  chiefly  observed  in  middle-aged  preg- 
nant females.  There  are  signs  of  excessive  anaemia,  while  gastric  disorder 
and  general  haemorrhages  are  frequent.  The  blood  contains  numerous  ill- 
shaped  red  corpuscles  and  much  granular  matter.  In  some  cases  irregular 
febrile  attacks  are  observed.  The  course  is  steadily  progressive,  and  the 
termination  generally  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  anaemia  is  to 
find  out  its  causes,  and  remove  these  if  possible.  Attention  to  hygienic 
conditions  is  most  essential,  especially  in  the  case  of  chlorotic  girls.  Fresh 
air,  good  light,  outdoor  exercise,  avoidance  of  late  hours  and  of  hot  and 
crowded  rooms,  change  of  air  and  scene  to  some  dry  and  bracing  climate, 
especially  to  the  seaside,  cheerful  society,  and  the  removal  of  all  disturbing 
mental  influences,  are  most  efficient  aids  in  treatment.  Baths,  particularly 
sea-bathing,  or  douches  followed  by  friction,  are  very  beneficial  if  followed 
by  good  reaction. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  most  important  to  look  to  the  diety  and  to  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Nutritious  food  must  be  given  at  stated  in- 
tervals, and  it  is  often  requisite  to  lay  down  strict  rules  on  this  matter, 
particularly  with  regard  to  meat,  to  which  many  of  these  patients  have  a 
strong  objection.  It  ought  to  be  taken  underdone,  and  if  it  causes  pain  it 
may  be  pounded.  Nutritious  soups  are  also  useful,  and  beer  or  wine  is 
generally  indicated.  The  state  of  the  bowels  demands  particular  notice, 
and  the  patient  should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
sufficient  daily  evacuation.  Aloes  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  aperient  in 
these  cases,  given  at  night  in  the  form  of  pil.  aloes  c.  myrrh,  or  as  watery 
extract  with  extract  of  belladonna  and  nux  vomica.  Remedies  which  act 
upon  the  etomach  are  frequently  very  beneficial  also,  carbonate  of  bismuth 
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with  hydrocyanic  acid  being  particularly  valuable  for  relieving  the  un- 
pleasant and  painful  sensations  connected  with  this  organ  when  taken 
shortly  before  meals. 

Iron  in  some  form  is  the  great  medicinal  remedy  in  anaemia.  Tlie  mis- 
tura  ferri  co.  is  eminently  efficacious  in  chlorosis,  and  among  other  excel- 
lent preparations  may  be  mentioned  pilula  ferri  co.,  the  saccharated  car- 
bonate, the  ammonio-citrate,  and  the  ferrum  redactum.  Tincture  of  steel 
is  invaluable  in  many  cases,  especially  when  the  ansemia  is  associated  with 
excessive  discharges.  The  solution  of  the  perchloride  or  pernitrate,  the 
sulphate  and  the  magnetic  oxide  are  also  very  useful  preparations,  while 
in  anaemic  children  steel- wine  and  tartrate  of  iron  produce  excellent 
results.  Of  late  dialyzed  iron  has  come  much  into  use.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  beneficial  in  some  instances.  Iron  may  be  combined  with  infu- 
sion of  quassia  or  calumba,  or  with  quinine  or  strychnine  when  required, 
and  some  practitioners  recommend  it  to  be  given  along  with  arsenic, 
manganese,  pepsin,  and  other  remedies.  The  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron 
and  Eaton's  syrup  are  very  valuable  preparations.  It  is  frequently  de- 
sirable to  change  the  form  of  the  preparation  from  time  to  time,  or  even 
to  stop  the  administration  of  iron  temporarily  should  it  appear  to  dis- 
agree. 

The  pain  in  the  side  often  requires  attention  in  chlorosis,  and  is  usually 
much  relieved  by  making  the  patient  wear  a  belladonna  plaster.  Other 
symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 

In  idiopaihic^  and  still  more  in  pernicious  anscmia  remedies  have 
little  or  no  effect.  Transfusion  has  been  performed  in  many  instances  but 
without  success.  This  might  also  be  re<iuired  for  anaemia  from  great  loss 
of  blood. 

P\M':mia — Septic.icmia. 

This  subject  belongs  principally  to  surgery,  and  in  this  work  it  is 
merely  intended  to  indicate  the  chief  practical  facts  with  regard  to  cases 
of  pya?mia  or  septiciumia  which  come  under  notice  occasionally  in  medical 
practice. 

JFj'viox.OiW, — Excluding  obvious  injuries  and  operations,  the  exciting 
causes  of  pyjemia  or  septiciemia  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  1.  Disease 
of  bones,  either  acute  or  chronic,  leading  to  suppuration;  it  may  thus 
arise  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone.  2.  Affections  of  the  heart  or 
vessels  originating  septic  materials  which  contaminate  the  blood,  e.  ^., 
endocarditis,  softening  of  clots,  especially  in  the  veins  ;  phlebitis.  3.  For- 
mation of  abscesses  or  gangrene  in  any  part,  either  external  to  or  within 
organs.  4.  Ulceration  of  mucous  surfaces,  e.  ^.,  the  gall-bladder  or  its 
duct,  or  the  intestines.  5.  Inflammation  of  a  low  type  and  attended  with 
suppuration,  implicating  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  or  the 
urinary  passages.  6.  Diseases  characterized  by  external  inflammation  of 
an  unhealthy  character  leading  to  the  formation  of  pus,  especially  certain 
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varieties  of  erysipelas,  variola,  vaccinia  in  connection  with  revacciuatiou, 
malignant  pustule,  glanders,  carbuncles,  or  boils ;  under  this  class  may 
also  be  mentioned  dissection  and  post-mortem  wounds,  7.  Low  fevers 
occasionally,  such  as  typhus,  there  being  no  evident  local  source  of  blood- 
poisoning.  8.  Idiopathic  pya3mia  has  been  described,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  pyicmia  may  follow  a  very  slight  injury  in  unhealthy 
subjects,  and  that  there  arc  many  internal  causes  which  might  escape  de- 
tection. 

There  is  much  controversy  with  regard  to  the  immediate  pathological 
cause  of  pyiemia  and  septicemia.  Ko  doubt  some  infective  poisonous 
material  enters  the  blood,  but  the  nature  of  this  agent  is  still  much  dis- 
puted, the  chief  views  being  that  it  is  merely  a  chemical  fluid  ;  that  it 
consists  of  pus  elements,  or  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  living  organisms, 
such  as  bacteria.  Most  probably  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
pysemia  and  septicaemia. 

Anatomical  Ciiaractkhs. — It  is  highly  probable  that  pytemia  may 
cause  death  without  originating  any  cliaracteristic  post-mortem  appear- 
ances. The  morbid  changes  which  it  tends  to  produce  may  be  summed  up 
thus :  1.  Intense  congestion  throughout  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body.  2.  ILemorrhages  in  the  form  of  petechise  or  vibices  in  connec- 
tion with  the  skin,  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  htemorrhage  into  serous 
cavities,  extravasations  into  muscles  and  among  deep  tissues,  and  apoplec- 
tic clots  in  the  substance  of  organs,  which  are  prone  to  undergo  rapid 
destructive  changes.  3.  Acute  inflammation  in  the  solid  organs  of  a  low 
type.  4.  Formation  of  abscesses  in  these  organs,  often  in  considerable 
numbers,  of  good  size  and  containing  unhealthy  pus,  resulting  either  from 
hsemorrhagic  clots,  inflammation,  or  sloughing.  5.  Gangrene  of  portions 
of  organs.  6.  Low  serous  inflammation  with  a  tendency  to  purulent 
effusions,  which  may  be  conflned  within  adhesions,  and  to  the  production 
of  unhealthy  lymph.  7.  Inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces  leading  to 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  sometimes  to  submucous  abscesses  or  gangrene. 
8.  Severe  inflammation  of  joints,  with  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  formation 
of  pus,  and  to  destruction  and  disorganization  of  tissues  both  within  and 
around  the  joints,  several  of  them  being  usually  involved.  9.  Inflamma- 
tion and  formation  of  absce^es  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  namely,  in 
the  substane  of  muscles,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  either  superficial  or  deep, 
or  sometimes  in  the  skin  it«elf,  giving  rise  to  pustules. 

Symptoms. — In  many  instances  pyajraia  reveals  itself  very  insidiously, 
but  its  characteristic  symptoms  in  an  acute  case  are  mainly  these :  Rigors 
set  in  suddenly,  being  severe  and  prolonged  in  character  and  repeated  at 
regular  intervals.  The  temperature  often  rises  rapidly  to  a  high  point, 
being  usually  very  elevated  throughout,  but  subject  to  marked  and  ex- 
tremely irregular  changes.  Profuse  sweating  foHows  the  rigors,  in  the 
intervals  the  skin  being  hot,  dry,  and  harsh.  There  is  a  marked  expres- 
sion of  illness,  and  a  tendency  to  early  prostration  combined  with  restless- 
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Dess  or  heaviness.  The  skin  soon  assumes  a  sallow  and  yellowish  aspect, 
and  frequently  considerable  jaundice  becomes  evident ;  signs  of  congestion 
and  petechise  may  often  be  seen,  and  sometimes  sudamina  or  a  vesicular 
or  pustular  eruption.  The  digestive  organs  are  usually  much  disturbed 
from  the  outset,  there  being  anorexia,  great  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
frequently  with  a  glazed  or  furred  and  irritable  tongue,  and  in  some  cases 
fetid  diarrho3a.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  liable  to  rapid  varia- 
tions. Ilespiration  is  also  hurried,  and  the  breath  has  a  peculiar  sweetish 
odor  in  some  cases.     Albuminuria  is  not  uncommon. 

In  a  short  time  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  local  lesions  usually 
appear  in  various  parts,  these  necessarily  differing  according  to  the  struc- 
tures which  are  affected.  The  joints  are  involved  with  considerable  fre- 
quency, becoming  very  painful  and  swollen.  The  further  tendency  is 
towards  rapid  and  extreme  prostration  and  adynamia,  with  low  nervous 
symptoms ;  the  face  becoming  pale  and  pinched  ;  the  heart's  action  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent,  as  evidenced  by  the  im- 
pulse, sounds,  and  pulse ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  with  sordes  on  the 
teeth  and  gums  ;  delirium,  coma,  or,  rarely,  convulsions  setting  in  at  last, 
with  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces  and  urine. 

In  some  instances  pyaemia  is  evidenced  chiefly  by  its  general  symptoms  ; 
in  others  it  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course,  and  may  then  terminate  in 
recovery.  Some  authorities  regard  certain  diseases,  which  will  hereafter 
be  considered,  as  originating  in  a  local  pyaemia. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  pyaemia  from  various  fevers 
and  acute  inflammatory  affections  which  the  disease  may  simulate,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  its  possible  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  morbid 
conditions  mentioned  under  its  aetiology.  In  some  cases  its  course  of 
temperature  causes  the  complaint  to  resemble  and  to  be  mistaken  for 
ague. 

Treatment. — The  only  chance  of  recovery  lies  in  the  free  and  regular 
administration  of  nutritious  food,  siimulantSy  and  ionics,  especially  mineral 
acids,  bark,  quinine,  and  tincture  of  steel.  Antiseptics  have  also  been 
stnmgly  recommended,  and  may  be  given  along  with  the  remedies  just  in- 
dicated.    Local  lesions  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

By  thrombosis  is  meant  a  local  coagulation  of  blood  during  life,  either 
within  the  heart  or  a  vessel,  a  clot  being  thus  formed,  named  a  ikrombwi. 

Embolism  signifies  the  partial  or  entire  plugging  of  a  bloodyenel  by  a 
solid  fragment  or  embolus  conveyed  from  some  distant  part 
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I.  Thrombosis. 

-Etiology. — The  causes  which  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
may  be  thus  stated :  1.  Anything  which  impedes  or  retards  the  blood- 
curretit^  e.g.,  valvular  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  pressure 
upon  its  cavities,  or  mere  feeble  cardiac  action,  such  as  is  observed  after 
fevers,  or  in  various  chronic  wasting  affections ;  affections  of  the  lungs  im- 
peding the  pulmonary  circulation ;  obstruction  of  a  vessel  as  the  result  of 
constriction,  pressure,  or  internal  plugging,  especially  by  an  embolus; 
pressure  upon  the  capillaries  of  a  part ;  solution  of  continuity  of  a  vessel ; 
and  dilatation  of  vessels,  particularly  in  connection  with  aneurisms,  vari- 
cose veins,  and  distended  venous  plexuses.  A  general ly  feeble  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  gravitation  of  the  blood  into  dependent  parts,  may  also 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  2.  Conditions  which  give  rise 
to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessels,  e.  g,,  acute  inflammation,  fissuring  of  the  surface,  atheroma 
or  calcification,  projection  of  cancerous  and  other  new  formations  into  the 
interior  of  vessels,  and  the  changes  in  their  walls  associated  with  surround- 
ing gangrene  or  inflammation.  3.  Certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  namely, 
hyperinosis  or  increased  tendency  in  the  fibrin  to  coagulate,  such  as  may 
be  observed  in  various  acute  inflammatory  affections  and  in  pregnancy ; 
probably  pyaemia  and  allied  states,  and  anaemia.  Increased  heat  of  the 
blood,  either  local  or  general,  has  been  looked  upon  by  Richardson  and 
others  as  a  probable  cause  of  thrombosis.  In  many  instances  more  than 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  has  contributed  to  the  clotting  pro- 
cess. 

In  further  considering  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  sepa- 
rately thrombosis  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  artery,  and  systemic  vessels. 

A.  Cardiac  Thrombosis  —  Intracardiac  Blood  Concretions,  —  Coagula 
may  form  in  the  heart  after  death,  immediately  before  this  event,  or  at 
some  previous  period  more  or  less  remote.  These  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  color,  consistence,  mode  of  arrangement  with  regard 
to  and  degree  of  adhesion  with  the  cardiac  walls ;  whether  they  are  lamin- 
ated or  not,  and  whether  they  have  undergone  changes,  either  in  the  di- 
rection of  organization  or  softening.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  few  special 
remarks  respecting  the  coagulation  occurring  shortly  before  death,  as  this 
is  probably  often  a  very  dangerous  event,  and  one  which  aids  materially 
in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result.  It  is  observed  in  connection  with  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart  which  obstruct  the  circulation,  or  which  roughen  the 
endocardial  surface,  but  is  most  important  in  certain  acute  diseases,  being 
then  due  to  a  condition  of  the  blood  favorable  to  coagulation,  combined 
with  a  gradual  loss  of  power  in  the  cardiac  contractions,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  blood  is  not  properly  expelled  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
but  is  partially  whipped  up  and  its  fibrin  deposited.  Obstruction  in  the 
lungs  frequently  contributes  to  the  clotting  process.     Among  the  most 
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important  diseases  in  which  this  has  been  observed  are  croup,  diphtheria, 
endocarditis,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  the  puerperal  condition,  erysipelas, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  pyicmia  and  its  allies.  Cardiac  thrombosis  is  much 
more  common,  as  well  as  more  dangerous  in  the  right  cavities  than  the 
left,  but  may  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  heart.  Usually  the  clots  are  de- 
colorized, pale  or  yellowish,  but  not  uniform  throughout,  firm  and  fibri- 
nous, often  laminated  and  fibrillated  or  granular,  entangled  among  the 
muscular  bands  and  tendinous  cords ;  somewhat  adjierent  to  the  surface, 
but  separable  without  injuring  the  endocardium.  Occasionally  they 
soften  in  the  centre.  They  may  extend  for  a  variable  distance  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  these  portions  frequently  presenting  marks  of 
the  valves,  but  they  can  be  readily  removed. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  effects  of  cardiac  thrombosis  will  vary 
with  the  rapidity  of  its  production,  its  seat,  and  its  extent.  The  dangers 
arising  from  this  condition  are  that  it  causes  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion, and  interference  with  the  hearths  action,  that  large  portions  may  be- 
come detached,  and  lodged  either  in  one  of  the  main  orifices  or  in  an 
arterial  trunk,  or  that  smaller  particles  should  be  separated,  and  conveyed 
to  the  smaller  vessels  as  emboli.  Probably  also  the  products  of  the  soft- 
ening of  a  clot  may  poison  the  blood  generally.  Sudden  extensive  clot- 
ting is  characterized  by  great  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  action,  which  be- 
comes irregular  and  very  hurried,  the  pulse  being  extremely  w^eak  and 
small,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  urgent  dyspnoea,  intense  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  followed  by  signs  of  obstruction,  either  in  the  pulmonary  or 
venous  circulation  or  both,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  clot.  In  less 
rapid  cases  the  obstructive  symptoms  are  chiefly  observed,  combined  with 
more  or  less  cardiac  distress.  Plugging  of  a  cardiac  orifice  or  great  ves- 
sel by  a  clot  may  cause  instantaneous  death.  The  physical  signs  are  tu- 
multuous action  of  the  heart,  or  great  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  and 
force  of  the  impulse ;  increased  cardiac  dulness,  especially  towards  the 
right;  obscurity  and  irregularity  of  the  sounds,  particularly  the  first;  and 
alteration  in  murmurs,  or  the  production  of  a  new  murmur,  especially  a 
pulmonary  systolic  bruit. 

Treatment. — The  measures  required  in  this  condition  are  absolute 
I'est  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  administration  of  aiimv^unts,  especially 
if  there  is  a  syncopal  tendency,  with  as  much  liquid  nourishment  as  the 
patient  can  take  comfortalily,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  extremities, 
and  free  dry-cupping  over  the  chest.  Formerly  alkaline  bicarbonates 
were  recommended  to  be  freely  given,  along  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Dr.  Richardson  has  advocated  the  use  of  liquor  ammonia;  (njj  x  in  iced 
water  every  hour)  with  iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  iij  to  gr.  v  every  alternate 
hour),  which  he  has  found  highly  successful.  In  some  instances  digitalis 
might,  perhaps,  be  of  use,  in  order  to  excite  stronger  contraction  of  the 
heart,  or  gentle  galvanism  might  be  tried.  All  lowering  measures  ftre  in- 
jurious, and  opiates  must  be  avoided. 
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B.  TItrombosis  in  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  its  Branches, — Much  dis- 
cussion has  been  carried  on  relative  to  pulmonary  thrombosis,  esj>ecially 
as  it  occurs  in  women  af^er  parturition.  Occasionally  such  persons  die 
suddenly,  and  after  death  extensive  clots  are  found  in  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery and  its  divisions,  which  some  authorities  believe  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  death,  and  to  have  formed  there  primarily  and  independently  ; 
others  think  that  they  are  the  result  of  embolism,  fragments  having  be- 
come detached  from  clots  in  the  veins  or  heart,  and  lodged  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  as  centres  for  coagulation  ;  while  still  others  regard  death  as 
being  due  to  syncope,  and  the  clot  to  be  merely  of  post-mortem  formation. 
The  probability  is  that  in  most  instances,  at  all  events,  embolism  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  phenomena  observed,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
large  mass  may  be  sometimes  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  as  to 
obstruct  this  vessel  more  or  less  completely. 

Clots  may  be  found  only  in  the  main  pulmonary  trunk  and  its  larger 
divisions,  in  the  smaller  branches,  or  more  or  less  throughout.  Acconling 
to  the  extent  involved,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  coagulation,  will  the  clinical 
phenomena  vary.  In  some  instances,  as  already  stated,  sudden  death  is 
believed  to  occur,  preceded  by  a  cry,  this  event  following  some  effort  after 
parturition.  When  only  the  smaller  branches  are  affected  there  are  no 
symptoms.  If  the  clotting  is  more  extensive,  the  symptoms  are  more  or 
less  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  want  of  air,  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  across 
the  chest,  evidences  of  cardiac  embarrassment,  faintness,  or  actual  syncope, 
much  general  distress  and  anxiety,  followed  by  signs  of  overloading  of 
the  right  heart  and  general  venous  congestion.  The  symptoms  may  tem- 
porarily subside,  and  then  recur.  It  is  highly  probable  that  coagulation 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels  often  adds  to  the  danger  of  various  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  general  diseases,  and  that  it  prolongs  the  duration  of  the 
former. 

Treatment  must  be  similar  to  that  for  cardiac  thrombosis. 

C.  Thrombosis  in  the  Systemic  Veins — Phlegmasia  Dolejis. — The  forma- 
tion of  clots  in  the  systemic  veins  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence, resulting  from  pressure,  obstruction,  feeble  circulation,  altered 
blood,  and  other  causes,  but  it  is  most  important  in  connection  with  the 
affection  named  phlegmasia  dolens,  in  which  as  a  rule  the  lower  extremity 
is  involved,  the  external  iliac  or  femoral  vein  becoming  obstructed  on  one 
or  both  sides,  or  sometimes  the  common  iliac  ;  occasionally  the  arm  is  af- 
fected. The  formation  of  clots  in  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater 
is  also  a  very  serious  matter,  which  I  have  observed  as  the  result  of  injury 
or  disease  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  is  most  frequently  associated  with  the  puerperal  state., 
coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  delivery,  but  it  may  also  occur  as  a 
sequela  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  pleu- 
risy, and  pneumonia,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  various  chronic  dis- 
eases, particularly  phthisis  and  malignant  uterine  disease.  Different  views 
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are  held  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection.  Some  regard  inflamaiatioQ 
of  the  veins,  phlebiti-Sj  as  the  primary  lesion  after  parturition,  this  having 
extended  from  the  uterine  veins ;  others  consider  that  the  plugging  is  the 
first  event,  thrombosis  resulting  from  impure  blood  or  embolism,  the  em- 
boli frequently  coming  from  thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  that 
the  inflammation  is  secondary.  Certainly  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,  where  phlegmasia  has  arisen  independently  of  par- 
turition, coagulation  has  appeared  to  be  the  primary  morbid  condition, 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  brought  about  by  an  effort,  especially  when  this 
was  accompanied  with  temporary  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation  in 
some  part. 

Anatomical  CnARACTERS. — A  thrombus  in  a  vein  varies  in  its  char- 
acters, according  to  its  age  and  mode  of  formation.  If  a  vessel  is  sud- 
denly plugged,  the  clot  is  at  first  uniform  throughout,  soft,  and  red ;  but 
if  this  is  gradually  formed,  it  presents  a  stratified  appearance,  and  the 
strata  may  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles.  The 
thrombus  increases  in  extent  after  its  first  formation,  the  degree  of  exten- 
sion depending  chiefly  on  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  on  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  collateral  branches.  The  thrombus  undergoes  the  usual 
changes  in  color  and  consistence,  becomes  adherent  to  the  vessel,  in  which 
it  frequently  excites  inflammation,  and  organization  often  follows,  so  that 
ultimately  a  fibrous  cord  alone  remains,  the  veins  being  obliterated — cid- 
hesive  phkhlUs,  Occasionally  calcification  takes  place,  a  "phlebolith" 
being  produced.  In  some  instances  the  clot  undergoes  partial  or  complete 
softening  or  liquefaction,  beginning  in  the  centre,  and  a  puriforna  fluid 
may  result,  consisting  either  of  granules  and  molecules  derive<l  from  the 
fibrin,  with  broken-down  corpuscles,  or,  as  some  believe,  of  actual  pus,  de- 
rived from  proliferation  of  white  corpuscles.  This  is  probably  the  pathology 
of  so-called  s^ippurative  phlebitis.  In  this  way  the  clot  may  be  completely 
removed,  or  substances  are  originated  which  contaminate  and  poison  the 
blood. 

In  phlepnasia  dolens  the  smaller  veins  and  lymphatics  also  become 
speedily  involved,  and  more  or  less  inflammation  is  in  many  cases  set  up 
in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  even  in  the  deeper  structures. 

Symptoms  AND  Effects. — The  symptoms  which  may  be  associated  with 
venous  thrombosis  are  those  due  to :  1.  Local  irritation  by  the  clot.  2. 
Obstruction  of  the  vein,  and  consequent  interference  with  the  circulation. 
3.  Detachment  of  embolic  fragments.  4.  Constitutional  disturbance, 
which  may  result  from  the  formation  of  septic  matters  and  contamination 
of  the  blood.  In  phlepnasia  dolens  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  veins 
and  lymphatics  of  the  thigh  are  usually  complained  of  to  a  variable 
degree.  One  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  disease  fol- 
lowed typhus  fever,  commenced  with  a  sudden  intense  pain  at  the  moment 
of  coagulation,  which  afterwards  became  most  excruciating,  being  deeply 
situated  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  and  of  an  aching  or  somewhat 
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neuralgic  character.  In  phthisis,  also,  phlegmasia  is  often  the  cause  of 
much  distress.  The  veins  are  in  time  felt  to  be  thickened  and  firm,  or 
cordlike,  and  the  lymphatics  are  visible  as  superficial  red  lines.  Soon 
there  may  be  signs  of  venous  congestion,  but  very  speedily  tliis  is  followed 
by  a  deadly  whiteness  of  the  limb, — white  leg, — which  swells  from  below 
upwards,  chiefly  on  account  of  oedema,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous 
size,  and  becoming  tense  or  elastic,  with  a  most  uncomfortable  subjective 
feeling  of  tightness.  In  course  of  time  the  superficial  veins  become  en- 
larged and  varicose  if  the  obstruction  is  not  removed,  and  the  leg  often 
remains  swollen  for  many  months  or  even  permanently,  the  tissues  being 
thickened  and  indurated.  Rigors  may  be  experienced  at  the  outset,  fol- 
lowed by  pyrexia  and  much  prostration. 

Treatment. — In  phlcf/niama  dolens  the  most  eflficient  treatment  is  to 
support  the  patient  by  nourishing  food  and  stimulants,  to  keep  the  leg  per- 
fectly at  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  or  even  a  little  raised,  to  use  hot 
opiate  or  belladonna  fomentations  assiduously,  and  to  give  sedatives  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  pain,  if  required.  Subsequently  tonics,  especially 
iron  and  quinine,  good  diet,  and  change  of  air  are  most  beneficial,  with 
douching,  frictions,  and  shampooing  of  the  limb,  this  being  either  care- 
fully bandaged,  or  an  elastic  stocking  being  worn.  Great  improvement 
may  be  effected  even  after  a  long  interval. 

D.  Thrombosis  in  the  Arteries. — This  is  almost  always  associated  either 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  walls  of  a  vessel,  or  with  embolism.  Its 
symptoms  are  merely  those  indicative  of  local  obstruction  of  the  artery 
involved. 

II.  Embolism. 

Origin  of  and  Anatomical  Changes  resulting  from  Emboli. — 
The  following  are  the  principal  sources  of  emboli:  1.  Most  qommonly  a 
thrombus,  either  in  a  systemic  vein,  in  the  heart,  in  an  artery,  especially 
in  connection  with  aneurism,  or,  rarely,  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  2. 
Vegetations  about  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  particularly  if 
associated  with  obstructive  disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis.  3.  Atheroma 
and  calcification  of  the  cardiac  valves  or  of  arteries,  portions  of  the  mor- 
bid materials  becoming  detached.  4.  New  growths,  such  as  cancer,  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  vessels.  5.  Particles  resulting  from 
gangrene  of  organs.  G.  Parasites  which  have  gained  access  into  the 
vessels.     7.  Pigment  granules.     8.  Fat  particles  from  bone  marrow. 

According  to  the  size  and  place  of  origin  of  the  embolus  will  the  seat 
of  its  arrest  vary.  It  may  be. sufficiently  large  to  plug  an  artery  of  con- 
siderable size,  or  is  only  stopped  in  the  capillaries.  When  originating  in 
the  venous  portion  of  the  circulation,  emboli  rarely  pass  beyond  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  but  become  impacted  in  them  as  a  rule;  those  coming 
from  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  the  arteries,  lodge 
either  in  smaller  arteries  or  in  the  capillaries,  and  especially  in  the  vessels 
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of  the  brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys ;  those  from  the  portal  tributaries  are 
generally  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver.  An  embolus  is  chiefly 
carried  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stream,  and  it  is  somewhat  influenced 
by  gravitation.  The  seat  of  impaction  is  often  at  a  bifurcation,  and  the 
closure  may  be  complete  or  only  partial  at  first,  but  a  secondary  thrombus 
always  forms,  so  that  ultimately  the  vessel  is  entirely  blocked  up  to  a 
variable  extent.  Secondary  emboli  are  sometimes  separated  from  the 
primary  one  or  the  resulting  thrombus,  and  pass  on  into  smaller  vessels. 
Embolism  causes  local  irritation  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  embolus  lodges, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  marked  hyperoemia  in  the  collateral  vessels 
around,  extending  over  a  variable  area,  which  often  terminates  in  their 
rupture,  with  the  formation  of  a  so-called  hcemorrhagic  infarct.  Id  time 
the  latter  either  becomes  decolorized,  more  consistent  and  organized,  or  a 
process  of  softening  and  molecular  disintegration  takes  place,  beginning 
in  the  centre  of  the  infarct,  and  extending  more  or  less  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  debris  of  the  involved  tissue  being  evident  in  the  softened  mass. 
Ultimately  it  may  be  absorbed,  or  remain  as  a  caseous  encapsuled  mass,  or 
become  calcified.  The  nature  of  the  changes  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
to  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  and  the  difliculty  or  impossibility 
of  establishing  the  collateral  circulation,  the  tissue  affected,  the  size  of  the 
infarct,  and  the  nature  of  the  embolus.  If  this  has  septic  properties,  as 
is  the  case  when  it  comes  from  a  gangrenous  part,  it  sets  up  rapid  and 
violent  inflammation,  ending  in  speedy  disorganization,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  puriform  material,  constituting  an  embolic  abscess,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  hyperiemia. 

The  efl^ects  of  an  embolus,  as  regards  the  part  supplied  by  the  vessel 
which  is  blocked  up,  are  similar  to  those  of  obstruction  from  any  other 
cause,  namely,  amemia,  atrophy,  softening,  fatty  degeneration,  or  actual 
gangrene. 

The  most  important  seats  of  embolism  are  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  brain, 
spleen,  kidneys, and  heart.  Petechial  spots  on  the  skin,  or  on  raucous  and 
serous  membranes,  are  sometimes  due  to  this  cause.  A  very  interesting 
case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  sudden  embolism  occurred  in  coDnec- 
tion  with  the  main  vessels  of  the  forearm. 

Bymi»toms. — The  clinical  phenomena  of  embolism  necessarily  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  vessels  affected,  the  rapidity  and  degree  of 
obstruction,  the  characters  of  the  embolus,  and  other  circumstances.  It 
need  only  be  stated  here  in  a  general  way  that  the  early  symptoms,  if  any, 
are  those  significant  of  sudden  or  gradual  obstruction  of  the  vessels  supply- 
ing some  organ  or  part,  followed  by  those  indicating  the  local  effects  of 
the  embolus,  and  in  some  cases  by  evidences  of  septicaemia.  Embolism 
affecting  particular  organs  is  considered  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  their  several  diseases. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  special  treatment  applicable  to  embolism. 
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Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  organ  involved,  the  ill  effects  resulting 
from  the  morbid  process  being  obviated  by  rest,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
any  other  measures  which  may  be  indicated  in  each  particular  case. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

PuYSR'AL  Examination  of  the  Abdomen. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen 
and  its  contained  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  various  methods 
oi^ physical  examination  which  may  be  employed  in  their  investigation,  and 
to  indicate  the  information  which  each  of  them  is  capable  of  affording. 
In  order  to  make  this  examination  satisfactorily,  the  abdomen  should  be 
properly  exposed,  and  the  patient  placed  in  an  appropriate  position.  The 
best  posture  ordinarily  is  on  the  back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  con- 
siderably raised,  and  the  knees  and  thighs  bent,  so  that  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  be  relaxed ;  however,  it  is  requisite  in  many  cases  to  make 
the  patient  assume  other  positions,  such  as  lying  on  either  side  or  on  the 
face,  or  kneeling  supported  on  the  hands.  The  patient  should  be  desired 
to  breathe  deeply,  or  the  attention  may  be  occupied  with  conversation, 
80  that  a  state  of  contraction  and  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may 
be  avoided,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  produced.  The  examination  should 
be  carried  out  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  not  uncommonly  it  has  to  be 
made  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  different  modes  of  examination  which 
might  be  required  in  the  investigation  of  any  particular  case,  though  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  they  are  all  called  for  in  the  same  individual. 
Some  of  them  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  exploration  of  chest 
affections,  though  their  relative  value  is  very  different ;  others  are  peculiar 
to  the  examination  of  the  abdomen. 

I.  Inspection. — By  this  method  is  ascertained  :  1.  The  state  of  the  super- 
ficial parts,  viz.,  the  integuments,  superficial  veins,  and  umbilicus.  2.  The 
general  shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen ;  as  well  as  any  local  alteration 
in  these  respects.  3.  The  characters  of  the  abdominal  respiratory  move- 
ments. 4.  The  presence  of  any  visible  pulsation.  5.  Certain  movements, 
such  as  those  due  to  flatus,  to  fluid  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is 
altered,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  fa>tus. 

II.  Application  of  the  Hands,  Palpation,  or  Manipulation. — If  properly 
carried  out  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of  examination 
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ID  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  it  requires  consider- 
able practice,  and  manipulation  has  to  be  employed  in  different  ways  in 
different  cases. 

Pafpation  reveals:  1.  The  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls,  as  regards 
amount  of  fat,  oedema,  and  the  state  of  the  muscles.  2.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  abdomen  more  accurately  than  inspection.  3.  The  sensations  con- 
veyed as  regards  mobility  of  the  abdomen  as  a  whole,  degree  of  resistance, 
consistence,  fluctuation,  regularity  and  smoothness  or  the  reverse,  over  the 
surface  generally,  and  over  its  different  parts.  4.  The  existenceof  any  en- 
larged organ  or  stumor,  as  well  as  its  position  and  characters.  5.  The  extent 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  their  influence  upon  any  tumor  which 
may  be  present.  6.  The  situation  and  characters  of  any  pulsation.  7.  The 
presence  of  fViction-fremitus  developed  during  the  act  of  breathing.  8.  Any 
movementsset  up  within  the  abdomen,  such  as  gurgling  from  accumulation 
of  gas  in  the  intestines,  or  fetal  movements. 

III.  Mensuration  or  Measurement. — Merely  an  ordinary  single  and  double 
measuring  tape  of  suflicient  length  are  required  for  measurement,  and  this 
affords  exact  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  as  to  the 
diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements.  It  is  particularly  valuable  as 
showing  the  progress  of  many  cases,  with  the  effects  of  treatment.  The 
measurements  ordinarily  required  are:  1.  Circular  in  different  parts,  but 
especially  a  little  above  and  below  the  umbilicus.  2.  Semicircular,  so  as 
to  compare  the  two  sides.  3.  Local,  viz.,  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  to  the  pubes,  and  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
on  each  side. 

IV.  Percussion. — Mediate  percussion  must  usually  be  practiced  in  con- 
nection with  the  abdomen.  A  modification  of  this  method  is  employed  in 
the  production  of  what  is  termed  hydatid  fremitus  or  vibration,  which  is 
elicited  by  applying  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  firmly  over  certain  cystic 
tumors,  and  striking  the  middle  finger  suddenly  with  the  point  of  the  right 
middle  finger.  Another  method  consists  in  applying  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
over  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  tapping  or  filliping  the  opposite  side  with 
those  of  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  usual  plan  for  producing  fluctuation. 

The  objects  for  which  percussion  of  the  abdomen  is  practiced  are:  1.  To 
bring  out  certain  sounds.  2.  To  realize  certain  sensations  communicated 
to  the  fingers,  especially  the  degree  of  resistance,  hydatid  fremitus,  and  fluctp- 
aiion.  The  sounds  elicited  may  be  grouped  under  the  terms  dubiesa  and 
tympanitic  sound,  these  necessarily  varying  in  their  exact  characters.  In 
the  normal  state  they  are  both  met  with  over  different  parts  of  the  abdonaeo, 
according  to  the  organ  which  corresponds  to  the  point  percu^ed,  and  by 
this  mode  of  examination  the  exact  position  and  limits  of  most  of  the 
organs  can  be  marked  out.  The  deviations  from  health,  as  regards  sound, 
which  may  be  observed,  are :  (i.)  Excess  in  the  intensity,  cleamesSy  or  extent 
of  the  tympanitic  sound,  (ii.)  Dulness,  either  too  extensive,  or  in  unusual 
positions.    The  last  is  the  deviation  which  requires  most  attentioUy  aud 
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when  any  abnormal  diiluess  is  detected  it.  is  necessary  to  make  out  care- 
fully :  a.  Its  site,  exact  limits,  and  shape.  6.  Whether  it  differs  according 
as  superficial  or  deep  percu8?-ion  is  made.  c.  If  it  is  influenced  by  posture, 
the  act  of  breathing,  pressure,  or  manipulation  ;  while  in  some  doubtful 
cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  observe  the  effects  upon  the  percussion-sound 
of  taking  food  or  drink,  of  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  use  of  an  enema,  or 
the  removal  of  urine  by  a  catheter.  With  respect  to  resistance,  by  noticing 
its  degree  an  accumulation  of  fluid  may  be  distinguished  from  a  solid 
mass,  and  the  actual  density  of  the  latter  can  to  a  great  extent  be  realized ; 
the  sensations  on  percussion  are  likewise  useful  in  separating  flatulent  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  from  enlargement  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid. 

Hydatid  fremitus  is  a  peculiar  vibrating  or  trembling  sensation,  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  already  described,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  hydatid  tumors,  but  it  can  be  brought  out  in  connection 
with  any  large  cyst  which  has  thin  and  tight  walls,  and  which  contains  a 
fluid  of  watery  consistence. 

Flucixiation  indicates  the  presence  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  it  is  needful  to  observe  the  degree  of  facility  of  its  production 
and  its  distinctness,  the  part  of  the  abdomen  over  which  it  is  felt,  and 
whether  it  is  influenced  by  change  of  posture;  thus  information  is  ob- 
tained as  to  the  quantity  of  fluid,  its  freedom  or  limitation  by  cysts  or 
adhesions,  and  its  consistence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  relaxed 
or  very  fat  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls  may  give  rise  to  a  sensation 
simulating  fluctuation. 

V.  Auscultation. — This  is  not  nearly  so  useful  a  mode  of  examination 
in  connection  with  the  alxlomen  as  in  the  case  of  the  chest,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  intervention  of  a  stethoscope  is  always 
advisable  when  practicing  it.  Auscultation  generally  only  gives  negative 
information,  except  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  but  sometimes  by  its  aid  certain 
positive  signs  are  detected,  viz. :  1.  Friction-sound  or  grating  heard  during 
the  act  of  breathing,  and  due  to  exudation  on  the  peritoneum  or  to  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  of  certain  organs.  2.  Murmurs  in  connection  with 
aneurism,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  requisite  to  notice  their  site,  intensity, 
extent  of  conduction,  synchronism,  pitch,  and  other  characters,  as  well  as 
any  effects  produced  upon  them  by  pressure  or  by  change  of  position.  3.  A 
murmur  over  the  aorta  or  over  one  of  the  common  iliac  arteries  due  to 
pressure,  such  as  that  of  a  tumor.  4.  Unusual  conduction  of  the  heart- 
sounds  over  the  abdomen.  5.  Sounds  due  to  the  movement  of  flatus  in 
the  intestines,  or  to  the  falling  of  food  or  liquid  into  the  stomach  when 
swallowed.  6.  Fluctuation  or  splashing  sound,  elicited  by  shaking  the 
patient,  and  indicating  the  presence  of  both  air  and  fluid.  7.  Murmurs 
and  sounds  heard  in  connection  with  the  pregnant  uterus. 

Id  the  majority  of  cases  the  methods  of  examination  thus  far  consid- 
ered are  sufiicieut  for  establishing  a  diagnosis,  but  there  are  others  which 
might  be  called  for  in  doubtful  cases  and  from  which  much  aid  may  be 
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derived.     At  present  it  must  suffice  to  enumerate  them,  as  illustrations  of 
their  usefulness  will  be  given  hereafter. 

VI.  Examination  directed  to  the  AHme)dary  Canal. — This  generally 
includes :  1.  The  passage  of  a  probang  into  the  stomach,  the  end  being 
felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  which  helps  in  making  out  dilatation  of 
this  organ.  2.  Examination  of  materials  discharged  from  the  stomach, 
and  it  has  even  been  recommended  to  make  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and 
thus  obtain  some  of  the  food  at  different  stages  of  digestion.  3.  The  use 
of  purgatives  and  enemata  in  order  to  clear  out  the  bowels,  which  should 
never  be  neglected  in  doubtful  cases,  the  effects  being  noted,  or  the  injec- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  water  or  gas  per  anum.  4.  Examination  of  the 
anus  and  rectum  by  inspection,  the  speculum  being  employed  if  required, 
by  aid  of  the  finger  or  hand,  or  by  the  bougie.  5.  Examination  of  the 
stools. 

In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  pyloric  orifice  it  has  been  recently 
recommended  to  administer  first  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  after- 
wards one  of  tartaric  acid,  and  to  determine  by  percussion  whether  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  thus  generated  passes  readily  through  the  pylorus,  or 
remains  in  the  stomach. 

VII.  Examination  per  Vaginam^  as  described  in  obstetric  w^orks. 

VIII.  Examination  of  the  Bladder  and  Urine. — The  use  of  the  catheter 
must  always  be  thought  of,  but  especially  when  there  is  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  may  also  be  requisite  to 
examine  this  organ  with  the  sound.  In  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  examine  the  urine  carefully. 

IX.  Exploratory  Puncture  with  a  small  Trocar  or  with  the  A^irator. — 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  presence  and  nature  of 
fluid  within  the  abdomen. 

X.  Administration  of  Chloroform. — This  may  be  required  in  order  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  other  modes  of  examination,  while  it  at  once  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  so-called  phantom  tumor  of  the  abdomen. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  aids  chiefly  in  investigating  the 
following  abnormal  conditions:  1.  General  enlargements.  2.  General 
retraction  or  depression.  3.  Local  enlargements  or  so-called  tumors,  4. 
Diminution  in  the  size  of  organs  as  well  as  certain  changes  in  their  phys- 
ical characters,  either  with  or  without  alteration  in  dimensions,  for  instance, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  5.  Pulsation  associated  or  not  with  any  change  in 
shape  or  size.  6.  Interference  with  the  abdominal  respiratory  movements 
from  various  causes. 

General  and  local  abdominal  enlargements  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and  therefore,  although  this  will  involve  some  repetition,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  service  to  indicate  specially  the  course  of  investigation  to 
be  pursued  and  the  points  to  be  observed  in  conducting  a  physical  exami- 
nation with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  any  sucb 
enlargements. 
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I.  General  Enlargements, — 1.  Examine  as  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  by  inspection  and  palpation,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
characters  of  the  umbilicus.  2.  Ascertain  the  degree  of  enlargement,  and 
its  exact  form,  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measurement.  3.  Note  the 
extent  of  the  abdominal  respiratory  movements,  by  the  same  methods, 
and  observe  whether  they  give  rise  to  any  sensation  of  fremitus.  4.  Manip- 
ulate thoroughly  over  every  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  determine 
the  sensations  conveyed  as  to  smoothness  and  regularity,  amount  of  re- 
sistance, consistence,  gurgling,  etc.  5.  Observe  specially  if  there  is  any 
feeling  of  fluctuation,  as  well  as  its  seat,  extent,  and  facility  of  production. 
6.  Percuss  carefully. noting  the  sounds  elicited  over  the  abdomen  in  differ- 
ent parts,  and  the  sensations  conveyed  to  the  fingers  during  the  act. 
Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  examine  for  hydatid  fremitus.  7.  Apply  the 
stethoscope,  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  any  kind  of  friction-sound  can  be 
heard  during  the  act  of  breathing,  if  there  are  any  of  the  sounds  usually 
observed  in  connection  with  a  pregnant  uterus,  or  a  pressure- murmur  over 
either  iliac  artery.  8.  Having  examined  thus  far  as  the  patient  is  lying 
in  the  ordinary  position,  it  is  then  necessary  to  observe  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous changes  of  posture,  especially  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  abdomen, 
the  percussion-sounds,  and  any  fluctuation  which  may  be  present.  9.  If 
after  this  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
have  recourse  to  the  other  methods  of  examination  mentioned,  particularly 
examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina,  and  the  employment  of  the  aspira- 
tor or  exploratory  trocar.  Of  course  the  urine  should  always  be  thor- 
oughly tested. 

II.  Local  Enlargements. — Manipulation  is  by  far  the  most  important 
mode  of  examination  which  can  be  employed  in  the  investigation  of  local-- 
ized  abdominal  tumors,  and  therefore  it  is  specially  necessary  to  educate 
the  sense  of  touch  for  these  cases.  1.  Any  local  change  in  the  skin,  limited 
oedema,  or  enlargement  of  veins,  must  be  noted.  2.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion is  desirable,  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is  but  one  tumor  or  more, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  they  are  separate  or  connected.  The 
further  remarks  will  apply  to  each  enlargement,  should  there  be  more' 
than  one.  3.  Ascertain  the  precise  situation  of  the  tumor,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  following  points:  a.  Whether  it  extends  into  the 
pelvis,  b.  If  it  is  median,  or  occupies  one  or  other  side,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, c.  If  it  can  be  traced  within  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  if  it  en- 
larges the  lower  part  of  this  cavity,  or  alters  tiie  intercostal  spaces  in  any 
way.  d.  Whether  it  corresponds  to,  or  can  be  made  out  to  be  part  of, 
either  of  the  organs,  e.  Its  depth,  noting  whether  it  lies  in  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  near  the  surface,  or  deep 
down  near  the  spine.  4.  Mark  out  the  dimensions  and  shape  as  nearly 
as  possible,  observing  the  form  of  the  margin,  if  this  is  well  or  ill  defined, 
and  if  the  outline  corresponds  to  that  of  any  abdominal  organ.  5.  Feel 
carefully  over  the  surface  and  margins,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
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they  are  smooth,  granular,  nodular,  or  lobular,  noticing  the  characters  of 
any  prominence^}  which  may  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  realize  the 
consistence,  which  may  be  more  or  less  hard  and  firm,  elastic,  doughy, 
fluctuating,  etc.  It  is  important  to  observe  whether  the  sensations  are 
uniform  or  not  over  the  enlargement,  and  if  any  change  is  produced  by 
pressure  and  manipulation,  or  if  any  gurgling  or  grating  is  tlius  elicited. 
6.  Ascertain  whether  the  tumor  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  mobility,  both  by  manipulation  and  under  the  influence  of  the* respira- 
tory movements.  7.  Shouhl  there  be  any  pulsation  or  thrill,  the  exact 
seat  and  characters  of  each  must  be  noted.  8.  Percussion  is,  of  course, 
most  valuable  in  bringing  out  sounds  and  tactile  sensations,  and  in  many 
cases  the  precise  limits  and  characters  of  an  enlargement  can  only  be  made 
out  in  this  way.  It  is  important  to  notice  whether  the  results  of  percus- 
sion are  uniform  over  its  entire  surface  or  not.  9.  Auscultation  is  some- 
times useful,  especially  in  order  to  investigate  murmurs,  which  may  be  as- 
sociated with  the  tumor  itself,  or  be  the  consequence  of  its  pressure  upon 
an  artery.  10.  The  posture  must  be  altered,  as  in  the  case  of  general  en- 
largements, and  the  eflTects  observed,  as  regards  the  site  of  the  tumor,  its 
percussion-sound,  or  any  changes  affecting  fluctuation,  pulsation,  or  mur- 
mur, should  either  of  these  be  present.  11.  Without  again  recapitulating 
the  more  usual  methods  of  examination,  it  may  be  stated  that  either  or 
all  of  them  may  be  called  for  in  doubtful  cases,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances it  is  most  desirable  that  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  emptied 
by  the  use  of  purgatives  and  enemata,  as  collections  of  faeces  may  cause 
much  obscurity,  and  not  uncommonly  simulate  tumors  of  a  very  serious 
nature. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM, 

I.  Acute  Peritonitis. 

^Etiology. — Peritonitis  may  be  divided  into  certaiu  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  its  mode  of  causation,  viz. :  1.  Traumatic,  This  form  may  arise 
from  mere  external  injury  to  the  abdomen,  penetrating  wounds,  or  rupture 
by  violence  of  internal  organs.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
danger  of  peritonitis  from  direct  injury  has  been  much  exaggerated,  as 
the  membrane  is  often  considerably  injured  in  operations  without  any  par- 
ticular harm  resulting.  2.  Perforative,  The  special  causes  of  this  impor- 
tant variety  of  peritonitis  will  be  separately  considered.  3.  IrritaUve,  In 
not  a  few  instances  peritonitis  arises  from  some  local  irritation,  being  then 
either  limited,  or  spreading  throughout  the  sac.   Thus  it  may  be  asaodated 
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with  diseases  of  organs,  hernia  or  intestinal  obstruction,  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  morbid  deposits,  especially  acute  miliary  tubercle,  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  lacteal  glands,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  extension  of 
inflammation  through  the  diaphragm  from  the  pleura  or  i>ericardium. 
The  source  of  local  irritation  may  be  very  obscure,  requiring  to  be  care- 
fully sought  after.  4.  Secondary,  from  blood-poisoning.  Peritonitis  from 
this  cause  is  especially  important  in  connection  with  the  puerperal  state 
and  Bright's  disease.  It  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever,  pysemia,  erysipelas,  glanders,  gout,  rheumatic  fever, 
and  other  diseases.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
metastatic.  5.  Idiopathic.  Under  this  head  are  included  those  cases  of 
peritonitis  which  cannot  be  traced  to  either  class  of  causes  above  men- 
tioned, but  which  are  attributed  to  cold,  over-eating  or  drinking,  and 
other  injurious  influences.  Many  doubt  the  existence  of  this  variety,  but 
exceptional  cases  come  under  observation  which  certainly  seem  fairly  to 
belong  to  this  class.  6.  Puerperal  peritonitiitj  which  can  most  probably 
be  conveyed  by  contagion. 

Preditqmsihg  Causes. — Children  are  only  very  rarely  attacked  with  acute 
general  peritonitis,  and  in  such  subjects  it  is  usually  associated  with  some 
exanthematous  fever.  Certain  forms  of  blood-poisoning,  but  especially 
that  connected  with  renal  disease,  are  very  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of 
peritonitis  from  any  slight  irritation.  Puerperal  peritonitis  may  assume 
an  epidemic  form. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  special  features  in  the  morbid  anat- 
omy of  peritonitis  which  seem  worthy  of  notice  as  distinguishing  it  from 
other  serous  inflammations,  are  as  follows:  The  vascularizatit)n  is  often 
very  intense,  and  is  most  marked  where  the  coils  of  intestines  touch.  The 
subserous  tissue  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  usually 
much  sodden,  infiltrated,  and  softened.  The  lymph,  though  not  uncom- 
monly tolerably  firm,  matting  together  the  coils  of  intestines,  yet  appears 
to  be  more  frequently  of  a  soft,  non-organizable  nature  than  in  other 
serous  inflammations,  and  flakes  of  it  are  always  detached  in  abundance, 
or  even  gelatinous-looking  masses  of  considerable  size  may  be  observed. 
In  some  instances  it  presents  a  greasy  appearance.  The  effusion  is,  as  a 
rule,  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  and  the  explanation  of  this  may  be 
that  the  intestines  are  generally  so  distended  with  gas  that  they  prevent 
much  accumulation  of  fluid.  This  fluid  is  always  more  or  less  flaky  and 
turbid,  and  not  uncommonly  presents  an  almost  purulent  appearance,  oc- 
casionally being  actually  purulent,  especially  in  puerperal  and  other  low 
forms  of  peritonitis.  Sometimes  there  is  an  admixture  of  blood.  Much 
fetid  gas  is  frequently  present  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  in  certain  cases 
foreign  materials  are  found  there.  Gangrene  is  occasionally  observed. 
The  morbid  products  of  peritonitis  are  in  some  instances  of  the  most  viru- 
lently septic  character,  and  the  introduction  of  the  minutest  quantity  into 
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the  system  is  highly  dangerous;  hence  special  care  should  always  be  taken 
in  conducting  a  postnnortem  examination  in  cases  of  this  disease. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  peritonitis  is  named  gen- 
eral or  focaly  the  former  term  merely  indicating  that  it  is  extensive,  for  the 
entire  surface  is  but  rarely  involved.  The  local  varieties  are  named  accord- 
ing to  the  part  afl^ected,  such  as  parietal,  hepatic^  omental^  or  nephritic. 

Should  recovery  take  place,  thickenings,  agglutinations,  or  bands  of 
adhesion  form,  which  subsequently  may  prove  highly  dangerous. 

Symptoms. — Peritonitis  presents  considerable  variations  in  its  clinical 
history,  but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  describe  a  typical  case,  and  then 
to  point  out  the  principal  forms  which  call  for  special  notice. 

The  omet  or  invasion  of  the  disease  is  usually  definite  and  marked,  being 
attended  with  distinct  and  often  severe  and  repeated  rigors.  These  are  soon 
followed,  sometimes  accompanied,  or  rarely  even  preceded  by  local  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  abdomen  and  its  contents,  with  evidences  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Some  of  the  main  symptoms  are  due  to  irritation  of 
organs  excited  by  the  inflamed  peritoneum,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  hollow  viscera,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
symptoms  may  therefore  be  considered  as  local  and  general, 

Locnl. — Pain  over  the  abdomen  is  in  most  cases  a  prominent  symptom. 
It  usually  begins  locally,  especially  below,  but  may  ultimately  extend  over 
the  entire  surface,  though  it  is  frequently  more  marked  in  some  particular 
region.  Its  intensity  and  characters  vary  much,  but  it  is  generally  very 
severe,  sometimes  agonizing,  and  hot,  burning,  shooting,  or  darting  in 
character.  Any  disturbance  of  the  parts  increases  the  pain  considerably, 
such  as  that  induced  by  change  of  posture,  a  deep  breath,  coughing,  vomit- 
ing, defecation,  or  even  the  movement  of  flatus  in  the  intestines.  There  is 
extreme  tenderne.ss,  especially  on  making  deep  and  limited  pressure,  but 
in  some  cases  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  cannot  be  borne.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  is  gravely  aflxicted,  as  evinced  by  a  very  small,  irritable, 
red  tongue,  slightly  furred  and  tending  to  dryness;  complete  loss  of  appe- 
tite, with  great  thirst;  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  everything  swallowed; 
and  absolute  cc^nstipation. 

General. — The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  often  highly  characteristic. 
The  face,  pale  or  flushed,  presents  an  expression  of  evident  suffering  and 
grave  constitutional  disorder,  combined  with  anxiety,  the  features  being 
drawn  and  pinched.  There  is  much  prostration,  with  general  uneasiness 
and  restlessness;  but  though  the  arms  may  be  thrown  about,  the  patient 
keeps  the  body  perfectly  still  on  account  of  the  pain  which  movement 
causes,  and  instinctively  assumes  a  characteristic  posture  with  the  view  of 
relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles,  namely,  lying  on  the  back,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  raised,  the  thighs  bent,  and  the  knees  drawn  up  and  flexed. 

Pyrexia  is  usually,  but  not  always,  present  to  a  very  marked  degree, 
but  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  temperature.  The  pulse  is  increased  in 
frequency,  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more. 
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small,  sharp,  often  hard,  and  wiry  or  thready.  In  bad  cases  it  tends  to 
become  extremely  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular.  Its  characters  are 
clearly  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph.  The  blood  is,  in  many  cases, 
highly  hyperinotic.  Respiration  is  hurried,  but  shallow,  while  persistent 
hiccough  causes  much  distress  in  some  cases.  The  urine  is  markedly 
febrile,  and  not  uncommonly  contains  albumen.  It  may  be  almost  sup- 
pressed or  retained.  Micturition  is  sometimes  very  frequent.  As  a  rule 
no  particular  cerebral  symptoms  are  observed  except  headache  and  sleep- 
lessness; in  bad  cases,  however,  low  muttering  delirium  may  set  in,  or  iu 
puerperal  peritonitis  the  delirium  is  sometimes  of  a  wild  type. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  some  important  signs  in 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  viz. :  1.  Tympanitic  dimension,  often  extreme.  2. 
Absolute  cessation  of  all  abdominal  respiratory  movements,  3.  Occasion- 
ally friction  fremitus  or  sounds  if  the  patient  can  be  made  to  breathe 
deeply,  especially  over  the  liver,  due  to  the  presence  of  lymph.  4.  Usually 
signs  of  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  viz.,  dulness  in  dependent  parts,  with 
in  some  instances  a  sense  of  fl  act  nation,  movable  with  change  of  posture. 

Course  and  Terminations. — Peritonitis  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  death 
being  usually  preceded  by  extreme  prostration  and  collapse,  as  indicated 
by  the  aspect  of  the  features ;  cold,  clammy  sweats ;  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  The  pain 
in  the  abdomen  often  ceases,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  the  tympanitis  may 
disappear.  Sometimes  large  quantities  of  a  dark  fluid  containing  altered 
blood  are  expelled  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  without  any  effort.  Low 
nervous  symptoms  usually  set  in,  but  the  intellect  may  remain  clear  almost 
to  the  last.  Occasionally  death  seems  to  result  from  asphyxia  or  coma. 
Should  recovery  take  place,  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms, 
and  among  the  chief  signs  of  improvement  are  a  favorable  (change  in  the 
expression,  increase  in  the  force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  with  a  more 
satisfactory  sphygmographic  tracing,  relief  of  constipation,  and  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine.  Peritonitis  is  said  to  terminate  occasionally  by 
crisisj  with  critical  discharges,  but  this  must  be  an  extremely  rare  event. 

Varipties. — The  special  forms  of  peritonitis  requiring  notice  are  as 
follows :  1.  PerforativCy  which  will  be  separately  considered.  2.  Latent, 
Cases  are  sometimes  observed  in  which  there  is  extensive  peritonitis  with- 
out any  symptoms  at  all,  or  none  of  any  definite  character.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  but  not  always.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  variety  came  under  my  care  at  University  Hos- 
pital, in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  local  signs  of  peritonitis,  and  yet 
this  was  the  only  lesion  found  after  death.  3.  Adynamic.  Here  there  is 
a  rapid  tendency  towards  the  typhoid  condition,  with  a  dry  and  brown 
tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  low  nervous  symptoms.  4.  Erysipelatous. 
Puerperal  peritonitis  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  form,  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  very  extensive,  intense,  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  the 
products  being  remarkably  non-plastic,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  purulent- 
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looking  fluid,  often  very  abundant.  The  symptoms  are  proportionately 
severe,  and  of  a  low  typo.  This  variety  is  also  observed  after  low  fevers 
sometimes,  and  in  cases  of  pyiemia.  5.  Local.  When  peritonitis  is 
limited  to,  or  more  marked  over  some  particular  organ,  the  pain  may  be 
localized,  and  symptoms  connected  with  this  special  organ  become  prom- 
inent. When  the  parietal  peritoneum  or  great  omentum  is  involved,  there 
is  extreme  superficial  pain,  with  marked  tenderness.  6.  The  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  may  be  modified  by  compllcatwn^.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  muco-enferitUj  which  may  give  rise  to  diarrhoea  instead  of  constipation. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  perito- 
nitis being  latent,  should  there  be  any  condition  present  likely  to  originate 
this  disease.  The  principal  affections  from  which  it  has  to  be  distinguished 
are  cramp  or  colic,  muscular  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  walls,  enteritis, 
enteralgia,  and  other  neuralgic  painful  afl^ections  within  the  abdomen,  the 
passage  of  a  gallstone,  and  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  attended  with  tym- 
panitis and  other  local  symptoms  closely  simulating  peritonitis.  The 
diagnosis  is  founded  on  :  1.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  to  the  exciting  cause 
and  mode  of  onset.  2.  The  aspect  of  the  patient,  which  usually  suggests 
grave  constitutional  disturbance  in  peritonitis,  while  there  is  no  evidence 
of  hysteria.  8.  The  posture  of  the  patient,  and  state  of  absolute  rest  as 
regards  the  body.  4.  The  local  symjftonis,  especially  the  severity  and 
characters  of  the  pajns  ;  marked  tenderness,  which  is  not  merely  superficial, 
but  also  deep ;  urgent  vomiting,  and  obstinate  constipation.  5.  The  physical 
signs,  as  evidencing  great  tympanitis,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  and 
possibly  the  presence  of  lymph.  6.  The  existence  of  more  or  less  j)yrexia, 
often  accompanied  with  special  characters  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  urine. 

Prognosis. — Peritonitis  is  always  a  highly  dangerous  affection,  but  its 
gravity  differs  materially  according  to  its  cause.  Perforative  peritonitis  is 
extremely  fatal,  and  next  in  order  of  danger  come  the  puerperal  form 
and  those  cases  which  are  associated  with  pyaemia  and  other  forms  of 
blood-poisoning.  Traumatic  and  local  varieties  are  much  less  serious. 
Among  the  unfavorable  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  typhoid  and  low 
nervous  phenomena,  and  great  dyspn(Ra.  The  condition  of  the  pulse, 
especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph,  will  assist  in  determining  the 
prognosis.  The  duraticm  of  fatal  ca.ses  may  vary  from  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  to  three  or  four  weeks,  but  they  do  not  often  extend 
beyond  a  week. 

Treatment. — No  exact  rules  for  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  can  be 
laid  down,  as  the  management  of  this  disease  has  to  be  materially  modi- 
fied in  different  cases,  and  it  will  be  only  practicable  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  are  to  be  followed,  and  the  main  remedies  for 
carrying  them  out.  It  must  be  premised  that  any  cause  which  is  setting 
up  or  intensifying  peritonitis  must  be  at  once  removed,  if  possible,  and 
should  be  carefully  sought  for  in  doubtful  cases,  as  for  instance  an  intes- 
tinal hernia.    The  main  principles  of  treatment  are :  1.  To  procure  rest 
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for  the  affected  parts.  2.  To  subdue  the  iDflaramation,  and  promote  the 
removal  of  the  inflammatory  products.  3.  To  sustain  the  strength  of  the 
patient.     4.  To  treat  various  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

The  removal  of  blood  by  venesection,  or  by  the  application  of  a  large 
number  of  leeches  over  the  abdomen,  is  a  measure  which  is  very  commonly 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis,  and  certainly  it  seems  to  be  more 
serviceable  in  this  than  in  other  serous  inflammations,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  very  many  cases  for  which  bleeding  is  by  no  means  suit- 
able, so  that  all  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case  must  be  care- 
fully considered  before  having  recourse  to  this  treatment.  It  is  when 
extensive  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  healthy,  strong,  and  plethoric  subject  that 
withdrawal  of  blood  is  indicated,  and  then  only  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
progress.  When  the  disease  is  associated  with  blood-poisoning,  or  with  a 
low  condition  of  the  system,  if  the  patient  is  weak,  either  constitutionally 
or  from  any  pre-existing  illness,  or  if  the  inflammatory  process  is  far  ad- 
vanced, it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  take  away  any  blood.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  opposed  to  bleeding  in  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  application 
of  leeches  is  much  preferable  to  venesection,  the  number  employed  vary- 
ing from  10  to  20,  30,  or  even  more  in  appropriate  cases. 

Mercurialization  by  means  of  calomel  mixed  with  opium  is  another 
very  common  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  cases  of  peritonitis,  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  useless  or  even  injurious  in  this  as  in  other  serous 
inflammations.  Opium  is  a  remedy  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  not  only 
relieves  symptoms,  especially  pain  and  vomiting,  but  also  prevents  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  contributes  greatly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  rest.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill — gr.  ^ij,  repeated 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances.  If  there  is 
renal  disease,  opium  can  only  be  employed  very  cautiously.  Morphia, 
either  administered  as  a  pill — gr.  }-J — or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  is 
also  highly  valuable  in  some  cases.  Where  the  stomach  is  extremely 
irritable  tincture  of  opium  may  be  introduced  by  enema.  Other  anodynes 
may  be  given  when  opium  is  inadmissible.  Quinine  in  full  doses  has  been 
recommended,  and  in  low  forms  of  peritonitis  it  might  probably  be  ad- 
ministered with  much  advantage  along  with  opium.  Aconite  and  digitalis 
have  also  been  employed  in  some  forms  of  peritonitis. 

The  diet  requires  the  most  careful  attention.  Only  liquids  should  be 
given,  cool  or  even  cold,  and  they  must  be  administered  in  small  and 
definite  quantities,  at  stated  intervals.  Frequently  abundant  nutriment  is 
required,  especially  in  the  form  of  milk  and  well-made  beef  tea.  In  many 
instances  also  alcoholic  stimulants  are  needed,  and  in  low  forms  of  peri- 
tonitis these  are  the  only  remedies  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  The 
sucking  of  ice  is  highly  to  be  commended,  or  small  quantities  of  iced 
drinks  might  be  allowed.  Ip  many  cases  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
nutrient  enemata,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable. 

Local  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  of  decided  value.     The  roost 
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serviceable  are  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  not  too  heavy,  sprinkled  over 
with  laudanum,  and  changed  frequently  ;  and  warm  anodyne  or  turpentine 
fomentations,  for  applying  which  spongio-piline  is  useful.  Sinapisms  may 
also  prove  beneficial.  Some  authorities  recommend  the  employment  of 
cold  compresses,  frequently  changed.  In  tubercular  peritonitis  Dr.  McAll 
Anderson  uses  constant  applications  of  flannels  dipped  in  iced  water.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages  a  blister  might  be  beneficial  in  some  cases.  It 
is  often  desirable  to  employ  some  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  oflT 
the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  from  the  abdomen. 

The  chief  symptoms  requiring  attention  are  pain,  vor^iiting,  tympanitis,  . 
constipation  or  diarrha>a,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  those  indicative  of  adyna- 
mia. The  remedies  already  considered  will  assist  in  relieving  most  of 
these  symptoms.  Sickness  should  be  combated  by  means  of  small  quan- 
tities of  an  efl^ervesceut  mixture  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  morphia,  soda- 
water  and  milk,  the  sucking  of  lumps  of  ice,  or  creasote  in  drop  doses. 
Tympanitis  is  best  relieved  by  enemata  of  turpentine,  or  by  the  passage  of 
a  long  tube  per  rectum.  Puncture  of  the  colon  with  a  minute  trocar  or 
the  aspirator  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  extreme  CAses  if  other  measures 
fail.  With  regard  to  constipation,  in  some  instances  it  is  desirable  to 
endeavor  to  clear  out  the  bowels  at  the  outset  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel, 
and  afterwards  to  employ  enemata ;  but  when  there  is  perforation,  on  do 
account  must  the  bowels  be  disturbed.  Diarrluca  is  best  treated  by  en- 
emata of  starch  and  tincture  of  opium  (njjxv-xxx).  Dyspnoea  is  usually 
relieved  by  removing  the  tympanitic  condition.  Adynamic  symptoms  call 
for  ammonia  and  bark,  or  turpentine  internally,  along  with  abundance  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  nutritious  liquid  food. 

II.  Chronic  Peritonitis. 

*  ^Etiology. — Chronic  peritonitis  is  observed  :  1.  As  a  sequel  of  one  or 
more  acute  attacks.  2.  After  repeated  paracentesis  for  ascites.  3.  In 
connection  with  chronic  diseases  of  certain  abdominal  organs,  such  as 
cirrhosis  or  cancer  of  the  liver,  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. 4.  Associated  with  some  diathesis,  especially  when  this  leads  to  a 
morbid  formation  in  the  peritoneum,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle,  but 
chronic  peritonitis  may  also  arise  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease,  and 
possibly  from  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  necessarily  vary  greatly  in  difllereut 
cases,  but  in  a  general  way  they  may  be  described  as  thickening  of  the 
peritoneum,  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme  degree ;  adhesions  in  the 
form  of  bands,  or  of  extensive  matting  together  of  the  organs,  accumu- 
lation of  more  or  less  fluid,  which  ranges  from  mere  serum  to  actual  pus, 
or  has  an  admixture  of  blood,  and  is  often  confined  in  loculi  limited  by 
the  adhesions.    In  some  cases  large  masses  of  organized  lymph  are  seen ; 
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and  much  pigment  is  often  present.  Caseous  degeneration  may  have 
taken  place  in  parts,  or  cancer  or  tubercle  may  be  evident. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  there  are  no  clinical  evidences  of  chronic 
peritonitis,  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure;  in  others  merely  physical 
signs  are  observed.  When  present  the  symptoms  include  various  sub- 
jective sensations  in  the  abdomen,  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
sometimes  evidences  of  pressure,  with  generally  more  or  less  constitutional 
disorder.  Abdominal  uneasiness  or  more  or  less  actual  pain  may  be  ex- 
perienced, which,  however,  is  never  severe,  liable  to  come  and  go,  often 
colicky,  and  increased  by  shaking  the  body.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sense 
of  local  soreness  or  heat.  Tenderness  is  common,  being  frequently  mor^ 
marked  in  particular  spots.  The  digestive  organs  are  generally  disturbed, 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  is  due  to  the  peritonitis.  This 
affection  does,  however,  tend  to  give  rise  to  constipation,  and  the  bands  of 
adhesion  may  lead  to  abj^olute  intestinal  obstruction.  In  chronic  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  diarrhoea  is  common,  owing  to  intestinal  ulceration. 
Occasionally  jaundice,  ascites,  or  anasarca  of  the  legs  are  observed,  as  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  common  bile-duct,  or  on  certain  veins.  More  or 
less  emaciation,  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  occasional  pyrexia,  tending  towards 
a  hectic  type,  and  other  general  symptoms  often  indicate  constitutional 
disturbance,  but  it  is  probable  that  thcvse  are  in  most  cases  chiefly  due  to 
the  condition  with  which  the  peritonitis  is  associated. 

Physical  examination  often  yields  important  information.  1.  The  abdo- 
men is  liable  to  be  enlarged,  and  this  may  be  the  first  thing  which  has 
attracted  the  patient's  attention.  The  enlargement  is  never  very  great, 
and  it  is  usually  regular  in  shape,  though  not  always  quite  symmetrical. 
2.  The  sensations  on  palpation  are  seldom  uniform  over  the  entire  surface. 
Fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  part**,  but  only  indistinctly,  while  it  is 
often  very  limited,  or  is  felt  in  unusual  situations,  owing  to  the  fluid  being 
inclosed  in  locular  spaces.  In  other  regions  there  may  be  a  more  firm  and 
solid  sensation,  or  even  distinct  tumors  mav  be  detected  sometimes.  The 
abdomen  may  be  curiously  movable  as  a  whole.  3.  Dulness  is  frequently 
very  extensive,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fluid,  and"  it  may  lie 
chiefly  in  front.  In  some  instances  tympanitic  and  dull  sounds  are  heard 
over  contiguous  and  irregular  spots.  There  may  be  a  sense  of  much  re- 
sistance on  percussion.  4.  Friction  fremitus  and  sound  can  sometimes  be 
detected.  5.  Change  of  posture  frequently  produces  little  or  no  effect  on 
account  of  the  fluid  being  loculated. 

Treatment. — The  main  indication  in  most  cases  is  to  treat  the  consti- 
tutional state,  with  which  chronic  peritonitis  is  associated,  by  means  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  tonics,  mild  ferruginous  preparations,  light  nutritious  diet,  a  suit- 
able climate,  and  proper  hygienic  conditions.  Iodide  of  potassium  or 
iodide  of  iron  may  be  tried  internally,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  in- 
flammatory products,  as  well  as  local  counter  irritation  over  the  abdomen, 
especially  by  the  means  of  iodine  liniment  or  ointment.  This  region 
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should  be  covered  with  cotton-wool  and  well  bandaged.  I  have  known 
cousiderable  benefit  follow  in  simple  cases  from  systematic  pressure  by 
carefully  bandaging  the  abdomen.  Pain  and  constipation  must  be  relieved 
by  the  usual  means,  but  caution  must  be  exercised  in  giviug  opium,  and 
also  in  administering  strong  purgatives.  Hot-air  or  vapor  baths  may  be 
useful  if  the  peritoneum  contains  much  fluid. 

III.  Morbid  Growths  in  the  Peritoneum. 

The  most  important  morbid  formations  met  with  in  the  peritoneum  are 
tubercle  and  cancer.  Hydatids  are  occasionally  found,  and  very  rarely 
tumors  of  other  kinds.  The  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  especially  the 
omentum,  frequently  inclose  a  great  quantity  of  fat. 

Tubercle  occurs  in  the  peritoneum,  either  over  limited  patches  corre- 
sponding to  intestinal  ulcers,  as  part  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  ex- 
tensively, secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  parts. 

Cancer  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or  colloid,  the 
omentum  being  a  comparatively  frequent  seat  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety.  Usually  the  peritoneum  is  involved  secondarily  by  extensioa 
from  one  of  the  abdominal  organs,  but  in  rare  instances  it  is  affected  pri- 
marily and  solely. 

These  morbid  growths  tend  to  originate  ascites,  or  acute  or  chronic  peri- 
tonltUy  and  it  is  to  these  conditions  that  their  local  symptoms  are  mainly 
due.  Sometimes  fluid  collects  with  extreme  rapidity  in  cancer.  There  may 
also  be  more  or  less  general  symptoms.  Colloid  in  the  omentum  yields  the 
following  physical  signs:  1.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  be  very 
great,  but  is  wanting  in  uniformity  ;  the  umbilicus  appears  stretched,  but 
not  everted.  2.  Firm  irregular  masses  can  generally  be  felt,  and  even  if 
fluid  is  present  fluctuation  is  very  indistinct.  3.  Duluess  is  usually  elicited 
over  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  4.  Change  of  posture  produces  no  effect, 
unless  there  is  much  fluid  present.  5.  The  aspirator  or  exploratory  trocar 
may  bring  ^way  a  slimy  gelatinous  fluid,  and  this  is  occasionally  dis- 
charged by  vomiting  or  per  rectum. 

IV.  Abdominal  Perforations  and  Ruptures. 

Apart  from  the  effects  of  traumatic  m^ury,  perforations  and  ruptures  are 
liable  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  contents,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition  it  will  be  convenient  to  indicate  the  chief  &ct8 
pertaining  to  this  subject  in  the  present  chapter,  as  the  peritoneum  so  com- 
monly suffers  in  these  cases. 

iETioLOCjiY  AND  Patuology. — The  principal  structures  which  are  liable 
to  give  way,  and  the  pathological  conditions  which  cause  these  lesions,  may 
be  thus  summarized :  1.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  from 
within,  in  connection  with  ulceration  or  the  resulting  cicatrices;  gangrene; 
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cancer;  the  action  of  corrosive  poisons,  especially  on  the  stomach;  or 
mechanical  irritation  and  destruction,  particularly  by  foreign  bodies  in- 
troduced from  without,  but  sometimes  merely  by  hardened  fieces,  worms, 
or  gallfitones.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  extensive  post-mortem  softeuing 
and  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, result  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  2.  Rupture  of  an 
abscess  or  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver.  3.  Perforation  of  the  gall-bladder, 
either  by  gallstones  which  have  caused  ulceration,  or  from  cancer.  4. 
Rupture  of  the  spleen  from  extreme  enlargement  and  softening,  or  abscess. 
5.  Various  ruptures  in  connection  with  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  6.  Burst- 
ing of  any  accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of  an  abscess  or  cyst 
in  this  organ,  or  of  the  bladder  from  overdistension.  7.  Bursting  of  an 
abscess  unconnected  with  any  organ,  or  of  a  soft  morbid  accumulation  in 
the  absorbent  glands.  8.  Rupture  of  an  aneurism.  9.  Perforation  of  a 
hollow  viscus  from  without,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  coats  by  some 
solid  tumor.  10.  Bursting  of  a  jwritoneal  accumulation.  11.  Very  rarely 
perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  with  escape  of  some  fluid  collection  from 
the  chest  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

These  lesions  usually  occur  without  any  immediate  exciting  cause,  but 
certain  of  them  may  be  brought  on  by  some  mechanical  disturbance,  such 
as  vomiting,  coughing,  or  laughing;  straining  at  stool ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
ulceration  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  indulging  in  excess  of,  or  in  irritat- 
ing articles  of  food,  or  in  such  articles  as  cause  flatulent  distension. 

Anatomical  CnAUA(Ti:RS. — The  perforation  or  rupture  may  take 
place  into  ditterent  parts,  and  the  pathological  consequences  will  vary 
accordingly.  1.  Most  frequently  the  opening  communicates  with  the  peri- 
toneum, into  which  foreign  matters  are  poured  more  or  less  freely,  exciting 
perforative  peritoniti.^,  severe  and  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
irritant  nature  of  the  materials  thus  introduced  into  the  sac.  2.  Sometimes 
the  opening  tnkes  place  into  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  local  inflam- 
mation, ending  in  the  formation  of  abscesses,  being  set  up  in  this  structure. 
3.  Not  uncommonly  one  hollow  organ  forms  an  adhesion  with  another,  and 
when  perforation  occurs  a  communication  is  established  between  the  two 
viscera,  or  it  may  unite  with  a  solid  organ,  and  when  perforation  is  com- 
pleted this  organ  may  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  thus  prevent  serious 
symptoms.  4.  Union  may  be  set  up  with  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  opening  is  formed  on  the  external  surface. 

Symitoms. — From  the  facts  just  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
symptoms  indicating  perforation  must  difl(?r  considerably,  and  there  may 
be  none  at  all,  or  death  may  take  place  almost  iUvStantuneously,  as  from 
rupture  of  an  aneurism.  As  a  rule  there  have  been  previous  signs  of  some 
morbid  condition  in  connection  with  which  the  lesion  occurs.  Presuming 
the  perforation  to  be  sudden  and  of  any  extent,  and  that  the  communi- 
cation takes  place  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  this  event  is  usually  indicated 
by  a  sudden  intense  pain  in  the  seat  of  rupture,  oflen  of  a  burning  char- 
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actcr,  which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  abdomen,  being  sometinaes  attended 
with  a  feeling  as  if  something  were  pouring  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  more  or  less  collapse  or  shock,  and  death 
may  rapidly  ensue  from  this  cause.  Should  the  patient  rally,  peritonitis 
will  be  speedily  set  up,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  are  that  the  local 
symptoms  precede  any  rigors ;  that  the  pain  starts  as  a  rule  from  a  certain 
spot ;  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  very  rapid ;  and  that  the 
termination  is  almost  always  fatal.  If  the  perforation  takes  place  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  there  will  be  signs  of  local  inflammation,  followed  by 
abscess,  with  general  pyrexia.  The  attacks  of  sudden  pain  and  collapse 
may  be  repeated,  this  probably  indicating  extension  of  the  perforation,  or 
the  formation  of  fresh  communications. 

Diagnosis. — If  any  morbid  condition  is  known  to  exist  in  the  abdomen 
which  might  lead  to  perforation,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  local  and 
general  symptoms  indicated  above  would  justify  the  diagnosis  of  this 
untoward  event,  and  the  subsequent  course  would  probably  soon  clear  up 
any  doubt.  Should  there  have  been  no  previous  evidence  or  knowledge  of 
such  a  condition,  however,  there  is  often  much  obscurity,  but  perforation 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  urgent  abdominal  symptoms  set  in, 
accompanied  with  signs  of  collapse  or  shock. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  exceedingly  grave,  but  the  termination  is 
not  invariably  fatal.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
the  cause  of  the  perforation,  the  structure  into  which  it  takes  place,  its  ex- 
tent, and  other  circumstances. 

Treatment. — In  any  case  of  abdominal  perforation  the  patient  must 
be  kept  absolutely  at  resty  and  this  applies  still  more  emphatically  to  the 
organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  the  case  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
there  should  be  complete  abstinence  from  food  by  the  mouth,  and  only 
small  cnemata  administered.  Opium  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  shock,  relieving  pain,  and  checking  peristaltic  action.  It 
should  be  given  in  full  doses  at  short  intervals.  Collapse  must  also  be 
treated  by  free  administration  of  stlinulants^  which,  if  the  alimentary  canal 
is  affected,  must  be  given  by  enemata,  application  of  heat  to  the  extremi- 
ties, and  the  use  of  sinapisms.  Hot  fomentations  may  be  applied  over  the 
abdomen.  Should  peritonitis  or  other  form  of  inflammation  be  set  up, 
appropriate  treatment  must  be  adopted.  After  perforation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  it  is  extremely  important  to  avoid  giving  anything  by  the 
mouth  for  some  time,  and  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  act  upon  the 
bowels  by  means  of  aperients. 

• 

V.  Ascites — Dropsy  op  the  Peritoneum. 

Etiology. — Ascites  is  merely  a  localized  dropsy  of  the  peritooeum, 
and  the  chief  causes  from  which  it  may  result  are :  1.  Pressure  upon  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  especially  from  cirrhoeia  and 
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other  forms  of  chronic  contraction  of  the  liver,  or  infiltrated  cancer. 
2.  Pressure  upon  the  portal  trunk  in  the  fissure  outside  the  liver.  It  is 
from  this  cause  that  ascites  is  most  frequently  associated  with  many  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  such  as  cancer,  alhuminoid  disease,  hydatids,  or  abscess, 
either  projections  from  the  liver  pressing  on  the  vein,  or  the  glands  in  the 
fissure  being  simultaneously  affected.  Inflammatory  thickening  from  peri- 
hepatitis, any  tumor  in  the  vicinity,  or  an  aneurism  may  also  cause  pressure 
on  the  portal  trunk.  3.  Internal  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  by  a 
thrombus.  4.  Pressure  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  after  it  receives  the 
hepatic  trunk.  5.  Cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases  obstructing  the  venous 
circulation,  these  in  time  originating  organic  changes  in  the  liver.  6.  Kenal 
disease.  7.  Chronic  peritonitis,  or  morbid  deposits  in  the  peritoneum,  the 
latter  being  supposed  to  act  by  inducing  active  congestion,  but  probably 
chiefly  originating  dropsy  by  causing  pressure  upon  the  small  vessels,  or 
even  upon  veins  of  some  size.  8.  Exposure  to  cold,  suppression  of  dis- 
charges, or  of  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  other  causes  which  may  lead  to 
internal  active  congestion.  The  reality  of  this  class  of  causes  is  question- 
able, but  cases  of  ascites  have  been  attributed  to  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  quantity  of  dropsical  fluid  which  may 
collect  in  the  peritoneum  varies  extremely,  but  it  not  unfrequently  amounts 
to  several  gallons.  It  disten<ls  and  macerates  the  tissues  in  proportion  to 
its  amount.  In  characters  it  is  usually  in  the  main  watery  in  consistence, 
clear  and  transparent,  colorless  or  faintly  yellow,  alkaline  in  reaction, 
or  very  rarely  neutral  or  acid.  It  may  be  turbid,  dirty-looking,  stained 
with  bile  or  blood,  gelatinous,  or  mixed  with  soft  fibrinous  masses.  The 
composition  of  ascitic  fluid  is  far  from  being  uniform,  but  generally  it  con- 
tains much  albumen  ;  occasionally  it  yields  fibrin,  urea,  or  cholesterin. 

Symptoms. — The  only  symptoms  directly  due  to  ascites  are  those  de- 
pendent upon  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  fluid.  There  is  more  or  less 
discomfort  and  sense  of  fulness,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  or  aching 
may  be  felt  in  the  loins.  Digestive  disturbances  are  common,  flatulence 
and  constipation  being  often  prominent  symptoms,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
takes  place.  Owing  to  the  interference  with  the  diaphragm,  dyspnoea  is 
complained  of  and  may  be  urgent,  being  much  increased  often  by  flatu- 
lence and  by  the  recumbent  posture.  Tlie  hearths  action  may  also  be  dis- 
turbed, as  evidenced  by  palpitation,  irregularity,  or  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  syncope.  Anasarca  of  the  legs  is  liable  to  follow  ascites,  resulting  from 
pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  also  leads  to 
enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall.  When  ascites  is  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  vena  eava^  of  course  anasarca  of  the  legs  is  observed 
simultaneously  with,  or  even  before  the  peritoneal  dropsy.  Albuminuria 
may  be  induced  by  pressure  on  the  renal  veins,  the  urine  being  also  con- 
centrated and  deficient  in  quantity.     The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh. 

Physical  Signs. — These  require  careful  consideration,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  are  guflSciently  characteristic,  but  they  necessarily  de- 
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pend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  present.  1.  The  skin  usually  appears 
stretched  to  a  variable  degree,  smooth,  and  shining,  feeling  thin,  the  su- 
perficial veins  are  often  enlarged,  and  the  umbilicus  is  stretched,  everted 
or  pouched  out,  and  becomes  finally  obliterated.  2.  The  abdomen  is  more 
or  less  enlarged,  in  some  cases  enormously,  quite  symmetrical,  and  of  a 
rounded  form,  though  it  tends  to  bulge  in  the  flanks  or  in  the  hypogastric 
and  iliac  regions,  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  The  greatest 
circumference  is  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  thorax  appears  small  and  depressed,  and  its 
lower  margin  may  be  everted,  or  the  ensiforra  cartilage  is  sometimes  bent 
sharply  up.  Usually  a  his'tory  can  be  obtained  that  the  enlargement  com- 
menced below,  and  that  it  increased  steadily,  though  slowly,  in  most  cases. 
3.  Abdominal  re!5{)iratory  movements  are  frequently  cither  deficient  or 
absent,  and  breathing  is  generally  hurried  and  shallow.  4.  The  surface  of 
the  abdomen  feels  quite  regular  and  uniform,  and  fluctuation  is  generally 
readily  elicited  from  side  to  side,  or  in  other  directions.  5.  Dulness  is  ob- 
served first  towards  the  lumbar  regions,  if  the  patient  lies  in  the  supine 
position,  then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  extends  by  degrees 
towards  the  front  and  upwards,  until  finally  it  may  be  observed  all  over 
the  abdomen.  The  umbilical  region  retains  the  tympanitic  sound  longest, 
and  it  is  often  excessive  for  a  time  in  this  part.  When  the  patient  sits  up, 
the  prominence  in  front  between  the  recti  becomes  tympanitic.  6.  Aus- 
cultation affords  negative  signs.  7.  Change  of  posture  gives  important 
signs,  viz.,  the  fluid  can  occasionally  be  seen  moving  as  the  position  is 
altered  ;  the  form  of  the  abdomen  is  modified,  bulging  being  observed  in 
the  most  dependent  part,  while  the  seat  of  dulness  and  fluctuation  is 
changed.  8.  Examination  per  rectum  reveals  the  sensation  of  the  resist- 
ance of  fluid.  9.  Examination  per  vaginam  indicates  that  the  vagina  is 
short,  and  the  uterus  pushed  down  or  flexed  ;  occasionally  a  pouch  pro- 
jects through  the  vulva.  10.  Any  fluid  which  is  removed  by  tapping 
usually  consists  of  mere  serum,  containing  generally  a  considerable  amount 
of  albumen.  11.  The  heart  may  be  displaced  upwards  and  to  the  left, 
occasionally  a  basic  murmur  being  thus  originated. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  two  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  ascites,  viz. :  1.  To  determine  whether  fluid  is  present,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish enlargement  due  to  this  cause  from  that  dependent  upon  other 
morbid  conditions.  2.  To  make  out  the  pathological  cause  of  the  dropsy. 
The  chief  general  abdominal  enlargements  which  may  simulate  ascites  are 
those  associated  with  great  obesity,  with  much  fat  in  the  omentum;  a  flabby 
relaxed  state  of  the  abdominal  walls,  with  flatulence ;  considerable  subcu- 
taneous oedema ;  peritonitis,  especially  chronic ;  infiltration  of  colloid  cancer 
in  the  omentum  ;  a  greatly  dilated  stomach ;  an  ovarian  tumor;  distension 
of  the  uterus  with  fluid,  or  a  pregnant  uterus ;  an  extremely  distended 
bladder;  a  large  hydatid  tumor  in  connection  with  the  liver  or  any  other 
structure;  an  enormous  cyst  in  the  kidneys;  and  a  phantom  tumor. 
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It  is  by  physical  examination  that  ascites  is  mainly  distiuguished  from 
the  conditions  just  enumerated,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  its  or- 
dinary signs  may  be  modified  or  obscured  by  the  coexistence  of  certain 
of  these  conditions;  by  the  association  of  the  dropsy  with  a  tumor,  morbid 
deposit,  or  enlarged  organ  ;  by  the  fluid  being  either  very  small  in  quan- 
tity, or  on  the  other  hand  extremely  abundant;  by  the  mesentery  being  so 
short  as  not  to  allow  the  intestines  to  come  forward  ;  or  by  the  existence  of 
adhesions  limiting  the  fluid.  When  ascites  is  associated  with  any  solid 
enlargement,  the  latter  may  frequently  be  recognized  by  making  sudden 
firm  pressure  with  the  fingers,  by  which  the  fluid  is  pushed  aside  and  the 
firm  mass  reached,  or  in  doubtful  cases  the  fluid  can  be  removed  and 
satisfactory  examination  then  carried  out. 

Important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  derived  from  :  1.  A  careful 
general  hidory  of  the  case,  and  the  conditions  of  the  patient  with  respect 
to  age  and  general  appearance.  2.  The  history  of  the  enlargement,  as 
to  whether  it  has  been  more  or  le.ss  acute  or  chronic  in  its  progress,  and 
whether  it  has  fluctuated  or  steadily  progressed,  as  well  as  its  seat  of  origin 
and  directions  of  increase.  3.  The  accompanying  spnptoms,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  main  organs^  which  should  all  be  thoroughly  examined.  4. 
The  results  of  treatment ,  not  forgetting  the  use  of  the  aspirator  or  trocar, 
of  the  catheter,  and  of  means  for  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  characters  of  most  of  the  enlargements  mentioned  above  are  de- 
scribed in  other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which  descriptions  reference  must 
be  made  for  individual  diagnosis.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out 
specially  the  characters  distinguishing  cystic  tumor  of  the  ovary  from  ascites, 
1.  Physical  signs  of  ovarian  tumor,  (i.)  The  umbilicus  is  often  thinned 
and  flattened  out,  but  not  everted  or  pouched  out.  (ii.)  The  enlargement 
is  not  so  globular  in  shape,  projects  anteriorly,  does  not  bulge  in  depend- 
ent parts,  and  is  frequently  not  quite  symmetrical,  this  being  accurately 
determined  by  semicircular  measurements,  or  by  comparing  the  distance 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  on  each  side.  The 
greatest  circumference  is  said  to  be  about  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  measurement  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  umbilicus  is  generally  shortened,  (iii.)  As  a  rule  fluctuation  is  in- 
distinct, the  enlargement  feels  more  or  less  firm  and  resistant,  or  even 
nodulated,  while  the  sensations  are  not  uniform  over  the  entire  surface. 
Frequently  on  deep  pressure  greater  resistance  or  tension  is  felt  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  (iv.)  Percussion  reveals  dulness  chiefly  in  front  of  the 
abdomen,  ever  in  the  umbilical  region,  while  the  flanks  are  tympanitic, 
and  the  dulness  often  extends  more  towards  one  side  than  the  other.  The 
prominence  between  the  recti  in  the  sitting  posture  is  dull.  There  is 
usually  a  sense  of  considerable  resistance  on  percussion,  (v.)  Ausculta- 
tion may  detect  a  pressure-murmur  over  one  iliac  artery,  (vi.)  Change 
of  posture  does  not  produce  the  alterations  observed  in  ascites,  (vii.) 
Examination  per  rectum  detects  a  Arm  resistance,     (viii.)  The  vagina  is 
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long  and  narrow  above,  the  uterus  being  raised,  (ix.)  An  exploratory 
trocar  may  bring  away  a  thick,  glutinous,  or  colored  duid,  which  some- 
times contains  cholesterin,  and  after  this  has  been  removed  solid  portions 
of  the  tumor  may  be  felt  more  readily.  2.  There  is  no  history  of  any 
cause  or  evidence  of  any  organic  disease  likely  to  originate  ascites.  3* 
Frequently  the  patient  has  observed  that  the  enlargement  commenced 
below  and  from  one  side.  4.  Symptoms  which  often  accompany  ascites  ^ 
are  absent,  while  anasarca  of  the  legs  is  commonly  an  early  symptom  of 
ovarian  tumor,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  veins,  which  may  be  entirely  or 
chiefly  confined  to  one  side. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  caxise  of  ascites  this  can  generally 
be  made  out  by  a  satisfactory  examination  as  regards  the  history,  symp- 
toms, and  physical  signs  directed  to  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys.  The 
distinctive  characters  referable  to  the  ascites  itself  have  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  dropsy.  Obscure  causes  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  exclusion,  and  by  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances bearing  upon  the  individual  case. 

Tj^eatment. — The  measures  adopted  in  the  treatmentof  dropsy  generally 
are  applicable  for  cases  of  ascites,  but  the  medicinal  remedies  which  affect 
it  most  powerfully  are  purgatives^  though  these  often  fail.  The  balsam  and 
resin  of  copaiba  have  been  found  decidedly  efficacious  in  some  instances. 
There  are  two  measures,  however,  which  demand  special  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  ascites,  namely,  paracentesis  and  the  employment  of  pressure.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  paracentesis  as  an  operation  which 
should  only  be  performed  as  a  last  resource,  when  the  fluid  has  collected 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  urgent  symptoms.  When  the  ascites  is  a 
part  of  general  dropsy  from  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  the  amount  of  fluid 
is  not  often  so  great  as  to  need  its  removal  by  operation,  nor  could  this 
serve  any  beneficial  purpose,  except  in  affording  temporary  relief.  The 
last  remark  applies  also  to  many  cases  in  which  it  is  merely  a  local  dropsy, 
as  when  ascites  is  associated  with  cancer  of  the  liver ;  but  there  is  cue 
class  of  cases  in  which  paracentesis  may  not  uncommonly  be  performed  as 
a  curative  measure  so  far  as  the  ascites  is  concerned,  namely,  when  it  is 
dependent  upon  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  such  cases  I  have  for  some  years 
had  recourse  to  repeated  para  rentes  i^t  as  a  systematic  method  of  treatment, 
the  fluid  being  taken  away  again  and  again  should  it  reaccumulate,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory,  due  care  being  of  course  exercised 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  in  the  subsequent  management 
of  the  case.  I  have  published  some  observations  on  this  subject  in  the 
Practitioner,  and  since  then  other  cases  have  been  under  my  care  in  i?hich 
this  treatment  has  proved  highly  successful.  Other  observers  have  also 
recorded  favorable  results  from  this  operation,  and  therefore  it  appears  to 
me  justifiable  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  paracentesis  abdominis  as 
a  means  of  cure  in  connection  with  ascites  from  uncomplicated  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  should  the  fluid  be  at  all  abundant  and  show  no  signs  of  beiog 
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removed  bv  other  methods  of  treatment.  I  am  aware  that  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  recovery  has  followed  merely  general  tonic  and 
other  modes  of  treatment,  but  this  is  such  a  rare  event  that  sole  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  the^e  remedies,  though  they  aid  materially  the  treat- 
ment by  operation.  This  may  also  be  assisted  by  praanre,  the  abdomen 
being  tightly  bound  by  a  broad  roller  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  undue  irri- 
tation has  ceased,  from  which  much  benefit  often  results.  I  may  state 
that  seldom  has  any  injurious  consequence  followed  the  operation  within 
my  experience ;  and  in  some  almost  hopeless  cases  permanent  recovery  has 
been  brought  about.  The  employment  of  poultices  of  digitalis  leaves 
along  with  pressure  has  appeared  to  me  to  do  good  in  some  instances. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES, 

Clinical  Characters. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  such  common  occur- 
rence that  it  has  properly  become  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  examination 
of  a  patient  to  make  inquiry  concerning  them.  The  succeeding  general 
sketch  will  indicate  the  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  met  with,  and 
the  course  to  be  pun^ued  in  their  investigation. 

1.  Morbid  nensations  are  very  commonly  experienced  over  some  part  of 
the  abdomen,  the  principal  being  pain  or  tenderness,  heat  or  burning  in 
the  epigastrium,  a  sense  of  sinking,  dragging,  or  tightness,  discomfort, 
weight,  and  fulness  after  food  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  empti- 
ness even  after  a  full  meal,  with  constant  craving  for  food,  and  abnormal 
movements  within  the  abdomen.  CartUalghi  or  heartburn  are  terms  ap- 
plied to  a  peculiar  sensation  of  heat  or  burning  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
extends  upwards  as  if  along  the  a?sophagus  to  the  throat ;  or  which  in 
some  case^  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  chest.  With  regard  to  paiuy  it  is 
very  importiint  not  only  to  investigate  it  carefully  in  all  the  usual  particu- 
lars, but  also  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  whether  and  in  what  way  it  is 
influenced  by  food  or  drink  in  general,  or  by  special  articles  of  diet,  by 
vomiting  or  eructation,  defecation  or  the  passage  of  flatus,  posture  or 
movement,  coughing  or  deep  inspiration,  mental  disturbance,  or  in  certain 
instances  by  the  periods  of  menstruation.  In  determining  whether  there 
is  tenderness,  it  is  well  to  take  off  the  patient's  attention,  and  its  site  and 
extent,  degree  and  apparent  depth,  must  be  made  out  as  accurately  as 
possible,  while  it  must  be  noted  whether  it  appears  to  be  connected  with 
any  evident  morbid  condition,  such  as  a  tumor.     These  remarks  apply  to 
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all  kinds  of  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness.  When  the  stomach  is  affected 
uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  often  referred  to  the  back  between 
the  shoulders,  or  to  the  front  of  the  chest. 

2.  The  sensations  as  regards  inclination  for  food  and  drink  are  often 
altered.  Appetite  may  be  deficient  or  lost — anorexiu — in  some  cases  the 
feeling  amounting  to  a  complete  disgust  for  food  ;  excessive,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  frequency,  ^w/i'mia;  attended  with  a  desire  or  dislike  for 
special  articles  ;  or  altogether  depraved.  Thirst  is  a  frequent  symptom, 
and  there  may  be  a  particular  inclination  for  certain  drinks ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  antipathy  to  fluids  is  sometimes  observed. 

3.  The  process  of  digedion  is  frequently  interfered  with.  Hence  decom- 
position or  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
leading  to  the  production  of  gases,  occasionally  of  alcohol,  of  various 
acids  (lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  etc. ),  or  of  vegetable  growths  (surcivo!  ven- 
tricnli  and  toruhv).  Great  discomfort  may  thus  arise  from  flatulent  dis- 
tension, abdominal  gurgling  or  rumbling — borborygifu\  gaseous  eructation, 
or  acidity. 

4.  Expukive  acts  are  excited  in  connection  with  the  stomach  with  the 
view  of  getting  rid  of  ofl^ending  materials,  viz.,  vam/Vn?^  and  retchiJig,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  feeling  of  nausea,  regnrgitution  of 
food,  or  eructation  of  gases,  liquids,  and  other  substances.  With  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  these  acts,  vomiting  is  not  only  attended  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  muscles,  while  the  cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  relaxed. 
Retching  is  the  same  act,  but  ineffectual,  merely  air  being  expelled,  either 
because  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  because  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesoph- 
agus is  spasmodically  closed  Regurgitation  and  eructation  are  simply  due 
to  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  some  individuals  can  regurgitate  their 
food  at  will.  In  infants  the  vomiting  appears  to  be  much  of  this  char- 
acter. A  special  form  of  eructation  or  regurgitation  has  been  named 
pyro-itiff  or  water-brash,  in  which,  often  after  painful  sensations  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, especially  a  sense  of  burning,  a  quantity  of  clear  watery  fluid 
rises  into  the  mouth,  generally  tasteless  and  neutral,  but  in  some  cases  eour 
or  acrid  and  acid  in  reaction.  This  fluid  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
mainly  saliva,  others  have  considered  it  to  be  pancreatic  juice,  but  prob- 
ably most  of  it  comes  from  the  stomach. 

5.  Blood  may  be  poured  out  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  either  re- 
jected from  the  stomach — luzmatemesis,  or  passed  by  the  bowels — melcciiiu 

6.  The  bowels  are  very  commonly  irregular  in  their  action,  either  in  the 
direction  of  conatipntion  or  diarrhoea.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  make 
particular  inquiry  into  this  matter,  as  patients  offer  general  statemeuts 
which  may  easily  mislead.  The  chief  points  to  be  ascertained  are  the  fre- 
quency of  the  act  of  defecation  ;  whether  attended  by  any  Btraining; 
whether  any  unusual  sensations  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  it;  and  the 
quantity  and  characters  of  the  materials  discharged.    lu  many  caeee  it  is 
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imperative  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  stools,  noticing  their 
amount ;  color ;  general  appearance ;  consistence ;  the  form  and  size  of 
any  solid  ficces  ;  odor  ;  if  there  are  any  signs  of  fermentation  or  aeration ; 
general  composition,  the  materials  to  be  specially  looked  for,  in  addition 
to  onliuary  fa»ces,  being  various  articles  of  food,  either  unaltered  or  more 
or  less  digested;  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without;  calculi,  espe- 
cially hepatic;  intestinal  worms  or  hydatids;  blood  or  altered  blood; 
mucus  or  pus;  fatty  matter;  fibrinous  flocculi  or  casts;  epithelial  shreds; 
vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  poisons;  or,  rarely,  sloughs  or  portions  of 
tKe  intestines.  Occasionally  a  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of 
the  fujces  is  necessary,  especially  for  the  detection  of  poisons  and  parasites, 
or  even  merely  to"  determine  their  composition. 

7.  The  tongue  gives  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  the  particulars  to  be  noted  being:  a.  Its  size  and  shape,  and 
whether  it  is  marked  by  the  teeth,  b.  The  color  of  its  mucous  covering, 
especially  at  the  tip  and  edges,   c.  Its  condition  as  to  dryness  or  moistness, 

d.  The  state  of  the  surface,  whether  smooth,  glazed,  fissured,  furrowed,  etc. 

e.  The  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  various  papilhe.  /.  The  presence,  ex- 
tent, and  characters  of  any  fur  over  the  dorsum.  It  may  be  also  men- 
tioned here  that  the  mouth  and  throat  are  frequently  affected  when  the 
stomach  is  out  of  order ;  while  a  slimy  or  otherwise  disagreeable  taste  is 
often  experienced,  and  the  breath  has  an  unpleasant  odor. 

8.  In  some  cases  abnormal  aenmtions  are  exj)erienced  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  and  anuSf  such  as  pain,  either  constant,  or  only  felt 
before,  during,  or  after  the  act  of  defecation;  fulness,  weight,  heat  or  burn- 
ing, constriction,  dragging,  or  frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  with 
straining.  Certain  of  these  sensations  are  included  under  the  term  tenes- 
mus.    Haemorrhoids  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

9.  The  methods  of  physical  examination  applicable  to  the  alimentary 
canal  have  been  previously  indicated,  and  these  are  particidarly  useful  in 
making  out  flatulent  distension  ;  a  tumor  in  connection  with  the  stomach 
or  intestines;  accumulations  in  their  interior;  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
stomach ;  and  displacement,  spasmodic  contraction,  or  obstruction  in  the 
course  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

10.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  any  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  general  system.  Hence  numerous  symp- 
toms arise,  varying  much  in  their  exact  nature  in  different  cases,  the  most 
important  being  wasting,  often  accompanied  with  a  sallow  or  anaimic 
aspect ;  a  sense  of  debility,  general  discomfort,  languor,  malaise,  and 
fatigue,  with  incapacity  for  effort,  especially  in  the  mornings  and  after 
meals ;  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  depression  of  temperature,  w^ith  cold  extremities  and  sweats ;  ner- 
vous symptoms,  viz.,  congestive  or  neuralgic  headache,  or  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  oppression  in  the  head  ;  giddiness,  irritability,  and  petulance; 
depression  of  spirits  and  apathy ;  inaptitude  for  any  mental  effort ;  confu- 
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sion  of  ideas  and  failure  iu  intellectual  vigor;  hypochondriasis;  wakeful- 
iJess  or  drowsiness,  with  restless  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  attended  with  dis- 
agreeable dreams;  timidity  and  nervousness;  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back; 
chilliness  or  even  rigors,  especially  in  the  evenings ;  creeping  sensations 
over  the  body,  or  convulsions  in  children  ;  disturbance  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion in  the  way  of  palpitation  or  irregularity  ;  feebleness,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  faintness  or  actual  syncope,  as  well  as  with  uncomfortable  sen- 
sations in  the  cardiac  region,  the  pulse  being  weak ;  dyspnopa,  hiccough, 
or  asthmatic  attacks  ;  oppression  across  the  chest  and  cough  ;  changes  in 
the  urine,  especially  indicated  by  excess  of  lithates  or  sometimes  of  phos- 
phates or  oxalates ;  excess  or  deficiency  in  acidity,  and  deficiency  in  chlo- 
rides ;  menstrual  derangements ;  and  skin  eruptions,  such  as  urticaria, 
herpes,  and  psoriasis. 

11.  A  tumor  or  solid  accumulation  in  connection  with  the  stomacher 
intestines  may  press  on  neighboring  structures,  and  may  thus  originate 
different  symptoms. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ON  CEBTAIN  GASTRIC  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

DISOBDERS, 

In  this  chapter  the  chief  symptoms  and  functional  affections  connected 
with  the  stomach  will  be  considered;  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  more  chronic  complaints  will,  however,  be  referred  to  iu  a 
subsequent  general  chapter  on  the  subject. 

I.  Gastrodynia — Gastralgia. 

Ji]tiolocy. — These  terms  indicate  a  painful  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
stomach,  chiefly  met  with  among  females,  especially  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  or  when  the  menstrual  functions  are  declining.  The  conditions 
with  which  the  complaint  is  mainly  associated  are  physical  exhaustion  and 
debility,  anaemia,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  nervous  exhaustion  from  de- 
pressing emotions,  anxiety  or  excessive  mental  effort,  gout  or  rheumatism, 
and  uterine  or  ovarian  derangements,  including  pregnancy.  Sedentary 
habits,  with  habitual  constipation,  and  excessive  use  of  hot  tea  have 
appeared  to  me  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  originating  this 
affection  in  some  cases.  Occasionally  it  results  from  the  action  of  malaria, 
and  in  rare  instances  depends  on  central  nervous  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptom  of  gastralgia  is  epigastric  pain, 
varying  much  in  its  severity  and  characters,  usually  paroxysmal,  and 
coming  on  either  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  though  in  many  cases 
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there  is  never  complete  relief.  Duriug  the  paroxysms  the  suffering  may 
be  extreme,  especially  in  cases  of  hysteria  or  gout.  Food  frequently  gives 
decided  relief,  the  pain  returning  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty.  Some- 
times indigestible  substances  afford  more  ease  than  those  which  are  diges- 
tible and  soothing.  Some  patients,  however,  suffer  intensely  when  they 
take  anything,  or  after  particular  articles,  such  as  hot  tea.  Pressure 
generally  relieves,  especially  when  made  firmly  and  continuously,  but 
there  may  be  much  superficial  tenderness.  Various  curious  sensations  are 
often  complained  of  in  the  epigastrium.  During  the  severe  attacks  of 
pain,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  observed, 
with  cramps  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  habitu- 
ally present  in  most  cases,  such  as  acid  and  gaseous  eructations,  flatulency, 
heartburn,  or  pyrosis.  The  tongue  may  be  fairly  natural.  In  hysterical 
cases  chronic  vomiting  is  sometimes  a  very  distressing  symptom,  and  not 
uncommonly  a  morbid  craving  exists  for  improper  and  indigestible  articles 
of  food.  The  bowels  are  generally  very  constipated.  Frequently  other 
nervous  disturbances  are  observed.  In  some  instances  there  is  consider- 
able emaciation,  especially  if  food  is  not  taken,  but  it  is  remarkable  what 
a  slight  degree  of  wasting  may  attend  the  chronic  vomiting  of  hysteria. 
Aortic  pulsation  is  often  present. 

II,  Spasm  or  Cramp  of  the  Stomach. 

jEtiology. — This  differs  from  gastralgia  in  being  an  acute  affection, 
attended  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which 
may  be  excited  by  indigestible  or  irritating  food  or  drink,  or  in  some  in- 
dividuals by  special  articles  of  diet,  ordinarily  quite  harmless,  drinking 
excess  of  cold  water,  or  indulging  too  freely  in  ices,  especially  when  the 
stomach  is  empty,  acrid  secretions  in  the  stomach,  flatulent  distension, 
mental  emotion,  and  gout. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is  intense  pain,  which  comes  on  suddenly  in  a  series 
of  paroxysms  with  remissions,  being  of  a  griping,  constrictive,  or  twisting 
character.  It  is  most  marked  near  the  pylorus,  but  may  be  felt  running 
across  the  epigastrium,  or  even  up  along  the  oesophagus.  Pressure  gives 
marked  relief,  the  patient  either  sitting  up  and  making  firm  pressure  over 
the  stomach,  lying  upon  the  abdomen,  or  tossing  and  rolling  about.  Often 
a  feeling  of  sickness  is  experienced,  and  the  pain  may  be  eased  by  vomit- 
ing. More  or  less  prostration  is  frequently  observed,  and  occasionally  even 
severe  collapse,  with  cold  and  clammy  sweats,  a  very  feeble  and  slow  pulse, 
and  fluttering  of  the  heart,  which  condition  may  actually  terminate  in 
death.  Sometimes  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  stomach  can  be  felt 
externally.  If  they  continue  for  some  time  a  little  soreness  and  tender- 
ness remain,  but  these  sensations  soon  pass  off. 

Treatment. — Should  there  be  any  irritating  materials  in  the  stomach, 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard,  with  plenty  of  lukewarm  water, 
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should  be  given  immediately.  A  combination  of  spirits  of  ammonia, 
spirits  of  chloroform,  and  tincture  of  opium,  with  some  carminative,  will 
generally  relieve  the  pain.  If  there  is  acidity,  carbonate  of  soda  or  mag- 
nesia may  be  also  administered.  A  little  brandy  or  gin  with  hot  water  is 
often  very  beneficial.  The  continuous  external  application  of  dry  heat 
over  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  hot  plates  or  of  bags  containing  hot  bran 
or  salt,  is  most  soothing.  After  the  attack  it  may  be  well  to  clear  out  the 
alimentary  canal  by  means  of  a  b.isk  ptirgative, 

III.  Vomiting — Emesis. 

JEtiology. — The  act  of  vomiting  is  excited  either  through  some  reflex 
irritation,  or  by  a  direct  disturbance  of  the  brain,  affecting  the  stomach 
through  the  vagus  nerves.  Its  numerous  causes  may  be  classed  thus  :  1. 
Those  immediately  aHing  upon  the  stomachy  viz.,  irritating  materials  in 
its  interior,  whether  introduced  from  without  or  formed  there  ;  organic 
diseases  of  its  coats;  obstruction  at  the  pyloric  orifice;  external  pressure 
upon  the  organ,  or  its  displacement,  e.  g.^  hernia  of  the  stomach  through 
the  diaphragm.  2.  Reflex  irritation  from  other  sources^  particularly  the 
throat,  intestines  (hernia,  worms),  peritoneum,  female  genital  organs 
(especially  in  connection  with  pregnancy^,  and  testicles.  Reflex  vomiting 
also  accompanies  the  passage  of  a  gallstone  or  renal  calculus,  as  well  as 
other  complaints  attended  with  severe  pain.  It  may  arise  in  susceptible 
persons  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  taste,  or  sight,  or  even  from  a  sudden 
light.  The  vomiting  which  follows  severe  fits  of  coughing,  especially  in 
phthisis,  comes  mainly  under  this  head.  3.  Centric  or  cerebral  vomiting. 
The  chief  causes  coming  within  this  group  are  injury  to  or  disease  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  especially  meningitis,  cerebral  ausomia  or  conges- 
tion, a  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  the  poison  being  either  introduced  from 
without  (e.  g.f  alcohol  and  its  products,  tobacco,  tartar-emetic,  chloroform, 
opium  and  its  constituents,  lobelia),  or  being  generated  within  the  body, 
as  in  various  febrile  disorders,  especially  at  the  outset,  uraemia,  or  from  the 
inhalation  of  a  hot  and  tainted  atmosphere,  mere  nervous  shock  or  fright, 
hysteria  and  other  so  called  functional  nervous  derangements,  the  vomit- 
ing being  then  probably  the  result  of  disordered  circulation  and  the  im- 
agination of  unpleasant  things.  With  regard  to  sea-sickness  and  other 
allied  forms  of  vomiting,  such  as  that  brought  on  by  swinging,  these  cer- 
tainly come  mainly  within  the  cerebral  class,  but  several  theories  have 
been  proposed  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  peculiar  movements,  the  appearance  of  objects  in  motion, 
and  the  unpleasant  odore  and  sights  usually  present,  probably  all  aid  in 
inducing  sea-sickness,  though  some  authorities  regard  it  as  entirely  due  to 
a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  Vomiting  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom  in  migraine  or  sick  headache.  Morning  sickness  is  often 
associated  with  chronic  alcoholism,  being  partly  the  result  of  the  presence 
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of  deleterious  materials  in  the  blood,  partly  of  catarrh  of  the  throat  and 
stomach,  the  former  giving  rise  to  fits  of  cough.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  malingerers  can  sometimes  excite  vomiting  at  will. 

Clinical  Characters. — It  is  frequently  requisite  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  with  regard  to  vomiting  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis as  to  its  cause,  the  following  particulars  being  noted  :  1.  The  times 
and  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  2.  The  circumsUnices  under  which  it 
takes  place,  whether  spontaneously  only  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  after 
any  food  or  drink,  or  only  after  certain  articles  or  meals,  it  being  import- 
ant also  to  ascertain  the  quantity  necessary  to  induce  vomiting,  and  how 
soon  it  follows  the  introduction  of  the  exciting  materials  in  connection 
with  some  obvious  reflex  or  centric  cause,  such  as  cough,  irritation  in  the 
throat,  severe  pain,  a  bad  smell  or  taste,  smoking,  drinking,  or  mental 
disturbance,  in  certain  positions  or  on  change  of  posture.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  poisons  excite  vomiting,  and  suspicious  cases  might 
come  under  observation  needing  complete  and  cautious  investigation  as  to 
substances  which  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  some  of  these  might 
even  be  required  for  chemical  examination.  3.  The  sensations  preceding 
and  accompanying  the  act,  especially  noting  if  there  is  any  feeling  of  nausea, 
as  well  as  its  degree,  giddiness,  prostration,  or  pain.  4.  The  manner  in 
which  the  act  is  performed,  this  being  determined  by  personal  inspection  if 
possible,  especially  remarking  if  it  appears  to  be  originated  voluntarily, 
and  whether  it  is  performed  easily,  or  with  more  or  less  straining  and 
retching.  5.  The  after-effects,  particularly  as  regards  the  relief  of  gastric 
pain  or  its  intensification,  and  the  influence  upon  cerebral  symptoms.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  mere  violence  of  vomiting  may  occasion 
serious  lesions,  such  as  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  a  vessel,  apoplexy,  or 
hernia,  and  it  often  leaves  a  sense  of  soreness  over  the  abdomen.  6.  Ex- 
amination  of  the  vomited  matters.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglected,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  materials 
discharged  by  regurgitation  or  eructation,  or  brought  up  by  the  stomach- 
pump.  The  chief  points  to  be  noticed  are : .  a.  The  quantity  rejected. 
b.  The  taste,  as  perceived  by  the  patient,  c.  Odor,  d.  General  physical 
characters  as  to  color,  and  as  to  the  materials  of  which  the  vomited  mat- 
ters consist,  whether  of  different  kinds  of  food,  unaltered  or  in  various 
stages  of  digestion,  decomposition,  or  fermentation ;  unusual  substances 
introduced  from  without;  blood  or  altered  blood;  gastric  juice ;  watery 
fluid  ;  mucus ;  biliary  matters ;  faices ;  morbid  products,  such  as  calculi, 
worms,  hydatids,  portions  of  growths,  or  pus.  It  is  also  desirable  to  observe 
whether  the  vomit  is  frothy  or  yeasty- looking,  e.  Chemical  characters. 
The  reaction  should  always  be  taken  ;  and  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  make  a  chemical  analysis,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence  of 
prcxlucts  of  fermentation,  gases,  bile,  sugar,  urinary  comi)ounds,  or  inor- 
ganic or  organic  poisons.  Of  course  in  any  case  of  suspected  poisoning  a 
complete  analysis  must  be  performed.    /.  Microscopic  characters.    The  chief 
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microscopic  elements  to  be  looked  for  iu  vomited  matters  are  blood-corpus- 
cles, pus-cells,  cancer-cells,  echiuococci,  and  sarcinae  or  toruhe.  The  micro- 
scope is  also  of  use  in  detecting  certain  poisonous  substances.  Snrctnce  are 
vegetable  growths,  and  appear  as  little  oblong  rectangular  bodies,  in  shape 
resembling  minute  wool-packs,  being  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by- 
cross  lines  which  correspond  to  dissepiments,  these  being  again  subdivided 
by  fainter  lines,  so  that  in  all  they  make  up  sixty-four  divisions,  each  ulti- 
mate particle  consisting  of  an  elementary  square  cell.  Sarcina?  are  only 
found  in  acid  vomit,  which  usually  presents  well-marked  signs  of  having 
undergone  fermentation,  and  they  are  most  frequently  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  pyloric  obstruction. 

Diagnosis. — By  attention  to  the  particulars  just  considered,  aided  by 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  other  symptoms  present,  the  cause  of  vomit- 
ing can  generally  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to 
point  out  the  chief  distinctions  between  cerebral  and  gastric  vomiting. 

1.  Nausea  usually  precedes  and  attends  the  latter,  but  is  often  absent  in 
the  case  of  the  former.  2.  The  accompanying  symptoms  in  the  one  case 
point  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  to  the  stomach  ;  in 
the  other  to  the  brain,  head-symptoms  being  prominent.  3.  The  act  of 
vomiting  generally  relieves  any  nausea,  giddiness,  or  headache  which  may 
procede  it  when  it  is  gastric  in  origin  ;  such  is  not  the  case  with  cerebral 
vomiting. 

Treatment. — Vomiting  occurs  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances 
that  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
upon  which  its  treatment  should  be  conducted.  1.  The  cuiise  must  be 
sought  out  and  removed  if  possible.  Thus  an  emetic  is  not  uncommonly 
one  of  the  best  remedies  in  order  to  clear  out  the  stomach  of  irritant 
matters.  Any  reflex  excitement  must  also  be  subdued.  Patients  should 
be  told  to  aid  voluntarily  in  suppressing  vomiting  as  much  as  they  can, 
being  also  warned  against  bringing  it  on  by  coughing  or  any  such  act. 

2.  Attention  to  diet  is  all-important.  By  withdrawing  food  altogether,  or 
only  giving  very  small  quwitities  of  cool  or  iced  liquids,  especially  milk 
with  lime-water  or  soda-water,  or  brandy  with  weak  beef  tea  or  beef  juice, 
sickness  may  often  be  effectually  stopped.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  feeding  of  children,  as  vomiting  in  these  subjects  is  so 
commonly  due  merely  to  errors  in  this  respect.  3.  It  may  be  useful  to 
attend  to  certain  general  matters^  such  as  position,  rest,  and  free  veotilatioo. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  cerebral  vomiting  and  sea-sick- 
ness, against  which  absolute  rest  iu  the  horizontal  posture,  with  a  free 
supply  of  fresh  air,  may  aflTord  some  protection.  Pressure  by  meaos  of  a 
girdle  across  the  abdomen  has  been  recommended  to  prevent  sea-sickness. 
4.  The  chief  direct  remedies  for  the  relief  of  vomiting  are  the  sucking  of 
small  lumps  of  ice;  effervescent  draughts  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the 
latter  with  mucilage;  iced  champagne  or  brandy  with  soda-water;  opium, 
either  in  the  form  of  pill,  as  the  tincture  or  liquor  opii  aloDg  with  other 
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remedies,  or  in  an  enema  with  staroh;  morphia  in  pill,  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection, or  sprinkled  on  a  blistered  surface  over  the  epigastrium  ;  chloro- 
form, creasote  in  drop  doses  in  the  form  o£pill;  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite 
of  soda,  or  hyposulphites,  should  the  vomiting  depend  on  vegetable 
growths,  or  carbolic  acid  under  the  same  circumstances ;  nux  vomica  or 
minute  doses  of  strychnia,  the  last  mentioned  proving  wonderfully  effica- 
cious in  some  instances,  after  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  Bismuth, 
magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  also  valuable  under  certain  conditions. 
Dr.  Ringer  recommends  in  many  forms  of  vomiting  drop  doses  of  vinum 
ipecac,  every  hour  or  three  times  a  day  according  to  circumstances;  in 
others  he  finds  arsenic  useful.  It  is  desirable  to  make  all  draughts  as 
small  and  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  possible.  5.  External  applications 
over  the  epigastrium  are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  sinapisms,  a  small 
blister,  cold  by  means  of  the  ice-bag,  and  friction  with  chloroform  or  bel- 
ladonna liniment. 

IV.    H^.MATEMESIS. 

^TiOLOCiY. — Blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  As  a  rule  it  comes  from  the  vessels  of  this  organ,  being 
usually  capillary  in  its  origin,  but  sometimes  due  to  the  erosion  of  a  large 
vessel ;  it  may,  however,  be  derived  from  other  sources.  The  causes  of 
hiematemesis  may  be  thus  classified ;  1.  Traumatic,  from  external  violence 
over  the  epigastrium.  2.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  bloody  especially  in 
yellow  fever.  3.  Vicarious,  particularly  in  connection  with  deficient  men- 
struation. 4.  Injury  by  foreign  bodies  or  destructive  chemical  agents 
which  have  gained  access  into  the  stomach.  5.  Abnormal  conditions  af- 
fecting the  stomach  itself  Thus  haemorrhage  may  be  the  result  of  violent 
vomiting  and  retching,  congestion  from  any  cause,  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, cancer,  or  rarely  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or 
varicose  veins  in  the  stomach.  6.  Diseases  of  other  organs  and  structures, 
especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach.  These  chiefly  act  by  in- 
ducing extreme  mechanical  congestion,  which  may  follow  any  great  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  circulation,  but  especially  that  due  to  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  branches,  pressure  upon  the 
portal  trunk  or  vena  cava  inferior,  and  long-continued  cardiac  or  pulmon- 
ary aflTectious.  Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  often  attended  with  ha;ma- 
temesis,  which  is  then  partly  due  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  Splenic  dis- 
ease may  originate  this  symptom  in  both  ways.  Sometimes  a  neighboring 
disease,  e.  g.,  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  destroys  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
thus  opens  its  vessels.  Occasionally  an  abdominal  or  thoracic  aneurism 
bursts  into  this  organ.  It  is  stated  that  an  omental  hernia  may  drag  it 
downwards,  and  thus  lacerate  the  mucous  membrane.  7.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  blood  may  be  swallowed,  coming  either  from  the  oesophagus, 

mouth,  throat,  nose,  or  respiratory  organs.    The  blood  of  animals  also  is 
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purposely  swallowed  sometimes,  either  hy  hysterical  girls  or  by  malingerers, 
beiii<^  afterwards  rejected. 

Symi>t()Ms. — ILcmorrha^je  into  the  stomach  mav  not  be  attended  with 
any  external  indications,  either  because  the  blood  is  poured  out  so  abund- 
antly as  to  kill  instantly,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  in  very  small 
quantity.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  always,  there  is  either  some 
obvious  cause  of  the  ha?m<)rrhago,  or  it  is  preceded  by  symptoms  referable 
to  the  stomach,  or  by  signs  of  organic  disease  in  its  vicinity.  Usually  the 
blood  is  rejected,  either  by  a  mere  act  of  regurgitation,  or  in  most  eases  by 
more  or  less  violent  vomiting,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  act 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  bleeding.  The  quantity  of  blood  discharged  neces- 
sarily varies  much,  and  it  is  generally  more  or  less  mixed  with  food  and 
other  materials.  It^  characters  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  distinctive, 
it  being  non-aenited,  brown  or  black  in  color,  grumous,  often  resembling 
"colfce-grounds,"  soot,  or  tar,  and  acid  in  reaction.  Should  the  blood  be 
coagulated,  the  clots  are  broken  up,  irregular,  firm,  and  heavy.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  the  red  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  much  altered  in  shape 
or  destroyed,  and  pigment-granules  are  abundant.  Most  of  these  char- 
acters depend  upon  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  blood.  If  the 
blood  is  discharged  immediately  or  soon  after  its  escape  into  the  stomach, 
it  may  be  quite  bright  an<l  unaltered,  or  only  slightly  changed.  Cora- 
mcmly  some  of  it  passes  on  into  the  bowels,  giving  rise  to  tarry  stools. 
The  general  symptoms  indicating  loss  of  blood  will  of  course  be  present 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  hremorrhage. 

DiAciNOSis. — The  most  important  matter  is  to  distinguish  between 
hccmatemesi'f  and  hicmoptysh^  which  can  usually  be  done  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  points:  1.  The  age  of  the  patient,  ha^matemesis  being 
more  frequent  later  in  life  than  h:cmoptysis,  except  in  the  case  of  young 
women  who  are  the  subjects  of  perforating  ulcer.  2.  The  previous  and  ex- 
uting  i*ijn}])tomif^  as  indicating  some  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  one  or 
other  ibrm  of  ha?morrhage,  and  also  the  symptoms  immediately  premoni- 
tory to  the  attack,  in  the  one  case  pointing  generally  to  the  stomach,  in 
the  other  to  the  lungs.  3.  The  mode  of  diachartje  of  the  blood,  whether  by 
coughing  or  vomiting.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  vomiting 
may  be  excited  by  the  cough  in  hiomoptysis,  or  some  of  the  blood  may  be 
swallowed  and  afterwards  rejected  from  the  stomach.  4.  The  characters  of 
the  hfood,  as  already  described,  with  reference  to  color,  aeration,  general 
aspect,  reaction,  and  microscopic  appearance^s.  5.  In  hseraoptysia  some 
blood  usually  continues  to  be  discharged  in  the  expectoration  for  a  certain 
time  after  the  main  bulk  has  been  exj)elled,  which  is  not  the  case  in  hxema- 
temesis.  6.  Along  with  hjrmatemesis  altered  blood  is  usually  seen  in  the 
stool'*,  7.  Careful  phg.'iicai  examination  will  often  reveal  some  organic 
cause  likely  to  give  rise  either  to  pulmonary  or  gastric  haemorrhage,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  former,  there  may  be  rdles  indicating  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
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As  regarcL?  the  cause  of  hiematciuesis,  this  cau  only  be  made  out  by  a 
thorough  eonsideratiou  of  the  case  in  all  its  details.  Blood  coming  from 
above  may  be  usually  detected  by  local  examination  of  the  throat  and 
nose.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  against  mistaking  the  color  due  to  altered 
bile  or  iron  for  that  of  blood. 

TiiEATMENT. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  ha^matemesis  are  the  same 
as  for  other  haemorrhages.  In  addition  to  bodily  rest,  the  stomach  must 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  ai)solute  repose  in  severe  cases,  nutriment  being  ad- 
ministered only  by  enemata  ;  in  less  dangerous  cases  very  small  quantities 
of  cool  or  iced  liquids  being  alone  j)ermitted.  The  patient  should  swallow 
small  lumps  of  ice  at  frequent  intervals.  The  most  efficient  medicines  are 
gallic  acid  or  acetate  of  lead  in  full  doses,  combined  with  opium,  oil  of 
turpentine,  tincture  of  steel,  or  ergotin  subcutaneously.  Ice  may  be  ap- 
plied carefully  over  the  epigastrium.  It  is  very  important  to  check  any 
violent  efforts  at  vomiting  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  mucilage, 
morphia  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  or  an  enema  containing 
tincture  of  opium,  at  the  same  time  a  sinapism  being  applied  over  the 
epigastrium.  In  cases  of  capillary  hiemorrhage  dependent  on  congestion 
of  the  stomach  from  portal  obstruction,  a  saline  purgative  is  useful,  or  an 
aperient  enema.  Should  stimulants  be  required,  they  are  best  adminis- 
tered by  enemata.  Vicarious  hiemorrhage  must  be  treated  according  to 
ordinary  principles. 

V.  Dyspepsia — Indigestion. 

jETiOLOfJY. — Difficulty  and  imperfection  in  the  digestive  process  arise 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  either  in  connection  with  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  or  both  ;  and  affi?cting  all  articles  of  diet  alike,  or  only 
special  elements  of  food.  In  ordinary  language,  however,  dy^epsia  or 
indigedion  signifies  a  group  of  symptoms  depending  upon  interference 
with  the  gastric  digestion,  and  this  will  at  present  be  alone  considered. 
In  many  instances  it  is  merely  due  to  Junctional  disturbance  of  the 
stomach,  or  at  all  events  no  obvious  organic  disease  can  be  detected,  and 
it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  that  the  terms  are  often  limited  ;  the  same  symp- 
toms, however,  are  commonly  associated  with  different  forms  of  organic 
mischief,  and  in  the  subsequent  remarks  on  this  subject  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  alluding  to  these. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  general  may  be  grouped  under  certain  heads, 
according  to  the  following  arrangement: 

1.  Disorders  connected  tvith  the  diet,  namely,  excessive  eating,  too  rapid 
eating,  insufficient  mastication  and  insalivation  ;  this  being  especially 
associated  with  the  habit  of  *'  bolting  "  food,  or  being  due  to  absence  or 
irregularity  of  teeth,  particularly  in  old  people,  irregularity  in  meals,  or 
their  being  taken  too  frequently  or  the  reverse,  and  improper  quality  of 
food.    The  last  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  itself,  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  it  is  cooked,  or  upon  its  having  undergone  fermentation  or 
decomposition.  Liquids  not  uncommonly  cause  indigestion,  and  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold 
water  or  other  drinks  with  meals,  by  which  the  gastric  juice  is  much 
diluted ;  of  excessive  indulgence  in  tea,  or  sometimes  in  coffee,  and  abuse 
of  alcohol,  particularly  when  spirits  are  taken  at  frequent  intervals,  strong 
or  but  little  diluted.  Injudicious  use  of  sharp  condiments  with  foodsojne- 
times  originates  dyspepsia.  Idiosyncrasy  causes  some  individuals  to  suffer 
after  special  articles  of  diet,  which  are  usually  easily  digestible,  such  as 
milk  or  eggs. 

2.  Alterations  in  the  gastric  juice.  This  secretion  may  be  in  excess,  de- 
ficient even  to  complete  suppression,  or  of  morbid  quality.  The  principal 
changes  in  quality  are  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid,  deficiency  of  acid, 
pepsin,  or  both;  admixture  with  abundant  mucus  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
which  may  even  render  the  gastric  juice  alkaline,  and  the  addition  of 
abnormal  ingredients.  These  alterations  result  from  :  a.  Orgastic  affections 
of  the  stomach,  especially  mechanical  congestion,  inflammation,  degenera- 
tion and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  glands,  degeneration  of  the  vessels, 
ulceration,  and  cancer,  b.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  in  renal  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  pyrexial  conditions,  gout,  anaemia,  c.  General  want  of  tone, 
with  debility,  -d.  Nervous  disturbance.  Dr.  Fothergill  believes  that  dys- 
pepsia not  unfrequently  has  a  reflex  origin  in  connection  with  ovarian 
irritation. 

3.  Changes  affecting  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  The  expulsive  power 
of  the  stomach  may  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  want  of  muscular 
or  nervous  tone,  dilatation,  or  pyloric  obstruction  ;  or  its  movements  are 
irregular,  or  the  food  passes  out  too  soon,  before  it  is  properly  digested, 
either  in  consequence  of  undue  excitability  of  the  stomach,  or  of  imper- 
fection in  the  pyloric  valve. 

It  is  by  influencing  the  .!}ecre/ory  and  motor  functions  of  the  stomach  that 
many  of  the  ordinary  causes  aid  in  inducing  dyspepsia,  such  as  sedentary 
habits,  undue  exertion  either  just  before  or  after  a  meal,  habitual  consti- 
pation, abuse  of  narcotics,  tobacco,  tea,  or  alcohol,  excessive  study,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  or  any  form  of  mental  shock,  apd  venereal  excesses. 
Most  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  dyspeptic  symptoms  may 
be  entirely  due  to  disease  of  some  other  organ  than  the  stomach,  and  in 
any  ca^e  not  yielding  to  proper  treatment,  the  condition  of  the  principal 
organs  should  be  thoroughly  ascertained. 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  instance  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  general  out- 
line of  the  clinical  phenomena  which  are,  in  different  combinations,  ob- 
served in  case^  of  dyspe})sia,  and  then  to  indicate  the  special  characters 
of  the  main  varieties  of  the  complaint. 

Uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  experienced  over  the  epigas- 
trium, chiefly  after  meals,  either  ilue  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  itself,  or 
to  its  being  irritated  or  distended  by  the  materials  formed  as  the  result  of 
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the  imperfect  digestion.  Not  uncommonly  these  sensations  are  also  com- 
plained of  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders.  There 
^s  no  tenderness  as  a  rule.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  appetite  is  im- 
paired or  lost ;  some  patients,  however,  have  an  inclination  for  food,  but 
cannot  take  any,  or  they  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  certain  arti- 
cles of  diet ;  M'hile  others,  on  account  of  the  discomfort  which  is  produced, 
are  soon  satisfied.  Thirst  is  generally  absent,  but  may  be  a  prominent 
symptom.  From  the  decomposition  and  fermentation  of  food  result  flatu- 
lent distension,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  an<l  weight  in  the  epigastrium, 
acidity,  heartburn,  and  eructations.  It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the 
characters  of  the  eructations.  They  consist  of  gases,  various  liquids,  and 
undigested  food.  The  gases  arc  either  tasteless  and  odorless,  resulting 
from  fermentation,  or  they  have  some  peculiar  smell  and  taste,  of  which 
the  chief  are  those  resembling  fish  or  rotten  eggs,  both  being  associated 
either  with  deficiency  or  arrest  of  secretion,  and  the  last  being  directly 
due  to  decomposition  of  food  and  the  formation  of  hydric  sulphide.  The 
principal  liquid  eructations  include  the  watery  fluid  of  pyrosis,  and  mat- 
ters having  an  acid,  rancid,  or  bitter  taste.  Acid  eructations  indicate 
either  that  excess  of  gastric  juice  is  formed,  or  more  commonly  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  have  undergone  acid  fermentation.  Butyric  acid 
imparts  the  rancid  characters.  Bitter  eructations  are  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  bile.  Nausea  is  felt  in  many  cases,  but  vomiting  is  not  a  fre- 
quent symptom,  though  some  patients  endeavor  to  excite  the  act  after 
taking  foo<l,  in  order  to  relieve  their  discomfort.  The  bowels  are  usually 
disturbed  in  their  functions,  as  indicated  by  constipation,  or  in  some  in- 
stances by  diarrhoea,  colicky  pains,  flatulence,  and  borborygmi,  and  the 
passage  of  fetid  gas.  The  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat  are  generally  in  an 
abnormal  state,  but  they  present  different  appearances  in  the  diflferent  va- 
rieties of  indigestion.     The  breath  is  also  frequently  oflTensive. 

The  general  and  other  remote  symptoms  previously  described  as  being 
associated  with  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  present  in  variable 
combinations  in  dyspeptic  cases. 

Varieties. — The  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  are  usually  recognized  are 
as  follows : 

I.  Acute  Dyspepsia. — This  may  come  on  in  an  individual  habitually 
quite  free  from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  it  may  be  merely  an  exacerbation 
of  a  previously  existing  morbid  state.  It  is  diflScult  to  determine  precisely 
what  the  morbid  condition  is  in  many  cases  of  acute  dysj)epsia,  but  unques- 
tionably in  a  good  number  of  such  cases  there  is  gastric  catarrh,  while 
others  are  merely  instances  of  migraine  or  so-called  sick  headache.  Some 
cases  are,  however,  true  examj)les  of  simple  dyspepsia,  arising  either  from 
some  error  in  diet,  or  as  the  result  of  interference  with  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  owing  to  nervous  disturbance  from  emotion,  overexertion,  or 
other  causes. 

The  symptoms  difler  much  in  intensity  and  duration,  but  are  liable  to 
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be  particularly  severe  in  children.  They  come  on  shortly  after  a  meal, 
usually  in  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  are  more  or  less  of  the  following 
nature  :  Uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  a  feeling  of  heaviness 
and  fulness,  or  sometimes  cramplike  sensations,  but  no  tenderness;  com- 
plete distaste  for  food  ;  thirst;  nausea  or  vomiting  of  undigested  food  and 
other  matters,  such  as  mucus,  acids,  or  bile,  which  affords  relief;  eructa- 
tions of  gases,  either  tasteless  and  odorless  or  like  rotten  eggs,  as  well  as 
of  acids  ;  heartburn  ;  a  large  and  moist  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  white 
or  yellow  fur,  and  sometimes  presenting  enlarged  and  red  papillai,  disa- 
greeable taste  and  breath  ;  constipation  usually,  but  occasionally  diarrhoea 
with  colicky  pains.  The  general  symptoms  are  usually  very  pronounced, 
and  there  is  not  uncommonly  a  sense  of  extreme  illness  and  depression, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia,  the  skin  being  dry.  Herpes  about  the 
face  or  general  urticaria  may  break  out.  The  urine  is  generally  concen- 
trated, and  deposits  lithates  ;  occasionally  there  is  slight  albuminuria.  In 
infants  there  may  be  high  fever  or  convulsions.  Probably  many  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  gastric  remittent  fever  in  such  subjects  are  merely  exam- 
ples of  acute  dyspepsia,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms  assuming  a  remit- 
tent type. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  dyspepsia  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
slighter  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  which  will  be  presently  described.  It  is 
important  to  remove  speedily  all  irritant  matters  by  means  of  emetics  or 
aperients, 

'  II.  Chronic  Dyspepsia. — 1.  Atonic. — Most  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia belong  to  this  variety,  being  ajjsociated  with  genenil  debility,  anae- 
mia, want  of  tone  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  or  sometimes  with  degen- 
eration of  the  peptic  glands.  The  gastric  juice  is  deficient,  and  muscular 
activity  is  impaired.  The  sensations  in  the  epigastrium  are  mainly  those 
of  weight,  fulness,  and  discomfort  after  food,  without  actual  pain  or  ten- 
derness, pressure  often  affording  relief.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  in  the 
intervals  a  constant  sense  of  sinking  in  the  epigastrium.  Occasionally 
(Bsophagismus  is  experienced.  There  is  a  disinclination  for  food,  and  al.so 
not  un frequently  for  drink.  Digestion  is  much  delayed,  and  a  quantity  of 
foul  gas  is  formed,  as  well  as  acids  and  rancid  matters,  there  being  hence 
much  flatulence,  with  various  eructations.  The  tongue  is  large  and  marked 
with  the  teeth,  pale,  flabby,  moist,  and  usually  more  or  less  furred,  but  it 
may  be  quite  clean.  The  mouth  and  throat  are  also  often  pallid,  flabby, 
and  relaxed,  and  the  breath  is  generally  disagreeable.  As  a  rule  there  is 
habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  the  stools  being  firm,  pale,  deficient  in 
bile,  and  offensive.  The  general  symptoms  are  well  marked  usually,  the 
pulse  being  feeble,  wanting  in  tone,  and  easily  hurried ;  the  skin  cool,  soft, 
and  clammy,  with  a  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  the 
urine  often  abundant  and  watery.  The  nervous  symptoms  incline  chiefly 
to  languor,  apathy,  and  indisposition  for  any  effort.  Oppression  across  the 
chest,  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  palpitation,  are  often  complaiaed  of. 
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2.  Irritative. — Probably  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia  thus  named  a  condi- 
tion 0^ chronic  gadritis  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Actual  pain 
or  a  sense  of  burning  is  experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by  food, 
and  generally  accompanied  with  a  little  tenderness.  Heartburn  and 
acidity  are  also  common  symptoms.  Appetite  is  impaired,  but  thirst  is 
usually  felt,  especially  for  cool  drinks.  Occasionally  vomiting  takes  place, 
or  it  is  excited  in  order  to  relieve  symptoms,  while  nausea  is  often  felt. 
Eructations  arc  frequent,  but  are  not  fetid  as  a  rule.  The  tongue  tends 
to  be  contracted  and  red,  especially  at  the  tips  and  edges,  with  enlarged 
papillse;  it  may  either  be  furred  or  clean.  The  throat  also  is  frequently 
^n  an  irritable  condition,  being  reddened  and  granular,  or  sometimes  pre- 
senting follicular  ulcers.  Though  constipation  is  the  rule,  from  time  to 
time  diarrhoea  with  colicky  pains  is  apt  to  set  in.  The  skin  tends  to  be 
hot  and  dry,  the  palms  and  soles  having  a  burning  sensation,  and  some- 
times a  cutaneous  eruption  breaks  out.  The  pulse  is  frequent.  The  urine 
is  often  concentrated  and  deficient  in  quantity,  depositing  lithates  on  stand- 
ing. The  nervous  disturbance  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  irritability  and 
petulance,  with  restlessness.     There  may  be  considerable  emaciation. 

3.  Nervous. — A  variety  of  dyspepsia  has  been  described  by  this  term, 
in  which  the  prominent  symptom  is  pain  after  food,  supposed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  observed  chiefly  in  young 
women.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  form  of  gastralgia,  and  may  either  exist 
alone  or  associated  with  other  kinds  of  dyspepsia. 

4.  One  form  of  indigestion  <leserves  special  notice,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommonly  met  with,  especially  in  out-patient  hospital  practice,  in  which 
there  is  an  excellent  appetite,  and  no  particularly  unpleasant  sensations 
are  felt  after  food,  but  almost  as  soon  as  this  is  taken  it  seems  to  pass  out 
of  the  stomach,  owing  to  this  organ  being  in  an  irritable  condition,  or  to 
incompetency  of  the  pylorus,  then  rapidly  traverses  the  intestines,  giving 
rise  to  borborygmi  and  colicky  pains,  and  is  speedily  followed  by  diar- 
rha^a,  the  stools  consisting  chiefly  of  undigested  food.  Hence  there  is  a 
constant  craving  for  food,  and  a  sense  of  considerable  exhaustion  or  pros- 
tration is  often  experienced  after  the  passage  of  a  stool.  In  some  instances 
this  course  of  events  only  occurs  the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  in  others 
it  follows  every  meal,  and  may  thus  cause  serious  loss  of  flesh.  In  some 
cases  under  my  care  the  symptoms  have  been  apparently  due  to  the  habit 
of  excessive  smoking,  or  to  overindulgence  in  hot  tea. 

Treatment. — This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  aflections. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

ACUTE  OASTBIC  CATARBH— ACUTE  OASTBITIS. 

^Etiology. — Exciting  Causes. — 1.  The  ordinary  exciting  cause  of  acute 
inflamniatioD  of  the  stomach  is  i^ome  direct  invitation  of  its  mucous  surface, 
either  mechanical  or  chemical,  and  set  up  by  food  or  drink,  foreign  bodies, 
or  poisons.  Food  may  excite  inflammation  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned 
under  acute  dyspepsia.  Certain  irritants  require  special  notice,  namely, 
very  hot  or  cold  substances,  alcoholic  liquids,  either  taken  in  excess  or 
insufficiently  diluted,  sharp  condiments,  tartar  emetic,  and  arsenic.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last  two  have  been  frequently  administered 
for  poisonous  purposes,  and  arsenic  may  be  inhaled  from  certain  green 
and  other  papers  used  for  papering  rooms.  2.  More  or  less  gastric  catarrh 
is  commonly  present  in  the  course  of  various  diseaseSj  especially  in  many 
of  the  exanthemata,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  and  sometimes  in  diph- 
theria, pneumonia,  puerperal  fever,  gout,  acute  rheumatism,  and  other 
febrile  complaints.  3.  The  membrane  lining  the  stomach  may  be  aflfected 
along  with  other  mucous  surfaces,  as  the  result  of  taking  cold.  4.  Drink- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  cold  wafer  while  the  body  is  heated  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  cause  of  gastric  catarrh.  5.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
afl?ection  occurs  occasionally  as  an  epidemic^  attended  w^ith  pyrexia.  6. 
Gastritis  arises  in  connection  with  starvation,  but  is  then  probably  origi- 
nated indirectly. 

As  regditdi^  predisposing  caxiseSy  it  may  be  stated  that  children,  elderly  or 
feeble  persons,  and  those  who  habitually  suffer  from  a  disordered  stomach, 
are  more  liable  than  other  individuals  to  attacks  of  gastritis  from  errore 
in  diet  and  other  slight  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hypera?mia  of  the  membrane  has  been 
observed  during  life  in  cases  of  gastritis  where  a  fistulous  opening  into  the 
stomach  txisted,  but  it  may  completely  disappear  after  death.  The  red- 
ness is  punctiform  or  capillary,  and  usually  in  isolated  patches ;  in  cases 
of  irritant  poisoning,  however,  intense  redness  may  be  seen  over  the  entire 
surface,  though  generally  more  marked  on  the  top  of  the  rugs&.  Small 
extravasations  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  the  usual  cloudiness  or 
opacity  observed  in  mucous  inflammations,  with  swelling  and  thickening 
of  the  membrane,  and  diminution  in  consistence.  Superficial  erosions  or 
ulcerations  and  follicular  ulcers  are  visible  in  many  cases.  In  exceptional 
instances,  when  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  sloughs  form,  or  sup- 
puration is  set  up  in  the  submucous  tissue.  Very  rarely  croupous  or  diph- 
theritic deposits  have  been  observed.  The  secreting  structures  undergo 
important  changes.    The  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  tubuli  become  enlarged 
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and  multiply,  while  numerous  granules  and  fat-globules  form,  so  that  the 
tubuli  are  distended.  The  solitary  and  lenticular  glands  are  much  in- 
creased in  size.  Gastric  juice  is  not  properly  secreted,  but  the  surface 
of  the  membrane  is  covered  with  a  thick  ropy  mucus,  alkaline  in  reac- 
tion, and  containing  a  large  number  of  young  cells.  Between  the  glands 
also  there  is  a  multiplication  of  cells,  the  lymphatic  tissue  being  in- 
creased. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  appearances  vary  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  and  cause  of  the  inflammation.  When  gastritis  is  the 
result  of  irritant  poisoning,  it  often  presents  special  characters,  and  deposits 
of  the  poisonous  substance  may  be  observed,  or  actual  destruction  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  may  take  place.  For  a  description  of  the  ap|)ear- 
ances  characteristic  of  the  several  poisons,  reference  must  be  made  to 
toxicological  works. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  attending  inflammation  of  the  stomach  are 
usually  loc<il  and  general,  but  they  present  wide  differences  in  their  inten- 
sity and  gravity  in  different  cases.  The  morbid  change  may  vary  from  a 
slight  superficial  catarrh  of  the  mucous  lining  to  an  extensive  and  violent 
inflammation,  and  the  clinical  phenomena  present  corresponding  varia- 
tions in  degree. 

Local. — Pain  over  the  epigastrium  is  almost  invariable,  and  may  be 
very  intense.  In  character  it  is  often  hot  and  burning ;  or  it  shoots  in 
different  directions,  especially  towards  the  back.  In  some  cases  there  is 
merely  a  sense  of  aching  and  soreness,  or  uneasiness  and  weight.  These 
sensations  are  increased  by  food,  by  the  act  of  coughing,  or  by  a  deep 
inspiration.  They  are  often  relieved  by  vomiting,  but  in  some  cases  this 
act  aggravates  the  suffering,  especially  if  accompanied  with  violent  retch- 
ing. When  the  pain  is  very  intense,  there  may  be  spasm  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Tenderness  is  always  present,  even  when  pain  is  not  complained 
of  spontaneously.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  retching  are  prominent  symp- 
toms, anything  that  is  swallowed  being  usually  rejected  at  once.  The 
vomited  matters  contain  much  mucus,  saliva,  often  bile,  and  not  uncom- 
monly a  little  blood  or  "coffee-grounds"  material.  There  is  complete 
anorexia,  with  urgent  thirst,  particularly  for  cool  drinks.  The  tongue  is 
frequently  small,  red,  and  irritable,* especially  at  the  tip  and  margins;  or 
it  may  be  furred  in  the  centre,  smooth,  with  a  tendency  to  dryness  ;  or 
large,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  the  papilhe  being  enlarged. 
The  mouth  is  slimy,  and  an  unpleasant  taste  is  experienced.  Constipa- 
tion or  diarrhoea  may  be  present,  according  to  the  state  of  the  intestines. 
The  lips  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  herpes. 

General. — In  some  forms  of  gastritis  premonitory  symptoms  are  ob- 
served, such  as  chills  or  slight  rigors,  fcverishness,  and  general  malaise. 
During  the  attack  pyrexia  is  frequently  present,  though  seldom  to  a 
marked  degree,  except  in  children,  with  restlessness,  headache,  nervous 
depression,  and  sleeplessness.    In  severe  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
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inflammation  is  the  result  of  poisoning,  there  is  often  great  prostration  and 
collapse,  with  a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  pincheS  and  anxious  features,  and 
a  very  rapid,  weak,  and  small  pulse.  Hiccough  is  sometimes  a  most 
troublesome  symptom,  and  the  breathing  may  be  much  hurried. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  above  described,  if  present  to  any  marked 
degree,  are  quite  characteristic  of  gastritis;  but  in  mild  cases,  or  when 
mere  ga:?tric  catarrh  occurs  as  a  complication  of  fevers,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  diagnose  this  affection  positively.  The  tongue  often  gives  useful  indi- 
cations under  these  circumstances.  When  there  is  much  pyrexia,  consti- 
tuting the  so-called  gastric  fevers  typhoid  fever  may  be  simulated  at  first. 
An  important  matter  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of  gastritis  is  the  de- 
termination of  its  cause  in  any  particular  case.  When  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  this  complaint  are  present  in  an  intense  degree,  it  must 
always  be  specially  borne  in  mind  that  they  may  be  due  to  the  action  of 
some  irritant  poison,  either  accidentally  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or 
wilfully  administered. 

Prognosis. — Generally  this  is  favorable,  except  when  the  gastritis  is 
the  result  of  poisoning,  or  when  it  assumes  a  severe  character,  and  attacks 
weak  persons,  very  old  or  young  individuals,  or  those  suffering  from  acute 
febrile  diseases.     In  some  cases  gastric  catarrh  tends  to  become  chronic. 

Treatment. — 1.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  stomach  causing  irritation, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  this  exciting  cnuscy  by  means  of 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  mustard,  or  ipecacuanha,  with  plenty  of 
lukewarm  water,  or  by  the  stomach-pump,  if  necessary.  A  -purgative  at 
the  outlet  is  often  useful,  such  as  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  black 
draught,  castor-oil,  or  a  draught  containing  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia;  in  some  cases  an  enema  may  be  advantageously  employed.  It 
is  decidedly  objectionable  to  administer  purgatives  repeatedly,  but,  if  nec- 
essary, an  enema  may  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

2.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed^  and  it  is  most  important  to 
allow  the  stomach  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,  either  complete  or  partial 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  dangerous  cases  no  food  should 
be  taken  by  the  mouth,  but  nutrient  enemata  administered  instead.  If 
food  is  f)ermitted,  it  must  be  entirely  of  a  liquid  character,  or  only  thick- 
ened with  some  farinaceous  substance,  and  given  in  small  quantities  at 
regular  intervals.  Milk  diluted  with  lime-water  or  soda-water,  or  mixed 
with  a  little  arrowroot  or  corn  flour,  weak  beef  tea,  or  mutton  or  chicken 
broth,  are  the  most  suitable  articles  of  diet.  The  patient  must  be  pre- 
vented from  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  usually  much 
craved  for,  but  may  suck  small  lumps  of  ice  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
this  gives  much  relief.  As  a  rule  stimulants  are  not  required,  but  some- 
times brandy  in  small  doses,  well  diluted,  or  mixed  with  soda-water,  milk, 
or  beef  tea,  seems  to  be  decidedly  beneflcial,  or  a  little  champagne  with 
soda-water  may  be  given.    Should  there  be  much  prostratioDy  oonsiderB- 
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ble   quantities  of  alcoholic   stimulants   may  be   called   for,  and  if  the 
stomach  will  not  bear  them,  they  must  be  administered  by  enema. 

3.  The  prominent  symptovis  are  most  effectually  alleviated  by  the  ad- 
minis?tration  of  antacids  and  sedatives.  Among  the  most  serviceable  reme- 
dies may  be  mentioned  a  combination  of  bismuth  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  opium,  iced  efforvescent  draughts  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
potash,  or  soda,  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  tincture  of  cardamoms,  solid 
opium,  grain  i-j,  or,  better  still,  morphia,  grain  i-1  ;  hydrocyanic  acid, 
iTjjiij-v,  with  a  little  mucilage;  magnesia  and  the  alkalies,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  some  of  the  other  remedies.  Either  of  these  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  make  each  dose  of  the  medicine  as  small  in  quantity 
as  possible.  The  alternation  of  efferrescents  with  an  opium  or  morphia 
pill  is  frequently  attended  with  the  best  results.  In  treating  children  of 
course  due  caution  must  be  exercised  in  employing  the  powerful  drugs 
mentioned  above. 

4.  Local  Treatment, — In  cases  of  severe  gastritis  it  might  be  advisable 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  but  venesection  is  never  re- 
quired. The  constant  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over  the  abdomen, 
by  means  of  poulticas,  fomentations,  or  spongio-piline,  is  highly  beneficial. 
Cold  is  employed  by  some  practitioners.  Sinapisms  are  sometimes  of  use, 
but  more  severe  forms  of  counter-irritation  are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  When 
gastritis  arises  from  retrocedent  gout,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  excite 
inflammation  in  the  joints. 

5.  Much  care  is  needed  during  convalescence,  as  regards  diet,  hygienic 
management,  and  medicinal  treatment.  Various  remedies  employed  in 
the  more  chronic  complaints,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  are  of 
much  service  if  given  with  due  precautions,  such  as  the  vegetable  bitters, 
alkalies,  acids,  pepsin,  and  preparations  of  iron.  The  state  of  the  bowels 
must  be  attended  to,  and  mild  purgatives  administered  if  required.  Vichy 
and  Seltzer  waters  are  often  beneficial,  when  taken  in  moderation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHBOJSIIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
I.  Chronic  Gastritis — Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh. 

-Etiology. — In  its  more  or  less  chronic  form  gastric  catarrh  is  met 
with  :  1.  Occasionally  as  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack,  2.  As  the  result  of 
constant  or  repeated  irrUaiion  of  the  stomach,  particularly  by  indigestible 
food,  tea,  alcohol,  purgatives,  stimulant  and  bitter  medicines,  hot  condi- 
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ments,  and  arsenic.  3.  In  connection  with  chronic  organic  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  especially  cancer,  ulceration,  and  albuminoid  disease.  4.  From 
inierference  with  the  portal  circulation,  which  leads  to  persistent  mechanical 
congestion  of  the  stomach.  5.  Associated  with  constitutional  disorders, 
particularly  phthisis,  renal  disease,  gout,  syphilis,  or  any  low  general  con- 
dition of  the  system. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  color  of  the  mucous  lining  is  changed, 
there  being  increased  vascularity,  and  the  vesj-els  may  be  permanently  dis- 
tended ;  frequently,  especially  if  there  has  been  mechanical  congestion  as 
well,  portions  of  the  surface  are  seen  to  be  gray,  slate-colored,  or  almost 
black,  from  altered  blood-pigment.  Small  hajmorrhagic  erosions  are  not 
uncommon.  The  surface  is  often  covered  with  a  thick  tenacious  mucus. 
One  of  the  most  important  changes  is  a  thickening  of  the  membrane,  ac- 
companied with  increased  firmness  and  toughness,  sometimes  so  marked 
that  it  has  a  leathery  feel,  although  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  slight 
superficial  softening.  More  or  less  opacity  is  also  observed,  some  spots 
appearing  quite  opaque  and  white  from  fatty  degeneration.  Mammilla- 
tion  is  a  common  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus.  The  intimate 
changes  which  occur  have  been  described  by  Wilson  Fox,  Fenwick,  Hand- 
held Jones,  and  other  observers  as  an  increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue, 
including  the  lymphatic  elements,  distension  of  the  solitary  glands,  altera- 
tions in  the  gland  structures  here  and  there,  in  the  way  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  destruction  of  their  epithelium,  thickening  of  their  membrane, 
contraction  and  puckering,  formation  of  minute  cysts,  or  atrophy  and 
sometimes  fatty  degeneration  of  the  entire  membrane  in  spots,  including 
the  small  vessels.  The  mammillation  may  be  due  to  the  enlarged  glands, 
or  to  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  surround  them. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  which  are 
most  characteristic  of  chronic  gastritis  are  considerable  uneasiness  over 
the  stomach,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  actual  pain,  though  this  is  never 
severe,  generally  increased  soon  after  meals,  especially  aft«r  taking  hot  or 
spiced  articles  ;  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness ;  a  sense  of  heat  and  burn- 
ing, sometimes  extending  over  the  chest ;  frequent  heartburn,  with  acidity, 
and  acid  or  gaseous  eructations ;  impaired  appetite,  the  patient  being  soon 
satisfied,  though  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  emptiness  and  longing  for  food; 
thirst,  especially  for  cool  drinks,  often  particularly  marked  between  meals 
and  in  the  evenings ;  a  small,  bright-red,  raw-looking,  and  sore  tongue, 
with  enlarged  and  red  papillae,  or  the  last  condition  alone,  there  being 
usually  more  or  less  fur  as  well,  though  in  some  cases  the  tongue  seems 
abnormally  clean  ;  an  irritable  or  catarrhal  condition  of  the  lips,  mouth, 
and  throat,  sometimes  accompanied  with  aphthae  or  follicular  ulceration ; 
hot  and  disagreeable  breath  ;  intestinal  disturbances,  in  the  way  either  of 
constipation  with  pale  and  dry  stools,  or  of  diarrhoea  with  lienteric  stoolsi 
as  well  as  flatulence,  and  colicky  pains.  There  is  oflen  a  feeling  of  sick- 
ness, but  actual  vomiting  is  only  common  in  certain  forms  of  gastrio 
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catarrh,  viz.,  when  it  is  associated  with  chronic  alcoholism,  renal  disease, 
or  portal  congestion,  sickness  being  then  frequently  a  prominent  symptom 
in  the  mornings  and  after  meals.  In  some  cases  a  large  amount  of  alkaline 
mucus  is  brought  up,  when  the  affection  is  termed  gasfrorrluea. 

The  general  system  suffers  more  or  less  as  a  rule,  there  being  the  various 
nervous  and  reflex  symptoms  previously  described,  often  accompanied  with 
loss  of  flesh  and  debility  ;  sallowness  or  slight  jaundice  ;  a  little  pyrexia, 
especially  in  the  evenings  and  after  food  or  stimulants,  accompanied  with 
a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  palms  and  soles,  and 
flushing  of  the  face.  The  urine  is  frequently  disordered,  depositing  urates 
abundantly,  or  in  some  cases  phosphates  or  oxalates.  Cutaneous  erup- 
tions are  not  uncommon.   Sometimes  signs  of  premature  decay  are  evident. 

• 

II.  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 

Some  writers  describe* all  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  under  one  group, 
but  it  is  better  to  distinguish  two  chief  forms,  viz.,  (a)  the  perforating 
ulcer,  characterized  by  its  tendency  to  perforation  ;  and  (b)  the  chronic 
ulcer,  which  is  attended  with  much  thickening  of  tissues.  There  are  other 
varieties  of  less  importance. 

-^]tiology. — On  the  whole  females  are  more  subject  to  gastric  ulcer 
than  males.  It  is  most  common  between  18  and  25  or  80  years  of  age, 
and  in  advanced  life.  The  perforating  ulcer  is  most  frequent  in  young 
females,  the  chronic  in  old  males.  Among  the  causes  to  which  gastric 
ulceration  has  been  mainly  attributed  are  intemperance,  bad  living,  mental 
anxiety,  tuberculosis,  various  lowering  diseases,  disorders  of  menstruation, 
suppression  of  hajmorrhoidal  flux,  pregnancy,  and  the  rapid  healing  of 
cutaneous  ulcers.  Much  doubt  exists,  however,  on  this  matter,  and  often 
the  morbid  condition  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  cause. 

With  respect  to  the  pathological  cause  of  the  disease,  gastric  ulcer  is 
consi<lered  by  most  authorities  to  originate  in  an  interference  with  the 
supply  of  blood  to  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
the  vitality  of  which  becomes  thus  impaired,  so  that  it  is  acted  upon 
by  the  gastric*  juice  and  destroyed,  the  deeper  tissues  being  subsequently 
attacked  in  the  same  way.  This  imperfect  vascular  supply  may  result 
from  extensive  extravasation  into  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  embolism, 
degeneration  or  narrowing  of  the  arteries,  or,  rarely,  submucous  suppura- 
tion. Some  pathologists  regard  ulceration  in  the  stomach  as  being  in- 
variably the  consequence  of  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  perforating  ulcer,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  early  stage  of  ulceration,  may  be  seen  in  various  stages 
of  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  beginning  with  the  mucous 
membrane  and  extending  towards  the  peritoneum.  Its  edges  are  even  and 
clean  cut,  as  if  punched  out,  without  any  thickening,  and  as  each  subse- 
quent coat  is  destroyed  over  a  smaller  area  than  that  above  it,  the  ulcer 
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has  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  the  apex  beiug  next  the  peritoueum,  and 
the  margin  of  each  layer  being  well-defined.  The  floor  is  smooth,  but 
may  be  sloughy  or  covered  with  extra vasa ted  blood. 

After  the  chronic  ulcer  has  existed  for  some  time,  its  margins  and  floor 
become  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  nu- 
cleated and  granular  substance  which  subsequently  develops  into  imperfect 
fibrous  tissue.  The  different  layers  become  matted  together  over  a  variable 
extent,  but  the  ulcer  remains  distinctly  conical  or  funnel-shaped,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  being  inverted.  Granulations  are  sometimes  seen  on  its 
surface.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  this  condition  of  the  ulcer  Arm 
adhesions  tend  to  form  between  the  stomach  and  neighboring  organs,  by 
which  the  evils  of  perforation  are  prevented. 

The  superficial  form  of  gastric  ulcer  is  usually  circular  or  oval  at  first, 
but  it  may  become  irregular,  either  from  extension  or  from  the  coalescence 
of  two  or  more  ulcers.  The  size  generally  varies  from  ^  inch  to  1  or  1^ 
inches  in  diameter,  but  it  may  reach  as  much  as  5  or  6  inches  in  length. 
Usually  there  is  only  one  ulcer,  but  two  or  more  are  sometimes  found,  or 
cicatrices  of  former  ulcers  may  be  observed.  The  most  frequent  seats  of 
ulceration  are  the  posterior  surface,  the  neighborhood  of  the  smaller  cur- 
vature, and  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus  ;  it  is  rare  on  the  anterior  surface, 
near  the  greater  curvature,  or  at  the  cardiac  end.  Chronic  ulcer  is  most 
frequent  near  the  pylorus. 

The  mucous  membrane  around  the  ulcer  may  be  quite  healthy,  or  it 
presents  signs  of  hiemorrhage  and  extravasation,  polypoid  vegettitions,  or 
acute  or  chronic  catarrh. 

Cicatrization  irequently  occurs,  generally  by  granulation,  and  the  cicatrix 
may  be  either  smooth  or  puckered,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  much  thicken- 
ing, contraction,  and  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  stomach,  in  some  in- 
stances leading  to  stricture,  especially  at  the  pyloric  end,  or  causing  the 
organ  to  assume  various  distorted  shapes.  Sometimes  an  ulcer  does  not 
completely  cicatrize,  or  it  heals  at  one  spot  while  it  extends  to  another. 

Perforation  is  very  liable  to  happen  if  there  is  no  thickening  or  adhesion, 
especially  when  the  ulcer  is  so  situated  that  it  is  subject  to  much  disturb- 
ance by  movement  and  distension  of  the  stomach,  or  where  adhesions 
cannot  easily  form,  as  in  the  anterior  wall  or  near  the  smaller  curvature. 
AVhen  perforation  takes  place,  the  peritoneum  forms  a  small  slough,  and 
then  gives  way  by  a  small  sharply-defined  or  slightly  torn  opening.  If 
adhesions  have  formed  the  coats  may  be  d^troyed  completely  without  any 
immediate  harm  resulting,  and  ultimately  even  considerable  portions  of 
contiguous  organs.  In  some  cases  the  thickened  peritoneum  is  distended 
in  the  form  of  a  pouch. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  gastric  ulcer  is  unattended  with  any  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  and  its  existence  is  only  revealed  by  some  serious  event, 
such  as  perforation,  or  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel.  In  many  instanoes 
the  clinical  phenomena  are  for  a  time  but  ill-defined  and  obscure,  eipe- 
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cially  in  tlic  chronic  form  of  ulceration.  The  symptoms  which  are  sug- 
gestive of  ulcer  may  be  thus  summarized  :  1.  Severe  localized  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  of  aching,  gnawing,  or  burning  character,  or  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  sickness  and  prostration,  persistent,  but  increased  after  food, 
especially  after  certain  articles,  such  as  hot  tea.  2.  Local  tenderness  on 
pressure.  3.  Vomiting,  particularly  after  taking  any  food  or  drink  ;  this 
act  not  being  attended  with  much  nausea  or  retching  as  a  rule,  and  gen- 
erally affording  relief  to  the  pain,  while  the  vomited  matter  sometimes 
contains  sarcime  venirieullf  or  fragments  of  the  stomach  tissues.  4.  Iliema- 
temesis,  either  due  to  capillary  rupture  or  to  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel, 
and  generally  followed  by  raeljena.  5.  Various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such 
as  flatulence,  eructations,  pyrosis,  deranged  appetite,  and  constipation  or 
occasional  diarrluva.  6.  More  or  less  general  wasting  and  debility,  which 
may  be  accompanied  with  a  dull,  earthy,  cachectic  aspect,  or  in  young 
females  with  a  marked  ana)mic  or  chlorotic  tint ;  the  menstrual  functions 
being  also  usually  much  disturbed  in  these  subjects. 

There  are  some  points  of  importance  which  require  comment.  The 
exact  site  of  the  pain  will  vary  with  that  of  the  ulcer,  but  it  is  most 
commonly  felt  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  epigastrium  ;  if  the  ulcer  is  on 
the  posterior  surface,  the  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back,  or  one  side  of 
the  spine.  Movement  and  posture  often  influence  the  degree  of  suffering, 
and  it  is  frequently  aggravated  by  mental  emotion,  or  in  females  during 
the  menstrual  periods.  In  the  chronic  form,  pressure  not  uncommonly 
gives  marked  relief,  and  hence  some  patients  voluntarily  press  against  the 
epigastrium.  Occasionally  food  also  gives  ease,  instead  of  increasing  the 
pain.  Vomiting  is  chiefly  observed  when  an  orifice  or  its  vicinity  is 
affected,  especially  the  pyloric.  The  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
taking  of  food  and  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  sickness  or  aggravation 
of  suffering  will  often  indicate  the  situation  of  the  ulcer;  thus,  if  it  is 
near  the  cardiac  opening  these  effects  are  produced  immediately  j  if  about 
the  pylorus,  they  only  follow  after  some  time.  In  some  instances  the 
pyloric  orifice  is  permanently  obstructed,  and  the  stomach  becomes  con- 
sequently dilated ;  the  signs  of  which  will  be  presently  indicated.  No 
distinct  tumor  can  ever  be  felt,  but  occasionally,  when  there  is  much 
thickening  and  induration  about  the  pylorus,  this  can  be  made  out  by 
careful  manipulation.  The  tongue  is  often  abnormal,  but  has  no  special 
characters.  Salivation  is  said  to  occur  sometimes,  the  salivation  being 
deficient  in  sulphocyanides. 

The  character  and  severity  of  the  (genera/ symptoms  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  the  degree  of  interference  with  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  the  amount  and  frequency  of  h{emorrhage.  In  exceptional 
instances  of  perforating  ulcer  pyrexia  has  been  noticed. 

The  course  and  duration  of  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  are  very  variable.  As 
a  rule  they  are  of  a  chronic  nature,  but  occasionally  the  perforating  va- 
riety appears  to  be  rather  acute  in  its  progress.     Many  cases  terminate  in 
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cicatrization  and  recovery,  but  death  is  also  not  an  uncommon  event,  tak- 
ing place  either  suddenly  or  rapidly  from  perforation  or  haemorrhage,  or 
gradually  from  asthenia. 

III.  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

JEtiology. — Among  general  predisposing  causes  of  gastric  cancer  age 
is  the  most  important.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  50  and  60, 
but  the  complaint  may  be  met  with  from  30  to  70,  and,  exceptionably, 
even  beyond  these  extremes.  The  male  sex,  hereditary  tendency,  a  high 
social  position,  and  mental  anxiety  are  also  believed  to  predispose  to  gastric 
cancer.  As  heal  causes  leading  to  the  development  of  the  disease  have 
been  mentioned  long-continued  pressure  over  the  epigastrium,  injury,  and 
the  repeated  action  of  irritants  upon  the  stomach,  such  as  hot  spices  or 
strong  spirits. 

Anatomical  Characters. — All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  but  scirrhus  is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  is  in  this  organ, 
however,  that  the  colloid  variety  is  usually  observed.  The  pyloric  ori- 
fice and  its  vicinity  is  the  part  of  the  stomach  generally  involved,  but 
the  cardiac  end,  curvature,  fundus  or  body  may  be  attacked.  The  cancer 
may  be  very  limited  in  extent,  especially  scirrhus,  or  widely-spread,  im- 
plicating a  great  portion  of  the  walls,  which  is  especially  the  case  with 
colloid,  and  when  the  body  of  the  stomach  is  implicated.  In  some  cases 
it  passes  from  the  stomach  to  the  oesophagus,  but  shows  no  tendency  to  in- 
vade the  duodenum.  The  submucous  tissue  is  usually  the  primary  seat  of 
the  deposit,  and  it  subsequently  involves  the  deeper  coats,  as  well  as  the 
mucous  membrane  partially.  Colloid,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox,  seems  to  begin  in  the  glandular  structures.  In  most  cases  the  morbid 
growth  infiltrates  the  coats,  but  encephaloid  cancer  is  prone  to  form  nodu- 
lar masses  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  actual  characters  of  the  cancerous  part  will  neca^^sarily  vary  with 
the  nature  and  amount  of  deposit.  In  most  instances  it  will  be  found 
hard,  dense,  thickened,  contracted,  and  whitish  on  section,  but  each  variety 
presents  its  own  peculiar  characters.  Not  unfrequently  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  destroyed,  and  an  ulcer  forms,  but  there  may  be  extensive 
cancer  without  any  ulceration.  The  ulcer  has  thick,  ragged  margins,  and 
an  uneven  floor,  which  presents  cancerous  masses.  Adhesions  often  form 
with  other  organs,  which  may  become  involved  by  extension,  or  occadion- 
ally  perforation  takes  place  into  hollow  viscera  or  other  parts. 

The  seat  of  the  cancer  influences  materially  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  condition  of  its  walls.  When  the  disease  involves  the 
pylorus,  the  organ  becomes  much  dilated,  and  its  walls  are  h jpertrophied. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  contracted,  shrunken,  and  small  when  the  cardiac 
orifice  is  affected.  If  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  is  alone  im- 
plicated, the  cavity  is  greatly  constricted  at  this  part,  so  that  the  oi^gan 
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sumes  an  hour-glass  form.  Cancer  along  the  curvatures  distorts  the  stom- 
ach in  various  ways  by  its  contraction,  often  drawing  the  orifices  near  to- 
gether. In  some  instances  the  organ  is  displaced  considerably,  owing  to 
a  mass  at  the  pyloric  end  having  fallen  in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  its 
own  weight,  and  subsequently  become  adherent  in  some  abnormal  position. 
Such  a  mass  may  pre^s  on  various  structures,  and  thus  lead  to  other  morbid 
conditions,  for  instance,  on  the  portal  vein,  causing  ascites. 

Acute  or  chronic  gastritis  and  glandular  degeneration  are  generally  ob- 
served, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  associated  with  gastric  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  almost  Alvf&ys  prijnaryy  but  it  tends  to  involve 
other  abdominal  organs  and  structures,  either  by  extension  or  by  origin- 
ating secondary  deposits,  the  latter  being  particularly  common  in  the 
liver. 

Symptoms. — For  some  time,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  the  last,  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  cancer  are  merely  those  of  dyspepsia,  with  wasting, 
or  the  disease  may  be  entirely  latent.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are 
prominent  local  and  general  symptoms. 

Locul, — Pain  is  generally  present  in  some  part  of  the  epigastrium,  vary- 
ing with  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  and  though  at  first  amounting  merely  to 
a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness,  it  usually  becomes  very  intense.  It 
may  be  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  is  often  paroxysmally  increased. 
Food  aggravates  the  pain  as  a  rule,  but  not  so  distinctly  as  in  cases  of 
gastric  jalcer,  and  it  may  even  be  relieved  by  food.  In  character  it  is  fre- 
quently described  as  aching,  burning,  or  gnawing,  as  well  as  lancinating, 
shooting  towards  the  hypochondria,  back,  or  shoulders. 

Tenderness  is  almost  invariable,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness,  even  when 
there  is  no  spontaneous  pain,  the  slightest  touch  being  sometimes  unbear- 
able.    This  may  be  associated  with  some  evident  tumor  or  thickening. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  rarely  altogether  absent,  usually  becoming 
more  frequent  and  distressing  as  the  case  progresses.  Vomiting  is  partic- 
ularly observed  if  the  orifices  are  involved,  or  if  there  is  ulceration,  and 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  with  reference  to  food  varies  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  cancer,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  when  speak- 
ing of  ulceration.  The  rejected  matters  not  uncommonly  contain  numerous 
sarcince  veiitriculi  and  torvlcc,  as  well  as  occasionally  cancerous  elements ; 
when  there  is  ulceration  they  may  be  very  offensive. 

Hsematemesis  is  a  very  frequent  and  early  symptom,  but  usually  to  a 
small  amount.  Large  haemorrhages  are  stated  only  to  occur  in  the  later 
stages,  and  not  to  be  so  common  as  in  connection  with  ulcer,  but  the 
former  statement  is  certainly  not  always  true  according  to  ray  experience. 
Mehena  is  often  observed  at  the  same  time,  or  even  independently  of 
hiematemesis. 

Appetite  varies,  and  the  tongue  has  no  constant  characters.     Among 
other  frequent  symptoms  must  be  mentioned  flatulence,  gaseous  eructa- 
10 
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tiopS)  at  first  odorless,  afterwards  often  fetid  ;  acidity,  gastrorrhoea,  obsti- 
nate constipation,  and  hiccough. 

Physical  examination  may  reveal  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions, 
and  it  should  in  all  suspected  cases  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  made, 
especially  when  the  .stomach  is  empty:  1.  A  sensation  of  fulness  and  resist- 
ance over  the  epigastrium,  perhaps  not  uniform,  detected  by  manipulation 
and  percussion,  the  sound  produced  by  the  latter  being  somewhat  dull  and 
muffled.  This  indicates  extensive  infiltration  of  the  walls.  2.  A  distinct 
tumor y  especially  in  connection  with  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus.  Its  site  is 
usually  the  right  hypochondrium  or  epigastrium,  but  it  may  be  felt  in  the 
iliac  fossa  owing  to  displacement  of  the  stomach,  or  in  females  near  the 
umbilicus.  The  tumor  is  small,  circumscribed,  dense,  hard,  and  irregular. 
Not  usually  movable  on  manipulation,  it  sometimes  alters  its  position  with 
change  of  posture,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  distension  of  the  stomach. 
There  is  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  tumor,  which  may,  however,  be 
modified  by  the  stomach-sound.  Aortic  pulsation  may  be  transmitted 
through  it.  It  is  said  that  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  stomach  may  disap- 
pear completely  by  sloughing  or  ulceration.  3.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
due  to  pyloric  obstruction.  4.  Retraction  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  even 
assume  a  concave  form  ;  and  when  this  condition  is  present,  a  tumor  can  be 
more  easily  detected,  and  may  even  be  visible.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
exceptional  instances,  a  pyloric  tumor  presses  on  the  portal  vein  and  thus 
causes  ascites. 

General. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  very  pronounced, 
namely,  early  and  rapidly-progressing  emaciation  and  debility,  ultimately 
often  becoming  extreme;  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  the  skin  being 
dry  and  harsh,'  with  a  dirty,  sallow,  or  earthy  hue,  and  the  features  sunken 
and  pinched  ;  marked  anaemia,  especially  if  much  blood  has  been  lost,  with 
a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  legs,  or  sometimes  to  thrombosis  ;  great  weak- 
ness of  the  heart  and  pulse,  lowness  of  spirits,  with  a  melancholic  and 
anxious  expression,  or  irritability  and  moroseness,  and  disturbed  sleep. 
Occasionally  jaundice  is  observed,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  common  bile- 
duct.  In  the  later  stages  the  temperature  is  now  and  then  a  little  elevated, 
but  pyrexia  is  absent  as  a  rule. 

The  course  and  c^wraf/oM  of  gastric  cancer  are  subject  to  some  variations. 
Generally  the  progress  is  continuous  and  rapid  ;  sometimes  there  are  slight 
or  even  marked  remissions  jn  the  symptoms,  but  these  seldom  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  Cases  rarely  extend  beyond  two  years  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  symptoms,  and  the  average  duration  is  said  to  be  a  little  over 
a  year. 

IV.  Pyloric  Obstruction — Dilatation  of  the  Stomach — 
^  Pyloric  Incompetence. 

-Etiology. — The  pylorus  may  be  obstructed  either  from  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach  itself,  inducing  stricture  or  stenosis,  or  from 
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ternal  pressure.  The  following  list  iucludes  the  raain  causes  :  1.  Cancer 
of  the  pyhriiSy  especially  scirrhus,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause. 
2.  Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer.  3.  Corronv^poit^ningtiud  its  results,  4,  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  coata,  with  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue.  5.  Spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat^  due  to  an  ulcer  in  the  vicinity.  6.  Exter- 
nal pressure  from — a,  tumor  of^e  pancreas ;  b,  cancerous  masses  projecting 
from  the  liver ;  c,  enlarged  glands  in  the  vicinity ;  d,  very  rarely  a  .twnior 
connected  with  the  gall-bladder. 

Pyloric  obstruction  causes  the  stomach  to  become  dilated,  while  its  walls 
hypertrophy,  especially  the  muscular  coat,  in  the  endeavor  to  overcbme 
the  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  food,  the  intestines  at  the  same 
time  being  contracted. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  also  result  from  obstruction  of  the  duo- 
denum, or,  rarely,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  A  certain  degree  of  dis- 
teuj^ion  is  due  sometimes  to  deficient  tone  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ, 
from  weakness  or  want  of  proper  innervation.  As  exceptional  cause*  should 
be  mentioned  local  paralysis  near  the  pylorus,  interfering  with  the  expul- 
sion of  food,  hernia  of  the  stomach  through  the  diaphragm,  or  its  displace- 
ment by  an  omental  hernia,  and  accumulations  of  foreign  substances  in  its 
interior,  such  as  hair.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  sarcinaj,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Probably  a  condition  of  pyloric  incompetence  is  sometimes  present,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  food  passes  too  readily  out  of  the  stomach,  either 
immediately  or  before  it  is  properly  digested.  This  incompetence  may  be 
due  to  destruction  of  the  tissues  about  the  pylorus  by  malignant  disease  or 
ulceration,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter. 

Symptoms. — In  cases  of  pyloric  obstruction  there  may  be  evidences  of 
some  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  about  the  pylorus,  or  of  some  morbid 
condition  in  its  vicinity  causing  pressure  ;  but  the  only  positive  clinical 
indications  of  this  condition  are  derived  from  the  characters  of  the  vomit  in  g, 
and  of  the  matters  rejected,  accompanied  with  the  physical  signs  of  a  dilated 
stomach.  The  vomiting  comes  on  some  hours  after  food,  or  may  only  occur 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  a  great  quantity  being  then  discharged.  The 
vomit  never  contains  bile,  but  is  strongly  acid,  presents  numerous  sarcinse 
and  torn  lie,  and  readily  ferments.  The  stomach  may  be  more  or  less  en- 
larged, occasionally  so  much  so  as  to  cause  general  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  physical  signs  of  this  enlargement  are  as  follows  :  (i.)  The  shape 
of  the  stom<ich  may  be  retained  and  made  out  by  careful  examination,  while 
movements  of  the  organ  can  sometimes  be  felt  or  excited  by  the  hand,  (ii.) 
On  s^iccnssion  a  splashing  sensation  is  often  experienced  when  the  stomach 
contains  liquids,  (iii.)  Percussion  reveals  extension  of  the  stomach-note, 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards  if  the  organ  is  empty.  If  it  contains  food 
or  fluid,  however,  there  is  dulness  below,  as  after  taking  a  good  draught 
of  water,  and  this  dulness  may  be  made  to  alter  its  position  by  changing 
the  posture  of  the  patient,     (iv.)  If  a  probang  is  passed  by  the  oesophagus, 
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it  may  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  aud  be  then  felt  through  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  (v.)  Emptying  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump 
may  afford  fome  aid.  (vi.)  Auscultation  may  reveal  a  splashing  sound  on 
succussion,  the  sound  of  food  or  liquids  falling  into  the  stomach  when  swal- 
lowed, or  loud  heart-sounds  reverberating  through  the  space,  (vii.)  The 
heart  may  be  displaced  upwards.  Occasionally  the  patient  experiences  a 
sensation  as  if  the  food  passed  too  low  down  in  the  abdomen. 

Pyloric  incompetence  leads  to  digestive  disorders  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
often  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  undigested  food  being  passed  in  the 
stools,  while  the  general  nutrition  is  liable  to  become  much  impaired.  It 
is  for  the  detection  of  this  condition  that  the  plan  already  mentioned,  of 
giving  substances  to  cause  effervescence  and  the  formation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach,  is  resorted  to. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND    TREATMENT  OF 

CHRONIC  GASTRIC  AFFECTIONS, 

I.  Diagnosis. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  diagnosis  of  stomach  dis- 
orders according  to  certain  groups  in  which  they  are  presented  in  ordinary 
practice. 

1.  Many  cases  come  under  observation  evidently  belonging  to  the  class 
of  dyspeptics.  It  is  then  requisite  to  determine  what  form  of  dyspepsia  is 
present,  and  to  what  causes  this  is  due.  The  two  chief  varieties  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  clinical  point  of  view  are  the  atonic  and  irritative^  which 
are  mainly  separated  from  each  other  by  the  difference  in  the  intensity 
and  characters  of  the  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  the  conditions  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  throat,  the  absence  of  thirst  in  the  atonic  form,  the 
minor  degree  of  general  disturbance  in  the  same  variety,  this  being  also 
of  a  different  nature.  Further,  diarrhoea  is  often  present  in  the  irritative 
form,  while  in  atonic  dyspepsia  constipation  is  generally  a  prominent 
symptom.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  these 
must  be  ascertained  by  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  patient 
and  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  organs,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  system.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  recollect 
that  such  symptoms  may  depend  upon  a  state  of  gastric  catarrh  kept  up 
by  portal  congestion,  or  upon  some  disease  affecting  the  eonsUtutiou,  espe- 
cially Bright's  disease;  or  that  they  may  mark  the  early  stage  of  some 
serious  organic  affection  of  the  stomach.  In  order  to  see  what  elements  of 
food  are  not  properly  digested,  it  has  been  proposed  to  evacuate  some  of 
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the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  certain  intervals  by  the  aid  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  thus  to  obtain  them  for  personal  examination. 

2.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  diagnose  between  mere  functional  dys- 
pepsia and  the  less  serious  organic  affections,  namely,  glandular  degene- 
ration and  chronic  gastric  catarrh  or  gastritis.  The  opinion  has  been 
already  expressed  that  many  cases  of  so-called  irritative  dyspepsia  are 
merely  those  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  draw  a 
line  between  them. 

3.  Young  women  not  un frequently  complain  of  severe  gaairic  paiiiy  in 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  they  are  suffi^ring 
from  mere  gm<ira1gia  or  nervous  dyspepsia^  or  from  perforating  ulcer.  In 
any  really  doubtful  case  it  is  safer  to  diagnose  the  latter  affection.  The 
chief  distinctions  are  that  in  ga-^tric  ulcer  the  pain  is  usually  more  local- 
ized, and  is  almost  always  much  increased  by  food  ;  there  is  a  sense  of 
soreness  and  deep  tenderness,  but  often  less  superficial  tenderness  thaa 
in  the  other  affections  ;  vomiting  occurs  after  food,  usually  affording 
relief,  and  there  may  be  hivniat<^mesis  ;  emaciation  is  generally  well- 
marked,  while  there  are  none  of  the  neuralgic  pains  in  other  parts,  or 
signs  of  hysteria,  so  commonly  associated  with  gastralgia  and  nervous 
dyspepsia. 

4.  In  persons  advanced  in  years  more  especially,  but  occasionally  in 
youn«:or  individuals,  symptoms  are  not  uncommonly  present  which  render 
the  diagnosis  between  mere  functional  disorder  and  grave  organic  disease  of 
the  stomach — either  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer — for  a  time  very  doubtful. 
Persistent  disturbance  of  digestion  without  any  evident  cause,  and  not 
yielding  to  proper  treatment,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  serious  organic  disease,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  symp- 
toms may  be  due  to  glandular  degeneration.  The  diagnosis  would  be 
rendered  more  positive  by  the  presence  of  marked  pain  in  the  stomach, 
increased  by  food,  localized  tenderness,  vomiting,  hsematemesis,  and  pro- 
gressive emaciation.  Some  of  these  symptoms,  however,  esj^ecially  pain,  I 
have  known  to  be  very  intense  in  connection  with  mere  functional  disorder 
in  females  and  gouty  subjects.  With  regard  to  luemorrhage,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  blood,  if  in  small  quantities,  is  sometimes  not 
vomited,  but  passed  entirely  by  the  stools,  and  therefore  in  any  doubtful 
case  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  fajces. 

5.  The  diagnosis  of  chronic  ulcer  from  cancer  is  frequently  very  difficult 
at  first.  The  circumstances  in  favor  of  the  latter  are:  the  patient  being 
a  male  and  advanced  in  years,  a  hereditary  history  of  cancer,  pain  more 
constant  and  less  influenced  by  food  and  vomiting,  hscraorrhage  not 
occurring  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  late  in  the  case,  and  being  on  a  small 
scale ;  marked  and  early  digestive  disturbances,  appetite  being  much  im- 
paired; considerable  and  rapid  wasting,  especially  if  independent  of  vomit- 
ing or  loss  of  blood ;  and  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  Later  on 
the  discovery  of  a  tumor,  especially  near  the  pylorus,  signs  of  obstructiou 
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of  the  pyloric  orifice,  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  inefficiency  of  treat- 
ment, the  almost  continuous  and  speedy  progress  of  the  case,  and  perhaps 
signs  of  cancer  in  other  parts,  usually  serve  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 
It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  mistaking  a  contracted  rectus  abdominis 
for  a  tumor. 

With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  stomach  involved,  this  can  often  be  made 
out  by  noting  the  exact  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  the  relation  of 
pain  and  vomiting  to  food  and  posture,  the  state  of  the  stomach,  as  to 
whether  the  organ  is  contracted  or  dilated,  and  the  locality  of  any  physical 
signs  which  may  be  discovered. 

6.  Affections  of  the  stomach  may  simulate  neig/iboring  diseases,  or  vice 
versa,  especially  disease  of  the  duodenum  or  head  of  the  pancreas,  cancer 
in  the  small  or  large  omentum,  hepatic  affections,  the  passage  of  a  gall- 
stone, disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  vicinity,  affections  of  the 
transverse  colon,  and  painful  conditions  of  the  abdominal  walls.  In  any 
doubtful  case  a  correct  diagnosis  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  its  details. 

7.  Occasionally  rare  conditions  in  connection  with  the  stomach  give  rise 
to  much  difficulty  in  explaining  symptoms  associated  with  this  organ. 
Of  such  which  have  come  under  my  notice  I  may  mention  abscess  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  and  a  hernial  protrusion  of  this  organ  through  the 
diaphragm.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  extensive 
organic  disease  may  exist,  even  cancer  involving  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  gastric  walls,  without  any  or  with  only  slight  local  symptoms,  there 
being  merely  profound  interference  with  the  general  nutrition. 

II.  Prognosis. 

1.  The  prognosis  in  any  case  of  dyspepsia  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
time  the  symptoms  have  lasted  ;  their  causes,  and  whether  these  can  be 
removed;  and  the  ability  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
submit  to  appropriate  treatment.  When  indigestion  has  become  a  chronic 
and  habitual  condition,  the  complaint  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  cure, 
especially  if  it  is  associated  with  permanent  organic  changes  in  the  coats 
and  glands  of  the  stomach,  with  conditions  keeping  up  venous  congestion, 
or  with  some  general  disease,  or  if  the  patient  persists  in  injurious  habits. 
Most  cases  may,  however,  be  restored  to  health  if  properly  attended  to,  or 
at  all  events  they  may  be  much  improved.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  with  its  glands,  has  undergone  seri- 
ous morbid  changes,  especially  after  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  condition  is 
highly  dangerous,  owing  to  the  interference  with  digestion  and  nutritioa 
thus  brought  about,  and  the  patient  may  gradually  sink  from  marasmus. 
Persistent  dyspepsia  occurring  in  the  course  of  various  chrouic  diseases 
often  materially  increases  the  gravity  of  their  prognosis. 

2.  Gastralgia  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  may  prove  serioua. 
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especially  in  elderly  persous,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and 
because  this  prevents  them  from  taking  food. 

3.  Gastric  ulcer  is  necessarily  a  dangerous  lesion.  The  variety  which 
occurs  in  young  women  is  the  more  immediately  grave,  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  perforation  and  haemorrhage.  A  large  proportion  of  pre- 
sumed cases  of  perforating  ulcer,  however,  recover,  the  ulcer  being  sup- 
posed to  cicatrize.  The  chronic  ulcer  shows  much  less  disposition  to  heal, 
but  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  lead  to  a  speedily  fatal  issue,  death  usually 
taking  place  slowly  by  asthenia.  In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
stomach  symptoms — pain,  vomiting,  and  hajmorrhage — is  the  prognosis 
more  grave.     The  effects  of  cicatrization  may  also  prove  serious. 

4.  Cancer  is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease,  and  the  question  can  merely  be 
one  of  duration.  This  must  be  determined  in  each  particular  case  by  the 
characters  of  the  symptoms  and  the  progress  of  the  malady.  Rarely 
does  the  duration  extend  beyond  two  yeai's,  and  generally  it  is  much 
shorter  than  this. 

III.  Treatment. 

There  are  certain  obvious  indications  to  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  all  chronic  gastric  affections,  and  these  will  now  be  considered,  anything 
calling  for  special  notice  being  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  remarks. 

1.  Regulation  of  the  diet  is  evidently  the  first  consideration  in  all  cases. 
This  involves  not  merely  directions  as  to  what  kinds  of  food  should  be 
taken,  but  also  with  regard  to  quantities,  intervals  between  meals,  proper 
mastication,  and  other  matters.  In  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  this  regula- 
tion of  diet  is  the  chief  thing  needing  attention,  without  which  all  other 
means  are  usually  unavailing.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  point 
out  all  the  modifications  of  diet  required  in  different  forms  of  stomach 
derangement,  and,  indeed,  this  has  generally  to  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
perience of  each  individual  patient.  There  are,  however,  certain  broad 
rules  which  may  be  laid  down.  In  all  cases  substances  which  are  known 
to  be  indigestible,  such  as  pastry,  cheese,  many  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh 
bread,  and  most  made-dishes  must  be  avoided,  plain  food  only  being  taken. 
Meat  is  decidedly  beneficial  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  fresh  beef  and  mutton, 
not  too  fat  and  properly  cooked,  being  the  kinds  of  meat  which  are  diost 
suitable.  Pork,  veal,  and  salted  meats  must  be  forbidden.  In  proportioa 
to  the  degree  of  irritation  present,  and  especially  should  there  be  distinct 
evidence  of  chronic  gastritis,  does  it  become  more  requisite  to  order  a  more 
bland  and  easily  digestible  diet.  In  such  cases  white  fish,  light  soups, 
chicken,  game,  jellies,  calves'  feet,  sweetbread,  the  yelk  of  eggs,  milk  pud- 
dings, and  articles  of  this  kind  answer  best,  and  it  is  often  better  to  give 
food  in  small  portions  at  rather  frequent  intervals  than  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  at  a  time.  Care  must  always  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  hot 
condiments. 
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The  question  of  drink  calls  for  special  notice.  Many  patients  suffer  from 
abuse  of  tea,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  forbid  this  absolutely,  and 
order  cocoa  or  milk  instead,  the  latter  being  advantageously  mixed  with 
lime-water  or  soda-water.  Instructions  must  also  be  given  against  taking 
large  quantities  of  cold  water,  especially  during  meals.  Any  abuse  of 
alcoholic  drinks  must  of  course  be  at  once  put  a  stop  to.  A  glass  of  good 
bitter  ale  or  stout  with  meals  is  often  beneficial  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  produce  flatulence ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  may 
also  be  useful  just  before  and  with  food,  especially  dry  sherry,  champagne, 
claret,  or  hock.  When  there  is  an  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach, 
much  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 

In  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  attended  with  severe  pain  after 
food  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  insist  upon  patients  taking  their  meals 
properly,  as  they  will  otherwise  go  without  food,  and  are  thus  only  aggra- 
vating the  mischief;  underdone  meat  is  beneficial  in  many  of  these  cases, 
and  it  may  be  pounded.  Where  mastication  is  impracticable,  food  must 
be  artificially  divided  before  it  is  taken  ;  and  in  the  case  of  old  people 
and  others  who  have  lost  their  teeth,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  where 
individuals  have  very  irregular  teeth,  it  is  often  extremely  serviceable  to 
provide  them  with  an  artificial  set. 

In  treating  gajitric  ulceVj  especially  the  perforating  variety,  diet  is  all- 
important.  In  order  to  promote  the  healing  process,  and  to  guard  against 
untoward  events,  one  main  indication  is  to  keep  the  stomach  in  as  abso- 
lute a  condition  of  rest  as  possible.  Hence  anything  which  is  in  the  least 
degree  liable  to  irritate  this  organ,  or  to  give  rise  to  flatulent  distension, 
must  be  entirely  avoided.  Further,  the  food  should  consist  of  liquids  or 
pulpy  materials,  such  as  thick  soups,  pounded  underdone  meats,  or  meat 
extracts ;  milk,  either  alone  or  thickened  with  corn  flour  or  arrowroot,  and 
the  yelk  of  eggs  beaten  up  or  soft  boiled;  and  even  these  must  be  given 
only  in  small  and  regulated  quantities,  at  stated  intervals.  In  treating 
perforating  ulcer  it  has  with  good  reason  been  recommended  that  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  some  weeks,  so  that  less  nutriment  may 
be  required,  and  thus  the  stomach  be  less  disturbed.  Some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the  system  should  be  entirely  supported  by 
nutrient  enemata,  but  this  is  rarely  required. 

In  connection  with  cancer  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  as  di- 
gestible and  nutritious  food  as  possible  must  be  given,  each  case  being 
managed  on  its  own  merits.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remem- 
ber that,  both  in  cancer  and  ulcer,  the  position  assumed  during  and  after 
the  taking  of  food  has  sometimes  a  decided  influence  in  the  way  of  reliev- 
ing pain  and  other  symptoms. 

In  some  cases  of  gastric  disease  it  is  requisite  to  be  particular  as  to  the 
elements  of  food  which  are  permitted.  Thus,  if  there  is  much  tendency  to 
acid  fermentation,  starchy  substances  are  contraindicated.    Marcet  and 
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Pavy  have  recommended  in  certain  conditions  the  employment  of  food 
artiiieially  digested  before  its  administration. 

2.  The  next  matter  requiring  attention  is  getieral  hygienic  management. 
Many  cases  of  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  even  of  ulceration,  are  greatly  benefited  by  attention  to 
various  matters  coming  under  this  bead,  of  which  only  the  chief  can  be 
here  mentioned,  without  entering  into  details,  viz.,  the  taking  of  a  proper 
amount  of  exercise,  though  not  immediately  before  or  after  a  meal ;  avoid- 
ance of  undue  mental  work,  harassing  anxiety,  and  brooding  over  symp- 
toms; mingling  in  cheerful  society  ;  change  of  air  and  scene;  abstinence 
from  injurious  habits,  such  as  intemperance  or  excessive  smoking;  promo- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  skin  by  cold  bathing  or  douching,  if  this  agrees, 
or  by  an  occasional  warm  bath  or  Turkish  bath  ;  and  the  wearing  of  warm 
clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin. 

3.  Coming  in  the  next  place  to  medicinal  treatment,  first,  those  thera- 
peutic agents  require  notice  which  act  directly  upon  the  stomach.  These 
mu!st  not  be  given  indiscriminately,  and  much  care  is  required  in  their 
administration.  They  act  by  increasing  the  appetite,  giving  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  aiding  its  muscular  contractions,  promoting  the  secretion  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  checking 
excessive  secretion,  or  by  producing  a  sedative  effect  upon  the  stomach. 
The  chief  remedies  include  alkalies,  viz.,  liquor  potassae  and  the  carbonates 
of  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia  ;  mineral  acids,  especially  hydrochloric,  uitro- 
hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric ;  tincture  or  extract  of  nux  vomica  or  strych- 
nia, cinchona,  or  quinine,  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  particular 
caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  disagree ;  vegetable  and  aromatic  bitters^  viz., 
calumba,  gentian,  orange-peel,  quassia,  chiretta,  cascarilla,  chamomile, 
absinthe,  and  hop ;  carminatives  and  stimnlanta,  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
bismuth.  These  may  be  variously  combined,  and  among  the  most  useful 
combinations  mav  be  mentioned  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  tincture  or  in- 
fusion  of  calumba,  or  gentian  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia;  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  same  bitters,  or  with  tincture  or  infusion  of 
orange-peel,  to  which  tincture  of  nux  vomica  (t9!v-x)  may  often  be 
very  advantageously  added ;  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  some 
bitter  infusion.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  in  many  cases  a  useful  addition  to 
these  mixtures.  When  giving  the  vegetable  bitters,  it  is  desirable  to  begin 
with  a  moderate  dose,  as  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  disagree  at  first.  Medi- 
cines which  promote  secretion  are  best  administered  shortly  before  or  dur- 
ing meals.  Alkalies  certainly  act  in  this  way  ;  acids  may  be  used  to  check 
excessive  secretion,  when  given  just  before  meals,  but  their  continued  ad- 
ministration also  seems  to  increase  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  gastric 
juice,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  its  glands.  Ipecacuanha,  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  to  j  in  pill,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  promoter  of  secretion,  and  also  hot  condiments  and  other 
stimulants.    The  last-mentioned  are  useful  in  some  cases,  but  the  habit  of 
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always  taking  alcoholic  stimulaDts  before  meals  is  decidedly  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

When  there  are  evideoces  of  much  gastric  irrUationj  most  benefit  is  usu- 
ally derived  from  the  use  of  bismuth  with  alkalies  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
to  which  solution  of  morphia  (^iij-x)  may  be  added,  should  there  be 
much  pain.  Sometimes,  however,  mineral  acids  act  well  in  this  condition, 
and  occasionally,  even  when  there  have  been  distinct  signs  of  subacute 
gastritis,  I  have  known  strychnine  to  be  the  only  remedy  afibrding  relief. 
In  cases  of  continued  gastrorrhoea  some  of  the  most  efficacious  medicines 
are  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  doses,  and  vegetable 
astringents.  Arsenic  is  also  recommended.  Opium  or  morphia  is  of  great 
value  in  some  morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  particularly  in  that  which  is 
due  to  chronic  alcoholism.  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  has  found  the  compound  kino 
powder  very  useful  in  these  cases.  In  that  variety  of  indigestion  in  which 
the  food  passes  immediately  out  of  the  stomach,  I  have  found  most  benefit 
from  the  administration  of  bismuth  shortly  before  meals,  combined  with 
tincture  of  opium  ("Jjiij-vj). 

Important  remedies  are  also  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  gastric  secre- 
tion, namely,  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin,  either  separately  or  in  combi- 
nation. In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  mix  these  with  the  food  before  it 
is  taken,  or  they  may  be  administered  during  or  after  meals.  They  aid 
also  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  food,  which  is  so  apt  to  occur. 
Lactic  acid  has  been  likewise  used  for  this  purpose,  and  lacto-peptin  has 
of  late  come  much  into  use  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  cases. 

The  drugs  thus  far  considered  are  often  of  service  in  cases  of  cancer  and 
chronic  xdcer,  and  either  of  them  may  be  tried  should  symptoms  seem  to 
indicate  a  necessity  for  its  administration.  With  regard  to  medicines 
which  directly  promote  the  healing  of  an  ulcer ,  nitrate  and  carbonate  of 
bismuth  are  supposed  to  act  thus  (gr.  x  every  four  or  six  hours),  and  also 
nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver;  either  of  these  may  be  combined  with  opium  or 
morphia.  There  is  no  known  remedy  which  has  the  least  direct  influence 
upon  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment  almost  always  demands  attention  in  the  various 
stomach  complaints.  The  chief  symptoms  which  call  for  interference  are 
paiuy  nausea  and  vomiting,  heartburn  and  acidity  Jiatulence,  eructations, pyrosis^ 
constipation,  or  diarrhcea,  and,  in  certain  cases,  hvemateinesis  or  perforation. 
The  treatment  of  most  of  these  has  already  been  considered.  Pain  may  be 
relieved  by  opium,  morphia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  conium,  spirits 
of  chloroform,  or  chloral  internally,  with  external  applications  over  the 
epigastrium,  namely,  dry  or  moist  heat,  cold  in  some  cases,  especially  of 
cancer ;  anodyne  fomentations,  turpentine  stupes,  sinapisms,  or,  if  the  pain 
is  continuous,  a  small  blister,  which  may  be  dressed  with  morphia,  or  a 
belladonna  or  opium  plaster.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia  may  be  employed.  Frequently  painful  sensations  are  associ- 
ated with  flatulence  or  acidity,  being  relieved  on  removing  these  conditions. 
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FlatuleDce  and  eructations  are  usually  much  dimiDished  by  the  use  of  the 
medicines  already  considered,  which  act  upon  the  stomach  and  food.  A 
combination  of  bismuth  with  freshly-prepared  charcoal,  given  after  meals, 
is  efficacious  in  preventing  the  former,  as  well  as  such  remedies  as  asa- 
f<x3tida,  galbanum,  musk,  valerian,  sumbul,  spirits  of  ammonia,  oil  of  rue 
or  cajeput,  and  peppermint.  Sometimes  small  doses  of  creasote,  carbolic 
acid,  sulphocarbolate  of  soda  (gr.  x-xv),  or  hyposulphites  may  be  given 
with  benefit.  Acidity  and  heartburn  are  best  relieved  by  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potash,  or  by  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Frequent  acid 
eructations  are  generally  an  indication  for  mineral  acids ;  they  may  depend 
either  on  excessive  formation  of  gastric  juice  or  on  fermentation  of  food 
from  deficiency  of  this  secretion,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  various 
organic  acids.  Pyrosis  is  usually  checked  by  bismuth  in  full  doses,  com- 
bined with  alkalies.  Aperients  are  often  required,  but  should  there  be 
habitual  constipation  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  strong  purgatives,  if  possible.  Vichy,  Seltzer,  Fried richschail, 
Hunyadi  Janos,  and  other  mineral  waters  are  often  very  serviceable  for 
relieving  this  symptom. 

5.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  general  system^  as  well 
as  that  of  the  main  organs,  needs  due  consideration  in  all  cases  of  stomach 
disorder.  Many  of  the  remedies  already  alluded  to  act  as  general  toiiies, 
and  thus  aid  in  improving  digestion.  Among  the  conditions  requiring 
particular  notice  are  amcmia,  which  must  be  treated  by  mild  ferruginous 
preparations  ;  hepatic  derangements,  calling  for  an  occasional  dose  of  mer- 
cury or  podophyllin  ;  gout,  hysteria,  malarial  affections,  and  renal  disease. 
Gastralgia  is  much  benefited  by  the  administration  of  iron,  strychnia,  and 
various  other  nervine  tonics, 

6.  In  the  management  of  those  conditions  in  which  the  stomach  is  much 
dilated,  it  has  been  recommended  to  use  the  stomach-pump  systematically, 
and  also  to  wash  out  the  organ,  using  various  injections,  especially  those 
of  an  antiseptic  character. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ON  CERTAIN  INTESTINAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

DISOBDERS. 

I.  Enteralgia — Intestinal  Colic. 

-Etiology. — It  is  very  probable  that  neuralgic  pains  may  be  felt  in 
connection  with  the  intestines,  corresponding  to  gastralgia  in  the  stomach ; 
intestinal  colic,  however,  is  attended  with  irregular  spasmodic  cootraotion 
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of  the  muscular  coat.  Its  causes  are :  1.  Direct  irriiafion  of  Vie  bowels  by 
improper  or  undigested  food ;  cold  drinks  or  ices ;  irritant,  acrid,  or  poison- 
ous substances;  excessive  or  morbid  secretions,  especially  bile ;  retained 
fajces,  colic  being  often  associated  with  coiirstipation  and  flatulence ;  and 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  fruit-stones,  gallstones,  or  worms.  2.  Organic  dis- 
eases of  the  intestines,  and  the  different  forms  of  intestinal  ohatruction, 
3.  Reflex  irritation,  as  from  ovarian  and  uterine  affections,  or  during  the 
passage  of  a  renal  or  hepatic  calculus.  4.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  bloody 
especially  in  gout  and  perhaps  rheumatism.  5.  Lead  poisoning.  6.  Di^ 
orders  of  the  nervo'os  system,  particularly  in  connection  with  hysteria,  or  as 
the  result  of  strong  emotion.  7.  Occasionally  exposure  to  cold,  either  gen- 
erally or  locally. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  quite  characteristic.  Paroxysmal  pain 
is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  often  coming  on  quite  suddenly,  and  presenting  re- 
missions or  intermissions.  It  generally  begins  and  is  most  severe  about 
the  umbilical  region,  but  may  spread  over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  is 
liable  to  change  its  site  constantly.  As  a  rule  the  pain  is  of  considerable 
intensity,  being  sometimes  most  excruciating  during  the  exacerbations, 
while  in  character  it  is  more  or  less  twisting,  pinching,  or  constricting, 
what  is  commonly  called  griping.  Pressure  almost  always  gives  marked 
relief,  the  patient  either  bending  forwards  and  pressing  with  the  hands,  or 
lying  upon  the  abdomen  ;  at  the  same  time  being  very  restless,  rolling  and 
tOv«sing  about  from  time  to  time.  Should  the  spasm  continue  for  a  long 
time,  a  little  soreness  may  be  left.  Ordinarily  the  bowels  are  constipated 
and  distended  with  flatus  ;  diarrhoea  may  be  present,  however,  in  some  con- 
ditions. Occasionally  vomiting  takes  place,  but  then  probably  the  stomach 
is  affected.  Physical  examination  generally  discloses  flatulent  distension, 
except  in  lead  colic,  while  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  bowels  and  rolling 
about  of  flatus  can  often  be  felt.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  also  com- 
monly in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction,  or  they  may  be  knotted  here  and  there. 

The  patient  presents  an  expression  of  suffering,  and  if  the  pain  is  very 
severe  and  prolonged  there  may  be  signs  of  more  or  less  collapse.  Pyrexia 
is  absent.  The  attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  usually  ends  abruptly, 
being  followed  by  a  feeling  of  great  relief  and  comfort. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  an  attack  of  intestinal  colic,  and  to  get  rid  of  this.  A  free  aperient 
enema  is  generally  useful,  to  which  may  be  added  some  turpentine  or 
asafoctida  if  there  is  much  flatulence ;  or  a  brisk  purgative  may  be  given 
by  the  mouth  in  less  urgent  cases,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  either 
alone  or  preceded  by  calomel,  a  black  draught,  or  one  containing  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  peppermint- water.  Opium  is  the  chief 
remedy  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  spasm  ;  it  is  best  given  in  the  form  of 
tincture  or  liquor  opii  sedativus,  which  may  be  combined  with  spirits  of 
chloroform  and  tincture  of  cardamoms.  In  severe  cases  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  may  be  employed.    Warm  carminative  drinks  are 
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also  beneficial,  or  a  little  hot  spirit  and  water  may  be  given.  Should  the 
attack  be  associated  with  hysteria  a  draught  containing  tincture  of  valerian 
or  asafoetida  is  indicated.  The  patient  should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  as- 
siduous application  of  dry  heat  over  the  abdomen,  with  friction,  will 
usually  afford  great  relief.  In  some  cases  hot  fomentations  answer  best. 
Any  signs  of  collapse  must  be  combated  by  stimulants.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  infants  probably  often  suffer  from  intestinal  colic  on  account 
of  improper  feeding.  This  may  be  prevented  by  careful  attention  to 
their  diet,  but  should  it  arise,  carminative  waters  may  be  given,  along  with 
fuagnesia  or  a  little  castor  oil,  and  heat  applied  over  the  abdomen. 

II.  Constipation. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  causes  of  this  very  common  symptom  may 
be  summed  up  as :  1.  Mechanical obatruction  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  directly  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  fieces.  2.  Deficient  per* 
istaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat,  especially  of  that  of  the  large 
bowel,  generally  due  to  impaired  excitability  of  the  nerves.  3.  Deficiency 
of  secretions,  particularly  of  the  intestinal  secretion  and  bile,  or,  as  some 
believe,  their  excessive  absorption;  the  fneces  being  consequently  too  solid, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  action  is  diminished. 

The  first  class  of  causes  will  be  separately  considered.  The  other  two 
classes  may  be  associated  with  organic  diseases^  but  are  very  frequently  the 
consequence  of  mere  functional  disturbance.  This  may  arise  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  are  habitual  neglect  of  the  act  of 
defecation,  either  from  carelessness,  want  of  time,  or  undue  modesty ;  in- 
dulgence in  astringent  articles  of  diet ;  habitual  use  of  opium  ;  excessive 
smoking ;  sedentary  habits,  especially  if  combined  with  much  mental  work  j 
enervating  habits,  particularly  lying  in  bed  to  a  late  hour;  anscmia;  de- 
bility, and  want  of  tone  from  any  cause  ;  hepatic  derangements;  most  acute 
febrile  diseases ;  various  chronic  affections,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  nervous  system  ;  uterine  and  ovarian  derangements ;  and  the  presence 
of  lead  in  the  system. 

Undoubtedly  some  individuals  are  predisposed  to  constipation,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  of  a  slow,  lethargic  temperament.  This  disorder  is 
more  common  in  females,  and  is  more  liable  to  arise  as  age  advances, 
though  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  young  women. 

Symptoms. — Constipation  simply  means  that  the  stools  are  not  passed 
with  sufficient  frequency,  being  at  the  same  time  generally  deficient  in 
quantity,  as  well  as  too  dry  and  solid.  In  many  instances  it  is  a  mere 
temporary  derangement,  but  in  others  the  bowels  are  habitually  confined. 
Some  individuals  state  that  their  bowels  are  regular,  simply  because  they 
go  to  stool  every  day,  but  in  reality  they  suffer  from  habitual  constipation, 
as  they  only  pass  small  lumps  of  hard  fieces ;  hence  the  necessity  of  making 
close  inquiry  in  any  doubtful  case.  The  degree  of  constipation  varies 
much,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients,  especially  females, 
whose  bowels  are  only  moved  once  or  twice  a  week ;  and  sometimes  the 
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intervals  are  even  longer  than  this,  being  in  exceptional  cases  quite  extra- 
ordinary. Hence  fieces  may  accumulate  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
intestines,  distending  them  greatly,  and  when  discharged,  they  are  firm, 
often  extremely  hard,  dry,  in  the  form  of  scybalous  lumps  or  large  masses, 
frequently  pale,  and  unusually  fetid.  Hard  excrement  may  cause  irrita- 
tion, setting  up  a  kind  of  diarrhoea  attended  with  the  discharge  of  mucus 
or  pus,  and  thus  may  mislead  as  to  the  actual  conditions  present,  the  fseces 
being  in  reality  retained.  The  passage  of  indurated  fteces  may  give  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  pain  about  the  anus,  with  straining,  and  sometimes  dis- 
charge of  blood.  When  retained,  excrement  is  very  liable  to  undergo 
decomposition,  thus  giving  rise  to  much  painful  flatulence ;  the  secretions 
are  also  still  more  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the  motor  functions  of  the 
bowels,  and  dyspepsia,  usually  of  an  atonic  kind,  is  set  up.  The  mechan- 
ical effects  of  accumulated  fseces  are  often  very  serious,  and  they  may 
cause  complete  intestinal  obstruction,  or  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  per- 
foration. Not  uncommonly  an  accumulation  can  be  detected  by  physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  may  simulate  various  abdominal 
tumors.  As  a  rule,  tumors  due  to  accumulation  of  faeces  correspond  in 
position  and  bhape  to  the  ccccum,  or  to  some  part  of  the  colon  ;  they  often 
have  a  doughy  feel,  yielding  to  pressure,  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
much  altered  ;  and  percussion  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abdomen 
generally  elicits  a  combination  of  dulness  and  tympanitic  sound.  In 
some  cases,  however,  these  accumulations  produce  extensive,  irregular, 
solid  enlargements,  greatly  resembling  masses  of  cancer.  Therefore  the 
possibility  of  any  doubtful  abdominal  tumor  being  due  to  fsoces  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  effects  observed  of  a  thorough  clearing- 
out  of  the  bowels  by  means  of  aperients  and  enemata,  before  a  positive 
opinion  is  given. 

Upon  the  general  system  the  effects  of  habitual  constipation  are  fre- 
quently very  marked.  It  produces  a  state  of  nervous  depression,  and 
by  interfering  with  digestion  and  nutrition  may  cause  much  wasting  and 
ansemia. 

Treatment. — It  is  needless  to  enumerate  here  the  ordinary  remedies 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  accidental  and  temporary  constipation,  as 
these  are  discussed  in  treatises  on  therapeutics,  and  are  alluded  to  in 
other  parts  of  this  work.  A  few  remarks  are,  however,  necessary  regard- 
ing the  management  of  habitual  constipation.  1.  It  is  most  important  to 
impress  upon  patients  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  habit  of  going  to 
stool  daily,  at  the  same  hour,  and  of  having  a  proper  evacuation,  because 
if  this  is  neglected  for  a  long  period  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
store the  bowels  to  their  normal  activity.  2.  Change  in  diet  may  assist  in 
removing  constipation.  Astringent  articles  of  food  must  be  avoided. 
Bran-bread,  oatmeal  cakes,  and  porridge  certainly  prove  efficacious  in  not 
a  few  cases,  and  figs  or  somewhat  acid  fruits  are  also  useful  in  some  in- 
stances.   Any  injurious  habits  which  tend  to  confine  the  bowels  must  be 
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avoided,  and  a  proper  amount  of  daily  exercise  should  be  taken.  Cold 
bathing  with  douching  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  often  beneficial,  and  in 
women  in  whom  these  walls  are  relaxed,  the  plan  of  wearing  a  broad 
bandage  or  elastic  support  round  the  body,  firmly  applied,  is  exceedingly 
serviceable.  3.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels 
may  be  due  to  a  general  want  of  tone,  and  hence  tonics  are  frequently 
useful,  particularly  those  which  improve  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  most  beneficial  are  the  non-astringent  preparations  of  iron,  * 
mineral  acids  with  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures,  strychnia,  or  extract  or 
tincture  of  nux  vomica.  Should  there  be  any  lead  in  the  system  giving 
rise  to  constipation,  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  essential  remedy.  4.  Vari- 
ous  aperient  medicines  have  usually  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  avoid  falling  into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  agents  if 
possible,  especially  the  stronger  purgatives,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
desired  effect  has  been  produced  in  any  case,  and  the  bowels  have  been 
properly  emptied,  purgatives  shouhl  be  stopped,  and  the  patient  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  trying  to  keep  up  a  regular  action  by  attention  to 
the  matters  already  indicated.  Among  the  most  efficacious  aperients  in 
these  cases  arc  confection  of  senna  or  sulphur  taken  early  in  the  morning, 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3  J  to  5j  three  times  a  day, 
which  is  often  beneficially  combined  with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  sulphate  of 
soda,  Seidlitz  powders,  sulphat^j  of  potaj*h,  particularly  recommended  for 
children;  aloes,  in  the  form  of  watery  extract  or  decoction,  especially  valu- 
able if  the  colon  is  torpid,  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  doses  of  ith  to 
:^th  gr.  once  daily.  The  last  mentioned  has  deservedly  come  into  high 
repute,  and  has  been  particularly  recommended  by  Trousseau ;  a  combi- 
nation of  this  remedy  with  aloes  and  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  very  ser- 
viceable in  some  cases.  Not  uncommonly  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
stronger  purgatives  from  time  to  time,  such  as  extract  of  colocyuth,  blue 
pill,  calomel,  jalap,  or  gamboge.  If  the  bile  appears  to  be  deficient, 
podophyllin  and  other  cholagogues  are  valuable,  or  some  recommend  in- 
spissated ox-gall.  Some  of  these  remedies  may  be  given  in  different 
combinations  with  advantage,  made  up  into  pills  with  extract  of  gentian 
or  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  It  seems  best  to  administer  them  just  before 
or  during  a  meal.  Various  aperient  mineral  waters  are  oflen  serviceable; 
of  these  Friedrichschall  water  is  deservedly  in  high  repute,  and  I  have 
found  in  several  cases  great  benefit  follow  the  habitual  use  of  Hunyadi 
Janos  water. 

The  employment  of  simple  enemata  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation  is 
not  carried  out  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves.  Unquestionably  a  morn- 
ing injection  of  water,  soap  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  salt,  will  often 
prove  highly  efiScacious;  if  necessary  a  little  castor  oil  may  be  added. 
The  use  of  a  suppository  of  soap  is  a  popular  remedy  in  some  parts,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  children.  It  has  been  recommended  to  galvanize 
the  abdominal  walls  in  obstinate  cases. 
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Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  accumulation,  the  rectum 
becomes  greatly  distended  with  solid  and  dry  excrement,  which  has  to 
be  mechanically  scooped  out.  Eueraata  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  softening  this  hardened  mass  of  faeces  and  breaking  it  down. 

III.  Diarrhoea. 

-Etiology. — Diarrhoea  results  either  from  increased  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines;  an  unusually  liquid  state  of  their  contents,  especially 
when  this  depends  on  excessive  secretion  ;  or,  most  commonly,  from  a  com- 
bination of  these  conditions.  The  exciting  caxises  of  these  morbid  phe- 
nomena may  be  thus  arranged  :  1.  Irritation  of  the  intestines  by  food,  either 
taken  in  excess,  of  improper  quality,  undigested,  or  having  undergone  de- 
composition ;  impure  water  or  other  liquids;  purgative  medicines  and  irri- 
tant poisons  generally;  excessive  or  unhealthy  secretions,  especially  bile; 
worms,  trichinae,  and  other  parasites,  possibly  vegetable  as  well  as  animal; 
or  retained  fasces.  2.  Mechanical  congestion  of  the  intestinal  vessels^  owing 
to  some  obstruction  in  the  portal  circulation.  3.  Organic  affections  of  the 
intestines^  viz.,  enteritis,  either  chronic  or  acute,  albuminoid  disease,  and 
ulceration.  4.  Occasionally  mere  nervous  disturbancey  such  as  strong 
mental  emotion,  or  reflex  irritation  in  connection  with  dentition.  5.  Cer- 
tain diseases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  especially  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery.  By  many  it  is  then  regarded  as  eliminatory 
in  its  character,  serving  to  carry  off  some  poisonous  material ;  and  the 
same  theory  is  applied  to  its  occurrence  in  renal  disease,  gout,  pyaemia,  and 
various  fevers ;  or  when  it  takes  place  as  a  critical  discharge  at  the  close  of 
pyrexial  affections.  Colliquative  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  sets  in  dur- 
ing the  course  of  certain  wasting  chronic  affections,  especially  towards 
their  termination,  aiding  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result,  especially  in 
phthisis,  cancer,  splenic  or  suprarenal  disease,  and  Hodgkin's  disease. 
6.  The  rapid  suppression  of  discharges,  or  the  absorption  of  dropsical 
fluid,  when  the  diarrhoea  is  termed  vicarious.  7.  Causes  of  a  more  general 
character,  viz.,  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  excessive  cold  or 
heat;  foul  air,  overcrowding,  and  other  antihygienic  conditions;  excessive 
fatigue,  emanations  from  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  malarial  in- 
fluence. The  combined  action  of  some  of  these  causes,  along  with  im- 
proper diet,  gives  rise  to  the  summer  and  autumn  diarrhoea,  or  so-callecl 
English  cholera^  so  prevalent  at  those  seasons.  8.  Very  rarely  the  escape 
of  some  fluid  accumulation  into  the  intestines,  such  as  the  contents  of  an 
abscess,  peritoneal  eflusion,  or  the  fluid  portion  of  a  hydatid  tumor. 

Characters. — In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  it« 
duration,  the  number  of  stools  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  their 
relation  to  the  introduction  of  food,  if  any  ;  and  also  to  inspect  specimens 
of  the  excreta,  if  practicable,  as  frequently  as  may  be  desired.  The  priu- 
cipal  varieties  of  loose  stools  are  feculent ;  lienteric,  when  they  oontaia 
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cognizable  fragments  of  food,  in  some  cases  scarcely  at  all  changed  ;  bilious; 
serous  or  watery,  also  called  a, flux;  mucous  or  gelatinous ;  bloody  ;  fatty; 
purulent ;  chronic  or  white  flux.  As  a  rule  the  materials  are  more  or 
less  mixed,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  characters  of  the  stools  the 
cause  of  the  diarrhoea  may  often  be  determined.  Various  other  digestive 
dis*turbances  are  usually  associated  with  this  symptom,  indicated  by  grip- 
ing or  other  pains  in  the  abdomen,  sickness,  borborygmi,  straining  at  stool, 
or  atl  abnormal  state  of  the  tongue.  The  stools  may  irritate  the  anus  con- 
siderably, especially  when  the  diarrhoea  is  long-continued  and  of  a  watery 
kind.  It  must  be  remarked  that  patients  sometimes  state  that  they  are 
suflTeriug  from  looseness  of  the  bowels,  when  on  investigation  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  only  some  local  disciiarge,  especially  in  connection 
with  fistula  in  ano.  The  association  of  mucous  discharge  with  retained 
fieces  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

If  diarrhoea  is  considerable  or  of  long  duration,  it  necessarily  causes  more 
or  less  debility  and  wasting,  in  some  instances  very  rapidly  and  markedly 
reducing  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  first  matter  as  regards  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  is 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  checked  or  not.  In  some  instances  this 
is  not  desirable,  provided  it  is  not  excessive,  the  discharge  by  the  bowels 
being  preservative  and  beneficial,  as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with 
Bright's  disease  or  portal  congestion.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  promote 
diarrhoea  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  typhoid.  As  a  rule  it  is 
necessary  to  check  this  symptom  either  entirely  or  partially.  For  this 
end  the  diet  must  be  strictly  regulated,  and  this  may  be  the  only  thing 
needed,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  Milk  with  farinaceous  articles, 
especially  arrowroot  and  corn  flour ;  weak  beef  tea  thickened  with  these 
materials,  and  milk  puddings,  constitute  the  be«t  articles  of  diet.  Milk 
with  lime-water,  if  administered  in  small  quantities  and  at  proper  inter- 
vals, will  often  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  diarrhoea  of  children.  In  some 
cases  a  little  brandy  and  water,  or  a  mixture  of  brandy  with  port  wine,  is 
beneficial.  Not  uncommonly  an  aperient  is  indicated  at  the  outset,  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  irritant  materials  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Castor  oil,  calomel,  a  saline  draught  or  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  full  dose  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb  act  best  in  these  cases,  and  they  are  often  advantage- 
ously combined  with  a  little  opium.  Antncida,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda 
or  magnesia,  are  beneficial  when  irritating  secretions  are  present  in  the 
bowels. 

Among  the  direct  remedies  for  combating  diarrhoea  opium  holds  the 
first  place,  given  either  alone  or  with  other  medicines,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
tincture,  confection,  various  powders,  enema,  or  as  syrup  of  poppies.  An 
injection  of  tijjxv-xx  of  laudanum  with  Jiss.-ij  of  decoction  of  starch 
often  acts  most  beneficially.  The  other  principal  medicines  administered 
in  acute  cases  are  prepared  chalk,  aromatic  confection,  catechu,  kino,  log- 
wood, krameria,  alum,  dilute  mineral  acids,  especially  sulphuric,  tannic, 
11 
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and  gallic  acids,  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  bismuth,  chloral,  and  chlorodyne; 
in  chronk  cases  tincture  of  sesquichloride  or  solution  of  pemitrate  of  iron, 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Ipecacuanha  is 
invaluable  in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Among  the  most  efficient  com- 
binations will  be  found  chalk  mixture  with  tincture  of  catechu  and  opium; 
compound  chalk  powder,  with  or  without  opium  ;  compound  kino  powder; 
decoction  of  logwood  with  lime-water,  particularly  valuable  for  children; 
dilute  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  with  laudanum  ;  Dover's  powder,  alone 
or  with  carbonate  of  bismuth ;  and,  in  chronic  cases,  pills  containing  ace- 
tate of  lead  or  sulphate  of  copper,  combined  with  opium. 

Creasote,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  antiseptics  have  been  employed  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  diarrhcea,  with  the  view  of  destroying  vegetable  parasites, 
upon  which  this  symptom  is  supposed  lo  depend. 

Local  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  frequently  very  beneficial  in  the 
form  of  poultices,  fomentations,  or  dry  heat.  A  flannel  bandage  >vorn 
round  the  abdomen  is  useful  in  some  chronic  cases.  Occasionally  a  patient 
may  by  voluntary  effort  to  some  extent  suppress  diarrhcea,  especially  when 
this  is  due  to  emotional  disturbance. 

IV.  Mel^na — Intestinal  Haemorrhage. 

^Etiology. — Most  of  the  causes  of  melaena  are  similar  to  those  which 
give  rise  to  hjematemesis,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate  them 
thus:  1.  Traumatic  injury,  2.  Diseitsed  conditions  of  the  blood,  3.  Vica- 
rious, 4.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irritation  or  destruction  of  the  bowels, 
especially  by  violent  purgatives,  cantharides,  turpentine,  various  irritant 
poisons,  hardened  faces,  and  rough  calculi.  5.  Organic  diseases,  viz., 
enteritis,  ulceration,  especially  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  cancer,  in- 
vagination, piles,  prolapsus,  fissures  or  fistulce  about  the  anus.  6.  Extreme 
mechanical  congestion,  from  portal  obstruction  or  chronic  heart  or  lung 
disease.  7.  A  tumor  eating  its  way  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  or 
an  aneurism  bursting  into  its  cavity.  8.  Passage  of  blood  from  the  stomach 
into  the  bowels,  following  haimorrhage  into  this  organ. 

Characters. — When  blood  appears  in  the  stools,  it  is  generally  much 
altered  in  its  characters,  but  this  will  depend  upon  its  amount  and  source, 
and  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  escapes.  When  in  small  quantity, 
coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bowels,  and  being  slowly  discharged, 
it  is  usually  more  or  less  dark,  being  oft^n  quite  black,  and  presenting  a 
tarry  or  sooty  aspect;  occasionally  it  resembles  coffee-grounds.  If  origin- 
ating from  the  same  source,  being  at  the  same  time  copious  and  speedily 
expelled,  it  may  be  but  little  altered,  though  it  is  usually  of  a  very  dark 
color.  When  coming  from  the  large  intestines,  especially  near  the  anus, 
it  is  generally  quite  bright  and  unchanged.  The  quantity  varies  much, 
ranging  from  mere  streaks  in  the  fseces  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause 
speedy  death.  By  attending  to  the  quantity  and  appearances  of  the  blood. 
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its  seat  of  origin  may  generally  be  determined,  the  diagnosis  being  further 
aided  by  the  general  history  of  the  case  and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  referable  to  the  abdomen,  not  forgetting  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  anus  and  its  vicinity.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  the  dark  color  due  to  bile  or  iron  for  that  depending  on 
the  presence  of  blood  in  the  stools. 

Treatment. — The  same  remedies  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  mehcna 
as  have  been  recommended  for  hrcmatemesis.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  in  much 
repute.  Enemata  of  iced  water  are  sometimes  serviceable,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  iced  bags  to  the  abdomen.  Astringent  enemata  may  also 
be  indicated  in  some  cases.  If  there  is  any  morbid  condition  about  the 
anus  giving  rise  to  haemorrhage,  such  as  piles  or  fistula,  as  well  as  in 
certain  forms  of  internal  disease,  for  example,  cancer  of  the  intestine,  sur- 
gical intefereuce  may  be  required. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  —  INTESTINAL  OB 
ENTERIC  CA  TARRn—ENTERITIS-D  UODENITIS--  TYPH- 
LITIS AND  PERITYPHLITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  presents  considerable  varieties  as  to  the 
coats  which  are  involved,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  tract  which 
is  implicated,  hence  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease  is  anything  but 
uniform.  The  term  enteritis  has  been  used  very  vaguely,  and  several  dis- 
tinct conditions  have  been  included  under  it.  It  will  be  convenient  briefly 
to  consider  in  the  present  article  all  forms  of  disease  in  which  the  intestines 
generally,  or  any  portion  of  them,  are  inflamed,  apart  from  special  affec- 
tions, such  as  dysentery  or  typhoid  fever. 

^Etiology. — The  causes  of  intestinal  inflammation  are  very  similar  to 
those  which  induce  gastritis.  Enteric  catarrh  or  muco-enteritis  is  ordinarily 
due  to  some  direct  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  by  food  or  other  ma- 
terials, or  to  a  cold ;  it  is  also  frequently  associated  with  various  exan- 
themata, and  with  dentition.  Irritant  poisons  give  rise  to  more  severe 
inflammation.  A  very  intense  local  form  of  enteritis  follows  obstruction 
of  the  bowels;  this  also  sometimes  results  from  ulceration, or  from  exten- 
sion of  ])eritonitis,  and  it  is  said  to  occur  in  rare  instances  idiopathically. 
The  local  variety  named  typhlitis  or  inflammation  of  the  ccecum  is  generally 
due  to  the  lodgment  of  hardened  fseces  or  of  foreign  bodies  in  this  part  of 
the  intestine,  or  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  which  often  ultimately  leads 
to  ulceration  and  perforation.  Duodenitis,  followed  by  ulceration,  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  set  up  after  burns  and  scalds.   Chronic  intestinal  ccUarrh 
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remaiDs  occasionally  after  an  acute  attack,  but  usually  results  from  the 
repeated  action  of  irritants,  or  the  complaint  is  associated  with  ulceration, 
lardaceous  disease,  or  other  organic  changes  affecting  the  bowel. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  milder  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh 
the  appearances  resemble  those  observed  in  catarrh  of  other  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  need  no  special  description.  The  secretions  are  abundant  and 
oft«n  very  irritating,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Superficial  ero- 
sions or  slight  ulcerations  are  not  uncommonly  observed.  Occasionally  a 
croupous  or  membranous  deposit  is  formed  over  the  surface  more  or  less 
extensively,  which  indicates  greater  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
Should  this  be  very  violent,  implicating  the  entire  thickness  of  the  gut,  the 
color  is  extremely  deep  red,  sometimes  purple  or  almost  black,  being  ac- 
companied with  spots  of  extravasation  ;  all  the  coats  are  thickened  and 
softened,  and  generally  infiltrated  with  serum,  or  occasionally  with  exu- 
dation or  pus,  while  the  intestinal  contents  are  often  mixed  with  blood. 
Gangrene  occurs  in  some  cases.  The  peritoneum  may  be  involved  by 
extension,  exhibiting  patches  of  lymph  corresponding  to  the  inflamed 
bowel. 

In  simple  catarrh  the  entire  mucous  tract  is  frequently  affected,  the  con- 
dition beginning  above  and  extending  throughout  the  intestines;  it  may, 
however,  be  limited.  The  more  severe  forms  are  usually  confined  to  short 
portions  of  the  bowel,  which  are  generally  much  distended,  particularly 
when  the  inflammation  depends  upon  obstruction,  the  part  beyond  being 
contracted. 

In  typhlitis  the  csecum  or  appendix  vermiformis  becomes  much  inflamed 
from  local  irritation,  and  this  leads  to  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the 
coats,  which  is  liable  to  end  in  rupture  or  perforation.  The  perforation 
may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  causing  peritonitis,  or  into  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  setting  up  inflammation  in  this  structure, — peri- 
typhliti^iy — which  usually  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and 
this,  if  not.  opened,  may  burst  in  a  variety  of  directions.  Possibly  peri- 
typhlitis may  be  excited  independently  of  any  actual  perforation.  The 
cause  of  the  irritation  is  usually  some  foreign  body  or  hardened  fieces.  In 
the  appendix  some  small  foreign  substance  which  has  gained  an  entrance 
becomes  a  nucleus  upon  which  fajces  and  secretions  are  deposited,  forming 
concretions  which  come  to  resemble  fruit-stones,  for  which  they  have  been 
frecjuently  mistaken.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  perforation 
may  result  from  other  forms  of  ulceration  which  are  met  with  in  the 
ciecum,  from  mere  distension  of  this  part  of  the  intestine,  or  from  its 
destruction  by  some  extrinsic  growth.  The  same  course  of  events  is  now 
and  then  observed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen,  in  connection  with 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  A  localized  variety  of  inflammation  has  also  been 
described  in  the  colon, — colitiSy — suppose<l  to  be  distinct  from  dysentery, 
beginning  in  the  submucous  tissue,  but  soon  causing  extensive  destruction 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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Wheu  intestinal  catarrh  becomes  chronic,  there  are  the  usual  changes  iQ 
color,  thirf  being  often  dark  or  even  black  from  pigment;  thickening  and 
induration  of  tissues,  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  gland  structures. 
Chronic  catarrh  may  give  rise  to  ulceration,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
result  from  this  condition,  or  from  some  other  organic  change  in  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Cases  of  simple  enteric  catarrh  are  generally  character- 
ized by  uneasiness  over  the  abdomen,  with  colicky  and  griping  pains, 
especially  about  the  umbilicus,  where  there  may  be  a  little  tenderness, 
though  pressure  sometimes  gives  relief;  formation  of  much  gas  in  the 
intestines,  causing  gurgling  and  borborygmi ;  and  diarrh<Ea,  especially 
after  taking  any  food  or  drink,  the  stools  becoming  in  some  cases  very 
numerous,  being  at  first  feculent,  but  soon  assuming  a  watery,  irritating 
character.  These  may  be  the  only  symptoms,  but  as  the  stomach  is  often 
implicated  at  the  same  time,  this  is  indicated  by  a  red,  furred,  and  dryish 
tongtie,  impaired  appetite,  thirst,  and  a  tendency  to  nausea  or  vomiting. 
In  duodenal  cataiTh  jaundice  is  frequently  observed,  owing  to  the  closure 
of  the  common  bile-duct  by  the  swollen  membrane,  and  if  the  duodenum 
is  solely  involved  there  is  corresponding  localized  pain  and  tenderness, 
with  constipation  instead  of  diarrhoea.  Occipital  headache  is  also  said  to 
be  common  in  duodenitis.  If  diarrhoea  has  been  severe  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  stools  are  apt  to  become  somewhat  dysenteric  in  character,  con- 
taining mucus  and  blood,  especially  if  the  large  intestines  are  mainly 
implicated,  when  there  may  also  be  much  tenesmus  and  straining  during 
defecation. 

The  symptoms  are  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  especially  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  they  are  particularly 
severe  in  connection  with  irritant  poisoning.  Should  there  be  any  mem- 
branous deposit  upon  the  mucous  surface,  shreds,  larger  patches,  or  even 
intestinal  casts  of  this  material  may  be  expelled  in  the  stools. 

General  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  entirely  absent  except,  perhaps, 
some  feeling  of  exhaustion  from  excessive  diarrhoea.  In  the  more  severe 
forms  of  enteritis,  however,  pyrexia  is  observed,  with  languor,  general  de- 
pression, and  headache.  In  children  there  is  frequently  high  fever,  accom- 
panied with  much  prostration,  a  greatly  distended  abdomen,  and  aphthous 
stomatitis.  Sometimes  convulsions  or  coma  set  in,  and  death  may  result 
from  this  cause,  or  from  exhaustion.  In  cases  of  irritant  poisoning  the 
general  symptoms  are  grave,  there  being  often  a  tendency  to  collapse,  and 
the  same  thing  is  occasionally  observed  in  severe  enteric  catarrh  from 
other  causes,  especially  in  persons  constitutionally  weak,  or  who  are  the 
subjects  of  some  chronic  lowering  disease. 

2.  The  limited  interne  form  of  inflammation  which  involves  all  the  intes- 
tinal coats  presents  symptoms  essentially  diflerentfrom  those  just  described, 
and  it  is  to  this  variety  that  many  authors  limit  the  term  enteritis.  Here 
the  aflected  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  is  at  first  the  seat  of  spasm, 
soon  becomes  paralyzed,  so  that  the  contents  cannot  pass  along,  but  accu- 
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liar  odor  of  the  evacuations.  The  fact  of  the  disease  being  epidemic  may 
also  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.  Dysenteric  symptoms  may  set  in  in  cases 
of  long-continued  intestinal  catarrh,  which  might  then  be  mistaken  for 
true  dysentery.  I  have  also  known  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  simu- 
late chronic  dysentery. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  dysentery  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  disease  is  sporadic  or  epidemic,  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the  char- 
acters of  the  stools,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  progress  of 
the  case,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  serious  complications,  especially 
hepatic  abscess.  Epidemic  dysentery,  particularly  when  of  a  low  type,  is 
extremely  fatal.  Signs  of  collapse  or  adynamia  are  of  course  very  unfavor- 
able, and  among  specially  bad  signs  are  mentioned  gangrenous  stools, 
severe  hajmor^-hage,  subsidence  of  the  pain,  while  the  other  symptoms  are 
becoming  worse,  and  suppression  of  urine.  An  early  return  of  the  evac- 
uations to  their  normal  state  is  highly  favorable.  Chronic  dysentery  may 
often  be  improved  by  appropriate  management,  as  I  found  from  a  toler- 
ably extensive  experience  of  this  disease  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hos- 
pital.  Prolonged  cases,  however,  are  not  much  amenable  to  any  treatment. 

Treatment. — Early  attention  is  of  extreme  i  mportance  in  acute  dysentery, 
and  the  patient  should  immediately  take  to  bed.  In  the  sporadic  form 
resulting  from  a  chill,  some  authorities  advocate  the  use  of  a  warm,  vapor, 
or  hot-air  bath  at  the  outset.  In  some  cases  also  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil 
with  laudanum  is  beneficial  at  first.  The  remedy,  however,  in  this  disease, 
and  one  which  seems  to  have  almost  a  specific  action,  is  ipecacuanha  in 
full  doses.  Several  gentlemen  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  in  India,  have  personally  informed  me  of  the  marvel- 
lous effects  of  this  drug.  Dr.  Maclean  recommends  the  following  plan  of 
administration  :  To  give  25  to  30  grains  of  the  powder  in  a  small  quantity 
of  fluid,  with  a  little  syrup  of  orange-peel,  after  which  the  patient  must  keep 
perfectly  quiet,  and  take  no  fluid  for  at  least  three  hours,  if  thirsty  being 
allowed  to  suck  a  little  ice  occasionally.  In  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a 
smaller  dose  may  be  given,  this  depending  on  the  effect  of  the  first  and 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  by  which  also  the  subsequent  repetition  of 
the  drug  must  be  guided,  and  it  may  be  required  for  some  days.  It  is 
well  to  administer  10  or  12  grains  at  bedtime  for  a  night  or  two  after  the 
stools  appear  healthy.  Some  authorities  recommend  the  ipecacuanha  to  be 
administered  more  frequently  in  smaller  quantities,  and  others  employ  5} 
to  3j  every  four  or  five  hours,  but  these  large  doses  seem  unnecessary,  and 
are  liable  to  produce  much  depression.  It  has  also  been  advocated  to  intro- 
duce the  drug  by  enema,  but  this  is  likewise  objectionable.  Many  consider 
it  desirable  to  make  the  stomach  tolerant  of  the  medicine  beforehand,  by 
giving  a  full  dose  of  laudanum  or  Battley's  solution,  or  a  few  drops  of 
chloroform,  or  by  applying  anodyne  poultices  over  the  epigastrium.  Per- 
haps a  small  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  might  answer  this  purpose. 
Dr.  Maclean  states,  however,  that  frequently  no  sedative  is  required,  aud 
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that  if  vomiting  is  unmanageable  afler  ipecacuanha,  hepatic  complication 
or  overcharging  of  the  system  with  malaria  should  be  suspected. 

Local  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  very  useful,  especially  warm 
poultices ;  fomentations  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  laudanum,  or  chloro- 
form ;  and  sinapisms.  Symptomatic  treatment  is  often  required.  The  above 
applications  will  usually  afford  relief  to  the  painful  sensation,  but  if  the 
tenesmus  is  very  severe,  warm  emollient  enemata  or  a  suppository  of 
opium  may  be  tried.  Of  course  diet  requires  the  utmost  attention.  Beef 
tea,  soups,  arrowroot,  sago,  raw  >vhite  of  egg,  jellies,  and  such  articles 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  between  the  periods  of  administration 
of  the  ipecacuanha.  Stimulants  are  to  be  avoided  generally,  but  in  the 
typhoid  condition  they  are  certainly  required.  As  the  patient  improves, 
so  must  the  food  be  cautiously  altered.  Hygienic  meamires  also  demand 
every  care,  especially  as  regards  the  immediate  disinfection  and  destruction 
of  the  evacuations. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  treatment  thus  far  considered  seems  quite 
conclusive  ;  but  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
other  chief  methods  advocated.  These  are:  1.  By  astringents,  especially 
opium.  These  are  useful  if  diarrhoea  holds  on  after  the  stools  have  lost 
their  dysenteric  characters.  2.  By  purgativeSy  such  as  castor  oil,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  cream  of  tartar.  3.  By  venesection  and  calomel.  Cal- 
omel has  been  given  in  large  quantities,  or  in  doses  of  gr.  i  to  gr.  ij  with 
opium  every  three  or  four  hours.  This  treatment  had  better  be  avoided, 
and  the  only  removal  of  blood  which  seems  justifiable  is  by  the  application 
of  a  few  leeches  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  should  the  pain  be  very  intense  and 
the  state  of  the  patient  be  favorable.  4.  By  a  combination  of  blue  pill, 
opium,  and  ipecacuanha.  5.  'Ry  antiseptics,  6.  By  large  doses  of  tincture 
of  steel.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  two  forms  of  dysentery, 
which  require  a  modification  of  treatment,  namely,  the  malariouSy  and  the 
scorbutic.  The  former  calls  for  full  doses  of  quinine,  alternating  with  the 
ipecacuanha ;  the  latter  demands  fresh  fruits,  and  Maclean  and  others 
recommend  bael  very  highly  in  these  cases. 

In  the  management  of  chronic  dysentery  the  most  essential  matters  are 
to  regulate  the  diet  and  to  attend  to  sanitary  measureSy  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  health.  Dr.  Harry  Leach  found  from  his  experience  at  the 
Dreadnought  Hospital,  that  rest  for  the  bowels  and  body,  with  a  bland  nu- 
tritious diet,  are  mainly  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  cure,  and  he  considers  that 
drugs  are  of  little  or  no  use.  Certainly  I  think  that  I  have  seen  much 
benefit  follow  the  administration  of  Dover's  powder, gr.  iv-v  three  or  four 
times  daily,  and  still  more  from  full  doses  of  tincture  of  steel  during  the 
day,  with  a  little  Dover's  powder  night  and  morning.  Dr.  Reginald 
Thompson  found  ipecacuanha  (gr.  iij-v  every  three  hours)  most  service- 
able. The  stronger  astringents,  such  as  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  are  often  employed,  but  they  have 
never  been  of  much  permanent  service  in  my  experience.    Small  doses  of 
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bichloride  of  mercury  have  also  been  recommended.  A  dose  of  castor  oil 
with  a  little  opium  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time.  Enemata  containing 
opium  are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  for  relieving  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions. Other  measures  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  the  use  of  a  water 
compress  over  the  anus,  or  general  douching  of  this  part ;  wearing  a  band- 
age or  a  water-belt  over  the  abdomen  ;  friction  over  the  abdomen  with 
anodyne  or  irritant  liniments;  or  the  application  of  a  blister  over  the  left 
iliac  fossa.  Among  the  hygienic  matters  needing  special  attention  are 
change  of  air,  particularly  speedy  removal  from  a  malaria  district,  or 
from  a  tropical  country  to  Europe  ;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothing ;  and 
the  use  of  cold  baths,  followed  by  friction  if  they  are  well  borne.  Some 
practitioners  employ  baths  containing  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  If 
there  is  any  malarial,  scorbutic  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  system, 
the  treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly.  Any  acute  or  subacute  ex- 
acerbation of  symptoms  calls  for  complete  rest,  and  the  immediate  admin- 
istration of  ipecacuanha. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

INTESTINAL  NEW  FORMATIONS  AND  ULCERATIONS. 

It  appears  desirable  to  give  a  summary  of  the  morbid  conditions  which 
come  under  the  above  headings,  with  some  general  remarks  on  their 
clinical  features,  and  to  consider  briefly  such  of  the  more  important  of 
these  conditions  as  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  expedient  to  treat  of 
new  formatiofis  aud  ulcerations  togethel*,  because  the  former  often  originate 
the  latter. 

I.  General  Summary. 

A.  New  Formations. — These  include :  1.  Cancer.  2.  Tubercle  and 
other  materials  formed  in  the  so-called  tubercular  disease,  3.  Typhoid 
deposit,  4.  Albuminoid  material.  5.  Occasionally  fibroid  infiltration.  6. 
Rarely  villous  growiJis ;  polypi ;  adipose,  cystic,  erectile,  or  glandular  tumors ; 
and  calcareous  deposits.  The  local  symptoms  due  to  either  of  these  forma- 
tions, should  any  be  present,  are  either  indicative  of  obstruction  of  the 
bowel,  or  of  irritation  and  catarrh  of  its  raucous  membrane.  Local  pain 
or  tenderness  may  or  may  not  be  complained  of  Frequently  there  are 
constitutional  symptoms,  or  symptoms  associated  with  other  organs,  which 
aid  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  physical 
examination  may  detect  a  growth. 

B.  Ulcerations. — Intestinal  ulcers  may  be  thus  arranged : 

I.  Non-specific. — These  comprise :  1.  Ulcers  due  to  direct  injury  of  the 
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mucous  surface  by  foreigu  bodies,  calculi,  hardened  faeces,  and  chemical 
destructive  agents,  including  probably  acrid  secretions.  2.  Those  origi- 
nating in  mflammntion.  Simple  catarrh,  especially  if  it  be  of  long  duration, 
may  end  in  ulceration,  either  catarrhal  or  follicular.  The  separation  of 
croupous  or  diphtheritic*  deposit  may  also  originate  an  ulcer.  Rarely  this 
lesion  results  from  submucous  suppuration  or  gangrene.  3.  Perforating 
nicer.  An  ulcer  similar  to  the  gastric  variety  is  now  and  then  observed  in 
the  duodenum.  The  form  associated  with  burns  and  scalds  also  needs  to 
be  mentioned.  4.  Ulceration  due  to  some  morbid  condition  outside  the  bowel 
making  its  way  into  the  interior,  which  is  very  rare. 

II.  Specific. — These  comprehend  :  1.  Typhoid,  2.  Tubercular,  3.  Dysen- 
teric. 4.  Cancerous,  5.  Syphilitic  probably.  6.  Ulcers  due  to  albuminoid 
disease. 

Symptoms. — The  bcal  symptoms  suggestive  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
are  frequently  colicky  pains;  localized  tenderness,  especially  if  the  disease 
is  extensive,  or  if  the  large  intestine  is  involved  ;  and  persistent  diarrhoea, 
the  stools  often  presenting  very  unhealthy  characters,  sometimes  resembling 
pea  soup  or  gruel,  and  being  unusually  fetid,  or  containing  blood,  mucus, 
or  pus.  Cases  come  under  observation,  however,  in  which  constipation  is 
a  conspicuous  symptom.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  small  intestines, 
especially  their  upper  part,  diarrhoea  is  of  a  simple  kind,  and  it  is  usually 
only  in  such  a  case  that  constipation  is  observed.  If  the  large  bowel  is 
much  implicated,  especially  the  rectum,  the  symptoms  tend  to  assume  a 
dysenteric  character.  The  diarrhoea  is  chiefly  due  to  enteric  catarrh  set 
up  by  the  ulceration.  The  circumstances  under  which  ulceration  occurs 
will  generally  aid  materially  in  indicating  this  event,  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  or  phthisis.  When  chroniv,  it  is  in  some  instances  very  difficult 
to  make  out  positively  that  there  is  ulceration,  and  to  distinguish  this 
lesion  from  mere  chronic  catarrh,  but  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  should 
there  be  diarrhoea,  either  constant  or  easily  excited,  or  not  amenable  to 
treatment,  especially  if  the  stools  are  of  a  very  unhealthy  character.  The 
constitutional  condition  often  affords  aid  in  diagnosis.  Intestinal  ulcera- 
tion itself  tends  to  excite  more  or  less  pyrexia,  which  in  chronic  cases  is 
frequently  of  a  hectic  type,  and  it  also  leads  to  impaired  nutrition,  con- 
sequently inducing  emaciation,  debility,  and  ansemia.  It  may  cause  peri- 
tonitis, perforation,  or  serious  haemorrhage,  or  stricture  may  result  from 
cicatrization. 

Treatment. — It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  attention  to  diet  is  all- 
important  in  treating  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  so  ordered  as  to  promote  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  and  to  be  adapted 
for  any  morbid  diathesis  present.  Rest  of  the  body  is  highly  beneficial, 
and  of  course  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  This 
object  is  best  gained  by  administering  opium  in  some  form,  if  it  is  admis- 
sible ;  if  not,  other  sedatives  must  be  given,  especially  belladonna.  Diar- 
12 
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rhoea  must  be  controlled  by  the  various  astringenis^  along  with  opium. 
The  chief  remedies  which  are  believed  directly  to  promote  the  healing  of 
ulcers  are  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  bismuth  salts.  Much  benefit  often  follows  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  bismuth  with  Dover's  powder  in  the  ulceration  which  occurs  during 
phthisis,  as  well  as  in  other  forms.  It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  long- 
continued  constipation,  but  should  this  symptom  be  present,  much  care  is 
necessary  in  the  employment  of  aperients,  which  must  be  of  the  mildest 
kind  ;  simple  enemata  are  very  useful  under  these  circumstances.  Toiiics 
are  often  indicated,  especially  preparations  of  iron.  It  is  well  for  the 
patient  to  wear  a  warm  bandage  round  the  abdomen,  properly  applied. 
Local  applicatioiu  may  be  required  from  time  to  time.  Some  recommend 
an  occasional  blister  over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  other  forms  of  counter- 
irritation. 

II.  Cancer  of  the  Intestines. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Primary  cancer  of  the  intestines  is  very 
rare,  and  when  the  bowel  is  involved,  which  is  not  a  common  event,  it  is 
generally  by  extension  of  the  disease,  especially  from  the  peritoneum  and 
subperitoneal  tissue,  though  even  then  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  often 
escape.  The  large  intestines,  particularly  the  rectum  aud  sigmoid  flexure, 
are  far  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  small,  of  which  the  duodenum  is 
the  part  usually  implicated.  All  varieties  of  cancer  are  met  with,  even 
melanosis,  but  scirrhus  is  the  ordinary  form.  Epithelioma  has  in  rare  in- 
stances invaded  the  rectum  by  extension  from  the  uterus  and  vagina. 
Sometimes  encephaloid  grows  on  a  basis  of  scirrhus,  when  the  latter  reaches 
the  interior  of  the  bowel. 

The  usual  variations  are  presented  as  to  the  characters,  arrangement, 
and  extent  of  the  cancer.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  part,  occasionally 
forming  a  rounded  or  lobulated  tumor,  widely  spread,  or  disposed  in  scat- 
tered nodules,  which  are  often  secondary  to  some  more  localized  and  ex- 
tensive deposit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  coats  become  matted 
together,  and  ultimately,  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  implicated,  ulceration 
or  sloughing  ensues,  the»  ulcer  being  either  smooth  and  excavated,  with 
thickened,  indurated,  and  tolerably  regular  edges,  or  presenting  an  irregular 
aspect,  with  fungous  growths  over  the  floor  aud  margins,  which  are  often 
very  vascular,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely.  Perforation  may  take  place,  not 
uncommonly  a  communication  being  thus  established  with  some  hollow 
organ.  Frequently  the  affected  part  of  the  intestine  is  much  constricted, 
while  the  part  above  is  dilated,  and  its  muscular  coat  hypertrophied,  the 
portion  beyond  being  contracted. 

Symptoms. — The  following  are  the  clinical  phenomena  to  be  looked  for 
as  indicative  of  cancer  of  the  bowels  :  1.  Localized  pain  in  some  part  of 
the  abdomen,  either  constant  or  paroxysmal  in  character,  dull  and  aching 
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or  lancinatiug,  and  accompanied  with  local  tenderness.  2.  Habitual  con- 
stipation, with  abnormal  shape  and  size  of  the  stools,  ultimately  culminat- 
ing in  complete  obstruction.  3.  The  physical  signs  of  a  tumor  situated 
deep  in  the  abdomen,  hard  and  irregular,  tender  on  pressure,  at  first  mova- 
ble, but  afterwards  becoming  fixed.  4.  Marked  and  rapid  wasting  and 
loss  of  strength,  often  accompanied  with  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia, 
or  of  cancer  in  other  parts.  In  some  instances  there  is  diarrhoea,  especially 
after  ulceration  sets  in,  wlien  the  stools  become  extremely  offensive,  and 
occasionally  symptoms  of  obstruction  disappear,  owing  to  a  mass  of  cancer 
sloughing  or  ulcerating  away.  When  the  rectum  is  affected,  the  pain  is 
referred  to  the  sacrum,  shooting  thence  towards  the  thighs  and  back,  and 
being  often  extremely  severe.  There  may  likewise  be  intolerable  irritation 
and  itching  within  the  anus.  Symptoms  of  a  dysenteric  character  are  also 
generally  complained  of.  Examination  joer  rectum  will  usually  reveal  the 
disease.  Cancer  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  profuse  hjemorrhage,  or  it  may 
lead  to  intestinal  perforation,  or  to  extensive  destruction  of  neighboring 
organs.  Death  occurs  gradually  as  a  rule,  but  may  be  hastened  by  com- 
plete intestinal  obstruction,  perforation,  peritonitis,  or  haemorrhage. 

Treatment. — In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  intestinal  cancer  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  treat  symptoms.  In  some  instances  life  may  be  prolonged, 
and  symptoms  greatly  relieved,  by  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the 
bowel  above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  should  this  be  low  down. 

III.  Tubercle  of  the  Intestines — Tubercular  Ulceration — 
Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Intestines. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — There  are  the  same  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  pathology  of  the  so-called  tubercular  disease  and  ulceration  of 
the  intestines  as  in  the  case  of  other  affections  of  this  class.  Some  pathol- 
ogists explain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  formation  of  tubercle,  and  its 
subsequent  destruction,  along  with  the  involved  tissues.  Others  consider 
that  true  tubercle  is  but  rarely  formed,  and  that  the  morbid  process 
usually  consists  in  the  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  glands,  which  become 
caseous  and  break  down,  ultimately  destroying  the  overlying  membrane, 
and  forming  ulcers  which  spread  by  further  cell-formation,  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  surrounding  mucous  and  submucous  tissues.  Niemeyer  ac- 
knowledged thsit  seco7idary  tubercle  is  met  with  sometimes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  ulcers,  especially  in  the  peritoneum  corresponding  to  these 
lesions,  but  he  maintained  as  a  primary  condition  intestinal  tubercle  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

It  certainly  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  definitely  tubercle  in  the  in- 
testines. Niemeyer  stated  that  it  would  be  best  recognized  by  its  being 
deposited  in  separate  nodules  or  groups,  in  jmrts  where  Peyer's  patches  do 
not  exist. 
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As  a  local  affection,  implicating  at  the  same  time  the  mesenteric  glands, 
this  complaint  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  scrofulous  children  ;  in  adults  it 
rarely  occurs  except  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  solitary 
and  Peyer*8  glands  are  chiefly  implicated,  and  hence  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  observed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  or  are  most 
advanced  in  this  part,  while  they  gradually  cease  towards  the  jejunum. 
Occasionally  they  extend  into  this  portion  of  the  bowel,  or  very  rarely 
even  to  the  duodenum.  Not  uncommonly  the  caecum,  appendix  verrai- 
formis,  and  colon  are  involved,  to  which  parts  the  disease  is  sometimes 
chiefly  or  even  entirely  limited.  The  area  affected  varies  greatly,  and 
generally  the  morbid  changes  are  visible  in  different  stages  in  different 
parts.  At  first  little,-firm,  gray,  projecting  nodules  are  seen,  which  become 
yellow,  and  soften  and  break  down,  producing  small  circular  ulcers.  Apart 
from  their  situation,  it  appears  impossible  to  distinguish  the  granulations 
of  tubercle  from  those  due  to  enlarged  glands.  The  ulcers  soon  become 
larger,  however,  either  by  infiltration  and  destruction  around,  this  process 
invading  tissues  far  beyond  the  glands,  or  by  coalescence.  In  course  of 
time  they  come  to  present  special  characters,  in  which  condition  they  are 
generally  seen  at  post-mortem  examinations.  These  characters  are  more  or 
less  irregularity  in  shape ;  a  transverse  direction  as  regards  the  bowel,  the 
ulcer  spreading  mainly  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  gut  with  a  band  of  ulceration  one-half  to  an  inch 
or  more  in  width  ;  thickening,  irregularity,  and  induration  of  the  margins 
and  floor,  the  latter  presenting  nodules,  and  but  little  proneness  to  heal. 
Imperfect  or  impartial  cicatrization  is,  however,  often  observed,  with  the 
formation  of  a  dense  tissue,  sometimes  pigmented,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
being  drawn  together,  contraction  and  irregularity  of  the  gut  being  thus 
produced,  or  in  rare  instances  even  complete  stricture. 

During  the  process  of  ulceration  locnl  periionitU  is  set  up,  giving  rise  to 
thickening  and  adhesion,  and  thus  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  are  frequently 
destroyed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptoms  of  perforation,  or  some- 
times a  communication  is  formed  between  two  portions  of  the  intestines. 
Secondary  tubercles  are  often  observed  in  the  affected  portion  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  may  spread  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  mesentery.  The 
floor  of  an  ulcer  not  uncommonly  presents  evidences  of  hiemorrhage. 
Niemeyer  afiirmed  that  true  tubercular  ulcers  are  not  so  extensive  as 
those  of  non-tubercular  origin. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels  is  indicated  in  the  child 
by  the  persistent  or  frequent  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  intestinal  irrita- 
tion and  catarrh,  associated  with  the  general  signs  of  tuberculosis,  marked 
wasting,  and  retarded  development.  In  the  adult  ulceration  may  be  sus- 
pected if  in  the  course  of  phthisis  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  thb 
lesion  should  arise,  especially  if  diarrhoea  sets  in,  which  will  not  yield  to 
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appropriate  treatment,  and  if  there  is  localized  tenderness.  It  is  in  this 
class  of  cases,  however,  that  constipation  is  most  frequently  observed,  being 
sometimes  due  to  peritonitis;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  diarrha^a  is  often  dependent  upon  other  causes. 

Trp:atment  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  when  discussing  the  treat- 
ment of  intestinal  ulceration  in  general. 

IV.  Albuminoid  Disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  entire  alimentary  canal  may  become 
the  seat  of  albuminoid  disease,  and  it  will  suffice  to  offer  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  In  the  intestines  the  change  begins  in  the  small 
vessels  of  the  villi,  and  then  spreads  to  the  larger  vessels ;  in  course  of 
time  it  involves  the  glands,  the  entire  villi,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  coat,  or  even  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats.  Extensive 
atrophy  of  the  villi  may  follow.  The  morbid  material  is  liable  to  undergo 
disintegration,  being  changed  into  a  yellow  substance,  and  finally  small 
ulcers  are  sometimes  formed,  corresponding  to  the  glands.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult in  the  early  stages  to  recognize  albuminoid  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  mucous  surface  appears  pale,  anaemic,  and  glistening  or  shin- 
ing, but  the  iodine  test  is  necessary  to  reveal  the  change,  which  shows  that 
it  affects  the  villi  and  small  vessels.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  appear- 
ances are  more  characteristic,  and  enlarged  glands  or  ulcers  are  seen,  es- 
pecially corresponding  to  Peyer's  or  the  solitary  glands.  Peyer's  patches 
sometimes  present  a  reticulated  aspect. 

Symptoms. — Should  there  be  signs  of  albuminoid  disease  of  other 
organs,  implication  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  fairly  diagnosed  if 
obstinate  diarrh(ea  should  set  in,  with  liquid  stools,  especially  if  these  are 
greenish,  or  in  other  respects  of  an  unhealthy  character.  Hajmorrhage  is 
liable  to  occur  in  the  later  stages,  and  it  may  be  quite  independent  of 
ulceration.  Implication  of  the  stomach  is  indicated  by  persistent  vomit- 
ing, with  signs  of  imperfect  digestion.  When  the  alimentary  canal  is 
affected  with  albuminoid  disease,  the  general  nutrition  is  necessarily 
gravely  interfered  with. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  indicated  for  albuminoid  disease 
in  general,  and  for  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh  or  ulceration. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTBUCTION 

JEtiology  and  PATnoLOGY. — The  numerous  causes  of  obstructiou  of 
the  bowels  may  be  ranged  under  certain  heads,  viz. : 

1.  Accumulations  in  their  interior ^  including  hard  faeces;  indigestible 
matters,  either  taken  in  the  food,  such  as  oat-cakes,  rice,  seeds  or  stones  of 
fruits,  or  swallowed  purposely,  especially  by  hysterical  girls  and  children, 
e.  g.,  string,  hair,  dirt,  sand ;  certain  medicines  which  are  apt  to  form  con- 
cretions if  taken  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity,  namely,  magnesia 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  masses  of  worms;  large  or  numerous  and  agglom- 
erated gallstones ;  concretions  of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Gall- 
stones usually  lodge  high  up  in  the  small  intestines. 

2.  Stricture  resulting  from  morbid  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  bowels, 
including:  a.  Congenital  constriction,  usually  situated  about  the  anus, 
rarely  in  the  duodenum.  6.  Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  especially  if  this  has 
passed  round  the  gut,  or  if  it  has  been  very  extensive,  c.  Fibroid  injUtra- 
Hon  of  the  walls.  (/.  Cancer.  This  class  of  causes  is  by  far  most  common 
in  connection  with  the  large  intestines. 

3.  Compression,  constriction,  or  traction,  due  to  morbid  conditions  ex- 
ternal to  the  intestines.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  has  drawn  particular  atten- 
tion to  some  of  these  causes,  which  include  pressure  by  displaced  or  en- 
larged organs  and  tumors  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  uterus  and  ovaries ;  by  growths  or  accumulations  in  the  intestine 
itself,  or  by  certain  adhesions,  agglutinations,  or  deposits  in  the  perito- 
neum, sometimes  after  simple  peritonitis,  but  more  frequently  associated 
with  tubercle  or  cancer.  The  last  mentioned  may  lead  to  distinct  con- 
striction, or  may  cause  a  sudden  bend  or  twist  in  the  intestines;  but  usu- 
ally they  merely  impede  the  peristaltic  action,  either  by  compressing  the 
bowel  somewhat  for  a  considerable  extent,  binding  it  down,  exerting  trac- 
tion upon  it,  or  matting  together  several  of  its  coils.  Hence  materials 
collect  above,  which  press  upon  the  portion  below,. ultimately  inducing 
complete  obstruction  ;  this  being  frequently  aided  by  a  certain  degree  of 
spasm.     These  causes  mainly  affect  the  small  intestines. 

4.  Strangulation  or  incarceration,  either  external  or  internal.  Under 
this  group  come  the  different  forms  of  hernia,  the  rarer  varieties  of  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Internal  strangulation  results  in  rare  instances 
from  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  intestine  into  some  normal  opening, 
especially  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  or  into  a  perforation  in  one  of  the 
folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  example,  the  omentum  or  mesentery.  Gren- 
erally,  however,  it  is  due  to  peritoneal  bands  of  adhesion  passing  between 
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diflerent  parts,  or  to  the  vermiform  appeudix  or  diverticula  connected  with 
the  ileum  becoming  adherent  at  their  free  ends.  Very  exceptionally  one 
portion  of  the  bowel  is  strangulated  by  another  portion,  by  the  mesentery, 
or  by  its  entrance  into  a  rupture  in  the  intestine  or  some  other  hollow 
vise  us. 

5.  Altered  relation  of  portions  of  the  bowel  or  of  the  intestinal  coats. 
The  most  important  form  of  obstruction  coming  under  this  head  is  that 
named  intussusception ^  invagination^  or  volvulus,  in  which  one  portion  of 
the  intestine  is  prolapsed  into  that  next  below.  Another  variety  is  named 
torsion  or  rotation,  in  which  the  bowel  with  its  attached  mesentery  is 
twisted,  though  Dr.  Bristowe  considers  that  this  twisting  is  in  many  cases 
not  the  cause  of  obstruction,  but  the  effect  of  enteritis,  which  has  been 
the  primary  mischief.  I^olapsus  ani  also  falls  within  this  group,  though 
it  scarcely  ever  leads  to  complete  obstruction.  As  very  rare  conditions 
have  been  mentioned  sacculation  of  a  part  of  the  bowel,  and  hernia  of  the 
mucous  membrane  through  the  other  coats. 

G.  Spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  Either  of  these  condi- 
tions may  aid  in  inducing  obstruction,  or  now  and  then  it  may  possibly  be 
the  sole  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  determining  cause  of  intussusception  a  few  remarks 
are  necessary.  This  depends  upon  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  consequence  of  undue  dilatation  of  a 
portion  of  bowel  towards  which  the  wave  of  contraction  is  advancing  from 
accumulation  of  gas  or  any  other  cause,  and  to  this  portion  being  fixed, 
so  that  the  part  above  is  driven  into  it  by  the  force  of  its  own  contraction. 
In  many  cases  some  violent  exertion  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls  partake  determines  the  occurrence  of  intussusception.  It  has 
also  been  stated  to  have  been  originated  by  worms  or  polypi,  and  to  arise 
frequently  in  connection  with  chronic  diarrhoea.  Once  it  has  started,  the 
invagination  increases  by  a  continuance  of  the  peristaltic  action,  by  which 
more  bowel  is  driven  in  from  above,  at  the  same  time  the  outer  tube  of 
intestine  being  inverted.  Some  of  the  other  forms  of  sudden  obstruction 
may  also  be  immediately  caused  by  violent  effort. 

Sex  and  age  require  notice  as  constituting  important  predisposing  causes 
of  certain  varieties  of  obstruction.  That  resulting  from  impaction  of 
gallstones  is  by  far  more  frequent  late  in  life  and  in  females.  Strictures 
are  more  common  in  males,  and  afler  middle  life.  Internal  strangulation 
does  not  often  occur  under  thirty  years  of  age,  except  that  form  due  to 
adhesions  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  or  of  diverticula,  which  is  observed 
in  young  persons  most  frequently,  and  chiefly  in  males.  Ileo-ciecal  intus- 
susception is  remarkable  for  its  frequency  in  children,  but  when  it  affects 
the  ileum  or  jejunum  it  is  almost  limited  to  adults;  on  the  whole,  intus- 
susception is  twice  more  common  among  males  than  females. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  appearances  met  with  after  death  in 
cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  necessarily  vary  much,  according  to  the 
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condition  upon  which  it  depends.  Inlusmseeption  is  the  only  form  which 
calls  for  special  description.  By  far  the  most  common  form  of  invagina- 
tion is  that  in  which  the  ileo  ccRcal  orifice  descends  into  the  c(BCum,  and  then 
passes  on  into  the  colon,  bringing  down  more  and  more  of  the  ileum.  The 
condition  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  ileum  or  colon,  but  is  rarely  ob- 
served in  the  jejunum  or  rectum.  Very  exceptionally  the  end  of  the  ileum 
passes  through  the  ileo-cajcal  opening,  the  lips  of  the  latter  not  being  dis- 
placed.    The  portion  of  intestine  which  is  the  seat  of  invagination  presents 

three  layers,  arranged  concentrically  in  the  following 
manner:  The  most  internal  layer  is  the  part  which  has 
descended,  or  the  intussuscepted  portion  or  volvulus ;  the 
outer  one  is  the  sheath  or  intussuscipiens ;  and  the  middle 
layer  unites  these  two  portions,  being  derived  from  the 
continued  involution  of  the  sheath,  and  its  surfaces  are 
necessarily  reversed,  so  that  its  serous  coat  is  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  internal  layer,  and  its  mucous  coat  with 
that  of  the  external,  while  the  mesentery  belonging  to 
the  middle  and  external  layers  is  drawn  in,  and  lies  be- 
tween them.  This  exercises  unilateral  traction,  whereby 
Diagram  of  intus-  ^^®  intussusccpted  portiou  is  curvcd,  with  the  concavity 
susocptioii:  a.  Vol-  towards  the  iuvolvcd  mesentery,  while  its  lower  opening 
layer-  e  Sheath  ^    looks  towards  somc  part  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  tube, 

being  elongated  and  fi:*sure-like.  The  part  of  the  intes- 
tine which  forms  the  volvulus  is  more  or  less  convoluted  or  twisted,  especi- 
ally the  middle  layer. 

The  extent  of  the  invagination  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  an  inch 
or  two  to  three  or  four  feet  or  even  much  more  than  this,  especially  in  the 
ileo-caecal  variety.  Not  uncommonly  short  intussusceptions  are  found  in 
the  small  intestine  after  death,  which  are  easily  reduced,  and  which  have 
given  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  life  ;  it  is  probable  that  these  are  origi- 
nated during  the  act  of  dying,  or  even  post-mortem.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  whatever  the  length  of  the  intussuscepted  portion  may  be, 
its  lower  end  continues  the  same  as  at  the  commencement.  Ultimately  it 
may  reach  the  anus,  or  even  protrude  through  this  opening. 

Certain  important  events  are  liable  to  happen  in  connection  with  the 
iuvaginated  portion  of  intestine.  1.  Of  course  the  inner  layers  are  more 
or  less  compressed  by  the  outer  tube,  especially  at  the  entrance  or  neck  of 
the  invagination ;  the  canal  is  therefore  narrowed,  though  not  usually 
completely  closed  at  first.  2.  The  return  of  blood  is  interfered  with,  and 
hence  mechanical  congestion  is  induced,  often  intense,  leading  to  oedema  of 
the  tissues,  or  even  to  the  escape  of  blood  between  the  mucous  surfaces  or 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is  mixed  with  serum ;  consequently 
thickening  and  swelling  arise,  which  increase  the  obstruction.  3.  Soon 
peritonitis  is  set  up  in  the  contiguous  layers  of  the  serous  coat,  with  exuda- 
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tion  of  lymph,  and  this  may  spread  and  become  general,  or  the  formation 
of  adhesions  may  prevent  any  further  descent  of  the  intestine.  4.  Violent 
ejiterltis  is  excited,  and  ultimately,  owing  to  this  condition  being  added  to 
the  congestion,  gangrene  not  uncommonly  results.  5.  In  .some  cases  the 
mortified  portion  becomes  detached^  either  completely  or  in  part,  and  either 
in  one  mass  or  in  fragments,  and  is  expelled  per  anum.  The  dangers  of 
this  separation  may  be  prevented  by  adhesions  having  formed  between  the 
top  of  the  outer  tube  and  the  intestine  above;  but  if  these  are  not  suflS- 
ciently  firm  the  structures  give  way,  and  the  intestinal  contents  escape 
into  the  peritoneum.  If  the  bowel  is  expelled  and  adhesions  are  com- 
plete, recovery  may  follow,  but  there  is  still  a  further  danger  of  a  stricture 
forming  at  the  point  of  union ;  or  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  invagi- 
nated  bowel  comes  away,  while  the  upper  portion  remains  and  becomes 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  tube,  and  thus  more  or  less  permanent  ob- 
struction is  established.  The  rapidity  w-ith  which  the  changes  above 
described  are  set  up  depends  on  the  force  of  the  compression,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  involved.  They  are  much  more 
rapid  in  connection  with  the  small  intestines  than  the  large,  but  are  pecu- 
liarly speedy  when  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileocajcal  orifice  without 
disturbing  it. 

The  portion  of  intestine  above  that  which  is  intussuscepted  acts  with 
undue  vigor,  and  thus  aggravates  the  mischief,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
drives  on  some  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel.  For  a  time  also  the  affected 
part  itself  contracts.  By  the  pressure  of  its  lower  end  against  the  wall 
of  the  outer  sheath,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  is  often  set  up.  In 
very  rare  instances  double  intussusception  has  been  observed. 

Any  sudden  or  acute  intestinal  constriction  will  necessarily  lead  to  con- 
gestion of  the  bowel  and  its  consequences,  inflammation  involving  also  the 
peritoneum,  and  ultimately  to  gangrene  and  perforation,  if  the  constriction 
is  not  relieved.  In  prolonged  and  chronic  cases  the  part  of  intestine  above 
an  obstruction  becomes  much  dilated,  elongated,  and  hypertrophied,  though 
these  appearances  are  not  always  most  marked  directly  above  the  impedi- 
ment ;  whilst  fseces  and  other  matters  accumulate,  giving  rise  to  catarrh 
or  ulceration.  The  distal  portion  becomes  contracted,  empty,  and  atrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  direct  clinical  phenomena  which  in  the  first  instance 
indicate  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  from  whatever  cause,  may  be 
stated  generally  as  absolute  constipation,  usually  accompanied  with  colicky 
pains,  often  severe ;  increased  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines ; 
abundant  formation  with  accumulation  of  gas,  leading  to  tympanitis  and 
borborygmi ;  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  latter  ultimately  becoming  sterco- 
raceous  or  fecal.  Not  uncommonly  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen 
and  rectum  reveals  some  abnormal  condition.  In  many  cases  symptoms 
indicative  of  severe  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or  perforation  are  subsequently 
developed. 

There  are  certain  circumstanoes  wbidh  have  an  important  influence  on 
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the  clinical  history  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  most  important  being  the 
pathological  condition  to  which  it  is  due,  and  its  seat.  Practically  cases 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  1.  Those  in  which  the  obstruction 
is  established  gradually.  2.  Those  in  which  it  occurs  suddenly  or  acutely. 
In  the  former  class  of  cases  there  will  be  a  history  of  constipation,  some- 
times alternating  with  diarrhoea,  and  often  accompanied  with  alteration  in 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  solid  stools,  colicky  pains,  nausea  and  vomiting 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  digestive  disturbances,  with  perhaps  occa- 
sional signs  indicating  complete  temporary  closure  of  the  bowels.  Physical 
examination  may  reveal  some  mechanical  obstruction.  These  cases  either 
terminate  slowly  by  asthenia,  or  they  culminate  in  a  sudden  attack  of 
absolute  stoppage  of  the  bowels.  The  pain  associated  with  intestinal  ob- 
struction is  at  first  of  a  griping  character,  in  some  forms  being  sudden  and 
severe,  frequently  starting  from  about  the  umbilicus,  but  it  may  radiate 
from  some  other  locality  which  corresponds  with  the  seat  of  the  disease  ; 
after  a  time  peritonitic  pain  not  uncommonly  supervenes.  Absolute  con- 
stipation is  not  an  invariable  symptom,  for  when  the  small  intestine  is 
implicated  its  liquid  contents  are  able  to  pass  along  the  canal  unless  there 
is  complete  closure,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  when  intussusception 
affects  the  large  intestine ;  further,  fwces  contained  in  the  bowel  below  an 
obstruction  are  often  expelled.  Occasionally  blood  and  mucus  are  dis- 
charged, especially  in  cases  of  invagination  of  the  large  bowel.  Vomiting 
is  more  easily  excited,  and  is  more  severe  the  nearer  the  stoppage 
approaches  to  the  stomach.  At  first  it  is  sympathetic  in  most  cases,  but 
soon  the  rejected  matters  have  a  distinctly  fecal  odor,  and  present  an  ap- 
pearance like  pea  soup,  consisting  of  materials  which  have  either  flowed 
back  into  the  stomach  from  the  bowels,  or  been  forced  through  the  pylorus 
by  antiperistaltic  action,  or  by  external  pressure.  In  some  instances  there 
is  more  or  less  suppression  of  urine,  especially  if  the  obstruction  is  situated 
high  up,  this  being  most  probably  a  sympathetic  derangement. 

Diagnosis. — The  further  elucidation  of  the  clinical  history  of  these 
cases  will  be  best  aided  by  considering  the  points  on  which  a  diagnosis  is 
founded.  This  has  to  determine,  first,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  ob- 
struction, and  its  cause;  and,  secondly,  its  situatix>n. 

In  conducting  the  examination  the  following  course  may  be  adopted  :  1. 
The  age  and  sex  should  be  noted,  their  influence  as  predisposing  causes  of 
different  varieties  of  obstruction  being  borne  in  mind.  2.  Certain  matters 
in  the  past  history  of  the  patient  should  be  specially  inquired  into,  namely, 
whether  articles  have  been  taken,  either  in  the  food  or  in  any  other  way, 
which  might  form  concretions  in  the  intestines ;  the  habitual  state  of  the 
bowels ;  and  if  there  is  any  history  of  previous  intestinal  ulceration,  peri- 
tonitis, the  passage  of  gallstones,  or  of  uterine  displacement  or  any  other 
condition  which  might  give  rise  to  pressure.  3.  Any  peculiar  constitutional 
condition  must  be  observed,  and  this  may  afford  some  aid,  as,  for  instance, 
by  indicating  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  the  existence  of  phthisis,  which 
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is  liable  to  be  attended  with  ulceration  and  its  consequences,  or  with  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  of  chronic  dysentery,  or  of  hysteria,  in  connection  with 
which  accumulations  of  faeces  are  common,  and  possibly  paralysis  might 
occur.  4.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  attack  itself,  it  should  be  first  ascer- 
tained whether  the  obstruction  has  been  gradual  or  sudden  in  its  onset, 
and  how  long  it  has  lasted.  If  it  has  been  chronic,  inquiry  must  be  made 
as  to  what  the  state  of  the  bowels  has  been,  if  any  peculiar  alterations  in 
the  stools  have  been  observed,  or  if  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of 
complete  obstruction  which  have  yielded  to  treatment.  Should  the  ob- 
struction be  acute,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  attack  can  be  traced 
to  anything  having  been  swallowed,  or  to  any  sudden  effort  or  other  cause, 
and  if  it  has  commenced  with  severe  localized  pain.  5.  The  precise  local 
and  (jeneral  symptoms  must  of  course  be  carefully  noted,  whether  as  indi- 
cating simple  obstruction,  partial,  or  complete ;  or,  in  addition,  enteritis 
or  peritonitis ;  and  also  the  rapidity  with  which  stercoraceous  vomiting 
set«  in.  6.  Careful  physical  examination  is  essential,  in  conducting  which 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  particulars :  a.  All  forms  of  her- 
nia  must  be  thoroughly  searched  for.  6.  Any  contraction  or  distension  of 
the  ahdomeny  either  general  or  local,  must  be  noted,  a  view  being  also  taken 
from  behind  ;  in  the  early  stages  this  may  help  materially  in  fixing  upon 
the  seat  of  any  obstruction,  c.  The  situation  may  also  be  partly  deter- 
mined in  some  cases  by  observing  the  site  of  any  violent  peristaltic 
movements  in  the  intestines,  d.  Among  the  more  important  conditions 
discoverable  by  satisfactory  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  also 
point  to  the  situation  of  a  stricture,  are  accumulations,  not  forgetting  im- 
pacted gallstones,  the  onward  progress  of  which  can  occasionally  be  traced  ; 
tumors  of  various  kinds,  either  external  to  or  associated  with  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  intumuseejAion.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  when 
these  conditions  exist,  it  is  for  many  reasons  frequently  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  detect  them.  e.  Examination  per  reciumy  by  means  of  the  finger, 
hand,  or  bougie  is  often  most  serviceable.  The  amount  of  fluid  or  air 
which  can  be  injected  peranum  has  been  stated,  especially  by  the  late  Dr. 
Brinton,  to  aid  materially  in  fixing  upon  the  seat  of  any  stoppage,  but 
this  must  be  by  no  means  implicitly  relied  upon.  /.  Of  course,  should 
anything  be  vomited  or  passed  by  stool,  the  materials  thus  discharged  should 
be  properly  examined.  7.  In  any  doubtful  case  it  is  necessary  to  watch  its 
prof/re^fs  as  regards  its  clinical  course,  rapidity,  and  termination,  which 
may  speedily  afford  considerable  assistance  in  diagnosis. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  the  method  of  investigation  to  be 
pursued,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  clinical 
features  presented  by  ^ch  class  of  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

1.  Accumulations  are  generally  gradual  in  their  progress,  but  in  some 
instances,  especially  when  due  to  gallstones,  the  symptoms  come  on  very 
suddenly.  The  physical  signs  and  consequences  of  most  of  these  col- 
lections  have   been  already  considered  in  a  former  chapter,  and  here 
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it  need  only  be  remarked  that  impacted  gallstones  are  particularly  liable 
to  set  up  violent  enteritis,  while  the  course  of  these  cases  is  usually  very 
rapid. 

2.  Strictures  and  compressions  of  the  bowel  may  be  considered  together. 
They  are  usually  chronic  in  their  progress,  complete  obstruction  being 
preceded  by  gradually  increasing  constipation,  sometimes  interrupted  by 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  diminution  in  the  size  and  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  stools  should  a  stricture  be  seated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  intestines, 
liability  to  colicky  pains,  sickness,  and  other  digestive  disturbances,  and 
interference  with  nutrition.  From  time  to  time  also  there  may  be  signs 
of  temporary  complete  obstruction.  There  may  be  a  history  of  some 
cause  of  stricture  or  compression,  or  physical  signs  may  be  detected  indi- 
cating some  morbid  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  either  of  these  mishaps. 
Commonly  these  cases  linger  on  for  a  long  while,  even  after  absolute 
closure  of  the  bowel  has  been  established.  Now  and  then,  however,  signs 
of  obstruction  come  on  suddenly,  without  any  particular  previous  signs, 
these  being  followed  by  enteritis  or  peritonitis.  Possibly  some  accumu- 
lation above  the  stricture  may  then  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symp^ 
toms. 

3.  Strangulations  give  rise  to  rapid  and  absolute  obstruction,  followed 
speedily  by  signs  of  severe  enteritis,  or  even  of  gangrene  of  the  intestines, 
perforation,  and  peritonitis.  If  not  relieved  their  issue  is  quickly  fatal. 
Many  cases  belonging  to  this  class  can  only  be  determined  by  exclusion, 
and  frequently  they  can  merely  be  guessed  at.  A  previous  history  of 
peritonitis  may  help  the  diagnosis,  while  the  immediate  attack  is  oflen 
due  to  some  violent  exertion. 

4.  Intussusception  is  also  sudden  in  its  onset  as  a  rule,  beginning  with 
griping  pain,  more  or  less  violent,  usually  referred  to  the  umbilical  region. 
Subsequently  colicky  pains  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  ordinary 
signs  of  obstruction  set  in,  followed  by  those  of  enteritis  or  peritonitis. 
I'he  other  important  diagnostic  evidences  of  invagination  are  the  passage 
of  blood  per  a  num,  in  some  cases  mixed  with  mucus  or  decomposed  tissues; 
the  detection  of  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  in  the  abdomen  corresponding  to 
some  part  of  the  intestine,  presenting  peristaltic  movements,  and  altering 
during  the  progress  of  the  case  as  regards  its  direction,  extent,  and  shape; 
and  the  end  of  the  intussuscepted  portion  being  felt  or  seen  on  examination 
through  the  anus,  or  more  or  less  of  it  being  discharged  in  a  gangrenous 
condition.  In  the  latter  case  sudden  perforation  and  it.s  consequences  may 
happen.  There  are  generally  some  important  distinctions  between  invagi- 
nation of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  namely,  that  in  the  former  the 
symptoms  are  greatly  more  severe  and  acute  in  their  progress,  haemorrhage  is 
much  more  abundant,  blood  being  also  sometimes  vomited,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  large  bowel  there  is  generally  much  tenesmus,  with  dysenteric  stools. 
Physioul  exanwiation  may  afford  some  aid  in  localizing  the  mischief.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  intussusception  end  fatally,  those  in  which 
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the  large  intestine  is  involved  sometimes  lasting  for  many  weeks  or  months. 
The  several  events  which  may  happen  in  their  course  are  indicated  in  the 
account  of  the  morbid  anatomy. 

5.  It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  indicate  the  characters  of  obstruction 
from  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  occurrence  of  chronic 
constipation  in  a  hysterical  female,  ending  in  complete  obstruction,  might 
suggest  paralysis,  though  probably  the  previous  accumulation  of  ficces 
actually  originates  the  obstruction.     It  generally  yields  to  treatment. 

Prognosis. — Without  entering  into  details,  it  will  be  evident  that  all 
forms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  cases 
most  speedily  fatal  are  those  due  to  strangulation  or  intussusception.  The 
chronic  varieties  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  end  in  complete  closure. 
Accumulations  may  often  be  got  rid  of,  and  thus  recovery  be  brought 
about. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  separately  considered,  according 
as  intestinal  obstruction  is  chronic  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  or  sudden 
and  acute, 

1.  In  chronic  cases  the  main  principles  are  to  regulate  the  diet  strictly, 
allowing  only  liquid  or  pultaceous,  highly  digestible,  and  nutritious  articles 
in  moderate  quantities ;  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  bowels  acting  comfortably, 
for  which  purpose  mild  enemata  answer  best,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  use  of  strong  purgatives ;  to  remove,  if  possible,  anything  causing 
compression,  as  well  as  any  accumulation  ;  to  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient  and  improve  the  general  condition  ;  to  treat  troublesome  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  digestive  organs ;  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  have 
recourse  to  certain  operations. 

Should  there  be  a  stricture  in  the  rectum,  it  may  often  be  dilated  suc- 
cessfully by  the  cautious  use  of  the  bougie.  In  certain  instances  also  it  is 
desirable  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  an  obstruction,  as  described  in 
surgical  works,  which  may  prolong  life  considerably,  at  the  same  time 
giving  marked  relief. 

2.  In  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause,  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  is  not  on  any  account  to  excite  the  intestines  by  giving  powerful 
purgatives.  It  is  allowable  to  use  enemata  cautiously,  so  as  to  clear  out 
the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Of  course  little  or  no  food  should 
be  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  very  soon  the  smallest  quantity  is  immediately 
rejected ;  therefore  all  the  necessary  support,  including  stimulants  when 
required,  must  be  administered  per  rectum,  and  frequently  considerable 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  needed.  The  patient  may  be  permitted  to  suck 
ice  freely.  The  most  important  internal  remedy  is  opium  in  full  doses,  or 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  employed.  Belladonna  is  also 
of  much  value,  or  this  drug  combined  with  opium.  In  the  treatment  of 
intussusception,  tobacco  has  been  employed,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  enema 
of  its  infusion,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy.  External  applieutions  over 
the  abdomen  of  dry  heat;  poultices,  fomentations,  turpentine  stupes,  or 
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sinapisms  are  very  serviceable.  Vomiting  and  other  symptoms  require 
the  usual  remedies  for  their  relief.  In  the  treatment  of  intussusception, 
the  gradual  injection  of  a  large  amount  of  liquid  or  air  per  anum  has  been 
frequently  practiced,  and  apparently  with  benefit.  This  injection  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  syphon-enema,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Pearson  Irvine  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  25th,  1876),  in  which 
this  method  of  treatment,  followed  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropia, 
proved  successful. 

The  question  of  an  operation  presents  itself  in  many  of  these  cases.  Of 
course  if  there  is  any  evident  or  suspected  hernia,  surgical  interference  is 
necessary.  Another  operation  which  might  be  indicated,  and  which  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen,  with  the 
view  either  of  removing  some  internal  strangulation  or  of  reducing  an 
invagination.  If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  exists,  it 
is  decidedly  permissible  to  risk  opening  the  abdomen,  especially  if  the  case 
seems  otherwise  hopeless.  As  regards  intussusception,  it  is  considered  by 
most  authorities  only  allowable  to  attempt  its  reduction  when  the  large 
intestine  is  involved.  Under  any  circumstances  the  results  are  not  very 
satisfactory. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS— HELMINTHIASIB, 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  main 
facts  relating  to  those  animal  parasites  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal 
of  human  beings;  but  it  will  be  convenient  in  noticing  their  life  history 
to  allude  to  another  phase  of  their  existence,  as  they  are  found  in  other 
organs  of  the  body.  For  a  complete  account  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Cobbold's  valuable  works. 

The  ordinary  intestinal  worms  include:  1.  Gestodes  or  tapeworms,  a. 
Tsenia  medio-canellata.  h,  Tsenia  solium,  c,  Bothriocephalus  latus.  2. 
Nematodes,  a,  Ascaris  lumbricoides  {round-worm),  b,  Oxyuris  vermicu- 
laris  {thread-worm  or  seat-worm),  c,  Tricocephalus  dispar  {hair-headed  or 
whip-worm).  Among  rare  varieties  are  mentioned  tieuia  nana  or  egyptica, 
elliptica,  and  flavo-punctata,  bothriocephalus  cordatus,  ascaris  mystax, 
dochmius  duodenalis,  distoma  crassum,  and  heterophyes. 

-Etiology  and  Development. — It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  no  in- 
testinal  worm  ever  develops  in  the  bowel  directly  from  an  ovum  deposited 
there  by  a  previous  tenant,  but  that  this  must  be  first  discharged  and 
undergo  metamorphosis,  being  afterwards  conveyed  by  some  means  through 
the  mouth  into  the  alimentfiry  canal  in  a  certain  stage  of  development, 
and  when  it  reaches  its  peculiar  habitat  it  grows  into  the  adult  animal. 
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As  regards  the  development  of  the  nemaiodeSy  an  embryo  forms  in  each 
ovum  after  its  discharge  in  the  stools,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  thread-worm, 
even  while  it  is  in  the  intestines;  no  further  change  occurs  so  long  as  the 
ovum  is  outside  the  body,  though  it  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  long  period. 
In  this  condition  it  is  supposed  to  enter  the  alimentary  canal  in  various 
ways,  such  as  in  water,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  impure  starchy  substances. 
The  ova  of  thread- worms  may  also  probably  be  carried  to  the  mouth  by 
the  agency  of  the  fingers  or  nails  of  a  person  already  infected,  these  hav- 
ing been  previously  used  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  the  anus.  From 
some  experiments,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  embryos  of  round- 
worms will  not  undergo  any  further  change  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  the  free  state,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  taken  up 
by  some  other  animal,  such  as  a  small  worm,  or  an  insect  or  its  larva, 
which  is  swallowed  along  with  vegetable  and  other  articles  of  diet. 

The  development  of  tapeworm  is  better  known.  Segments  of  these, 
containing  abundant  ripe  ova,  separate  and  are  discharged  per  anum,  or 
even  break  up  within  the  bowel ;  the  ova  escape  and  are  scattered  about 
in  various  ways;  they  are  then  swallowed  by  different  animals,  especially 
by  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep,  mixed  with  their  food.  In  the  alimentary  canal 
of  these  animals  the  shell  of  the  ovum  ruptures,  and  then  the  embryo 
(prO'Scolex)  escapes,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  works  its 
way  into  the  tissues,  until  it  reaches  a  suitable  spot,  where  it  settles  down 
and  undergoes  further  changes,  presenting  a  head  and  neck  with  append- 
ages like  those  of  a  tapeworm  iscolex),  from  which  a  vesicular  appendage 
or  bladder  hangs  down.  In  this  stage  the  worm  is  named  a  cysticercus  or 
bladder-wormy  such  as  is  seen  in  the  muscles,  liver,  brain,  and  other  organs 
and  tissues  of  different  animals,  sometimes  in  human  beings.     Each  tape- 

Fio.  4.  Fio.  5. 


or 

Fig.  A.—Cyslicercus  ctllulosus  from  the  human  brain,  of  its  natural  size,  and  with  a  retracted  an- 
terior extremity  (6). 

Fi^.  5.— The  same  cysticercut  extruded:  a.  The  caudal  vesicle  of  the  cysticercus,  which  is  nothing 
hut  the  reeejiiarulum  scolicu  (or  hinder  end  of  a  teenoid  embryo),  distended  into  a  vesicle  by  the 
accumulation  of  water,  e.  The  transverMely-wrlnkled  anterior  extremity  of  the  cysticercus.  d.  Its 
head  and  neck,  which  conjointly  form  the  ta?noid  scolox.— VoN  Siebold. 

worm  has  a  special  form  of  cysticercus  ;  that  of  the  taenia  solium  is  named 
the  cysticercus  ceiluhsus ;  that  of  the  tsenia  medio-canellata  the  cysticercus 
medio-caneUata.  This  cysticercus  may  remain  for  some  years,  or  may 
finally  perish  ;  if,  however,  it  in  any  way  reaches  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  particular  class  of  animal  which  it  infests  in  the  adult  condition,  it 
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becomes  attached  by  the  head,  the  vesicle  falls  off,  and  then  a  succession 
of  segments  form,  constituting  the  ordinary  tapeworm.  The  usual  way  in 
which  these  larvaj  reach  the  stomach,  is  in  consequence  of  an  individual 
eating  the  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  in- 
fest; thus  the  Uenm  sol'nim  comes  from  pig's  flesh  (measly  pork)  ;  the  icenia 
mecUo-canelUita  from  beef;  while  the  botkriocephalms  iaius  is  believed  to  be 
conveyed  by  fish  or  mollusks. 

Diflxjrent  varieties  of  tapeworm  are  found  in  diflorent  parts  of  the  world. 
In  this  country  the  tcenia  solium  and  medlO'Canelinta  are  the  forms  met 
with,  the  latter  quite  as  frequently  as,  if  not  more  frequently  than,  the 
former.  Bothriocephalus  is  prevalent  in  Eastern  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Vistula,  and  in  Switzerland,  especially  along  seacoasts  and  rivers.  Tape- 
worm is  by  far  most  frequent  in  those  countries  where  much  pig's  flesh  is 
consumed,  and  individuals  who  do  not  eat  this  kind  of  food,  such  as  Jews, 
are  particularly  exempt  from  the  complaint.  It  is  frequently  observed 
among  those  who,  in  connection  with  their  occupation,  are  in  the  habit  of 
putting  knives  used  for  cutting  raw  meat  into  their  mouths,  such  as  butch- 
ers, cooks,  etc.,  and  also  among  those  who  indulge  in  raw  or  very  under- 
done meat,  or  in  sausages  and  such  articles,  as  then  the  parasites  are  not 
destroyed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  country  beef  is  often  the 
meat  by  which  tapeworm  is  conveyed.  The  hothriocephaluii  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  in  drinking-water.  Women  suffer  more  frequently  than 
men,  and  usually  the  persons  affected  are  between  16  and  40  years  of 
age. 

Round-  and  thread-worms  are  principally  found  in  children,  especially  if 
they  are  in  bad  health,  or  improperly  fed  and  dirty.  Hound-worms  are 
very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Brazil,  and  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  especially  in  low  and  damp  districts.  They  are  com- 
mon enough  in  this  country.  It  is  presumed  that  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  enteric  mucous  membrane  leading  to  the  formation  of  much  viscid 
mucus,  favors  the  development  of  worms. 

DicscRiiTiON. — Only  the  main  charactere  of  the  ordinary  worms  can 
be  noticed  in  this  work,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  recognized. 

1.  Tapeworms. — In  the  adult  form  {sirohila)  tapeworms  are  elongated, 
narrow,  flattened,  or  tapelike  in  form,  consisting  of  a  head,  a  neck,  and  a 
series  of  thin,  flat  quadrilateral  segments  or  links  {proglottides)^  varying 
in  number  according  to  the  length  of  the  worm,  united  by  a  ^fter  and 
more  transparent  tissue.  The  links  grow  from  behind  the  neck  by  a  pro- 
cess of  budding,  and  then  pass  on,  making  room  for  those  more  recently 
formed,  so  that  the  oldest  are  the  most  distant  from  the  head.  At  first 
they  are  very  small,  but  enlarge  considerably  as  they  become  more  mature, 
at  the  same  time  altering  in  form  somewhat,  and  presenting  a  more  com- 
plicated structure.     Tapeworms  are  parenchymatous  in  structure,  consbt- 
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iDg  of  a  soft,   whitish,  or  yellowish- white   contractile  tissue,  iiaviog  no 
raouth  or  alimentary  cnnal,  but  preseotiDg  a  water-vascular  system  com- 
municating  between   the  segments,  aod   wet  I -developed  sexual   organs. 
These  are  not  evident  iu  the  most  recent  links. 
The  female  apparatus  appears  first  as  a  median  Fia  e. 

tube  with  lateral  brandies,  subsequeutly  becoming 
more  divided  aud  developing  ova,  which  almost 
completely  lill  the  terminal  links,  rendering  them 
opaque,  aud  iu  these  segments  embryos  may  be 
visible.  Tbe  male  organs  consist  of  tortuous 
seminiferous  tubes  aod  a  penis.  Each  segment  is 
hermaphrodite,  and  the  sexual  orifice  is  either 
single  or  double,  opening  either  laterally  or  on 
one  of  the  surfaces.  All  the  varieties  of  tape- 
worm inhabit  tbe  small  iutestiues  ordinarily ; 
rarely  one  may  enter  the  large  bowel  or  the  stom- 
ach. As  a  rule  only  a  single  worm  is  present; 
occasionally  there  are  two  or  more. 

1.  TiEnia  Solivm. — Length  varies  from  a  yard 
to  100  or  150  feet  or  more,  but  the  average  is' 
stated  by  different  authorities  at  from  5  or  7  to 
20  or  30  feet.     Head  very  small,  somewhat  glob 
ular  or  bulbous,  with  a  slightly  prominent  conical 
snout   or   rostellum    in    front,  surrounded    by  a 
double  row  of  curved  silicious  hooks,  from  12  to 
16   iu  each   row  ;  and   further  back,  4  suckers, 
symmetrically  arranged.     Neck  extremely  slen 
der,  from  ^  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  long  trans 
versely  marked.     Seffmenh  in  their  earliest  stage 
very  small,  and  much  broader  than  long,  grad- 
ually become  more  flattened  and  altered   iu  the   c 
relation  of  their  diameters,  so  as  to  be  first  square  ■ 
and  afterwards  oblung,  being  much  longer  than   „ 
broad,  with  the  ends  narrowed,  especially  the  an-  '< 
terior  extremity.     Mature  links  measure  about  }    , 
an  inch  long  and  i  inch  broad.    Male  and  female  * 
organs  opeu  by  one  orifice,  which  is  situated  lat- 
erally in  a  little  projection,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  but  not 
regularly  alternating. 

2.  Tania  Medio-eanellata. — Has  a  general  resemblance  to  trania  solium, 
with  the  following  differences:  Length  usually  greater.  Head  larger, 
has  neither  snout  nor  hooks,  being  flattened  in  front,  but  its  four  suckers 
are  very  prominent  and  powerful.  Leuckart  describes  a  fifth  smaller  one 
between   them.     Links  more    numerouB,  broader,   thicker,  and  firmer. 


rn'm    bclOre   luck- 
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Sexual  organs  more  developed  nud  divided,  and  orifice  situated  near  the 
posterior  border. 

3.  Bolkriocephalus  Laiiu. — Length  very  coosiderable.     Head  obtuse  or 
club-«baped,  baviug  no  books  or  prominences,  but  merely  two  longitudioal 


slits  or  grooved  suckers  one  on  each  side  Neck  very  short.  Segmenii 
exceedingly  numerous  not  distinctly  visible  for  a  little  distance  from  the 
head ;  at  first  nearly  equal  id  diameters  but  soon  much  broader  than  long; 


I 


„a 


fitm 


?? 


H«wlDf  tKnl>ii»dlo-ciii«IUl*bigh1rmiWDiaed.-.(ArterKucHDiiiaiBTiB.) 


have  a  slightly  brownish  color.    Sexual  openings  in  the  middle  of  om 
surface  of  each  segment  near  iu  posterior  border  and  not  lateral;  they 
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are  distinct,  that  of  the  male  apparatus  being  anterior.     Ova  of  a  brown 
color. 


11.— The  bolhrionpbilus  Uliii,  ot  Ibe  utunl 
MDcei;  Ibe  order  of  tb*  letter*  lDdlcat«t  ibclr  reli 
eilrenilty  ,\Bc.d.i,/.  the riidIUI  pom  !•  Tidbla;  g. 
tbe  dcpodtlon  ot  Ibe  an.— D:IVaini. 

Flu.  13.- Uale  oT  ucitli  lumbrleoidta,  or  th«  Ditnnl  ilw.    a.  iEupbigiu;  i. 
e.  Hpcnmillc  dnoU;  d.  Lateral  loDglludln^  III        ~ 


iDtoodi^^^t' 
irbot,  n»|niflc<l    ■ 

irrangameDtHir  >be  * 


tbe  rr^mnnla  bring  taken  it  certalo  dto-_ 
•ituatioii  from  Uh  bead  to  lb>  pHlerim-'. 
9  of  the  lermioal  rlnga  ibrlvelled  up»  after 
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1 1.  Nematodes. — The  tnaiu  characters  of  the  chief  nemaiodee  are  indi- 
cated ID  the  following  deBCrijitton  : 

1,  Annaru  Lumbrieoides. — Form  elongated  and  cylindrical  but  tapering 
towards  the  ends,  CBpecially  the  aoterior.  Length  frvm  6  to  12  or  16 
inches;  and  diameter  2  to  3  lines.  Appears  reddish,  grayish-red,  or  yei- 
lowish-white,  semi-transparent,  firm,  and  elastic.  Head  has  three  small 
prominence:),  with  the  mouth  between  thera,  lined  with  numerous  teeth. 
A  circular  depression  separates  it  from  the  body.  Body  presents  fine 
transverse  markings.  Sexes  are  distinct,  iliile  shorter,  and  curved  pos- 
teriorly, where  the  sexual  organs  are  placed.  Female  straighter,  and 
thicker  at  the  hinder  extremity  ;  has  tho  sexual  opening  about  the  end  of 
the  anterior  third,     (See  Fig.  12.) 

Habitat,  smiill  intestines,  but  often  migrates  into  the  large  boirel,  and 
out  through  the  anus ;  or,  I'arely,  to  the  stomach,  cesopliagus,  mouth,  nares, 
frontal  sinuses,  windpipe,  bile,  and  pancreatic  duels  or  gall-bladder,  peri- 
toneum, vagina,  urinary  organs,  and  various  other  pan& 

Number,  usually  several ;  may  be  hundreds  ;  sometimes  only  one. 

2.  Oxyiiru  VermieularU. — Very  small   and    delicate;  fusiform;  malee 

Fill.  M. 


measuring  from  1  to  2  lines  long ; /ema^  about  5  Hues.  Whitish  and 
semi-transparent;  surface  presents  fine  transverse  strife.  Head  has  a  ter- 
minal mouth,  with  three  scarcely  evident  lips,  and  a  winglike  expauaioo  on 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects.  Male  is  rolled  up  posteriorly,  where  the 
Bexual  organs  are  placed.  Female  is  straight  or  but  slightly  bent,  and  baa 
the  vulva  about  the  junction  of  tbe  anterior  and  middle  thirds. 
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HabUat,  the  rectum  and  loner  part  of  coIoq.  Often  migrate  aroUDil  the 
anus,  into  the  vagina,  urethra,  or  under  the  prepuce.  Have  been  seen  in 
the  small  intestines  and  stomach. 

Number,  usually  very  great ;  hundreds  or  thousands. 

3.  Tricoeephalus  DUpar. —  Threadlike  in  form,  being  from  1  to  H  or  2 
inches  loug.  Posterior  end  thicker  than  anterior,  which  is  hairlike,  and 
ends  in  a  simple  terminal  mouth.  Male  is  the  smaller,  and  is  spirally 
coiled  posteriorly.  Female  is  larger  and  thicker,  only  slightly  curved; 
the  uterus  contains  an  immense  number  of  ova. 

Habitat,  usually  the  etecum,  rarely  the  colon,  very  rarely  the  ileum.  The 
head  is  generally  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane,  while  the  body  moves 
freely. 

Number,  usually  not  great,  but  may  be  hundreds. 

Symptoms  and  Diaonosis. — Worms  frequently  exist  in  the  aliraeDtary 
canal  without  setting  up  any  evident  symptoms.     When  present  these  are 


usually  indicative  of  (1)  beat  irrtiotton;  (2)  reflex  disturbance;  and  (8) 
more  or  less  eojittitutiowil  diforder.  Occasionally  worms  lead  to  congeS' 
tion,  inflammation,  superficial  erosion  of  the  mucous  surface,  or  even  to 
slight  ulceration ;  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  even  cause  obstruction  of 
the  bowels;  or,  by  migrating  into  the  stomach,  bile-ducts,  liver,  larynx, 
peritoneum,  and  other  parts,  may  originate  dangerous  symptoms  referable 
to  either  of  these  structures.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
symptoms  are  more  marked  in  delicate  and  weakly  persons,  or  in  those 
whose  nervous  system  is  highly  susceptible ;  and  that  they  are  proportion- 
ate to  the  numbtir  and  size  of  the  worms. 

The  local  symptoms  attending  the  tape  and  round  uwrms  are  uneasiness, 
curious  sensations,  or  actual  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  about 
the  umbilicus  ;  sometimes  attacks  of  severe  colic,  attended  with  vomiting 
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or  retching,  and  faintness;  capricious  and  variable  appetite,  oden  with 
craving  for  special  and  indigestible  articles  of  food ;  furred  tongue,  and 
foul  breath  ;  nausea  or  vomiting ;  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  constipation 
and  slight  diarrhoea  alternating  from  time  to  time,  the  stools  sometimes 
containing  mucus;  flatulence,  with  distended  abdomen.  The  main  re/lex 
phenomena  described  include  itching  at  the  various  mucous  orifices,  which 
causes  the  patient  to  scratch  the  anus  or  pick  the  nose  ;  salivation  ;  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  which  is  uneasy  and  disturbed  ;  dull  frontal 
headache,  with  giddiness ;  noises  in  the  ears  ;  squinting,  dilated  pupils, 
oedema  of  eyelids,  flashes,  and  specks  before  the  eyes ;  twitch ings  of  the 
limbs  or  facial  muscles,  or  even  violent  general  convulsions  ending  fatally ; 
choreic,  hysterical,  epileptic,  or  maniacal  attacks ;  deranged  menstrua- 
tion ;  palpitation  ;  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  Among  the 
general  symptoms  observed  are  more  or  less  wasting,  pallor,  a  sense  of 
debility  and  languor,  pains  in  the  limbs,  fretful uess  and  depression  of 
spirits. 

In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  charac- 
teristic of  worms,  and  it  is  often  a  question  how  far  they  are  originated 
by  their  agency ;  still  when  such  phenomena  are  present,  worms  should 
always  be  thought  of.  The  diagnosis  may  be  verified  by  the  passage  per 
anum  of  fragments  of  a  tapeworm,  or  of  entire  round -worms,  and,  if 
necessary,  remedies  may  be  given  with  the  view  of  aiding  their  expulsion. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  stools,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  ova, 
is  recommended  in  suspected  cases.  Poi*tions  of  tapeworm  sometimes 
escape  spontaneously  as  the  patient  is  walking  along. 

Thfead'Worms  are  very  common  in  weakly  and  dirty  children,  and  as 
they  are  often  extremely  numerous,  they  give  rise  to  much  local  irritation, 
causing  severe  itching  and  tickling  about  the  anus,  which  leads  to  constant 
scratching;  this  is  especially  intense  towards  night,  and  may  gravely  inter- 
fere with  sleep.  I  have  also  met  with  cases  in  which  they  caused  much 
annoyance  in  adult  females.  Occasionally  these  worms  excite  consider- 
able dysenteric  symptoms,  and  not  uncommonly  they  originate  prolapsus 
ani.  They  also  frequently  pass  into  the  vagina,  causing  much  irritation 
here,  and  inducing  catarrh,  undue  sexual  excitement  and  masturbation,  or 
now  and  then  severe  haemorrhage.  By  getting  under  the  prepuce,  thread- 
worms also  promote  the  habit  of  masturbation  in  males.  On  examination 
they  may  often  be  seen  moving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  as  well  as  in 
abundance  in  the  stools.  Various  reflex  symptoms  are  often  attributed  to 
thread-worms,  but  with  doubtful  propriety. 

The  tricocephalus  dispar  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Most  intestinal  worms  may  be  readily  got  rid  of,  if  prop- 
erly treated.  Tapeivointis  are  sometimes  difficult  to  remove  completely, 
but  with  systematic  management  a  cure  may  almost  always  be  efiected. 
It  is  the  safest  plan  to  see  that  the  head  of  a  tapeworm  is  discharged,  else 
if  this  remains  a  further  growth  will  probably  take  place;  however,  it  is 
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affirmed  that  if  ouly  the  head  and  a  small  portion  of  the  neck  is  left,  the 
worm  will  die ;  and,  further,  the  nearer  the  head  any  portion  is  which  is 
detached,  the  more  easily  will  the  rest  be  got  rid  of.  Worms  may  now 
and  then  prove  highly  dangerous  by  their  migrations,  or  by  causing  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels ;  death  may  also  occur  in  children  from  reflex 
convulsions  excited  by  their  agency. 

Treatment. — 1.  If  worms  are  present  in  the  intestines,  of  course  the 
first  object  in  treatment  is  to  get  them  expelled.  The  remedies  for  this 
end  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  parasite.  For  tapeworm  the  following 
plan  of  treatment  is  usually  efficacious :  To  make  the  patient  take  only 
liquids,  such  as  milk  and  beef  tea,  for  a  day,  then  to  administer  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil  in  the  evening,  and,  finally,  early  on  the  following  morning,  if 
the  oil  has  acted  well,  to  give  a  draught,  containing  the  liquid  extract  of 
male  fern,  in  the  dose  of  njjx  to  5j  or  3i8s.,  according  to  age.  The  draught 
may  be  made  up  with  sugar,  mucilage,  and  milk,  or  with  the  yelk  of  an 
Qgg  and  cinnamon-water.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  clear  out  the 
bowels  so  as  to  expose  the  worm,  and  then  the  male  fern  acts  upon  it  and 
kills  it.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  follow  up  the  draught  with  another 
dose  of  castor  oil,  but  generally  this  is  not  needed,  as  the  drug  itself  acts 
as  a  purgative.  Some  authorities  prefer  giving  the  extract  in  smaller 
doses,  frequently  repeated  ;  others  employ  the  powdered  fern.  In  order 
to  see  whether  the  head  of  the  worm  is  discharged,  each  stool  must  be 
received  into  a  separate  vessel,  then  mixed  with  water,  and  filtered  through 
coarse  muslin. 

Other  anthelmintics  employed  for  the  destruction  of  tapeworms  are 
kousso,  followed  by  a  cathartic ;  kamela  powder  (3j  to  3iij  in  treacle  or 
syrup) ;  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  pomegranate  (Sij  in  Oj, 
boiled  down  to  Oss.) ;  powdered  areca  nut;  oil  of  turpentine  (3j  to  3ss.); 
and  petroleum  (ngxx  to  xxx).  If  the  worm  projects  through  the  anus, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  roll  it  gradually  round  a  piece  of  stick,  and 
thus  draw  it  out,  or  to  apply  some  poisonous  agent  to  the  protruded 
portion. 

For  round-worms  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  santonin,  which  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  popular  worm-seeds.  It  is  well  before  administer- 
ing this  drug  to  give  an  aperient,  such  as  a  little  jalap  with  scammony, 
and  to  limit  the  diet  to  liquids  for  a  day.  Santonin  may  be  employed 
alone,  gr.  j-v  every  morning,  for  two  or  three  days,  mixed  with  sugar  or 
syrup,  or  made  up  into  lozenges,  or  with  gingerbread.  It  seems  to  be  more 
efficacious  when  mixed  with  castor  oil,  and  Kiichenmeister  advises  that 
from  gr.  ij-iv  be  dissolved  in  3j  of  the  oil,  and  3j  taken  every  hour  until 
it  acts.  Other  preparations  used  containing  santonin  are  an  ethereal  ex- 
tract of  worm-seeds,  and  santonate  of  soda.  Mucuna  and  powdered  tin 
are  also  employed  for  the  expulsion  of  round-worms,  which  act  by  causing 
mechanical  irritation.  Some  practitioners  rely  merely  upon  strong  purga- 
tives. 

Santonin  is  also  useful  intenudly  in  the  treaUneDt  of  thread-worms,  but 
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these  are  decidedly  best  got  rid  of  by  means  of  enematay  of  which  many 
kinds  have  been  employed.  Any  of  the  following  will  answer  well,  vis.: 
Common  Bait  and  other  alkaline  salts  dissolved  in  water  or  gruel  (3j  to 
Oj),  santonin  with  castor  oil,  infusion  of  quassia,  infusion  or  decoctioD  of 
wormwood,  tincture  of  steel  (5j  to  Oj  of  water  or  infusion  of  quassia), 
olive  oil,  lime-water,  decoction  of  aloes,  decoction  of  rue,  turpentine  with 
gruel,  or  even  mere  water,  if  employed  freely  for  a  few  days.  CleaoliDess 
is  of  great  importance. 

The  tricocephalus  requires  no  special  treatment. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  intestinal  worms  it  i^  essential  to  look  to  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  and  to  improve  this  by  means  of  steel  and  other  tonicBy 
with  cod-liver  oil,  if  required,  as  well  as  by  the  regulation  of  diet  and 
attention  to  hygienic  measures.  The  alimentary  canal  must  also  be  at- 
tended to,  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  acting,  so  as  to  prevent  accumulation 
of  unhealthy  mucus.  Scammony,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  castor  oil  are  the 
best  aperients  in  these  cases,  and  either  of  the  powders  may  be  advantage- 
ously combined  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia. 

3.  The  prevention  of  worms  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  especially  as  regards  tapeworms,  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  taking  every  precaution  against  those  habits  mentioned 
under  the  aetiology,  by  which  the  ova  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  such 
as  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked  meat,  putting  knives  into  the  mouth,  or 
drinking  impure  water.  Stools  known  to  contain  any  kind  of  worms  or 
their  ova  should  be  immediately  destroyed.  Of  course  meat  that  is  measly 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  taken  as  food.  In  the  case  of  children,  im- 
portant prophylactic  measures  against  the  development  of  worms  consist 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  health,  the  preservation  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Trichinosis. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter  a  disease  due  tb 
the  entrance  into  the  human  body  of  a  parasite  named  trichina  spiralifi. 
This  complaint  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it  occurs  sometimes  as  an 
epidemic. 

iETiOLOOY  AND  pATHOLOGY. — Trichinae  are  introduced  into  the  human 
body  solely  by  eating  pig's  flesh,  in  which  they  exilst,  either  in  a  raw  or 
imperfectly  cooked  condition,  or  in  the  form  of  pickled  and  smoked  arti- 
cles, sausages,  etc.  When  this  reaches  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  para- 
sites are  liberated  and  develop  with  great  rapidity,  the  females  being  by 
far  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger,  and  originating  an  immense  number 
of  young  trichinie,  which  perforate  the  intestinal  wall,  migrate  along  the 
mesentery  to  the  spine,  and  pass  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  penetrating  even   the  sarcolemma. 
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These  structures  constitute  their  habitat,  and  here  they  aet  up  iiiSammatory 
actioD,  becoming  surrouuded  by  a  capsule  or  shell.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  are  several  productions  of  young  trichinfe  iu  the  alimentary  caual, 
with  subsequent  rnigratious. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Id  man  trichinie  at  first  excite  gastro- 
enteric catarrh,  often  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
After  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  muscles,  when  examined  with  a 
lens,  are  seen  to  present  fine  striee  or  minute  dots,  of  a  grayish-white  and 
opaque  aspect,  which  are  cullec'tions  of  the  parasite,  contained  in  capsules 
or  cysts  produced  by  their  irritation.  These  become  more  abundant  as  the 
case  advances,  and  they  are  chiefly  observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  loins, 
the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  muscles  of  the  neck,  eye,  larynx,  and  toogue. 
In  the  limbs  they  are  maiuly  found  in  those  nearest  the  trunk,  being  most 
numerous  near  their  tendinous  attachments.  The  affected  parts  feel  un- 
usually firm  and  resistant.  On  microscopic  examination  the  muscular 
fibres  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  increased.  Each  little  cyst  (Fig.  15)  b  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape, 
being  at  first  transparent,  but  soon  becoming  thicker  and  more  opaque, 
and  ultimately  calcifying.     The  trichina  (Fig.  16)  is  coiled  up  in  its  inte- 
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rior,  and  is  very  minute,  the  female  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  head 
is  finely  pointed,  unarmed,  with  a  minute  mouth  in  the  centre.  In  fatal 
cases  of  trichinosis  extensive  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation, venous  thrombosis,  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  various 
organs  are  frequently  observed. 

Syhptomb. — Trichinosis  generally  begins  with  symptoms  of  more  or  leM 
gastro- enteric  disorder,  such  as  a  sense  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, impaired  appetite,  discomfort  after  eating,  nausea  or  vomiting, 
eructations,  colicky  pains,  and  diarrhcea,  with  a  feeling  of  much  languor  and 
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depression  ;  in  some  cases  the  onset  is  characterized  by  violent  sickness  and 
purging,  simulating  cholera  or  irritant  poisoning.  Occasionally  the  disease 
sets  in  quite  insidiously,  with  merely  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  depression^ 
wandering  pains,  and  stiffness  in  the  limbs.  The  subsequent  characteristic 
symptoms  are  those  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  muscles.  Those  of 
the  limbs  which  are  affected  become  painful,  tender,  swollen,  hard, and  rigid; 
there  is  miich  stiffness,  movement  being  greatly  impaired,  and  the  joints 
are  fixed  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  flexion,  any  attempt  to  extend  them 
causing  severe  pain.  From  implication  of  various  muscles  there  may  re- 
sult attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  trismus,  dysphagia,  impaired 
movement  of  the  tongue,  and  other  symptoms.  A  peculiar  oedema  is  also 
observed,  affecting  the  face  and  eyelids,  and  extending  in  the  limbs  from 
the  upper  part  towards  the  hands  and  feet. 

Symptomatic  pyrexia  accompanies  this  condition,  often  severe,  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  rising  to  106^,  and  the  pulse  to  120  or  140 ;  abundant 
clammy  perspirations  may  be  observed,  and  occasionally  sudamina  appear. 
In  cases  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue  low  typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  signs  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  in- 
flammatory affections.  Should  recovery  ensue,  the  muscular  symptoms 
subside,  as  well  as  the  pyrexia,  but  convalescence  is  usually  protracted, 
marked  debility,  anaemia,  and  oedema  remaining  for  a  considerable  time. 

Diagnosis. — Trichinosis  may  in  severe  cases  be  mistaken  at  first  for 
cholera  or  irritant  poisoning.  It  may  also  simulate  typhoid  fever  in  the 
early  stage.  After  a  time  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  muscles  are  quite 
characteristic. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  trichinosis,  meat  containing  the  parasites  must 
be  avoided,  and  microscopic  examination  of  pig's  flesh  is  practiced  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  In  order  to  be  quite 
safe,  the  best  plan  is  never  to  eat  any  pig's  flesh  which  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly cooked.  In  the  treatment  of  the  actual  disease,  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  is  to  get  rid  of  the  trichinaj  from  the  alimentary  canal,  by 
means  of  castor  oil  or  some  other  aperient,  which  may  be  given  even  though 
diarrhoea  should  be  present.  Benzine,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  drugs  have 
been  administered  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  parasites,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  succeed  in  this  object.  T\\q  general  treatment  must 
be  of  a  supporting  character,  quinine  and  stimiUants  being  also  adminis- 
tered. Hot  and  anodyne  fomentations,  or  warm  baths,  most  effectually 
relieve  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  muscles.  Other  complications 
and  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Clinical  Characters. 

The  liver  is  an  orgau  which  performs  several  functions  highly  important 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  formation  of 
bile,  which  is  Dot  only  useful  for  purposes  connected  with  digestion,  but 
is  also  undoubtedly  elimiuatory.  Consequently  biliary  derangements 
have  always  occupied  a  prominent  place,  both  with  the  profession  and  the 
public,  in  accounting  for  the  causation  of  a  large  number  of  ailments. 
The  liver  has  also  a  glycogenic  function,  and  the  disorders  to  which  this 
is  supposed  to  be  liable  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
diabetes.  Moreover,  it  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Gamgee  and 
others  that  this  organ  forms  urea.  As  the  result  of  functional  derange- 
ments of  the  liver  a  number  and  variety  of  morbid  conditions  and  symp- 
toms have  been  supposed  to  originate,  not  only  associated  with  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  but  also  with  remote  organs,  and  with  the  general  system, 
including  the  gouty  state  or  lithsemia.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  on  diseases  of  the  liver  by  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Murchison.  In  my  opinion  the  view  which  attributes  all 
these  disorders  solely  to  the  liver  is  too  exclusive ;  at  any  rate  they  cannot 
be  discussed  here,  and  in  the  followipg  summary  of  the  clinical  phenomena 
connected  with  hepatic  diseases  only  those  will  be  referred  to  which  are 
obviously  associated  with  the  liver,  and  which  are  met  with  more  or  less 
when  this  organ  is  the  seat  of  organic  diseases,  or  when  its  functions  are 
interfered  with  in  various  ways. 

1.  Morbid  aetisations  connected  with  the  liver  are  referred  mainly  to  the 
right  hypochondrium,  but  may  extend  across  the  epigastrium  to  the  op- 
posite side,  or  they  may  shoot  in  various  directions.  They  include  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pain,  with  or  without  tenderness ;  or  merely  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness, fulness,  weight,  and  heaviness.  Sympathetic  pains  in  the  right 
shoulder  are  supposed  to  be  very  common  in  hepatic  diseases. 

2.  Some  important  symptoms  result  from  disturbance  of  the  biliary  func- 
tions, the  chief  being  those  associated  with  jaundice,  under  which  they 
will  be  discussed.  Bile  may  also  be  secreted  in  excess,  thus  acting  as  an 
irritant,  and  causing  bilious  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  It  may  also  be  de- 
ficient in  quantity  or  of  improper  quality,  hence  originating  signs  of  de- 
ranged digestion  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  leads  to  mechanical  congestion 
of  its  tributary  veins.     The  obvious  clinical  phenomena  Which  may  result 
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therefrom  are  those  indicating  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  and  its  coosequenoes, 
haemorrhage  into  the  alimentary  canal,  ascites,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
distension  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins,  and  hsemorrhoids.  After 
death  the  veins  within  the  abdomen  are  often  found  much  enlarged  and 
varicose,  while  the  spleen  and  pancreas  present  the  usual  morbid  changes 
which  follow  long-continued  venous  congestion. 

4.  Important  symptoms  arise  from  disturbance  of  the  glycogenic  June- 
tions  of  the  liver.  These  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  under 
diabetes,  and  they  are  not  noticed  in  connection  with  mere  local  diseases  of 
this  organ. 

5.  If  the  liver  is  enlarged,  it  sometimes  originates  symptoms  hj  pressing 
upon  neighboring  structures^  such  as  the  diaphragm,  inferior  vena  cava,  or 
duodenum. 

6.  Physical  examination  of  the  liver  may  demonstrate  either  displace- 
ment, alteration  in  shape,  enlargement,  contraction,  or  alteration  in  the 
characters  which  the  organ  presents  on  palpation.  The  general  charac- 
ters of  hepatic  enlargement  are  as  follows  :  (i.)  Its  site  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  liver,  or  there  is  a  history  of  its  having  grown  from  this  direction ; 
it  does  not  descend  into  the  pelvis,  but  can  be  traced  within  the  margin  of 
the  thorax,  and  appears  to  be  superficial ;  sometimes  it  is  distinctly  visible, 
or  even  bulges  out  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  (ii.)  Though  the  dimen- 
sions may  be  very  great,  yet  as  a  rule  the  normal  general  outline  of  the 
liver  can  be  traced  more  or  less  distinctly,  while  the  sensations  on  palpa- 
tion are  often  sufficiently  characteristic,  (iii.)  The  organ  is  somewhat 
movable  on  manipulation,  but  not  to  any  marked  extent,  (iv.)  On  per- 
cussion there  is  absolute  dulness,  with  considerable  sense  of  resistance 
generally  j  the  dulness  can  be  traced  upwards  towards  the  chest,  and  may 
have  the  curved  outline  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  liver  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, influenced  by  different  degrees  of  distension  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  (v.)  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  often  interfered  with, 
especially  on  the  right  side,  but  the  liver  is  generally  a  little  altered  in  posi- 
tion by  deep  breathing,  (vi.)  Posture  may  also  affect  the  organ,  it  being 
more  prominent  and  lower  in  the  abdomen  in  the  standing  posture. 

7.  Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  an  enlargement,  which  has  the 
following  general  characters  :  (i.)  It  usually  occupies  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  and  can  be  felt  coming  from  underneath  the  margin  of  the  liver, 
appearing  to  be  superficial ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  so  much  enlarged 
as  to  extend  down  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  (ii.)  As  a  rule  the  shape  is 
pyriform,  with  the  base  towards  the  surface,  (iii.)  The  surface  is  generally 
smooth,  and  the  enlarged  organ  has  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  elastic 
or  fluctuating  feel,  (iv.)  Almost  always  the  tumor  is  very  movable  from 
side  to  side,  turning  on  a  fixed  point,  which  lies  under  the  liver;  even  a 
change  of  posture  may  alter  its  position  considerably.  Now  and  then  it 
is  fixed  by  adhesions. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISOBDEBS  OF  THE  LIVES. 

I.  Hepatalgia. 

The  occurrence  of  intermitteDt  attacks  of  severe  pain  iu  connectioii 
with  the  liver  has  been  attributed,  especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  to  a 
simple  neuralgia  in  some  instances.  This  affection  is  but  a  part  of  a  general 
nervous  condition,  attended  with  similar  pains  in  other  parts,  as  well  as 
with  deep  mental  depression.  The  attacks  are  not  accompanied  with  vom- 
iting, but  it  is  said  that  there  may  be  jaundice.  The  main  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  lies  iu  separating  the  pain  of  hepatalgia  from  that  due  to  the 
paifsage  of  a  gallstone. 

II.  Jaundice — Icterus. 

Jaundice  is  another  of  those  symptoms  which  has  been  dignified  by 
being  described  as  a  special  disease.  Essentially  it  merely  signifies  the 
peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  other  structures  which  is  observed 
when  the  bile  pigments  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

^Etiology  and  Pathology. — Cases  of  jaundice  have  long  been  divided 
into :  1.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  bile  through  the  ducts.  2.  Those  in  which  no  such  obstrue- 
tion  exists. 

1.  Jaundice  from  Obstruction. — This  may  be  due  to:  (i.)  Lnpaction  of 
some  foreign  material  in  the  hepatic  or  common  bile-duct,  viz.,  a  gall- 
stone; thickened  or  gritty  bile;  mucus;  rarely  parasites,  either  formed  in 
the  liver  or  its  duct  {distoma  hepaticum*  and  hydatids),  or  having  entered 
from  the  intestines  (round-worm)  ;  very  rarely  fruit  stones  or  other  bodies 
which  have  passed  into  the  duct  from  the  bowels,  (ii.)  Catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duct,  or  of  the  duodenum  about  the  orifice,  caus- 
ing narrowing  of  its  canal,  (iii.)  Organic  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
duct  or  at  the  orifice,  leading  to  more  or  less  stricture,  or  even  to  complete 
obliteration,  viz.,  congenital  constriction  or  closure,  thickening  of  the  walls 
from  inflammatory  changes,  perihepatitis,  or  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer, 
either  in  the  duct  or  the  duodenum,  (iv.)  Pressure  upon  the  duct,  invo. 
sion  of  its  c<inal,  or  closure  of  its  opening,  by  tumors  or  growths,  especially 


*  The  di»toma  hejwHcvm  or  liver  fluke  is  a  small  trcmatode  worm,  often  found 
in  bhecp,  very  rHrely  in  the  human  being,  occupying  either  the  gnll-blHcldor  or  bile- 
ducts.  It  is  of  a  fluttcned,  elongated,  oval  form,  soft,  and  brownish  or  yellowish 
in  color. 
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by  projecting  growths  from  the  liver ;  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fis- 
sure; and  pancreatic  disease  implicating  the  duodenum;  rarely  by  a  py- 
loric tumor ;  growths  in  or  behind  the  peritoneum ;  hepatic  aneurism ; 
fecal  accumulation  in  the  colon ;  uterine  and  ovarian  enlargements,  in- 
cluding pregnancy;  or  a  renal  tumor  or  displaced  kidney,  (v.)  Spasm 
or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  duct  (?). 

Physiologists  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  bile  is 
secreted,  and  this  influences  the  opinions  held  as  to  the  pathology  of  ob- 
structive jaundice.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  both  the  bile  acids  and 
bile  pigments  are  found  in  the  liver ;  some  physiologists  believe,  however, 
that  the  latter  are  generated  either  partly  or  entirely  in  the  blood,  and 
merely  separated  by  the  liver.  Hence  arise  the  two  theories:  1.  That  the 
discoloration  of  jaundice  is  due  to  excessive  absorption  of  the  bile  by  the 
veins  and  lymphatics  after  its  formation.  2.  That  it  results  from  suppres- 
sion of  its  secretion^  and  the  consequent  retention  of  the  pigment  in  the 
blood.  The  former  is  probably  the  correct  view,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
jaundice  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  going  on,  and  to  the  slowness  of  its  decomposition  in  the  blood. 
Absorption  of  biliary  secretion  is  always  proceeding  in  the  normal  state, 
but  the  bile  thus  taken  up  is  speedily  changed  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 

2.  Jaundice  with  Obstruction. — The  conditions  under  which  this  variety 
is  supposed  to  occur  are:  (i.)  In  certain  upe/ilfic feverSy  viz.,  yellow,  remit- 
tent, intermittent,  and  relapsing  fevei"S;  very  rarely  in  typhus,  typhoid,  or 
scarlatina,  (ii.)  When  certain  poisons  are  present  in  the  blood,  especially 
in  connection  with  pysemia,  snakebites,  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  mercury, 
copper,  or  antimony,  and  after  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether,  (iii.) 
In  acute  or  chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver,  or  alter  destruction  of  its  tissue 
from  any  cause,  (iv.)  In  congestion  of  the  liver,  (v.)  From  disturbed 
innervation,  esfKJcially  after  sudden  intense  mental  emotion,  (vi.)  When 
the  blood  is  insufficiently  aerated,  as  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  new-born 
infants,  or  as  the  result  of  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  (vii.)  Where 
bile  is  found  in  great  excess,  (viii.)  In  cases  of  habitual  or  long-eoyiiinued 
constipation,  (ix.)  In  certain  states  of  the  portal  system  of  mn^,  such  as 
when  they  contain  abundant  pigment  granules,  or  when  they  are  unusually 
empty  after  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal,  (x.)  As  an 
epidemi^i  (?). 

Before  mentioning  the  various  explanations  which  have  been  given  of 
the  occurrence  of  jaundice  under  the  circumstances  just  enumerated,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  agreement  with  those  who  consider  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  it  results  from  obstruction,  at  all  events  to  some  degree, 
which  obstruction  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  smaller  ducts  within 
the  liver  ;  from  catarrh  of  the  main  ducts ;  or  from  the  formation  of  plugs 
of  mucus.  The  views  suggested  by  different  writers  as  to  the  pathology  of 
the  various  forms  of  non-obstrujciive  jaundice  are,  that  it  is  dependent  upon : 
1.  Suppression  of  secretion.     2.  Increased  absorption,  so  that  more  bile 
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enters  the  blood  than  can  undergo  decomposition,  either  from  excessive  se- 
cretion, undue  retention  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  owing  to  constipation,  or 
diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal  vessels.  3.  Impaired  and  delayed 
metamorphosis  of  the  bile  elements  in  the  blood,  some  being  of  opinion 
that  the  bile-acids  are  converted  in  this  fluid  into  bile-pigments,  owing  to 
imperfect  oxidation.  4.  Conversion- of  the  hcernatin  of  the  blood  into  bile 
pigments.  With  regard  to  the  ioflueuce  of  nervous  disturbance  in  pro- 
ducing jaundice,  it  is  presuhied  that  this  may  affect  the  activity  of  the 
secretion,  the  state  of  the  portal  veins,  or  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in 
the  blood. 

Jaundice  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  even  grave  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  liver  itself,  and,  in  such  cases,  when  it  is  marked,  it  is 
generally  owing  to  some  projection  from  this  organ  interfering  with  the 
main  duct,  or  to  the  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  being  involved.  It  may, 
however,  be  due  to  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  or  to  the  ducts  or  the 
portal  branches  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  being  interfered  with. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  marked  jaundice  not  only  are  the  skin 
and  conjunctivae  more  or  less  stained  with  bile  pigment,  but  likewise  most 
of  the  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  as  well  as  morbid  exudations 
and  effusions.  In  the  skin  the  pigment  accumulates  chiefly  in  the  rete 
mucosum,  at  the  same  time  involving  the  sweat-glands  considerably.  The 
nerve- tissues  are  but  slightly  affected,  and  the  mucous  membranes  generally, 
with  their  secretion,  still  less.  The  bile  pigments  are  found  in  the  clot 
and  serum  of  the  blood,  but  not  the  bile  acids ;  in  prolonged  cases  coagu- 
lation is  imperfect,  and  the  corpuscles  are  altered  in  their  characters, 
while  not  uncommonly  extravasations  of  blood  are  found.  In  cases  of 
obstructive  jaundice  the  liver  itself  becomes  at  first  enlarged  uniformly, 
without  any  alteration  in  shape,  and  mottled  of  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow 
tint,  or  in  some  cases  being  olive-green ;  its  ducts  are  distended,  and  in 
time  numerous  particles  of  pigment  collect  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Should 
the  obstruction  implicate  the  common  duct,  the  gall-bladder  will  be  dis- 
tended. If  the  obstruction  is  persistent,  the  liver  undergoes  degeneration, 
becoming  atrophied,  very  dark  or  sometimes  almost  black,  and  softened, 
many  of  its  cells  being  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  granular  detritus,  which 
is  visible  under  the  microscope.  The  kidneys  also  are  much  changed  in 
prolonged  cases,  being  deeply  colored,  their  tubules  containing  a  black  or 
brown  deposit,  and  their  secreting  cells  presenting  granules  of  pigment,  or 
ultimately  breaking  down  and  undergoing  destruction. 

Symptoms. — The  most  obvious  clinical  phenomena  associated  with 
jaundice  are  those  derived  from  the  external  discoloration,  the  characters  of 
the  urine,  and  the  consequences  of  absetiee  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Usually  the  earliest  signs  are  afforded  by  the  urine,  next  by  the  conjunctiva, 
and  lastly  by  the  skin.  The  conjunctivae  are  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
of  a  yellow  color.  The  skin  may  present  a  variety  of  tints,  from  a  faint 
yellow  to  a  brownish  or  blackish-green.    The  color  is  deepest  where  the 
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epidermis  is  thin,  and  varies  with  age,  complexion,  amount  of  fat,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  the  lips  or  gums  are  pressed,  so  as  to  expel  the 
blood,  a  yellowish  hue  is  often  observed.  The  urine  exhibits  a  color  rang- 
ing from  a  light  saffron -yellow  to  one  resembling  mahogany  or  porter;  on 
standing  it  usually  becomes  greenish.  Its  froth  is  yellow,  and  it  will  tinge 
white  linen  or  blotting-paper  dipped  into  it,  often  staining  the  under- 
clothing. Chemical  examination  is  most  important  as  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  bile  pigments  and,  as  many  believe,  bile  acids.  The  former  arc 
tested  for  by  nitric  acid,  the  latter  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar.  (See 
Examination  of  Urine.)  Dr.  George  Harley  and  others  affirm  that 
the  bile  acids  are  only  present  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  obshmct ive )&und\cey 
and  not  in  that  due  to  suppression ;  also  that  they  may  disappear  in  pro- 
longed cases  of  the  former,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  liver  tissue.  Another 
important  character  presented  by  the  urine  is,  that  it  often  contains  leuein 
and  often  tyrosiu,  crystals  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope, 
after  careful  evaporation  of  son)e  of  the  excretion  to  a  syrupy  consistence. 
In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  is  below  the  normal  at  first ;  the  reac- 
tion is  acid ;  the  proportion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  varies,  and  these  con- 
stituents may  be  in  excess.  In  prolonged  cases  sugar  sometimes  appears. 
Renal  epithelium  or  casts  tinged  with  biliary  coloring  matters  are  occa- 
sionally observed. 

When  the  bile  does  not  reach  the  intestines,  the  consequences  are  con- 
stipation, with  unhealthy  stools,  these  being  deficient  in  coloring  matters, 
oflen  pale  drab  or  clay-colored,  dry,  and  ofieusive,  also  containing  excess 
of  fat,  and  the  formation  of  much  foul  gas  from  decomposition  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  with  consequent  flatulence  and  the  pa^^^age  of  fetid  flatus. 
Occasionally  diarrhoea  is  observed  from  time  to  time,  or  dysenteric  symp- 
toms set  in.  There  is  usually  a  disiuclination  for  food,  especially  for  fatty 
matters,  and  eructations  are  common,  which  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Evidence  is  often  afforded  of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  sweat,  milk, 
saliva,  and  tears.  From  the  accumulation  of  bile-acids  in  the  blood  result 
not  uncommonly  cutaneous  itching,  which  may  be  very  distressing ;  slow- 
ness of  the  heart's  action  and  pulse,  which  may  fall  to  50,  40,  30,  or  even 
20  per  minute;  and  a  feeling  of  languor,  depression,  debility,  lowuess  of 
spirits,  incapacity  for  exertion,  irritability,  an.d  drowsiness.  The  symp- 
toms last  mentioned  are  also  partly  due  to  the  emaciation  and  impaired 
nutrition  which  usually  soon  become  apparent,  in  prolonged  eases  being 
very  marked.  In  some  instances  urticaria,  lichen,  boils,  carbuncles,  or 
petechias  are  observed.  Yellow  vision  {xanthopsy)  is  an  extremely  rare 
phenomenon,  and  its  cause  is  very  uncertain. 

Jaundice,  especially  the  non-obstructive  variety,  may  be  accompanied 
with  typhoid  symptoms,  with  low  nervous  phenomena,  or  with  dangerous 
haemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ending  speedily 
in  death.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  phenomena  are  often  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice.    They  have  been  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  bile  acids,  of  cholesterin,  of  pro- 
ducts resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  bile  acids  or  their  formative 
elements,  or  of  some  noxious  substance  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  liver, 
or  to  the  metamorphosis  of  materials  in  the  process  of  preparation  for 
excretion  by  the  urine  being  checked  or  modified,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
bile,  which  is  required  for  these  changes,  so  that,  instead  of  urea  and  such 
compounds,  intermediate  products  are  formed,  which  collect  in  the  blood 
and  act  as  poisons.  Might  it  not  be  that,  in  some  of  these  cases  at  all 
event's,  the  above  symptoms  are  independent  of  the  jaundice,  and  result 
either  from  some  general  morbid  state,  or  from  some  condition  of  the 
kidneys  which  leads  to  blood-poisoning. 

Phtjsical  examination  will  probably  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice 
reveal  in  a  short  time  enlargement  of  the  liver,  not  great,  and  quite  regu- 
lar in  outline.  If  the  common  duct  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  may 
also  present  a  fluctuating  enlargement.  In  prolonged  cases  the  liver  may 
ultimately  afford  the  physical  signs  characteristic  of  atrophy. 

The  coume,  duraiionjViud  iniensily  of  jaundice  vary  greatly  according 
to  its  cause.  It  may  be  merely  a  slight  temporary  disturbance,  or  per- 
manent and  extreme  in  degree. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  matter  in  diagnosis  is  to  be  certain  that  jaundice 
is  present.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  might  possibly  be  simulated  by 
a  chlorotic  tint ;  by  the  cachexia  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  malaria,  or 
cancer ;  by  the  color  associated  with  suprarenal  disease,  or  by  bronzing 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  conjuuctivje  and  urine  should  always  be 
particularly  examined.  It  must  be  rememl)ered,  however,  that  the  yellow- 
ness due  to  the  collection  of  fat  under  the  conjunctiva  may  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  jaundice.  Also  pigments  sometimes  form  in  the  urine,  which 
render  it  very  dark,  and  now  and  then  malingerers  purposely  stain  the 
skin,  and  add  coloring  matters  to  the  urine. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  jaundice  is  of  the  obstructive  or 
nonobdniciive  variety,  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  particular  cause,  may 
be  generally  recognized :  1.  By  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs, 
and  the  collateral  symptoms.  2.  By  the  discoloration  being  less  marked. 
3.  By  the  presence  of  more  or  less  bile  in  the  stools.  4.  By  examination 
of  the  urine,  which,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Harley,  gives  indications  of  the 
presence  of  bile  acids  only  in  the  obstructive  form  of  jaundice,  though 
many  observers  deny  this,  and  which  in  the  non-obstructive  variety  yields 
leucin  and  tyrosin. 

The  precise  cause  of  obstructive  jaundice  is  determined  by :  1.  The  age, 
sex,  habits,  and  general  past  history  of  the  patient.  2.  The  preceding  and 
accompanying  symptoms,  both  local  and  general.  3.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  jaundice  has  set  in,  and  its  intensity.  4.  Careful  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  abdomen.  5.  The  course  and  progress  of  the  case,  and 
the  effects  of  treatment.  Intelligent  attention  to  these  points  will  gener- 
ally lead  to  a  correct  opinion.  The  more  rare  causes  can  only  be  made 
14 
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out  by  exclusion,  and  often  merely  guessed  at.  The  fact  of  the  gall- 
liladder  being  enlarged  or  not  will  as  a  rule  show  whether  any  obstruction 
involves  the  hepatic  or  the  common  bile-duct. 

Prognosis. — In  most  cases  the  prognosis  of  jaundice  depends  rather 
upon  the  morbid  condition  with  which  it  is  associated  than  upon  this 
particular  symptom.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  non- 
obstructive jaundice  is  much  the  more  grave.  Typhoid  and  low  nervous 
symptoms  are  highly  dangerous,  as  are  also  hemorrhages  and  signs  of 
interference  with  the  renal  secretion.  In  obstructive  cases  not  only  will 
the  prognosis  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  jaundice,  but  likewise  with  the 
rapidity  with  \vhich  it  comes  on,  its  intensity,  and  its  mode  of  progress. 
In  every  case  a  cautious  prognosis  should  be  given,  as  it  is  never  certain 
how  matters  may  turn  out,  and  this  is  particularly  true  when  jaundice 
sets  in  rapidly,  and  becomes  speedily  intense.  Catarrhal  jaundice  gener- 
ally soon  disappears.  Of  course  when  this  symptom  is  due  to  obstructive 
organic  disease,  especially  cancer,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  its  removal, 
but  it  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extreme  degree  the  discoloration  may  attain 
in  some  instances,  without  any  proportionate  general  disturbance  to  sup- 
port the  idea. that  bile  acts  as  a  poison.  Jaundice  in  connection  with 
pregnancy  is  considered  highly  dangerous. 

Treatment. — In  general  terms  the  management  of  cases  of  jaundice 
may  be  summed  up  thus :  1.  To  treat  the  condition  upon  which  it  depends, 
and  to  remove  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  if  practicable.  2.  To 
promote  secretion  of  bile,  if  necessary,  by  remedies  to  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  limit  its  formation.  3.  To  attend  care- 
fully to  the  diet,  especially  avoiding  fatty  and  oily  substances,  as  well  as 
much  starch,  sugar,  or  alcoholic  stimulants.  4.  To  treat  the  symptoms 
due  to  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  constipa- 
tion and  flatulence,  or  to  supply  a  substitute  for  this  secretion,  in  the  way 
of  artificially  prepared  inspissated  ox-gall,  gr.  v-x,  given  two  or  three 
hours  after  meals.  5.  To  promote  the  renal  and  cutaneous  excretions.  6. 
To  attend  to  the  general  condition,  giving  quinine,  iron,  and  other  tonics, 
as  well  as  adopting  hygienic  measures  for  improving  the  health  in  chronic 
cases,  treating  adynamic  symptoms  by  stimulants,  low  nervous  symptoms 
by  encouraging  free  elimination  by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and 
checking  hccmorrhages  by  aMringents,  In  cases  of  permanent  obstruction, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  artificial  fistula  into  the  gall-bladder, 
having  first  excited  adhesion  with  the  abdominal  wall  by  means  of  escha- 
rotics.  The  irritation  of  the  skin  may  demand  measures  for  its  relief; 
alkalies  with  opiates  or  morphia  internally,  or  the  latter  administered 
hypodermically,  and  warm  or  alkaline  baths  are  most  serviceable  for  this 
purpose.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  color  of  jaundice  remains  for 
a  time  after  any  cause  of  obstruction  has  been  removed,  and  if  this  has 
been  effected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  further  active  measures.  The 
removal  of  the  bile  from  the  system  may  be  promoted  by  occasional  aUca- 
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line  bathsj  aperients^  Cheltenham  and  other  mineral  waters,  while  convales- 
cence is  hastened  by  attention  to  hygienic  and  other  measures  which  tend 
to  improve  the  general  health. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

CONGESTION  OR  HYPEREMIA  OF  THE  LIVER. 

^>iOLOGY. — Active  congestion  of  the  liver  occurs  to  some  degree  during 
every  period  of  digestion.  As  a  morbid  condition  it  is  met  with  :  1.  In 
consequence  of  errors  in  diet,  particularly  in  those  that  take  but  little 
exercise,  especially  habitual  excess  in  eating,  or  indulgence  in  too  rich 
articles  of  food,  and  abuse  of  alcohol  or  hot  condiments.  2.  As  the  result 
of  continued  exposure  to  excessive  heat  in  tropical  climates,  or  of  a  sudden 
chill  while  heated.  3.  In  connection  with  malarial,  yellow,  relapsing,  and 
other  fevers.  4.  Vicarious  of  menstruation,  or,  it  is  said,  of  habitual  dis- 
charges, e.  g.y  bleeding  from  piles.  5.  As  the  result  of  local  injury,  6. 
Associated  with  morbid  deposits  in  the  liver.  7.  In  the  early  stage  of 
inflammation. 

Mechanical  congestion  is  generally  due  to  some  condition  of  the  heart 
or  lungs  which  interferes  with  the  general  venous  circulation ;  very  rarely 
to  local  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vein  or  inferior  vena  cava. 

Positive  congestion  is  said  to  follow  habitual  constipation,  or  to  result 
from  a  torpid  state  of  the  portal  system  due  to  paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  or  any  other  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  only  the  mechanical  form  of  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  that  is  generally  seen  after  death.  The  organ  is  enlarged 
more  or  less,  quite  uniformly,  its  surface  being  smooth,  and  its  capsule 
stretched.  It  often  feels  unusually  firm.  On  section  an  excessive  quantity 
of  blood  flows ;  the  color  of  the  surface  is  unusually  dark,  sometimes  even 
purple,  and  the  vessels  appear  abnormally  filled,  becoming  in  time  per- 
manently dilated.  The  dark  color  is  rarely  uniform,  but  is  evident  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  infralobular  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins,  consti- 
tuting the  so-called  hepatic  congestion.  Portal  congestion  is  the  term 
employed  when  the  vessels  at  the  circumference  of  and  between  the  lobules 
are  most  distended,  but  this  is  rarely  seen.  The  ultimate  effects  oif  long- 
continued  mechanical  congestion  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
but  allusion  may  be  made  here  to  what  is  termed  the  nutmeg  liver.  This 
morbid  condition  is  thus  named  owing  to  a  section  of  the  organ  presenting 
a  variegated  appearance  resembling  that  of  a  nutmeg,  there  being  a  mix- 
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ture  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  tinte.  It  is  observed  after  congestiou  from 
cardiac  obstruction  has  lasted  for  some  time,  and  depends  essentially  on 
the  following  pathological  changes.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  are 
distended  and  overloaded,  of  a  deep- red  color,  and  well  defined  ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  corresponding  to  the  portal  branches  is  anaemic, 
and  has  undergone  degenerative  fatty  changes,  being  consequently  pale 
and  opaque,  while  the  bile  is  stagnant  in  many  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts, 
which  accounts  for  the  yellow  tint. 

Symffom^. — Locally  hepatic  congestion  tends  to  produce  a  sense  of 
uncomfortable  tension,  fulness,  and  weight  over  the  liver,  especially  after 
meals,  and  when  lying  on  the  left  side ;  sometimes  there  is  slight  tender- 
ness. There  may  be  pain  in  the  right  shoulder.  Slight  jaundice  is  often 
present,  but  the  stools  contain  bile.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged  in  course 
of  time  in  cases  of  mechanical  congestion.  Commonly  the  alimentary 
canal  is  deranged,  as  evidenced  by  impaired  appetite,  foul  tongue,  consti- 
pation or  diarrhoea,  and  flatulence  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  often  the  result 
of  the  same  cause  which  originates  the  hepatic  congestion,  though  they 
may  be  partly  due  to  deficiency  or  unhealthy  quality  of  the  bile.  Some 
degree  of  general  disturbance  often  accompanies  congestion  of  the  liver. 
The  urine  is  frequently  deficient  and  concentrated,  depositing  abundant 
urates  ;  it  also  commonly  contains  biliary  pigments. 

The  physical  signs  of  congested  liver  are  moderate  enlargement,  liable 
to  some  variation  ;  regularity  and  uniformity  in  shape,  as  well  as  over 
the  surface  and  margins,  with  frequently  somewhat  increased  firmness  of 
the  organ. 

Treatmicnt. — For  active  hepatic  congestion  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
are  to  remove  its  exciting  cause,  an  emetic  being  useful  if  it  is  due  to  irri- 
tating articles  of  food  ;  to  restrict  the  diet  to  small  quantities  of  beef  tea, 
milk,  and  such  articles;  to  apply  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  or  sina- 
pisms over  the  hepatic  region,  or  to  dry  cup  freely,  or  in  some  cases  even 
to  remove  a  little  blood  by  leeching  or  cupping,  or  by  applying  a  few 
leeches  around  the  anus;  and  to  give  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sali7ie  aperieufj  such  as  citrate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  with  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar.  After  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  alkalies  with  bitter  infusions  are  useful,  as  well 
as  alkaline  and  saline  mineral  wafers;  subsequently  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment must  be  similar  to  those  to  be  described  hereafter  Jis  applicable  to 
chronic  hepatic  diseases.  These  must  also  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  cases  of  mechanical  congestion. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  TUE  LIVER, 

I.    ClKCUMSCItiBED   OR    SUPPURATIVE   IXFLAMMAl'ION — HePATIC 

Abscess. 

^]tiology  and  Pathology. — The  usual  form  of  acute  ioflammatioa 
of  the  liver  tissue  is  that  which  ends  in  suppuration,  and  even  this  is  rare, 
except  in  tropical  climates.  The  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  met  with  in 
this  country  occur  principally  among  sailors  and  others  who  have  come 
from  these  regions.  Murchison  distinguished  two  forms  of  hepatic  ab- 
scess, the  tropical  and  the  pycemiCf  the  latter  occurring  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. 

The  causes  of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  may  be  stated- generally  as 
follows:  1.  Occasionally  direct  injury  to  the  liver  or  over  the  hepatic 
region.  2.  Convection  of  septic  matters  from  various  parts  of  the  body, 
either  internal  or  external,  the  products  of  wounds,  operations,  abscesses, 
ulceration,  or  gangrene.  The  deleterious  substances  may  come  from  any 
part,  but  hepatic  abscess  is  especially  liable  to  occur  after  ulceration  or 
gangrene  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  the  result  of  operations  affecting 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  connection  with  ulceration  or  suppurative 
inflammation  about  the  bile-ducts  or  pall-bladder,  because,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  materials  are  immediately  taken  up  by  the  portal  system 
of  ves.*els.  Some  authorities  are  of  opini(m  that  in  these  cases  the  disease 
originates  in  phlebitis,  extending  along  the  portal  vessels  to  the  liver.  3. 
Occasionally  the  softening  and  breaking  down  of  an  emholm  or  thrombus 
in  the  portal  vein — i<uppurative  pyle-phlebitis, — the  particles  being  conveyed 
into  the  liver,  and  originating  an  abscess  there.  4.  Rarely  some  direct 
irritation  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  e,  g.^  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst, 
gallstones,  round-worms  which  have  entered  through  the  bile-duct,  or 
foreign  bodies.  5.  The  ajtiology  of  tropical  abscess  requires  special  com- 
ment. It  has  been  regarded  by  Budd  and  others  as  in  all  cases  essentially 
pywmic,  resulting  from  previous  dysentery.  In  some  instances  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  the  true  pathology,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  for  often 
no  sign  whatever  of  dysentery  can  be  discovered.  There  are  two  views  as 
to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  hepatic  inflammation  in  such  cases:  a.  That 
it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  continued  interne  heed,  combined  with  mala- 
rial influence,  b.  That  in  addition  to  these  influences,  which  induce  a 
predispodng  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  there  must  be  a  sudden 
chill  acting  upon  the  body.  Intemperance,  excessive  eating,  and  indolent 
and  luxurious  habits  generally,  act  as  powerful  predisposing  causes  of 
hepatic  abscess. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  examination  in  cases 
of  acute  hepatitis  generally  reveals  that  suppuration  has  been  established. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  commence  with  active  hyperemia,  followed  by 
effusion  of  lymph  and  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  causing  the  affected 
part  to  become  swollen  or  prominent,  paler,  yellowish,  and  softened  ;  then 
suppuration  begins  in  points  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules,  which  gradually 
coalesce,  forming  abscesses  of  various  sizes.  The  pus-cells  are  probably 
partly  leucocytes  ;  partly  the  products  of  endogenous  multiplication  of  the 
liver-cells.  The  situation,  number,  size,  and  the  exact  shape  of  the  he- 
patic abscesses  vary  widely,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  con- 
tents, and  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  right  lobe  is  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  the  left.  Important  differences  as  to  num- 
ber and  size  are  stated  to  characterize  tropical  and  pyopmic  abscesses  re- 
spectively. In  the  former  variety  there  is  generally  one  large  abscess,  and 
rarely  does  the  number  exceed  three;  in  the  latter  the  separate  accumu- 
lations of  pus  are  very  numerous  and  small,  not  often  being  above  a  hen's 
egg  in  size.  •  My  own  limited  experience  of  hepatic  abscess  would  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at  least  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Originally  hepatic  abscesses  are  more  or  less  rounded,  but  by  coalescence 
and  extension  they  often  become  very  irregular.  The  contents  generally 
resemble  healthy  pus  at  first,  but  in  time  they  may  become  sanguineous, 
or  altered  by  admixture  of  bile,  or  more  or  less  fetid  and  decomposed. 
At  first  the  walls  consist  of  liver-tissue,  usually  congested  or  infiltrated, 
softened  and  ragged ;  subsequently  the  boundary  may  become  converted 
into  a  smooth  firm  capsule. 

The  progress  and  termination  of  these  abscesses  are  also  variable. 
ANHion  large,  and  especially  when  of  the  tropical  variety,  they  advance  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  liver,  finally  bursting,  either  externally  or  into  the 
peritoneum,  intestines,  stomach,  gall-bladder,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic  or 
portal  vein,  inferior  vena  cava,  or  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney ;  or,  in  rare 
instances,  opening  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleura,  lung,  or  peri- 
cardium. After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  cicatrization  may  take  place, 
causing  contraction  and  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  liver.  In  some 
cases  an  abscess  remains  dormant  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then 
rapidly  extends.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  pus 
may  be  absorbed,  the  contents  becoming  first  caseous,  then  putty-like,  and 
finally  calcareous,  the  tissue  around  forming  a  dense  cicatrix. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  inflamed  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess.  The 
bile  contained  in  it  is  frequently  unhealthy,  but  presents  no  special  char- 
acters. The  consequences  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  various  struc- 
tures are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  inflammation  are  very 
pronounced.     They  are  both  local  and  yeneraL 

Local, — Pain  and  tenderness  are  generally  complained  of  over  some 
part  of  the  hepatic  region,  often  preceded  by  mere  uneasiness.     The  pain 
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(liffers  much  in  its  severity  and  characters ;  in  most  cases  it  is  at  first  dull, 
achino:,  and  tense,  but  usually  increases  when  suppuration  sets  in,  and 
may  then  assume  a  throbbing  character ;  it  is  more  marked  when  the  in- 
flammation is  near  the  surface.  Sympathetic  pains  about  the  right  shoulder 
and  scapula  are  occasionally  present,  but,  it  is  affirmed,  only  when  the 
upj>er  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  affected.  In  this  event  also  a  deep  breath 
or  cough  aggravates  the  pain,  while  the  breathing  is  hurried,  short,  and 
chiefly  upper  costal,  there  being  likewise  some  feeling  of  dyspn(ea,  with 
in  many  cases  a  short  dry  cough.  Jaundice  is  very  uncommon  in  connec- 
tion with  tropical  abscess,  but  some  degree  of  it  is  frequently  observed  in 
pytemic  cases.  Ascites  is  extremely  rare,  unless  the  inflammation  depends 
on  pyle-phlebitis,  when  signs  of  great  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  are 
prominent,  and  this  is  an  important  matter  in  diagnosis.  More  or  less 
di.-^turbance  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  almost  always  observed,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  furred  and  irritable  tongue,  thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
constipation  or  diarrhoea.  The  urine  is  at  ftret  very  markedly  febrile  ; 
after  suppuration  has  been  established  it  often  becomes  pale,  copious,  and 
deficient  in  urea. 

PhyAical  Characters. — The  liver  is  at  first  uniformly  and  moderately  en- 
larged. Should  the  abscesses  formed  be  small  and  deeply  seated,  nothing 
further  can  be  observed  ;  but  if  one  or  more  of  them  become  large  and 
superficial,  the  following  characters  are  presented:  1.  The  general  en- 
largement increases  considerably,  and  in  addition  a  bulging  prominence 
presents  in  some  direction,  or  occasionally  more  than  one.  This  is  gen- 
erally observed  in  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium;  sometimes  it 
causes  distension  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  with  flattening  of  the 
spaces.  2.  The  general  surface  and  margins  of  the  liver  usually  feel 
smooth  and  regular^  but  occasionally,  from  the  projection  of  several  small 
abscesses,  or  on  account  of  perihepatitis,  they  are  undulated  and  irregular, 
3.  The  local  bulging  soon  yields  a  sensation  of  elasticitij,  and  afterwards 
of /adt/a</o;/,  gradually  extending  and  becoming  more  perceptible,  sur- 
rounded often  by  a  ring  of  inflammatory  induration.  No  hy<latid  fremitus 
can  be  felt.  4.  The  hepatic  dulncss  is  altered  in  outline  as  well  as  in  area, 
and  when  the  abscess  tends  towards  the  thorax,  this  is  often  one  of  the 
chief  signs  noticed.  5.  Auj*cultution  may  reveal  friction-sound  over  an 
abscess,  due  to  peritonitis.  It  may  also  indicate  encroachment  upon  the 
limits  of  the  chest  by  the  liver,  and  interference  with  the  expansion  of  the 
right  lung.  6.  By  means  of  the  aspirateur  pus  may  be  obtained,  and  this 
is  highly  important  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  I  may 
mention  that  marked  pulsation  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  an  he- 
patic abscess  presenting  in  the  epigastrium,  conducted  from  the  aorta,  and 
simulating  an  aneurism.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  but  this  is  chiefly 
observed  in  pyuimic  case^,  and  is  not  usually  the  direct  result  of  the  he- 
patic disease. 

General, — Chill  or  rigors  often  usher  in  an  attack  of  acute  hepatitis, 
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followed  by  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Suppuration  is  usually  indicated  by  repeated  rigors;  fever  of  t 
hectic  type,  not  uncommonly  remittent  or  intermittent,  attended  with 
abundant  sweats ;  and  much  prostration  and  wasting.  Ultimately  typhoid 
symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise,  ending  in  low  nervous  disturbaoee  and 
death.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  more  severe  iu  pyieraic 
than  in  tropical  cases. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  ultimate  course  of  events  will  de- 
pend upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  may  subside,  and 
the  abscess  undergo  retrograde  changes,  ending  in  a  cure.  Almost  always, 
however,  it  tends  to  open  in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  already  mentioned, 
and  the  corresponding  symptoms  may  be  readily  gathered  from  a  little 
consideration.  Wlien  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  abscess 
causes  redness,  cedeina,  and  the  other  signs  of  superficial  suppuration  before 
it  bursts  or  is  opened.  Most  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  prove  fatal  and  are 
rapid  in  their  progress,  but  tropical  cases  may  last  for  six  months  or  more  ; 
the  pyajmic  form  is  much  the  more  fatal  and  speedy  in  its  terminatioD. 
Some  cases  go  on  for  a  long  period,  and  ultimately  recover,  the  abscess 
discharging  its  contents  and  cicatrizing. 

II.  Perihepatitis. 

This  term  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  coverhig  of  the  liver  and  of 
GlU'<on\'i  cnjhnile,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  an  acute  affection,  associated 
with  peritonitis  or  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  resulting  from  injury, 
or  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts.  It  is  also  said 
to  arise  from  a  chill.  It  leads  to  exudation,  with  consequent  thickening, 
opacity,  and  adhesions,  while  occasionally  pus  is  formed. 

Symptoms. — The  sym|)toins  are  pain  over  the  liver,  sometimes  sharp, 
increased  by  cough  and  deep  breathing,  with  superficial  ten<lerness,  but  no 
particular  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions,  or  alterations  in  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  liver.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  pyrexia.  If  the 
affection  is  chronic,  or  if  repeated  attacks  occur,  as  not  uncommonly  haj>- 
pens  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  chronic  heart  diseases,  signs  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  portal  vein  or  bile-duct,  and  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  may  be 
established. 

III.  Inflammation  of  the  Bile-ducts. 

Catarrh  of  the  bife-duefs  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection,  being 
especially  met  with  in  children,  and  in  old  gouty  persons.  Its  chief  causes 
are  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  duodenum,  hepatic  congestion,  irritation 
of  the  mucous  menibraue  by  gall-stones,  parasites,  foreign  bodies,  and  per- 
haps by  unhealthy  bile,  which  may  cause  considerable  inflammation,  and 
blood-poisoning  in  connection  with  fevers  and  other  affections.  The  morbid 
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appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  other  forms  of  catarrh.     Occasionally 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observed  in  the  bile-ducts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  simple  catarrh  merely  indicate  more  or 
less  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  with  consequent  jaundice  and  enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  this  being  generally  preceded  by  signs  of 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  There  is  often  local  pain  and  tenderness,  with 
some  degree  of  pyrexia.  The  duration  and  course  of  these  cases  vary,  but 
generally  they  soon  recover. 

■ 

IV.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  acute  local  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver,  accompanied  with  constitutional  disturbance,  should  lead  to  the 
su.s|)icion  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  especially  in  tropical  climates  or 
if  there  is  any  obvious  cause  of  pyiemia.  At  first  there  may  be  consider- 
able difliculty  in  distinguishing  inflammation  from  mere  active  congestion, 
and  also  in  separating  the  diflerent  kinds  of  inflammation  from  each  other, 
especially  suppurative  hepnUiU  and  perihepatitis.  When  pus  forms,  this  is 
generally  revealed  hy  e\\([Qx\i  physical  signs,  as  well  as  by  increased  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Commonly,  however,  distinct  objective  indications 
of  pyiemic  abscesses  are  wanting.  The  differences  between  pycemic  and 
tropical  abscesses  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  chief  conditions 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  the  liver  are  inflammation  and  su\y- 
puration  of  the  gall-bladder,  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  and  abscess  in 
the  abdominal  parietes.     Local  peritonitis  may  simulate  hepatitis. 

2.  Prognosls. — In  the  milder  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  the  prog- 
nosis is  generally  favorable,  but  when  suppuration  occurs  it  is  very  serious. 
It  will  then  depend  mainly  on  the  size  and  probable  number  of  the  ab- 
scesses ;  the  direction  in  which  they  open,  Maclean  stating  as  his  experience 
that  the  largest  number  of  recoveries  follows  bursting  into  the  lung,  and 
then  into  the  intestine,  and  that  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable 
when  the  abscess  points  at  the  ensilbrm  cartilage  than  in  an  intercostal 
space  ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  whether  the  liver  aflbctioa 
is  or  not  associated  with  some  other  morbid  state,  such  as  dysentery. 
Pljannic  abscesses  are  very  fatal. 

3.  Treatment. — The  slighter  forms  of  hepatitis  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  active  congestion.  Much  difference  of  opinion  is  held  as 
to  the  management  of  tropical  abscess  in  its  early  stage.  The  usual  meas- 
ures recommended  are  venesection  or  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
constant  poulticing  or  fomentations,  the  use  of  saline  purgatives,  and  the 
administration  of  calomel.  Dr.  Maclean,  who  strongly  opposes  bleeding 
and  mercury,  advocates  the  free  employment  of  ipecacuanha,  as  in  dysen- 
terv.  Tartar  emetic  and  tincture  of  aconite  have  also  been  used.  With 
regard  to  pyemic  abscess,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  severe 
lowering  measures  mentioned  above  are  most  injurious  in  this  form  of  the 
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disease.  When  suppuration  occurs,  poultices  and  fomentations  must  be 
assiduously  applied.  The  question  of  opening  abscesses  connected  with  the 
liver  is  one  which  is  also  much  discussed.  Most  authorities  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  operating;  some  prefer  leaving  the  abscess  to  take  its  own  course, 
on  account  of  the  dangers  of  peritonitis,  decomposition  from  entrance  of  air, 
haemorrhage  or  gangrene.  If  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  single  abscess,  it  appears  to  me  certainly  advisable  to  evacuate  the 
pus,  and  even  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirateur  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  When  there  are  several  collections  of  pus,  as  in  pyaemia, 
operative  interference  is  contraindicated.  The  different  modes  of  evacu- 
ation advocated  are  by  means  of  the  aspirateur  or  a  small  trocar  and 
canuhf  by  free  incision,  or  by  the  application  oi^  caustic  potash  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  slough,  this  being  also  used  to  excite  adhesions  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  air  should  be  as  carefully  excluded  as  possible,  and  carbolic 
acid  freely  used.  In  the  case  of  a  moderate-sized  abscess,  it  seems  best  to 
let  out  all  the  pus  at  once,  and  to  leave  a  canula  or  drainage-tube  in  ; 
when  very  large  it  may  be  emptied  gradually  by  successive  operations. 
Large  poultices  should  be  afterwards  applied,  being  very  frequently 
changed,  and  antiseptics  must  be  freely  used,  the  patient  lying  as  much  as 
possihle  in  that  position  most  favorable  for  the  escape  of  the  pus*.  It  is 
useful  in  some  cases  to  wash  out  the  abs^cess  with  weak  carbolic  acid.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  beef  tea, 
and  such  articles;  when  suppuration  is  set  up  it  should  be  as  nourishing 
as  possible,  while  stimulants  are  called  for  at  this  time,  as  well  as  quiuine, 
mineral  acids,  or  tiucture  of  steel.  Narcotics  are  often  required,  and  various 
symptoms  demand  attention  in  many  cases.  The  general  treatment  appli- 
cable to  pyjemia  is  indicated  in  pyiemic  cases. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  causation  of  this  rare  hepatic  dis- 
ease is  very  uncertain.  Most  cases  occur  in  connection  with  pregnancy, 
but  the  complaint  has  also  been  attributed  to  severe  nervous  disturbance 
from  depressing  emotions  ;  to  blood-poisoning  in  cases  of  typhus,  scarlatina, 
and  other  fevers;  to  malarial  influence;  or  to  the  production  within  the 
body  of  some  special  poison,  the  product  of  faulty  digestion  or  assimila- 
tion. The  chief  predisposing  causes  mentioned  are  age,  the  disease  being 
almost  always  observed  before  forty,  but  never  in  childhood,  the  female 
sex,  intemperance,  venereal  excesses,  and  syphilis. 

As  regards  its  pathology,  most  authorities  consider  acute  atrophy  as 
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being  tlie  consequence  of  diffuae  parenchymaio7is  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
excited  by  the  action  of  some  morbid  poison.  It  has  also  been  attributed 
to  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  or  to  excessive  formation  of  bile 
within  them,  whereby  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  surrounding  structures. 

Anatomical  Chakacters. — The  obvious  characters  presented  by  the 
liver  in  acute  atrophy  are  marked  diminution  in  its  size  and  weight,  re- 
laxation and  softening  of  tissue,  change  in  color  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  dis- 
appearance of  all  traces  of  lobular  divisions.  The  organ  may  be  reduced 
to  half  its  ordinary  bulk  or  even  less,  being  especially  diminished  in 
thickness,  and  it  lies  out  of  sight  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  shrunken 
and  flaccid,  while  the  peritoneum  covering  it  is  lax.  and  is  often  thrown 
into  folds.  In  parts  where  the  disease  is  less  advanced,  hyperiemia  and  a 
grayish  exudation  have  been  described.  Microscopic  examination  reveals 
fatty  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  gland-cells,  until  ultimately 
nothing  remains  but  a  granular  detritus,  oil-globules,  and  pigment.  There 
is  only  a  little  mucus  in  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts  as  a  rule.  Ex- 
travasations of  blood  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  with  ecchy- 
mosos,  are  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged.  The  kidneys 
exhibit  degeneration  of  and  deposits  of  pigment  in  the  epithelium  cells. 
Lcucin  and  tyrosin  are  found  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — There  may  or  may  not  be  premonitory  symptoms  indicative 
of  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  or  general  uneasiness  and  painful  sensations  may 
be  experienced,  but  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  these  phenomena. 
Blight  jaundice  is  usually  soon  observed,  and  afterwards  increases,  but 
seldom  becomes  intense,  and  it  may  be  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  It  has  been  attributed  to  blocking  up  of  the  smaller  ducts  by  the 
debris  of  the  cells.  Among  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  atrophy  are 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium, 
vomiting,  and  constipation.  There  is  not  much  pyrexia,  but  the  pulse  is 
often  hurried  and  is  liable  to  much  variation,  while  the  temperature  is 
considerably  raised  in  some  cases  towards  the  close. 

The  most  striking  clinical  phenomena  in  this  disease,  however,  are:  1. 
Those  significant  of  the  typhoid  st<ite,  with  prominent  nervous  symptoms. 

2.  Great  diminution  or  complete  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  dulness. 

3.  Generally  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  4.  Peculiar  changes  in  the  urine. 
5.  Ilajmorrhages  into  various  parts.  The  nervous  symptoms  consist  at 
first  of  headache,  great  depression,  languor,  irritability,  and  restlessness, 
speedily  followed  by  low  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  twitchings,  and  convul- 
sions, with  involuntary  discharge  of  fajces  and  urine.  At  the  same  time 
the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  The  urine 
yields  considerable  quantities  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  while  urea,  uric 
acid,  and  salts  are  much  diminished,  being  sometimes  almost  entirely 
absent,  some  bile  pigment  is  usually  present,  and  often  a  little  albumen  or 
blood.    Hsemorrhage  most  frequently  takes  place  into  the  stomach  and 
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bowels;  cutaneous  petechia)  and  vibices  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  rare 
instances  uterine  haemorrhage  or  epistaxis  occurs.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  very  rapid,  and  the  termination  almost  invariably  fatal. 
When  acute  atrophy  arises  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  it  leads  to  mis- 
carriage or  abortion. 

DiAONOsis. — At  first  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
but  once  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and  the  physical  signs  iu«jica- 
tive  of  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ  become  evident,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  plainly  revealed. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 

Treatment. — Free  purgation,  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  ekin  by 
hot-air  or  vapor  baths,  the  administration  of  diuretics,  blistering  and 
leeching  the  head,  and  the  use  of  cold  douches  have  been  the  chief  meas- 
ures recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  but  they 
are  of  little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.  Hiemorrhages  and 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

CUBONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 

I.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 

A  SIMPLE  hypertropht/  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed  in 
some  cases  of  leucocythaimia,  very  rarely  in  diabetes,  and  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated  by  a  alow, 
moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver,  without  any  evident 
symptoms,  either  local  or  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophj  generally  occurs  in  old  age,  or  it  may  result 
from  starvation,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ  by  tight 
stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  other  conditions. 

II.  Fatty  Liver — Hepar  Adiposum. 

^EriOLOCsY. — This  affection  belongs  to  the  fatty  infiltrations,  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  liver  becoming  filled  with  oil.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  is  usually  met  with  are  :  1.  In  connection  with  phthisis  and  other  wast- 
ing diseases,  such  as  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  or  chronic  dysentery.  2.  In 
chronic  lung  and  heart  affections,  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration  of  blood. 
3.  As  the  result  of  overfeeding,  especmWy  exce^We  consumption  of  hydro- 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
ardent  spirits.     Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid  greatly  in  the 
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development  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Some  individuals 
are  much  more  predisposed  to  fatty  liver  than  others.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  hepatic  cells  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  liver,  such  as  albuminoid  disease  or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  well-marked  fatty  liver  the  morbid 
characters  include  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though  the  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  of  the  organ  being  thickened  and 
rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth  ;  a  more  or  less  yellow  color,  with 
opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  this  being  generally  mottled  with 
red  ;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  pits  on 
pressure,  and  readily  breaks  down  or  tears;  ana}miai  but  little  blood 
escaping  from  the  cut  surface;  loss  of  distinctness  of  outline  of  the 
lobules,  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  fat,  obtained  either  by  the 
knife,  by  blotting-paper,  or  by  ether.  The  liver  may  yield  as  much  as  from 
43  to  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which  consist  of  olein  and  margarin, 
with  traces  of  chole^terin.  Microscopic  examination  shows  enlargement 
of  the  cells,  which  also  become  spherical,  and  are  more  or  less  loaded  with 
fat.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  the  change  is  only  revealed  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  found  that  the  morbid  process  extends  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  towards  their  centre. 

SYMProMS. — As  a  rule  there  are  no  evident  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver  in  fatty  disease.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common.  Physical 
examination  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  fatty  liver:  1.  There 
is  enlargement  in  a  downward  direction,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  usually 
moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never  attaining  any  great  size.  2.  The 
shaj)e  is  quite  normal,  and  the  surface  and  margins  are  smooth  and  regular, 
the  latter  feeling  rounded.  3.  Palpation  often  reveals  a  soft,  doughy  con- 
sistence of  the  tissue.  The  general  symptoms  are  frequently  those  asso- 
ciated with  fatty  changes,  namely,  want  of  tone,  inaptitude  for  exertion, 
pallor  and  pastiness  of  the  skin.  Signs  of  fatty  changes  in  other  organs 
and  tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  may  be  observed. 

III.  Albuminoid,  Lardaceous,  or  Waxy  Liver. 

The  (etiology  and  pathology  of  this  morbid  condition  have  already  been 
considered  (Vol.  I,  pages  92-95).  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  common 
seats  of  albuminoid  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Commonly  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
liver  are  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  its  specific  gravity.  The  shape 
is  scarcely  altered,  but  the  organ  is  somewhat  Battened,  with  rounded 
edges.  The  surface  and  margins  are  quite  smooth,  the  peritoneum  is 
stretched,  and  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.  On  section  the 
usual  pale,  anasmic,  dry,  grayish,  and  glistening  aspect  characteristic  of 
lardaceous  disease  is  observed ;  often  the  surface  is  quite  homogeneous, 
without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these  may  appear  to  be  enlarged.    The 
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ture  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  tints.  It  is  observed  after  coDgestioa  from 
cardiac  obstruction  has  lasted  for  some  time,  and  depends  essentially  on 
the  following  pathological  changes.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  are 
distended  and  overloaded,  of  a  deep- red  color,  and  well  defiued  ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  corresponding  to  the  portal  branches  is  anaemic, 
and  has  undergone  degenerative  fatty  changes,  being  consequently  pale 
and  opaque,  while  the  bile  is  stagnant  in  many  of  the  smaller  bi]e-duct8, 
which  accounts  for  the  yellow  tint. 

Symptomh. — Locally  hepatic  congestion  tends  to  produce  a  sense  of 
uncomfortable  tension,  fulness,  and  weight  over  the  liver,  especially  after 
meals,  and  when  lying  on  the  left  side ;  sometimes  there  is  slight  tender- 
ness. There  may  be  pain  in  the  right  shoulder.  Slight  jaundice  is  oflen 
present,  but  the  stools  contain  bile.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged  in  course 
of  time  in  cases  of  mechanical  congestion.  Commonly  the  alimentary 
canal  is  deranged,  as  evidenced  by  impaired  appetite,  foul  tongue,  consti- 
pation or  diarrhoea,  and  flatulence  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  often  the  result 
of  the  same  cause  which  originates  the  hepatic  congestion,  though  they 
may  be  partly  due  to  deficiency  or  unhealthy  quality  of  the  bile.  Some 
degree  of  general  disturbance  often  accompanies  congestion  of  the  liver. 
The  urine  is  frequently  deficient  and  concentrated,  depositing  abundant 
urates  ;  it  also  commonly  contains  biliary  pigments. 

The  phydcal  signs  of  congested  liver  are  moderate  enlargement,  liable 
to  some  variation  ;  regularity  and  uniformity  in  shape,  as  well  as  over 
the  surface  and  margins,  with  frequently  somewhat  increased  firmness  of 
the  organ. 

Treatment. — For  active  hepatic  congestion  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
are  to  remove  its  exciting  cause,  an  einelic  being  useful  if  it  is  due  to  irri- 
tating articles  of  food  ;  to  restrict  the  diet  to  small  quantities  of  beef  tea, 
milk,  and  such  articles;  to  apply  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  or  sina- 
pisms over  the  hepatic  region,  or  to  dry  cup  freely,  or  in  some  cases  even 
to  remove  a  little  blood  by  leeching  or  cupping,  or  by  applying  a  few 
leeches  around  the  anus;  and  to  give  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  fol- 
lowed by  a  saii7i€  aperientj  such  as  citrate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  with  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar.  After  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  alkalies  with  bitter  infusions  are  useful,  as  well 
as  alkaline  and  saline  minei\il  waters ;  subsequently  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment must  be  similar  to  those  to  be  described  hereafter  as  applicable  to 
chronic  hepatic  diseases.  These  must  also  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  cases  of  mechanical  congestion. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 

I.  Circumscribed  or  Suppurative  Inflammaiton — Hepatic 

Abscess. 

^Etiology  and  Pathouxiy. — The  usual  form  of  acute  inflainniatioa 
of  the  liver  tissue  is  that  which  ends  in  suppuration,  aud  even  this  is  rare, 
except  in  tropical  climates.  The  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  met  with  in 
this  country  occur  principally  among  sailors  an<l  others  who  have  come 
from  these  regions.  Murchison  distinguished  two  forms  of  hepatic  ab- 
scess, the  tropical  and  the  ptjccmic,  the  latter  occurring  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. 

The  causes  of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  may  be  stated- generally  as 
follows :  1.  Occasionally  direct  injury  to  the  liver  or  over  the  hepatic 
region.  2.  Convection  of  sceptic  matters  from  various  parts  of  the  body, 
either  internal  or  external,  the  products  of  wounds,  operations,  abscesses, 
ulceration,  or  gangrene.  The  deleterious  substances  may  come  from  any 
part,  but  hepatic  abscess  is  especially  liable  to  occur  after  ulceration  or 
gangrene  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  the  result  of  operations  atfecting 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  connection  with  ulceration  or  suppurative 
inflammation  about  the  bile-<lucts  or  gall-bladder,  because,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  materials  are  immediately  taken  up  by  the  portal  system 
of  vessels.  Some  authorities  are  of  opini(m  that  in  these  cases  the  disease 
originates  in  phlebitis,  extending  along  the  ix)rtal  vessels  to  the  liver.  3. 
Occasionally  the  softening  and  breaking  down  of  an  emboina  or  thrombus 
in  the  portal  vein — Hiippurative  pyle-phlebiti^y — the  particles  being  conveyed 
into  the  liver,  and  originating  an  abscess  there.  4.  llarely  some  direct 
irritation  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  e.  g.^  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst, 
gallstones,  round-worms  which  have  entered  through  the  bile-duct,  or 
foreign  bodies.  5.  The  aetiology  of  tropical  abscess  requires  special  com- 
ment. It  has  been  regarded  by  Budd  and  others  as  in  all  cases  essentially 
jn/amic,  resulting  from  previous  dysentery.  In  some  instances  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  the  true  pathology,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  for  often 
no  sign  whatever  of  dysentery  can  be  discovered.  There  are  two  views  as 
to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  hepatic  inflammation  in  such  cases :  a.  That 
it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  continued  intense  heat^  combined  with  mala- 
rial influence,  b.  That  in  addition  to  these  influences,  which  induce  a 
predispo,nng  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  there  must  be  a  sudden 
chill  acting  upon  the  body.  Intemperance,  excessive  eating,  and  indolent 
and  luxurious  habits  generally,  act  as  powerful  predisposing  catises  of 
hepatic  abscess. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  examination  in  cases 
of  acute  hepatitis  generally  reveals  that  suppuration  has  been  established. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  commence  with  active  hyperaimia,  followed  by 
effusion  of  lymph  and  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  causing  the  afllected 
part  to  become  swollen  or  prominent,  paler,  yellowish,  and  softened  ;  then 
suppuration  begins  in  points  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules,  which  gradually 
coalesce,  forming  abscesses  of  various  sizes.  The  pus-cells  are  probably 
partly  leucocytes  ;  partly  the  products  of  endogenous  multiplication  of  the 
liver-cells.  The  situation,  number,  size,  and  the  exact  shape  of  the  he- 
patic abscesses  vary  widely,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  con- 
tents, and  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  right  lobe  is  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  the  left.  Important  differences  as  to  num- 
ber and  size  are  stated  to  characterize  tropical  and  pywrnic  abscesses  re- 
spectively. In  the  former  variety  there  is  generally  one  large  abscess,  and 
rarely  does  the  number  exceed  three;  in  the  latter  the  separate  accumu- 
lations of  pus  are  very  numerous  and  small,  not  often  being  above  a  h^n's 
egg  in  size.  •  My  own  limited  experience  of  hepatic  absce^  would  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at  least  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Originally  hepatic  abscesses  are  more  or  less  rounded,  but  by  coalescence 
and  extension  they  often  become  very  irregular.  The  contents  generally 
resemble  healthy  pus  at  first,  but  in  time  they  may  become  sanguineous 
or  altered  by  admixture  of  bile,  or  more  or  less  fetid  and  decomposed. 
At  first  the  walls  consist  of  liver-tissue,  usually  congested  or  infiltrated, 
softened  and  ragged;  subsequently  the  boundary  may  become  converted 
into  a  smooth  firm  capsule. 

The  progress  and  termination  of  these  abscesses  are  also  variable 
WTion  large,  and  especially  when  of  the  tropical  variety,  they  advance  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  liver,  finally  bursting,  either  externally  or  into  the 
peritoneum,  intestines,  stomach,  gall-bladder,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic  or 
portal  vein,  inferior  vena  cava,  or  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  ;  or,  in  rare 
instances,  opening  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  j)leura,  lung,  or  peri- 
cardium. After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  cicatrization  may  take  place, 
causing  contraction  and  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  liver.  In  some 
cases  an  abscess  remains  dormant  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then 
rapi<ily  extends.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  pus 
may  be  absorbed,  the  contents  becoming  first  caseou?,  then  putty-like  and 
finally  calcareous,  the  tissue  around  forming  a  dense  cicatrix. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sometiujes  inflamed  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess.  The 
bile  contained  in  it  is  frequently  unhealthy,  but  presents  no  special  char 
acters.  The  consequences  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  various  struc- 
tures are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  inflammation  are  verr 
pronounced.     They  are  both  locnl  and  general. 

Local. — Pain  and  tenderness  are  generally  complained  of  over  soiae 
part  of  the  hepatic  region,  often  preceded  by  mere  uneasiness.     The  daio 
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(lilTers  much  iu  its  severity  and  characters;  in  most  cases  it  is  at  first  dull, 
aching,  and  tense,  but  usually  increases  when  suppuration  sets  in,  and 
may  then  assume  a  throbbing  character;  it  is  more  marked  when  the  in- 
llammation  is  near  the  surface.  Sympathetic  |>ains  about  the  right  shoulder 
an<l  scapula  are  occasionally  present,  but,  it  is  affirmed,  only  when  the 
upj)er  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  affected.  In  this  event  also  a  deep  breath 
or  cough  aggravates  the  pain,  while  the  breathing  is  hurried,  short,  and 
chiefly  upper  costal,  there  being  likewise  some  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  with 
in  many  cases  a  short  dry  cough.  Jaundice  is  very  uncommon  in  connec- 
tion with  tropical  abscess,  but  some  degree  of  it  is  frequently  observed  in 
pVit'inic  cases.  Ascites  is  extremely  rare,  unless  the  inflammation  depends 
on  pyle-phlebitis,  when  signs  of  great  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  are 
prominent,  and  this  is  an  important  matter  in  diagnosis.  More  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  almost  always  observed,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  furred  and  irritable  tongue,  thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
constipation  or  diarrlnjeu.  The  urine  is  at  first  very  markedly  febrile  ; 
after  suppuration  has  been  established  it  often  becomes  pale,  copious,  and 
deficient  in  urea. 

Phijuical  Characters, — The  liver  is  at  first  uniformly  and  moderately  cu- 
larj{od.  Should  the  abscesses  formed  be  small  and  deeply  seated,  nothing 
further  can  be  observed  ;  but  if  one  or  more  of  them  become  large  and 
superficial,  the  following  characters  are  presented  :  1.  The  general  en- 
largement increases  considerably,  and  in  addition  a  bulging  promitience 
presents  in  some  direction,  or  ocaisionally  more  than  one.  This  is  gen- 
erally observed  in  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium ;  sometimes  it 
causes  distension  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  with  flattening  of  the 
spaces.  2.  The  general  surface  and  margins  of  the  liver  usually  feel 
smooth  and  regular,  but  occasionally,  from  the  projection  of  several  small 
abscesses,  or  on  account  of  perihepatitis,  they  are  undulated  and  irregtdar. 
3.  Tiie  local  bulging  soon  yields  a  sensation  of  elasticity,  and  afterwards 
of  fluctuation,  ^nidmxWy  extending  and  becoming  more  perceptible,  sur- 
rounded often  by  a  ring  of  inflammatory  induration.  No  hydatid  fremitus 
can  be  felt.  4.  The  hepatic  dulness  is  altered  in  outline  as  well  as  in  area, 
and  when  the  abscess  tends  towards  the  thorax,  this  is  often  one  of  the 
chief  signs  noticed.  5.  Auscultation  may  reveal  friction -sound  over  an 
abscess,  due  to  peritonitis.  It  may  also  indicate  encroachment  upon  the 
limits  of  the  chest  by  the  liver,  and  interference  with  the  expansion  of  the 
right  lung.  6.  By  means  of  the  a^tpirateur  pus  may  be  obtained,  and  this 
is  highly  important  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  I  may 
mention  that  marked  pulsation,  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  an  he- 
patic absce>s  presenting  in  the  epigastrium,  conducted  from  the  aorta,  and 
simulating  an  aneurism.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  but  this  is  chiefly 
observed  iu  pyemic  cases,  and  is  not  usually  the  direct  result  of  the  he- 
patic disease. 

General, — Chill  or  rigors  often  usher  in  an  attack  of  acute  hepatitis. 
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followed  by  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  considerable  coDstitutional  die- 
turbauce.  Suppuration  is  usually  indicated  by  repeated  rigors;  feveroft 
hectic  type,  not  uncommonly  remittent  or  intermittent,  attended  with 
abundant  sweats ;  and  much  prostration  and  wasting.  Ultimately  typhoid 
symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise,  ending  in  low  nervous  disturbance  and 
death.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  more  severe  iu  pyaemic 
than  in  tropical  cases. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  ultimate  course  of  events  will  de- 
pend upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  may  subside,  and 
the  abscess  undergo  retrograde  changes,  ending  in  a  cure.  Almost  always, 
however,  it  tends  to  open  in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  already  mentioned, 
and  the  corresponding  symptoms  may  be  readily  gathered  from  a  little 
consideration.  When  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  abscess 
causes  redness,  (edema,  and  the  other  signs  of  superficial  suppuration  before 
it  bursts  or  is  opened.  M()j*t  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  prove  fatal  and  are 
rapid  in  their  progress,  but  tropical  cases  may  last  for  six  months  or  more; 
the  pyaemic  form  is  much  the  more  fatal  and  speedy  in  its  terminatioo. 
Some  cases  go  on  for  a  long  period,  and  ultimately  recover,  the  abscess 
discharging  its  contents  and  cicatrizing. 

II.  Perihepatitis. 

This  term  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  covering  of  ih^,  liver  and  of 
GlUson's  capsule,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  an  acute  affection,  associated 
with  peritonitis  or  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  resulting  from  iujurv, 
or  from  extension  of  inflamnjation  from  neighboring  parts.  It  is  also  said 
to  arise  from  a  chill.  It  leads  to  exudation,  with  consequent  thickening, 
opacity,  and  adhesions,  while  occasionally  pus  is  formed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  pain  over  the  liver,  sometimes  sharp, 
increased  by  cough  and  deep  breathing,  with  superficial  tenderness,  but  no 
particular  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions,  or  alterations  in  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  liver.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  pyrexia.  If  the 
aflTection  is  chronic,  or  if  repeated  attacks  occur,  as  not  uncommonly  hap- 
pens in  connection  with  syphilis  or  chronic  heart  diseases,  signs  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  portal  vein  or  bile-duct,  and  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  may  be 
established. 

III.  Inflammation  of  the  Bile-ducts. 

Catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection,  being 
especially  met  with  in  children,  and  in  old  gouty  persons.  Its  chief  causes 
are  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  duodenum,  hepatic  congestion,  irritatioo 
of  the  mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones,  parasites,  foreign  bodies,  and  per- 
haps by  unhealthy  bile,  which  may  cause  considerai)le  inflammation,  and 
blood-poisoning  in  connection  with  fevers  and  other  affections.  The  morbid 
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appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  other  forms  of  catarrh.     Occasionally 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observed  in  the  bile-ducts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  simple  catarrh  merely  indicate  more  or 
less  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  with  consequent  jaundice  and  enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  this  being  generally  preceded  by  signs  of 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  There  is  often  local  pain  and  tenderness,  with 
some  degree  of  pyrexia.  The  duration  and  course  of  these  cases  vary,  but 
generally  they  soon  recover. 

IV.  Geneual  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  D1AGN0.SIH. — The  occurrence  of  acute  local  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver,  accompanied  with  constitutional  disturbance,  should  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  especially  in  tropical  climates  or 
if  there  is  any  obvious  cause  of  pyajmia.  At  first  there  may  be  consider- 
able diflficulty  in  distinguishing  inflammation  from  mere  active  congestion, 
and  also  in  separating  the  diflerent  kinds  of  inflammation  from  each  other, 
especially  suppurative  hepntiiis  and  perlhepaiiiU,  When  pus  forms,  this  is 
generally  revealed  by  evident  pAy^/ca/  dgns^  as  well  as  by  increased  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Commonly,  however,  distinct  objective  indications 
of  pytemic  abscesses  are  wanting.  The  differences  between  pycemic  and 
tropical  abscesses  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  chief  conditions 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  the  liver  are  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  gall-bladder,  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  and  abscess  in 
the  abdominal  parietes.     Local  peritonitis  may  simulate  hepatitis. 

2.  Procjnosls. — In  the  milder  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  the  prog- 
no.sis  is  generally  favorable,  but  when  suppuration  occurs  it  is  very  serious. 
It  will  then  depend  mainly  on  the  size  and  probable  number  of  the  ab- 
scesses ;  the  direction  in  which  they  open,  Maclean  stating  as  his  experience 
that  the  largest  number  of  recoveries  follows  bursting  into  the  lung,  and 
then  into  the  intestine,  and  that  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable 
when  the  abscess  points  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  than  in  an  intercostal 
space  ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  whether  the  liver  aflTection 
is  or  not  associated  with  some  other  morbid  state,  such  as  dysentery. 
Pycrmic  abscesses  are  very  fatal. 

3.  Treatment. — The  slighter  forms  of  hepatitis  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  active  congestion.  Much  difference  of  opinion  is  held  as 
to  the  management  of  tropical  abscess  in  its  early  stage.  The  usual  meas- 
ures recommended  are  venesection  or  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
constant  poulticing  or  fomentations.,  the  use  of  saline  purgatives^  and  the 
administration  of  calomel.  Dr.  Maclean,  who  strongly  opposes  bleeding 
and  mercury,  advocates  the  free  employment  of  ipecacuanha,  as  in  dysen- 
terv.  Tartar  emetic  and  tincture  of  aconite  have  also  been  used.  With 
regard  to  pyiemic  abscess,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  severe 
lowering  measures  mentioned  above  are  most  injurious  in  this  form  of  the 
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disease.  When  suppuration  occurs,  poultices  and  fomentations  must  be 
as.si(luously  applied.  The  question  of  opening  abscesses  connected  with  the 
liver  is  one  which  is  also  much  discussed.  Most  authorities  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  operating ;  some  prefer  leaviug  the  abscess  to  take  its  own  course, 
on  account  of  the  dangers  of  peritonitis,  decomposition  from  entrance  of  air, 
hajmorrhage  or  gangrene.  If  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  single  absc*ess,  it  appears  to  me  certainly  advisable  to  evacuate  the 
pus,  and  even  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirateur  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  When  there  are  several  collections  of  pus,  as  in  pyaemia, 
operative  interference  is  contraindicated.  The  different  modes  of  evacu- 
ation advocated  are  by  means  of  the  a^nrateur  or  a  small  trocar  and 
canxiUi,  by  free  incision,  or  by  the  application  of  canst ic  potash  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  slough,  this  being  also  used  to  excite  adhesions  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  air  should  be  as  carefully  excluded  as  possible,  and  carbolic 
acid  freely  used.  In  the  case  of  a  moderate-sized  abscess,  it  seems  best  to 
let  out  all  the  pus  at  once,  and  to  leave  a  canula  or  drainage-tube  in  ; 
when  very  large  it  may  be  emptied  gradually  by  successive  operations. 
Large  poultices  should  be  afterwards  applied,  being  very  frequently 
changed,  and  antiseptics  must  be  freely  used,  the  patient  lying  as  much  as 
possii)le  in  that  position  most  favorable  for  the  escaj)e  of  the  pus.  It  is 
useful  in  some  cases  to  wash  out  the  abi^cess  with  weak  carbolic  acid.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  beef  tea, 
and  such  articles;  when  suppuration  is  set  up  it  should  be  sm  nourishing 
as  possible,  while  stimulants  are  called  for  at  this  time,  as  well  as  quiuine, 
mineral  acids,  or  tincture  of  steel.  Xarcotics  are  often  required,  and  various 
symptoms  demand  attention  in  many  cases.  The  general  treatment  appli- 
cable to  pyfemia  is  indicated  in  pyiemic  cases. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY. 

yETiOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — The  causatiou  of  this  rare  hepatic  dis- 
ease is  very  uncertain.  Most  cases  occur  in  connection  with  pregnancy, 
but  the  complaint  has  also  been  attributed  to  severe  nervous  disturbance 
from  depressing  emotions  ;  to  blood-poisoning  in  cases  of  typhus,  scarlatina, 
and  other  fevers;  to  malarial  influence;  or  to  the  production  within  the 
body  of  some  special  poison,  the  product  of  faulty  digestion  or  assimila- 
tion. The  chief  predisposing  causes  mentioned  are  age,  the  disease  being 
almost  always  observed  before  forty,  but  never  in  childhood,  the  female 
sex,  intemperance,  venereal  excesses,  and  syphilis. 

As  regards  its  pathology,  most  authorities  consider  acute  atrophy  as 
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being  tlie  consequence  of  diffuse  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
excited  by  the  action  of  some  morbid  poison.  It  has  also  been  attributed 
to  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  or  to  excessive  formation  of  bile 
within  them,  whereby  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  surrounding  structures. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  obvious  characters  presented  by  the 
liver  in  acute  atrophy  are  marked  diminution  in  its  size  and  weight,  re- 
laxation and  softening  of  tissue,  change  in  color  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  dis- 
appearance of  all  traces  of  lobular  divisions.  The  organ  may  be  reduced 
to  half  its  ordinary  bulk  or  even  less,  being  especially  diminished  in 
thickness,  and  it  lies  out  of  sight  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  shrunken 
and  flaccid,  while  the  peritoneum  covering  it  is  lax,  and  is  often  thrown 
into  folds.  In  parts  where  the  disease  is  less  advanced,  hypera»mia  and  a 
grayish  exudation  have  been  described.  Microscopic  examination  reveals 
fatty  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  gland-cells,  until  ultimately 
nothing  remains  but  a  granular  detritus,  oil-globules,  and  pigment.  There 
is  only  a  little  mucus  in  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts  as  a  rule.  Ex- 
travasations of  blood  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  with  ecchy- 
moses,  are  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged.  The  kidneys 
exhibit  degeneration  of  and  deposits  of  pigment  in  the  epithelium  cells. 
Leuciu  and  tyrosin  are  found  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — There  may  or  may  not  be  premonitory  symptoms  indicative 
of  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  or  general  uneasiness  and  painful  sensations  may 
be  experienced,  but  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  these  phenomena. 
Slight  jaundice  is  usually  soon  observed,  and  afterwards  increases,  but 
seldom  becomes  intense,  and  it  may  be  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  It  has  been  attributed  to  blocking  up  of  the  smaller  ducts  by  the 
debris  of  the  cells.  Among  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  atrophy  are 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium, 
vonnting,  and  constipation.  There  is  not  much  pyrexia,  but  tlie  pulse  is 
often  hurried  and  is  liable  to  much  variation,  while  the  temperature  is 
considerably  raised  in  some  cases  towards  the  close. 

The  most  striking  clinical  phenomena  in  this  disease,  however,  are:  1. 
Those  significant  of  the  typhoid  date,  with  prominent  nervous  symptoms. 

2.  Great  diminution   or  complete  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  dulness. 

3.  (renerally  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  4.  Peculiar  changes  in  the  urine. 
5.  Iltemorrhages  into  various  parts.  The  nervous  symptoms  consist  at 
first  of  headache,  great  depression,  languor,  irritability,  and  restlessness, 
speedily  followed  by  low  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  twitchings,  and  convul- 
sions, with  involuntary  discharge  of  fjeces  and  urine.  At  the  same  time 
the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  The  urine 
yields  considerable  quantities  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  while  urea,  uric 
acid,  and  salts  are  much  diminished,  being  sometimes  almost  entirely 
absent,  some  bile  pigment  is  usually  present,  and  often  a  little  albumen  or 
blood.    Haemorrhage  most  frequently  takes  place  into  the  stomach  and 
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bowels;  cutaneous  petechise  and  vibices  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  rare 
instances  uterine  haemorrhage  or  epistaxis  occurs.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  very  rapid,  and  the  termination  almost  invariably  fatal. 
When  acute  atrophy  arises  in  the  course  of  preguaucy,  it  leads  to  mis- 
carriage or  abortion. 

Diagnosis. — At  first  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
but  once  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and  the  physical  signs  indica- 
tive of  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ  become  evident,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  plainly  revealed. 

PuoGNO.srs  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 

TuEATMENT. — Frce  purgation,  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
hot-air  or  vapor  baths,  the  adininistration  of  diuretics,  blistering  and 
leeching  the  head,  aud  the  use  of  cold  douches  have  been  the  chief  meas- 
ures reconunonded  in  the  treatment  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liv^er,  but  they 
are  of  little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.  Ilsemorrhages  and 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 

A  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed  iu 
sonje  cases  of  leucocythixjmia,  very  rarely  in  diabetes,  and  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated  by  a  slow, 
moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver,  without  any  evident 
symptoms,  either  local  or  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  generally  occurs  in  old  age,  or  it  may  re^sult 
from  starvation,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ  by  tight 
stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  other  conditions. 

II.  Fatty'  Liver — Hepar  Adiposum. 

iETiOLOGY. — This  affection  belongs  to  the  fatty  infiltrations,  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  liver  becoming  filled  with  oil.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  is  usually  met  with  are  :  1.  In  connection  with  phthisis  and  other  iro^- 
ing  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  or  chronic  dysentery.  2.  In 
chronic  luiuj  and  heart  affectiomy  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration  of  blood. 
3.  As  the  result  of  overfeeding,  especiSiUy  exces^sive  consumption  of  hydro- 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly  iu  the  form  of 
ardent  spirits.     Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid  greatly  in  the 
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(lev(?lopment  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  8orae  individuals 
are  much  more  predisj)osed  to  fatty  liver  than  others.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  hepatic  cells  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  liver,  such  as  albuminoid  disease  or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  well-marked  fatty  liver  the  morbid 
characters  include  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though  the  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  of  the  organ  being  thickened  and 
rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth  ;  a  more  or  less  yellow  color,  with 
opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  this  being  generally  mottled  with 
red  ;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  pits  on 
pressure,  an<l  readily  breaks  down  or  tears ;  anaemia,  but  little  blood 
escaping  from  the  cut  surface ;  loss  of  distinctness  of  outline  of  the 
lobules,  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  fat,  obtained  either  by  the 
knife,  by  blotting-paper,  or  by  ether.  The  liver  may  yield  as  much  as  from 
43  to  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which  consist  of  olein  and  margarin, 
with  traces  of  cholesterin.  Microscopic  examination  shows  enlargement 
of  the  cells,  which  also  become  spherical,  and  are  more  or  less  loaded  with 
fat.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  the  change  is  only  revealed  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  found  that  the  morbid  process  extends  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  towards  their  centre. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  there  are  no  evident  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver  in  fatty  disease.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common.  Physical 
exnmination  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  fatty  liver:  1.  There 
is  enlargement  in  a  downward  direction,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  usually 
moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never  attaining  any  great  size.  2.  The 
shape  is  quite  normal,  and  the  surface  and  margins  are  smooth  and  regular, 
the  latter  feeling  rounded.  3.  Palpation  often  reveals  a  soft,  doughy  con- 
sistence of  the  tissue.  The  general  symptoms  are  frequently  those  asso- 
ciated with  fatty  changes,  namely,  want  of  tone,  inaptitude  for  exertion, 
pallor  and  pastiness  of  the  skin.  Signs  of  fatty  changes  in  other  organs 
and  tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  may  be  observed. 

III.  Albuminoid,  Lardaceous,  or  Waxy  Liver. 

The  (etiology  and  pathology  of  this  morbid  condition  have  already  been 
considered  (Vol.  I,  pages  92-95).  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  common 
scats  of  albuminoid  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Commonly  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
liver  are  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  its  specific  gravity.  The  shape 
is  scarcely  altered,  but  the  organ  is  somewhat  flattened,  with  rounded 
edges.  The  surface  and  margins  are  quite  smooth,  the  peritoneum  ia 
stretched,  and  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.  On  section  the 
usual  pale,  anajmic,  dry,  grayish,  and  glistening  aspect  characteristic  of 
lardaceous  disease  is  observed ;  often  the  surface  is  quite  homogeneous, 
without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these  may  appear  to  be  enlarged.    The 
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ordinary  chemical  tests  characteristic  of  the  albuminoid  material  are 
yielded,  and  microscopic  examination  reveals  its  presence  in  coDnection 
with  the  vessels  and  cells.  It  is  first  observefl  in  the  middle  zone  of  the 
lobules,  where  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  distributed.  The 
exact  appearances  may  be  modified  by  the  association  of  other  morbid 
conditions  with  the  albuminoid  disease,  such  as  fatty  degeneration ,  cirrho- 
sis, or  syphilitic  cicatrices.  Commonly  other  organs  are  involved  at  the 
same  time. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  hepatic  symptoms  are  not  prominent.  Liocal 
sensations  rarely  amount  to  more  than  a  feeling  of  weight,  tension,  and 
discomfort.  Jaundice  and  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation 
are  also  very  uncommon,  and  when  present  are  due  either  to  pressure  by 
enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  or  by  thickenings  in  connection  with 
local  inflammatory  changes ;  or  ascites  may  result  from  chronic  peritonitis, 
or  from  constitutional  debility  and  ansemia.  The  physical  signs  of  albu- 
minoid disease  are :  1.  Enlargement,  chiefly  in  a  downward  direction, 
gradual  in  its  progress,  the  liver  frequently  attaining  great  dimensions 
at  last,  so  that  it  presents  a  visible  prominent  tumor.  2.  No  percepti- 
ble alteration  in  form,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  uniform,  with  round- 
ing of  the  margin.  3.  Consistence  dense  and  resistant,  often  extremely 
hard.  There  are  the  usual  general  symptoms  indicative  of  albuminoid 
disease,  with,  in  most  cases,  signs  of  implication  of  other  organs,  as  well 
as  of  the  existence  of  some  constitutional  condition  with  which  the  disease 
is  associated. 

IV.    Hydatid  Tumor  of  the  Liver— Echinococcus  Homixis — 

ACEPHALOCYST. 

-(Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  best  illustration  of  the  morbid 
conditions  resulting  from  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  a  tapeworm 
in  the  human  body  is  afforded  by  the  complaint  now  under  consideration, 
and  though  the  parasite  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  organ  and  tissue 
in  the  body,  yet  the  liver  is  by  far  its  most  frequent  seat,  so  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  discussed  once  for  all  in  the  present  chapter.  A  hydatid  tumor 
is  derived  from  the  development  of  embryos  of  the  tcrma  echhiococcus,  each 
of  which  produces  a  i*colex  named  echinococcu^  hoinini^,  and  these  scolices 
become  inclosed  in  cysts.  This  variety  of  tapeworm  infests  dogs  and 
wolves,  and  it  is  supposed  that  fragments  are  evacuated  in  their  excneta, 
the  ova  of  which  are  subsequently  set  free,  become  mixed  with  water  or 
food,  and  are  thus  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  human  being. 
When  the  embryos  are  liberated,  they  bore  the  walls  of  the  stomach  with 
their  hooks,  and  then  migrate,  usually  settling  in  the  liver,  and  there  d^ 
veloping  into  scolices.  The  echinococcus  also  infests  sheep,  and  if  is  in  con- 
sequence of  eating  their  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  this  parasite,  that 
dogs  become  the  subjects  of  tapeworm. 
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Tcelaiid  is  the  country  iu  which  hydatid  disease  is  especially  prevalent, 
lu  thi^  part  of  the  world  it  is  only  very  exceptioDally  met  with,  and  usually 
in  perstms  who  have  been  abroad.  Most  cases  occur  during  middle  life, 
and  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to  de- 
'  scribe  the  various  structures  which  ordinarily  enter  into  the  forniatiou  of 
a  tvpical  hydatid  tumor :  1.  Externally  there  is  a  firm,  whitish  or  yellowish, 
fibrous,  vascular  capsule,  the  result  of  proliferation  of  cellular  tisane  from 
irritation,  which  is  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures.  2.  Within 
this,  moulded  as  it  were  to  its  interior,  but  easily  separated  from  it,  is  ft 
delicate  cyst  or  bladder,  elastic,  grayish,  semi-transparent  or  gelatinous  in 
a^ipect,  and  compared  to  boiled  white  of  egg ;  undi;r  the  microscope  this  is 
seen  to  consist  of  several  hyaline,  concentric  layers,  a  section  presenting  ft 
characteristic  laminated  appearance.  (Pig.  IT.)  The  most  internal  layer 
is  cKtremety  delicate,  and  is  studded  with  minute  transparent  cells.  The 
term  mother  sac  or  teetcle  is  usually  applied  to  this  structure,  as  a  whole  ; 
but  it  has  also  been  limited  to  the  internal  lamina  just  mentioned,  which 


has  likewise  been  termed  the  germinal  membrane.  3.  A  quantity  of  fluid 
is  contiiined  within  this  cyst,  usually  completely  filliu);  it,  perfectly  color- 
less, transparent,  and  watery  as  a  rule,  occasionally  slightly  opalescent,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  1007  to  1009,  generally  alkaline  or  neutral  in  re* 
action,  but  occasionally  acid,  and  consisting  mainly  of  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  without  any  albumen  or  other  organic  euhatance, 
but  said  to  coutainsuccinateof  soda.  4.  Floating  in  this  fluid, or  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  mother  cyst  when  small,  are  numerous  neeondary 
or  daughter  cyet-g;  iu  sonic  instances  the^e  amount  to  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands, and  completely  fill  the  space,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  fluid,  and 
they  become  flattened  by  mutual  pressure;  each  daughter  cyst  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  structure  as  the  mother  sac,  and  within  the  larger  of  them 
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there  may  be  a  third  geaeration,  and,  rarel}',  a  fourth  is  observed.  5. 
When  the  walls  of  the  sacs  are  examined  carefully,  little  whitish  opaque 
spots  are  visible  on  the  inner  surface,  which  are  tlie  scolices  of  the  eehino- 
cocaus  Id  various  stages  of  development,  usually  arranged  in  groups  or 
clusters,  but  occasionally  single.  These  may  also  be  free  in  the  SaiA, 
rendering  it  somewhat  opaijue.  Each  scolex  is  very  minute,  measuring 
from  j'lflh  to  itb  of  a  line  in  lenglh,  but  the  length  and  form  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  head  is  retracted  into  the  body  or  extruded.  (Fig,  18.)  The 
head  (Fig.  19)  presents  a  jiroboscis,  four  suckers,  with  a  double  circle  of 
characteristic  curved  hooks,  which  are  movable  and  of  unequal  length 
(Fig.  20j ;  a  constriction  separates  it  from  the  body,  llie  latter  beiog  striated 


ind  presenting  posteriorly  a  depreseioi 
mat  is  fixed  to  the  eac  in  its  *iarly  con 
itl  calcareous  particles  are  imbedded  ii 


longitudinally  and  transversely, 
with  a  pedicle,  by  which  the  ai 
ditioD.  Numerous  round  and  o 
the  tissue. 

In  most  cases  there  is  hut  a  single  tumor  as  above  described,  but  some- 
times two  or  more  are  found,  though  one  generally  predominates  over  the 
others.  The  size  varies  extremely,  aud  a  hydatid  growth  may  attain  such 
dimensions  aa  to  completely  fill  the  abdomen,  and  even  to  encroach  upon 
the  chest.  The  daughter  cysts  usually  range  from  a  mil]e^aeed  to  an  e^ 
in  size,  hut  suljsequeiit  generations  are  very  minute.  Originally  the  shape 
tends  to  be  spherical.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  hydatid  tumor,  but  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  organ,  beiog  either 
deep  in  its  substance  or  superficial.  If  the  hydatids  are  numerous,  large, 
or  superficial,  they  necessarily  alter  more  or  less  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  the  liver,  giving  rise  to  prominences.  The  surrounding  hepatic  tissue 
is  often  atrophied  and  compressed ;  sometimes  the  healthy  portion  beoomea 
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hypertrophied.     Peritonitis  may  be  excited  over  the  tumor,  giving  rise  to 
thickening  and  adhesions. 

The  events  which  are  liable  to  happen  in  the  course  of  hydatid  disease 
are  important,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  The  tumor  enlarges, 
displacing  adjoining  structures  and  interfering  with  their  functions,  until 
it  finally  bursts  in  some  direction,  or  is  ruptured  by  violence  or  in  some 
other  way.  The  opening  may  take  place  externally  through  the  abdomi- 
nal or  lower  thoracic  wall ;  into  either  pleura  or  lung,  especially  the  right, 
which  is  the  most  common  direction  ;  the  pericardium  rarely ;  the  perito- 
neum ;  the  stomach  or  intestines ;  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bile-ducts ;  the 
hepatic  vein  or  the  inferior  vena  cava.  2.  Inflammation  and  suppuration 
sometimes  occur,  either  spontaneously  from  rapid  growth,  from  injury  or 
operation,  or  from  the  entrance  of  bile.  3.  If  the  hydatid  is  slow  in  its 
progress,  it  not  uncommonly  undergoes  degenerative  procesess  as  it  ad- 
vances in  age,  and  these  may  ultimately  bring  about  a  spontaneous  cure. 
The  entrance  of  bile  is  supposed  sometimes  to  induce  this  result.  The 
outer  capsule  then  becomes  much  thickened,  firm,  irregular,  opaque,  and 
ultimately  calcified  partially  or  completely.  This  impedes  further  growth, 
and  the  contained  hydatids  compress  each  other,  shrivel  and  dry  up,  and 
finally  die.  The  fluid  also  thickens  and  becomes  opaque ;  and,  in  short, 
fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  takes  place  throughout,  until  there  only 
remains  a  puttylike  debris,  in  which  shreds  of  the  vesicles  and  booklets  of 
the  echinococci  are  imbeded,  revealing  the  nature  of  the  mass.  Hajma- 
toidin  crystals  are  often  found  in  it,  as  well  as  usually  much  cholesterin. 
A  cicatrix-like  depression  may  finally  be  left.  4.  Occasionally  cysts  are 
found  in  which  there  are  no  echinococci.  The  name  acephalocyst  has  been 
applied  to  this  condition,  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  abortive  or  sterile' 
form  of  the  parasite,  in  which  development  is  arrested,  or  as  an  earlier  stage 
of  its  growth. 

Allusion  may  be  briefly  made  here  to  a  very  rare  form  of  this  disease, 
named  multilocular  hydatid  cyst.  The  liver  is  found  occupied  by  a  mass, 
in  some  cases  as  large  as  a  child's  head  or  even  larger,  consisting  of  a 
stroma  or  cellular  tissue,  usually  altered  considerably  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion, in  which  are  imbedded  cells  or  alveoli  of  various  sizes,  inclosing  a 
gelatinous  substance,  in  which  microscopic  examination  reveals  fragments 
of  the  laminated  membrane  of  hydatids,  booklets,  or  occasionally  even  per- 
fect scolices,  as  well  as  abundant  calcareous  particles.  The  centre  of  this 
mass  is  very  liable  to  undergo  suppuration,  thus  altering  its  characters  con- 
siderably. This  arrangement  of  the  tumor  has  been  attributed  to  the  em- 
bryos having  been  deposited  in  the  lymphatics,  bloodvessels,  or  ducts  of 
the  liver ;  or  to  the  absence  or  early  rupture  of  the  external  fibrous  cyst, 
so  that  the  parasites  are  able  to  grow  and  migrate  in  various  directions,  and 
may  thus  enter  the  different  vessels. 

Other  organs  and  tissues  are  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  hydatid  tumor 

along  with  the  liver. 
15 
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followed  by  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  considerable  constitutional  difi- 
turbance.  Suppuration  is  usually  indicated  by  repeated  rigors;  fever  of  a 
hectic  type,  not  uncommonly  remittent  or  intermittent,  attended  with 
abundant  sweats ;  and  much  prostration  and  wasting.  Ultimately  typhoid 
symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise,  ending  in  low  nervous  disturbance  and 
death.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  more  severe  in  pyaemic 
than  in  tropical  cases. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  ultimate  course  of  events  will  de- 
pend upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  may  subside,  and 
the  abscess  undergo  retrograde  changes,  ending  in  a  cure.  Almost  always, 
however,  it  tends  to  open  in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  already  mentioned, 
and  the  corresponding  symptoms  may  be  readily  gathered  from  a  little 
consideration.  When  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  abscess 
causes  redness,  oideina,  and  the  other  signs  of  superficial  suppuration  before 
it  bursts  or  is  opened.  Mo-st  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  prove  fatal  and  are 
rapid  in  their  progress,  but  tropical  cases  may  last  for  six  months  or  more  ; 
the  pyjemic  form  is  much  the  more  fatal  and  speedy  in  its  termination. 
Some  cases  go  on  for  a  long  period,  and  ultimately  recover,  the  abscess 
discharging  its  contents  and  cicatrizing. 

II.  Perihepatitis. 

This  term  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  covprlng  of  the  liver  and  of 
Glmon^H  capsule,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  an  acute  affection,  associated 
with  peritonitis  or  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  resulting  from  injury, 
or  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts.  It  is  also  said 
to  arise  from  a  chill.  It  leads  to  exudation,  with  consequent  thickening, 
opacity,  and  adhesions,  while  occasionally  pus  is  formed. 

Symi'TOMs. — The  symptoms  are  pain  over  the  liver,  sometimes  sharp, 
increased  by  cough  and  deep  breathing,  with  superficial  tenderness,  but  no 
particular  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions,  or  alterations  in  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  liver.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  pyrexia.  If  the 
aflTection  is  chronic,  or  if  repeated  attacks  occur,  as  not  uncommonly  haj)- 
pens  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  chronic  heart  diseases,  signs  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  portal  vein  or  bile-duct,  and  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  may  be 
established. 

III.  Inflammation  of  the  Bile-ducts. 

Catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection,  being 
esj>ecially  met  with  in  children,  and  in  old  gouty  persons.  Its  chief  causes 
are  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  duodenum,  hepatic  congestion,  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones,  parasites,  foreign  bodies,  and  per- 
haps by  unhealthy  bile,  which  may  cause  considerable  inflammation,  and 
blood-poisoning  in  connection  with  fevers  and  other  affections.  The  morbid 
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appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  other  forms  of  catarrh.     Occasionally 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observed  in  the  bile-ducts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  simple  catarrh  merely  indicate  more  or 
less  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  with  consequent  jaundice  and  enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  this  being  generally  preceded  by  signs  of 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  There  is  often  local  pain  and  tenderness,  with 
some  degree  of  pyrexia.  The  duration  and  course  of  these  cases  vary,  but 
generally  they  soon  recover. 

IV.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  acute  local  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver,  accompanied  with  constitutional  disturbance,  should  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  especially  in  tropical  climates  or 
if  there  is  any  obvious  cause  of  pytemia.  At  first  there  may  be  consider- 
able diflficulty  in  distinguishing  inflammation  from  mere  active  congestion, 
and  also  in  separating  the  different  kinds  of  inflammation  from  each  other, 
especially  suppurative  hepaiiiU  and  perihepatitis.  When  pus  forms,  this  is 
generally  revealed  hy  evident  physical  signs,  as  well  as  by  increased  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Commonly,  however,  distinct  objective  indications 
of  pyiemic  abscesses  are  wanting.  The  differences  between  pyiBmic  and 
tropical  abscesses  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  chief  conditions 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  the  liver  are  inflammation  and  su|)- 
puration  of  the  gall-bladder,  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  and  abscess  in 
the  abdominal  parietes.     Local  peritonitis  may  simulate  hepatitis. 

2.  Prognosis. — In  the  milder  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  the  prog- 
nosis is  generally  favorable,  but  when  suppuration  occurs  it  is  very  serious. 
It  will  then  depend  mainly  on  the  size  and  probable  number  of  the  ab- 
scesses ;  the  direction  in  which  they  open,  Maclean  stating  as  his  experience 
that  the  largest  number  of  recoveries  follows  bursting  into  the  lung,  and 
then  into  the  intestine,  and  that  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable 
when  the  abscess  points  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  than  in  an  intercostal 
space  ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  whether  the  liver  aflTection 
is  or  not  associated  with  some  other  morbid  state,  such  as  dysentery. 
Pijamic  abscesses  are  very  fatal. 

8.  Treatment. — The  slighter  forms  of  hepatitis  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  active  congestion.  Much  difference  of  opinion  is  held  as 
to  the  management  of  tropical  abscess  in  its  early  stage.  The  usual  meas- 
ures recommended  are  venesection  or  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
constant  poulticing  or  fomentations,  the  use  of  saline  purgativeJi,  and  the 
administration  of  calomel.  Dr.  Maclean,  who  strongly  opposes  bleeding 
and  mercury,  advocates  the  free  employment  of  ipecacuanha,  as  in  dysen- 
terv.  Tartar  emetic  and  tincture  of  aconite  have  also  been  used.  With 
regard  to  pyaemic  abscess,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  severe 
lowering  measures  mentioned  above  are  most  injurious  in  this  form  of  the 
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bowels ;  cutaneous  petechia;  and  vibices  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  rare 
instances  uterine  hajmorrhage  or  epistaxis  occurs.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  very  rapid,  and  the  tennination  almost  invariably  fatal. 
When  acute  atrophy  arises  in  the  course  of  preguancy,  it  leads  to  mis- 
carriage or  abortion. 

Diagnosis. — At  first  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
but  once  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and  the  physical  signs  indica- 
tive of  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ  become  evident,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  plainly  revealed. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 

Treatment. — Free  purgation,  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
hot-air  or  vapor  baths,  the  administration  of  diuretics,  blistering  and 
leeching  the  head,  and  the  use  of  cold  douches  have  been  the  chief  meas- 
ures recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  but  they 
are  of  little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.  Haemorrhages  and 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 

A  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed  in 
some  cases  of  leucocythtemia,  very  rarely  in  diabetes,  and  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated  by  a  slow, 
moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver,  without  any  evident 
symptoms,  either  local  or  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  generally  occurs  in  old  age,  or  it  may  result 
from  starvation,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ  by  tight 
stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  other  conditions. 

II.  Fatty  Liver — Hepak  Adiposum. 

JEtiolociy. — This  affection  belongs  to  the  fatty  infiltrations,  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  liver  becoming  filled  with  oil.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  is  usually  met  with  are  :  1.  In  connection  with  phthisis  and  other  wast- 
ing  diJ^eases,  such  as  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  or  chronic  dysentery.  2.  In 
chronic  lung  and  hexirt  affections,  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration  of  blood. 
3.  As  the  result  of  ot;e?/eccZi/i^,  especially  excessive  consumption  of  hydro- 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  ahme  of  alcohol,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
ardent  spirits.    Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid  greatly  in  the 
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development  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Some  individuals 
are  much  more  predisposed  to  fatty  liver  than  others.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  hepatic  cells  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  liver,  such  as  albuminoid  disease  or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  well-marked  fatty  liver  the  morbid 
characters  include  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though  the  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  of  the  organ  being  thickened  and 
rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth  ;  a  more  or  less  yellow  color,  with 
opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  this  being  generally  mottled  with 
red  ;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  pits  on 
pressure,  and  readily  breaks  down  or  tears;  anaemia,  but  little  blood 
escaping  from  the  cut  surface ;  loss  of  distinctness  of  outline  of  the 
lobules,  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  fat,  obtained  either  by  the 
knife,  by  blotting-paper,  or  by  ether.  The  liver  may  yield  as  much  as  from 
43  to  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which  consist  of  olein  and  margarin, 
with  traces  of  cholesterin.  Microscopic  examination  shows  enlargement 
of  the  cells,  which  also  become  spherical,  and  are  more  or  less  loaded  with 
fat.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  the  change  is  only  revealed  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  found  that  the  morbid  process  extends  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  towards  their  centre. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  there  are  no  evident  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver  in  fatty  disease.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common.  Physical 
examination  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  fatty  liver:  1.  There 
is  enlargement  in  a  downward  direction,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  usually 
moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never  attaining  any  great  size.  2.  The 
shape  is  quite  normal,  and  the  surface  and  margins  are  smooth  and  regular, 
the  latter  feeling  rounded.  3.  Palpation  often  reveals  a  soft,  doughy  con- 
sistence of  the  tissue.  The  general  symptoms  are  frequently  those  asso- 
ciated with  fatty  changes,  namely,  want  of  tone,  inaptitude  for  exertion, 
pallor  and  pastiness  of  the  skin.  Signs  of  fatty  changes  in  other  organs 
and  tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  may  be  observed. 

III.  Albuminoid,  Lardaceous,  or  Waxy  Liver. 

The  wtlology  and  pathology  of  this  morbid  condition  have  already  been 
considered  (Vol.  I,  pages  92-95).  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  common 
seats  of  albuminoid  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Commonly  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
liver  are  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  its  specific  gravity.  The  shape 
is  scarcely  altered,  but  the  organ  is  somewhat  flattened,  with  rounded 
edges.  The  surface  and  margins  are  quite  smooth,  the  peritoneum  is 
stretched,  and  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.  On  section  the 
usual  pale,  anajmic,  dry,  grayish,  and  glistening  aspect  characteristic  of 
lardaceous  disease  is  observed ;  often  the  surface  is  quite  homogeneous, 
without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these  may  appear  to  be  enlarged.    The 
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bowels ;  cutaneous  petechia)  and  vibices  are  not  uncommou,  and  in  rare 
instances  uterine  haemorrhage  or  epistaxis  occurs.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  very  rapid,  and  the  termination  almost  invariably  fatal. 
When  acute  atrophy  arises  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  it  leads  to  mis- 
carriage or  abortion. 

Diagnosis. — At  first  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
but  once  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and  the  physical  signs  indica- 
tive of  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ  become  evident,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  plainly  revealed. 

Prooxosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 

Treatment. — Free  purgation,  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
hot-air  or  vapor  baths,  the  administration  of  diuretics,  blistering  and 
leeching  the  head,  and  the  use  of  cold  douches  have  been  the  chief  meas- 
ures recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  but  they 
are  of  little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.  Haemorrhages  and 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 

A  SIMPLE  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed  in 
some  cases  of  leucocythaemia,  very  rarely  in  diabetes,  and  as  the  rt^ult  of 
prolonged  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated  by  a  slow, 
moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver,  without  any  evident 
symptoms,  either  local  or  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  generally  occurs  in  old  age,  or  it  may  result 
from  starvation,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  orgau  by  tight 
stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  other  conditions. 

II.  Fatty  Liver — Hepar  Adiposum. 

Etiology. — This  affection  belongs  to  the  fatty  infiltrations,  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  liver  becoming  filled  with  oil.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  is  usually  met  with  are  :  1.  In  connection  with  phthisis  and  other  nyfut- 
ing  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  or  chronic  dysentery.  2.  In 
chronic  lung  and  heart  affections,  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration  of  blood. 
3.  As  the  result  of  over/eedm^,  especially  excessive  consumption  of  hydro- 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  ahise  of  alcohol,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
ardent  spirits.     Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid  greatly  in  the 
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development  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Some  individuals 
are  much  more  predisposed  to  fatty  liver  than  others.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  hepatic  cells  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  liver,  such  as  albuminoid  disease  or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  well-marked  fatty  liver  the  morbid 
characters  include  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though  the  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  of  the  organ  being  thickened  and 
rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth  ;  a  more  or  less  yellow  color,  with 
opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  this  being  generally  mottled  with 
red  ;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  pits  on 
pressure,  and  readily  breaks  down  or  tears;  anrcmia,  but  little  blood 
escaping  from  the  cut  surface ;  loss  of  distinctness  of  outline  of  the 
lobules,  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  fat,  obtained  either  by  the 
knife,  by  blotting-paper,  or  by  ether.  The  liver  may  yield  as  much  as  from 
43  to  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which  consist  of  olein  and  margarin, 
with  traces  of  cholej?terin.  Microscopic  examination  shows  enlargement 
of  the  cells,  which  also  become  spherical,  and  are  more  or  less  loaded  with 
fat.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  the  change  is  only  revealed  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  found  that  the  morbid  process  extends  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  towards  their  centre. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  there  are  no  evident  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver  in  fatty  disease.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common.  Physical 
examination  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  fatty  liver:  1.  There 
is  enlargement  in  a  downward  direction,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  usually 
moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never  attaining  any  great  size.  2.  The 
shape  is  quite  normal,  and  the  surface  and  margins  are  smooth  and  regular, 
the  latter  feeling  rounded.  3.  Palpation  often  reveals  a  soft,  doughy  con- 
sistence of  the  tissue.  The  general  symptoms  are  frequently  those  asso- 
ciated with  fatty  changes,  namely,  want  of  tone,  inaptitude  for  exertion, 
pallor  and  pastiness  of  the  skin.  Signs  of  fatty  changes  in  other  organs 
and  tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  may  be  observed. 

III.  Albuminoid,  Lardaceous,  or  Waxy  Liver. 

The  (Etiology  and  'pathology  of  this  morbid  condition  have  already  been 
considered  (Vol.  I,  pages  92-95).  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  common 
seats  of  albuminoid  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Commonly  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
liver  are  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  its  specific  gravity.  The  shape 
is  scarcely  altered,  but  the  organ  is  somewhat  flattened,  with  rounded 
edges.  The  surface  and  margins  are  quite  smooth,  the  peritoneum  is 
stretched,  and  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.  On  section  the 
usual  pale,  anasmic,  dry,  grayish,  and  glistening  aspect  characteristic  of 
lardaceous  disease  is  observed ;  often  the  surface  is  quite  homogeneous, 
without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these  may  appear  to  be  enlarged.    The 
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or  causes  pressure  upon  the  vessels,  while  fibrous  bands  pass  into  the  in- 
terior, but  there  is  no  granular  appearance. 

5.  Syphilis  not  uncommonly  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  liver,  either  by  ex- 
citing perihepatitis  or  simple  interstitial  hepatitis,  or  as  the  result  of  changes 
in  gummatous  deposit 

6.  The  last  variety  is  named  red  atrophy  by  Rokitansky,  or  chronic  atro- 
phy by  Frerichs.  It  may  be  associated  with  the  deposit  of  pigment  in  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  liver,  especially  after  prolonged  or  repeated  attacks  of 
malarial  fever,  or  it  sometimes  follows  ulceration  affecting  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  entire  organ  is  Avasted,  but  the  condition  differs  from  true  cir- 
rhosis in  the  absence  of  any  granulations  on  the  surface ;  in  a  section 
being  dark  brown  or  bluish-red  and  homogeneous,  there  being  little  or  no 
indications  of  lobules ;  and  in  the  consistence  being  less  firm.  The  he- 
patic cells  are  often  diminished  in  size,  and  filled  with  brown  pigment- 
granules.  The  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein  are  destroyed,  its  branches 
ending  in  csecal  club-shaped  extremities. 

Symi'toms. — In  all  thedifl^erent  forms  of  contracted  liver  just  described, 
the  chief  diagnostic  clinical  indications  are  derived  from  the  evidences  of 
interference  with  the  portal  circulation,  and  from  the  signs  afl^orded  on  phys- 
ical examination.  There  are,  however,  additional  symptoms  resulting  from 
derangement  of  the  secreting  functions  of  the  liver,  and  others  evidencing 
marked  constitutional  disturbance. 

In  the  early  stage  of  true  cirrhosis  it  is  customary  to  describe  a  train  of 
symptoms  which  set  in  insidiously  as  a  rule,  but  in  reality  they  are  merely 
those  of  congestion  of  the  liver  with  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  such  as  a 
sense  of  discomfort  or  uneasiness,  dyspeptic  disturbances,  an  inclination  to 
sickness  or  retching,  etc.  Though  it  might  be  suspected  that  cirrhosis  was 
being  set  up,  should  such  symptoms  arise  in  association  with  abuse  of 
alcohol,  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  them.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
ease begins  with  severe  local  symptoms,  indicating  acute  hepatic  conges- 
tion, catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  gastro-enteritis,  accompanied  with  py- 
rexia. For  a  time  there  are  physical  mgns  of  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
As  the  case  advances  more  or  less  of  the  consequences  of  portal  obstruction 
are  observed,  viz.,  ascites,  often  extreme  in  amount;  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  right 
side ;  gastro-enteric  congestion  and  catarrh  ;  occasionally  haemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  or  intestines ;  hemorrhoids ;  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  Digestive  disturbances  are  usually  prominent,  being  both  due  to 
the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  deficiency  or  unhealthy  quality  of 
the  bile.  Although  painful  sensations  over  the  hepatic  region  are  some- 
times present  in  the  early  stages,  when  the  disease  is  advanced  there  is 
rarely  much  uneasiness,  if  any  ;  there  may  be  local  tenderness,  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  peritonitis  or  perihepatitis.  Jaundice  also  is  but  seldom  a 
prominent  symptom,  being  often  entirely  absent,  but  more  or  less  yellow 
discoloration  is  observed  in  many  cases  from  time  to  time,  especially  at 
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the  early  period,  mainly  due  to  hepatic  congestion,  catarrh  of  the  ducts, 
or  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  upon  the  main  duct. 
Extreme  jaundice  occasionally  results  from  perihepatitis,  or  it  appears  to- 
wards the  termination  of  a  case  of  cirrhosis,  independently  of  any  ob- 
struction.    The  stools  almost  always  contain  bile. 

Physical  Signs. — Those  usually  noticed  are :  1.  Diminution  in  area  of 
hepatic  dulness,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  contraction.  2.  Granula- 
tion or  nodulation  of  the  surface  of  the  liver,  with  a  feeling  of  hardness; 
in  short,  the  tactile  characters  described  under  the  morbid  anatomy. 
Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  grasped  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  and  the  changes  thus  readily  realized.  3.  Occasionally  friction- 
sound.  Ascites  often  obscures  the  examination,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances the  organ  can  frequently  be  easily  felt  after  paracentesis.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  some  instances  the  liver  is  not  materially  altered 
in  dimensions,  or  that  there  may  even  be  great  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
but  the  nodulated  surface  can  then  generally  be  readily  recognized. 

The  constitnl tonal  symptoms  are  frequently  very  marked  in  advanced 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  there  being  considerable  emaciation  and  weakness,  a 
peculiar  sallow,  earthy  complexion,  a  dry  harsh  skin,  and  flabbiness  of 
tissues.  Purpuric  spots  and  blotches  on  the  skin  are  sometimes  visible, 
and  there  may  be  extensive  ecchymoses,  or  haemorrhages  from  mucous 
surfaces  may  take  place. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  progress  of  cirrhosis  is  generally 
very  chronic,  but  it  may  run  a  tolerably  rapid  course  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  distinctive  symptoms.  Sometimes"  even  after  serious  symptoms 
have  appeared  great  improvement  may  take  place,  so  that  the  patient  may 
feel  as  if  almost  or  quite  restored  to  health,  and  may  live  for  many  years 
if  he  exercises  proper  care.  In  most  cases,  however,  cirrhosis  leads  to  a 
fatal  issue.  The  chief  modes  of  death  are  from  gradual  asthenia  and  ex- 
haustion, jaundice  with  typhoid  symptoms,  lung  complications,  acute  peri- 
tonitis, or  hiemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  more  serious  of  these  events  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 

The  other  forms  of  contracted  liver  only  diflTer  clinically  from  that  just 
described  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise,  and  in  the  physical 
characters  presented  by  the  liver  on  palpation,  if  the  organ  can  be  felt. 
In  the  variety  due  to  perifiepatitis,  considerable  pain  and  tenderness  are 
generally  complained  of  from  time  to  time. 

VII.  Syphilitic  Disease. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver  which  may  result  from  syphilis  are : 
1.  Alhmninoid  disease,  2.  PenVi^a^tfia  and  its  consequences.  3.  Simple 
mterstiiial  hepatitis^  leading  to  general  atrophy  and  induration.  4.  Gum- 
matous hepatitis,  in  which  syphilitic  gummata  are  formed  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, undergoing  degenerative  changes,  and  becoming  surrounded  bj 
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a  dense  fibroid  tissue,  from  which  processes  extend  towards  the  surface  of 
the  organ  in  various  directions.  The  liver-tissue  becomes  destroyed,  and 
deep  ciaitricial  depressions  or  furrows  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  giving  rise  to  a  lobulat«d  appearance.  During  life  the  characters 
of  the  liver  may  often  be  determined  by  physical  examhiationy  in  the  gum- 
matous form  the  organ  being  enlarged.  Pain  is  frequently  experienced, 
with  tenderness,  and  sometimes  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  and 
portal  vein  appear.     The  progress  is  usually  very  chronic. 

VIII.  Tuberculosis. 

Tubercle  is  usually  observed  in  the  liver  only  in  connection  with 
general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Occasionally  it  is  secondary  to  chronic 
tubercular  disease  in  other  parts.  It  may  break  down  and  form  small 
cavities.  Clinically  the  disease  cannot  be  recognized  with  any  certainty. 
The  liver  is  usually  enlarged. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  OALL-BLADDEE. 

The  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  gall-bladder  is  liable  need  only  be 
briefly  indicated.  Most  of  them  cause  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  it 
is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  distinctive  clinical  characters  of 
each  form  of  enlargement. 

1.  Distension  with  Bile. — When  anything  obstructs  the  common 
bile-duct,  such  as  a  gallstone,  the  gall-bladder  becomes  filled  with  bile,  and 
may  attain  enormous  dimensions.  There  will  then  be  the  usual  signs  of 
obstructive  jaundice,  with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  while  the  gall-bladder 
is  perceptible  as  a  fluctuating  tumor,  sometimes  reaching  nearly  to  the 
iliac  crest,  and  being  generally  somewhat  tender. 

2.  Acute  Inflammation  and  Suppuration. — The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  liable  to  simple  catarrh,  or  to  croupous  or  diphther- 
itic inflammation,  like  other  mucous  surfaces,  but  the  most  important 
form  of  acute  inflammation  is  that  which  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 
pus  in  its  interior,  which  particularly  results  from  irritation  of  its  mucous 
membrane  by  gallstones,  or  from  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  by  these 
bodies.  The  condition  is  clinically  indicated  by  a  very  painful  and  tender 
fluctuating  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  may  ultimately  assume 
the  characters  of  an  abscess,  or  may  even  burst,  accompanied  with  marked 
rigors  and  pyrexia,  the  latter  tending  to  become  of  a  hectic  type.     The 
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inflammation  is  often  preceded  by  signs  of  gallstones,  but  there  is  neither 
jaundice  nor  hepatic  enlargement  as  a  rule. 

3.  Chronic  Inflammation — Hydrops  Vesic-^e  Felle.e — Dropsy 
OF  THE  Gall-Bladder. — If  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed  for  a  long 
period,  the  gall-bladder  may  become  gradually  dilated,  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  clear,  serous,  or  synovial-like  fluid,  the  product  of  un- 
healthy secreticm  from  the  mucous  surface,  probably  partly  the  result  of 
chronic  catarrh,  while  its  walls  become  much  thinned  and  atrophied. 
The  organ  is  more  or  less  distended,  and  often  attains  extreme  size,  but 
there  isjittle  or  no  pain  or  fever,  while  jaundice  is  absent,  and  the  liver 
is  not  enlarged.  Occasionally  the  course  of  events  is  different.  The 
liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  becomes  absorbed,  leav- 
ing an  inspissated  substance,  in  which  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  ;  the 
walls  undergo  thickening  and  contraction  ^rom  chronic  inflammation  ;  and 
ultimately  a  firm  puckered  mass  is  left,  inclosing  a  chalky  pulp. 

4.  Accumulation  of  Gallstones. — Gallstones  are  often  present  in 
the  gall-bladder  without  aflbrding  any  clinical  evidence  of  their  existence. 
In  some  instances,  however,  and  especially  when  they  are  very  numerous 
and  large,  they  cause  local  uneasy  or  painful  sensations,  which  are  in- 
creased after  food,  or  after  much  exertion  or  jolting,  as  well  as  reflex  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach  and  other  parts,  and  sometimes  much  constitu- 
tional discomfort  and  depression.  Occasionally  also  they  give  rise  to  severe 
symptoms  from  time  to  time,  by  attempting  to  enter  the  cystic  duct,  and 
subsequently  falling  back  into  the  gall-bladder.  They  may  further  ex- 
cite inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface,  the  latter  ending 
sometimes  in  perforation  or  giving  rise  to  pyaemia.  In  rare  instances  such 
a  number  of  calculi  collect  that  they  form  a  tumor,  even  of  considerable 
size,  having  the  general  characters  of  an  enlarged  gall-bladder  as  regards 
position,  shape,  and  mobility,  but  presenting  the  following  distinctive 
characters:  1.  The  tumor  feels  hard  and  sometimes  nodulated.  2.  On 
palpation  a  peculiar  sensation  is  experienced,  owing  to  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  calculi,  compared  to  that  produced  by  grasping  nuts  or  pebbles. 
3.  A  corresponding  sound  may  be  heard  on  auscultation,  and  occasionally 
loud  rattling  is  perceptible  on  shaking  or  moving  the  patient.  Now  and 
then  local  peritonitis  is  excited  by  this  enlargement,  so  that  it  becomes  ad- 
herent and  fixed.  When  such  a  tumor  exists,  there  are  necessarily  more 
marked  suggestive  sensations,  such  as  weight  and  uneasiness,  especially  on 
moving  from  side  to  side.  The  progress  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  the  enlargement,  is  very  slow  and  gradual. 

5.  Cancer. — The  signs  of  this  rare  disease  are :  1.  Lancinating  pains, 
with  much  tenderness,  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  2.  A  tumor,  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  enlarged  gall-bladder,  but  usually 
feeling  firm,  resistant,  irregular,  and  nodular,  without  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  gallstones,  being  adherent  and  fixed,  and  growing  rapidly.    There 
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are  always  evidences  of  cancer  in  other  parts,  with  well-marked  caDcerous 
cachexia.  A  fistulous  communication  with  the  intestines  is  of^en  estab- 
lished. Gallstones  are  usually  present  in  the  gall-bladder.  Jaundice  and 
vomiting  are  common  symptoms. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GALLSTONES— BILIAB Y  CALCULI— CHOLELITHIASIS. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  mode  of  origin  of  gallstones.     The  chief  views  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1.  That  they  are  merely  the  result  of  inspissation  &ud  concentration  of  bUe, 

2.  That  they  depend  upon  certain  biliary  ingredients  being  in  excess^  espe- 
cially cholesteriu  and  coloring  matters.     3.  That  the  bile  has  some  ab- 
normal  chemical  cowpos^tYion,  either  when  first  formed  or  as  the  consequence 
of  subsequent  changes,  which  prevents  it  from  holding  certain  elements  in 
solution,  and  hence  they  are  deposited.  Thus  calculi  have  been  attributed  to 
deficiency  of  soda,  with  excessive  acidity  of  the  bile ;  excess  of  lime,  caus- 
ing a  separation  of  pigments;  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  soda  with  the 
biliary  acids ;  or  decomposition  of  the  biliary  acids  themselves,  with  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  cholesterin  and  pigment.     4.  That  they  originate 
in  pings  of  mucus,  epithelium^  or  foreign  bodies,  upon  which  the  ingredients 
of  the  bile  are  afterwards  deposited  as  a  nucleus.     It  is  highly  {)robable 
that  each  of  these  views  is  correct  in  diflTerent  cases,  and  when  once  the 
formation  of  a  gallstone  has  commenced,  its  increase  may  be  due  to  some 
other  cause  than  that  which  originated  it  in  the  first  instance.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  favors 
the  production  of  calculi,  either  by  inducing  stagnation  of  bile,  or,  as  some 
believe,  by  the  mucus  then  formed  favoring  decomposition  of  this  secre- 
tion, or  impregnating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime.     This  decomposition  has 
also  been  attributed  by  Thudichum  to  the  absorption  of  some  ferment  from 
the  intestines. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  gallstones,  viz.,  ad- 
vanced age,  the  female  sex,  sedentary  habits,  habitual  constipation,  over- 
indulgence in  animal  food  and  in  stimulants,  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
liver,  gallbladder,  or  bile-ducts,  interfering  with  the  escape  of  bile. 
Biliary  calculi  have  also  been  attributed  to  drinking  water  containing  ex- 
cess of  lime,  but  on  no  adequate  grounds. 

Anatomical  Characters. — By  far  the  most  frequent  original  seat  of 
biliary  calculi  is  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  may  also  be  found  in  anj  por- 
tion of  the  bile-ducts,  or  even  in  the  liver  itself.   The  number  varies  from 
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one  to  hundreds  or  thousands;  usually  several  are  found.  There  is  also  a 
wide  range  as  to  size,  this  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number ;  several 
are  sometimes  cemented  together,  so  as  to  form  a  large  concretion.  Origi- 
nally most  of  the  calculi  are  round  or  oval,  but  when  numerous,  owing  to 
mutual  friction,  they  become  worn  and  angular,  presenting  flat  or  concave 
facets,  or  occasionally  actual  articulations.  When  formed  in  the  ducts 
they  exhibit  curious  shapes,  being  branched  or  coral-like.  As  a  rule  gall- 
stones have  a  brownish  or  greenish-yellow  color,  and  are  opaque;  but  they 
present  an  endless  variety  of  tints,  ranging  from  white  to  black,  blue, 
green,  red,  and  other  colors,  according  to  their  composition  ;  occasionally 
they  are  somewhat  translucent.  They  frequently  have  a  greasy  or  sapo- 
naceous feel,  with  a  waxy,  brittle  consistence,  being  readily  cut  or  crushed; 
sometimes  they  are  very  iirm.  Most  of  them  sink  in  water  when  recent, 
but  some  float,  and  most  gallstones  will  do  so  after  having  been  dried. 
The  structure  is  rarely  homogeneous  and  uniform.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  after  a  calculus  has  existed  for  some  time,  a  section  reveals  distinctly 
three  parts,  named  from  within  out — the  nucleus^  of  which  there  may  be 
more  than  one ;  the  body,  which  is  often  made  up  of  concentric  layers,  or 
presents  a  radiated  appearance  ;  and  the  cortex  or  crust,  this  being  usually 
smooth  externally,  but  occasionally  wrinkled,  rough,  or  even  tuberculated 
and  warty.  As  a  rule  the  layers  become  lighter  in  color  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  a  fractured  calculus 
presents  a  crystalline  aspect.  The  chemical  composition  is  very  variable, 
but  the  most  common  ingredients  are  cholesterin  and  bile  pigments,  with 
a  little  lime  or  magnesia.  To  these  may  be  added  biliary  and  fatty  acids, 
generally  combined  with  lime,  modified  bile-pigments,  phosphates,  car- 
bonates, salt  of  soda  or  potash  in  small  proportions,  and  metals  (iron,  cop- 
per, and  manganese).  The  nucleus  is  often  made  up  of  mucus  and  epi- 
thelium, and  the  former  material  may  also  unite  the  different  parts.  The 
appearances  difler  according  to  the  composition,  which  is  not  necessarily 
uniform  even  in  the  same  layer.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the 
characters  corresponding  to  the  various  ingredients,  but  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cholesterin  which  a  calculus 
contains  it  is  whiter,  more  transparent,  crystalline,  or  radiated  and  lamel- 
lar, and  of  lighter  specific  gravity. 

Biliary  sand  or  gravel  is  not  uncommonly  met  with,  consisting  either  of 
cholesterin,  bile  pigment,  or  black  pigmentary  matter. 

The  morbid  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  set  up  by  gallstones  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  1.  Irritation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  ulcera- 
tion, with  consequent  pysemia  or  perforation,  aflecting  either  the  gall- 
bladder or  ducts,  perforation  taking  place  in  different  directions,  but 
especially  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  peritoneum,  or  externally 
through  the  abdominal  wall ;  rarely  into  the  colon,  portal  vein,  pleura, 
pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  or  vagina.  Permanent  fistulse  may  be  left.  2. 
Inflammation  and  abacesBes  in  the  liver,  if  lodged  there,  or  the  formation 
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of  a  cyst  around  the  calculi.  3.  Obstruction  of  some  of  the  ducts  in  the 
liver,  or  of  the  hepatic,  cystic,  or  common  bile-duct,  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences. 4.  Obstruction  of  the  intestines  by  a  large  calculus,  this  hav- 
ing probably  entered  through  a  fistulous  communication  from  the  gall- 
bladder. 5.  Inflammation,  ulceration,  or  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  with 
consequent  perforation. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  needful  here  to  describe  those  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  passage  of  a  gallstone  along  the  duct  to  the  iutestiDe — 
biliary  or  hepatic  colic — these  being  usually  severe,  but  not  always.  An 
attack  of  hepatic  colic  begins  with  a  sudden  intense  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  often  coming  on  just 
after  a  meal  or  after  effort ;  it  is  described  as  constricting,  griping,  tearing, 
burning,  or  boring,  and  shoots  over  the  abdomen,  round  the  side  of  the 
back,  or  towards  the  right  shoulder.  The  patient  is  doubled  up  and  rolls 
about  just  like  in  ordinary  colic,  groaning  or  screaming,  and  pressiug  upon 
the  abdomen,  which  gives  some  relief,  there  being  generally  no  tenderness 
at  first.  The  pain  may  subside,  leaving  a  dull  aching,  but  urgent  par- 
oxysms recur  at  intervals.  The  attacks  are  accompanied  with  much 
exhaustion,  signs  of  collapse,  a  distressed  and  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  faiutness,  which  may  end  in  actual  syncope,  and  cramps  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  There  is  no  pyrexia.  Sympathetic  vomiting  is 
frequently  present,  and  sometimes  hiccough  is  a  distressing  symptom. 
Among  occasional  symptoms  are  observed  spasmodic  tremors  or  actual 
convulsions,  and  marked  rigors.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  should 
the  gallstone  reach  the  common  duct,  as  a  rule  the  usual  signs  of  obstruc- 
tive jaundice  are  developed,  which  may  become  intense,  the  duration  of 
the  jaundice  depending  upon  that  of  the  obstruction.  When  the  calculus 
reaches  the  duodenum  the  suffering  generally  subsides  suddenly,  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief,  and  then  the  jaundice  gradually  disappears.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  biliary  calculi  pass  on  by  the  .bowels,  and 
are  discharged  in  the  freces,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  without  pro- 
ducing any  further  mischief,  and  they  may  be  detected  by  washing  the 
stools  through  a  sieve  or  through  muslin.  Very  rarely  they  pass  into  the 
stomach  and  are  vomited. 

There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  import  which  require  notice.  The 
intensity  of  the  pain  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
a  gallstone,  but  rather  depends  upon  its  angular  shape.  It  usually 
diminishes  when  the  concretion  reaches  the  common  duct,  because  this  i« 
larger  than  the  cystic  duct,  but  it  increases  again  as  the  orifice  into  the 
duodenum  is  approached.  Jaundice  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment, or 
it  may  be  but  slight,  because  when  the  calculus  is  angular  in  form  it  leaves 
room  for  the  bile  to  flow  by,  or  its  passage  is  sometimes  too  rapid  to  allow 
of  the  appearance  of  jaundice ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  may  become  per- 
sistent and  extreme,  owing  to  the  permanent  impaction  of  a  gallstone.  It 
is  very  important  to  look  for  the  calculi  in  the  stools,  as  by  their  ahaiM^ 
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number,  and  size,  an  opinion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  any  remain 
behind  in  the  gall-bladder,  while  at  the  same  time  their  characters  are 
recognized.  After  one  large  gallstone  has  escaped,  other  smaller  ones 
often  follow  without  causing  any  particular  disturbance.  Sometimes  the 
pain  subsides,  but  no  calculus  is  passed,  because  it  returns  to  the  gall- 
bladder. Pain  and  soreness  may  remain  after  the  escape  of  a  concretion 
into  the  duodenum,  owing  to  nervous  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
or  to  local  irritation  of  the  nerves ;  or  inflammation  may  be  excited,  indi- 
cated by  pain  and  tenderness,  with  fever.  The  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic 
are  occasionally  merely  due  to  the  passage  of  grit  or  inspissated  bile.  An 
attack  may  end  fatally,  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the  pain  and  collapse, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  serious  morbid  changes  which  a  gallstone  is  liable 
to  set  up,  any  one  of  which  may  cause  death. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND   TREATMENT  OF 

CHRONIC  HEPATIC  AFFECTIONS. 

< 

I.  Diagnosis. 

The  main  elements  which  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  hepatic  dis- 
eases, both  from  other  affections  and  from  each  other,  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  general  history  of  the  patient  may  reveal  some  known  cause  of  cer- 
tain liver  complaints,  especially  abuse  of  alcohol ;  overeating,  with  defi- 
cient exercise  and  general  luxurious  habits;  prolonged  residence  in  tropical 
climates  or  in  malarial  districts;  the  previous  occurrence  of  dysentery  or 
ague;  or  syphilitic  infection.  Family  hiatory  may  aflbrd  some  aid  in  diag- 
nosis, especially  if  indicating  a  cancerous  taint,  while  in  some  cases  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  patient  also  deserve  consideration.  2.  The  constitutional 
condition  is  highly  important.  Thus  there  may  be  some  disease  with  which 
lardaceous  or  fatty  liver  is  likely  to  be  associated,  or  signs  of  the  cancerous 
cachexia,  of  syphilis,  or  of  cirrhosis  may  be  evident.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance  is  sometimes  serviceable  in 
diagnosis.  3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  liver,  as 
well  as  their  nature,  intensity,  and  the  history  of  their  progress,  deserve 
careful  attention, especially  as  regards  pain  and  tenderness;  jaundice, and 
ascites  or  other  evidences  of  portal  obstruction.  4.  Physical  examination  is 
of  course  of  essential  value.  This  will  be  presently  more  fully  alluded  to. 
5.  The  state  of  other  organs  may  aflbrd  much  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  by 
revealing  local  manifestations  of  some  constitutional  disease,  e.  ^.,  cancer 
in  the  stomach,  or  waxy  kidney,  or  of  some  morbid  condition  with  which 
hepatic  derangement  is  likely  to  be  associated,  especially  ulceration  in  the 
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alimentary  canal,  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  or  disease  of  the  heart  obstruct- 
ing the  circulation.  6.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  of  a  case  up  to  the 
time  when  it  is  first  seen,  its  subsequent  cotirsey  and  the  results  of  treatment, 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  doubtful  cases. 

Physical  examination  demands  special  attention,  particularly  in  detecting 
and  making  out  the  characters  of  enlargements  or  contractions  of  the  liver, 
and  of  enlargements  of  the  gall-bladder.  For  differential  diagnosis  of 
hepatic  enlargements  the  following  points  must  be  noted,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  individual  disease  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  arrange  the 
characters  in  the  same  order:  a.  The  extent,  direction,  and  rapidity  of 
growth,  h.  Whether  the  liver  is  normal  in  shape  and  outline,  or  if  it  pre- 
sents outgrowths  or  irregularities,  c.  The  conditions  of  the  surface  and 
margins,  as  to  smoothness,  nodulation,  etc.  d.  The  degree  of  resistance 
and  other  sensations  afforded  by  the  liver  generally,  as  well  as  by  any 
special  prominences, includingfluctuation  and  hydatid  fremitus,  e.  Whether 
there  is  any  evidence  of  local  peritonitis,  indicated  by  friction  fremitus  or 
sound,  or  by  adhesions  of  the  liver  with  the  abdominal  wall.  /.  Now  and 
then  it  is  requisite  to  use  the  aspirator.  The  characters  to  be  observed 
in  connection  with  contractions  o^  ih^  liver,  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
gall-bladder ^  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  their  respective  descriptions. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  with  regard  to  the  gall-bladder,  that  it  should 
always  be  noticed  whether  this  is  altered  alone  or  along  with  the  liver,  and 
vice  versa. 

It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  here  the  causes  of  enlarged  liver.  The 
ordinary  forms  are  due  to  :  1.  Congestion,  especially  mechanical.  2.  Accu- 
mulation of  bile  from  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts.  3.  Albuminoid  disease. 
4.  Fatty  infiltration.  5.  Hydatid  disease.  6.  Cancerous  and  other  growths. 
7.  Acute  hepatitis,  especially  when  ending  in  suppuration.  8.  Cirrhosis 
in  its  early  stage,  and  in  very  exceptional  instances  even  when  advltnced. 
As  very  rare  causes  may  be  mentioned — 9.  Simple  hypertrophy.  10.  Syphi- 
litic gummous  hepatitis.  11.  Tubercle.  12.  Lymphatic  growths.  13.  A 
peculiar  enlargement  associated  with  vitiligoidea. 

The  chief  practical  difficulties  in  making  out  a  diagnosis  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  are  as  follows :  1.  Hepatic  enlargement,  and  some- 
times even  changes  in  shape  and  other  characters  of  the  liver,  may  be 
simulated  by  the  normally  large  size  of  the  organ  in  children  ;  congenital 
malformation  ;  pressure  by  a  rickety  or  otherwise  deformed  thorax,  or  as 
the  result  of  tight  lacing;  depression  by  various  morbid  conditions  within 
the  chest,  especially  pleuritic  effiisions  and  tumors ;  or  elevation  towards 
the  chest  by  abnormal  conditions  within  the  abdomen.   On  the  other  hand, 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  liver  may  be  obscured  by  distension  of  the 
colon  with  gas,  which  may  even  give  rise  to  signs  simulating  atrophy  of 
the  organ.     2.  Morbid  states  of  other  structures  oflen  give  rise  to  signs  of 
hepatic  derangement ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  put  these  in  the  back- 
ground.   Thus,  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  simulated  by  a  rigid  and 
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contracted  state  of  the  right  rectus  abdominis  muscle ;  inflammation  and 
suppuration  in  the  abdominal  walls  ;  accumulation  of  ficces  in  the  colon  ; 
by  a  tumor  in  connection  with  the  right  kidney,  suprarenal  capsule,  or 
peritoneum,  especially  the  great  omentum.  Again,  a  neighboring  disease, 
particularly  scirrhus  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  often  interferes  with  the 
escape  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  thus  leads  to  its  enlargement,  accompa- 
nied with  jaundice.  The  coexistence  of  ascites,  or  of  chronic  peritonitis 
with  effusion,  frequently  renders  physical  examination  unsatisfactory. 
The  use  of  the  aspirator  is  then  most  serviceable,  in  order  to  remove  the 
fluid,  and  also  the  plan  of  making  sudden  pressure  over  the  liver.  Not 
uncommonly  disease  of  the  liver  is  obscured  by  symptoms  referable  to  a 
morbid  state  of  some  other  organ,  e.  g.,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  it  often 
itself  gives  rise  to  serious  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Occasion- 
ally the  liver  is  affected  along  with  other  organs  and  structures  in  the  ab- 
domen, particularly  in  cases  of  cancer,  and  then  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  make  out  distinctly  what  parts  are  actually  involved.  3.  Sometimes 
the  liver  becomes  so  enormous,  especially  as  the  result  of  hydatid  disease, 
that  it  fills  the  abdomen,  and  hence  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  where  the  enlargement  commenced.  In  such  cases  the  history  of 
its  growth,  as  regards  the  region  from  which  it  started,  and  perhaps  the 
greater  prominence  of  the  enlargement  over  the  hepatic  region,  may  clear 
up  the  difficulty.  4.  In  some  instances  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  two  or  more 
distinct  morbid  conditions,  the  signs  being  modified  accordingly,  such  as 
cirrliosis  with  fatty  or  albuminoid  disease.  5.  With  regard  to  individual 
diseases  it  may  be  mentioned  that  hydatid  tumor  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  distx^nded  gall-bladder,  soft  cancer,  right  pleuritic  eflTusion,  hepatic 
abscess  which  has  become  somewhat  chronic,  aneurism,  cystic  disease  of 
the  kidney,  or  hydatids  outside  the  liver.  Cancer  may  be  simulated  by 
syphilitic  disease;  waxy  liver,  especially  if  combined  with  cirrhosis,  or  if 
some  parts  of  the  liver  are  more  affected  than  others,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
local  projections ;  other  forms  of  cirrhosis  attended  with  enlargement  or 
multilocular  hydatid  disease. 

It  is  requisite  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  pain  referred  to  the 
hepatic  organs.  This  may  be  simulated  by  painful  affections  of  the  super- 
ficial structures,  either  muscular  or  neuralgic ;  gastric  and  duodenal  dis- 
orders, either  functional  or  organic;  intestinal  colic;  accumulation  of 
faeces  in  the  colon ;  aueurismal,  pancreatic,  and  other  tumors  pressing  on 
the  nerves  ;  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus ;  pleurisy  ;  the  pain  met  with 
in  hypochondriasis;  or  local  peritonitis.  The  attacks  due  to  the  passage 
of  a  gallstone  are  generally  clearly  indicated  by  the  individuals  in  whom 
they  occur,  the  past  history,  and  the  symptoms  present,  especially  when 
these  are  followed  by  jaundice,  and  by  the  escape  of  calculi  in  the  stools. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  gallstones  are  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder.  Simple  hepatalgia  is 
16 
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difficult  to  make  out  positively.     Its  characters  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated. 

II.  Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  in  the  case  of  a  chronic  hepatic  disease  depends  mainly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  the  degree  to  which  the  functions  of 
the  liver  are  interfered  with,  the  escape  of  its  secretion  prevented,  or  its 
circulation  impeded,  the  constitutional  condition,  the  state  of  other  organs, 
the  possibility  of  removing  any  causes  which  may  be  keeping  up  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  results  of  treatment.  Fatty  and  lardaceous  disease  are  very 
slow  in  their  progress,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  seem  to  hasten  the  fatal 
issue  materially,  though  they  are  but  little  amenable  to  treatment.  Cancer 
is  necessarily  fatal,  and  is  frequently  very  rapid  in  its  course,  especially 
when  of  the  softer  kind.  Hydatid  disease  is  markedly  chronic,  and  usually 
unattended  with  danger,  while  it  may  be  cured  in  many  cases  by  appro- 
priate treatment.  It  occasionally  proves  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the 
cyst  rupturing,  or  becoming  inflamed  and  suppurating,  or  through  some 
of  its  contents  being  discharged  into  the  bile-ducts,  blocking  them  up. 
Syphilitic  liver  can  frequently  be  much  improved  by  early  and  proper 
treatment.  The  different  forms  of  contracted  liver  are  generally  serious  as 
regards  their  ultimate  prognosis,  though  usually  slow  in  their  progress.  I 
desire,  however,  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  cir- 
rhosis, if  the  ascites  can  be  permanently  got  rid  of,  a  result  which  may  not 
uncommonly  be  attained,  the  patient  may  be  restored  to  comparatively 
good  health,  and  may  live  for  many  years,  engaging  in  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations-of  daily  life,  even  in  cases  which  appear  to  be  almost  hopeless.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  serious  and  sometimes  rapidly-fatal  haemorrhage 
from  the  alimentary  canal  is  liable  to  occur  in  cirrhosis.  From  the  account 
given  of  the  clinical  history  of  gallstones^  it  will  be  evident  that  there  are 
many  dangers  attending  them.  Examination  of  any  calculi  passed,  as  to 
size,  number,  and  shape,  will  aid  in  determining  whether  any  remain  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  whether  the  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  are  likely  to  recur. 

III.  Treatment. 

The  management  of  cases  of  chronic  hepatic  disease  should  be  con- 
ducted according  to  very  simple  and  obvious  principles. 

1.  The  diet  needs  careful  supervision.  It  often  has  to  be  adapted  to 
some  constitutional  condition,  and  therefore  of  a  nutritious  character,  con- 
taining abundant  protein  elements,  but  it  should  always  be  as  simple  and 
easily  digestible  as  possible,  and  particular  caution  is  requisite  in  the  use 
of  alcohol,  of  hot  condiments,  of  fatty,  amylaceous,  and  saccharine  sub- 
stances, and  of  rich  articles  of  diet  generally.  In  many  cases  it  is  highly 
important  to  forbid  all  stimulants,  or  only  to  allow  light  wines,  and  if 
spirits  are  ever  needed,  they  should  be  given  much  diluted,  and  in  restricted 
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quantities.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  indulge  in  excess  of  alcohol, 
and  particularly  in  ardent  spirits,  must  be  impressed  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  relinquishing  this  habit.  It  is  desirable  to  recommend  the 
patient  to  take  an  abundance  of  salt  with  food. 

2.  Hygienic  vianagemeni  is  of  much  consequence  in  some  cases.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  measures  for  improving  the  general  health,  the 
points  which  claim  special  notice  are  removal  from  a  tropical  climate  or 
from  a  malarial  district,  cessation  of  sedentary  and  luxurious  habits  gener- 
ally, a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  being  taken  daily,  and 
the  maintenance  of  free  excretion  of  the  skin  by  the  aid  of  baths. 

3.  Treatment  directed  against  some  conHtitidional  condition  often  proves 
highly  serviceable,  and  it  may  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  liver,  which 
applies  particularly  to  faiiy^  lardnceou8y  and  syphiliiic  disease.  General 
tonic  treatment,  as  well  as  remedies  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
are  beneficial  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  various  preparations  of  iron, 
strychnia,  or  nux  Vomica,  or  mineral  acids  with  bitters.  Tincture  of 
iodine  well  diluted,  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia or  chloride  of  ammonium  have  been  found  by  different  observers  to 
influence  the  size  of  albuminoid  liver.  Chloride  of  ammonium  has  been 
much  recommended  in  various  forms  of  chronic  hepatic  disease.  Of  course 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  the  remedies  for  syphilitic  disease. 

4.  There  is  a  class  of  remedies  which  act  more  or  less  directly  upon  the 
liver,  influencing  its  secretory  functions,  and  hence  named  cholagogues. 
Our  knowledge  respecting  these  agents  has  been  until  comparatively  re- 
cently vague  and  uncertain,  but  the  admirable  experiments  which  have 
been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh 
University,  have  cleared  away  much  of  what  was  mere  traditional  belief, 
and  have  giv^n  us  definite  and  reliable  information  on  this  subject.  The 
term  cholagogue  is  applied  to  any  drug  which  increases  the  flow  of  bile, 
and  Rutherford  divides  the  agents  belonging  to  this  general  group  into  (a) 
hepatic  stimulants^  or  those  which  influence  the  bile-secreting  mechanism  ; 
and  {b)  bile  expellent%  which  increase  the  expulsion  of  bile  by  stimulating 
muscular  contraction  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bileducts.  He  found  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  action  of  medicines  as  intestinal  stimulants 
and  hepatic  stimulants,  many  agents  which  exert  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  intestines  having  no  influence  upon  the  liver,  and  vice  versa.  The  chief 
medicines  which  have  usually  been  credited  with  a  special  action  upon  the 
liver  are  mercurial  preparations,  especially  blue-pill,  calomel,  and  gray 
powder,  podophyllum  and  podophyllin,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  taraxacum. 
Rutherford's  experiments  have  proved  that  calomel  has  no  influence  as  a 
bile-secreting  agent,  and  taraxacum  has  only  a  very  feeble  action  of  this 
kind.  With  regard  to  recognized  drugs,  he  found  the  following  to  be  more 
or  less  powerful  hepatic  stimulants,  namely,  podophyllin,  provided  the 
dose  is  not  too  large  ;  aloes,  jalap,  and  colocynth  ;  dilute  nitro-muriatic 
acid ;  corrosive  sublimate,  either  alone  or  combined  with  calomel ;  sulphate, 
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phosphate,  benzoate,  and  salicylate  of  sodium ;  sulphate  of  potassium ; 
phosphate  and  benzoate  of  ammonia;  and  ipecacuanha.  Rhubarb  is  a 
certain,  though  not  a  powerful,  hepatic  stimulant.  In  addition  to  these 
recognized  medicines,  Rutherford  has  experimented  upon  others,  and  has 
discovered  several  agents  which  seem  to  have  an  important  ioRiience  upon 
the  hepatic  secretion,  but  it  will  only  be  practicable  to  enumerate  the  mo^t 
prominent,  which  include  substances  named  euonymin,  sanguiuarin,  bap- 
tisin,  hydrastin,  juglandin,  inulin,  and  iridin. 

The  experiments  just  alluded  to  refer  to  the  action  of  medicines  upon 
the  liver  in  health.  These  must  not  be  relied  upon  too  implicitly  in  the 
treatment  of  diseased  conditions,  for  clinical  observation  afn:)rds  evidence 
that  in  certxiin  morbid  states,  when  the  bile  is  deficient,  mercurial  prepara- 
tions decidedly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.  It  is  probable  that 
they  act  by  aiding  in  the  removal  of  some  impediment  to  the  formation  of 
bile,  or  by  promoting  its  discharge.  Murchison  remarks  respecting  these 
agents,  that  they  probably  irritate  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines 
so  that  the  bile  is  propelled  onwards  instead  of  being  reabsorbed.  The 
best  plan  of  administering  mercury  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  is  to  give 
occasionally  a  tolerably  full  dose  of  calomel  or  blue-pill,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  rhubarb  or  colocynth  pill  and  extract  of  henbane.  For 
children  gray  powder  answers  best.  It  is  certainly  injurious  to  fall  into 
the  habit  of  constantly  taking  these  medicines.  A  dose  of  podophyllin 
now  and  then  is  frequently  very  serviceable.  A  combination  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  with  extract  of  taraxacum  enjoys  considerable  repute,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  cirrhosis,  but  probably  the  latter  acts  mainly  through  its  direct  action 
upon  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Sir  Ranald  Martin  recom- 
mended the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  (oj  of  strong  nitric,  and  3ij  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  90°  to  98°  F.),  in  which  the  feet  are 
placed,  and  then  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  hnver  extremities,  as  well  as 
the  abdomen,  are  sponged  over  freely.  This  bath  seems  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  those  who  come  from  tropical  climates,  suffering  from  disordered 
liver.  Rutherford  has  found  euonymin  and  iridin  very  efficient  remedies 
in  the  treatment  of  "  biliousness  "  and  functional  hepatic  derangement. 
He  gives  of  the  former  gr.  ij,  of  the  latter  gr.  iv,  at  night  in  the  form  of 
a  pill,  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  mild  saline  aperient. 

5.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  commonly  call  for  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  liver  diseases,  such  as  those  due  to  gastric  or 
enteric  catarrh,  constipation,  flatulence,  or  haemorrhage;  or  there  may  be 
coexisting  organic  disease  aflTecting  the  stomach  or  intestines,  such  as 
cancer.  These  conditions  must  be  treated  by  the  usual  remedies,  especially 
by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  citrates,  tartrates,  and  other  vegetable 
salts,  different  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures,  saline  aperients,  and  saline 
mineral  waters,  either  English  or  Continental.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
keep  the  bowels  acting  as  regularly  as  possible,  though   the  frequent 
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use  of  strong  purgatives  must  be  avoided.  Should  the  patient  be  suffer- 
ing from  hajmorrhoids,  confection  of  senna  or  of  sulphur  are  valuable 
aperients. 

6.  The  two  prominent  symptoms  so  frequently  called  for  treatment  in 
liver  affections,  namely ,  jaundice  and  ascifeSy  have  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered. I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  again  insisting  upon  the  im- 
portance of  having  recourse  to  the  early  and  repeated  removal  of  fluid  by 
paracentesis,  in  cases  of  ascites  associated  with  cirrhosis. 

7.  Local  applicationn  are  frequently  of  service  in  hepatic  affections, 
e^specially  to  relieve  pain  and  congestion.  They  include  chiefly  dry  heat, 
poultices  and  fomentations,  to  which  anodynes  may  be  added;  sinapisms, 
anodyne  plasters,  dry  cupping,  or  the  removal  of  a  little  blood  by  leeches 
or  cupping. 

8.  It  is  desirable  to  look  to  the  condition  of  other  oryanSy  and  treat 
them  if  required,  particularly  the  heart,  a  diseased  state  of  which  may 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  hepatic  symptoms.  The  kidneys  also  demand 
due  attention. 

9.  The  treatment  of  hydatid  tumor  requires  separate  consideration.  For 
the  cure  of  this  complaint  operative  interference  is  needed,  no  known  drug 
having  any  influence  upon  the  parasite,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  being 
extremely  rare.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  growth  attains  some  size, 
and  becomes  a  source  of  trouble,  that  this  course  of  treatment  should  be 
adopted,  though  it  should  not  be  delayed  for  too  long  a  period.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  eflicient  plan  of  operation.  The 
principal  methods  advocated  are:  1.  Puncture  with  the  aspirator  or  by 
means  of  a  trocar  and  canula,  and  evacuation  of  the  fluid.  2.  Puncture 
and  subsequent  injection  of  the  cyst  with  some  irritating  fluid,  such  as  bile 
or  tincture  of  iodine,  with  the  view  of  exciting  inflammation.  3.  Removal 
of  the  contents  through  a  large  incisi<m.  4.  Gradual  opening  of  the  cyst 
by  the  repeated  application  of  caustic  potash  to  the  abdomen,  over  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  with  the 
view  of  causing  adhesions  to  form,  and  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  fluid 
into  the  peritoneum  ;  and  it  has  also  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  same 
object  previous  to  puncture  with  the  trocar.  5.  Puncture  of  the  tumor 
with  needles,  and  transmission  of  electric  shocks  through  it.  Some  author- 
ities assert  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  and  that  then 
the  parasite  will  die.  Others  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  excite  inflam- 
mation. The  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
more  simple  methods.  Some  recommend  the  employment  of  a  very  small 
trocar,  others  of  a  large  one  ;  again,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fluid  or  not,  some  even 
using  an  exhausting  syringe  to  draw  this  off.  Murchison  advocated  the 
employment  of  a  very  fine  trocar,  and  advised  that  the  canula  should  be 
removed  before  the  whole  of  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off,  or  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  flow  in  a  full  stream,  flrst  passing  a  wire  through  the  tube  to 
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ascertain  that  it  is  not  stopped  up  by  a  hydatid  vesicle.  The  object  of 
this  plan  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  which  is  one  of  the  main  dan- 
gers, as  it  tends  to  set  up  suppuration.  Another  danger  is  the  escape  of 
fluid  into  the  peritoneum  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  mishap,  pressure 
should  be  made  over  the  punctured  portion  of  the  abdomen  during  the 
removal  of  the  canula.  The  opening  should  be  made  over  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  tumor.  The  administration  of  chloroform  is  not  advisa- 
ble, but  local  amesthesia  may  be  induced.  After  the  operation  the  opening 
is  to  be  closed  with  lint  steeped  in  collodion,  over  which  a  compress  and 
bandage  should  be  applied.  Absolute  rest  is  necessary  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  The 
fluid  may  collect  again,  and  it  may  be  requisite  to  repeat  the  operation. 
Murchison,  however,  cautions  against  doing  this  too  soon,  as  the  enlarge- 
ment may  be  due  to  inflammatory  effusion.  In  cases  which  are  ultimately 
successful,  a  considerable  degree  of  fulness  may  remain  for  some  months. 
Should  the  tumor  be  very  large,  its  walls  are  likely  to  be  thicker  and  less 
elastic,  and  then  it  appears  desirable  to  use  a  large  trocar.  A  free  incision 
is  only  admissible  when  suppuration  has  taken  place ;  or  a  large  trocar 
may  be  used  under  such  circumstances,  and  an  elastic  tube  left  in,  the  cyst 
being  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  different  events  \yliich 
may  happen  in  connection  with  hydatid  tumor  must  be  treated  on  ordi- 
nary principles.  In  those  countries  where  hydatid  disease  is  prevalent, 
prophylactic  measures  are  necessary,  viz.,  to  prevent  dogs  from  feeding  on 
the  offal  of  sheep,  to  exclude  them  from  slaughter-houses,  to  give  them 
meat  thoroughly  boiled,  to  destroy  their  excrieta  which  contain  tapeworms, 
and  to  physic  them  periodically.     (Murchison.) 

10.  The  treatment  of  galldones  also  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  During 
the  passage  of  a  gallstone  the  chief  measures  to  be  carrr^d  out  are:  a. 
To  administer  ?wirco/i<»  and  anodyneSy  et^pecxaWy  opium  or  morphia,  in  full 
doses,  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  latter  being  very  valuable ;  belladonna ; 
hyoscyamus;  or  chloroform  and  ether,  either  internally  or  by  inhalation. 
6.  To  treat  certain  symptoms,  especially  vomiting  and  collapse,  c.  To 
apply  dry  heat,  hot  fomentations,  poultices,  or  anodyne  applications  con 
stantly  over  the  hepatic  region,  or  to  put  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath. 
Antimony  and  other  emetics,  which  were  formerly  much  employed,  partly 
with  the  view  of  mechanically  expelling  the  calculus,  as  well  as  strong 
purgatives,  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided,  in  my  opinion.  Much  good  is 
effected  in  some  cases  by  the  treatment  introduced  by  Dr.  Prout,  of  mak- 
ing the  patient  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  warm  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (3j  or  5ij  to  Oj).  Large  warm  enemata  may  also  prove 
beneficial.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches  over  the  hepatic  region  seems 
to  be  useful  in  prolonged  cases,  especially  if  there  is  much  tenderness. 
For  the  prevention  of  gallstones  attention  to  diet  and  hygiene  is  most  es- 
sential, and  the  use  of  remedies  which  improve  the  condition  of  the  ali- 
mentary  canal,  or  of  those  which  act  upon  the  liver,  is  also  oflen  of  mudi 
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service.  It  has  been  supposed  that  hepatic  calculi  can  be  dissolved  after 
their  formation  by  the  administration  of  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
ether,  chloroform,  alkalies,  or  alkaline  mineral  waters.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  either  of  these  agents  has  any  such  effect,  but  alkalies  and 
mineral  waters  often  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  other  ways  in  cases  of 
gallstone.  The  various  consequences  which  may  result  from  gallstones 
must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  Inflammation  involving  the  gallbladder, 
from  whatever  cause,  requires  the  application  of  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions. If  pus  forms,  or  if  in  chronic  cases  much  fluid  collects,  it  is  some- 
times requisite  to  puncture  the  cyst,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  escape,  leaving 
an  external  fistula. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

A.  Clinical  Characters. 

1.  The  spleen  is  oflen  diseased  without  giving  rise  to  any  local  morbid 
seymitions.  When  it  becomes  much  enlarged,  it  may  cause  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness and  tension,  which  is  chiefly  felt  about  the  left  hypochondrium. 
Occasionally  more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness  are  complained  of  in  con- 
nection wnth  splenic  diseases. 

2.  A  most  important  indication  of  splenic  disease  is  derived  from  the 
consiitutional  condition.  In  prolonged  chronic  cases  a  state  known  as 
yplenic  cac/iexiA  is  induced.  This  is  characterized  by  extreme  amcmia,  the 
mucous  membranes  being  pale  and  bloodless,  and  the  face  presenting  a 
waxy  or  sometimes  an  earthy  and  sallow  aspect;  great  debility;  wasting, 
but  not  usually  rapid ;  a  sense  of  prostration  and  dulness ;  shortness  of 
breath  on  any  exertion,  with  hurried  breathing,  chiefly  due  to  the  anaemia; 
tendency  to  haimorrhage^,  especially  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  bleeding 
from  the  gums,  and  petechiae  under  the  skin  ;  and  oedema  of  the  legs  and 
eyelids,  or  even  general  dropsy. 

3.  Symptoms  may  arise  from  pressure  by  an  enlarged  spleen  on  sur- 
rounding parts,  especially  on  the  diaphragm,  dyspnoea  being  thus  increased, 
or  even  pulmonary  congestion  and  catarrh  induced.  Vomiting  may  also 
be  excited  by  pressure  on  the  stomach. 

4.  The  chief  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  spleen  is 
derived  from  physical  examination.  The  characters  of  splenic  enlargement 
or  tH7nor  are  as  follows :  a.  In  position  it  is  extra  pelvic,  and  occupies 
mainly  the  left  hyjwchondrium,  being  felt  to  come  from  beneath  the  mar- 
gin of  the  thorax  on  that  side.  In  its  growth  an  enlarged  spleen  tends 
towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  downwards  and  to  the  t\^V 
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80  that  ultimately  it  extends  into  other  regions  and  comes  to  be  super- 
ficial, while  it  can  generally  be  separated  posteriorly  from  the  mass  of  the 
dorsal  muscles.  Percussion  often  shows  increase  in  area  of  spleju'e  dulne^ 
upwards  towards  the  thorax,  or  backwards,  but  it  rarely  reaches  above  the 
fifth  rib,  and  does  not  extend  as  far  back  as  the  spine.  There  is  also  an 
undue  sense  of  resistance  on  percussion,  with  deficient  elasticity  of  the 
ribs.  b.  The/or?7i  is  usually  very  characteristic,  being  more  or  less  that  of 
the  spleen  exaggerated.  The  anterior  border  can  be  felt  to  be  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  towards  the  right,  being  sharp  and  thin,  and 
often  presenting  one  or  more  notches  or  shallow  excavations.  The  pos- 
terior edge  and  lower  end  are  rounded.  The  outline  of  the  spleen  may 
occasionally  actually  be  visible,  c.  As  regards  considence,  the  tumor 
generally  feels  firm  and  solid  ;  now  and  then  it  give^  a  sensation  of  elas- 
ticity, but  fluctuation  is  extremely  rare.  The  surface  is  almost  always 
smooth,. but  may  be  irregular,  d.  Another  important  character  of  splenic 
tumor  is  its  great  mobility.  As  a  rule  it  can  be  readily  moved  in  all  direc- 
tions by  manipulation,  and  it  is  more  influenced  by  the  act  of  respiration 
than  any  other  tumor,  being  often  felt  below  the  ribs  after  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, when  previously  imperceptible.  Posture  also  affects  it  markedly. 
e.  Occasionally  a  splenic  murmur  is  heard. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  recognizing  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  require  notice.  1.  The  organ  is  often  not  sufficiently  large 
to  come  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  win  then  only  be  made  out 
by  percussion.  2.  Even  when  of  some  size,  it  may  be  kept  up  by  the 
costo-colic  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  by  adhesions  at  its  upper  end.  3.  Ad- 
hesions may  also  prevent  any  mobility,  and  cause  the  tumor  to  become 
fixe<l.  4.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  obscure  altogether 
the  outline  of  the  spleen  and  the  characters  of  its  anterior  margin,  the 
latter  then  asuming  a  vertical  direction.  5.  Enlargement  of  other  organs 
may  conceal  a  splenic  tumor.  6.  Accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  colon  may 
interfere  with  its  detection.  7.  The  principal  morbid  conditions  for  which 
enlarged  spleen  is  likely  to  be  mistaken,  or  vice  versa,  are  cancer  about  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  enlarged  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  a  tumor  of  the 
omentum,  or  an  enlargement  in  connection  with  the  left  kidney  or  supra- 
renal capsule. 

B.  Special  Diseases  of  the  Spleex. 

I.   Congestion  or  Hypercrmia. 

-^Etiology. — The  spleen  readily  becomes  congested,  on  account  of  its 
great  vascularity,  and  the  yielding  nature  of  its  capsule.  After  every 
meal  it  is  more  or  less  overloaded  with  blood.  Active  hyperajmia  is  com- 
monly observed  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  in  typhoid  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  typhus,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  puerperal 
fever,  and  acute  tuberculosis.    The  condition  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
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vicarious  of  menstruatioD.  Injury  or  morbid  deposits  may  also  cause  it. 
Mechanical  congestion  of  the  spleen  follows  any  obstruction  affectiug  the 
portal  circulation,  either  direct  or  secondary  to  chronic  heart  and  lung 
affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  characters  presented  by  a 
recently  congested  spleen  are  enlargement,  often  considerable,  the  capsule 
being  stretched  and  smooth;  increase  in  weight ;  intense  redness  of  a  dark 
hue ;  and  diminution  in  consistence,  the  substance  of  the  organ  in  some 
instances  being  quite  pulpy  or  almost  liquid.  The  amount  of  blood  is 
much  increased,  red  blood-cells  are  extremely  abundant,  and  the  splenic 
tissue  appears  to  be  augmented  in  some  cases.  After  long-continued  or 
repeated  hypencmia,  the  spleen  becomes  permanently  enlarged,  hardened, 
and  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  only  clinical  sign  of  a  congested  spleen  usually  ob- 
served is  that  the  organ  is  enlarged,  but  not  as  a  rule  to  any  great  degree, 
and  the  size  is  liable  to  vary  considerably.  Occasionally  it  feels  soft,  but 
is  generally  tolerably  firm.  There  is  no  spontaneous  pain  in  most  cases, 
but  tenderness  is  common,  and  may  be  marked  in  acute  congestion.  Tem- 
porary general  anaemia  has  been  stated  to  be  associated  with  extreme 
splenic  congestion. 

II.  Hannorrhagic  Infarction — Splenitis, 

JEmoisOGY  AND  PATiiOLOCiY. — The  spleen  is  one  of  the  organs  in  which 
emboli  most  frequently  lodge,  giving  rise  to  hocmorrhagic  infarctions.  Some 
pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  these  infarctions  may  also  arise  from  the 
formation  of  local  thrombi  within  the  vessels  of  the  organ.  Occasionally 
considerable  inflammatory  action  is  excited,  especially  when  the  emboli 
have  septic  properties,  as  in  cases  of  typhus  fever  or  pysemia,  and  this  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  s])fenitis.  In  rare  cases  inflammation  of  the 
spleen  results  from  injury,  and  it  has  also  been  stated  to  arise  from  malaria, 
especially  in  certain  tropical  climates,  or  as  an  idiopathic  aflection. 

Anatomic^al  Characters. — Infarctions  in  the  spleen,  as  seen  on  sec- 
tion of  the  organ,  are  usually  in  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  masses  with 
their  bases  towards  the  surface,  often  projecting  somewhat;  when  situated 
deeper  in  the  organ  they  are  more  or  less  rounded.  They  vary  consider- 
ably in  number  and  size.  Originally  each  infarction  is  dark  and  firm, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion ;  in  time,  however,  the  ordinary 
changes  take  place,  the  coloring  matter  becoming  altered  and  removed, 
until  the  mass  assumes  a  yellowish- white  color.  Frequently  caseous  de- 
generation with  ultimate  absorption  follows,  a  depressed  cicatrix  remaining; 
or  calcification  may  take  place.  In  pyaemia  and  allied  affections  the 
infarctions  rapidly  break  down  into  a  purulent  fluid,  at  the  same  time  the 
spleen  being  more  or  le.ss  inflamed  and  congested  throughout.  Idiopathic 
inflammation  cannot  at  first  be  distinguished  from  mere  congestion,  the 
spleen  being  enlarged,  very  dark,  and  softened.    One  or  more  abscesses 
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may  form,  which  sometimes  finally  involve  the  entire  organ,  this  being 
converted  into  a  mere  bag  of  pus.  An  abscess  occasionally  bursts  exter- 
nally, or  into  the  peritoneum,  stomach,  or  thorax.  Rarely  it  becomes 
encapsuled  and  undergoes  curative  changes,  its  fluid  portion  being  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  finally  only  a  caseous  material  remains,  which  may  calcify. 
The  peritoneum  corresponding  to  the  affected  part  is  often  inflamed. 

Symptoms. — Very  rarely  can  splenic  embolism  and  its  consequences  be 
recognized  during  life,  but  it  may  be  suspected  if,  along  with  some  source 
of  embolism,  there  should  be  rigors  and  pyrexia  with  local  signs  iudieatiug 
inflammation  of  the  spleen,  viz.,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lefl  hypochon- 
drium,  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  vomiting  in  many  cases.  A  splenic 
abscess  is  scarcely  ever  diagnosed ;  it  may  possibly  give  rise  to  a  fluctu- 
ating enlargement,  or  even  burst  externally.  The  process  of  suppuration 
is  attended  with  hectic  fever  and  rapid  wasting.  Should  the  abscess  rup- 
ture internally,  the  usual  signs  of  such  an  event  will  be  observed. 

III.  Hypertrophy — Leucocyihctmia, 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — By  far  the  most  important  form  of  en- 
larged spleen  is  that  which  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  its  tissue.  This  may  follow 
any  long-continued  or  repeated  congestion,  but  is  particularly  observed  after 
ague,  or  even  after  mere  residence  in  malarial  districts,  and  as  the  result  of 
chronic  portal  obstruction.  Under  these  circumstances  the  hypertrophy 
seems  to  be  chiefly  the  consequence  of  interference  with  the  escape  of  the 
cells  out  of  the  spleen,  and  not  of  their  excessive  formation.  This  morbid 
condition  is  most  important,  however,  in  connection  with  the  disease  named 
leucocythiemia  or  leuckwiniaf  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
great  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
lymphatic  tissues  in  certain  organs  and  structures,  especially  in  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands,  but  also  occasionally  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs, 
heart,  thyroid  gland,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  in  connection  with  serous 
and  mucous  membranes.  Virchow  has  described  two  chief  forms  of  the 
affection,  in  one  of  which  the  spleen  alone  is  enlarged,  this  being  much  the 
more  common  ;  in  the  other  only  the  lymphatic  glands  being  affected.  In 
some  instances  both  are  implicated.  The  increase  in  the  white  blood-cells 
is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  their  excessive  formation  in  the  spleen  or  Ivm- 
phatic  glands,  but  it  has  also  been  attributed  partly  to  diminished  meta- 
morphosis of  these  cells  into  red  corpuscles,  to  their  proliferation  in  the 
blood,  and  to  a  new  formation  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Nothing  satis- 
factory is  known  with  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  leucocythsemia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  hypertrophy  resulting  from  hypersemia 
the  spleen  is  increased  in  size  and  weight,  sometimes  to  a  great  degree,  but 
retains  its  normal  form  ;  its  consistence  is  increased,  and  on  section  it 
appears  pale  and  dry,  sometimes  gray,  or  presents  black  spots  or  patches, 
due  to  pigment.    The  tissue  is  quite  normal,  but  is  increased  in  amount 
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and  condensed,  the  trabecuUe  being  also  thickened  and  firm,  appearing  as 
white  traversing  lines. 

When  the  i^pleeji  is  involved  in  leucocythaemia,  the  organ  is  at  first  con- 
gested, the  cellular  elements  at  the  same  time  becoming  increased.  Ulti- 
mately it  may  attain  enormous  dimensions,  and  may  weigh  many  pounds. 
As  a  rule  it  is  abnormally  firm,  but  not  invariably.  The  increase  of  tis- 
sue commences  at  an  early  period,  chiefly  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
which  become  much  enlarged,  their  vessels  also  increasing  in  number,  and 
on  section  of  the  spleen  they  are  visible  as  firm,  whitish,  irregular,  scat- 
tered nodules,  the  surrounding  pulp  becoming  more  or  less  atrophied  as 
they  extend,  as  well  as  often  much  pigmented.  The  trabeculje  are  also  con- 
siderably thickened.  Usually  the  capule  of  the  spleen  is  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  adhesions  frequently  form  with  neighboring  structures.  Ha;m- 
orrhagic  infarctions  or  their  remains  are  not  uncommonly  evident. 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  are  affected,  they  become  more  or  less  en- 
larged, in  some  cases  forming  considerable  tumors  by  their  aggregation. 
They  resemble  in  appearance  and  structure  normal  absorbent  glands,  being 
of  a  soft  consistence,  and  presenting  on  section  a  smooth  uniform  surface, 
from  which  a  turbid  fluid  can  be  expressed.  Their  cortical  portion  is 
much  thickened,  and  a  microscopic  examination  only  reveals  that  the 
normal  elements  of  the  gland  tissues  are  in  excess. 

lu  the  other  organs  and  tissues  mentioned,  especially  the  liver ^  the 
changes  associated  with  leucocythajmia  are  observed  in  the  form  of  little 
whitish  spots,  which  consist  of  a  soft  adenoid  tissue,  composed  of  small  cells 
and  nuclei.  The  liver  may  be  occupied  by  considerable  masses  of  this 
substance,  causing  it  to  be  enlarged.  These  deposits  are  supposed  to  be 
maiuly  derived  from  inflltration  of  the  tissue  with  elements  conveyed  by 
the  blood  from  the  spleen  and  glands,  but  probably  they  are  at  least  in 
part  due  to  loc^il  hyperplasia  of  the  adenoid  tissue  normally  present  in 
the  liver. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  are  highly  important.  In  the  splenic  variety 
of  leucocythiemia  this  fluid  is  found  to  contain  an  enormous  number  of 
ordinary  white  corpuscles  ;  in  the  lymphatic  variety  there  are  abundant 
small  cells  and  free  nuclei,  similar  to  those  present  in  the  glands;  and  in 
mixed  cases,  as  the  disease  approaches  more  towards  one  type  or  the  other, 
does  the  relative  proportion  of  these  microscopic  elements  correspondingly 
vary.  Other  characters  presented  by  the  blood  are  marked  lowering  of 
its  specific  gravity  ;  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and 
therefore  in  the  amount  of  iron  ;  increase  of  water;  and  in  some  instances, 
according  to  Scherer,  the  presence  of  abnormal  ingredients,  such  as  are 
usually  found  in  the  spleen,  viz.,  hypoxanthin,  lactic,  formic,  and  acetic 
acids.  The  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  differs  in  blood  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  being  highest  in  that  of  the  splenic  vein.  After 
death  sofl  yellow  clots  are  oflen  found  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  some- 
times presenting  an  almost  purulent  appearance. 
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Symptoms. — Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may  exist  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  a  marked  degree,  without  producing  any  evident  disturbance. 
In  many  advanced  cases,  however,  striking  signs  of  splenic  cachexia  are 
developed.  Phydcal  examination  usually  reveals  quite  distinctly  the  en- 
larged spleen. 

In  l€ucocf/th(Fmia  the  essential  clinical  phenomena  may  be  summed  up 
as:  1.  More  or  less  intense  splenic  cachexia,  Vkh'ich  often  attains  a  high 
grade.  2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  physical  signs  of  enlarged  spleen, 
in  some  instances  the  organ  being  hypertrophied  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
lead  to  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  3.  In  a  comparatively  few 
cases  enlarged  masses  of  lymphatic  glands^  either  externally,  witbin  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  both  places,  and  occasionally  signs  of  enlarged 
liver.  4.  Sometimes  evidences  of  pressure  by  the  spleen  on  surrounding 
structures,  especially  the  diaphragm.  5.  Peculiar  changes  in  the  blood. 
It  is  customary  to  describe  the  characters  of  the  blood  and  of  the  clot  ob- 
tained after  a  small  venesection,  but  patients  suffering  from  leucocythaiuiia 
cannot  afford  to  lose  blood,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  prick  the  finger  so 
as  to  get  just  a  drop  of  this  fluid,  and  examine  it  microscopically,  when 
the  increase  in  white  corpuscles  is  immediately  perceptible.  As  a  rule  no 
subjective  sensations  are  complained  of  in  the  abdomen,  except  a  sense  of 
weight  and  fulness,  but  transitory  pains  may  be  felt.  Digestive  derange- 
ments are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  be 
prominent  symptoms.  Increased  excretion  of  uric  acid  has  been  observed. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic.  Usually  pyrexia  is  absent  in 
its  earlier  stages,  but  there  may  be  some  irregular  febrile  disturbance,  and 
towards  the  close  the  temperature  is  often  raised  persistently.  Death 
may  take  place  gradually  from  asthenia  and  exhaustion,  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  delirium,  stupor,  and  coma,  or  more  speedily  as  the  result  of 
haemorrhage,  diarrha?a,  or  other  complications. 

IV.  Bare  Morbid  Conditions. 

1.  Albuminoid  Disease. — For  the  (etiology^  morbid  anatomy,  and  eot^sii" 
tut ional  symptoms  of  this  condition,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  general 
account  already  given  CVol.  I,  page  92-95).  All  that  need  be  said  here 
is  that  the  deposit  in  the  spleen  is  in  some  cases  limited  to  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  producing  the  appearance  known  as  the  sago  spleen y  in  which 
translucent  granules  are  observed,  resembling  boiled  sago.  Clinically  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  from  albuminoid  disease  is  recognized  by  it5  very 
hard  and  dense  consistence  and  by  its  steady  growth,  the  organ  finally 
reaching  extreme  dimensions  in  some  cases.  Other  organs  are  always  in- 
volved, where  there  is  some  constitutional  condition  present  with  which 
albuminoid  disease  is  associated. 

2.  Syphilitic  Disease. — In  rare  instances  of  congenital  syphilis  thespleeo 
is  much  enlarged  and  firm.     In  one  case  which  came  under  ray  notice  the 
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organ  reached  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  presented  a  firm  and  sharp 
margin,  and  was  freely  movable. 

3.  Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  almost  a  curiosity.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodules  or  masses  of  encephaloid,  and  is  always  secondary.  During  life 
the  enlargment  is  recognized  by  its  irregular  form  and  nodular  character. 
Usually  pain  and  tenderness  are  complained  of.  Other  organs  are  always 
implicated. 

4.  Hydatid  tumor  has  been  in  rare  instances  met  with  in  the  spleen,  the 
liver  being  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  may  give  rise  to  a  prominent 
tumor,  having  the  usual  semi-globular  shape  and  fluctuating  sensation  of 
a  hydatid  cyst. 

5.  Tubercle  in  the  spleen  is  chiefly  met  with  as  a  part  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  In  mre  instances  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  chronic 
phthisis.     This  condition  cannot  be  recognized  clinically. 

6.  The  spleen  is  often  shrunken  and  atrophied,  but  this  leads  to  no  ob- 
vious ill-effects. 

C.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — Practically  it  is  only  by  physical  examination  that  dis- 
eai^es  of  the  spleen  can  be  positively  recognized.  The  chief  difficulties  in 
the  diagnosis  of  splenic  enlargement  have  already  been  indicated.  The 
general  symptoms  aid  the  diagnosis  materially  in  advanced  cases.  In  leu- 
cocythiemia  of  course  examination  of  the  blood  is  highly  important.  The 
previous  history  also  helps  in  some  cases,  especially  if  it  reveals  exposure 
to  malarial  influence,  or  the  previous  occurrence  of  attacks  of  ague. 
Should  there  be  portal  obstruction,  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
is  a  necessary  consequence. 

2.  Prognosis. — Acute  affections  of  the  spleen  are  rarely  dangerous  in 
themselves.  Chronic  affections  are  usually  slow  in  their  progress,  except 
in  the  case  of  malignant  disease,  and  if  there  is  mere  hypertrophy  the 
health  is  often  not  disturbed  for  a  long  time.  Treatment  has  usually  but 
little  effect  in  reducing  this  hypertrophy.  Leucocythannia  has  been  con- 
sidered an  incurable  disease,  but  recent  experience  has  proved  that  it  may 
be  greatly  benefited.  The  complaint  lasts  a  variable  time,  being  usually 
chronic  in  its  progress,  but  its  average  duration  is  said  to  be  from  13  to  14 
months. 

3.  Treatment. — No  special  interference  is  needed  in  acute  forms  of 
splenic  disease,  unless  an  abscess  should  form  and  be  recognized,  which 
must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  A  case  has  been  recorded  in  which  8^ 
ounces  of  a  dark  grumous  fluid  were  removed  by  aspiration  from  a  spleen 
which  was  the  seat  of  softening  from  acute  inflammation.  Quinine  has  a 
marked  influence  in  reducing  ma/ana/ co^i^e^^tW  and  its  consequences,  even 
after  it  has  existed  for  some  time.  When  there  is  mechanical  congestion^ 
any  impediment  in  connection  with  the  portal  circulation  must  be  re- 
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moved,  if  possible  ;  but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  saline  purgatives  act  bene- 
ficially by  relieving  the  vessels.  In  hypertrophy  and  leucocythcemia  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  treatment  is  to  improve  the  general  health  and  the 
condition  of  the  blood  by  the  administration  of  iron,  mineral  acids,  qui- 
nine, and  similar  remedies,  as  well  as  by  a  nutritious  diet,  change  of  air, 
and  atteiition  to  hygienic  measures.  Iodides  and  bromides  have  been  sup- 
posed to  reduce  the  size  of  the  spleen,  but  in  my  experience  they  have 
been  of  no  use  whatever.  Cases  of  leucoeytha^mia  have  been  remarkably 
benefited  by  the  use  of  phosphorus.  In  a  case  under  my  own  care,  the 
administration  of  this  drug  seemed  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  reducing 
the  size  of  the  spleen  and  of  enlarged  glands,  and  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  It  tends,  however,  to  produce  fatty 
changes  in  organs  and  other  untoward  effects.  Friction  over  the  corre- 
sponding region  with  iodide  of  mercury  ointment  has  been  recomnoended 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  spleen.  The  use  of  galvanism 
has  also  been  found  to  have  a  marked  influence  in  this  direction.  Extir- 
pation of  the  organ  has  been  advocated  as  a  last  resource.  Various  symp- 
toms must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCBEAS, 

I.  Clinical  Characters. 

1.  Pancreatic  affections  are  frequently  attended  with  painful  setisa- 
iionSf  which  are  described  as  lying  deep  in  the  abdomen,  a  -little  below  the 
epigastrium.  The  pain  often  shoots  in  various  directions,  and  occasionally 
comes  on  in  violent  paroxysms,  resembling  those  of  hepatic  colic.  In  some 
cases  there  is  deep  tenderness. 

2.  Important  symptoms  are  believed  to  arise  from  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  When  formed  in  excess,  being 
at  the  same  time  usually  of  an  irritable  quality,  this  secretion  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  a  form  of  pyrosis,  attended  with  the  discharge 
of  a  viscid,  slimy  fluid,  as  well  as  of  diarrhoea ;  the  stools  containing  a 
tenacious  material,  or  presenting  sometimes  dysenteric  characters.  On  the 
other  hand,  deficiency  or  absence  of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  whether  arising  from  changes  in  the  gland  tissue  or  obstruction  in 
connection  with  the  duct,  and  abnormal  quality  of  the  secretion,  have  been 
considered  to  give  rise  to  a  characteristic  phenomenon,  namely,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  large  amount  of  fatty  or  oily  matter  in  the  stools,  4i?hich  sepa- 
rates from  the  general  mass  of  the  faeces.   Frequently  there  is  coDatipatioa 
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at  the  same  time,  the  fa?ces  being  dry  and  hard.  Other  digestive  derange- 
ments are  common,  and  may  be  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  pancreatic 
juice  from  the  bowels. 

3.  Pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  neighboring  structures  is  oflen  a  cause 
of  prominent  symptoms  in  pancreatic  disease,  especially  jaundice,  vomiting, 
eructations,  and  other  gastric  disturbances,  and  aortic  pulsation.  Pain  is 
also  partly  due  to  this  cause  in  many  cases,  resulting  from  pressure  on 
the  nerves  in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  vertebrae,  the  latter  being  occasionally 
eroded. 

4.  Physical  examination  may  reveal  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
pancreas,  but  it  requires  to  be  performed  very  thoroughly,  and  in  many 
cases  repeatedly,  the  stomach  and  colon  being  empty,  before  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  The  healthy  pancreas  can  now  and  then 
be  felt  on  making  deep  pressure,  in  very  thin  persons  with  loose  abdominal 
walls,  especially  if  the  spine  is  somewhat  curved  forwards ;  this  is  more 
frequently  the  case  when  the  organ  is  enlarged  and  hardened.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  detection  of  a  tumor  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  that  physical 
examination  is  of  most  value.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  following  char- 
acters :  a.  It  is  situated  deeply  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  region 
of  the  pancreas,  h.  The  dimensions  are  always  small,  and  the  shape  gen- 
erally more  or  less  rounded,  c.  The  tumor  is  quite  fixed,  d.  It  feels 
dense  and  hard.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  marked  pulsation  and  bruit 
may  result  from  pressure  of  the  pancreas  upon  the  aorta. 

5.  Pancreatic  disease  is  often  attended  with  general  symptoms^  namely, 
extreme  emaciation,  ausemia,  and  debility,  due  to  interference  with  nutri- 
tion and  other  causes. 

II.  Special  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 

These  need  but  a  very  brief  consideration,  and  some  of  them  only  require 
enumeration. 

1.  Pancreatitis, — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  very  rare.  It 
is  said  to  be  characterized  anatomically  by  hyperaemia,  swelling,  indura- 
tion or  softening,  and  exudation  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  ui)on  the 
surface,  occasionally  ending  in  purulent  infiltration  or  the  formation  of 
abscesses.  The  last  event  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  as  the  result  of 
metastasis  from  the  salivary  glands  and  testis.  Very  rarely  the  inflam- 
mation ends  in  gangrene.  The  symptoms  are  described  as  dull  deepseated 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  viscid  liquid, 
thirst,  constipation,  and  some  degree  of  pyrexia.  Rupture  of  an  abscess 
may  give  rise  to  serious  symptoms. 

2.  The  following  morbid  conditions  may  be  mentioned  together,  viz. : 
(i.)  So-called  hypertrophy^  which  generally  involves  the  entire  gland,  and 
is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation^  or  of  long-continued  mechanical  con- 
gestion from  portal  obstruction,  the  pancreas  being  enlarged  and  hardened. 
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This  organ  is  said  to  be  not  uncommonly  hypertrophied  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
(ii.)  Atrophy,  usually  associated  either  with  senile  changes,  some  kind  of 
cachexia,  local  disease  of  vessels,  or  pressure  upon  the  organ  as  the  result 
of  surrounding  disease,  (iii.)  Induration  or  softenlngy  with  or  without 
hypertrophy  or  atrophy,  (iv.)  Fatty  infiltration  and  degeneration.  If  these 
conditions  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  at  all,  they  are  those  indicative  of 
deficiency  or  abnormal  quality  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  A  hyper- 
trophied pancreas  may  be  felt  in  some  cases,  and  occasionally  it  gives  rise 
to  pressure  symptoms. 

3.  Not  uncommonly  calculi  form  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  may 
be  in  large  numbers  and  of  some  size.  They  interfere  with  the  escape 
of  the  secretion.  I  am  not  aware  that  their  passage  causes  any  symp- 
toms. The  branches  of  the  pancreatic  duct  are  sometimes  dilated  int^ 
cysts. 

4.  The  most  important  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  scirrhus  of  the  head  of 
this  organ.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  morbid 
condition,  some  pathologists  regarding  it  as  scirrhous  cancer,  others  consider- 
ing that  it  is  merely  due  to  fibroid  changes  resulting  from  chronic  hiflanima- 
Hon,  and  the  latter  affirm  that  the  pancreas  is  peculiarly  free  from  cancer, 
escaping  often  even  when  the  disease  involves  all  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures. I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  several  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination  in  four  of  these  cases, 
in  whicii  certainly  the  affected  portion  of  the  pancreas  presented  well- 
marked  general  and  microscopic  characters  indicative  of  scirrhous  cancer. 
The  mass  varies  in  size,  but  does  not  attain  large  dimensions;  it  has  ao 
extremely  hard  and  dense  consistence,  and  a  whitish  section.  It  frecjueutly 
becomes  adherent  to,  or  even  involves  the  duodenum,  which  may  be  ulcer- 
ated and  greatly  narrowed.  It  may  also  form  adhesions  with  other  struc- 
tures, to  which  the  disease  may  subsequently  extend.  The  pancreatic  and 
common  bile-ducts  as  a  rule  become  obstructed.  The  latter  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  closed  owing  to  pressure  being  exerted  upon  it  by  the  en- 
larged pancreas,  but  this  effect  is  probably  more  frequently  due  to  contrac- 
tion about  the  orifice  or  in  the  course  of  the  duct,  from  changes  in  its  own 
tissues,  jaundice  and  its  accompanying  phenomena  necessarily  resulting. 
The  body  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  enlarged ;  sometimes  it  is  atrophied. 
Now  and  then  serious  disorganization  of  neighboring  parts  is  occasioned, 
leading  to  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the 
opening  of  a  large  vessel. 

But  little  is  known  about  the  cdtiology  of  this  disease.  Generally  it  occurs 
in  elderly  persons,  but  one  of  the  most  marked  cases  I  have  met  with  was 
in  a  young  man  aged  23.  In  only  one  instance  was  there  any  history  of 
intemperance. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  acirrhv^  of  the  pancreas  is  decidedly 
indefinite  and  uncertain.  In  general  terms  the  clinical  phenomena  may 
be  stated  as  deep  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  aching,  gnawiDg,  or 
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lancinating  in  character,  or  sometimes  attended  with  a  sense  of  burning 
or  tightness,  in  some  cases  greatly  increased  paroxysmally,  and  also  fre- 
quently intensified  by  food,  coughing,  deep  breathing,  movement,  or  the 
supine  position  ;  deep  tenderness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  in  some  cases  of  a 
severe  character ;  various  digestive  disturbances,  the  tongue,  however,  being 
often  quite  clean ;  jaundice  frequently  intense ;  the  passage  of  much  fat 
in  the  stools,  the  bowels  being  usually  constipated  ;  the  detection  of  a 
tumor  having  the  characters  already  described,  accompanied  with  great 
general  wasting,  anaemia,  and  debility.  As  showing  the  irregular  and  ill- 
defined  clinical  history  of  cases  of  this  disease,  I  may  state  from  my  own 
observation  that  there  may  be  no  pain  or  tenderness  from  first  to  last; 
that  symptoms  due  to  biliary  obstruction  may  be  the  only  prominent 
phenomena  throughout;  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect  any  tumor; 
and  certainly  that  excess  of  fat  in  the  stools  is  by  no  means  always  ob- 
served. 

5.  Among  exceedingly  rare  morbid  deposits  which  have  been  found 
in  the  pancreas  are  mentioned  encephaloid  cancer^  colloid,  melanosis,  and 
tubercle. 

Diagnosis. — Only  scirrhiis  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  can  be  diagnosed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  exceedingly  diflS- 
cult  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion,  at  all  events  for  some  time.  The 
chief  diseases  for  which  this  condition  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  are  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  especially  about  the  pylorus,  of  the  duodenum,  or  of 
the  liver.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  may  closely  resemble  those  associated 
with  the  passage  of  a  gallstone.  Occasionally,  by  pressing  on  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  scirrhus  of  the  pancreas  gives  rise  to  pulsation  and  bruit, 
simulating  an  aneurism.  Whenever  any  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned 
are  complained  of,  and  especially  jaundice  coming  on  without  any  obvious 
cause,  pancreatic  disease  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  I  believe  that 
it  not  uncommonly  escapes  recognition  simply  because  it  is  never  thought 
of.  An  important  step  towards  a  correct  diagnosis  consists  in  excluding 
as  far  as  possible  affections  of  all  neighboring  structures.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  liver  is  liable  to  be  enlarged,  as  the  result  of  ob- 
struction of  its  duct  associated  with  pancseatic  disease.  Physical  exami- 
nation is  of  essential  value  in  diagnosis,  and  in  doubtful  and  obscure 
cases  it  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out  again  and  again,  by  which  means 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  may  in  some  instances  be  arrived  at  in  course  of 
time. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  serious  in  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  pancreas, 
the  disease  being  fatal,  and  seldom  of  long  duration. 

Treatment  must  be  entirely  sxjmptomatic,  directed  especially  against 
pain,  vomiting,  jaundice,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  ansemia,  and  debility. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SUPBAUENAL  CAPSULES— ADDISON'S 

DISEASE, 

jEttology  and  Pathology. — Dr.  Addison  first  drew  attention  to  a 
series  of  symptoms  wliich  he  believed  were  associated  with  disease  of  the 
suprarenal  bodies,  one  of  the  most  prominent  being  a  peculiar  discolora- 
tion or  bronzing  of  the  ifkln.  Since  his  time  the  subject  baa  been  investi- 
gated by  many  observers,  but  there  are  several  points  bearing  upon  the 
pathology  of  this  complaint  which  are  still  very  doubtful.  In  the  Croonian 
lectures  for  1875,  Dr.  Greenhow  discussed  the  various  questions  at  length, 
and  for  complete  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  these  lectures,  or  to 
the  work  in  which  they  have  been  more  recently  embodied. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  any  relation  exists 
between  the  phenomena  of  so-called  Addison's  disease  and  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  suprarenal  capsules?  Greenhow  maintains  that  there  is 
such  a  relationship,  but  others  deny  this.  With  regard  to  the  bronzing  of 
the  skiuy  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  or  an  essential 
symptom  of  Addison's  disease,  this  has  been  described  as  being  present  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  suprarenal  mischief,  but  Greenhow  affirms  that 
the  discoloration  in  these  instances  was  diflTerent  from  true  bronzing.  On 
the  other  hand,  suprarenal  disease  has  been  frequently  noticed  when  there 
was  no  bronzing,  which  might  be  accounted  for  in  some  instances  by  the 
fact  that  this  symptom  appears  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  that 
the  progress  of  the  complaint  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  terminate  in  death 
before  the  discoloration  could  be  developed.  But  further,  this  leads  to 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  in  Ad- 
dison's disease.  Some  suppose  that  its  phenomena  may  be  due  to  any 
morbid  condition  of  the^e  organs,  but  Greenhow  holds  that  they  are  only 
observed  in  connection  with  a  special  lesion,  which  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. As  to  the  mode  in  which  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  pro- 
duces these  effects,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  not  through 
any  mere  destruction  of  their  tissues,  and  abolition  of  their  functions, 
whatever  these  may  be.  These  organs  have  a  large  supply  of  nerves, 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  with  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and 
through  these  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  The  morbid  changes  which 
affect  the  suprarenal  capsules  also  tend  to  involve  the  nerves  in  their 
vicinity,  and  may  even  extend  so  far  as  to  implicate  the  semilunar  ganglia 
and  solar  plexus.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  phenomena  of  Ad- 
dison's disease  are  attributable  to  this  implication  of  such  important  nerves, 
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which  are  first  irritated,  and  subsequently  become  atrophied  and  destroyed. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  found  in 
connection  with  enlargement  of  the  retroperitoneal  absorbent  glands,  which 
surrounded  and  compressed  the  solar  plexus;  the  suprarenal  capsules  being 
perfectly  healthy.  The  nerve  lesions  have  been  considered  by  some  ob- 
servers as  arising  ;)rmari7?/,  and  as  being  altogether  independent  of  supra- 
renal mischief 

With  respect  to  the  exciting  cau.'^e  of  the  special  suprarenal  lesion, 
Greenhow  states  that  it  is  frequently  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation 
from  diseased  or  injured  adjacent  parts.  It  has  also  been  referred  in  some 
instances  to  a  severe  strain,  blow,  or  physical  shock,  usually  in  the  back  ; 
overexertion,  nervous  shock,  grief  or  anxiety,  and  intermittent  fever. 

There  are  some  important  predispodng  causes  of  Addison's  disease.  It 
is  much  more  frequent  among  males  ;  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  those 
employed  in  active  manual  labor,  and  especially  in  connection  with  those 
occupations  which  entail  exposure  to  bodily  injury  from  accident  or  over- 
exertion ;  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  laborious  periods  of  life.  There 
may  be  a  predisposing  constitutional  condition  in  some  instances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  suprarenal  bodies  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  following  morbid  changes:  1.  Acide  inflammationy  ending  in  suppura- 
tion. 2.  Tubercle,  3.  Cancer^  always  secondar}\  and  usually  of  the  en- 
cephaloid  variety.  4.  Albuminoid  disease,  5.  Fibroid  degeneration^  with 
hardening.  6.  Fatty  degeneration.  7.  Atrophy,  8.  Hcemorrhage.  9.  Pc- 
culiar  alterations  associated  with  Addison's  disease.  Only  the  last  need  be 
described,  and  the  changes  observed  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process,  the  organs  becoming  infiltrated  with  an  exu- 
dation of  a  low  type,  which  is  converted  into  a  firm  fibrous  material,  and 
this  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  along  with  the  tissues  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  which  it  invades  and  destroys.  The  affected  organs  are 
usually  enlarged,  firm,  and  nodulated ;  though  in  rare  cases  they  are 
normal  or  diminished  in  size.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  they  are 
invaded  by  a  softish,  semi-translucent,  grayish  or  greenish-gray,  appar- 
ently homogeneous  substance,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  assumes  a 
pinkish  hue.  This  becomes  firmer,  and  undergoes  caseous  degeneration, 
giving  rise  to  yellowish,  opaque,  cheesy  nodules;  or,  not  uncommonly, 
forming  a  creamy  or  purulent-looking  fluid,  varying  in  thickness,  and  oc- 
cupying either  one  large  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, several  small  cavities.  Sometimes  calcification  follows,  cretaceous 
granules  or  small  masses  being  formed,  or  a  putty-like  material,  or  finally 
a  dry  chalky  mass.  The  gray  material  and  the  products  of  degeneration 
are  always  found  associated  together,  though  in  very  variable  proportions, 
and  gradations  may  be  seen  from  one  to  the  other.  Under  the  microscope 
the  former  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  fibrillated  stroma  containing  numer- 
ous lymphoid  corpuscles;  while  the  caseous  masses  are  made  up  of  altered 
cells,  nuclei,  granular  matter,  and  fat.    In   many  cases  there  is  great 
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thickening  of  the  covering  of  the  capsules,  with  extensive  proliferation  of 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  the  formation  of  firm  adhesions  to  ad- 
jacent organs ;  the  nerves  become  thus  invested  in  a  dense  indurated  tissue, 
and  their  fibrous  investment  has  also  been  found  hypertrophied. 

Other  morbid  appearances  have  been  described  in  different  cases  of 
Addison's  disease,  including  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  absorbent 
glands,  which  are  either  normal  in  structure,  or  firm,  glistening,  pale,  and 
in  process  of  caseation  ;  enlargement  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  in- 
testines, and  sometimes  of  the  large;  mammillation,  small  ecchymoses, 
superficial  erosions,  or  small  ulcers  in  the  stomach  ;  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  degeneration  of  its  glands;  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  which  may  be  considerable,  the  organ  being  usually 
dark-colored  and  soft.  Dr.  Greenhow  states  that  the  composition  of  the 
blood  does  not  undergo  any  important  alteration  in  uncomplicated  cases 
of  this  complaint. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  most  prominent  clinical  phenomena  of  Addi- 
son's disease  consists  in  a  peculiar  cachexia^  which  sets  in  gradually  and 
indefinitely  without  any  obvious  cause,  characterized  by  increasing  mus- 
cular debility,  languor,  and  indisposition  for  any  bodily  or  mental  effort, 
at  last  amounting  to  extreme  prostration  ;  an  aspect  of  listlessness  and  de- 
pression ;  marked  anaemia,  the  sclerotics  being  pearly  white ;  wasting,  but 
not  to  any  degree,  nor  is  it  always  observed,  while  there  is  often  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat,  the  subcutaneous  fat  being  in  some  cases 
very  abundant ;  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the  pulse  be- 
coming very  soft,  usually  weak,  and  compressible,  there  being  also  a 
tendency  to  giddiness  and  faintness,  sometimes  amounting  to  prolonged 
attacks  of  syncope,  and  to  palpitation  on  exertion,  with  breath lessn ess. 
Another  characteristic  feature  is  a  gradual  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
which  assumes  the  so-called  bronzed  appearance.  This  appears  at  very 
variable  periods  in  different  cases,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the  presence  of 
yellowish -brown  pigment-granules  in  the  rete  mucostnn,  or  occasionally  of 
pigment-cells.  Traces  of  pigment  may  also  be  found  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  with  pigment-granules  here  and  there  in  the  cutis. 
The  exact  hue  varies,  and  it  becomes  darker  by  degrees.  It  often  resem- 
bles that  of  a  mulatto,  but  may  be  simply  dingy  or  smoky,  brown,  yellowish- 
brown,  greenish-brown,  grayish-black,  or  almost  black.  It  extends  all 
over  the  body,  but  is  never  uniform  throughout,  usually  commencing  and 
being  most  marked  over  exposed  parts,  such  as  the  face  and  neck,  on  the 
upper  extremities,  in  the  axilla),  and  about  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  navel. 
It  shades  off  gradually,  but  where  the  skin  has  been  injured  or  irritated 
this  part  becomes  much  darker  and  presents  defined  margins.  The  palms 
and  soles  sometimes  exhibit  spots  of  pigment.  The  mucous  membranes  are 
also  discolored,  the  lips  in  some  instances  assuming  a  mulberry  hue,  or 
irregular  and  ill-defined  spots  and  patches  of  pigment  being  observed  upon 
them,  as  well  as  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  on  the  gums,  with  dark 
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streaks  opposite  the  angles  of  the  ruoiitb.  A  peculiar  pigment  has  also 
been  described  in  the  strtictnres  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
but  the  conjunctivae  always  remain  normal.  In  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms there  is  usually  more  or  leas  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  in  some  cases 
extremely  severe ;  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  retching,  or 
vomiting,  which  may  be  urgent  and  irrepressible.  Other  digestive  dis- 
orders are  also  common,  appetite  being  lost,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea  some- 
times sets  in,  though  constipation  is  the  rule.  The  tongue  is  usually  red 
and  moist.  Pain  in  the  loins  is  often  complained  of.  Frequently  one  or 
both  hypochondria  feel  tender,  and  Dr.  Greeuhow  has  noticed  sometimes 
a  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  if  they  were  instinctively  con- 
tracted to  protect  deepseated  parts  from  pressure. 

The  course  of  Addison's  disease  is  slow  and  chronic  as  a  rule,  but  it  is 
often  subject  to  remarkable  remission?,  with  improvement  in  the  symptoms, 
and  subsequent  exacerbations.  In  exceptional  instances  the  progress  is 
acute  and  rapid,  or  the  disease  may  be  latent  for  a  long  time,  and  then  run 
a  very  rapid  course.  Death  generally  results  from  gradual  asthenia,  there 
being  towards  the  close  frequent  sighing  or  yawning,  with  persistent  hic- 
cough. The  mind  is  in  many  cases  clear  to  the  last,  but  the  patient  may 
be  drowsy  or  semi-comatose,  or  grave  nervous  phenomena  may  arise.  The 
temperature  is  usually  low  throughout,  but  towards  the  close  it  falls  con- 
siderably, the  skin  being  cool  or  cold.  The  urine  is  often  diminished,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  and  deficient  in  solids. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  should  symptoms  of 
failing  health  and  cachexia  appear,  without  any  evident  organic  mischief 
to  account  for  this,  Addison's  disease  ought  to  be  remembered.  When 
the  bronzing  appears,  there  should  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  complaint. 

Pkognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  always  ending  fatally,  but  the 
duration  may  be  very  prolonged. 

Trkatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  promote  general  health  and 
strength  by  means  of  a  highly  nutritious  diet;  by  the  administration  of 
tonics,  especially  quinine,  tincture  of  steel,  or  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of 
iron,  strychnia,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  by  attention  to  hygienic  measures,  and 
by  maintaining  the  alimentary  canal  in  good  order.  Rest,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  bodily  and  mental  excitement,  are  also  important  elemenUs  Iq 
treatment.     Symptoms  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

ABDOMINAL  ANEURISM, 

The  most  important  form  of  abdominal  aneurism  wliich  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  aorta,  but 
an  aneurism  may  be  found  on  the  cieliac  axis  or  either  of  its  branches, 
especially  the  hepatic ;  on  either  of  the  mesenteric  or  renal  arteries,  or 
on  one  of  the  iliac  vessels.  For  the  pathology  and  auatomkal  characters 
of  this  condition  reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  on  thoracic 
aneurism. 

Symi>toms  and  Signs. — In  many  cases  the  only  clinical  indications  of 
abdominal  aneurism  consist  in  the  detection  of  a  tumor ^  presenting  the 
usual  physical  characters  of  an  aneurism.  Often,  however,  there  are  signs 
of  pressure  on  surrounding  structures,  local  morbid  sensations,  and  evi- 
dences of  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  In  some  instances  such  phe- 
nomena are  alone  present,  there  being  no  physical  signs  of  an  aneurism,  or 
only  such  as  are  very  obscure.  The  physical  characters  of  an  abdominal 
aneurismal  tumor  are  as  follows:  1.  It  is  usually  seated  in  some  part  of 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  but  frequently  projects  more  to  one  side  than  the 
other,  especially  towards  the  left.  Of  course  an  aneurism  may  occupy 
other  regions,  corresponding  to  the  particular  vessel  affected.  2.  As  a  rule 
the  shape  is  more  or  less  rounded,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  tumor 
yields  somewhat  on  being  compressed.  3.  Almost  always  the  aneurism  is 
quite  fixed  and  immovable,  being  unaffected  by  respiratory  movements, 
though  if  it  is  very  large  it  may  interfere  with  these  movements.  4.  One 
,  of  the  most  important  characters  is  the  presence  of  more  or  less  pnUation, 
synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole  usually,  but  sometimes  also  diastolic; 
distinctly  expansile  ;  tending  laterally  as  well  as  forwards,  and  not  uncom- 
monly more  towards  one  side  than  the  other;  and  occasionally  attended 
with  a  thrill.  5.  Percussion  reveals  dulnesSy  corresponding  to  the  extent 
of  the  tumor,  with  a  sense  of  much  resistance.  6.  In  many  cases  there  is 
a  systolic  murmur^  which  is  sometimes  very  loud  and  harsh,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  always  heard,  or  maybe  very  slight,  or  more  like  an  arterial  sound, 
and  occasionally  a  murmur  is  seated  beyond  the  aneurism.  There  is  never 
any  diastolic  bruit.  The  murmur  is  often  influenced  considerably  by  pos- 
ture and  pressure. 

There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand  notice. 
1.  The  signs  of  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  be  most  evident  in  the  back 
and  it  is  always  essential  to  make  careful  examination  in  this  region  should 
this  disease  be  suspected.    Sometimes  there  is  no  obvious  sign,  except  a 
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murmur  in  this  region.  2.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  size  of  an 
aneurism  and  the  degree  of  pulsation,  or  the  loudness  of  a  murmur. 
8.  Occasionally  the  tumor  is  movable;  and  not  uncommonly  both  pulsa- 
tion and  murmur  are  considerably  influenced  by  posture,  it  being  on  this 
account  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  in  different  positions.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  observe,  that  the  impulse  does  not  disappear  when  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  supported  by  the  hands.  4.  The 
physical  signs  may  change  considerably  during  the  progress  of  any  par- 
ticular case. 

The  prej^sure  symptoim  will  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  aneurism. 
Among  the  most  common  are  neuralgic  pains,  sometimes  extremely  severe, 
and  f^hooting  in  different  directions,  originating  in  pressure  upon  nerves, 
such  pressure  also  occasionally  causing  permanent  contraction  of  the  flexors 
of  the  hip  joint ;  deep  gnawing  pain,  from  erosion  of  the  vertebne ;  and  an- 
asarca of  one  or  both  legs,  with  distension  of  the  superficial  veins,  due  to 
pressure  on  the  vena  cava  or  on  one  of  the  iliac  veins.  In  some  cases 
micturition  is  affected  at  times,  and  albuminuria  may  be  induced  as  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  renal  veins.  Wasting  of  the  testis  has  been 
noticed,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  of  the  spermatic  artery.  Aneurism 
of  the  hepatic  artery  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  cause  of  jaundice 
and  ascites,  in  consequence  of  producing  pressure  upon  the  neighboring 
duct  and  portal  vein. 

In  some  instances  a  subjective  feeling  of  uncomfortable  pulsation  is  ex- 
perienced. The  alimentary  canal  is  often  out  of  order,  and  I  have  known 
obstinate  constipation  to  be  the  one  prominent  symptom  complained  of  in 
a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Patients  suflfering  from  this 
disease  frequently  look  well,  and  their  general  condition  is  often  satisfac- 
tory;  but  sometimes  they  present  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  indicating  pro- 
found illness  with  antemia,  even  when  there  are  no  distinct  physical  signs 
of  the  aneurism. 

DiAONOsLs. — The  chief  conditions  which  may  simulate  abdominal  aneu- 
rism  are:  1.  Simple  aortic  pulsation.  2.  The  pancreas  or  a  solid  tumor 
transmitting  an  impulse  from  the  aorta,  or  giving  rise  to  a  murmur  by 
pressing  upon  the  vessel.  3.  A  fluid  accumulation,  such  as  hepatic  ab- 
scess or  hydatid  tumor,  receiving  and  communicating  an  impulse  from  the 
aorta.  The  diflferential  diagnosis  must  be  founded  on  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  case  in  all  its  details,  as  regards  history,  symptoms,  and  phys- 
ical signs;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  all  the  conditions  just  men- 
tioned which  simulate  aneurism,  any  pulsation  observed  is  but  rarely  ex- 
pansile, while  both  it  and  any  murmur  which  may  be  audible  generally 
disappear  if  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  supported  on  the 
hands.  The  diagnosis  from  mere  aortic  pulsation  requires  a  few  words  of 
special  comment.  The  chief  facts  in  favor  of  this  condition  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  pulsation  is  generally  seated  in  the  epigastrium.     2.  It  is 
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observed  most  commonly  either  in  highly  nervous  and  ansemic  persons,  es- 
pecially women  or  in  very  thin  individuals,  or  in  those  who  suffer  much 
from  chronic  dyspepsia.  3.  There  are  no  signs  of  pressure,  nor  is  there 
any  pain  or  tenderness  as  a  rule.  4.  The  impulse  is  scarcely  ever  expan- 
sile and  lateral,  but  merely  tends  in  a  forward  direction,  and  is  never  at- 
tended with  a  thrill  ;  there  is  no  increase  in  dulness,  or  any  evident  tumor; 
and  if  a  murmur  is  present,  it  is  soft  and  blowing  or  whiffing  in  quality, 
but  never  harsh  or  loud.  Some  cases  are  difficult  to  diagnose  with  cer- 
tainty, and  then  their  progress  must  be  watched,  and  the  effects  of  treat- 
ment observed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  exist  without 
giving  rise  to  any  physical  signs.  Occasionally,  also,  it  presents  the  char- 
acters of  a  solid  tumor,  having  neither  pulsation  nor  bruit.  If  obscure 
abdominal  symptoms  are  complained  of,  particularly  deep  pain  near  the 
spine,  and  especially  if  there  are  at  the  same  time  indications  that  the 
constitution  is  gravely  disturbed,  aneurism  should  be  thought  of,  and  care- 
ful phyi<lcal  examination  carried  out  repeatedly  over  the  back  as  well  as  in 
front  of  the  abdomen. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  previously  stated  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  internal  aneurism  (Vol.  II,  page  85),  it  is  necessary 
to  allude  to  a  special  method  introduced  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  viz.,  the  rapid-pressure  treatment,  first  employed  by  Dr. 
William  Murray,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  plan  consists  in  keeping 
the  patient  well  under  chloroform,  applying  a  tourniquet  over  the  aorta 
above  the  tumor^  and  maintaining  steady  and  constant  pressure  until  all 
pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  aneurism  on  removing  the  tourniquet.  The 
blood  coagulates  in  the  sac,  and  afterwards  collateral  circulation  is  set  up. 
The  results  of  this  treatment  have  certainly  been  such  as  to  commend  its 
adoption  in  appropriate  cases,  if  other  measures  do  no  not  appear  to  be 
followed  by  good  effects.  If  the  aneurism  is  situated  high  up,  distal  pres- 
sure may  possibly  be  of  service.  TuffnelTs  method  has  proved  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  abdominal  aneurism. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  often  calling  for  interference  in  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  it  is  best  relieved  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  Posture  may 
influence  considerably  the  severity  of  the  pain.  It  is  highly  important  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  acting 
regularly  by  means  of  mild  aperients.  A  belladonna  plaster  may  be  worn 
constantly  over  the  aneurism. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  UBINABT  OBOANS, 

Clinical  Characters. 

1.  The  morbid  sen^aiions  connected  with  the  urinary  organs  may  be  re- 
ferred to  one  or  both  lumbar  regions,  to  the  course  of  the  ureters,  to  the 
hypogastrium,  or  to  some  part  of  the  urethra.  They  chiefly  include  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pain,  tenderness,  uneasiness,  a  sense  of  fulness  or  tension, 
heat  or  burning  along  the  urethra,  and  itching  or  tickling  at  the  end  of 
the  penis.  With  respect  to  pain,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  increased  by  movement  of  the  body,  especially  by  sudden  jolts,  as  after 
walking,  jumping,  riding,  or  driving;  if  it  is  affected  by  the  act  of  mic- 
turition, being  either  relieved  or  intensified,  or  even  only  complained  of 
during  or  after  this  act;  and  if  it  is  influenced  by  any  articles  of  food  or 
drink.  Not  uncommonly  a  sympathetic  pain  is  felt  running  along  the 
spermatic  cord  to  the  testis,  and  this  organ  may  be  retracted. 

2.  The  act  of  micturition  is  frequently  disturbed.  The  principal  devia- 
tions are  a  too  frequent  or  almost  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  sometimes 
coming  on  suddenly,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  retain  the  urine  for  an 
instant,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  combined  with  more  or  less  dysuria 
or  strangury  ;  simple  dyauria^  or  diflBculty  of  micturition,  even  to  complete 
retention  ;  and  incontinence,  the  urine  coming  away  involuntarily,  either 
constantly  or  only  at  times,  and  especially  at  night  during  sleep.  The 
stream  of  urine  may  present  abnormal  characters.  The  amount  passed 
may  also  vary  greatly  from  the  standard  of  health,  being  either  dinrinished 
more  or  less  to  actual  suppression — oliguria,  and  anuria  or  ischuria ;  or 
increased. 

3.  Important  symptoms  which  are  frequently  associated  with  certain 
urinary  affections  result  from  the  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  which  they 
induce,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  dropsy,  and  the  phenomena 
grouped  under  the  term  urcemia.  The  latter  condition  will  be  presently 
discusv<ed  in  detail. 

4.  When  the  kidney  is  enlarged,  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
by  causing  pressure  upon  adjoining  structures. 

5.  Rupture  of  any  portion  of  the  urinary  apparatus  will  occasion  serious 
consequences,  especially  when  this  event  is  followed  by  extravasation  of 
urine. 

Physical  Examination. 

Physical  examination  in  connection  with  the  urinary  organs  includes : 
1.  Examination  of  the  urine.     2.  Investigation  for  renaltumor.    3.  Exami* 
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nation  directed  to  the  bladder  and  urethra,  by  external  methods,  by  the  use 
of  the  catheter,  sound,  or  endoscope ;  and  through  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
For  an  account  of  the  special  examination  of  the  bladder  and  urethra 
reference  must  be  made  to  surgical  treatises,  but  it  will  be  desirable  to 
point  out  in  this  work  the  physical  signs  of  a  distended  bladder.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  cases  of  renal  disease  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  examine  the  heart  and  arterieSy  and  to  make  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

I.    EXAMINATION   OF  THE   URINE. 

Examination  of  the  urine  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  is 
even  at  the  present  day  but  too  much  neglected  in  ordinary  practice.  It 
gives  valuable  information  in  other  affections  besides  those  directly 
associated  with  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  the  succeeding  remarks  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  ccmcise  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  the  clinical  inves- 
tigation of  this  excretion  must  be  conducted,  much  of  which  has  been 
condensed  from  Dr.  William  Roberts's  most  valuable  work.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  a  previous  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  urine  in  health,  as  well  as  of  its  chemical  composition,  with 
the  average  proportion  of  its  chief  constituents,  and  the  main  physiological 
variations  to  which  they  are  liable;  the  changes  which  the  urine  undergoes 
on  standing  after  its  discharge  must  also  be  remembered. 

1.   General  Examination, 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  any  specimen  of  urine  is  to  observe  its 
physical  characters,  including  color  and  general  aspect,  degree  of  clearness 
or  turbidity,  consistence,  characters  of  the  froth  on  shaking,  odor,  specific 
gravity,  and  presence  or  absence  of  any  deposit.  It  is  often  of  much 
importance  to  measure  the  quantity  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
when  taking  the  specific  gravity  or  making  quantitative  analyses  a  speci- 
men from  a  mixture  of  the  whole  of  this  urine  should  be  employed.  Then 
the  reaction  should  be  taken,  this  being  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
urine  has  been  passed,  by  means  of  turmeric,  and  blue,  green,  or  violet- 
tinted  litmus-papers.  Should  the  urine  be  alkaline,  it  is  requisite  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  due  to  fixed  alkali  or  to  ammonia,  which  is  proved 
by  drying  the  test-paper  in  the  open  air,  when,  if  the  alkalinity  depends 
on  ammonia,  this  evaporates  and  the  paper  is  restored  to  its  original  color. 
Further,  it  is  very  important,  should  the  urine  be  ammoniacal,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  discharged  in  this  condition,  or  if  the  presence  of  ammonia 
results  from  subsequent  decomposition,  and  how  soon  this  substance  is 
produced.  The  specific  gravity  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  uritiometer^ 
care  being  taken  that  the  instrument  does  not  touch  the  sides  or  bottom 
of  the  glass  containing  the  urine,  and  that  the  number  on  the  stem  which 
represents  the  density  is  read  off  by  looking  at  it  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid. 
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2.  Chetnical  Examination. 

This  is  carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining :  a.  The  presence  and 
proportion  of  certain  normal  constituents  of  urine,  especially  urea,  uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  b.  The  presence 
and  quantity  of  abnormal  organic  ingredients,  chiefly  bile,  albumen,  sugar, 
pus,  and  fat.  c.  The  nature  of  any  deposit,  d.  The  existence  of  various 
substances  introduced  into  the  body  from  without,  such  as  lead  or  arsenic. 
It  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  tests  employed  for  the  most  important  of 
these  materials. 

1.  Urea. — The  qualitative  test  for  urea  consists  in  adding  pure  nitric 
acid  to  some  urine  carefully  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  water-bath, 
when  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea  is  thrown  down,  the 
crystals  of  which  appear  under  the  microscope  as  flat  rhombic  or  hex- 
agonal plates. 

Quantitative  Kstimation. — An  approximate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  urea  excreted  daily,  suflicient  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes,  is  ob- 
tained by  collecting  the  whole  of  the  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four 
hour,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixed  specimen,  provided  it  does 
not  contain  sugar  or  albumen.  A  table  has  been  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Haughton  showing  the  relations  between  the  quantity  of  urine,  its  specific 
gravity,  and  the  amount  of  urea.  For  accurate  determination  the  volu- 
metric method  of  Liebig  is  that  generally  employed.  It  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  urea  forms  with  mercuric  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  definite  com- 
position. For  this  process  three  solutions  are  required,  viz.:  1.  One  con- 
sisting of  a  volume  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  barytic  nitrate  with  two 
volumes  of  saturated  baryta-water.  2.  A  standard  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate.  3.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  about  gr.  xx  to  2j-  A 
measured  quantity  of  the  urine  is  first  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  the 
baryta  solution,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  sulphates  and  phosphates,  which 
are  then  separated  by  filtration,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  filtrate  being  further 
tested  in  order  to  see  that  these  ingrc<iients  are  entirely  removed,  and  if 
they  are  not,  more  baryta  solution  must  be  added.  A  certain  quantity  of 
the  filtrate  is  then  taken, and  the  mercurial  solution  very  cautiously  dropped 
into  it  from  a  graduated  burette,  until  it  begins  to  become  turbid,  the 
amount  required  to  produce  this  effect  being  noted  down.  No  precipitate 
falls  until  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  present  has  been  decomposed,  and 
the  quantity  required  for  this  purpose  must  be  subtracted  in  the  subsequent 
calculations  from  the  total  volume  added.  As  soon  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
the  mercurial  solution  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  in  freely  at  first,  and  after- 
wards again  gradually,  the  mixture  being  stirred  witb  a  glass  rod.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  the  whole  of  the  urea  has  been  precipitated,  a 
little  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  is  placed  on  a  white  porcelain  sur- 
face, and  a  drop  of  the  precipitated  mixture  added  to  it  by  the  aid  of  a 
glass  rod.  As  soon  as  a  yellow  tinge  is  thus  produced,  it  indicates  that  the 
whole  of  the  urea  has  been  thrown  down.    The  matter  then  becomes 
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merely  one  of  calculation,  the  mercurial  solution  being  of  such  a  strength 
that  each  cubic  centimeter  used  ajter  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides 
corresponds  to  0.01  gram  of  urea. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  urea  quantitatively  has  recently  found 
favor,  viz.,  Davy's  method,  modified  by  Dr.  Russell  and  Mr.  West,  which 
is  founded  on  the  decomposition  of  urea  by  the  hypobroraites,  aud  the  liber- 
ation of  nitrogen.  For  carrying  out  this  process  a  special  apparatus  is 
required,  convenient  forms  of  which  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Apjohu  and 
Mr.  Black  ley.  A  solution  is  prepared  containing  100  grams  of  caustic 
soda  and  25  cc.  of  bromine  in  250  cc.  of  water,  and  the  nitrogen  which  is 
liberated  when  a  measured  quantity  of  this  solution  acts  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  urine  is  collected,  and  the  proportion  of  urea  present  can  be 
calculated  therefrom. 

2.  Uric  Acid. — The  test  for  the  presence  of  uric  acid  is  to  place  a  little 
of  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  it  on  a  porcelain  dish,  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  evaporate  over  a  spirit-lamp  until  a  yellowish-red  residue  is 
left,  and  finally  touch  this  when  cold  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  solution 
of  caustic  ammonia.  A  characteristic  bright-violet  color  is  immediately 
brought  out,  due  to  the  production  of  murexid.  To  obtain  the  acid  from 
urine,  it  is  requisite  to  add  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  to 
a  specimen  of  this  fluid,  and  to  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
uric  acid  is  then  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  tested  as 
above.  This  is  also  the  method  usually  followed  for  its  quantitative  eMi' 
maiion,  though  it  is  not  very  accurate,  a  measured  quantity  of  urine  being 
taken,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  is  afterwards 
dried  and  again  weighed. 

3.  Inoijgamc  Acids.  —With  regard  to  the  inorganic  acids,  it  can  only 
be  stated  that  phosphoric  acid  is  best  recognized  by  the  ammonio-magnesian 
test,  hydrochloric  acid  by  argentic  nitrate,  and  sulphuric  acid  by  barvtic 
nitrate.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  substances  presents  so  many 
practical  difliculties,  and  their  proportion  is  liable  to  so  many  variations 
from  different  causes,  that  its  consideration  would  be  quite  beyond  the 
province  of  this  work. 

4.  Albumen. — The  two  most  reliable  tests  for  albumen  are  heat  and 
nitric  acid,  by  which  this  material  is  coagulated  and  precipitated. 

a.  The  heat  test  is  best  performed  by  placing  some  urine  in  a  test-tube, 
and  heating  its  upper  portion  by  means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  this  being  then 
compared  with  the  lower  part,  and  thus  the  slightest  opalescence  can  be 
detected.  There  are  some  important  precautions  to  be  observed.  1.  It  is 
essential  to  see  that  the  urine  is  acid,  and  should  it  be  alkaline  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  must  be  added.  2.  The  portion  of  urine  employed  should  be 
quite  transparent  and  clear,  and  if  there  is  any  permanent  turbidity,  the 
urine  ought  to  be  filtered  ;  when  this  is  due  to  urates,  however,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  pass  the  tube  two  or  three  times  along  the  flame,  by  which 
these  urates  are  immediately  dissolved,  and  then  the  upper  part  may  be 
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further  heated.  3.  The  portion  which  is  being  tested  must  be  boiled, 
because,  when  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  small,  it  is  only  then  that 
cloudiness  is  observed.  The  rapidity  of  coagulation  is  in  proportion  to  ihe 
quantity  of  albumen  present.  4.  After  heating,  it  is  well  to  add  a  drop  or 
two  of  nitric  acid,  because,  if  the  urine  is  only  faintly  acid,  earthy  phos- 
phates may  be  precipitated  and  thus  give  rise  to  turbidity.  These  salts, 
however,  are  immediately  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

b.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  cold  urine  is,  with  certain  precautions, 
a  very  delicate  test  for  albumen.  The  best  plan  is  to  place  some  urine  in 
a  test-tube,  incline  the  latter,  and  gradually  pour  strong  acid  down  along 
its  inner  surface,  so  that  from  its  higher  specific  gravity  the  acid  may  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  without  mixing.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
to  put  some  acid  in  the  tube,  and  pour  the  urine  upon  this.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  two  liquids  more  or  less  turbidity  is  observed,  which  grad- 
ually spreads  upwards  through  the  stratum  of  urine.  The  chief  fallacies 
with  regard  to  the  nitric  acid  test  are  as  follows :  1.  If  only  a  very  little 
acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  the  albumen  may  not  be  precipitated  at  all ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  considerable  quantity  is  suddenly  mixed  with 
it,  the  same  result  may  follow,  even  though  there  is  much  albumen  present. 
2.  Cloudiness  may  not  be  observed  for  two  or  three  minutes  if  the  propor- 
tion of  albumen  is  very  small,  and  therefore  the  contiguous  strata  must  be 
watched  for  this  period.  3.  If  the  urine  is  highly  concentrated,  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid  is  liable  to  cause  precipitation  of  urates ;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  cloudiness  begins  at  the  surface  of  the  urine,  and  extends 
downwards,  while  heat  dissolves  the  precipitate  instantly.  4.  When  there 
is  great  excess  of  urea,  nitric  acid  may  cause  its  precipitation,  but  this 
occurs  very  slowly,  and  the  deposit  is  crystalline.  5.  Opalescence  of  urine 
may  be  due  to  the  patient  taking  cubebs  or  copaiba,  and  this  is  sometimes 
increased  by  adding  nitric  acid.  These  ingredients  are  recognized  by  their 
odor,  and  by  the  effects  of  heat,  which  diminishes  the  opalescence,  and 
prevents  any  turbidity  with  nitric  acid. 

Quantitative  Examination. — For  ordinary  clinical  purposes,  a  sufficiently 
exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  albumen  present  in  a  specimen  of  urine 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  to  some  of  this  fluid  in  a 
test-tube,  boiling,  and  then  setting  the  specimen  aside  until  the  coagulated 
particles  have  all  subsided,  when  the  depth  of  the  deposit  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  urine,  the  proportion  being  expressed  as  "  almost 
solid,"  },  J,  I,  ith,  etc.,  or  as  mere  "  cloudiness  "  or  "  a  trace."  Sometimes 
the  precipitate  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  which  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  albumen  in  urine  has  been 
introduced  by  Dr.  William  Roberts,  which  he  terms  the  dilution  method. 
It  consists  in  diluting  the  albuminous  urine  with  water,  until  it  gives  a 
faint  but  distinct  reaction  with  nitric  acid  in  between  half  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  contact  of  the  acid.     Each  dilution  with  an 
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equal  volume  of  water  is  counted  as  a  "degree  of  albumen,"  and  such  de- 
gree corresponds  to  0.0034  per  cent.,  or  0.0148  grain  per  fluid  ounce  ;  from 
this  the  total  amount  of  albumen  may  be  calculated.  The  operation  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  should  be  performed  in  daylight. 

The  effect  of  albumen  on  the  polarization  of  light  has  also  been  made 
use  of  to  determine  its  quantity  in  urine. 

Before  estimating  the  amount  of  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents,  it 
is  requisite  to  remove  any  albumen  present,  by  carefully  acidulating  vrith 
acetic  acid,  heating /ms<  to  the  boiling  point,  and  filtering. 

5.  Sugar. — Grape-sugar  is  the  variety  met  with  in  urine.  It  has  been 
stated  by  many  observers  to  be  present  in  healthy  urine,  but  if  such  is  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  of  no  conse- 
quence from  a  clinical  point  of  view. 

Before  proceeding  to  test  for  sugar,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  that  there 
is  no  albumen  present  in  the  urine,  and  should  there  be  any,  it  must  first 
be  j];ot  rid  of.  It  has  been  recommended  to  filter  urine  thoroughly  through 
animal  charcoal  before  testing  for  sugar,  and  especially  before  estimating 
its  quantity. 

Qualitative  Tests. — 1.  Reduction  Test. — This  is  by  far  the  most  reliable, 
and  it  depends  upon  the  power  which  grape-sugar  possesses  of  reducing 
certain  metallic  oxides  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation,  or  to  the  metallic 
state.  A  salt  of  copper  is  usually  employed,  cupric  oxide  being  reduced 
to  cuprous  oxide,  which  falls  as  a  precipitate.  There  are  two  chief  modi- 
fications of  the  test,  viz.,  Trommer's  and  Fehling*s.  a.  Trommers. — A 
drop  or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  added  to  some  of  the 
urine  in  a  test-tube,  and  then  about  half  its  bulk  of  liquor  potiissiB^  care 
being  taken  that  sufficient  of  the  latter  is  added  to  dissolve  all  the  copper 
salt.  On  boiling  this  mixture,  which  should  be  quite  clear  and  free  from 
any  precij)itate,  and  of  a  bluish  or  bluish-green  color,  an  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate of  cuprous  oxide  falls,  which  subsequently  changes  to  reddish- 
brown.  This  method  is  for  several  reasons  unsatisfactory,  and  Fehling's 
is  much  more  reliable,  h.  Fehling^s. — Here  a  standard  solution  is  made 
use  of,  composed  of  cupric  sulphate  (40  grams),  potassic  tartrate  (160 
grams),  liquor  sodce  of  sp.  gr.  1.12  (750  grams),  with  distiUed  witter 
to  1154.5  cubic  centimeters.  This  solution  is  very  prone  to  decompose, 
racemic  acid  being  produced  from  the  tartaric,  which  also  possesses  the 
power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide,  and  therefore  the  test  liquid  .should  be 
always  kept  in  completely- filled  and  thoroughly-stoppered  bottles,  in  a 
cool  and  dark  place.  The  proper  mode  of  using  this  test  solution  is  as 
follows:  A  drachm  or  two  is  placed  in  a  tube,  and  heated  over  the  spirit- 
lamp  until  it  boils  ;  if  any  decomposition  has  taken  place,  a  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide  will  be  thrown  down  in  one  or  two  minutes,  and  should  this 
happen,  the  test  solution  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  fresh 
specimen.  When  the  solution  is  satisfactory,  if  the  urine  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  considerable  aanouid  of  sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  it  is  to  be  added 
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while  the  solution  is  boiling,  when  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide 
falls  immediately,  and  if  more  urine  is  added  the  deposit  becomes  yellow. 
Care  must  be  taken  under  these  circumstances  not  to  add  too  much  urine, 
as  great  excess  of  sugar  will  cause  the  precipitate  to  be  redissolved,  pro- 
ducing a  clear  yellow  solution.  If  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
sugar  present,  the  urine  must  be  poured  in  until  nearly  as  much  as  the 
quantity  of  test-solution  employed  has  been  added,  but  on  no  account 
must  the  quantity  exceed  an  equal  bulk.  The  mixture  is  again  to  be 
boiled,  when,  if  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  present,  it  assumes  an  intense 
opaque  yellowish-green  appearance,  and  slowly  a  bright-yellow  deposit 
subsides.  If  there  is  no  immediate  precipitation,  the  mixture  must  be  set 
aside  in  a  warm  place  to  cool  gradually,  when,  if  only  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  sugar  is  present,  the  liquid  by  degrees  loses  its  transparency, 
and  assumes  a  light-greenish  opacity  or  milkiness,  which  is  quite  charac- 
teristic (W.  Roberts).  It  is  highly  important  to  avoid  boiling  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  while  uric  acid  and  other 
urinary  constituents  have  the  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  after  pro- 
longed boiling. 

Dr.  Pavy  employs  a  modification  of  Fehling's  solution,  which  is  more 
stable,  and  which  contains  the  following  ingredients:  Sulphate  of  copper, 
320  grains;  potaSsk  tartrate^  640  grains;  caustic  potash,  1280  grains;  dis- 
tilled water,  20  fluid  ounces. 

2.  Moore* s  Test, — This  test  consists  in  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the 
supected  urine  and  of  liquor  potassce  in  a  test-tube,  and  boiling  the  upper 
portion.  A  change  of  color  is  observed  to  a  more  or  less  deep  brown  ;  or, 
if  there  is  much  sugar  present,  it  may  even  become  almost  black.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  reliable  test,  for  it  cannot  detect  small  quantities  of  sugar ; 
while  urine  which  is  concentrated  and  high-colored,  or  which  contains  ex- 
cess of  phosphates  or  much  albumen,  will  become  darkened  on  boiling 
with  liquor  potassie,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  markedly  albu- 
minous urine,  if  the  liquor  potassic  should  have  become  impregnated  with 
lead  from  having  been  kept  in  glass  bottles. 

3.  Femientcdion  Test, — A  small  quantity  of  German  yeast  is  placed  in  a 
test-tube,  which  is  then  filled  with  the  urine,  inverted  over  a  shallow  dish 
or  saucer  containing  some  of  the  same  liquid,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  for  some  hours.  If  sugar  is  present  fermentation  goes  on,  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  set  free  and  collects  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  gradually 
expelling  the  urine.  The  gas  may  be  tested  by  a  lighted  taper.  This  is 
not  a  delicate  test.  Dr.  William  Roberts  makes  use  of  the  loss  of  specific 
(gravity  in  the  urine  after  having  undergone  this  process,  both  for  indica- 
ting the  presence  of  sugar  and  its  amount. 

4.  HassalFs  Test. — Dr.  Hassall  considers  the  growth  of  the  yeast-plant 
(iorula  cerevisice)  in  urine,  visible  on  microscopic  examination,  as  certain 
evidence  of  the  presence  or  sugar.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
test  is  very  practicable. 
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Quuiitltative  Estimation, — As  regards  diabetic  urine,  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  passed  daily,  the  specific  gravity  will  give  au  approximate 
idea  of  the  proportion  discharged.  For  accurate  analysis,  however,  the 
following  are  the  chief  methods  adopted.  1.  Volumetric  analysis.  10  cc 
of  Fehling's  solution  are  placed  jn  a  flask  and  boiled,  and  8ome  of  the 
urine,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  is  added  by  degrees  from  a  graduated 
burette,  until  the  blue  color  has  entirely  disappeared,  which  can  be  ob- 
served by  holding  the  flask  between  the  eye  and  the  light  after  each  addi- 
tion, allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  minute,  so  that  the  sediment  may  subside. 
The  above  amount  of  the  test  solution  is  decomposed  by  one  grain  of  sugar, 
and  from  this  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  may  be  determined. 
2.  Differential-density  method.  The  loss  of  density  in  the  urine  after  fer- 
mentation is  considered  by  Dr.  William  Roberts  as  giving  very  accurate 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present.  Each  degree  of  density 
lost  corresponds  to  one  grain  of  sugar  in  every  fluid  ounce  of  urine.  3. 
The  polariseope  is  sometimes  employed  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
provided  the  urine  is  transparent,  this  being  determined  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  to  the  right, 

6.  Bile. — The  following  are  the  chief  tests  which  are  practiced  for  the 
detection  of  bile  in  the  urine : 

1.  Gmelin's  Test. — This  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
presence  of  bile  pigments.  It  consists  in  bringing  strong  nitric  acid  into 
contact  with  the  urine,  when,  if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colors  is  de- 
veloped, from  green  to  violet,  blue,  and  finally  to  red,  which  soon  disap- 
pears. These  changes  in  color  are  due  to  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  urin- 
ary pigments.  The  green  color  is  the  most  characteristic,  being  dependeot 
upon  the  formation  of  biliverdin,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  red- 
dish tint  is  brought  out  by  nitric  acid  in  most  specimens  of  urine,  while  if 
much  indican  is  present,  a  blue  or  violet  or  even  a  green  color  may  be 
developed. 

This  test  may  be  performed  either  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  the  urine 
and  acid  separately  on  a  white  porcelain  surface,  and  then  causing  them 
to  come  into  contact;  or  by  pouring  a  little  nitric  acid  into  a  test-tube, 
and,  holding  this  in  an  oblique  position,  allowing  the  urine  to  run  gently 
down  its  interior,  so  that  it  may  fall  on  to  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The 
succession  of  colors  is  observed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  The 
urine  may  be  placed  in  the  tube  first,  and  the  acid  poured  in  gradually, 
so  as  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Other  oxidizing  agents  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  green  color  in  urine  containing  bile  pigment.  Dr.  W,  G.  Smith 
has  advocated  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  one  or  two  drops  of  which  are 
allowed  to  trickle  down  on  to  the  surface  of  the  urine  contained  in  a  test- 
tube. 

2.  Petienkofer^s  Test — By  this  method  the  hiU  adds  are  detected.     The 
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test  depends  upon  the  development  of  a  deep-purple  color  when  these 
acids  are  acted  upon  by  cane-sugar  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  reac- 
tion is,  however,  for  several  reasons  most  unreliable  when  applied  to  urine, 
and  the  bile  acids  must  be  separated  from  the  urine  by  a  complicated  pro- 
cess, should  it  be  needful  to  carry  this  out. 

Ordinarily  Pettenkofer's  test  is  practiced  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 
(a.)  Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  some  of  the  liquid  to  be 
examined,  contained  in  a  test-tube,  until  the  bile  acids,  which  are  first  pre- 
cipitated, are  redissolved.  Then  a  small  lump  of  sugar  or  a  drop  of  syrup 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  mixture,  when  a  series  of  colors  is  observed, 
from  pink  to  red,  and  finally  to  purple.  (6.)  Mix  a  drop  of  concentrated 
syrup  with,  or  dissolve  a  fragment  of,  loaf  sugar  in  a  little  of  the  fluid 
placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish  ;  then  add  about  an  equal  volume  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  finally  heat  moderately.  The  change  of  color  to  red,  and 
afterwards  to  purple,  will  be  developed. 

3.  Microscopic  Examination, 

The  objects  which  may  be  discovered  in  urine  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope include:  a.  Extraneoua  materials,  such  as  fragments  of  cotton-wool 
or  flax,  hairs,  woody  fibres,  starch-granules,  or  oil-globules.  6.  Unorgan- 
ized particles,  crystalline  or  amorphous,  including  chiefly  uric  acid  and 
urates,  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates,  cystin,  xanthin,  leucin,  and  tyrosin. 
c.  Organized  bodies,  namely,  renal  or  other  epithelium,  renal  casts,  blood- 
corpuscles,  pus-cells,  cancer-cells,  fragments  of  hydatids,  pigment,  fat, 
spermatozoa,  or  low  vital  organisms,  including  vibriones,  mould  fungus, 
torulae,  and  sarcina?.  In  order  to  examine  urinary  deposits  microscopically, 
a  quantity  of  the  urine  must  be  set  aside  in  a  conical  or  cylindrical  glass, 
the  supernatant  fluid  being  poured  off*  after  standing  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  a  drop  of  the  sediment  then  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  or  this 
may  be  taken  up  by  means  of  the  pipette.  Not  uncommonly  the  micro- 
scope is  also  employed  to  examine  deposits  formed  during  chemical  reac- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  chemical  reagents  on  objects 
observed  under  the  microscope  sometimes  give  valuable  information. 

4.  Examination  of  Urinary  Deposits. 

It  will  be  expedient  now  to  consider  deposits  in  urine  separately,  and 

to  describe  the  chief  characters  by  which  those  ordinarily  met  with  are 

recognized.     In  examining  such  deposits,  certain  general  characters  must 

first  be  noticed,  viz.,  their  amount,  color,  and  general  a8{>ect;  mode  of 

aggregation  and  deposition,  whether  amorphous,  crystalline,  or  flocculent; 

and  their  apparent  density  and  manner  of  precipitation,  which  may  be 

observed  by  shaking  up  some  of  the  specimen,  and  then  allowing  it  to 

stand.     Next  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  of  nitric  and 

a^ietic  acids,  and  of  liquor  potassiB,  in  order  to  test  whether  they  are  soluble 
18 
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by  these  agents.  Finally  some  of  the  sediment  must  be  examined  mierth 
scopically.  The  principal  urinary  deposits,  with  their  main  characters,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Uric  Acid, — Urine  which  deposits  this  substance  is  always  very  acid. 
Generally  the  uric  acid  is  mixed  with  urates,  and  forms  some  time  after 

the  discharge  of  the  urine.  To  the  naked  eye 
it  is  presented  as  more  or  less  brown  or  brown- 
ish-red crystals,  either  forming  a  superficial 
film,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or 
falling  as  a  heavy  reddish  deposit.  The 
crystals  are  not  soluble  by  heat  or  dilute 
acids,  but  they  are  dissolved  by  strong  alka- 
lies. Chemically  they  may  be  recognized  by 
the  murexid  iesL  Microscopically  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  cobr  and  form,  the 
latter  being  primarily  that  of  a  rhombic 
prism  or  lozenge  with  pointed  ends ;  but  the 
crystals  present  numerous  diversities  in  shape, 
becoming  ovoid  or  oval  tablets,  barrel -shaped,  quadrangular,  cubes,  hexag- 
onal, rod-like,  stellate,  rosette-like,  etc.  If  a  drop  of  liquor  potasste  is 
added,  they  are  dissolved  at  once,  but  may  be  repreci  pita  ted  as  hexago- 
nal plates  by  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  acid, 

2.  Urates, — These  are  very  common  urinary  deposits,  even  in   health. 
As  a  rule  they  appear  as  amorphous  uratcsy  which  consist  of  the  salts  of 
potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime  in  variable  proportions.     The  conditions 
favorable  to  their  deposit  are  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  very  acid  reaction 
of  the  urine,  and  a  low  temperature  of  the  air.     They  form  more  or  less 
speedily  after  the  discharge  of  the  urine.     The  precipitate  is  quite  amor- 
phous, pulverulent,  and  loose;  sinks  with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  presents 
a  variable  color,  such  as  milky,  fawn,  orange,  pink,  deep  red,  or  purplish, 
owing  to  the  urates  carrying  down  the  urinary  pigments.     A  film  forms 
on  the  surface  and  sides  of  the  containing  glass.     Heat  dissolves  the  pre- 
cipitate very  speedily  and  completely,  and  liquor  potasscB  produces  the 
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a.  Amorphous  urates.    6.  Crystals  of  urate  of  soda.    c.  Hedgehog  crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 

d.  Urate  of  ammonia. 


game  effect.    Microscopically  it  appears  as  minute  amorphous  granules  of 
variable  size,  and  more  or  less  dark  and  opaque.  (Fig.  22,  a.)     Urates  of 
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soda  and  ammonia  are  occasionally  deposited  in  a  ciysialline  form,  the 
former  as  a  whitish  or  yellowish  sediment,  which  sinks  rapidly,  and  usually 
forms  in  the  bladder ;  the  latter  generally  as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  in 
urine  which  has  decomposed  and  become  strongly  ammoniacal.  They 
appear  under  the  microscope  as  globular,  dark,  opaque  particles,  from 
which  project  spiny  crystals,  straight  or  curved.  (Fig.  22,  c.)  Urate  of 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  dumb-bells.  (Fig.  22,  d,) 

3.  Oxalate  of  Lime, — This  forms  but  a  very  slight,  colorless  deposit, 
usually  in  highly-colored  and  acid  urine.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  lines  on 
the  interior  of  the  containing  glass,  while  the  sediment  is  described  by 
Dr.  William  Roberts  as  consisting  of  two  parts — a  soft,  pale-gray,  mucus- 
like portion  at  the  bottom,  and  overlying  this  a  snow-white,  denser  layer, 
with  an  undulating  but  sharply-limited  surface.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  not 
disijolved  by  heat,  acetic  acid,  or  liquor  potansiz,  but  is  speedily  soluble  in 
mineral  axiid».  It  crystallizes  either  in  the  form  of  minute  octahedra,  very 
short  in  one  axis,  or  of  pyramids  ;  or  as  biconcave,  circular,  or  oval  disks, 
with  rounded  margins.     Under  the  microscope  the  former  vary  in  appear- 
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Oxalate  of  lime.— a.  Octahedra  and  pjramids.    h.  Dumb-bells  and  ovoids. 

ance  according  to  their  position,  but  commonly  they  present  a  charac- 
teristic envelope-like  appearance,  exhibiting  a  square  surface  crossed 
diagonally  by  two  lines.  (Fig.  23,  a.)  The  latter  are  presented  as  dumb- 
bells, or  as  ovoids  and  circles.  (Fig.  23,  6.) 

4.  Phosphates, — These  are  deposited  in  alkaline  urine  as  a  rule,  but 
occasionally  in  that  which  is  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  They  are  not  dis- 
solved by  boiling,  which  even  increases  the  precipitate,  giving  rise  to  tur- 
bidity, and  causing  the  phosphates  to  fall  in  flakes.  A  drop  of  nitric  acid 
dissolves  them  instantly.  Three  varieties  of  phosphates  are  met  with  as 
urinary  deposits :  a.  Amorphoiia  phosphaie  of  lime — Bone-earth.  This  occurs 
as  a  whitish,  light,  flocculent  sediment,  accompanied  with  a  superficial 
iridescent  film.  Microscopically  it  presents  irregular  groups  or  patches  of 
minute  pale  granules,  b.  Crystallized  phosphate  of  lime — Stellar  phosphate. 
Of  rare  occurrence,  the  crystals  assume  very  various  forms,  but  most  of 
them  resemble  crystalline  rods  or  needles,  either  distinct  or  grouped  in 
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various  ways.  (Fig.  24,  a.)     c.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  ukognesia — Triple 
pho^hate.     This  is  the  mo^t  common  form  of  phosphatic  deposit,  being 
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a.  Stellar  phoephates.    h.  Triple  phosphates. 
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generally  mixed  with  the  amorphous  phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  quite 
white,  while  brilliant  colorless  crystals  are  seen  forming  a  film  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  urine,  and  studding  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  crystals  are  usually  very  characteristic,  appearing  as  triangular 
prisms  with  bevelled  ends ;  but  the  primary  form  is  liable  to  numerous 
variations.  (Fig.  24,  h.) 

5.  Carbonate  of  lime  occasionally  falls  as  an  amorphous  deposit,  along 
with  phosphates ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  now  and  then  presented  in  the  form 
of  crystals. 

6.  Cydin. — The  urine  in  which  this  rare  substance  is  found  is  turbid 
on  being  passed,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  having  an  oily  aspect,  and  a 

peculiar  odor  like  sweetbrier.  It  is  faintly 
acid,  but  very  prone  to  decomposition,  be- 
coming green  and  evolving  hydric  sulphide. 
The  deposit  which  forms  on  standing  ap- 
pears to  be  abundant  and  light,  but  it 
weighs  very  little.  This  deposit  is  not  dis- 
solved by  heat  or  acetic  acid^  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  causing  increased  precipita- 
tion ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  mineral  acids  and 
caustic  ammonia^  being  deposited  from  the 
latter  solution  after  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. Microscopically  the  crystals  appear  as  brilliant,  colorless,  hexagonal 
tablets,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  often  overlapping  each  other,  or  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  rosettes.  Cystin  also  crystallizes  in  square  prisms. 
(Fig.  25.)  . 

7.  Leucin — Tyroisin, — These  are  stated  to  form  a  greenish-yellow  sedi- 
ment, tyrosine  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  delicate  needles,  g^rouped 
in  globular  masses  or  bundles  ;  leucin  as  dark  globules,  resembling  those 
of  fat. 

S.  Fat, — The  chief  condition  in  which  a  deposit  of  fat  is  observed  is  in 
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the  so-called  chylous  urine.  It  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a  whitish, 
opaque,  and  milky  aspect,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  ether,  the 
urine  then  becoming  transparent  and  clear.  On  standing  the  fat  collects 
on  the  surface  as  a  creamy  layer.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  extremely  fine  molecules. 

The  material  named  kiestehie  may  also  be  alluded  to  here.  This  is  a 
peculiar  whitish  pellicle,  which  sometimes  forms  on  the  surface  of  urine 
after  it  has  stood  for  a  few  days,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic sign  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  now  known  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  consists  of  abundant  fat-globules,  crystals  of  phosphates,  and  the  mould 
fungus. 

9.  Mucus  and  Epithelium, — All  urines  contain  a  small  quantity  of  these 
element^?,  the  epithelium  being  shed  from  the  genitt)-uriuary  passages. 
A  light  cloud  subsides  on  standing,  and  the  cells  may  be  seen  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  differing  in  character  according  to  the  part  whence 
they  are  derived.  In  some  cases  mucus  is  present  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  does  not  become  ropy  on  adding  liquor  potasm-     In  connection  with 
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a.  Vaginal  epithelium,    b.  Epithelium  from  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  peiTis  of  the  kidney. 

c.  Renal  epithelium,  healthy  and  fatty. 


certain  diseased  conditions,  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  or  of  the  renal  tubules  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  The 
extra-renal  cells  (Fig.  26,  h)  present  such  varied  and  curious  shapes,  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  cancer-cells.  Renal  epithelium  cells  (Fig. 
26,  c)  may  be  separate  or  in  patches,  and  healthy  in  appearance,  atro- 
phied, granular,  fatty,  or  entirely  disintegrated.  Usually  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  casts, 

10.  Pus, — If  pus  is  present  in  any  quantity,  the  urine  containing  it  is  tur- 
bid on  being  passed,  and  does  not  become  clear  when  boiled.  A  yellowish- 
white  sediment  forms;  and  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  or  if  solution  of 
potash  or  ammonia  be  added,  the  pus  assumes  the  characters  of  a  ropy, 
viscid,  tenacious  material,  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  strings.  There  is 
necessarily  some  albumen  present,  but  it  is  never  abundant  when  due  to 
pus  alone.  Under  the  microscope  pus-cells  (Fig.  27)  are  visible,  but  they 
are  frequently  much  altered  in  their  characters  in  decomposed  urine. 
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11.  Blood. — Urine  containing  only  a  little  blood  may  not  give  any  indi- 
cation of  its  presence  to  the  naked  eye,  but  it  often  presents  a  character- 
istic smoky  appearance  ;  when  more  abundant,  the  fluid  has  a  more  or 
less  deep-pink  or  red  color,  until  in  extreme  cases  it  may  look  almost  like 

Fio.  27.  Fig.  28. 


Pus-cells  in  urine,  unaltered, and  V" 

aflTccted  by  acetic  acid.  Blood -corpuscles  in  urine. 

pure  blood.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  separate  from  the  general  mass  of 
urine,  and  it  may  be  in  distinct  coagula,  or  these  may  form  on  standing. 
A  brownish,  grumous,  flocculent  deposit  falls  after  a  time.  The  urine  is 
necessarily  albuminous.  Red  corpuscles  (Fig.  28)  are  visible  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  if  the  urine  is  very  dilute,  they  are  liable  to  be 
distended  and  thus  to  lose  their  normal  characters ;  or,  if  it  is  amnioniacal, 
they  speedily  alter  in  shape,  and  may  even  break  up.  Minute  vermiform 
coagula  or  casts  may  also  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  In  certain  con- 
ditions the  urine  contains  more  or  less  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
with  albumen,  but  without  corpuscles  or  fibrin. 

12.  Renal  Casts. — In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys  minute 
moulds  form  in  the  renal  tubules,  technically  termed  casts.  Their  origin 
in  the  kidney  has  been  disputed,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they 
have  been  seen  in  the  convoluted  and  the  straight  tubules.  These  casts  are 
washed  away  by  the  urine,  in  their  course  outwards  being  broken  up  into 
smaller  fragments,  and  they  are  visible  on  microscopic  examination,  afford- 
ing information  as  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys  of  the  highest  importance 
both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  As  a  rule  these  casts  form  but  a  slight 
cloudy  sediment  in  urine,  if  any,  but  sometimes  a  considerable  white  de- 
posit falls.  Microscopic  examination  can  alone  positively  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  casts,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  few  observations  at  intervals 
before  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion,  and  also  to  repeat  the  examina- 
tion frequently  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  some  instances  the 
examination  has  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  before  casts  can  be 
detected,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  little  magenta  or  carmine 
staining-fluid  beneath  the  cover-glass ;  it  has  also  been  recommended  to 
add  acetic  acid  to  the  urine,  in  order  to  precipitate  uric  acid,  which  will 
carry  down  the  casts  along  with  it. 

Renal  casts  are  generally  cylindrical,  often  bent  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
they  vary  in  diameter  usually  from  j^nnr  ^^  'shs  ^^  *°  inch.  Occasionally  a 
minute  cast  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  a  larger  one.    Care  must  be  taken  not 
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to  mistake  shnrds  of  mucus  or  olher  microscopic  objects  for  casts.  Certain 
variettei<  are  met  wilh,  but  they  all  consist  of  a  more  or  less  solid  basis,  in 
most  capes  associated  with  microscopic  elements  which  characterize  the 
several  forms.  The  basis,  which  is  usually  transparent  or  very  faintly 
granular,  but  occasionally  fibrillated,  was  formerly  considered  to  be  coagu- 
lated fibrin  derived  from  blood  plasma  of  escaped  bIoi>d,  or  which  had 
exuded  through  the  walla  of  the  vessels.  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  many 
instances  of  this  nature,  but  in  others  it  has  a  different  origin  and  compo- 
sition, but  observers  are  by  uo  means  agreed  on  this  matter.  Thus  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  material  is  sometimes  inspissated  albumen,  but  on 
no  sufficient  grouods.  The  view  most  iu  favor  ut  present  is  that  it  is 
derived  in  some  way  from  the  renal  epithelium  cells.  Thus  it  has  been 
attributed  to  colloid  degeneration  of  these  ceils ;  to  a  substance  secreted 
,  by  them  ;  or  to  the  maleriai  which  in  health  forms  the  substance  of  the 
epithelial  cells.  In  disease  this  substance,  perhaps  somewhat  altered  or 
not  perfectly  formed,  collects  in  the  tubes  and  becomes  inspissated 
(Beale). 

The  chief  recognized  varieties  of  casts  are  as  follows,  two  or  more  kinds 
being  commonly  observed  together:  a.  Blood  ca»U  (Fig.  29,  a),  consisting 
either  of  accumulations  of  blood -corpuscles,  or  of  fibrinous  casts  studded 
with  these  elements,  b.  Epithelial  c««(«  (Fig.  29,  b),  usually  of  some  size, 
and  presenting  renal  epithelium  cells  on  the  surface  or  imbedded  in  their 


substance,  frequently  somewhat  changed  from  their  normal  condition, 
c.  GranvlarcoAl/i  (Fig.  29,  c),  usually  of  moderate  size,  and  characterized  by 
being  more  or  less  granular  and  opaque  in  appearance,  the  granules  being 
either  coarse  ur  fine,  and  consisting  of  protein  nr  fat ;  these  are  generally 
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mixed  to  a  variable  degree  with  other  elements,  such  as  altered  epithelium 
or  crystals  of  oxalates,  and, also  with  free  granules.  On  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  specimen  under  the  microscope,  if  the  granules  consist 
of  protein  they  disappear,  if  they  are  of  a  fatty  nature  they  become  more 
evident.  Granular  casts  are  divided  by  some  authorities  into  large  and 
87nalL  d.  Fatly  casts  (Fig.  29,  d)y  which  exhibit  scattered  oil-globules;  or 
collections  of  these  in  the  form  of  dark,  botryoidal  masses,  c.  Hyaline^ 
trans])nrent,  or  ivaxy  casts  (Fig.  29,  e),  varying  considerably  in  diameter, 
and  therefore  divided  into  Utrge  and  small.  These  have  either  a  perfectly 
clear,  transparent,  and  glassy  aspect,  or  present  faint  markings  on  the  sur- 
face or  a  dimly  molecular  appearance.  Sometimes  a  few  nuclei  or  epi- 
thelium scales  are  visible  upon  the  hyaline  casts.  In  some  cases  they  can 
only  be  seen  after  the  addition  of  iodine  or  magenta  solution,  f.  Pus  castSf 
composed  of  moulded  accumulations  of  pus-corpuscles,  which  are  extremely 
rare. 

It  is  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  BrigliCs  disease  of  the  kidneys 
that  cast^  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  valuable  diagnostic  conclusions 
may  be  arrived  at  as  a  general  rule  from  studying  their  characters.  1.  If 
they  consist  chiefly  of  the  blood  or  epithelial  varieties,  they  indicate  an 
early  stage  of  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the  renal  epithelium  may  be 
gathered  from  the  characters  of  the  cells  on  the  casts.  2.  F'ine  hyaline 
casts  are  supposed  to  come  from  tubules  still  covered  with  epithelium,  and 
when  they  follow  the  varieties  just  mentioned,  they  show  that  the  disease 
is  subsiding.  3.  Large  hyaline  cast^i  are  believed  to  be  formed  in  tubules 
deprived  of  their  epithelium,  and  therefore  to  indicate  grave  organic  changes 
in  the  kidneys.  4.  Abundant^ranu/ar  cos/^also  point  to  advanced  disease, 
and  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  free  granules.  5.  Fatty  casts  are  of 
very  serious  import,  as  proving  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration,  with 
destruction  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

II.    RENAL   TUMOR. 

A  tumor  connected  with  the  kidney  has  the  following  general  characters : 

1.  It  is  extra-pelvic,  occupying  mainly  one  or  other  lumbar  region,  and  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  mass  of  muscles  behind.  It,  however,  in- 
creases in  a  forward  direction  to  a  variable  degree,  sometimes  attaining  an 
enormous  size,  and  giving  rise  to  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  The  shape  is  generally  more  or  less  that  of  the  kidney,  the  borders 
being  rounded,  but  irregularity  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  this  re- 
spect. 3.  As  a  rule  the  consistence  is  iirni ;  occasionally  there  is  a  feeling 
of  softness,  or  even  distinct  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  4.  The  tumor 
is  almost  or  quite  fixed,  not  being  altered  by  manipulation  or  by  respiratory 
movements.  5.  Percussion  reveals  dulness  extending  back  to  the  spine, 
with  tympanitic  note  in  front,  unless  the  tumor  becomes  extremely  large. 
6.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  aspirator  or  explortdory 
trocar  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  tumor. 
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It  will  be  convenieut  iu  this  connection  to  allude  to  certain  peculiarities 
observed  in  rare  instances  in  the  position  and  shape  of  the  kidneys,  which 
may  give  rise  to  forms  of  abdominal  tumor. 

1.  Movable  or  Floating  Kidney. — Normally  the  kidneys  are  nearly  fixed, 
but  occasionally  one  or  l)oth,  especially  the  right,  are  displaced  and  be- 
come more  or  less  freely  mobile,  floating  about  iu  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  condition  has  been  by  far  the  most  frequently  observed  in 
females,  chiefly  after  repeated  or  difficult  parturition.  It  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  congenital  looseness  of  the  attachments  of  the  kidney,  sudden 
or  repeated  violent  effort,  pressure  by  tight-lacing,  rapid  absorption  of  the 
renal  investing  adipose  tissue  in  fat  people,  increase  of  weight  of  the  kid- 
ney during  the  menstrual  periods,  resulting  from  congestion,  with  a  conse- 
quent tendency  to  gravitation  downwards;  or  to  this  organ  being  dragged 
down  by  a  hernia.  The  movable  kidney  is  felt  as  a  tumor,  having  the 
exact  form  and  feel  of  the  healthy  organ ;  and  usually  lying,  when  the 
patient  stands  erect,  in  an  oblique  position,  directed  upwards  and  outwards, 
about  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  thorax  and  the  umbilicus.  It  is 
mobile  in  different  directions  by  change  of  posture,  manipulation,  and  res- 
piratory movements.  In  some  cases  the  organ  may  be  grasped  in  the  hand, 
this  causing  the  patient  to  experience  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation.  Per- 
cussion generally  yields  a  muffled  tympanitic  sound.  On  examining  the 
corresponding  lumbar  region,  it  will  be  found  flattened  or  depressed,  as 
well  as  tympanitic  on  percussion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  kidney.  In 
some  instances  the  displaced  organ  becomes  enlarged  and  painful  from 
time  to  time,  this  event  being  attributed  to  pressure  on  its  own  duct,  leading 
to  retention  of  urine  and  consequent  inflammation.  As  a  result  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  this  kind  the  kidney  may  become  permanently  fixed  by 
adhesicms.  Among  the  most  frequent  symptovis  accompanying  the  floating 
kidney  are  mentioned  a  sense  of  uneasiness  or  dragging  pain,  increased 
by  Avalking  or  standing;  neuralgic  pains;  disturbances  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  other  disorders  due  to  compression  or  irritation.  The  urine 
is  generally  normal,  but  micturition  may  be  frequent  or  painful.  During 
the  inflammatory  attacks  severe  symptoms  may  be  experienced. 

2.  Now  and  then  the  kidney  is  fixed  in  some  abjiornia  I  posit  ion  ^  this  con- 
dition being  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  displaced  organ  is  recog- 
nized by  presenting  the  characters  of  the  normal  kidney,  though  the 
shape  is  usually  somewhat  altered,  and  by  the  signs  of  its  absence  from 
its  proper  situation. 

3.  Horseshoe  Kidney. — In  this  condition  the  two  organs  are  united  by  an 
isthmus  passing  across  between  their  lower  ends.  The  hoi'seshoe  kidney 
might  possibly  be  felt  in  very  thin  persons  with  loose  abdominal  walls,  and 
might  thus  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor.  I  have  never  met  with  it,  except  at 
post-mortem  examinations. 
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III.    DISTENDED    BLADDER. 

A  distended  bladder  is  liable  to  be  met  with  in  medical  practice,  and 
it  may  simulate  a  tumor  or  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomcD.  Its 
characters  are  as  follows :  1.  It  occupies  mainly  the  hypogastrium,  extend- 
ing upwards  and  laterally  to  a  variable  extent,  and  being  quite  sym- 
metrical. 2.  The  sJtape  is  conical,  the  apex  being  directed  upwards.  3. 
Fluciuation  is  usually  perceptible.  4.  Tliere  is  dulness  corresponding  to 
the  enlargement  in  position  and  shape,  while  laterally  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  tympanitic  sound  can  be  elicited.  5.  By  examination 
per  rectum  the  distended  bladder  may  be  felt.  6.  The  use  of  the  catheter 
must  never  be  forgotten,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  passed,  a  small* trocar  or  the 
aspirator  may  be  inserted  above  the  pubes. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
ON  CERTAIN  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  UBINE, 

I.  Albuminuria. 

^Etiology. — The  chief  causes  of  albuminuria  are:  1.  Admixture  of 
certain  materials  which  contain  aJbwneny  namely,  blood  or  some  of  its  ele- 
ments, chyle  or  lymph,  pus  from  any  source,  or  semen.  2.  Renal  conyestion^ 
particularly  mechanical  hypertemia  due  to  obstructive  cardiac  diseases,  to 
chronic  lung  affections,  or  to  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  or  the  inferior 
vena  cava  by  a  tumor,  a  pregnant  uterus,  or  a  collection  of  fluid.  3. 
Amte  febrile  and  inflammatory  dijieases,  e,  g.,  the  exanthemata,  cholera, 
diphtheria,  pyajmia,  ague,  pneumonia,  serous  inflammations,  rheumatic 
fever,  and  the  pyrexial  condition  which  arises  in  the  courage  of  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis.  4.  Certain  affections  attended  with  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  bloody  and  relaxation  of  the  tissuef*,  such  as  purpura  and 
scurvy,  these  conditions  being  also  supposed  partly  to  account  for  the  oc- 
currence of  albuminuria  in  pregnancy.  5.  Acute  and  chronic  BHghVs 
disease,  the  albuminuria  being  then  mainly  due  to  organic  changes  in  the 
kidneys.  6.  Chronic  leadpoisoningy  and  likewise  poisoning  by  inhalation 
of  arseninretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride.  7.  The  use  of  a  highly- 
albuminous  diet,  especially  of  abundance  of  eggs,  as  well  as  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  8.  Cold  bathing  in  some  cases.  Albuminuria  from  tlie  causes 
last  mentioned  is,  however,  only  slight  and  temporary.  Dr.  Bence- Jones 
has  described  a  peculiar  form  of  albuminuria  in  connection  with  osteo- 
malacia. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  local  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  char- 
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acters  of  the  uriue  in  cases  of  albumiDuria,  will  depend  upon  its  cause, 
and  they  present  considerable  diversity.  The  presence  of  albumen  is 
determined  by  the  tests  already  described,  its  amount  being  very  variable. 
The  kind  of  alhvmen  also  differs,  it  being  usually  that  derived  from  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  but  when  the  condition  is  due  to  errors  in  diet  or  de- 
ranged digestion  it  is  of  the  nature  of  ^^%  albumen.  Other  special 
varieties  are  found  in  exceptional  instances,  such  as  that  described  by  Dr. 
Bence-Jones.  The  drain  of  albumen  from  the  blood  may  itself  cause 
serious  disorder  of  the  general  system,  such  as  anaemia  and  its  conse- 
quences, wasting,  debility,  and  ultimate  fatty  degeneration  of  structures. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  m?we  of  albuminuria  must  be  determined  by  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  case,  the  characters  of  the  urine,  the  accompanying 
general  and  local  symptoms,  and  the  condition  of  the  several  organs.  It 
is  imf)ortant  to  recognize  the  fact  that  considerable  variations  in  the  degree 
of  albuminuria  may  be  observed  in  the  same  case  at  different  times  and 
under  different  conditions,  it  being  sometimes  intermittent,  and  that  this 
symptom  may  be  entirely  absent  in  grave  forms  of  renal  disease. 

Treatment. — Albuminuria  does  not  usually  call  for  any  direct  treat- 
ment, and  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted  are  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  prevention  or  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  morbid  condition,  if 
this  is  practicable,  such  as  regulation  of  diet,  improvement  of  the  renal 
circulation,  or  the  cure  of  any  organic  disease.  Medicines  are  sometimes 
employed  with  the  view  of  checking  the  escape  of  albumen,  of  which  the 
principal  are  tincture  of  iron,  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  mineral  acids,  alum, 
and  iodide  of  p(»tassium.  It  is  very  questionable,  nowever,  whether  either 
of  these  drugs  is  really  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  effect  upon  the 
system  of  the  loss  of  albumen  may  be  made  up  for  in  some  cases  by  nii- 
tritious  food  and  the  administration  of  iron. 

II.  Pyuria. 

-Etiology. — The  sources  of  pus  in  the  urine  are:  1.  Abscess  in  the  kid- 
ney. 2.  Pyelitis.  3.  Cystitis,  4.  Urethra!  inflammation^  especially  gonor- 
rhcea.  5.  Leiicorrhwa  in  females.  6.  The  rupture  of  any  neighboring 
abscess  into  the  urinary  passages. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Pyuria  is  determined  by  the  general  char- 
acters of  the  urine ;  by  chemical  examination,  which  reveals  the  presence 
of  albumen,  and  the  peculiar  ropiness  with  alkalies;  and  by  microscopic 
investigation,  when  the  pus-corpuscles  or,  rarely,  pus-casts  may  be  visible. 
The  amount  of  pus  discharged  varies  considerably.  The  urine  may  be 
highly  offensive.  With  regard  to  diagnosis,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is 
to  determine  whether  pyuria  results  from  pyelitis,  or  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  lower  urinary  passages,  especially  when  these 
conditions  are  associated  together.  The  presence  of  epithelium  cells  from 
the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidneys  is  very  important  at  an  early 
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period  id  revealing  pyelitis,  but  these  elements  disappear  in  course  of  time ; 
if  the  complaint  exists  alone,  however,  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  acid  urine  containing  much  pus,  especially  if  combined  with  a 
history  of  some  obvious  cause  of  pyelitis,  are  sufficiently  distinctive. 
When  pus  comes  from  the  bladder,  it  is  frequently  ropy  and  tenacious,  on 
account  of  the  urine  being  ammoniacal,  while  it  is  also  discharged  mainly 
towards  the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition.  When  disease  of  the  lower 
passages  and  bladder  has  been  in  existence  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  kidneys  are  likewise  involved.  When  pus  originates  in 
urethral  inflammation,  there  are  the  local  signs  of  this  condition,  while 
pus  escapes  before  the  urine,  and  can  be  pressed  out  independently.  In 
doubtful  cases  where  there  is  leucorrhoea,  it  has  been  recommended  to  pass 
a  catheter,  and  thus  to  remove  some  of  the  urine  directly  from  the  bladder 
for  examination. 

Treatment. — Should  pyuria  require  special  treatment,  the  principles 
are  :  1.  To  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  the  suppuration,  if  possible.     2. 
To  administer  remedies  to  check  the  formation  of  pus,  the  chief  being 
alum;  astringent  preparations  of  iron;  mineral  acids;  tannic  or  gallic 
acid ;  vegetable  astringents,  particularly  decoction  of  uva  ursi  or  buehu  ; 
metallic  astringents  in  obstinate  cases  ;  balsams  and  resins,  especially  bal- 
sam copaibie;  and  turpentine.     If  the  bladder  is  affected,  injections  of 
warm  water  are  useful ;  or  even  astringent  injections  might  be  carefully 
employed.     8.  To  support  the  general  health  ;  and  to  treat  the  constitu- 
tional state  by  good  diet,  change  of  air,  sea-bathing,  tonics,  and  cod-liver 
oil. 

III.  Chylous  Urine — Chyluria. 

Symptoms. — This  is  a  peculiar  condition,  in  which  the  urine  generally 
presents  a  whitish,  opaque,  and  milky  aspect,  but  occasionally  it  is  some- 
what bloody.  It  contains  albumen,  fibrin,  and  fat  in  variable  proportions. 
When  the  urine  is  allowed  to  stand,  a  soft  coagulum  forms,  while  the  fat 
collects  on  the  surface  as  a  creamy  layer.  The  microscope  reveals,  in  ad- 
dition to  fat-molecules,  granular  nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  chyle- 
corpuscles.  Frequently  considerable  emaciation  and  debility  accompany 
chyluria,  but  these  symptoms  are  by^o  means  constant.  The  condition 
may  only  be  present  at  intervals,  of  variable  duration  ;  or  it  may  be  com- 
pletely cured. 

Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  have  discovered  a  minute  nematoid  worm, 
to  which  they  have  attributed  chyluria,  named  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominU;  numbers  of  these  are  found  in  the  urine,  and  they  have  also  been 
seen  in  the  blood.  The  condition  is  chiefly  met  with  in  tropical  climates, 
in  some  countries  being  endemic.  The  adventitious  elements  in  the  urine 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys ;  but 
Dr.  William  Roberts  believes  that  they  come  directly  from  the  absorbent 
vessels.     He  remarks :  "  It  may  be  supposed  that  aggregations  of  these 
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little  animals  (Filarice)  in  the  kidneys,  or  some  part  of  the  urinary  tract, 
give  rise  to  rupture  of  the  lymphatics  and  a  leakage  of  their  contents  into 
the  urinary  channels,  and  in  this  way  produce  chyluria."  It  is  not  by 
any  means  certain,  however,  that  chyluria  is  connected  with  Filarial,  and 
some  observers  have  attributed  the  condition  to  mere  dilatation  and  con- 
sequent rupture  of  the  lymphatics. 

Treatment. — Medicines  seem  to  have  but  little  effect  on  chyluria,  but 
the  complaint  is  sometimes  cured  spontaneously.  The  chief  drugs  which 
have  been  employed  or  recommended  in  its  treatment  are  tincture  of 
iron ;  astringents,  especially  large  doses  of  gallic  acid ;  and  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Dr.  William  Roberts  quotes  a  case  which  was  bene- 
fited by  decoction  of  mangrove  bark.  Salt-water  baths  may  be  used,  and 
it  seems  best  to  restrict  animal  diet. 

IV.   HiEMATURIA. 

-Etiology. — The  blood  in  haematuria  may  come  from  the  kidneys ;  from 
their  pelvis  or  infundibula,  or  the  ureters;  from  the  bladder;  from  the 
urethra;  or,  in  females,  it  may  be  connected  with  uterine  or  vaginal  haem- 
orrhage, including  ordinary  menstruation.  Excluding  the  latter,  the 
causes  of  hiematuria  may  be  arranged  thus:  1.  Tratimath,  e,  g,,  external 
injury  affecting  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  severe  exertion  and 
straining,  injury  by  instruments,  and  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  or  urethra  by  a  calculus. 
2.  Renal  affections,  viz.,  congestion,  including  the  active  hypersemia  in- 
duced by  certain  articles,  especially  turpentine  and  cantharides;  acute 
Bright*s  disease,  suppurative  nephritis,  cancer,  tubercle,  renal  embolism, 
minute  calculi  in  the  tubules,  hydatids  and  other  parasites.  3.  Affections 
of  either  pelvis  or  ureter,  viz.,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  parasitic  diseases. 
4.  Affections  of  the  bladder^  including  congestion ;  acute  cystitis ;  cancer, 
especially  if  of  a  villous  and  fungous  nature  ;  and  varicose  veins.  5.  Gon- 
orrhcea  and  other  urethral  inflammations,  6.  Endemic,  This  calls  for 
special  notice,  being  ^  form  of  hsematuria  observed  in  certain  hot  climates, 
especially  the  Mauritius,  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  due  to  a  small 
parasite — Bilharzia  hcematobia — aff^ting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  bladder.  7.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the 
blood,  particularly  in  connection  with  purpura  and  scurvy ;  but  also  in 
malignant  fevers,  cholera,  and  other  affections.  8.  Vicarious,  chiefly  of 
the  menstrual  discharge.     9.  Menixil  emotion  in  rare  instances,  it  is  said. 

Symi»toms  AND  Diagnosis. — For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  notice  whether  blood  present  in  urine  is  passed  constantly,  or 
only  at  intervals,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  as  after  riding,  jolt- 
ing, or  taking  certain  articles  of  food ;  the  mode  of  its  discharge,  whether 
before  or  after  the  urine,  or  along  with  it,  and  also  if  it  escapes  indepen- 
dently of  micturition  ;  its  amount ;  and  the  degree  in  which  the  urine  and 
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blood  are  mingled,  whether  they  are  intimately  mixed,  or  more  or  less 
separate,  or  if  the  blood  forms  distinct  eoagula. 

The  characters  of  hsematuria  associated  with  most  of  the  local  lesions 
mentioned  above  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  At  present  all  that  need 
be  said  is,  that  in  renal  hiematuria  the  blood  and  urine  are  intimately 
mixed,  the  color  being  frequently  smoky,  while  under  {he  microscope 
minute  moulded  eoagula  or  casts  are  usually  visible,  being  in  some  cases 
numerous  and  decolorized,  and  accompanied  with  other  renal  structures; 
in  bleeding  from  the  pelvis  or  ureter  there  is  also  an  intimate  admixture, 
and  moulded  vermiform  eoagula  of  considerable  length  may  be  discharged  ; 
in  vesical  haemorrhage  the  blood  is  expelled  chiefly  or  only  towards  the 
end  of  the  act  of  micturition  ;  while  in  the  urethral  variety  it  may  escape 
or  be  pressed  out  independently  of  micturition,  and  when  urine  is  passed, 
blood  precedes  it  or  colors  the  first  portion,  and  then  the  uriue  may  be- 
come quite  clear,  blood  again  appearing  at  the  close  of  the  act.  It  may, 
however,  flow  back  into  the  bladder  from  the  urethra,  thus  coloriug  the 
urine  contained  in  this  organ.  Blood  is  sometimes  purposely  mixed  with 
urine  by  hysterical  patients  and  malingerers. 

The  diagnosis  of  hoematuria  may  be  further  aided  by  a  consideration  of 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  of  the  previous  symptoms,  which  might  reveal 
some  cause  such  as  a  calculus;  the  seat  of  locul  urinary  symptoms, 
whether  pointing  to  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urethra;  the  results  of 
thorough  physical  examination;  and  the  general  symptoms  present. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
as  are  followed  in  the  treatment  of  other  hjemorrhages.  The  most  valuable 
internal  astringents  in  hiematuria  are  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead, 
or  full  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  a  little  opium.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  deserves  trial.  The  local  use  of  coid 
is  also  often  highly  beneficial,  in  the  form  of  ice  applied  to  the  loins 
hypogastrium,  or  perinseum,  or  of  cold  injections  into  the  bladder;  astringent 
injections  are  also  permissible  in  some  forms  of  vesical  haemorrhage.  Dry 
cupping  over  the  renal  regions  is  frequently  very  useful  when  the  blood 
comes  from  the  kidneys;  and  occasionally  Kical  removal  of  blood  is  de- 
sirable. Pressure  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  urethral  haemorrhage, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  requisite  to  pass  a  catheter  or  sound.  After 
the  occurrence  of  renal  hsematuria,  it  is  important  to  watch  the  case  for 
some  time,  as  eoagula  may  remain  in  the  tubules  and  thus  set  up  serious 
mischief. 

V.   HiEMATINURIA. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  urine  occasionally  coutalns  more 
or  less  of  the  coloring  matter  and  albumen  of  the  blood,  but  no  corpuscles 
or  fibrin,  and  to  this  condition  the  term  hc^matinuria  has  been  applied. 
This  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  septic  and  malignant  feven, 
occasionally   in    purpura  and  scurvy,  after   poisoning  by  araeniuretted 
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hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride  ;  and  as  a  distinct  affection  named  parox- 
ysmal  or  intermittent  h(£maiinuriay  which  seems  to  be  chiefly  caused  origin- 
ally by  cold,  but  has  also  been  attributed  to  injury  over  the  renal  region, 
and  exposure  to  malaria.  Pathologically  the  condition  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  becoming  disintegrated  and 
dissolved,  or  to  a  nervous  disturbance  leading  to  temporary  dilatation  of 
the  renal  vessels,  with  the  consequent  escape  of  some  of  their  contents 
without  rupture.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  some  of  the  cases  described 
corpuscles  have  been  present  in  the  urine  originally,  which  have  subse- 
quently broken  down  and  become  dissolved. 

Symptoms. — Intermittent  hcematinuria  comes  on  in  sudden  and  usually 
irregular  paroxysms,  varying  much  in  their  frequency  in  different  cases, 
only  occurring  during  the  day,  and  generally  lasting  from  three  to  twelve 
hours ;  being  preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  chills  or  rigors,  languor,  a 
sense  of  weight  or  dull  pain  over  the  kidneys,  pain  or  stiffness  in  the  legs, 
occasionally  retraction  of  the  testicles,  and  nausea  or  vomiting.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  pyrexia,  and  the  temperature  falls  in  some  cases  below 
the  normal.  The  urine  becomes  very  dark,  resembling  porter  or  port 
wine ;  usually  turbid,  and  highly  albuminous ;  while  it  deposits  a  choc- 
olate-colored sediment  which  microscopically  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of 
granular  matter,  sometimes  mixed  with  hacmatin  crystals,  and  often  with 
a  few  dark  granular  cast^  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Spectroscopic 
examination  shows  two  absorption  bands  between  the  orange  and  green 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  oxyhsemoglobin, 
and  Drs.  Forrest  and  Finlayson,of  Glasgow,  have  reported  cases  in  which 
they  noticed  in  addition  '*  a  third,  somewhat  narrow,  absorption  band  about 
the  middle  of  the  red  in  the  spectrum,"  which  they  regard  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  metahtemoglobin,  though  they  are  not  certain  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  substance.  In  the  intervals  the  urine  seems  to  be  quite  normal,  and 
the  change  to  the  healthy  condition  may  be  equally  sudden  with  the  onset 
of  the  paroxysm. 

Treatment. — Full  doses  of  quinine  and  iron  have  been  found  of  most 
service  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

UBjSMIA^UBJEMIC  poiisoninq. 

-Etiology  and  Pathology. —  Uraemia  is  the  term  applied  to  a  group 
of  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  occur  as  the  result  of  grave  interference 
with  the  urinary  functions.  The  conditions  under  which  they  arise  may 
be  stated  generally  as :  1.  Diseaees  of  the  kidneys,  especially  Bright's  dis- 
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ease ;  or  nervous  aud  vascular  derangemept  of  these  organs,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  performing  their  excretory  work  properly.  2.  Obstruction 
of  both  ureters,  so  that  the  urine  which  is  formed  cannot  escape  into  the 
bladder,  though  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means 
characteristic  in  these  cases.  3.  Reieiition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  from 
any  cause,  when  the  ursemic  state  is  supposed  to  be  partly  due  to  reab- 
sorption  of  the  urinary  elements. 

Most  authorities  regard  the  phenomena  of  uraemia  as  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  blood  of  poisonous  materials,  the  circulation  of  which 
through  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  occasions  the  effects  charac- 
teristic of  this  condition.     Formerly  they  were  attributed  to  noocxeretion 
of  urea,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  this  substance,  and  the  consequent  for- 
mation of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  more  recent  observations,   however, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  chief  poisonous  agents  are  materials  produced  as 
the  result  of  imperfect  tissue  metamorphosis,  which   in  the  normal  course 
of  events  should  be  further  converted  into  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  then  ex- 
creted.    The  watery  state  of  the  blood,  and  oedema  with  ausennia  of  the 
brain  substance,  have  also  been  made  to  account  for  the  pheuomena  of 
ursemia. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  met  with  indica- 
tive of  urremia  are  headache,  sometimes  fixed  behind  the  neck  or  at  the 
hack  of  the  orbits,  or  a  sense  of  weight  and  pressure  over  the  forehead  or 
vertex  ;  vertigo  ;  increased  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  evidenced 
by  muscular  twitchings  or  fits  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  in  the  latter  the 
face  being  pale  and  the  pupils  dilated,  several  fits  sometimes  occurring  in 
rapid  succession,  with  more  or  less  stupor  in  the  intervals,  though  con- 
sciousness is  often  partially  restored ;  cerebral  disturbance  usually  in  the 
direction  of  drowsiness,  heaviness,  and  confusion  of  ideas,  culminating  in 
stupor  or  profound  coma,  delirium  being  only  exceptionally  observed  ; 
disturbance  of  vision  in  the  way  of  dimness  of  sight  from  time  t>o  time,  or 
actual  temporary  blindness,  there  being  no  necessary  organic  changes  re- 
vealed by  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  deafness  in  rare  instances;  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  the  matters  discharged  containing  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  which 
may  be  perceptible  to  the  smell;  occasionally  a  urinous  or  ammoniacal 
odor  of  the  breath  and  sweat ;  and  in  exceptional  cases  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea.  The  exact  combination' of  symptoms  in  any  individual  case 
varies  considerably,  as  well  as  the  mode  and  rapidity  of  their  onset.  As 
a  rule  they  come  on  gradually,  beginning  with  headache  and  vomiting. 
Occasionally  ursemia  is  revealed  by  a  perfectly  sudden  apoplectiform  or 
epileptiform  attack,  by  blindness,  or  by  severe  vomiting. 

Diagnosis. — Certain  cases  of  ursemia  are  particularly  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  thoseof  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  opium  poisoning.  The  diagnostic 
points  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter ;  at  present  I  would  onlr 
draw  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  testing  the  urine  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  insensibility.     Gases  of  belladonna  poisoning  may  also  simulate 
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unrmia.  The  possibility  of  headache  or  giddiness,  disturbances  of  sight  or 
hearing,  and  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  being  due  to  this  cause,  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Treatment. — In  the  uriemic  state  the  main  indications  are  to  remove 
any  cause  of  urinary  obstruction  ;  to  use  measures  for  promoting  excretion 
of  urine,  especially  free  dry  cupping,  or  the  application  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure over  the  loins ;  to  encourage  the  action  of  the  skin  by  the  aid  of  warm, 
vapor,  or  hot-air  baths ;  and  to  treat  symptoms.  Inhalation  of  chloroform 
is  useful  during  the  epileptiform  attacks.  Venesection  is  often  employed 
for  apoplectic  seizures,  but  it  is  not  admissible  should  there  be  advanced 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  limbs.  Vomiting  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  check  diarrhoea  too  speedily,  and  a  brisk  purgative  is  not  un fre- 
quently very  serviceable,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

BENAL  CONGESTION— EMBOLISM— INFABCTION. 

jEtiology. — Congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  be  active  or  mechanical. 
Active  renal  congestion,  also  named  catarrhal  nephritis^  may  result  from  : 
1.  Any  pyrexia}  condition,  but  especially  that  accompanying  the  exanthe- 
mata. 2.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  3.  The  use  of  certain  medicines  in 
excess,  viz.,  cantharides,  turpentine,  nitre,  cubebs,  or  copaiba.  4.  Irritat- 
ing urine  in  connection  with  diabetes.  5.  Morbid  formations  in  the  kidney, 
or  emboli.  6.  The  early  stage  of  inflammation.  7.  It  is  said  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle ;  or,  possibly,  active  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  as  in  cases 
of  hysteria.  Mechanical  hyperjemia  is  a  common  consequence  of:  1.  Some 
cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  interfering  with  the  general  venous  circula- 
tion. 2.  Pressure  upon  one  or  both  renal  veins,  or  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava  above  their  point  of  junction,  by  an  abdominal  tumor  or  a  pregnant 
uterus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  the  kidneys  present  the  characters 
ordinarily  accompanying  congestion,  viz,  enlargement  and  increase  in 
weight ;  increased  redness,  with  points  of  vascularity,  especially  correspond- 
ing to  the  Malpighian  bodies;  and  sometimes  minute  ecchymoses.  In 
many  forms  of  active  hyperaemia  there  is  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  ducts  of 
the  pyramids,  with  shedding  of  their  epithelium.  After  mechanical  con- 
gestion has  lasted  for  some  time,  the  usual  pathological  changes  are  set  up, 
leading  ultimately  to  grave  disorganization  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs 
]9 
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becoming  contracted,  indurated,  and  sometimes  granular  or  irregular, 
while  their  cortical  substance  undergoes  more  or  less  atrophy.  Microscopic 
examination  reveals  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  tubes,  with  thickening 
of  their  walls;  changes  in  the  epithelium,  which  is  often  destroyed;  in- 
crease in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue ;  and  permanent  distension  of 
the  minute  vessels.  By  some  authorities  this  condition  is  looked  upon  as  a 
form  of  Bright's  disease. 

Emboli  not  unfrequently  lodge  in  the  kidneys,  and  give  rise  to  infarction$f 
which  are  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  cortical  portion,  differ  in  size, 
and  are  usually  well  defined  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  towards  the 
surface.  At  first  they  present  a  dark-red  color,  but  become  decolorized 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  leaving  yellow  masses,  which 
may  be  ultimately  absorbed,  depressed  cicatrices  alone  remainiDg.  Rarely 
an  infarction  softens  and  breaks  down,  forming  a  pseudo-abscess  ;  or  it  is 
said  that  even  actual  pus  may  be  produced. 

Symptoms. — Congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  the 
urine  becoming  diminished  in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  concentrated, 
and  depositing  urates  abundantly  on  standing ;  while  it  afterwards  con- 
tains some  albumen,  occasionally  a  little  blood  or  clear  fibrinous  oasts, 
with  a  few  renal  epithelium  cells.  In  some  forms  of  active  hyperaeraia, 
however,  a  copious  flow  of  pale  and  watery  urine  takes  place,  which  is  of 
low  specific  gravity.  There  may  be  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the  loins,  or 
even  a  certain  degree  of  heavy  pain,  and  tenderness  is  frequently  com- 
plained of  If  the  congestion  subsides,  the  urine  assumes  its  normal  char- 
acters; but  if  it  continues  and  leads  to  organic  changes  in  the  kidnevs 
this  fluid  presents  more  marked  and  permanent  changes,  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  symptoms  indicative  of  renal 
embolism.  If  the  embolus  is  large,  its  lodgment  may  cause  a  sudden 
severe  pain  in  the  renal  region,  shooting  towards  the  pelvis,  followed  by 
albuminaria  or  hsematuria.  Should  an  abscess  form  in  the  kidney  af\er 
embolism,  symptoms  indicative  of  this  event  might  set  in. 

Treatment. — If  renal  congestion  calls  for  any  positive  interference 
the  main  indication  is  to  remove  or  mitigate  its  cause  as  soon  aa  possible, 
especially  in  the  mechanical  form.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  •  free 
dry  cupping,  or  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over  the  loins,  or  id 
some  cases  the  removal  of  a  little  blood  from  this  region  ;  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  ;  and  active  purgation,  are  the  chief  direct  remedies  to  be 
employed. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  KIDNEYS, 

I.  Suppurative  Nephritis — Renal  Abscess. 

jEtiology. — The  causes  of  renal  inflammation  ending  in  suppuration 
are:  1.  Injury  from  without.  2.  Some  direct  irritation  in  the  substance  of 
the  kidney,  especially  from  a  calculus.  3.  Suppuration  in  the  bladder  or 
urinary  passages,  that  in  the  kidney  being  set  up  either  by  extension  or 
independently,  the  latter  being  probably  the  result  of  a  kind  of  local 
pyaemia.  4.  Embolism,  5.  General  pycemia.  6.  Extension  of  inflamma- 
tion from  surrounding  structures. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  in- 
flammation, the  alterations  in  the  kidney  are  in  most  cases  similar  at  flrst, 
viz.,  enlargement  of  the  organ  ;  hyperemia,  much  blood  flowing  on  sec- 
tion ;  and  diminution  in  consistence.  It  is  supposed  that  an  interstitial 
exudation  then  forms.  Suppuration  usually  commences  in  separate  points, 
which  extend  and  coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  or  more  abscesses,  these  vary- 
ing much  in  size.  In  most  forms  of  the  disease  only  one  kidney  is  usually 
involved,  and  there  is  finally  but  a  single  abscess,  which  may  attain  large 
dimensions.  If  not  opened,  it  generally  bursts  either  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  externally  in  the  loins,  into  the  peritoneum  or  sub-peritoneal  tis- 
sue, into  the  intestines,  or  into  the  thorax.  Occasionally  inspissation  of 
the  contents  takes  place,  followed  by  caseation  and  calcification,  a  cure 
being  thus  eflTected.  In  pyjcmia  numerous  scattered  abscesses  of  small 
size  are  observed.  It  is  said  that  pus  is  sometimes  infiltrated  through  the 
kidneys,  and  also  that  it  may  form  within  the  tubules. 

Symptoms. — Acute  suppurative  nephritis  is  generally  accompanied  with 
local  pain  in  the  corresponding  lumbar  region,  often  severe,  increased  by 
movement,  and  frequently  shooting  towards  the  bladder,  testis,  or  thigh, 
as  well  as  with  tenderness.  The  testis  may  be  drawn  up.  The  urine  is 
diminished  in  quantity  and  concentrated,  or  even  actually  suppressed,  and 
it  frequently  contains  some  blood  or  merely  a  little  albumen,  but  these 
elements  may  be  quite  absent.  As  a  rule  distinct  rigors  usher  in  the  com- 
plaint, followed  by  marked  pyrexia,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume 
a  typhoid  type,  especially  when  suppuration  commences,  this  being  accom- 
panied with  repeated  shiverings.  Sympathetic  vomiting  is  not  uncommon. 
Uriemic  symptoms  are  also  liable  to  arise.  Should  a  large  abscess  form,  it 
presents  as  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  fulness  or  tumor,  usually  in  the  lumbar 
region,  where  it  may  afterwards  burst.     If  it  opens  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
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ViAmj,  a  copiofK  discharge  of  pa§  takes  place  along  with  the  arine.  a»i 
thi*  way  aftervard*  or»otiuQe  either  per^i«te&tlj  or  at  interralf.  Vj 
kjmpV'jJtMs  a*2Lj  result  from  the  bor^tingof  a  renal  abscess  into  odkea 
Wh^fj  the  k;d&erf  are  involved  in  pjaEinia.  there  are  no  promioent  local 
»igx»*,  and  eucb  i«  often  the  case  when  renal  inflamination  follows  soik 
uyfrhid  condition  of  the  orinarr  paseages,  when  it  abu  frequentlr  miks  a 
ftfftaenhsLi  chrr^nic  coaree. 

II.    PyELITK — IXFLAM3IATIOX  OF  THE   PeLVIS  OF  THE    KxoyET 

PvONEPHROeiS. 


uf'3Tioi/x;Y. — Pyelitis  signifies  inflammation  involving  the  mucous  lining 
of  th^;  j>elvi«  and  infundibula  of  the  kidney.  It$  important  cmuses  are: 
1.  Jjlr^fd  irritation  bv  foreign  matters-  lodged  in  the  renal  pelvis,  especiallv 
a  r^alculuB  or  gravel,  parasite?,  and  blood-clot^.  2.  Morbid  depofii*  \u  the 
membrane,  viz.,  cancer  or  tulx;rcle.  3.  Eiteimon  of  inflammation  from 
the  bladder  along  the  ureter.  4.  Irritation  by  accumulated  urine^  result- 
ing from  cbi«ure  of  the  ureter  owing  to  pressure  or  internal  ohstmction, 
e»>f^cially  if  thi»  urine  has  become  decomposed.  5.  In  rare  instances 
pyelitis  ffcems  to  be  eet  up  as  an  idiojpalhie  aflection,  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  or  other  injurious  influences.  6.  A  certain  degree  of  catarrh  of 
the  renal  pelvis  and  infundibula  may  also  arise  in  the  course  of  other 
diM*a«es,  especially  various  febrile  affections,  organic  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  and  diabetes,  or  from  the  use  of  certain  (fru^«,  such  as  turpentine 
or  cantharide«. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pyelitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic^  and  the 
appearances  vary  accordingly.  The  acute  form,  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  usually  catarrhal^  is  characterized  by  injection  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, occasionally  with  slight  ecchymoses  or  extravasations  of  blood  ; 
relaxation  and  softening ;  shedding  of  epithelium ;  and  the  subsequent 
dis<.'harge  of  a  purulent  mucus,  or  of  actual  pus.  Occasionally  diphther- 
itic or  croupous  inflammation  is  observed,  along  with  a  similar  condition 
of  other  mucous  surfaces.  The  chronic  variety  may  either  follow  the  acute, 
or  commence  independently.  The  membrane  is  then  pale,  though  some 
of  its  veins  may  be  permanently  distended,  often  gray  or  slate-colored  from 
pigment;  much  thickened,  and  usually  firm.  Pus  is  constantly  formed, 
and  if  there  is  no  obstruction  it  flows  away  with  the  urine;  should  there, 
however,  be  an  impediment  to  its  escape,  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  which  it  distends  more  and  more,  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion named  pyonephrosis ;  here  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  other  materials, 
such  lis  urine,  which  is  usually  decomposed  and  ammoniacal,  deposits  or 
incrustations  of  uric  acid  and  urates  or  phosphates,  calculi  or  other 
materials  which  have  excited  the  pyelitis,  or  blood.  By  degrees  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  kidney  is  compressed  and  invaded  upon,  until  ultimately  the 
organ  may  be  completely  destroyed,  a  mere  sac  remaining,  containiog  pus 
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and  other  matters.  In  other  instances  distinct  disease  is  set  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  kidney,  pyelo-nephriiis,  or  it  may  simply  shrivel  up  and 
become  atrophied.  The  accumulation  may  burst  in  any  of  the  directions 
which  renal  abscess  takes  ;  or  occasionally  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  is  set  up  by  some  foreign  body,  and  perforation  occurs  before  any 
particular  distension  of  the  pelvis  is  observed.  In  some  cases  the  pus 
becomes  inspissated,  and  abundant  calcareous  deposits  are  formed,  or  even 
imperfect  bone,  the  cavity  contracting  and  shrivelling  up. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  pyelitis  is  preceded  by,  or  accom- 
panied with,  symptoms  due  to  its  cause,  for  instance,  those  of  calculus 
or  disease  of  the  bladder.  The  local  clinical  phenomena  associated  with 
this  complaint  are  uneasiness  or  pain  over  one  or  both  lumbar  regions, 
often  of  an  aching  character,  or  shooting  downwards  ;  tenderness  ;  a  sense 
of  local  weakness;  generally  frequent  micturition;  changes  in  the  urine; 
and  in  some  instances  the  presence  of  a  renal  enlargement.  The  altera- 
tions in  the  urine  may  be  the  only  deviation  from  health.  This  fluid  is 
often  increased  in  quantity ;  generally  acid  ;  and  at  first  contains  a  little 
blood  intimately  mixed  with  mucus  and  the  variously-shaped  epithelium 
cells  detached  from  the  pelvis  and  infundibula ;  gradually  it  becomes 
mixed  more  and  more  with  pus,  until  finally  this  morbid  product  may  be 
present  in  large  quantity,  and  it  comes  away  persistently  so  long  as  no  ob- 
struction exists  to  prevent  its  escape..  Albumen  is  only  observed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  admixture  of  blood  and  pus.  Some  important  differences 
are  noticed  in  the  characters  of  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances.  If 
the  flow  of  pus  along  the  ureter  is  impeded  in  any  way,  as  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  calculus,  the  urine  may  become  quite  natural,  provided  only 
one  kidney  is  involved ;  if  both  are  implicated,  or  if  the  closure  of  the 
ureter  is  incomplete,  the  quantity  of  pus  is  merely  lessened.  Should  the 
obstruction  be  removed,  a  copious  flow  of  purulent  urine  again  takes  place 
suddenly  ;  this  course  of  events  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  or  the 
obstruction  may  remain  permanently.  Further,  if  the  urine  is  retained  in 
the  renal  pelvis,  it  tends  to  decompose,  and  is  then  frequently  discharged 
in  an  ammoniacal  state.  Should  the  different  fluids  accumulate  here,  a 
fulness  or  tumor  is  produced,  having  the  general  characters  of  a  renal  en- 
largement, but  presenting  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  feel.  This  fulness  will 
increase  in  size  from  time  to  time  should  the  ureter  become  obstructed, 
being  then  also  more  painful  and  tender,  and  it  may  suddenly  subside 
when  the  impediment  is  removed.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  attains 
very  large  dimensions. 

The  ^e?iera^  symptoms  are  those  of  pyrexia  in  the  acute  form  of  pyelitis, 
preceded  by  rigors.  When  suppuration  is  set  up,  there  are  commonly  re- 
peated rigors,  in  some  cases  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  prolonged 
cases  signs  of  hectic  fever  appear.  The  bowels  are  often  disturbed,  there 
being  either  diarrhoea  or  obstinate  constipation,  the  latter  resulting  from 
pressure  on  the  colon.     If  the  kidneys  become  independently  implicated, 
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symptoms  indicative  of  Brigbt*s  disease  set  in.  In  some  cases  recovery 
takes  place,  provided  only  one  kidney  is  affected  and  the  cause  of  the 
complaint  can  be  removed,  though  often  with  complete  destruction  of  the 
involved  organ.  Most  commonly,  however,  death  ultimately  ensues  from 
gradual  exhaustion.  This  event  may  also  result  from  perforation  or  rup- 
ture of  the  distended  pelvis,  the  symptoms  differing  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  opening  takes  place,  and  the  structure  with  which 
the  purulent  collection  communicates. 

III.  Perinepiiritib. 

In  perinephritis  the  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  becomes  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  the  process  usually  terminating  in  suppuration.  It  may  be 
caused  by  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  previous  suppurative  nephritis 
or  pyelitis.  Clinically  it  presents  a  history  very  much  like  that  of  the 
diseases  just  mentioned,  but  is  distinguished  from  these  affections  by  the 
absence  of  any  marked  disturbance  of  the  renal  functions,  or  of  any  changes 
in  the  urine.  There  may  also  be  a  greater  intensity  and  superficial ne^s  of 
the  pain  and  tenderness,  with  more  marked  exacerbation  on  movement, 
and  subcutaneous  oedema  over  one  lumbar  region  may  be  observed.  The 
purulent  accumulation  generally  opens  posteriorly,  but  may  rupture  in 
various  other  directions. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  inflammatory  affections  just  described  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  much  pain  referred  to  the  renal  region;  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  kidneys,  except  in  the  case  of  perinephritis;  and  pyrexia. 
They  can  in  most  instances  be  distinguished  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  occurs,  and  by  the  characters  of  the  urine.  Acute  Bright*s 
disease  is  diagnosed  from  these  affections  by  the  dropsy  and  other  charac- 
teristic symptoms  which  accompany  it,  as  well  as  by  the  condition  of 
urine.  In  pyelitis  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  epithelium  from  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula  is  highly  important,  while  later  on  pus  appears.  Sujjpu- 
rative  nephritis  may  give  rise  to  the  physical  signs  of  an  abscess  in  the 
renal  region.  Perinephritis  is,  as  a  rule,  but  not  invariably,  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  any  morbid  characters  of  the  urine.  Active  renal  con- 
gestion might  possibly  be  mistaken  at  flrst  for  some  of  the  inflammatory 
aff'ections,  but  the  milder  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  their  speedy 
subsidence,  sufficiently  characterize  this  condition.  Acute  cystitis  some- 
times simulates  renal  inflammation. 

2.  Prognosis. — Suppurative  inflammatory  diseases  in  coltnection  with 
the  kidney  are  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  intefereucc  with  the 
renal  functions,  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  they  occasion,  and 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  rupture  of  any  purulent  accumulation.  P^- 
litis  differs  much  in  its  gravity  according  to  its  duration,  its  cause,  and 
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whether  it  is  single  or  double.  When  confirmed,  this  complaint  is  always 
serious,  but  even  after  complete  destruction  of  the  kidney  recovery  may 
follow,  provided  only  one  organ  is  involved.  Calculous  pyelitis  is  much 
mure  favorable  than  that  which  follows  chronic  disease  in  the  lower  urin- 
ary passages,  or  than  that  which  is  excited  by  tubercle  or  cancer. 

3.  Treatment. — The  general  measures  applicable  at  the  outset  in  all 
the  forms  of  acute  renal  inflammation  are  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed, 
completely  at  rest ;  to  cup  over  the  loins  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  10  or 
12  ounces,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  or  otherwise  to  dry  cup  freely;  to  apply 
hot  poultices  or  fomentations  constantly  over  the  lumbar  region  ;  to  give 
low  diet,  with  abundance  of  diluent  drinks ;  and  to  act  freely  upon  the 
bowels.  In  suppurative  nephritis  or  perinephritis,  should  signs  of  an  ab- 
scess appear,  this  should  be  encouraged  towards  the  surface,  and  the  pus 
evacuated  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  for  which  purpose  the  aspirator 
is  most  serviceable.  At  this  time  abundant  support,  along  with  stimiilaitt^s, 
may  be  required,  especially  if  typhoid  symptoms  should  set  in.  In  pyelitis 
it  is  very  important  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  if  possible,  and 
when  the  complaint  is  due  to  a  calculus,  a  considerable  amount  of  opium, 
or  free  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  often  needed,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  pain.  The  measures  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  purulent  dis- 
charge in  the  urine  have  already  been  considered. 


CHAPTER  XLUL 

BHIOnrS  DISEASE. 

NuMEKOUS  and  divei-se  have  been  the  classifications  adopted  by  differ- 
ent authors  of  the  morbid  conditions  included  within  the  term  of  Bright's 
disease.  In  general  language  it  is  employed  to  signify  any  structural  disease 
of  the  kidneys  accompanied  with  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  but  these  symp- 
toms are  not  essential.  Primarily  it  is  divided  into  acu^e  and  chronic  forms, 
under  which  its  several  varieties  may  be  discussed. 

I.   Acute  Brigiit'8  Disease — Acute   Desquamative   Nephritis — 

Acute  Tubal  Nephritis. 

jEtiology. — In  the  large  majority  of  cases  acute  Bright's  disease  is  as- 
sociated with  scarlatina,  or  results  from  "taking  cold."  It  may  follow 
excessive  drinking;  or  is  occasionally  set  up  in  the  course  of  other  exan- 
themata besides  scarlet  fever,  c.  g.,  measles  or  typhus  fever;  in  the  col- 
lapse stage  of  cholera  ;  after  ague  or  exposure  to  malaria,  it  is  affirmed  ; 
or  during  pregnancy.     There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  patho- 
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logical  cause  in  many  of  these  conditions  consists  in  undue  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs  having  to  excrete  materials  which 
are  either  formed  in  excess  of  an  unusual  character,  or  such  as  ought  to  be 
removed  by  the  skin.  The  chief  predupos'mg  causes  are  the  early  period 
of  life,  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin,  intemperate  habits,  and  occupa- 
tions which  involve  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  In  some  cases  Bright's 
disease  probably  exists  in  a  chronic  form  without  giving  rise  to  any  evi- 
dent symptoms,  until  one  of  the  above  causes  leads  to  an  acute  exacer- 
bation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  increased 
in  weight,  in  most  cases  considerably.  At  first  they  are  deeply  congested, 
the  surface  and  a  section  presenting  a  deep  dusky- red  color,  with  darker 
spots  corresponding  to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  or  to  minute  haemorrhages, 
while  the  superficial  veins  are  distended,  and  a  quantity  of  bloody  fluid 
escapes  on  section.  The  surface  is  quite  smooth,  and  the  capsule  is  easilv 
separated.  The  enlargement  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  cortical 
substance,  which  is  found  to  be  much  thickened,  softened,  lacerable,  and 
friable.  The  pelves  and  infundibula  are  also  injected,  and  a  bloody  liquid 
is  often  found  here.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  color  of  the  cortical 
portion  changes,  becoming  either  more  or  less  white,  yellowish-white,  or 
pale  buff,  as  well  as  opaque  and  dotted,  or  presenting  a  mottled  surface  of 
red  and  white,  while  the  pyramids  remain  dark  red  and  striated,  red  lines 
radiating  in  a  faulike  manner  from  their  bases. 

Microscopic  examination  reveals  capillary  distension,  and  the  presence 
of  fibrinous  exudation  within  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  along  with  red 
blood-corpuscles,  and  extremely  abundant  epithelium  cells,  which  become 
detached,  rapidly  increase  in  number,  and  accumulate   in   the   tubules, 
many  of  which  appear  crammed  full  of  cells,  while  some  of  them  are  di- 
lated.    Most  of  the  epithelial  particles  are  altered  in  their  characters, 
being  enlarged,  cloudy  or  opaque,  more  or  less  granular  from  the  presence 
of  i)rotein  granules  or  sometimes  of  fat,  or  quite  disintegrated.    Abundant 
young  cells  are  also  present,  resulting  from  proliferation.     They  accumu- 
late more  and  more  as  the  disease  advances,  which  mainly  accounts  for  the 
pale  color,  this  also  partly  resulting  from  compression  of  the  vessels.     In 
some  tubules  the  epithelium  may  be  completely   detached,  only  hyaline 
fibrinous  moulds  remaining.     These  changes  are  much  more  evident  in 
the  cortical  than  in  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidneys. 

The  special  characters  of  the  changes  in  the  kidney  in  connection  with 
scarlatina  have  already  been  described,  and  also  the  condition  named 
gloraerulo-nephritis  by  Klebs.  (See  Vol.  I,  page  161.)  Peculiar  appear- 
ances have  been  observed  in  cases  of  fatal  puerperal  eclampsia  by  Dr. 
Angus  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  epithelium  cells  being  small, 
and  their  nuclei  abnormally  distinct,  while  many  tubes  were  blocked 
with  a  peculiar  hyaline  or  colloid  material. 

In  fatal  cases  of  acute  Bright*3  disease  morbid  appearances  due  to  com- 
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plications  are  commonly  observed,  especially  gerous  inflammations,  endo- 
carditis, pneumonia,  or  bronchitis.  Dropsy  and  its  consequences  are  also 
generally  present.     In  some  cases  the  heart  is  hypertrophied. 

pATHOLCKiY. — Acutc  Bright's  disease  consists  essentially  in  an  intense 
caianhal  hifiammaiion  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  As  a  result,  in  addi- 
tion to  capillary  engorgement  and  rupture,  the  epithelial  cells  undergo 
rapid  proliferation.  .The  renal  functions  are  greatly  impeded,  and  hence 
the  blood  becomes  overloaded  with  excrementitious  matters,  as  well  as  un- 
usually watery,  and  highly  deficient  in  albumen  and  red  corpuscles.  The 
elements  formed  in  the  kidneys  arc  washed  away  by  the  urine,  in  which 
they  are  visible  on  microscopic  examination. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  onset  of  acute  B  right's -disease  is  definite  and 
marked  ;  frequently  the  complaint  sets  in  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  general 
pains,  headache,  and  nausea  or  severe  vomiting;  in  other  cases  dropsy 
rapidly  extending  is  the  earliest  symptom  observed  ;  and  occasionally 
uryemic  phenomena  first  attract  attention.  When  the  disease  is  estab- 
lished, the  characteristic  clinical  signs  include  peculiar  changes  in  the 
urine ;  more  orUess  general  anasarca,  frequently  accompanied  with  efTusioD 
into  serous  cavities  and  oedema  of  organs ;  extreme  pallor,  puffiuess,  and 
dryness  of  the  skin  ;  a  tendency  to  uraemia,  serous  inflammations,  endocar- 
ditis, pneumonia,  or  bronchitis;  and  pyrexia.  Generally  some  degree  of 
dull  pain,  with  tenderness,  is  experienced  over  the  renal  regions,  but  these 
sensations  are  not  prominent ;  micturition  also  is  in  most  cases  too  fre- 
quent, especially  at  night,  though  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  sometimes  this  excretion  is  almost  or  quite  suppressed. 
The  urine  which  is  discharged  has  the  following  characters:  it  is  dark  in 
color,  from  excess  of  pigment,  and  from  the  presence  of  blood,  the  latter 
often  causing  the  urine  to  assume  a  smoky,  brown,  or  dark-red  tint;  the 
specific  gravity  is  high — 1025  to  1030,  1040,  or  more;  the  reaction  is 
almost  always  acid  ;  the  normal  odor  is  replaced  by  one  compared  to  that 
of  beef  tea,  or  to  the  washings  of  flesh,  or  whey;  an  abundant  sediment 
forms,  brown  and  flocculent ;  while  urates  are  frequently  deposited. 
Chemical  examination  reveals  abundance  of  albumen,  the  urine  sometimes 
becoming  almost  solid  on  boiling.  The  excretion  of  urea  and  inorganic 
salts  is  greatly  diminished,  but  uric  acid  is  about  normal.  Under  the 
microscoj)e  the  deposit  is  seen  to  consist  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  in  some 
cases  much  altered  in  their  characters;  renal  epithelium  cells,  usually 
more  or  less  swollen,  cloudy  or  granular,  or  partially  disintegrated  ;  rem- 
nants of  these  cells,  in  the  form  of  nuclei  or  granular  matter;  extra-renal 
epithelium  ;  amorphous  particles  of  fibrin  ;  and  numerous  casts,  chiefly  off 
the  blood  and  epithelial  varieties  at  first,  and  of  medium  size,  with  a  few 
large  or  small  hyoline,  and  some  opaque  granular  cast*.  The  casts  change 
during  the  progress  of  a  case  of  acute  Bright*s  disease,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  study  these  alterations;  not  uncommonly  a  little  fat  appears  in  eon- 
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nectioD  with  these  casts  and  ^ith  the  epithelium,  which  disappears  as  the 
disease  subsides. 

Dropsy  often  comes  on  with  great  rapidity,  in  some  cases  rendering  a 
patient  irrccognizable  in  a  few  hours ;  while  the  face  assumes  a  eharac- 
teristic  blanched,  pasty,  afid  puffy  aspect.  Hydrothorax,  ascites,  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs  are  common ;  while  oedema  glottidis  sometimes  proves 
highly  dangerous.  The  patient  generally  feels  dull,  and  heavy,  or  com- 
plains of  headache,  distinct  ur^emic  symptoms  being  also  liable  to  &upt:r- 
vene  at  any  time.  Inflammatory  complications  will  be  indicated  by  their 
special  signs,  those  chiefly  to  be  borne  in  mind  being  pericarditi.s,  pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  endocarditis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia.  Fever  is  often  high, 
with  a  full  hard  pulse;  while  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite,  great 
thirst,  and  usually  constipation.     The  blood  is  hyperinotic. 

The  late  Dr.  Sibson  (Lumleian  Lectures,  1874)  has  drawn  special  at- 
tention to  certain  signs  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels  in  cases 
of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  the  acute  form  he  frequently  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing phenomena:  tension  and  hardness  of  the  radial  artery;  a  second 
beat  over  the  aorta  in  the  first  and  second  right  intercostal  spaces  ;  an  in- 
tensified metallic  second  sound  and  muffled  first  sound  over  the  aorta ;  re- 
duplication of  the  first  sound,  variously  distributed,  but  usually  best  heard 
over  the  septum  ventriculorum  ;  and  in  must  cases  a  doubled  second 
sound.  The  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied  in  many  instances,  but  in 
others  this  effect  of  Bright's  disease  was  prevented  by  the  coexistence  of 
some  wasting  and  exhausting  complaint.  The  correctness  of  these  obser- 
vations has  been  abundantly  confirmed,  and  the  signs  in  connection  with 
the  vascular  system  in  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  are  now  generally 
regarded  as  of  considerable  importance. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Tkrminations. — Acute  Bright's  disea.se  pre- 
sents considerable  variations  in  these  respects.  Recovery  may  follow, 
either  speedily  or  gradually.  Complete  restoration  is  indicated  by  disap- 
pearance of  the  dropsy  ;  by  subsidence  of  pyrexia,  and  return  of  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  skin  ;  and  by  the  urine  becoming  abundant,  clear, 
and  of  low  specific  gravity,  while  blood,  albumen,  and  cast^  disappear, 
many  of  the  latter  assuming  the  hyaline  character  during  the  progress 
towards  convalescence.  Some  fatty  changes  may  be  noticed,  but  thev 
disappear  in  a  favorable  case.  As  a  rule  the  dropsy  subsides  before  the 
albuminuria,  and  the  latter  may  hold  on  for  a  considerable  time.  Not 
uncommonly  acute  Bright's  disease  passes  into  a  chronic  form.  Death  niav 
result  from  dropsy  aflfecting  important  parts,  such  as  the  glottis  ;  from  in- 
flammatory complications;  or  from  unemia. 

Diagnosis. — The  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  the  peculiar 
train  of  symptoms,  and  the  characters  presented  by  the  urine,  in  most 
cases  render  the  diagnosis  of  acute  Bright's  disease  quite  easy.  When  the 
affection  sets  in  insidiously,  as  with  ursemic  symptoms,  there  may  be  much 
obscurity  at  first.     It  must  be  remembered  that  acute  Bright's  disease  may 
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occur  as  an  exacerbation  of  the  chronic  form,  and  an  important  matter 
bearing  upon  diagnosis  is  to  determine  whether  such  is  the  case,  or  whether 
the  complaint  is  quite  recent.  This  conclusion  is  founded  upon  the  past 
history,  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  sufficient  and  obvious  cause  of  the 
acute  attack,  and  the  characters  of  the  urine.  Should  much  blood  and 
renal'  epithelium  be  discharged,  and  should  the  microscopic  elements  in 
the  urine  not  show  signs  of  degenerative  changes,  the  disease  is  probably 
recent  and  entirely  acute. 

Prognosis. — Any  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  serious,  especially  if 
it  is  extensive,  and  if  both  organs  are  involved.  Hence  acute  Bright's 
disease  is  a  grave  affection.  However,  a  large  number  of  patients  affected 
with  this  complaint  recover  completely  ;  but  there  is  always  a  danger  lest 
it  should  lapse  into  the  chronic  state,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
the  urine  carefully  for  some  time  before  giving  a  final  prognosis.  If,  along 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  the  albumen  and  other  abnormal 
urinary  ingredients  steadily  diminish,  and  the  urine  is  gradually  restored 
to  its  normaL  characters  and  composition,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 
Even  should  slight  albuminuria  hold  on  for  some  time,  accompanied  with 
a  few  casts,  the  case  may  end  in  ultimate  recovery.  If  albumen  continues 
to  be  discharged  in  abundance  for  a  length  of  time,  the  prognosis  becomes 
more  serious;  much  will  depend  also  on  the  presence  and  characters  of  the 
casts,  whether  these  show  that  the  disease  is  subsiding,  or  that  it  is  becom- 
ing confirmed,  and  that  the  epithelium  is  undergoing  degenerative  changes 
and  destruction.  Recovery  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  until  every 
trace  of  albumen  has  permanently  disappeared.  The  immediate  prognosis 
is  more  grave  if  the  urine  becomes  very  scanty,  and  if  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  blood,  and  casts.  The  chief  signs  of  proximate 
danger  are  the  supervention  of  ursemic  symptoms,  oedema  of  the  glottis 
or  lungs,  abundant  pleuritic  or  pericardial  effusion,  severe  erysipelas  affect- 
ing dropsical  parts,  and  the  development  of  acute  inflammatory  complica- 
tions. 

Treatment. — A  patient  suffering  from  acute  Bright's  disease  should 
be  kept  completely  at  rest  in  bed,  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  room,  being 
well  protected  from  draughts.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  advisable  at  the 
outset  to  cup  over  the  loins  to  the  extent  of  from  six  to  twelve  ounces,  but 
the  removal  of  blood  requires  particular  caution  in  this  affection,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  to  ansemia,  and  it  should  be  omitted  if  the 
patient  is  at  all  weak,  and  especially  if  chronic  renal  disease  has  previ- 
ously existed.  Free  dry  cupping  is  often  of  great  service,  and  may  be 
resorted  to  when  blood  cannot  be  taken  away.  The  diet  must  at  first  be 
kept  low,  especially  as  regards  nitrogenous  food,  abundance  of  diluent 
drinks  being  allowed. 

The  most  important  object  in  the  treatment  of  acute  Bright's  disease  is 
to  endeavor  tt)  get  the  skin  to  act  freely  and  persistently.  This  is  best 
effected  by  clothing  the  patient  in  flannel,  placing  him  between  blankets, 
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and  employiDg  warm,  hot-air,  or  vapor  baths,  repeated  daily  or  less  fre- 
quently, as  circumstances  indicate.  Dr.  William  Roberts  reconnmends  the 
warm  "  blanket-bath."  Internally  full  doses  of  citrate  or  acetate  of  pot- 
ash, or  of  liquor  ammoniac  acetatis  may  be  given,  freely  diluted,  with  a 
few  minims  of  tincture  of  henbane.  Some  authorities  highly  recoraraend 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  antimonial  wine.  Jaborandi  and  .subcu- 
taneous injection  of  pilocarpin  have  also  been  employed  with  advantage. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  diuretics.  Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  certain  of  these  agents  may  often  be  given  with 
great  benefit.  In  the  first  place  the  patient  should  drink  water  freely,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  and  washing  away  the  urinary  solids  and  other 
materials  which  accumulate  in  the  kidneys.  All  stimulants  must  be  for- 
bidden in  the  acute  stage.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  salts  of  potash 
already  mentioned,  cream  of  tartar,  digitalis,  and  infusion  of  fresh  broom- 
tops  have  been  beneficially  employed  in  combating  the  dropsy  of  acute 
Bright's  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  upon  freely  by  means  of  a 
dose  of  compound  jalap  powxler  every  morning  or  on  alternate  mornings, 
which  may  be  combined  with  cream  of  tartar.  Later  on  podophyllin  or 
elaterium  may  be  required,  if  the  dropsy  does  not  subside. 

Various  sympfoma  frequently  call  for  attention  during  the  course  of 
acute  Bright's  disease,  especially  vomiting  and  urremic  phenomena.  The 
management  of  inflammatory  complications,  particularly  those  within  the 
chest,  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Lowering  treatment  is 
decidedly  not  admissible,  and  on  no  account  must  mercury  be  given,  as  in 
renal  diseases  the  smallest  dose  is  liable  to  produce  most  serious  salivation. 
The  application  of  blisters  or  of  turpentine  likewise  requires  great  care, 
as  they  tend  to  irritate  the  kidneys.  Opium  must  also  be  avoided,  or  only 
given  very  cautiously.  Sinapisms,  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  and 
chloroform  epithems  over  the  loins  are  the  best  local  applications,  and  they 
are  frequently  of  much  service. 

After  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  use  of  the  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  purgative  remedies  must  be  moderated,  and    at  this 
time  the  most  valuable  medicine  is  inm.     Care  is  needed  in  commencing 
the  administration  of  this  drug,  which  should  be  given  at  first  in  a  mild 
form  and  in  small  doses,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched.     The  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride,  syrup  of  phosphate,  ammonio-citrate,  or  ferriim  re- 
dactum  are  the  best  preparations,  and  if  the  first  is  tolerated  in  full  doses, 
excellent  results  are  frequently  brought  about.   Quinine  may  be  combined 
with  the  iron,  and  this  remedy  is  particularly  recommended  after  scarla- 
tina.    The  diet  should  be  gradually  improved,  being  made  nutritious  and 
digestible;  and  during  convalescence  a  little  wine  may  be  given,  provided 
it  agrees  with  the  patient.     The  greatest  care  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
guard  against  a  relapse.     The  patient  should  always  wear  flannel  all  over 
the  body,  and  avoid  every  possible  exposure ;  indeed  it  is  often  advisable 
to  enforce  confinement  to  the  bedroom  until  the  albumen  has  quite  disap- 
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peared,  and  for  some  time  special  precautions  are  needed.  Afterwards  a 
change  of  air  to  a  warm  and  well -protected  region  is  very  beneficial,  or 
this  may  be  recommended  if  the  disease  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
chronic.     Baths  should  be  employed  from  time  to  time. 

II.  Chronic  Bright's  Disease. 

There  are  certain  well-marked  varieties  of  this  complaint  recognized 
by  most  authors.  The  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  presented  most  clearly  by 
first  pointing  out  the  general  oetioiogy  and  clinical  history  of  the  disease, 
and  afterwards  considering  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  each  special  type. 

General  jiEtiology. — The  chief  causes  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 
are:  1.  A  previous  acute  attack.  2.  Constant  or  frequent  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet,  or  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  3.  Abuse  of  alcohol, 
particularly  of  ardent  spirits.  Dr.  Dickinson  has,  however,  attempted  to 
prove  that  this  cause  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  4.  Some  constitu- 
tional diathesis  or  form  of  blood-poisoning,  especially  gout,  syphilis,  tuber- 
cular or  scrofulous  disease,  chronic  saturnism,  and  the  fattv  diathesis. 
The  opinion  is  held  by  some  pathologists  that  all  forms  of  Bright's  disease 
are  of  constitutional  origin,  the  renal  affection  being  but  a  local  develop- 
ment of  a  general  disorder.  6.  Chronic  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, bladder,  urethra,  or  prostate  gland.     6.  Pregnancy. 

Predisposing  Causes, — Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  more  prevalent  among 
males,  probably,  from  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  its  exciting  causes ; 
in  adults  ;  in  those  whose  occupation  involves  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or 
to  sudden  changes  (e.  g,,  cabmen,  laborers,  puddlers,  workers  in  glass),  or 
greater  temptations  to  intemperance;  and  among  the  poor.  Want  of 
cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  a  predisposing  cause,  and  this  is  often  combined 
with  exposure  and  intemperance,  the  three  together  being  particularly 
prone  to  originate  Bright's  disease. 

General  Clinical  History. — In  general  terms  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  Bright*s  disease  comprehend  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine,  espe- 
cially albuminaria,  the  presence  of  casts  and  renal  epithelium  or  some- 
times of  blood,  and  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  and  other  urinary 
ingredients ;  frequent  micturition,  particularly  by  night;  dropsical  accumu- 
lations, liable  to  come  and  go,  or  to  alter  their  seat  rapidly ;  deficient 
action  of  the  skin,  which  is  almost  always  dry,  and  oft^n  rough  and  harsh  ; 
and  changes  in  the  blood,  which  becomes  hydrsemic  and  deficient  in  albu- 
men and  red  corpuscles,  with  consequent  pallor  or  sallowness  of  the  skin, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  other  symptoms,  while  excretory  elements  accumu- 
late in  it.  Sometimes  uneasiness  or  tenderness  is  experienced  over  the 
region  of  the  kidneys.  Headache  and  giddiness  are  frequently  complained 
of,  and  serious  uraemic  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise  at  any  moment. 
Serous  inflammations,  endocarditis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  are  also  apt 
to  supervene.    Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  are  very  common,  in 
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the  way  of  loss  of  appetite,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  nausea  or  vomiting,  flatu- 
lence, and  irregularities  of  the  bowels.  Other  compli/Mtions  liable  to  be  mei 
with  are  phthisis,  cardiac  disease,  morbid  conditions  of  the  vessels,  and 
hepatic  affections.  In  certain  forms  of  Bright*s  disease  apoplexy  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  signs  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels 
described  under  acute  Bright's  disease  were  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Sibson  in 
many  cases  of  the  different  chronic  forms  which  likewise  tend  to  originate 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Drs.  Sparks  and  Mitchell  Bruce  have  arrived  at  the  following  practical 
conclusions  from  a  number  of  careful  observations  of  the  effects  of  difierent 
kinds  of  diet,  rest,  and  exercise  upon  the  amount  of  albumen  passed  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease:  1st.  That  the  albumen  was  reduced  by  an  abso- 
lute milk  diet,  and  by  an  absolutely  non-nitrogenous  diet ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  was  neither  immediately  produced,  nor 
immediately  arrested  by  the  reingestion  of  nitrogen.  2dly.  That  eggs  in 
excess  did  not  appreciably  reduce  the  amount  of  albumen.  3dly.  That 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  wine  decidedly  increased  the  albumen  ;  and  that 
digitalis  had  probably  a  similar  effect.  4thly.  That  the  albumen  was  re- 
markably  reduced  in  amount  by  absolute  rest,  in  the  recumbent  posture; 
and  decidedly  increased  by  exercise. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  onsets  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  uucommoDly 
remains  after  an  acute  attack  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  sets  in  gradual!?, 
and  the  affection  may  be  quite  latent  until  some  grave  ursenaic  or  other 
symptoms  reveal  the  serious  condition  present.  In  other  instances  there 
may  only  be  albuminuria  or  slight  dropsy.  The  disease  is  generally  sub- 
ject to  remissions  and  subacute  or  acute  exacerbations,  the  latter  often 
coming  on  from  a  slight,  or  even  without  any  obvious  cause.  The  duration 
is  very  variable,  some  cases  lasting  for  many  years,  and  it  dififers  in  the 
several  forms.  Death  is  usually  hastened  at  the  close  by  uraemia,  serous 
inrtammations,  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  dropsy,  either  on  account  of  its 
dangerous  situation,  or  from  its  exciting  erysipelas  or  gangrene  ;  or  bv 
apoplexy.  A  few  cases  terminate  gradually  by  asthenia  ;  in  others  death 
results  from  independent  complications,  such  as  phthisis.  Recovery  may 
ensue  even  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  requisite  to  draw  special  attention  to  certain  changes  which  maybe 
observed  in  connection  with  the  eye.  The  occurrence  of  temporary  attacks 
of  disturbance  of  vision  associated  with  urH^niia  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  Dr.  Gowers  has  noticed  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  that  the 
arteries  of  the  retina  are  sometimes  distinctly  lessened  in  size  ;  and  con- 
siders that  this  depends  on  their  contraction,  and  is  as  a  rule  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  tension  of  the  arterial  blood,  as  measured  by  the  incom- 
pressibility  of  the  radial  pulse.  The  most  important  condition,  however, 
which  is  met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  a  form  of  amaurosis, 
attended  with  definite  morbid  changes  in  the  retina,  as  observed  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  viz.,  alhximinuric  retinitis  and  hasmorrhagea.     The  1o8b  of 
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sight  under  these  circumstances  creeps  on  slowly  and  is  permanent,  though 
usually  liable  to  sudden  increase  from  various  causes,  with  subsequent  im- 
provement. At  first  the  appearances  noticed  are  increased  vascularity, 
with  enlargement  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins,  but  shrinking  of  the 
arteries ;  and  slight  swelling  around  the  disk,  the  margin  of  which  becomes 
indistinct,  while  it  becomes  suffused  and  dark  red,  a  gray  filmy  exudation 
afterwards  forming.  The  more  characteristic  appearances,  however,  are 
noticed  later  on,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish-white brilliant-looking  spots  or  patches  around  the  disk,  with  hsemor- 
rhagic  extravasations  into  the  retina  in  the  same  locality.  By  the  increase 
and  union  of  the  patches  the  disk  is  often  surrounded  with  a  zone,  "the 
inner  line  of  which  is  irregularly  circular,  or  melts  into  the  gray  interval 
and  the  disk  itself,  while  the  outer  presents  salient  angles,  which  correspond 
to  the  course  of  the  larger  vessels'*  (Allbutt).  Whitish  streaks  are  also 
seen  radiating  outwards  along  the  vessels  and  nerve-fibres.  In  course  of 
time  the  disk  is  itself  invaded  by  the  spots  and  haemorrhages.  Some  ob- 
servers affirm  that  the  white  spots  always  result  from  changes  in  blood -clots, 
but  probably  most  of  them  are  the  result  of  independent  exudation. 
Ultimately  these  may  be  absorbed,  many  of  the  vessels  being  obliterated 
or  removed,  causing  retinal  antemia  ;  while  it  is  then  seen  that  the  choroid 
has  also  undergone  marked  changes,  and  that  it  presents  yellow  patches. 
Important  structural  changes  are  set  up  in  the  retina,  choroid,  and  vitreous 
body.     Both  eyes  are  always  involved,  but  not  to  the  same  degree. 

These  ocular  changes  are  unquestionably  found  most  frequently  and 
distintly  in  connection  with  the  granular  contracted  kldneyy  but  they  have 
also  been  noticed  in  other  forms.  As  to  their  immediate  cause,  they  have 
been  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanying  the  renal  dis- 
ease ;  to  some  constitutional  condition  attended  with  changes  in  the  vessels 
generally ;  to  alterations  in  the  blood,  viz.,  uraemia  or  deficiency  of  albu- 
men ;  or  to  extension  of  disease  along  the  optic  nerve  from  the  brain. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  Bright's  disease,  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  several  varieties  will  now  be  pointed  out. 

1.    LARGE,  WHITE,  SMOOTH   KIDNEY — CHRONIC    DESQUAMATIVE   OR 

TUBAL   NEPHRITIS. 

Etiology. — This  form  is  most  frequently  a  sequel  of  the  acute  disease. 
It  may  come  on  gradually  from  taking  cold,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
pregnancies,  or  in  the  course  of  phthisis.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  com- 
paratively young  persons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  heavy, 
their  surface  being  smooth  and  pale,  but  variegated  with  vessels;  the  cap- 
sule is  readily  separated,  being  unaltered  or  somewhat  opaque.  A  section 
shows  great  thickening  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  white  or  yellow- 
ish-white and  opaque,  often  also  presenting  numerous  small  yellow  spots 
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or  streaks,  due  to  fatty  degenemtion — "  granular  fatty  kiduey  '*  (Johnson). 
The  consistence  is  diminished.  The  pyramids  retain  their  normal  color, 
and  contrast  markedly  with  the  cortex,  though  they  are  also  affected  to  a 
less  degree.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  enlargement  of  many  of  the 
tubes,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  epithelium  cells,  with  exudation. 
The  cells  are  always  much  altered,  being  swollen,  clouded,  and  more  or  lees 
granular,  also  frequently  containing  fat  or  oil  globules,  or  they  may  be 
quite  disintegrated,  so  that  only  a  granular  debris  remaius,  with  masses 
of  fat  and  oil  globules.  Some  tubules  may  be  quite  denuded  and  empty, 
or  only  present  hyaline  fibrinous  moulds.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are 
either  normal  in  size  or  a  little  enlarged,  and  their  capsules  are  thin. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  in  very  chronic  cases  this  form  of 
kidney  occasionally  gradually  contracts  and  wastes,  and  it  may  become 
markedly  small  and  atrophied.  How  this  change  is  brought  about  is, 
however,  not  positively  determined.  Some  authorities  maintain  that  it 
results  from  an  interstitial  inflammation,  as  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney,  others 
that  it  is  entirely  due  to  changes  within  the  tubules.  In  this  condition  of 
kidney  the  capsule  is  more  or  less  thickened,  opaque,  and  adherent  at 
parts ;  superficial  depressions  form,  causing  a  somewhat  granular  appear- 
ance ;  while  there  is  some  increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  with  thicken- 
ing of  the  bloodvessels.  These  changes  are,  however,  not  so  marke<l  as  in 
the  cirrhotic  kidney,  and  they  are  mainly  noticed  in  those  regions  where 
the  tubular  changes  are  most  evident,  and  where  blocked  tubules  are  seen 
in  all  stages  of  destruction. 

Pathology. — The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  pathology  of  the 
large  white  kidney  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  chronic  tubular  nephritis, 
attended  with  great  increase  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  gradually  undergo  changes,  ending  in  their  complete  fatty  trans- 
formation and  destruction.  More  or  less  loss  of  tissue,  with  consequent 
atrophy  of  the  kidney,  may  follow  in  course  of  time. 

Symptoms. — Either  remaining  after  an   acute  attack,  as  frequently 
happens,  or  being  chronic  from  the  outset,  this  variety  of  Bright's  disease 
presents  the  following  clinical  features :  The  urine  is  usually  deficient  in 
quantity,  pale  and  often  somewhat  turbid,  depositing  a  whitish  sediment, 
or  from  time  to  time  being  smoky  or  tingqd  with  blood,  and  of  normal  or 
rather  high  specific  gravity,  while  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
albumen,  as  well  as  various  casts,  with  renal  epithelium  or  its  remains. 
The  microscopic  elements  are  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  in  the  acute  dis- 
ease; by  studying  their  prevailing  characters  much  information  maybe 
gained  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  kidneys.     The  chief  casts  met  with  are 
epithelial,  the  epithelium  cells  being  always  more  or  less  altered  ;  granular; 
large  or  small  hyaline ;  and  fatty,  as  the  renal  structures  undergo  fatty 
changes.     Anasarca  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom,  and  seroua  efifb- 
sions  are  not  uncommon.    The  general  surface,  but  more  especially  the 
face,  pi-esents  the  characteristic  dull-white,  pufiTy,  and  pasty  aspect,  being 
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often  also  smooth  and  gloss?y,  these  appearances  becoming  more  marked  as 
fatty  (Regeneration  proceeds.  There  is  considerable  tendency  to  ursemia, 
and  to  the  occurrence  of  serous  inflammations.  Dr.  George  Johnson  states 
that  mucous  haemorrhages  are  frequent  in  the  advanced  stages,  especially 
epistaxis.     Exacerbations  are  very  liable  to  arise  from  time  to  time. 

2.   GRANULAR,  CONTRACTED,  OR   CIRRHOTIC   KIDNEY — CHRONIC 

INTERSTITIAL   NEPHRITIS. 

Etiology. — In  this  variety  the  onset  is  always  very  chronic  and  in- 
sidious, being  independent  of  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  The  contracted 
kidney  is  chiefly  associated  with  gout,  chronic  lead-poisoning,  chronic 
alcoholism,  a  tendency  to  general  degenerative  changes,  or,  it  is  said,  with 
repeated  exposure  to  cold.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of  renal  disease  are 
usually  advanced  in  years. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  prominent  changes  presented  by  the 
cirrhotic  kidney  are  gradual  contraction  and  atrophy,  until  the  organ  may 
weigh  only  an  ounce  or  two ;  granulation  of  the  surface,  the  granules 
ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea  or  more,  there  being 
also  irregular  depressions,  giving  rise  to  a  lobular  appearance ;  thickening, 
opacity,  and  adhesion  of  the  capsule,  which  is  inseparable  and  sinks  into 
the  depressions ;  increased  resistance  and  toughness  of  the  renal  tissue. 
These  changes  are  observed  in  very  different  degrees  of  advancement  in 
different  cases.  On  making  a  section  of  the  kidney  it  is  seen  that  the 
cortical  substance  is  chiefly  wasted,  having  in  some  instances  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared,  what  remains  being  of  a  ted  or  brownish-red  color, 
and  coarsely  granular.  There  may  be  signs  of  fatty  degeneration.  Cysts 
are  frequently  observed,  varying  in  size  from  very  minute  points  to  spaces 
as  large  as  a  nut  or  even  larger,  and  containing  an  albuminous  fluid.  In 
the  gouty  kidney  a  white  deposit  of  urates  forms  without  the  tubules. 

The  intimate  changes  consist  in  a  great  increase  of  the  intertubular  con- 
nective tissue,  with  consequent  alterations  in  the  tubules,  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles, and  vessels.  Many  of  the  tubules  are  denuded  of  their  epithelium, 
contracted  or  obliterated  ;  others  are  blocked  up  with  disintegrated  epithe- 
lium cells,  while  still  others  contain  clear  fibrinous  moulds.  Fat-granules 
and  oil-globules  are  often  visible.  The  Malpighian  bodies  appear  shrunken 
and  abnormally  close  together,  their  inclosed  glomeruli  being  more  or  less 
compressed  by  fibrous  tissue.  Many  vessels  are  obliterated,  and  the  walls 
of  the  smaller  arteries  are  thickened,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  inject  the 
kidney  through  its  main  artery.  The  cysts  so  frequently  seen  are  probably 
due  to  obstruction  or  constriction  of  the  ducts  at  intervals,  with  distension 
of  the  intervening  portions. 

Pathology. — It  is  in  connection  with  the  cirrliotic  kidney  that  important 
diflTerences  of  opinion  have  arisen  as  regards  pathological  questioaa.  With 
respect  to  its  ivaiure  and  mode  of  origin^  most  German 
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it  as  being  merely  a  later  stage  of  the  large  white  kidney,  which,  if  it  ouly 
lasts  long  enough,  will  become  atrophied  and  granular ;  and  some  of  their 
pathologists  describe  several  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  morbid  alter- 
ations in  the  kidneys.  Though  recognizing  the  fact  that  now  and  theu  the 
large  kidney  does  waste  and  become  granular,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  yet  most  English  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  cirrhotic  kidney 
does  not  so  originate,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
attended  with  proliferation  of  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  which  be- 
comes much  increased,  and  compresses  surrounding  structures.  Dr.  Grain- 
ger Stewart,  who  formerly  regarded  this  disease  as  a  result  of  excessive 
growth  of  the  renal  connective  tissue,  now  agrees  with  this  view.  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  however,  considers  that  the  epithelial  cells  are  first  affected, 
undergoing  degeneration  in  consequence  of  having  to  perform  unusual  ex- 
cretory work.  Dr.  Dickinson  believes  that  the  disease  begins  superficially, 
immediately  under  the  capsule,  and  gradually  extends  inwards. 

Before  alluding  to  a  view  more  recently  advanced,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  more  particularly  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries which  may  be  induced  by  Bright's  disease,  and  which  are  found  with 
special  frequency  associated  with  the  contracted  kidney.     It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  heart  may  be  primarily  diseased,  and  by  inducing  me- 
chanical congestion  may  lead  to  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  ending  in 
contraction  and  atrophy ;  this  condition  being,  as  previously  stated,  re- 
garded  by  some  pathologists  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  disease.     Again, 
affections  of  the  cardiac  valves  may  coexist  with  renal  disease  independ- 
ently, or  as  the  result  of  the  same  constitutional  dyscrasia,  or  they  mavbe 
the   consequence  of   endocarditis,  complicating  Bright's  disease.      It  is, 
however,  to  cardiac  hypertrophy,  especially  involving  the  lefl  ventricle, 
and  presumed  to  be  a  secondary  result  of  the  renal  disease,  that  it  becomes 
requisite  to  draw  particular  attention.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  condition  of  the  heart  does  arise  in  many  cases  of  chronic  Bright'a 
disease,  and  the  question  is,  how  is  it  originated  ?     Formerly  it  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  which  was  supposed  to  exercise  an 
undue  stimulant  effect  upon  the  heart,  or  to  pass  with  difficulty  through 
the  capillaries,  thus  causing  the  heart  to  act  with  excessive  vigor,  and  so 
to  become  hypertrophied.     Traube  advanced  the  opinion  that  destruction 
of  the  renal  secreting  tissue  and  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  kid- 
ney lead  to  the  hypertrophy,  chiefly  because  under  such  circumstances  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water  is  not  removed  from  the  blood,  and   thus  the 
arterial  tension  is  increased  ;  this  view,  however,  he  seems  to  have  subse- 
quently relinquished.     Dr.  George  Johnson  made  the  important  discovery 
that  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries,  not  only  in  the  kidneys,  but  also  in 
various  other  structures  throughout  the  body,  become  greatly  thickened. 
This  eminent  observer  maintains  that  the  arteries  contract  and  oppose  ibe 
passage  into  the  tissues  of  the  unhealthy  blood  associated  with   Bright** 
disease,  with  consequent  rise  in  arterial  tension ;  and  that  this  is  followed 
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by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  thickening 
of  their  walls.  Dr.  Gowers  thinks  that  his  ophthalmoscopic  observations 
as  to  the  contraction  of  the  retinal  vessels  afford  a  direct  proof  in  favor  of 
the  first  part  of  this  theory.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  arteries  it  is 
supposed  that  the  walls  of  the  heart  become  also  hypertrophied,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  resistance  thus  offered. 

Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  have  denied  that  the  thickening  of  the 
small  arteries  is  due  to  muscular  hypertrophy  ;  they  affirm  from  their  ob- 
servations that  these  vessels  as  well  as  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body, 
become  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  hyaline  fibroid  change,  which  leads  to  thick- 
ening of  their  walls  with  loss  of  elasticity,  and  they  attribute  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  to  this  arterio- capillary  fibrosis  as  it  is  termed.  On  these  ob- 
servations these  authorities  found  another  view  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
granular  kidney,  viz.,  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  morbid  condition, 
beginning  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  affecting  these  throughout  the  body, 
which  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  tissues.  In  their  opinion  the  vascular 
changes  outside  the  kidneys  are  ncft  the  secondary  result  of  the  renal  dis- 
ease, but  merely  a  part  of  the  general  disorder.  The  whole  question  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 

Symptoms. — The  contracted  kidney  may  be  clinically  latent  for  a  very 
long  period.  As  regards  the  urine,  this  is  as  a  rule  abundant,  being  in 
some  cases  very  copious,  of  light  color,  and  low  specific  gravity  ;  while  it 
contains  comparatively  little  albumen,  or  even  none  at  all  at  times  ;  there 
being  also  but  few  or  no  casts,  which  are  chiefly  hyaline  and  granular^  with 
but  little  epithelium  or  fat.  At  the  close  the  urine  often  becomes  very 
scanty  or  suppressed.  Dropsy  is  absent  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
from  first  to  last,  and  generally  is  but  slight,  or  is  only  observed  at  inter- 
vals. The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  peculiar  pale 
and  pasty  aspect,  while  the  face  has  often  a  sallow  and  pinched  appear- 
ance. In  most  cases  there  is  marked  debility  and  constitutional  cachexia. 
Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  frequently  very  prominent.  The  complications 
most  liable  to  be  met  with  are  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  morbid  conditions 
of  the  vessels,  the  latter  not  uncommonly  leading  to  apoolexy.  Uraemia 
may  supervene,  but  serous  or  pulmonary  inflammations  are  much  less 
frequent  than  in  connection  with  the  large  white  kidney. 

3.    FATTY    KIDNEY. 

Fatty  changes  are  observed  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  Brigbt's 
disease,  but  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  kidney  may  become 
primarily  the  seat  of  a,  fatty  infiltration,  the  renal  cells  being  loaded  with 
fat,  the  liver  being  in  most  eases  affected  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
applies  the  terms  simple  fat  kidney  or  general  faUy  infiltration  of  the  kidney 
to  this  condition.  It  is  stated  that  it  may  be  associated  with  any  of  the 
usual  causes  of  fatty  infiltration.    The  kidneys  are  frequently  enlarged^ 
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their  cortical  substance  being  uniformly  pale  or  mottled  with  red,  and  oc- 
casionally hsemorrhagic  spots  are  observed.  The  consistence  is  dimiDished, 
the  kidney  having  often  an  cederaatous  feel  and  appearance.  The  micro- 
scope shows  uniform  distension  of  the  renal  cells  with  oil.  There  may  be 
albuminuria  and  other  symptoms  of  renal  disease,  but  generally  no  obvi- 
ous signs  of  functional  derangement  of  the  kidneys  are  observed  (Johnson). 

4.    LARDACEOUS   OR   ALBUMINOID    KIDNEY. 

Most  writers  now  classify  the  lardaceoxis  kidney  as  a  form  of  Bright's 
disease.     It5  (etiology  and  pathology  are  those  of  the  general  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  by  no  means  an  agreemeDtin  the 
descriptions  given  by  different  observers  as  to  the  appearances  presented 
by' the  amyloid  kidney.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  recognizes  three  stages  of 
the  disease;  in  the  first  stage  the  vessels  only  being  affected';  in  the  second 
the  renal  tissues  being  infiltrated  with  the  albuminoid  material,  and  many 
of  the  tubules  blocked  with  it;  and  in  the  third  the  organ  being  atrophied 
and  contracted.  Dr.  Dickinson  describes  a  somewhat  analogous  course  of 
morbid  changes.  When  the  disease  is  marked,  the  kidneys  are  enlarged 
and  pale,  and  their  surface  is  smooth,  the  capsule  separating  readily.  The 
consistence  is  very  tough  and  hard.  A  section  is  sharp-cut,  and  shows  the 
cortical  substance  to  be  pale,  anaemic,  waxy,  and  translucent,  often  dotted 
over  with  glistening  spots,  which  correspond  to  the  infiltrated  Malpighian 
bodies,  in  which  the  deposit  first  occurs.  The  cones  seem  natural.  The 
usual  chemical  reactions  characteristic  of  albuminoid  material  are  yielded. 
The  renal  cells  are  often  cloudy,  withered,  or  fatty,  but  they  are  stated  not 
to  afford  the  tests  of  albuminoid  deposit.  Transparent  hyaline  moulds  are 
found  in  some  of  the  tubules.  In  the  advanced  stage  the  affected  organs 
may  become  much  atrophied  and  irregular.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr. 
Stewart,*  the  kidneys  were  found  after  death  to  weigh  two  and  a  half 
ounces  each,  the  tubes  were  wasted,  the  Malpighian  bodies  were  large 
and  waxy  and  closely  grouped  together,  the  fibrous  tissue  was  relatively 
more  abundant  than  in  the  healthy  organ,  but  the  capsules  were  at  all 
points  readily  separable,  and  the  organs  did  not  present  the  appearances 
characteristic  of  cirrhosis.  In  opposition  to  this  vfew,  German  writers 
deny  that  this  marked  contraction  can  take  place  in  cases  of  simple  albu- 
minoid disease  of  the  kidney,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  simultaneous  or  pre- 
viously existing  cirrhotic  process. 

Symptoms. — There  is  also  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  clinical 
signs  of  albuminoid  disease  implicating  the  kidneys,  and  some  writers 
maintain  that  they  are  very  variable  in  different  cases.  Dr.  Stewart  affirms 
that  when  the  disease  is  simple  and  uncomplicated  he  has  invariably  found 
the  symptoms  distinct  and  uniform  throughout.     They  seem  to  be  of  the 
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following  character.  There  is  polyuria,  the  urine  being  very  copious,  pale, 
and  watery,  depositing  scarcely  any  sediment,  and  of  low  specific  gravity, 
varying  from  1005  to  1012  or  1015.  At  first  albumen  is  either  absent 
altogether  or  is  present  only  in  very  small  quantity;  later  on  it  increases, 
and  often  becomes  exceedingly  abundant.  Cases,  however,  have  been  de- 
scribed in  which  there  was  no  albuminuria  throughout,  and  Dr.  Stewart 
states  that  this  happens  in  rare  instances.  The  urine  presents  little  or  no 
sediment,  and  very  few  casts  are  present,  consisting  mainly  of  the  small 
hyaline  and  finelrj  granular  varieties  ;  there  maybe  some  epithelium  scales 
upon  them,  or  these  may  be  separate,  being  usually  wasted  or  containing 
oil  globules.  The  epithelial  particles  occasionally  yield  the  reaction  of 
albuminoid  substance.  Dropsy  is  absent,  or  almost  completely  absent, 
throughout.  Cardiac  changes  are  also  wanting  or  comparatively  slight, 
and  ursemic  phenomena  are  rare.  Owing,  however,  to  the  frequent  asso- 
ciation of  albuminoid  disease  with  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  the 
symptoms  are  liable  to  be  much  modified.  If  chronic  inflammatory 
changes  set  in,  the  urine  becomes  much  diminished  in  quantity,  and  its 
specific  gravity  raised,  while  there  may  be  much  sediment,  with  numerous 
large  hyaline  and  granular  casta.  Dropsy  also  sets  in,  and  may  be  very 
cous'iderable,  also  occurring  in  cases  in  which  albuminoid  disease  is  added 
to  previous  inflammatory  disease.  There  will  usually  be  evidences  of  this 
condition  aflecting  other  organs,  and  its  general  symptoms  will  also  be 
present. 

5.    MIXED    TYPES. 

It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  kidneys  are  sometimes  met  with 
presenting  combinations  of  the  morbid  changes  just  described.  Thus, 
there  may  be  a  combination  of  the  interstitial  and  tubal  forms  of  disease, 
or  of  lardaceous  disease  with  either  of  these  forms.  As  already  remarked, 
fatty  changes  are  common  in  all  forms  of  Bright's  disease. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  one  or  other  form  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  is  often  quite  evident  from  the  history  of  the  case  and  from  the 
symptoms  present,  the  characters  of  the  urine  being  especially  important. 
Albuminuria  may  be  the  only  sign  of  renal  mischief,  and  therefore  it  is 
most  desirable  to  adopt  a  routine  practice  of  examining  the  urine,  especially 
if  an  individual  is  persistently  out  of  health  without  any  obvious  cause, 
or  sufflers  habitually  from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  from  headache  or  gid- 
diness. Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  albuminuria  may  be  due 
to  other  causes  besides  renal  disease,  and  especially  to  cardiac  disease  ob- 
structing the  venous  circulation,  or  to  admixture  of  albuminous  fluids. 
Careful  microscopic  examination  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  casts  or 
renal  epithelium,  if  these  elements  are  present.     The  ophthalmoscope  is 
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highly  important  iu  diagnosis  in  some  cases,  and  its  employment  has  not 
unfrequently  been  the  means  of  revealing  Bright's  disease  where  it  was 
previously  unsuspected. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 
is  founded  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  severally  arise  ;  and 
upon  their  special  symptoms,  which  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
stage  of  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  actual  changes  which  are 
going  on,  may  often  be  determined  with  much  accuracy  by  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  microscopic  elemeuU^.  The  development  of  an  acute  in- 
flammatory affection  or  of  uriumic  symptoms  in  the  course  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  not  previously  known  to  exist  may  prove  very  puzzling. 
The  rule  of  always  examining  the  urine  will  generally  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  renal  affection  under  such  circumstances. 

2.  Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  iu  chronic  Bright's  disease,  while  always 
more  or  less  unfavorable,  differs  much  in  different  cases.     The  termination 
is  mo.-t  rapid  in  connection  with  the  large  white  kidney,  but  much  will 
depend  on  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  kidneys,  as 
revealed  by  the  urine.     Patients  suffering  from  this  affection  may  live  for 
many  years,  and  may  even  enjoy  comparatively  good  health.     The  cir- 
cumstances which  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable  are  a  prolonged 
duration  of  the  disease;  steady  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine, 
without  corresponding  increase  in  dens^ity  ;  excessive  albuminuria,   with 
abundant  granular  and  fatty  casts  or  oil-globules ;  extensive  dropsy,  with 
serous  effusions;  obstinate  dryness  of  the  >kin  ;  marked  cardiac  hypertniphy 
and  vascular  changes;  j)ersistent  dyspepsia  or  disturbances  of  the  bowels; 
and  constant  pyrexia.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  much  improvement 
in  symptoms  may  be  brought  about  in  some  apparently  hopeless  cases. 
There  is  always  a  danger  at  any  moment  of  the  supervention  of  uraemia, 
of  acute  exacerbations  of  the  kidney  disease,  or  of  inflammatory  compli- 
cations, the  last  being  very  easily  set  up,  and  being  much  more  grave  than 
in  healthy  persons.     Patients  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  are  extremely 
unfavorable  subjects  for  injuries  or  operations. 

3.  Tkkatment. — Chronic  Bright's  disease  requires  very  careful  and 
varied  management,  and  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  any  definite  line  of 
treatment  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  certain  principles  to  be  followed  out,  to  which  attention  will  now 
be  directed.  . 

a.  It  is  very  important  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to  re- 
move this  if  possible,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol,  constant  exposure,  or  sup- 
puration setting  up  albuminoid  disease,  b.  Hygienic  and  dietetic  manage- 
ment demands  careful  and  constant  attention.  In  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  merely  albuminuria,  this  is  often  all  that  is  needed.  The  patient 
must  be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  and  avoid  exposure,  especially  to  cold 
or  wet  weather,  as  well  as  to  anything  likely  to  cause  a  chill,  and  should 
take  moderate  exercise  daily.     If  possible,  a  residence  in  a  tolerably  warm, 
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equable,  and  fiheltered  district  is 'advisable,  or  a  temporary  change  to  such 
a  district  should  be  recommended.  A  sea  voyage  is  sometimes  highly 
beneficial  in  cases  not  far  advance<l.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
free  action  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  warm  baths  with  friction,  or  it  may 
even  be  advisable  to  employ  occasionally  a  hot-air  or  Turkish  bath.  The 
diet  re<|uire8  supervision,  and  should  be  of  a  nutritious  and  digestible 
kind,  though  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  more  or  less  the  consumption  of 
nitrogenous  elements  of  food.  Milk  may  be  usually  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  skinjmed  milk  has  been  specially  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  Bright's  disease.  Strong  stimulants  had  better  be  avoided,  but  light 
wines  or  a  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  do  good  in  many  cases.  The  bowels 
must  be  kept  well-opened  daily,  and  the  digestive  functions  maintained  in 
good  order,  c.  Treatment  directed  to  the  comtltutional  stale,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  bloody  is  of  the  highest  value.  The  administration  of  iron, 
regularly  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  often  produces  the  most  beneficial 
results,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  state  of  the  blood  and  general  system. 
If  it  can  be  taken,  the  tincture  of  steel  or  the  solution  of  pernitrate  is  the 
best  preparation,  but  the  saccharated  carbonate,  ferrum  redactum,  syrup 
of  iodide  or  phosphate,  ammonio-citrate,  or  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
are  also  very  useful.  Among  other  conditions  affecting  the  constitution 
which  require  special  attention  are  phthisis,  albuminoid  disease,  gout, 
and  saturnism,  d.  Some  authorities  consider  it  desirable  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  albumen  discharged  in  cases  of  Bright*s  disease,  by  means  of  the 
agents  previously  mentioned  (Vol.  II,  page  283).  e.  Dropsy  is  the  princi- 
pal symptom  calling  for  interference  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
Bright*8  disease.  Purgatives  and  baths  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  for 
its  removal.  Among  the  former  jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  elaterium,  scam- 
mony,  gamboge,  and  podophyllin  are  the  most  serviceable.  Jaborandi  or 
subcuUmeous  injection  of  pilocarpin  may  also  be  useful.  Some  practi- 
tioners give  liquor  ammonise  acetatis  freely  with  iron,  to  act  as  a  diapho- 
retic; others  recommend  James's  or  Dover's  powder.  Opinions  are  much 
divided  with  regard  to  diuretics,  both  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  them 
and  as  to  those  which  are  most  efficacious.  In  my  experience  certainly 
they  are  not  of  much  use  as  a  rule,  and  may  do  considerable  harm.  In 
extreme  droj>sy  acupuncture,  the  use  of  Southey's  trocars,  or  incision  of 
the  skin  of  the  legs  or  scrotum  may  be  required.  Great  care  is  necessary 
when  carrying  out  these  measures,  in  order  to  guard  against  erysipelas, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  applying  warm  moist  flannels,  frequently 
changed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  before  being  reapplied,  and  by  sponging 
the  parts  well  before  each  application  is  made ;  some  practitioners  employ 
antiseptic  washes.  Particular  care  is  also  needed  to  avoid  pressure  upon 
dropsical  parts,  or  their  irritation  by  the  contact  of  urine.  Among  other 
symptoms  which  are  likely  to  require  treatment  are  those  indicative  of 
dyspepsia,  vomiting,  derangement  of  the  bowels,  headache  or  vertigo,  and 
ursemic  phenomena.     The  remarks  made  under  acute  Bright's  disease  with 
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reference  to  inflammatory  complications  apply  likewise  to  the  chronic 
forni8  of  the  disease.  /.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  patients  sufifering  from 
Bright's  disease  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  aod  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  hygienic 
matters  already  mentioned.  Should  cardiac  hypertrophy  he  set  up,  with 
changes  in  the  vessels,  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  cerehral  haemor- 
rhage should  be  borne  in  mind. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

ON  CERTAIN  HARE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDKEY8. 

I.  Cancerous  and  other  Growths. 

Of  rare  occurrence,  renal  cancer  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  very  young  children,  or  after  adult  age,  and  in  males. 
The  variety  met  with  is  almost  invariably  encephnloid.  The  deposit  is  always 
in  the  nodular  form  when  secondary,  but  when  primary  it  may  he  either 
nodular  or  infiltrated.  Secondary  cancer  does  not  attain  any  large  size, 
but  primary  cancer  frequently  grows  to  enormous  dimensions,  usually  giv- 
ing rise  to  an  irregular  tumor.  The  consistence  varies  considerably,  being 
sometimes  very  soft  and  almost  fluctuating,  while  it  is  rarely  uniform 
throughout.  Haemorrhage,  softening,  degeneration,  and  suppuration  are 
liable  to  occur  in  the  growth.  The  uninvolved  renal  texture  is  generally 
atrophied  from  pressure,  or  otherwise  altered.  Thickening  of  the  capsule 
rind  adhesions  to  neighboring  parts  are  generally  observed,  w^hile  adjoining 
structures  are  frequently  displaced  or  destroyed  by  pressure,  the  colon 
always  lying  in  front  of  the  tumor.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the 
ureter  are  often  involved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  only  one  kidney 
is  affected.  Secondary  deposits  are  common,  especially  in  the  neighhoring 
glands. 

Symptoms. — The  important  clinical  signs  of  renal  cancer  are  severe  pain 
in  the  lumbar  region,  generally  shooting  towards  the  hypochondrium  and 
thigh  or  in  some  other  direction,  and  subject  to  remissions  or  intermissions; 
tenderness ;  hsematuria,  in  many  cases  profuse  and  irregularly  intermittent, 
occurring  without  any  obvious  cause ;  and  the  presence  of  a  reruU  tumor^ 
the  special  characters  of  which  are  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the 
great  size  which  it  may  attain,  especially  in  children,  its  absolute  immo- 
bility, as  a  rule  its  irregularly  lobular  feel,  and  its  more  or  less  6nD 
though  unequal  consistence.  Occasionally  there  is  an  obscure  sense  of 
fluctuation  over  some  parts  of  it.  In  some  cases  the  superficial  veins  over 
the  tumor  are  much  enlarged,  and  it  has  been  known  to  present  pulsation. 
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Symptoms  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  growth  ou  surrounding 
structures.  The  detection  of  cancer-cells  in  the  urine  has  been  considered 
important,  but  several  excellent  observers  doubt  the  possibility  of  recog- 
nizing these  structures.  Marked  emaciation  and  debility,  with  signs  of 
the  cancerous  cachexia,  are  frequently  observed,  and  there  may  be  evi- 
dences of  cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  courne  of  the  disease  is 
very  rapid  in  children,  but  comparatively  chronic  in  adults. 

Of  the  non-malignant  growths  very  exceptionally  found  in  the  kidneys 
may  be  mentioned  osseous  tumors,  fibromata,  sarcomata,  lipomata,  en- 
chondromata,  lymphatic  or  glandular  growths,  and  syphilitic  gummata. 
Some  of  these  may  form  an  evident  tumor. 

II.  Tubercle. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  tubercle  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  renal  apparatus,  viz.:  1.  As  a  part  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
the  kidneys  being  studded  with  gray  granulations.  2.  Secondary  to  tuber- 
cular dijiease  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  when  it  does  not  usually  give 
rise  to  any  local  symptoms.  3.  As  a  primary  formation,  generally  involv- 
ing the  kidneys,  their  pelves  and  ureters,  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  the 
urethra,  and  being  not  uncommonly  followed  in  the  male  by  deposits  in 
the  prostate  gland,  testes,  or  vesiculajseminales.  The  last  constitutes  much 
the  most  important  group  of  cases.  In  the  kidneys  tubercle  is  seen  at  first 
in  the  form  of  gray  or  yellow  nodules,  occupying  the  cortex,  which  after- 
wards coalesce,  become  caseous,  and  break  down,  forming  irregular  abscess- 
like cavities,  which  burst  into  the  urinary  passages,  discharging  disinte- 
grated tuberculous  matter  and  pus.  Generally  both  kidneys  are  implicated, 
and  they  are  frequently  extensively  or  completely  destroyed.  In  the  i)elvis 
and  ureters  the  growth  starts  in  the  submucous  tissue,  where  it  forms  gran- 
ules, and  ultimately  inflammation  of  the  overlying  membrane  is  excited, 
ending  often  in  extensive  ulceration  and  destruction.  Occasionally  one 
ureter  becomes  completely  rigid,  and  its  canal  is  blocked  up,  leading  to 
pyonephrosis. 

Symptoms. — During  the  early  period  pHmary  renal  inhercxdom  may  be 
indicated  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  frequent  mictu- 
rition. The  important  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  chronic  pyelitis  or 
pyonephrosis,  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  cystitis;  great  wasting, 
debility,  and  hectic  fever ;  and  in  time  signs  of  implication  of  the  lungs, 
intestines,  or  other  organs.  The  urine  is  almost  always  deficient,  slightly 
acid,  and  contains  abundance  of  pus,  frequently  a  little  blood,  but  not  in 
any  large  quantity,  extra-renal  epithelium  cells,  much  granular  detritus, 
and  in  some  cases  connective  tissue  or  elastic  fibres.  If  the  ureter  is 
blocked  up,  a  painful  fluctuating  tumor  forms  in  the  corresponding  renal 
region,  which  may  subside  with  coincident  appearance  of  much  pus  in  the 
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urine  should  the  obstruction  be  removed.     Urjeraia  is  liable  to  arise  if 
both  kidneys  are  affected. 

III.  Parasitic  Growths. 

1.  Occasionally  one  kidney,  especially  the  left,  is  the  sea<rof  a  hydatid 
tumor ^  which  may  ultimately  attain  a  great  size.  It  tends  to  biir^t  into 
the  renal  passage,  its  contents  escaping  with  the  urine  ;  very  rarely  it  opens 
in  some  other  direction  ;  or  it  may  undergo  any  of  the  changes  to  which 
hydatid  cysts  are  liable. 

Symptoms. — There  maybe  none  throughout.  The  most  pronriineut  sign 
of  hydatid  disease  of  the  kidney  is  the  existence  of  a  renal  tumor,  rounded 
in  form,  though  ofteu  somewhat  irregular  and  lobulated,  haviug  an  elastic 
or  more  or  less  fluctuating  feel,  and  occasionally  yielding  hydatid  fremitus. 
As  a  rule  there  are  no  renal  symptoms.  Should  the  cyst  burst  into  the 
urinary  passages,  important  symptoms  generally  arise,  namely,  those  of 
one  or,  more  commonly,  of  several  intermittent  attacks  of  nephritic  coliCy 
due  to  the  escape  of  the  vesicles  by  the  ureters,  preceded  by  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  renal  region,  and  occasionally  by  a  sense  of  something  having  burst, 
and  followed  by  signs  of  the  passage  of  the  hydatids  along  the  urethra, 
that  is,  by  great  pain  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  constant  desire  to  pasa 
urine,  with  more  or  less  retention,  and  finally  by  the  appearance  of  the 
vesicles  or  their  remains  in  the  urine,  frequently  accompanied  by  some 
blood  or  pus.  Occasionally  a  cyst  blocks  up  the  ureter,  and  thus  leads  to 
hydronephrosis.  Inflammatory  symptoms  arise  should  the  tumor  become 
inflamed,  or  various  symptoms  may  occur  from  its  bursting  in  different 
directions. 

2.  The  cyAticerciis  cellulosvs  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys. 

3.  The  following  entozoa  are  met  with  occasionally:  a.  Bllharzia  hcema- 
tohia.  This  worm  is  found  in  some  other  structures,  but  it  is  most  injuri- 
ous in  connection  with  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  being 
deposited  in  the  minute  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  these  parts. 
It  belongs  to  the  irematoda,  being  about  three  or  four  lines  long,  of  soft 
texture,  and  bisexual.  The  morbid  effects  which  it  may  occasion  are 
hsematuria,  it  being,  as  previously  stated,  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
endemic  hwmaiuria  of  certain  hot  countries ;  the  formation  of  raised,  in- 
jected, and  ecchymotic  patches  in  the  mucous  membrane ;  local  inflamma- 
tion ending  in  suppuration  ;  obstruction  of  the  ureters,  with  consequent 
hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  ;  and  the  formation  of  calculi,  owing  to 
the  masses  of  ova  forming  a  nucleus  for  urinary  deposits.  6.  Strongylu» 
gigcts.  This  is  a  nemutoid  worm,  resembling  in  general  characters  the 
ascaris  Jumhricoides,  but  being  much  larger,  having  a  reddish  color,  and 
presenting  six  nodular  papilla;  about  the  mouth.  It  is  found  in  the  kidDer 
and  urinary  passages,  and  necessarily  tends  to  give  rise  to  considerabk 
disturbance,  but  of  no  definite  character,     e.  Pentastoma  deniieulaiunL 
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Supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  a  worm,  this  appears  as  a  very  minute 
eDcy.<tecl  parasite,  one  and  a  half  lines  long,  club-shaped,  with  a  double 
pair  of  hooks,  and  devoid  of  sexual  organs. 

IV.  Cystic  Disease. 

Dr.  William  Roberts  describes  the  following  varieties  of  cysts  which 
may  be  met  with  in  connection  with  the  kidney  :  1.  Scattered  cysts  in 
kidneys  otherwise  healthy,  which  now  and  then  attain  a  great  size,  so  as 
to  form  a  fluctuating  tumor.  2.  Disseminated  cysts  in  the  atrophic  form 
of  Bright's  disease.  »3.  Congenital  cystic  degeneration.  4.  General  cystic 
degeneration  in  adults.  The  last  affects  both  organs,  but  to  different 
degrees.  They  become  much  enlarged,  and  are  converted  into  a  mass  of 
closely  aggregated  but  distinct  cysts,  lodged  in  an  abundant  matrix  of 
connective  tissue,  varying  much  in  size,  and  containing  either  a  limpid 
yellowish  or  reddish  serum,  or  a  gelatinous  substance,  this  yielding  albu- 
men but  not  urinary  ingredients;  subsequently  other  materials  are  often 
added.  The  renal  tissue  is  partially  or  almost  completely  destroyed.  The 
cysts  do  not  as  a  rule  open  into  the  pelvis,  which,  with  the  ureter  and 
bladder,  is  usually  quite  healthy.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  cysts,  they 
have  been  attributed  to  dilatation  of  the  Malpighian  capsules,  or  to  disten- 
sion of  limited  portions  of  the  tubules  which  have  been  obstructed  at  each 
end.  During  life  this  condition  may  give  rise  to  a  tumor,  which  is  some- 
times extremely  large.  The  urine  is  occasionally  increased  in  quantity, 
and  is  generally  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  fatal  termination  is  often 
preceded  by  urajmic  symptoms. 

V.  Hyduonephrosis — Dropsy  of  the  Kidney. 

Hydronephrosis  may  result  from  any  permanent  closure  of  the  ureter. 
It  is  frequently  congenital,  but  may  arise  subsequently  from  impaction  of 
a  calculus  or  other  body  in  the  ureter;  organic  changes  in  its  walls  lead- 
ing to  stricture,  such  as  ulceration  followed  by  cicatrization ;  or  external 
pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumor.  As  the  result  of  this  obstruction,  the  pelvis 
and  the  portion  of  the  ureter  above  the  impediment  becomes  dilated  from 
accumulation  of  urine ;  this  subsequently  causes  flattening  of  the  papillae, 
and  gradual  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  pyramids  of  the  kidney,  fol- 
lowed by  wasting  of  the  cortex,  with  distension  of  the  capsule,  until  ulti- 
mately nothing  may  be  left  but  a  membranous  sac  containing  fluid,  either 
single  or  divided  iiito  chambers,  and  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size. 
The  fluid  consists  usually  of  altered  urine,  this  being  much  more  watery 
than  the  normal  secretion,  almost  always  a  little  albuminous,  and  some- 
times presenting  an  admixture  of  blood,  pus,  or  epithelium.  As  a  rule 
only  one  kidney  is  affected,  while  the  healthy  organ  becomes  hypertro- 
phied. 

Symptoms. — Evidence  of  some  cause  likely  to  give  rise  to  obstructioQ 
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of  the  ureter  may  help  in  the  recognition  of  hydronephrosis.  The  only 
positive  sign,  however,  is  the  deveh)pment  of  a  painless,  soft,  and  more 
or  less  fluctuating  renal  tumor,  which  sometimes  feels  lobulated,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  unusual  characters  of  the  urine.  Occasionally  the 
ohstruction  is  removed,  and  the  tumor  suddenly  subsides  with  copious  dis- 
charge of  urine,  which  is  highly  characteristic ;  the  sac  may  afterwards 
shrivel  up.  It  may  be  necessary  for  diagnostic  purposes  to  use  an  ex- 
ploratory trocar  or  the  aspirator.  The  tumor  may  occasion  symptoms 
by  pressing  on  surrounding  structures.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  cases  of 
double  hydronephrosis  urtemic  symptoms  do  not  arise  for  a  considerable 
time. .  Most  cases  ultimately  terminate  fatally  in  various  ways.  In  ex- 
tremely rare  instances  the  sac  ruptures  spontaneously. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — In  most  of  the  rare  affections  just  considered,  the  chief 
matter  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  regioiL 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  enumerate  all  the  conditions  to  which  such  a 
tumor  might  be  due,  and  they  include  renal  abscess,  pyo7iephrosis,  peri- 
ne])hritiSy  cancer  or  a  non-mallgmint  growth,  hydatid  disease^  hydronephro- 
sis,  or  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  The  distinctive  features  of  these 
morbid  conditions  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  their  several  de- 
scriptions, the  characters  of  the  enlargement,  as  well  as  those  of  the  urine, 
being  important  elements  in  diagnosis.  It  may  be  requisite  to  employ  an 
exploratory  trocar  or  the  aspirator  before  any  positive  conclu.siou  can  be 
arrived  at.  The  tumor  may  become  so  large  as  to  fill  the  abdomen,  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible,  except  by  the  history,  to  recognize  its  origin; 
and  when  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  it  may  come  to  simulate  ascites. 
A  renal  tumor  may  be  mistaken  for  one  in  connection  with  the  ovary, 
uterus,  suprarenal  capsule,  liver,  spleen,  or  neighboring  absorbent  glands, 
or  for  an  accumulation  of  fjeces  in  the  intestines. 

2.  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  diseases  described  in  this  chapter 
is  very  unfavorable.  Cancer  is  necessarily  fatal.  Accumulations  of  fluid 
in  connection  with  the  kidneys,  especially  if  of  a  purulent  character,  are 
exceedingly  dangerous,  owing  to  their  eflTects  upon  the  renal  structure, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  which  they  often  set  up,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  supervention  of  urajmia,  or  of  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

3.  Treatment. — If  anything  can  be  done  for  the  rarer  forms  of  kidney 
disease  now  under  consideration,  opei^ative  interference  is  generally  called 
for.  In  hydronephrosis  the  first  principle  is  to  endeavor  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction which  causes  the  retention  of  urine,  and  frequent  manipulation 
or  shampooing  over  the  renal  region  has  sometimes  been  found  efiectutl 
for  this  purpose.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  and  there  are  indications  of 
danger,  tapping  must  be  resorted  to,  by  means  of  the  aspirator  or  a  small 
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trocar,  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Hydatid  tumor 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver.  The 
removal  of  the  kidney  for  cancer  or  other  solid  tumor  is  scarcely  permissi- 
ble, but  has  been  performed.  Tubercular  pyelitis  requires  similar  treat- 
ment to  other  forms  of  this  disease,  the  constitutional  condition  being 
attended  to  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

URINARY  CALCULUS  AND  GRAVEL. 

I 

The  full  consideration  of  this  subject  comes  more  appropriately  within 
the  scope  of  surgical  works,  and  here  it  is  only  intended  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  its  main  facts.  By  gravel  is  meant  very  small  concretions,  which 
are  often  passed  in  the  urine  in  large  numbers. 

Varietiivs  of  Urinary  Calculi  and  their  Characters. — 1.  UAc 
acid.  This  is  very  common,  both  in  the  form  of  calculi  and  gravel,  being 
especially  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  hence  occurring  mainly 
in  elderly  persons  and  among  those  of  the  upper  classes.  The  concre- 
tions are  formed  in  very  acid,  high-colored,  concentrated  urine.  They 
are  hard,  heavy,  minutely  tubercular  or  smooth  on  the  surface,  gener- 
ally oval  and  compressed,  as  a  rule  small  or  of  moderate  size,  and  vari- 
ously colored  by  urinary  pigments.  There  may  be  several.  2.  Urates, 
chiefly  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia.  These  form  soft,  irregular  con- 
cretions, which  are  deposited  from  acid  urine,  almost  always  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  nearly  limited  to  young  children.  They  are  soluble  in  hot 
water.  3.  Oxalate  oj  lime  or  mulberry  calculus.  This  variety  is  charac- 
terized by  the  surface  being  rough  and  tuberculated,  like  a  mulberry. 
The  calculus  is  of  moderate  size,  generally  spherical,  very  hard,  and 
dark  brown  or  almost  black  in  color.  4.  Phosphatic  calculi.  The  impor- 
tant variety  is  the  fusible  calculus^  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  and 
ammonio-niagnesic  phosphate?.  It  is  almost  always  formed  in  the  bladder, 
and  on  a  nucleus  of  some  other  material.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  to 
which  it  may  attain.  The  texture  is  loose  and  friable,  easily  breaking 
down,  and  presenting  a  chalky  or  earthy  appearance.  Crystals  of  triple 
phosphate  often  stud  the  surface.  By  heating  with  the  blowpipe,  this  cal: 
cuius  fuses  into  an  enamel-like  material.  Another  rare  variety  is  the 
basic  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone-earth  calculus,  which  is  very  white,  chalky- 
looking,  and  soft.  The  exceptional  urinary  calculi  include:  5.  Carbanate 
of  lime,  6.  Cystin,  usually  ovate  ;  yellow,  but  changing  to  pale  green  on 
long  exposure  to  light;  lustrous;  raammillated  on  the  surface;  friable  and 
soft.     7.  Xanthin,     8.  FaJtty  or  saponaceous  concretions.      9.  Fibrinous 
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and  blood  concretions,     10.  Alternating,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
two  or  more  primary  deposits. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — Most  of  the  calculi 
mentioned  are  of  renal  origin,  being  derived  from  a  deposit  from  the  urine 
as  it  is  first  excreted,  and  being  formed  either  within  the  tubules  of  the 
kidney,  in  its  pelvis,  or  in  the  infundibuia.  Such  are  termed  primary 
calculi,  and  the  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  their  formation  are:  1.  The 
presence  of  excess  of  certain  normal  ingredients  in  the  urine  (uric  acid, 
oxalates,  etc.),  or  of  some  sparingly-soluble  abnormal  ingredieut  (cystin, 
xanthin).  2.  Certain  conditions  of  the  urine  diminishiug  its  solvent 
power  over  some  of  its  constituents,  such  as  excessive  acidity,  or  dcfieieDcy 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  alkaline  phosphates,  diminishing  the  solubility 
of  uric  acid  and  urates;  or  alkalinity  from  fixed  alkali  leading  to  a  de- 
posit of  bone-earth  phosphate,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime.  3.  The  presence 
of  some  body  suitable  to  form  a  nucleus  for  deposits,  for  example,  a  clot 
of  blood,  ova  of  entozoa,  or  little  clumps  of  urate  of  soda.  4.  The  pre8- 
ence  of  mucus  or  other  colloid  substance  in  some  part  of  the  renal  appa- 
ratus, causing  precipitation  of  urates  or  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  globular  form, 
intimately  mixed  with  the  animal  matter,  and  thus  forming  a  nucleus  for 
further  deposit.  (Vandyke  Carter  and  Ord.)  The  mixed  phosphafie  eal- 
cuius  is  almost  always  formed  in  the  bladder,  and  results  from  decomposi- 
tion of  the  urine,  which  becomes  ammoniacal,  this  condition  being,  as 
already  explained,  favorable  for  the  deposition  of  earthy  phosphates,  which 
are  often  mixed  with  a  little  urate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Hence  it  is  described  as  a  secondary  calculus,  and  the  deposit  always  takes 
place  on  some  nucleus,  this  being  generally  itself  a  calculus  wliich  has 
passed  into  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  is  retained  in  the  renal  pelvis  until 
it  becomes  ammoniacal,  a  phosphatic  calculus  may  form  there. 

In  structure  a  urinary  calculus  usually  consists  of  a  central  nncleuSfSUT- 
rounded  by  the  body,  and  outside  all  there  may  be  a  phosphatic  cnut. 
The  nucleus  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  composition  as  the  rest  of  the 
calculus,  or  sometimes  it  consists  of  some  foreign  body,  or  of  mucus  or 
blood.  A  section  generally  shows  a  stratified  arrangement,  but  it  may 
be  partly  or  entirely  radiated.  Blended  into  the  structure  of  urinary 
calculi  there  is  always  a  little  organic  matter,  including  mucus,  epithe- 
lium, pus,  or  pigment. 

The  morbid  eflfects  liable  to  be  excited  by  renal  calculus  are  :  1.  Hcem- 
orrhage,  from  direct  injury  to  some  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  2. 
Renal  congestion,  or  inflavimation  ending  in  abscess,  3.  Pyelitis  or  pyone- 
phrosis, 4.  JTydronephrosis  and  renal  atrophy,  as  the  result  of  impaction 
in  the  ureter.  5.  Cystitis,  Occasionally  urinary  calculi  become  lodged 
in  cysts  or  pouches,  and  give  rise  to  no  further  mischief.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  one  ureter  is  already  occluded,  and  a  stone  lodges  in  the  per- 
vious one,  leading  to  complete  suppression  of  urine,  with  consequent  unt- 
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niia.  Very  rarely  a  stone  makes  its  way  out  of  the  renal  apparatus  into 
other  parts,  such  as  into  the  peritoneum  or  intestines. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  signs  of  urinary  calculus  are  chiefly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  effects  above  mentioned,  and  need  not  be  described  here.  It 
is  only  requisite  to  point  out  what  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  stone  in  the  kidney  or  its  pelvis,  and  to  describe  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  its  passage  along  the  ureter  to  the  bladder. 

The  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the  kidney  are  pain  over  the  renal  region, 
of  a  dull  aching  character,  but  also  frequently  shooting  towards  the  testes 
and  thighs;  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis;  frequent  micturition  ;  and  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium  from  the  pelvis  and  infuii- 
dibula,  or  of  considerable  unorganized  sediments,  such  as  uric  acid  or  oxa- 
lates. These  phenomena  are  usually  aggravated  by  anything  which  dis- 
turbs the  position  of  the  calculus,  especially  by  violent  exercise  or  jolting, 
after  which  the  symptoms  often  assume  the  characters  of  nephritic  colic, 
this  in  its  typical  form  being  due  to  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the 
ureter  to  the  bladder.  Nephritixi  colic  is  characterized  by  sudden  excruci- 
ating  pain  in  one  renal  region,  shooting  in  various  directions,  but  espe- 
cially towards  the  hypogastrium,  testis,  end  of  the  penis,  and  inside  of  the 
thigh  ;  great  restlessness,  the  patient  tossing  about  in  all  directions  in  order 
to  try  to  obtain  relief;  constant  desire  to  micturate,  the  urine,  however, 
being  very  scanty  or  suppressed,  any  that  may  be  passed  being  high- 
colored,  often  bloody,  and  discharged  in  drops  with  much  burning  pain  ; 
retracti<m  of  the  testicles;  collapse  and  faintness,  with  cold  clammy  sweats 
and  a  very  feeble  pulse;  generally  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting;  great 
anxiety;  and  sometimes  spasmodic  movements  of  certain  muscles,  or  gen- 
eral convulsions.  The  attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  there  being  commonly 
temporary  remissions,  and  if  the  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  the  symp- 
toms usually  subside  with  equal  suddenness,  affording  a  sense  of  intense 
relief,  and  the  patient  may  be  conscious  of  something  having  fallen  into 
the  bladder.  If  the  attack  lasts  for  some  time,  more  or  less  pyrexia  is 
liable  to  be  set  up. 

Diagnosis. — Patients  often  complain  of  pain  in  the  renal  region,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  suffering  from  gravel  or  stone,  but  such  pain  is  com- 
monly due  to  extrarenal  conditions,  such  as  myalgia,  neuralgia,  accumu- 
lations in  the  colon,  or  other  causes.  Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  renal  calculus,  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the 
urine  must  be  made,  particularly  for  uric  acid  and  oxalates,  for  epithelium 
from  the  urinary  passages,  or  for  traces  of  blood  or  pus,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  do  this  after  the  patient  has  taken  some  severe  exercise.  As  a  rule 
nephritic  colic  is  easy  to  diagnose,  but  the  same  symptoms  may  result  from 
the  transit  of  a  blood-clot  or  of  a  hydatid  vesicle.  An  attack  may  also 
be  simulated  by  the  passage  of  a  gallstone,  by  severe  neuralgia,  or  by  in- 
testinal colic.  When  a  stone  reaches  the  bladder,  it  can  usually  be  dis- 
covered by  surgical  examination. 
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Prognosis. — Urinary  calculus  may  be  attended  with  a  good  many 
dangers.  It  may  produce  extensive  disorganization  of  the  kidney,  or  its 
passage  to  the  bladder  may  prove  fatal.  If  a  stone  is  very  large,  or  if 
there  are  several  calculi,  the  proguolsis  is  more  grave.  Calculus  is  a  dis- 
ease liable  to  recur. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  urinary  calculus  is  very  iroportant. 
1.  In  the  first  place  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  formation,  if 
the  urine  gives  indications  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  event,  or  if  there  has  been  a  previous  history  of  stone.  The  chief 
general  measures  requisite  for  this  purpose  are  to  recommend  the  patient 
to  drink  water  freely,  so  as  to  maintain  the  urine  in  a  diluted  state ;  not 
to  allow  too  long  intervals  between  meals,  but  to  take  four  or  five  light 
meals  during  the  day  ;  and  not  to  remain  too  much  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, the  hours  of  sleep  being  moderate.  Uric  acid  calculus  is  further 
guarded  against  by  strict  regulation  of  diet,  which  must  be  mainly  farioa- 
ceous,  all  heavy  meals,  as  well  as  much  meat  and  rich  wines,  being  avoided; 
and  by  administering  moderate  quantities  of  bicarbonate  or  citrate  of  pot- 
ash. Oxalate  of  lime  calculus  is  prevented  by  keeping  the  urine  very  di- 
lute; maintaining  the  activity  of  the  skin;  avoiding  certain  vegetables 
rich  in  oxalates,  especially  rhubarb  and  sorrel,  and  also  calcareous  waters; 
and  giving  alkaline  carbonates.  Phosphatic  calculus  is  obviated  by  care- 
ful attention  to  the  bladder,  if  this  organ  is  diseased,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  change  the  character  of  the  urine.  Should  this  excretion  be  ammo- 
niacal,  it  may  be  desirable  to  wash  out  the  bladder  with  dilute  acids.  2- 
It  has  been  deemed  possible  to  dissolve  calculi  after  their  formation — those 
of  uric  acid  in  the  kidneys  by  administering  acetate  or  citrate  i>f  potash 
freely,  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  continued  for  a  long  time ; 
phosphatic  calculi  by  dilute  acid  injections  into  the  bladder.  3.  For  ne' 
phritic  colic  the  renjedies  are  the  free  administration  of  opium  by  the  mouth 
or  rectum,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia;  belladonna,  if  opium  is 
not  admissible;  warm  baths,  with  fomentations  or  poultices  over  the  loins; 
and  the  abundant  use  of  warm  demulcent  drinks.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  cup  over  the  loins.  Change  of  posture  and  manipulation  along  the  ureter 
have  been  said  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  a  calculus.  If  the  pain  is  extreme, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  administer  chloroform.  Vomiting  and  collapse 
must  be  attended  to.  4.  Surpix^al  treatment  is  of  course  usually  required 
when  a  stone  reaches  the  bladder;  and  in  rare  instances  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  a  large  calculus  by  operation  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  but  only  if  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  renal  abscess.  The 
treatment  of  the  pathological  conditions  which  may  be  induced  by  stone 
have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  their  respective  chapters. 
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CHAPTEffl    XLVI. 

CYSTITIS— VESICAL  CATARRH. 

DiSEASRS  of  the  bladder  are  mainly  surgical,  but  it  is  necessary  to  allude 
to  cystitis,  as  this  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  medical  practice. 

jEtiolooy. — The  causes  of  vesical  catarrh  are :  1.  Direct  irriMion, 
especially  by  calculi  and  morbid  growths;  or  resulting  from  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  urine,  as  after  taking  excess  of  can tharides,  copaiba,  beer,  or 
spirits,  but  particularly  when  this  fluid  becomes  ammoniacal  as  the  result  of 
retention  from  some  impediment  to  its  escape,  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  in  consequence  of  spiual  disease.  2.  J^x^e^i^ioH  of  inflammation  in 
the  vicinity,  especially  that  of  gonorrhoea.  3.  Exposure  to  cold  or  wet. 
4.  Acute  exanthemata  occasionally. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  cystitis  is  characterized  by  redness, 
swelling,  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the  formation  of 
excess  of  mucus,  and  the  detachment  of  epithelium  with  numerous  young 
cells.  In  the  chronic  form  the  color  becomes  oflen  dirty  gray  or  brown, 
and  there  is  thickening  of  the  tissues,  with,  in  time,  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  the  walls  becoming  much  thickened  and 
tough.  Abundant  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter  forms  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  surface  may  ulcerate  or  eveu  become  gangrenous,  or  suppuration 
between  the  coats  may  take  place,  ending  in  extensive  destruction  and 
structural  changes.  The  urine  is  generally  decomposed  and  ammoniacal. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  in  some  cases  of  an  alkaline  fer- 
mentation set  up  by  the  mucus  formed  in  the  bladder.  Niemeyer  and 
others,  however,  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  this  decomposition  is 
generally  the  consequence  of  the  repeated  use  of  dirty  catheters,  by  which 
low  vital  organisms  are  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  are  uneasiness 
and  a  sense  of  heat  over  the  bladder,  in  the  perinseum,  and  along  the 
urethra ;  in  some  cases  tenderness  over  the  hypogastrium  ;  constant  incli- 
nation to  micturate,  and  a  difficulty  in  retaining  the  urine,  a  few  drops 
being  passed,  causing  great  pain  and  a  sense  of  burning;  and  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  mucus  in  the  urine.  There  may  be  some  degree  of  pyrexia. 
The  chief  indication  of  chronic  cystitis  is  derived  from  the  characters  of  the 
urine,  which  contains  much  mucus  and  epithelium,  or  pus,  or  sometimes 
blood  ;  and  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  the  pus  is  converted  into  a  gelatin- 
ous, ropy,  adhesive  substance,  which  can  only  be  poured  with  difficulty 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  and  may  be  dra^vn  out  into  strings.  After 
awhile  much  constitutional  disturbance  is  often  excited,  with  a  tendency 
to  hectic  fever,  and  if  extensive  suppuration  or  gangrene  should  be  set  up, 
21 
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low  typhoid  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  or  those  indicative  of  peritoDitid 
may  supervene. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  the  catise  of  cystitis  must  be  removed,  if 
possible,  especially  when  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  local  irritant.  In  acute 
cases  warm  baths  and  hot  fomentations  or  poultices  over  the  hypogastrium, 
to  which  opium  may  be  added,  are  of  service.  In  some  instances  removal 
of  blood,  by  means  of  a  few  leeches,  is  advisable.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  well  opened,  for  which  purpose  enemata  maybe  employed.  Supposi- 
tories of  opium  or  belladonna  may  be  valuable  for  relieving  the  local  sen- 
sations. Barley-water  and  similar  drinks  should  be  allowed  freely,  and 
citrate  of  potash  administered,  well  diluted,  along  with  tincture  of  henbane 
or  opium. 

In  chronic  cystitis  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  bladder  is  properly 
emptied,  and  should  a  catheter  be  required,  care  must  be  taken  that  this 
instrument  is  quite  clean,  and  it  may  be  well  to  smear  it  over  with  8onie 
antiseptic.  If  there  is  irritability  of  the  bladder,  liquor  potassse  or  the 
bicarbonate  or  a  vegetable  salt  of  potash  should  be  given  freely  diluted, 
and  the  salts  may  be  combined  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus.  Repeated 
warm  baths  are  serviceable,  or  local  fomentations  may  be  employed. 
Stimulants  must  be  avoided,  and  diluent  drinks  given  freely.  Should 
there  be  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  the  formation 
of  much  mucus  or  pus,  it  may  be  desirable  to  wash  out  this  organ  with 
warm  injections  containing  some  antiseptic,  or  with  very  dilute  astringent 
or  acid  injections.  Under  these  circumstances  the  best  internal  remedies 
are  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  decoction  of  pareira,  buchu,  or  uva  ursi,  and 
tincture  of  henbane  ;  or  balsam  of  copaiba  with  liquor  potassse. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ABSOBBENT  SYSTEM. 

The  absorbent  system  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  relation  to  several 
important  pathological  processes  and  conditions,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
receiving  considerable  attention  from  pathologists.  As  illustrations  of  these 
relationships,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  system  is  undoubtedly  con- 
cerned in  many  septic  conditions,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Messenger  Bradley,*  classifies  glanders,  malignant  pustules, 
snakebite,  dissection  wounds,  and  erysipelas  as  forms  of  septic  lymphan- 
gitis. Moreover,  it  is  suppased  to  play  an  important  part  in  relation  to 
various  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  plague,  typhus,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria. 


*  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  System,  1879. 
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The  serous  cavities  are  also  now  regarded  as  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
and  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  for  instance,  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  are  considered  as  being  due  to  lymphangitis.  Again,  the 
absorbents  are  concerned  in  conveying  to  various  parts  of  the  body  morbid 
products,  such  as  those  of  cancer,  syphilis,  and  tubercle,  and  they  are  often 
involved  in  connection  with  diseases  of  internal  organs.  Some  structures 
consist  mainly  of  lymph  follicles,  and  their  chief  diseases  are  associated 
with  these  follicles.  Certain  skin  diseases,  such  as  erythema,  have  been 
attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  rootlets,  and  changes  in  the 
lymphatics  seem  to  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  elephantiasis  and  several  other  affections.  These  illustrations  will  suffice 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  pathological  relations  of  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem, but  in  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  deal  only  with  the  more  obvious 
local  affections  of  its  vessels  and  glands,  and  these  need  be  only  briefly 
discussed,  as  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  domain  of  surgical  practice.* 

A.  Clinical  Characters. 

The  signs  to  be  sought  for  as  indicating  disease  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
and  glands  are:  1.  Morbid  sensations  in  these  structures,  especially  pain, 
tenderness,  and  often  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  glands.  2.  Objective 
changes.  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  are  visible  in  certain  condi- 
tions, and  may  be  dilated.  The  glands  are  also  often  enlarged,  this  being 
generally  accompanied  with  some  change  in  consistence.  The  enlargement 
may  be  limited,  or  may  affect  .the  glands  extensively  throughout  the  body, 
not  uncommonly  giving  rise  to  considerable  tumors.  The  superficial  glands 
are  either  separate  and  distinct,  or  they  tend  to  form  nodular,  irregular, 
firm  masses,  owing  to  a  number  of  glands  being  aggregated  together,  or 
chains  of  these  structures  may  be  involved.  Those  of  the  neck,  axilla, 
and  groin  are  most  commonly  afi^ected.  In  the  chest  they  may  give  rise 
to  the  physical  signs  of  a  mediastinal  tumor.  They  can  frequently  be  felt 
in  the  abdomen  by  making  steady  deep  pressure,  or  by  grasping  portions 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  either  as  separate  nodules  or  as  a  distinct  tumor. 
The  latter  is  deeply  situated,  nodular,  and  fixed,  being  usually  not  very 
large.  3.  Interference  with  the  passage  of  lymph  and  chyle.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  lymph  may  lead  to  its  coagu- 
lation and  to  the  production  of  a  kind  of  solid  oedema.  Interference  with 
the  progress  of  the  chyle  will  gravely  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  thus 
inducing  more  or  less  emaciation.  4.  Escape  of  lymph  or  chyle.  This  may 
take  place  from  the  vessels  or  glands,  and  may  also  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 5.  Evidences  of  pressure  upon,  irritation,  or  destruction  of 
neighboring  structures.     These  result  from  enlarged  glands,  and  will  of 


*  For  the  most  recent  Information  concerning  the  lymphatic  system,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1879,  by  Dr.  Curnow. 
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course  vary  with  their  situation.  Neuralgic  pains  and  localized  cedema 
are  not  unfrequeut  symptoms,  owing  to  contiguous  nerves  and  veins  being 
interfered  with.  Venous  thrombosis  may  also  be  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  circulation.  In  the  chest  and  abdomen  more  or  less  pressure  signs 
may  be  present,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tumors.  By  the  irritation  of  the 
glands,  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  and  other  structures  may  also 
be  excited.  They  are  further  liable  to  undergo  destructive  changes  which 
may  implicate  neighboring  parts,  thus  tending  to  cause  serious  mischief. 
For  instance,  they  may  suppurate  and  destroy  the  cutaneous  structures; 
in  the  chest  they  may  lead  to  destruction  of  portions  of  the  lungs,  or  to 
perforation  of  air-tqbes  or  vessels;  in  the  abdomen  to  perforative  perito- 
nitis, or  to  perforation  of  the  bowels.  6.  Onisiituiional  sxpnptoms.  These 
are  of  much  importance,  necessarily  differing  in  their  characters  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  condition.  They  may  depend  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  the  lymphatic  system,  which,  for  example,  may  induce  pyrexia  or 
septicaemia ;  or  such  disease  may  be  but  a  part  of  some  constitutional 
affection  which  also  causes  the  general  symptoms. 

B.  Special  Diseases. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation — LymphangiiU — Angeioleuciiis — Adenitis. — The 
lymphatic  vessels  may  be  alone  iuflamed — lymphangitis  or  angeioleueiiis, 
or  merely  the  glands — adenitis,  or  both  sets  of  structures  may  be  impli- 
cated. Usually  the  affection  is  limited  to  some  particular  part,  but  in 
the  septic  forms  of  inflammation  the  absorbent  system  is  extensively 
involved. 

jJEtiology. — This  class  of  affections  may  be  of  traumatic  origin,  being 
due  to  various  forms  of  injury,  such  as  wounds,  contusions,  or  strains;  or 
they  result  from  various  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as  that  induced  by 
neighboring  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  diseases  of  joints. 
External  irritation,  as,  for  instance,  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun,  may  induce 
superflcial  lymphangitis.  Special  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  absorbent 
system  are  set  up  by  particular  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as  that  of  gon- 
orrhcea  or  the  syphilitic  virus ;  and  septic  forms  of  the  disease  are  indiiced 
by  various  septic  poisons.  The  lymphatics  connected  with  the  internal 
organs  are  often  inflamed  when  these  are  the  seat  of  any  irritation.  Pus 
has  been  found  in  the  neighboring  lymphatics  in  cases  of  purulent  pleurisy. 
Some  forms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  have  also  been  regarded  as  being  due  to 
lymphangitis.  Inflammation  may  be  immediately  excited  in  the  vessels, 
and  then  travel  along  to  the  glands ;  or  the  irritation  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  current  of  lymph  to  a  more  or  less  distant  part,  the  intervening 
portion  being  unaffected ;  or  the  glands  may  be  implicated  by  extension 
from  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  When  a  gland  is  involved,  while 
the  vessels  between  it  and  the  source  of  irritation  are  unaffected,  the 
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inflammation  is  said  to  be  sympathetic.     Lymphangitis  may  set  in  very 
rapidly. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Lymphangitis  is  distinguished  tmreticvlar 
or  tubular,  according  as  the  fine  capillary  network  or  the  trunks  of  the 
vessels  are  involved.  In  the  former  case  the  skin  and  its  capillaries  are 
usually  involved.  In  the  latter  variety  the  vessels  become  dilated  and 
their  walls  are  thickened  ;  the  endothelium  often  disappears,  and  the  in- 
ternal coat  becomes  opaque  and  uneven.  The  lymph  coagulates  in  their 
interior,  blocking  up  their  channels,  and  the  clot  may  become  organized, 
obliterating  the  vessels  permanently ;.  or  occasionally  it  softens  and  sup- 
purates in  the  centre,  and  the  pus  may  find  its  way  jnto  the  circulation, 
leading  to  septicaemia  or  pyieniia.  Exudation  also  takes  place,  while  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  undergoes  hyperplasia  and  becomes  thickened. 
Lymphangitis  may  lead  to  infiammation  in  joints,  which  may  be  of  a 
purulent  character.  In  adenitis  the  affected  glands  become  congested  and 
swollen,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  exudation,  while  the  passage  of  the  lymph 
through  them  is  impeded.  Resolution  may  take  place  after  a  time,  but  not 
uncommonly  the  inflammation  terminates  in  suppuration,  this  beginning 
in  the  centre,  the  cavities  of  the  glands  becoming  filled  with  pus,  au(l  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  being  also  involved.  In  other  cases  the  glands 
remain  more  or  less  indurated,  and  they  may  form  adhesions  to  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  especially  if  the  irritation  is  repeated  several  times. 

SViMPTOMS. — When  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands  are  in- 
flamed, this  condition  is  evidenced  by  objective  signs.  Lymphangitis  is 
indicated  by  wavy  or  straight  red  lines  running  towards  the  glands;  or 
sometimes  there  are  isolated  red  patches,  the  skin  and  its  capillaries  being 
involved  along  with  the  lymphatics.  The  large  vessels  may  be  felt  as  firm 
and  knotted  cords.  If  the  glands  are  affected,  these  can  be  felt  and  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  enlarged  and  swollen,  at  first  feeling  firm.  At  the 
same  time  pain  is  experienced,  often  very  acute,  with  sensations  of  heqt, 
stiffness,  and  tenderness.  When  the  aflfected  structures  are  deeply  situated 
there  are  no  red  lines,  and  redness  is  not  always  present.  There  is  indu- 
ration of  the  part,  more  like  that  of  oedema  than  inflammation.  The  in- 
flammation may,  however,  pass  through  the  intervening  tissues  from  the 
deep  to  the  superficial  lymphatics,  and  vice  versa.  Owing  to  the  inter- 
ference with  the  passage  of  the  lymph,  more  or  less  swelling  from  lymph- 
atic oedema  is  often  present,  of  a  firm  character,  and  a  limb  may  be 
much  enlarged  from  this  cause.  If  suppuration  should  take  place  in 
glands,  this  will  be  evidenced  by  the  ordinary  signs  characteristic  of  an 
abscess.  There  is  more  or  less  pyrexia,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  septic  forms  of  lymphangitis  signs  of 
general  septicsemia  are  likely  to  arise. 

2.  Chronic  Adenitis, — The  lymphatic  glands  are  liable  to  chronic  in- 
flammation, which  either  remains  after  one  or  more  acute  or  subacute 
attacks,  or  comes  on  gradually.     The  glands  are  then  enlarged  and  in- 
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durated,  and  may  be  a  little  paiuful.  They  may  subsequently  suppurate 
or  undergo  a  caseous  degenerative  change,  but  often  remain  unaltered  for 
a  considerable  time.  This  condition  of  the  glands  interferes  with  the 
passage  of  the  lymph  through  them,  and  also  renders  them  more  subject 
to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  from  slight  causes. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  Abitorbent  Ve-fsela. — This  condition  may  involve  the 
lymphatic  capillaries,  their  main  trunks,  or  the  thoracic  duct  itself.     It 
may  result  from  the  blocking  up  of  their  channels  by  coagulated  lymph, 
from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  from  external  pressure. 
Thus  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  more  or  less  obstructed,  or  even  completely 
obliterated,  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  thorax,  or  of  aa 
aneurism.     The  lymphatic  trunks  in  the  limbs  may  also  be  compre8se«l  by 
glands,  aneurisms,  and  other  morbid  conditions ;  and  even  the  capillaries 
are  subject  to  pressure  in  consequence  of  infliimmation  of  the  surrouu<ling 
celluhir  tissue.     Obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  said  to  arise  irom 
disease  of  its  valves.     It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  may  arise  from  marked 
interference  with  the  venous  circulation  as  the  result  of  cardiac  di^sease  or 
direct  obstruction  of  the  principal  veins. 

If  the  thoracic  duct  is  obliterated,  grave  general  symptoms  arise, 
namely,  marked  wasting  and  anaimia,  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  if  the 
chyle  cannot  reach  the  venous  system  in  consetiuence  of  theestabiiihnient 
of  a  collateral  circulation.  Various  degrees  of  obstruction  of  this  channel 
have,  however,  been  found  in  several  cases  at  post-mortem  exam imit ions 
in  which  no  symptoms  had  been  observed  during  life.  The  most  obvious 
direct  effects  of  obstruction  in  the  absoi bents  are  dilatation  of  the  vesisels 
behind  the  impediment  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  lymphatic  cedema.  These  conditions  necessarily  vary  much  in 
their  extent  and  degree,  according  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  obstruction.  The  dilatation  may  ultimately  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
vessels. 

4.  Lymphatic  Dilatation — Lymphangiectanis. — Dilatation  may  affect  the 
capillary  network  of  the  lymphatics,  more  commonly  the  larger  trunks, 
or  occasionally  the  thoracic  duct  or  the  receptaculum  chyli.     It  presents 
various  degrees,  and  assumes  different  forms.     Thus  there  may  be  merely 
a  localized  reticular  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  or  more  fre- 
quently varicose,  saccular,  tubular,  fusiform,  or  cirsoid  dilatation  of  the 
trunks ;  or  the  enlarged  vessels  may  form  a  distinct  growth  named  lymphmi' 
gioma  or  lymphangiectodes,  which  has  been  divided  by  Wagner   into   the 
three  varieties — (a)  gimplCf  (6)  ravcrnoiiSf  and  (c)  cysioid^  in  which   cysts 
are  developed.     Moreover,  enlarged   lymphatics  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  structure  of  elephantiasis  and  other  growths.     The  thoracic 
duct  and  receptaculum  chyli  may  be  enormously  dilated,  the  former  in 
extreme  cases  reaching  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  or  even  attainiDg  lamr 
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dimensions  than  this.  The  deep  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  are  liable  to 
dilatation,  as  well  as  those  on  the  surface. 

Lymphangiectasia  is  in  many  cases  congenital,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  specialization  in  the  lymphatic  system 
of  certain  parts.  The  condition  is  attributed  to  different  causes.  Thus  it 
may  follow  lymphangitis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  larger  tubes  are 
blocked,  and  the  afferent  vessels  become  therefore  dilated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  not  preceded  by  marked  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  but  there  is 
considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  vessels  enlarge, 
forming  a  free  anastomosing  network.  Again,  it  is  supposed  that  dilata- 
tion may  arise  from  mere  hypertrophy  of  lymphatic  plexuses,  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Any  obstruction  from  internal  plug- 
ging or  external  pressure  may  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  the 

« 

circulation  through  which  is  thus  impeded;  and  probably  the  obstruction 
may  be  occasionally  seated  in  the  glands.  Lymphatic  dilatation  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  warm  and  moist  climates. 

When  lymphangiectasis  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  can  be 
recognized  by  objective  examination.  Dilatation  of  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics is  generally  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  sides  of  the 
belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  penis.  It  is  characterized  by  vesicles  like 
grains  of  sago,  grouped  regularly  or  irregularly  (Curnow).  Sometimes 
only  ampullie  are  formed,  which  are  generally  soft  and  painless.  The 
vessels  may  rupture  subcutaneously,  forming  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or 
milky  fluid.  They  are  also  liable  to  rupture  externally,  or  into  various 
internal  parts  when  situated  internally,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the  latter 
can  be  at  all  recognized  clinically,  the  escaped  chyle  or  lymph  appearing 
in  the  stools  or  urine.  Even  superficial  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has 
been  not  uncommonly  mistaken  for  other  conditions,  such  as  hernia,  ab- 
scesses, and  strumous  enlargement.  The  discharge  of  lymph  confirms  the 
diagnosis.  If  inflammation  attacks  dilated  lymphatics,  it  tends  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  may  prove  fatal.  The  clinical  characters  of  lymphatic 
growths  and  tumors  do  not  call  for  consideration  here.  Congenital  cystic 
formations  connected  with  the  lymphatics  occur  chiefly  on  the  tongue, 
upper  lip,  and  neck. 

5.  Lymphorrhrea — Lymphorrhagia, — By  these  terms  is  signified  the  dis- 
charge of  lymph  or  chyle  from  the  vessels  or  glands,  either  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  into  some  internal  part,  the  amount  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  This  is  sometimes  oitravmaiic  origin,  and  in  rare  cases  it  may 
occur  from  slight  wounds,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  which 
is  probably  due  to  a  constitutional  defect — a  lymphorrhugie  diathesis,  cor- 
responding to  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  (Bradley).  Usually  traumatic 
lymphorrhoea  results  from  wounds  of  the  thoracic  duct,  of  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trunks,  or  of  the  glands.  Idiopathic  lymphorrhagia  is  generally 
due  to  previous  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  which  ultimately  give  way.    A 
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most  interesting  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Cayley,*  in  which  the  re- 
ceptaculum  chyli  gave  way  spontaneously  as  the  result  of  previous  extreme 
dilatation,  and  fatal  peritonitis  ensued.  With  regard  to  chyluria,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  pathologists  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  aggregation  of 
filarial  in  the  kidneys  or  urinary  tracts,  which  cause  a  rupture  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  an  escape  of  their  contents  into  the  urinary  passages. 

When  lymphorrhagia  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  discharge 
of  the  lymph  is  the  clinical  sign  of  the  condition.     The  amount  of  fluid 
which  escapes  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  an  ounce  to  five  or  even 
ten  pounds  during  the  twenty-four  hours.     It  also  differs  at  different  times, 
and  the  flow  has  ever  been  known  to  assume  a  periodic  character,  increas- 
ing during  digestion.     The  fluid  which  escapes  after  injury  may  be  clear 
and  limpid  lymph,  or  mixed  with  inflammatory  products  of  blood.     That 
which  comes  away  in  cases  of  rupture  from  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  more 
or  less  white  and  milky,  like  chyle,  and  it  contains  more  or  less  fat.     The 
quantity  of  fibrin  present  varies  much,  and  therefore  its  power  of  sponta- 
neous coagulation.     When  lymphorrhagia  takes  place  internally  it  can 
only  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  the  fluid  in  the  urine  or  faeces  re- 
spectively ;  in  the  former  case  giving  rise  to  chyluria,  in  the  latter  to  fatty 
stools.     Mr.  Bradley  has  called  attention  to  the  probable  origin  of  certain 
cases  of  hydrocele,  hydrocephalus,  pleuritic  effusion,  and  ascites  from  a 
lymphorrhagia  into  the  respective  serous  cavities.     I  have  recently  met 
with  a  case  of  ascites  which  seemed  at  any  rate  to  be  partly  due  to  this 
cause.     As  proved  by  Dr.  Cayley's  case,  the  escape  of  chyle  into  the  peri- 
toneum may  set  up  fatal  inflammation.     The  general  condition  is  more  or 
less  affected  in  cases  of  lymphorrhagia  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
lost. 

6.  Simple  Glandular  Hypertrophy — Lymphadeiioma — Hodgkin^s  ZHsea^ 
— Adenie. — Hypertrophy  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  an  important  morbid 
condition,  which  occurs,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in  one  form  of 
leucocythaimia,  but  which  constitutes  the  main  anatomical  change  in  the 
affection  known  as  Hodgkin's  disease^  to  which  attention  will  now  be  briefly 
directed. 

iETiOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — Very  little  is  positively  known  on  this 
matter,  but  it  is  assumed  that  Hodgkin's  disease  is  a  primary  affection  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  depending  upon  some  special  constitutional  condi- 
tion or  diathesis,  which  has  been  named  lymphadenosis.  By  some  patholo- 
gists it  is  regarded  as  malignant,  and  is  placed  by  Wilks  between  cancer 
and  tubercle.  In  many  cases  the  disease  seems  to  begin  without  any  ob- 
vious cause,  but  in  others  it  evidently  starts  from  some  local  irritation,  and 
such  irritation  has  probably  been  present  in  other  instances  where  it  has 
been  too  slight  to  attract  attention.  This  complaint  is  said  to  be  common 
among  French  soldiers,  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the 
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stiff  military  stock.  It  may  be  associated  with  a  distinct  scrofulous  habit. 
As  re f^ards  predisposing  causes^  Hodgkin's  disease  is  most  common  in  early 
and  late  adult  life,  in  males  and  amongst  the  poor,  its  development  being 
aided  by  bad  food,  insufficient  clothing,  cold  and  damp,  and  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions. 

Anatomical  Cuaracters. — The  lymphatic  glands  more  or  less 
throughout  the  body  present  various  degrees  of  enlargement.  This  is  first 
observed  usually  in  the  neck,  and  especially  in  the  submaxillary  glands, 
but  in  most  cases  other  groups  are  involved  in  succession,  especially  the 
axillary,  inguinal,  and  mediastinal.  The  disease  may,  however,  begin  in 
other  parts,  even  in  internal  glands,  to  which  it  may  be  mainly  or  almost 
entirely  limited.  The  glands  may  increase  until  they  attain  a  very  large 
size,  forming  considerable  masses  or  tumors.  At  first  they  are  distinct, 
but  gradually  become  fused  into  one  growth.  In  exceptional  cases  they 
involve  the  skin.  These  glandular  enlargements  usually  show  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  to  suppurate  or  to  undergo  degeneration.  Rarely  caseous 
degeneration  does  take  place,  but  this  is  due  to  an  associated  strumous 
diathesis.  On  section  the  enlarged  glands  are  seen  to  be  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish-gray. The  consistence  varies  considerably  and  the  glands  may  be 
very  soft,  yielding  a  juice  on  pressure,  or  firm  and  dry.  The  distinction 
between  their  cortical  and  medullary  portions  becomes  lost.  Microscopic 
examination  reveals  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue,  the  whole  structure  being  converted  gradually  into  lymph- 
cells,  with  a  fine  network  of  cellular  tissue.  In  the  firmer  varieties  there 
is  more  fibrous  tissue. 

In  addition  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  just  described, 
other  organs  in  course  of  time  present  growths  of  a  similar  nature,  espe- 
cially the  spleen,  and  less  commonly  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  Even  the  canals  of  the  bones  may  be  filled  with  lymphoid 
cells.  The  heart  is  sometimes  atrophied  and  fatty.  Signs  of  inflammatory 
and  other  complications  may  be  met  with  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Symi^oms. — When  the  affected  glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease  are  super- 
ficial, their  enlargement  is  evident  on  objective  examination,  and  their 
extension  and  growth  can  be  observed.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
there  is  neither  pain  nor  tenderness,  but  if  the  enlargement  is  very  acute 
and  rapid,  sharp  shooting  pains  may  be  complained  of.  When  situated 
in  internal  cavities,  the  existence  of  lymphadenomatous  growths  can 
generally  be  made  out  by  physical  examination.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms  result  from  pressure  and  irritation  by  the  enlarged 
glands,  these  necessarily  varying  according  to  their  position  and  their 
relation  to  adjoining  structures.  Obstructive  dyspnoea  is  oflen  a  marked 
symptom  when  the  growth  is  situated  within  the  chest.  Along  with  the 
local  signs  of  this  disease,  the  constitution  is  obviously  affected  as  a  rule. 
This  may  occur  before  any  local  symptoms  appear,  but  usaally  the  general 
symptoms  are  gradually  developed  as  the  glands  progressively  enlarge. 
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iDoliidiDg  emaciation  ;  anxraia  and  its  attendant  phenomena,  often  com- 
bined with  an  appearance  of  serious  illness ;  marked  muscular  weakness, 
the  patient  often  tottering  and  trembling;  and  feeble  circulation.  More 
or  less  pyrexia  is  present  in  most  cases,  especially  in  young  patients.  Free 
perspirations  are  common,  and  the  skin  is  pale  and  usually  moist.  CE-lema 
of  the  legs  is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  blood  does  not  present  any  excess 
of  white  corpuscles,  but  is  often  very  watery  and  wanting  in  its  normal 
color,  the  red  corpuscles  being  markedly  deficient.  The  patient  is  much 
depressed  and  low-spirited,  and  attacks  of  syncope  are  not  uncf^mmon. 
Bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  said  to  arise  from  enlarged  retro-peritoneal 
glands  surrounding  and  compressing  the  solar  plexus. 

Unless  death  should  occur  from  the  local  effects  of  the  enlarged  glands, 
the  course  of  Hodgkin^s  disease  is  generally  chronic  and  progressive. 
Occasionally  it  is  very  acute,  attended  with  high  fever,  profuse  pers[)ira- 
tion,  vomiting  and  purging,  and  mental  wandering  at  times.  The  termi- 
nation is  generally  fatal,  and  in  most  cases  death  occurs  within  two  years, 
either  from  gradual  asthenia  and  exhaustion  ;  from  the  effects  of  pressure; 
rarely  from  haemorrhage  owing  to  perforation  of  a  bloodvessel ;  or  from 
some  intercurrent  complication,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  erysipelas,  or 
Bright^s  disease.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cases  of  extensive 
lymphadenoma  may  go  on  for  many  years,  the  system  being  apparently 
but  little  affected,  and  the  patient  enjoying  fair  or  even  good  health.  In 
some  instances  the  glands  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  by  appropriate 
treatment,  while  in  others  they  remain  enlarged,  but  show  no  tendency  to 
progressive  increase. 

7.  Scrofxdous  or  Tubercular  DUeasr.. — In  scrofulous  subject.^  especially 
children,  one  of  the  prominent  clinical  phenomena  in  many  cases  consists 
in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those 
of  the  neck,  there  being  a  tendency  to  subsequent  degeneration  and  break- 
ing down  of  their  structure,  with  unhealthy  suppuration  or  caseation.  In 
other  cases  the  glands  within  the  abdomen  and  chest  are  extensively 
affected.  The  enlargement  was  formerly  considered  as  being  due  either  to 
an  unhealthy  chronic  inflammation  or  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  Now, 
however,  it  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  ele- 
ments. These  have  a  very  low  vitality,  and  are  liable  to  becom^e  spee<iily 
disorganized  and  caseous;  they  may  finally  dry  up  and  calcify,  or  go  on  to 
unhealthy  suppuration,  forming  chronic  abscesses,  which  subsequently  burst 
or  destroy  neighboring  tissues.  When  the  affected  glands  are  superficial, 
they  are  easily  recognized.  In  the  chest  they  constitute  the  disease  named 
bronchial  phthisis,  and,  in  addition  to  giving  rise  to  the  signs  of  a  medias- 
tinal tumor,  the  glands  are  liable  to  soften  and  to  form  excavations,  ulti- 
mately involving  the  lungs,  or  opening  into  the  trachea  or  a  broochus, 
into  the  pleura,  or  into  one  of  the  great  vessels.  If  they  communicate 
with  the  air- passages  there  is  much  expectoration  of  muoo-puruleot  or 
purulent  matter,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  of  blood,  caseous  matter,  or  cal- 
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careous  particles.  Wlien  the  mesenteric  glands  are  implicated — tabes 
mes€)itenca — they  may  be  felt  separately  or  as  an  agglomerated  mass,  and 
often  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irritation  or  inflammation,  as 
well  as  to  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  and  various  digestive  disturbances. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  flatus,  the  abdomen  is  generally  much  dis- 
tended. Appetite  may  be  excessive,  deficient  or  lost,  or  capricious.  The 
bowels  are  frequently  irregular,  being  either  constipated  or  relaxed,  the 
stools  being  also  unhealthy.  Uncontrollable  diarrhoea  is  present  if  the 
intestines  are  ulcerated.  In  exceptional  instance's  the  softened  glands 
.  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  or  intestines.  This  variety  of  glandular  dis- 
ease is  usually  attended  with  considerable  constitutional  disorder,  indicated 
by  emaciation,  debility,  and  fever  tending  towards  a  hectic  type.  The  loss 
of  flesh  is  frecjuently  extreme  when  the  lacteal  glands  are  involved,  and 
it  is  also  very  marked  in  bronchial  phthisis  if  the  glands  break  down.  In 
children,  in  whom  this  complaint  is  much  the  most  common,  there  is  in 
many  cases  no  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  but  in  ad.ults  ihe  lungs 
or  other  structures  are  generally  implicated.  Recovery  may  be  brought 
about  even  when  the  glands  throughout  the  bo<ly  have  been  extensively 
aflfected,  many  of  them  perhaps  remaining  as  calcified  masses. 

8.  AJhumuwld  Disease. — The  absorbent  glands  are  often  the  seat  of 
albuminoid  disease.  They  are  then  very  firm  and  small,  on  section  pre- 
senting the  characteristic  pale,  homogeneous,  waxy  appearance.  In  the 
abdomen  they  can  be  felt  as  little  hard  masses,  separate,  and  readily  mov- 
able.    The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  the  general  disease. 

9.  Cancer, — As  a  secondary  deposit,  cancer  is  very  liable  to  implicate 
the  ab?Jorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  structure  which  may  be 
aftccted  with  this  disease.  It  may  also  commence  in  them  primarily.  All 
forms  are  met  with  ;  and  large,  hard,  no<lulated  tumors  are  often  formed. 
The  clinical  phenomena  are  mainly  those  due  to  the  presence  of  the  tumor; 
with  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  The  glands  are  generally  very 
painful  and  tender. 

General  Diagnosls,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — As  regards  the  lymphatics,  sufi[icient  has  been  already 
said  to  indicate  the  data  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  their  several  affec- 
tions is  founded.  In  forming  a  diagnosis  of  glandular  diseases,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  constitutional  condition  and  to  the  physical 
characters  presented  by  the  glands.  The  main  diflficulty  lies  in  determin- 
ing the  existence  of  disease  of  the  glands  in  internal  cavities  and  in  mak- 
ing out  their  exact  condition.  Glandular  disease  must  always  be  borne  io 
mind  as  a  i)rominent  cause  of  wasting  in  children,  and  especially  afiTectious 
of  the  mesenteric  or  bronchial  glands. 

2.  Prognosis. — This  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease 
j3resent,  the  state  of  the  coDstitution,  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  glands 
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which  are  affected,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo.  Acute  in  flam* 
niatory  afiectious  raay  prove  very  serious.  In  internal  cavities  enlarged 
glands,  by  their  mere  pressure  or  destructive  effects,  are  liable  to  give  rise 
to  serious  mischief.  Extensive  glandular  disease  in  children,  particularly 
when  the  mesenteric  glands  are  involved,  is  very  dangerous. 

3.  Treatment. — a.  In  acute  lymphangitis  and  mlenliU  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  to  remove  any  cause  of  the  inflammation,   to  keep  the 
affected  part  at  rest,  and  to  use  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  freely. 
Sometimes  leeches  may  be  applied  with  advantage.     Should  suppuration 
be  set  up, -this  mugt  be  managed  on  ordinary  principles,     h.  In  chronic 
affections  connected  with  the  absorbent  system,  constitutional  treatment  is 
often  of  the  first  importance,  es[)ecially  when  the  glands  are  iuvolve<l. 
This  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  measures  which 
are  generally  serviceable  include  the  administration  of  good  nutritious 
diet,  with  plenty  of  milk ;  attention  to  all  hygienic  matters,  with  change 
of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  sea-bathing  being  often  very  beneficial; 
regulation  of  the  digestive  functions;  and  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  quinine, 
iron  in  some  form,  especially  syrup  of  the  iodide  or  phosphate,  and  other 
tonics.     Iodide  of  potassium  and  VKjuor  potassa^  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  size  of  the  glands.     It  is  the  custom  to  use  various  external 
applications  over  enlarged  ghmds,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  their  siie, 
especially  ointments  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  lead  ;  tincture  of  iodine  painted 
over  the  skin ;  lotions  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  ;  spirit  lotions,  or 
those  containing  nitrate  of  ammonia;  or  sea- weed  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions.    In  many  instances  undoubtedly  much  good  may  be  thus  effected, 
but  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  employing  strong  applica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  iodine,  and  also  in  practicing  violent  friction,  as  in- 
jurious irritation  and  inflammation  may  thus  be  induced.     Gentle  friction 
with  some  simple  oleaginous  substance  is  frecjuently  beneficial.     Should 
abscesses  form,  they  must  be  treated  by  poulticing  and  incisions.     Symp- 
toms due  to  enlarged  glands  in  internal  cavities  must  be  attended  to  ai 
they  arise.     Some  practitioners  recommend  irritant  injections  iiito  the  sub- 
stance of  chronically  enlarged  glands.     Extirpation  has  been  oocasionallj 
practiced,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  mode  of  treatment.     The  administra- 
tion of  phosphorus  may  diminish  the  size  of  the  glands  in  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, but  is  for  other  reasons  not  to  be  recommended.     The  constant  cur- 
rent has  been  employed  in  some  cases  with  success.     For  the  ehroDie 
conditions  connected  with  the  vessels,  such  as  dilatation  or  lymphorrbagia, 
careful  bandaging  is  useful,  or  elastic  pressure  may  be  employed;  knead- 
ing may  help  to  remove  lymphatic  oedema. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TUYROID  OLAND—BBONCHOCELE— 

OOITBE. 

The  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  thyroid  body  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  notice  separately. 

1.  In  certain  districts  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland — hronchocele  or 
goitre — prevails  as  an  endemic  disease.  It  is  particularly  observed  at  the 
base  of  high  mountains.  In  this  country  goitre  prevails  especially  in 
Derbyshire, — hence  named  "  Derbyshire  neck," — and  in  certain  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  various  meteorological  and  other  causa*«,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  goes 
to  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  due  to  impregnation  of  the  drinking-water 
with  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts,  these  salts  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the  geological  strata  containing 
them.  The  disease  is  observed  most  commonly  in  females,  and  is  rare 
before  puberty,  though  it  has  been  known  to  be  congenital. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  consid- 
erably, and  the  gland  may  attain  very  great  dimensions.  It  begins  in  the 
isthmus,  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but  ultimately  usually  in- 
volves the  entire  organ.  The  shap6  of  the  gland  is  generally  altered,  the 
distinction  of  its  several  parts  being  lost,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
At  first  the  tumor  is  soft,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  may  ulti- 
mately be  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simply  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland, — simple  hronchocele, — with  the  formation  of  a  glutinous, 
ropy*  colloid  fluid  in  its  cells;  afterwards  the  bloodvessels  increase  in  num- 
ber and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts  form, — cystic  hronchocele, — 
containing  either  the  gelatinous  material  or  a  bloody-looking  fluid.  Ulti- 
mately calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  gland  may  be  converted 
into  a  calcified  capsule,  inclosing  cysts,  various  kinds  of  fluid,  and  calca- 
reous aggregations.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  or  ulceration  may 
arise,  altering  materially  the  characters  of  the  enlargement. 

Symptoms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling,  varying 
in  its  size  and  other  characters,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  gland  being 
involved.  It  may  compress  the  neighboring  structures,  and  lead  to  serious 
dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  neck.  The 
general  system  is  usually  below  par,  there  being  often  much  debility  and 
ansemia.  In  some  valley  districts  bronchocele  is  associated  with  cretinism, 
a  condition  ckaracterized  by  marked  mental  deficiency,  with  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  by  bodily  deformity. 
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durated,  and  may  be  a  little  painful.  They  may  subsequently  suppurate 
or  undergo  a  caseous  degenerative  change,  but  often  remain  unaltere^l  for 
a  considerable  time.  This  condition  of  the  glands  interferes  with  the 
passage  of  the  lymph  through  them,  and  also  renders  them  more  subject 
to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  from  slight  causes. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels. — This  condition  may  involve  the 
lymphatic  capillaries,  their  main  trunks,  or  the  thoracic  duct  itself.     It 
may  result  from  the  blocking  up  of  their  channels  by  coagulated  lymph, 
from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  from  external  pressure. 
Thus  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  more  or  less  obstructed,  or  even  conapletely 
obliterated,  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  thorax,  or  of  an 
aneurism.     The  lymphatic  trunks  in  the  limbs  may  also  be  compressed  by 
elands,  aneurisms,  and  other  morbid  conditions ;  and  even  the  capillaries 
are  subject  to  pressure  in  consequence  of  infl:immation  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue.     Obitruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  said  to  arise  from 
disease  of  its  valves.     It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  may  arise  from  marked 
interference  with  the  venous  circulation  as  the  result  of  cardiac  disease  or 
direct  obstruction  of  the  principal  veins. 

If  the  thoracic  duct  is  obliterated,  grave  general  symptoms  arise, 
namely,  marked  wasting  and  ancemia,  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  if  the 
chyle  cannot  reach  the  venous  system  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  a  collateral  circulatitm.  Various  degrees  of  obstruction  of  this  channel 
have,  however,  been  found  in  several  cases  at  post-mortem  examinations 
in  which  no  symptoms  had  been  observed  during  life.  The  most  obvious 
direct  effects  of  obstruction  in  the  absoi bents  are  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
behind  the  impediment  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  lymphatic  cederaa.  These  conditions  necessarily  vary  much  in 
their  extent  and  degree,  according  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  obstruction.  The  dilatation  may  ultimately  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
vessels. 

4.  Lymphatic  Dilatation — Lymphangiectasis. — Dilatation  may  affect  the 
capillary  network  of  the  lymphatics,  more  commonly  the  larger  trunks, 
or  occasionally  the  thoracic  duct  or  the  receptaculum  chyli.     It  presents 
various  degrees,  and  assumes  different  forms.     Thus  there  may  be  merely 
a  localized  reticular  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  or  more  fre- 
quently varicose,  saccular,  tubular,  fusiform,  or  cirsoid  dilatation  of  the 
trunks  ;  or  the  enlarged  vessels  may  form  a  distinct  growth  named  lymphan- 
gioma  or  hjmphangiectodeSy  which  has  been  divided  by  Wagner   into  the 
three  varieties — (a)  simple,  (6)  ravernonsy  and  (c)  cystoid,  in  which  cysts 
are  developed.     Moreover,  enlarged   lymphatics  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  structure  of  elephantiasis  and  other  growths.     The  thoracic 
duct  and  receptaculum  chyli   may  be  enormously  dilated,  the  fornaer  in 
extreme  cases  reaching  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  or  even  attaining  iai^ 
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dimensions  than  this.  The  deep  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  are  liable  to 
dilatation,  as  well  as  those  on  the  surface. 

Lymphangiectasis  is  in  many  cases  congenital,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  specialization  in  the  lymphatic  system 
of  certain  parts.  The  condition  is  attributed  to  different  causes.  Thus  it 
may  follow  lymphangitis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  larger  tubes  are 
blocked,  and  the  afferent  vessels  become  therefore  dilated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  not  preceded  by  marked  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  but  there  is 
considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  vessels  enlarge, 
forming  a  free  anastomosing  network.  Again,  it  is  supposed  that  dilata- 
tion may  arise  from  mere  hypertrophy  of  lymphatic  plexuses,  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Any  obstruction  from  internal  plug- 
ging or  external  pressure  may  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  the 
circulation  through  which  is  thus  impeded;  and  probably  the  obstruction 
may  be  occasionally  seated  in  the  glands.  Lymphatic  dilatation  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  warm  and  moist  climates. 

When  lymphangiectasis  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  can  be 
recognized  by  objective  examination.  Dilatation  of  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics is  generally  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  sides  of  the 
belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  penis.  It  is  characterized  by  vesicles  like 
grains  of  sago,  grouped  regularly  or  irregularly  (Curnow).  Sometimes 
only  ampullae  are  formed,  which  are  generally  soft  and  painless.  The 
vessels  may  rupture  subcutaneously,  forming  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or 
milky  fluid.  They  are  also  liable  to  rupture  externally,  or  into  various 
internal  parts  when  situated  internally,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the  latter 
can  be  at  all  recognized  clinically,  the  escaped  chyle  or  lymph  appearing 
in  the  stools  or  urine.  Even  superficial  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has 
been  not  uncommonly  mistaken  for  other  conditions,  such  as  hernia,  ab- 
scesses, and  strumous  enlargement.  The  discharge  of  lymph  confirms  the 
diagnosis.  If  inflammation  attacks  dilated  lymphatics,  it  tends  to  s[)read 
rapidly,  and  may  prove  fatal.  The  clinical  characters  of  lymphatic 
growths  and  tumors  do  not  call  for  consideration  here.  Congenital  cystic 
formations  connected  with  the  lymphatics  occur  chiefly  on  the  tongue, 
upper  lip,  and  neck. 

0.  LymphorrhfKa — Lymphorrhagia, — By  these  terms  is  signified  the  dis- 
charge of  lymph  or  chyle  from  the  vessels  or  glands,  either  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  into  some  internal  part,  the  amount  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  This  is  sometimes  oi  traumatic  origin,  and  in  rare  cases  it  may 
occur  from  slight  wounds,  es[>ecially  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  which 
is  probably  due  to  a  constitutional  defect — a  lymphorrhngie  diathesis^  cor- 
responding to  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  (Bradley).  Usually  traumatic 
lymphorrhcca  results  from  wounds  of  the  thoracic  duct,  of  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trunks,  or  of  the  glands.  Idiopathic  lymphorrhagia  is  generally 
due  to  previous  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  which  ultimately  give  way.    A 
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durated,  and  may  be  a  little  painful.  They  may  subsequently  suppurate 
or  undergo  a  caseous  degenerative  change,  but  often  remain  unaltereti  for 
a  considerable  time.  This  condition  of  the  glands  interferes  with  the 
pasii^age  of  the  lymph  through  them,  and  also  ronders  them  more  subject 
to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  from  slight  causes. 

3.  Obstniction  of  the  Abiiorbeni  Ve-sseU. — This  condition  may  involve  the 
lymphatic  capillaries,  their  main  trunks,  or  the  thoracic  duct  itself.  It 
may  result  from  the  blocking  up  of  their  channels  by  coagiilatetl  lymph, 
from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  from  external  pressure. 
Thus  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  more  or  less  obstructed,  or  even  conapletely 
obliterated,  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  thorax,  or  of  an 
aneurism.  The  lymphatic  trunks  in  the  limbs  may  also  be  conapres^sed  by 
glands,  aneurisms,  and  other  morbid  conditions ;  and  even  the  capillaries 
are  subject  to  pressure  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  surrouuding 
cellular  tissue.  Obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  said  to  arise  from 
disease  of  its  valves.  It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  may  arise  from  marked 
interference  with  the  venous  circulation  as  the  result  of  cardiac  disease  or 
direct  obstruction  of  the  principal  veins. 

If  the  thoracic  duct  is  obliterated,  grave  general  symptoms  arise, 
namely,  marked  wasting  and  anaemia,  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  if  the 
chyle  cannot  reach  the  venous  system  in  consequence  of  the  establi^^hment 
of  a  collateral  circulation.  Various  degrees  of  obstruction  of  this  channel 
have,  however,  been  found  in  several  cases  at  post-mortem  examinations 
in  which  no  symptoms  had  been  observed  during  life.  The  most  obvious 
direct  effects  of  obstruction  in  the  absoi bents  are  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
behind  the  impediment  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  lymphatic  cedema.  These  conditions  necessarily  vary  much  in 
their  extent  and  degree,  according  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  obstruction.  The  dilatation  may  ultimately  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
vessels. 

4.  Lymphatic  Dilatation — Lymphangiectasis. — Dilatation  may  affect  the 
capillary  network  of  the  lymphatics,  more  commonly  the  larger  trunks, 
or  occasionally  the  thoracic  duet  or  the  receptaculum  chyli.     It  presents 
various  degrees,  and  assumes  different  forms.     Thus  there  may  be  merely 
a  localized  reticular  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  or  more  fre- 
quently varicose,  saccular,  tubular,  fusiform,  or  cirsoid  dilatation  of  the 
trunks ;  or  the  enlarged  vessels  may  form  a  distinct  growth  named  lymphnn- 
gioma  or  iymphangiedodeSy  which  has  been  divided  by  Waguer   into  the 
three  varieties — (a)  simple^  (b)  ravcrnom,  and  (c)  cystoid,  in  which  cysts 
are  developed.     Moreover,  enlarged   lymphatics  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  structure  of  elephantiasis  and  other  growths.     The  thoracic 
duct  and  receptaculum  chyli   may  be  enormously  dilated,  the  former  in 
extreme  cases  reaching  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  or  even  attainiog  lai^ 
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dimensious  thau  this.  The  deep  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  are  liable  to 
dilatation,  as  well  as  those  on  the  surface. 

Lyniphangiectasis  is  in  many  cases  congenital,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  specialization  in  the  lymphatic  system 
of  certain  parts.  The  condition  is  attributed  to  different  causes.  Thus  it 
may  follow  lymphangitis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  larger  tubes  are 
blocked,  and  the  afferent  ves'sels  become  therefore  dilated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  not  preceded  by  marked  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  but  there  is 
consideral)le  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  vessels  enlarge, 
forming  a  free  anastomosing  network.  Again,  it  is  supposed  that  dilata- 
tion may  arise  from  mere  hypertrophy  of  lymphatic  plexuses,  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Any  obstruction  from  internal  plug- 
ging or  external  pressure  may  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  the 
circulation  through  which  is  thus  impeded ;  and  probably  the  obstruction 
may  be  occasionally  seated  in  the  glands.  Lymphatic  dilatation  is  most 
frecjuently  met  with  in  warm  and  moist  climates. 

When  lymphangiectasis  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  can  be 
recognized  by  objective  examination.  Dilatation  of  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics is  generally  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  sides  of  the 
belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  penis.  It  is  characterized  by  vesicles  like 
grains  of  sago,  grouped  regularly  or  irregularly  fCurnow).  Sometimes 
only  ampullie  are  formed,  which  are  generally  sofl  and  painleirs.  The 
vessels  may  rupture  subcutaneously,  forming  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or 
milky  fluid.  They  are  also  liable  to  rupture  externally,  or  into  various 
internal  parts  when  situated  internally,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the  latter 
can  be  at  all  recognized  clinically,  the  escaped  chyle  or  lymph  appearing 
in  the  stools  or  urine.  Even  superficial  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has 
been  not  uncommonly  mistaken  for  other  conditions,  such  as  hernia,  ab- 
scesses, and  strumous  enlargement.  The  discharge  of  lymph  confirms  the 
diagnosis.  If  inflammation  attacks  dilated  lymphatics,  it  tends  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  may  prove  fatal.  The  clinical  characters  of  lymphatic 
growths  and  tumors  do  not  call  for  consideration  here.  Congenital  cystic 
formations  connected  with  the  lymphatics  occur  chiefly  on  the  tongue, 
upper  lip,  and  neck. 

5.  Lymphorrhfza — Lymphorrhagia, — By  these  terms  is  signified  the  dis- 
charge of  lymph  or  chyle  from  the  vessels  or  glands,  either  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  into  some  internal  part,  the  amount  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  This  is  sometimes  oi traumatic  origin,  and  in  rare  cases  it  may 
occur  from  slight  wounds,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  which 
is  probably  due  to  a  constitutional  defect — a  lymphorrhayic  diathesis,  cor- 
responding to  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  (Bradley).  Usually  traumatic 
lymphorrhwa  results  from  wounds  of  the  thoracic  duct,  of  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trunks,  or  of  the  glands.  Idiopathic  lymphorrhagia  is  generally 
due  to  previous  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  which  ultimately  give  way.    A 
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dimeiissious  than  this.  The  deep  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  are  liable  to 
dilatiitioD,  as  well  as  those  ou  the  surface. 

Lymphangiectasis  is  in  many  cases  congenital,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  specialization  in  the  lymphatic  system 
of  certain  parts.  The  condition  is  attributed  to  different  causes.  Thus  it 
may  follow  lymphangitis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  larger  tubes  are 
blocked,  and  the  afferent  vessels  become  therefore  dilated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  not  preceded  by  marked  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  but  there  is 
considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  vessels  enlarge, 
forming  a  free  anastomosing  network.  Again,  it  is  supposed  that  dilata- 
tion may  arise  from  mere  hypertrophy  of  lymphatic  plexuses,  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Any  obstruction  from  internal  plug- 
ging or  external  pressure  may  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  the 
circulation  through  which  is  thus  impeded ;  and  probably  the  obstruction 
may  be  occasionally  seated  in  the  glands.  Lymphatic  dilatation  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  warm  and  moist  climates. 

When  lymphangiectasis  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  can  be 
recognized  by  objective  examination.  Dilatation  of  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics is  generally  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  sides  of  the 
belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  penis.  It  is  characterized  by  vesicles  like 
grains  of  sago,  grouped  regularly  or  irregularly  (Curnow).  Sometimes 
only  amjnillie  are  formed,  which  are  generally  soft  and  painlev<s.  The 
vessels  may  rupture  subcutaneously,  forming  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or 
milky  fluid.  They  are  also  liable  to  rupture  externally,  or  into  various 
internal  parts  when  situated  internally,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the  latter 
can  be  at  all  recognized  clinically,  the  escaped  chyle  or  lymph  appearing 
in  the  stools  or  urine.  Even  superficial  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has 
been  not  uncommonly  mistaken  for  other  conditions,  such  as  hernia,  ab- 
scesses, and  strumous  enlargement.  The  discharge  of  lymph  confirms  the 
diagnosis.  If  inflammation  attacks  dilated  lymphatics,  it  tends  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  may  prove  fatal.  The  clinical  characters  of  lymphatic 
growths  and  tumors  do  not  call  for  consideration  here.  Congenital  cystic 
formations  connected  with  the  lymphatics  occur  chiefly  on  the  tongue, 
upper  lip,  and  neck. 

5.  Lymphorrhma — Lymphorrhagin, — By  these  terms  is  signified  the  dis- 
charge of  lymph  or  chyle  from  the  vessels  or  glands,  either  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  into  some  internal  part,  the  amount  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  This  is  sometimes  of  traumatic  origin,  and  in  rare  cases  it  may 
occur  from  slight  wounds,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  which 
is  probably  due  to  a  constitutional  defect — a  lymphorrhagic  diathesitt,  cor- 
responding to  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  (Bradley).  Usually  traumatic 
lymphorrhoea  results  from  wounds  of  the  thoracic  duct,  of  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trunks,  or  of  the  glands.  Idiopathic  lymphorrhagia  is  generally 
due  to  previous  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  which  ultimately  give  way.    A 
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stiff  military  stock.  It  may  be  associated  with  a  distinct  scrofulous  habit. 
As  regards  predisposing  causes,  Hodgkin*s  disease  is  most  common  in  early 
and  late  adult  life,  in  males  and  amongst  the  poor,  its  development  being 
aided  by  bad  food,  insufficient  clothing,  cold  and  damp,  and  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  lymphatic  glands  more  or  less 
throughout  the  body  present  various  degree?  of  enlargement.  This  is  first 
observed  usually  in  the  neck,  and  especially  in  the  submaxillary  glands, 
but  in  most  cases  other  groups  are  involved  in  succession,  especially  the 
axillary,  inguinal,  and  mediastinal.  The  disease  may,  however,  begin  in 
other  parts,  even  in  internal  glands,  to  which  it  may  be  mainly  or  almost 
entirely  limited.  The  glands  may  increase  until  they  attain  a  very  large 
size,  forming  considerable  masses  or  tumors.  At  first  they  are  distinct, 
but  gradually  become  fused  into  one  growth.  In  exceptional  cases  they 
involve  the  skin.  These  glandular  enlargements  usually  show  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  to  suppurate  or  to  undergo  degeneration.  Rarely  caseous 
degeneration  does  take  place,  but  this  is  due  to  an  associated  strumous 
diathesis.  On  section  the  enlarged  glands  are  seen  to  be  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish-gray. The  consistence  varies  considerably  and  the  glands  may  be 
very  soft,  yielding  a  juice  on  pressure,  or  firm  and  dry.  The  distinction 
between  their  cortical  and  medullary  portions  becomes  lost.  Microscopic 
examination  reveals  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue,  the  whole  structure  being  converted  gradually  into  lymph- 
cells,  with  a  fine  network  of  cellular  tissue.  In  the  firmer  varieties  there 
is  more  fibrous  tissue. 

In  addition  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  just  described, 
other  organs  in  course  of  time  present  growths  of  a  similar  nature,  espe- 
cially the  spleen,  and  less  commonly  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  Even  the  canals  of  the  bones  may  be  filled  with  lymphoid 
cells.  The  heart  is  sometimes  atrophied  and  fatty.  Signs  of  inflammatory 
and  other  complications  may  be  met  with  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Symptoms. — When  the  affected  glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease  are  super- 
ficial, their  enlargement  is  evident  on  objective  examination,  and  their 
extension  and  growth  can  be  observed.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
there  is  neither  pain  nor  tenderness,  but  if  the  enlargement  is  very  acute 
and  rapid,  sharp  shooting  pains  may  be  complained  of.  When  situated 
in  internal  cavities,  the  existence  of  lymphadenomatous  growths  can 
generally  be  made  out  by  physical  examination.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms  result  from  pressure  and  irritation  by  the  enlarged 
glands,  these  necessarily  varying  according  to  their  position  and  their 
relation  to  adjoining  structures.  Obstructive  dyspnoea  is  often  a  marked 
symptom  when  the  growth  is  situated  within  the  chest  Along  with  the 
local  signs  of  this  disease,  the  constitution  is  obviously  affected  as  a  rule. 
This  may  occur  before  any  local  symptoms  appear,  but  usually  the  general 
symptoms  are  gradually  developed  as  the  glands  progressively  enlarge, 
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including  emaciation  ;  anicmia  and  its  attendant  phenomena,  often  com- 
bined with  an  appearance  of  serious  illness  ;  marked  muscular  weakness, 
the  patient  often  tottering  and  trembling ;  and  feeble  circulation.  More 
or  less  pyrexia  is  present  in  most  cases,  especially  in  young  patients.  Free 
perspirations  are  common,  and  the  skin  is  pale  and  usually  nioist.  Qi^dema 
of  the  legs  is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  blood  does  not  pre:«ent  any  excess 
of  white  corpuscles,  but  is  often  very  watery  and  wanting  in  its  normal 
color,  the  red  corpuscles  being  markedly  deficient.  The  patient  is  much 
depressed  and  lowspirite<l,  and  attacks  of  syncope  are  not  uncommon. 
Bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  said  to  arise  from  enlarged  retro- peritoneal 
glands  surrounding  and  compressing  the  solar  plexus. 

Unless  death  should  occur  from  the  local  effects  of  the  enlarged  glandd, 
the  couvite  of  Ilodgkin's  disease  is  generally  chronic  and  progressive. 
Occasionally  it  is  very  acute,  attended  with  high  fever,  pn>fu:<e  perspira- 
tion, vomiting  and  purging,  and  meutal  wandering  at  times.  The  termi- 
nation  is  generally  fatal,  and  in  most  cases  death  occurs  within  two  year?, 
either  from  gradual  asthenia  and  exhaustion  ;  from  the  effects  of  pressure; 
rarely  from  hicmorrhage  owing  to  perforation  of  a  bloodvessel  ;  or  from 
some  intercurrent  complication,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  erysipelas,  or 
Bright's  disease.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  ciises  of  extensive 
lymphadenoma  may  go  on  for  many  years,  the  system  being  apimrentlj 
but  little  affected,  and  the  patient  enjoying  fair  or  even  good  health.  In 
some  instances  the  glan<ls  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  h\^  appropriate 
treatment,  while  in  others  they  remain  enlarged,  but  show  no  tendencv  to 
progressive  increase. 

7.  Scrofuhus  or  Tubercular  Dheanc, — In  scrofulous  subjects,  especiallj 
children,  one  of  the  prominent  clinical  phenomena  in  many  cases  cousijst* 
in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those 
of  the  neck,  (here  being  a  tendency  to  subsecjuent  degeneration  and  break- 
ing down  of  their  structure,  with  unhealthy  suppuration  or  caseation.    lo 
other  cases  the  glands  within  the  abdomen  and  chest  are   exteusivelj 
affected.     The  enlargement  was  formerly  considered  as  being  due  either  to 
an   unhealthy  chronic  inflammation  or  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle.     Now. 
however,  it  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  ele- 
ments.    These  have  a  very  low  vitality,  and  are  liable  to  beconie  speeilily 
disorganized  and  caseous;  they  may  finally  dry  up  and  calcify,  or  go  on  to 
unhealthy  suppuration,  forming  chronic  abscesses,  which  subsequently  buret 
or  destroy  neighboring  tissues.     When  the  affected  glands  are  superficiftit 
they  are  easily  recognized.   In  the  chest  they  constitute  the  disease  Daned 
hronchial  phihij*hy  and,  in  addition  to  giving  rise  to  the  signs  of  a  nieditf' 
tinal  tumor,  the  glands  are  liable  to  soften  and  to  form  excavations,  ulti- 
mately involving  the  lungs,  or  opening  into  the  trachea  or  a  broocbitf> 
into  the  pleura,  or  into  one  of  the  great  vessels.     If  they  commuDicitt 
with  the  air-passages  there  is  much  expectoration  of  rouco-purulent  or 
purulent  matter,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  of  blood,  caseous  matter,  or  oti" 
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cureous  particles.  Wlien  the  mesenteric  gland-*  are  implicated — tabes 
menfnterica — they  may  be  felt  separately  or  as  an  agglomerated  mass,  and 
often  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irritation  or  inflammation,  as 
well  as  to  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  and  various  digestive  disturbances. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  flatus,  the  abdomen  is  generally  much  dis- 
tended. Appetite  may  be  excessive,  deficient  or  lost,  or  capricious.  The 
bowels  are  frequently  irregular,  being  either  constipated  or  relaxed,  the 
stools  being  also  unhealthy.  Uncontrollable  diarrhoea  is  present  if  the 
intestines  are  ulcerated.  In  exceptional  instances  the  softened  glands 
rupture  into  the  peritoneum  or  intestines.  This  variety  of  glandular  dis- 
ease is  usually  attended  with  considerable  constitutional  disorder,  indicated 
by  emaciation,  debility,  and  fever  tending  towards  a  hectic  type.  The  loss 
of  flesh  is  frequently  extreme  when  the  lacteal  glands  are  involved,  and 
it  is  also  very  marked  in  bronchial  phthisis  if  the  glands  break  down.  In 
children,  in  whom  this  complaint  is  much  the  most  common,  there  is  in 
many  cases  no  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  but  in  ad.ults  the  lungs 
or  other  structures  are  generally  implicated.  Recovery  may  be  brought 
about  even  when  the  glands  throughout  the  body  have  l>een  extensively 
afl'ected,  many  of  them  perhaps  remaining  as  calcified  masses. 

8.  A/bumhwid  Dise(ti<€. — The  absorbent  glands  are  often  the  seat  of 
albuminoid  disease.  They  are  then  very  firm  and  small,  on  section  pre- 
senting the  characteristic  pale,  homogeneous,  waxy  appearance.  In  the 
abdomen  they  can  be  felt  as  little  hard  masses,  separate,  and  readily  mov- 
able.    The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  the  general  disease. 

9.  Cancer. — As  a  secondary  deposit,  cancer  is  very  liable  to  implicate 
the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  structure  which  may  be 
aftl'cted  with  this  disease.  It  may  also  commence  in  them  primarily.  All 
forms  are  met  with  ;  and  large,  hard,  nodulated  tuniors  are  often  formed. 
The  clinical  phenomena  are  mainly  tha^se  due  to  the  presence  of  the  tumor; 
with  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  The  glands  are  generally  very 
painful  and  tender. 

General  Diagnosis,  Procjnosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — As  regards  the  lymphatics,  suflScient  has  been  already 
said  to  indicate  the  data  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  their  several  aflec- 
tions  is  founded.  In  forming  a  diagnosis  of  glandular  diseases,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  constitutional  condition  and  to  the  physical 
characters  presented  by  the  glands.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  determin- 
ing the  existence  of  disease  of  the  glands  in  internal  cavities  and  in  mak- 
ing out  their  exact  condition.  Glandular  disease  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  as  a  prominent  cause  of  wasting  in  children,  and  especially  aflections 
of  the  mesenteric  or  bronchial  glands. 

2.  Pr(k;nosis. — This  will  de|)end  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease 
present,  the  state  of  the  constitutioD,  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  glands 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  OLAND—BBONCHOCELE— 

QOITBE. 

The  cases  of  disease  aBTecting  the  thyroid  body  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  notice  separately. 

1.  In  certain  districts  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland — hronchoeele  or 
goitre — prevails  as  an  endemic  disease.  It  is  particularly  observed  at  the 
base  of  high  mountains.  In  this  country  goitre  prevails  especially  in 
Derbyshire, — hence  named  "  Derbyshire  neck," — and  in  certain  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  various  meteorological  and  other  causes,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  goes 
to  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  due  to  impregnation  of  the  drinking-water 
with  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts,  these  salts  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the  geological  strata  containing 
them.  The  disease  is  observed  most  commonly  in  females,  and  is  rare 
before  puberty,  though  it  has  been  known  to  be  congenital. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  consid- 
erably, and  the  gland  may  attain  very  great  dimensions.  It  begins  in  the 
isthmus,  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but  ultimately  usually  in- 
volves the  entire  organ.  The  shape  of  the  gland  is  generally  altered,  the 
distinction  of  its  several  parts  being  lost,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
At  first  the  tumor  is  soft,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  may  ulti- 
mately be  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simply  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland, — simple  bronchocele, — with  the  formation  of  a  glutinous, 
ropy,  colloid  fluid  in  its  cells;  afterwards  the  bloodvessels  increase  in  num- 
ber and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts  form, — cystic:  hronchoeele, — 
containing  either  the  gelatinous  material  or  a  bloody-looking  fluid.  Ulti- 
mately calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  gland  may  be  converted 
into  a  calcified  capsule,  inclosing  cysts,  various  kinds  of  fluid,  and  calca- 
reous aggregations.  luflammatiim  and  suppuration  or  ulceration  may 
arise,  altering  materially  the  characters  of  the  enlargement. 

Symptoms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling,  varying 
in  its  size  and  other  characters,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  gland  being 
involved.  It  may  compress  the  neighboring  structures,  and  lead  to  serious 
dyspmjea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  neck.  The 
general  system  is  usually  below  par,  there  being  often  much  debility  and 
aniemia.  In  some  valley  district^}  bronchocele  is  associated  with  cretinism, 
a  condition  characterized  by  marked  mental  deficiency,  with  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  by  bodily  deformity. 
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Treatment. — In  this  form  of  bronchocele  the  principles  of  treatmeot 
are  to  change  the  residence,  to  avoid  drinking  the  impregnated  water,  to 
employ  iodine  both  internally  and  externally,  and  to  improve  the  odd* 
dition  of  the  system  by  means  of  iron.  Iodine  has  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  almost  a  specific  for  goitre,  and  the  best  mode  of  ad minist ration 
is  to  give  the  tincture  in  small  doses  with  iodide  of  potassium,  freely  diluted. 
Iodide  of  iron  is  also  very  useful.  Externally  applications  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine,  ioSine  ointment,  or  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  are  chiefly 
employed.  Pressure  may  be  beneficial  in  reducing  the  enlargement.  If 
this  treatment  is  unsuccessful,  surgical  interference  is  advocated,  e.-9pecially 
injection  of  the  gland  with  some  irritant,  such  as  diluted  iodine  or  tincture 
of  steel,  the  passage  of  a  seton  or  wire  through  the  tumor,  ligature  of  the 
thyroid  arteries,  or,  as  a  final  resource,  extirpation  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

2.  Exophthalmic  Goitre — Graves's  or  Basedow's  Disease. — This  is  a  highly 
interesting  complaint,  characterized  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  marked 
pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head,  enlargement  and  usually 
pulsation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  or  exoph- 
thalmos.    It  is  observed  by  far  most  commonly  in  young  women  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  but  may  be  met  with  in   males,  who  are 
usually  somewhat  advanced  in  age.     Almost  always,  but  not  invariabiT, 
the  condition  is  associated  in  females  with  marked  anaemia  and  menstrual 
derangement.     The  patients  are  often  of  nervous  temperament,  and  the 
complaint  may  be  directly  traceable  to  some  powerful  nervous  disturbance. 
Pathologically  exophthalmic  goitre  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  paralvsif 
of  the  vasomotor  nerves  supplying  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid   gland,  ao' 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  of  undue  stimulation  of  the  acceleratinc>'  nerve 
of  the  heart.     The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  not  usually  vei 
great,  is  due  mainly  to  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  partly  to  serous  infiltrati' 
of  its  tissues,  and  after  a  time  to  hypertrophy ;  very  rarely  do  cvsts  for 
The  exophthalmos  is  supposed  to  result  either  from  the  eyes  being  pus! 
forward,  owing  to  the  dilated  vessels  and  increased  vascularity,  cede- 
and  probably  hyperplasia  of  the  fat  behind  them ;  to  contraction  of 
muscular  tissue  in  the  membrane  which  covers  the  spheno-maxillary  fiss 
or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.     There  is  no  ^satisfactory  evident 
support  of  the  notion  that  the  nervous  disturbance  is  due  to  any  oh' 
change  in  the  lower  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  as  has  been 
gested,  although  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  and  diminution  f 
nerve-cells  in  these  ganglia  have  been  described. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  subjects  of  exophthalmic  goitre  arc 
ansemic  or  chlorotic,  and  they  often  become  low-spirited  or  irritable 
the  actual  symptoms  appear.     Palpitation  is  usually  noticed  for  son 
before  the  other  characteristic  phenomena,  and  these  generally  c< 
very  gradually.     The  enlarged  thyroid  feels  soft  and  elastic,  \ 
pulsates  or  presents  a  peculiar  thrilly  sensation,  and  frequently  i 
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miinnur  is  heard  over  it.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  the  gland  is  usually  unequally  affected.  The  pulsation  may 
even  be  visible  at  a  distance.  The  degree  of  exophthalmos  also  varies* 
but  it  may  become  so  great  that  the  eyeballs  project  considerably,  so  that 
the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them,  hence  grave  destructive  changes  are  liable 
to  be  set  up  in  these  organs,  due  to  inffammation  and  ulceration.  Their 
movements  may  be  much  impaired,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  impair- 
ment of  the  co-ordination  between  their  movements  and  those  of  the  eyelids 
is  observed,  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  quickly  cast  down,  the  eyelids  do 
not  follow  them,  and  the  sclerotic  is  visible  below  the  upper  eyelid. 
Vision  is  generally  unaffected.  The  exophthalmos  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  characteristic.  The  cardiac  action  is  often  very  rapid  and  may 
be  irregular.  A  basic  murmur  is  no^  uncommon,  due  to  the  excited  car- 
diac action,  and  the  ansemic  condition  of  the  blood.  The  carotid  arteries 
are  frequently  seen  to  throb  violently,  and  they  are  sometimes  dilated. 
A  murmur  may  be  audible  in  them  and  in  the  subclavians.  The  increased 
pulsation  is  evident  even  in  the  smaller  arteries.  Uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions of  throbbing  and  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  headache  are 
often  complained  of,  while  the  face  is  liable  to  flush.  Patients  suffering 
from  this  affection  often  feel  weak ;  they  are  liable  to  free  perspirations, 
and  their  temperature  is  frequently  raised.  They  not  uncommonly 
suffer  from  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Among  other  phenomena  noticed  may 
be  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  due  to  the  enlarged  thy- 
roid, and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the  throat.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  usually  much  increased  by  exertion  and  emotion. 
Many  cases  improve  or  recover  under  proper  treatment,  but  the  course  and 
duration  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  very  variable.  Death  may  result 
from  the  consequences  of  gradual  dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart, 
from  general  wasting,  from  interference  with  respiration,  or  from  inter- 
current disease. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  general  state,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonics,  with 
nutritious  digestible  food,  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  espe- 
cially as  regards  fresh  air,  and  moderate  exercise  being  the  chief  remedies 
required.  Digitalis  is  useful  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  heart, 
and  belladonna  is  also  decidedly  efficacious  in  some  cases,  in  combination 
with  iron.  Ergot  has  been  recommended,  and  also  galvanism  of  the  sym- 
pathetic in  the  neck.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  becom- 
ing injured,  and  with  this  object  a  shade  may  be  worn,  or  the  eyelids  may 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage,  if  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Clinical  Characters. 

The  clinical  investigation  of  nervous  affections  is  frequently  very  diffi- 
cult, and  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  connection  with  which  a  de6uite 
and  systematic  mode  of  examination  is  more  requisite.  Further,  it  \s 
highly  important  to  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  as  to  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  central  organs,  and  the  distribution  and  functions  of  the 
nerves.  The  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with  the  ner- 
vous system  will  now  only  be  enumerated,  but  some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  phenomena  will  be  hereafter  discussed  in  detail.  They  may  be 
indicated  as  follows: 

1.  Morbid  sensations  ni  ihe  heady  including  headache,  tenderness,  sens* 
of  weight  or  heaviness,  throbbing,  heat,  vertigo,  or  dizziness. 

2.  Morbid  setisations  connected  with  the  spine,  chiefly  pain,  tenderness, 
burning,  or  a  peculiar  sense  of  tightness  round  the  body,  as  if  it  were  en- 
circled by  a  tight  cord  extending  from  the  spine.  As  regards  spinal  pain, 
it  is  important  to  notice  whether  it  is  felt  all  along  the  spine  or  is  local- 
ized;  if  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal ;  if  it  shoots  in  any  direction;  and 
in  some  cases  how  it  is  influenced  by  walking,  by  movements  of  the  spinal 
column,  by  percussion  or  kneading  along  the  spine,  by  concussion  of  the 
heels,  and  by  the  passage  of  ice  or  of  a  hot  sponge  along  the  spine. 

3.  Mental  Disturbance, — It  is  in\po5sible  to  indicate  here  all  the  numerous 
derangements  coming  under  thi;?  head,  especially  as  observed  in  cases  of 
insanity,  but  their  general  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
summary:  a.  Impaired  consciousness,  from  mere  stupor  to  absolute  coma. 
b.  Disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  including  perception  and  appre- 
hension, thought,  reasoning,  judgment,  and  memory.  Under  this  would 
come  the  various  forms  of  delirium,  mental  confusion,  delusions,  illusions, 
and  hallucinations;  or  there  may  be  mere  failure  or  complete  loss  of  one 
or  all  of  the  mental  powers.  In  some  cases  the  mental  faculties  are  un- 
naturally acute,  c.  Alteratiims  in  the  moral  feelings  and  actions,  manner 
of  behavior,  disposition,  affections,  spirits,  and  temper,  d.  Emotional  dis- 
order, as  evidenced  by  the  emotions  being  unduly  excited  or  the  revene. 
e.  Disturbance  of  s[)eech  as  an  intellectual  act — apJiasia,  f.  Disorden 
affecting  sleep,  including  somnolence,  insomnia,  uneasy  sleep  with  un- 
pleasant dreams,  somnambulism,  and  somniloquism. 

4.  Subjective  Disturbances  of  the  Special  Senses, — o.  Vision,  The  chirf 
derangements  of  vision  are  photophobia  or  undue  sensibility  to  light; 
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photopsia  or  subjective  sensations  of  flashes  of  light,  of  iridic  colors,  sparks, 
musca?  volitautes  or  spectra ;  defective  sight,  either  dimness  of  vision  to 
complete  blindness,  double  vision  or  diplopia,  hemiopia,  part  of  the  field 
of  vision  being  lost,  or  altered  perception  of  colors,  b.  Hearing  may  be 
affected,  as  shown  by  intolerance  of  sound,  different  degrees  of  deafness, 
or  tinnitus  aurium.  c.  Smell  or  taste  may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  unduly 
sensitive,  or  perverted. 

5.  Alterations  in  General  Sensation  and  Tactile  Sensibility, — These  com- 
prehend :  a.  Hyperaj:<thesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  touch;  and  dysesthesia 
or  hyperalgesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  pain.  b.  The  opposite  condition 
of  hypajsthesia,  anaisthesia,  or  analgesia.  There  may  be  a  sensation  of 
something  intervening  between  the  skin  and  any  object  touched,  or  in- 
ability to  distinguish  the  characters  of  the  surface  or  the  form  of  an  ob- 
ject, c.  Various  kinds  of  pain  and  tenderness  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  d.  Parjesthesia  or  j)erverted  sensations,  such  as  numbness,  tick- 
ling, itching,  formication  or  creeping,  heat  or  cold,  pricking,  tingling, 
aura  epileptica. 

6.  Impairment  of  the  Muscular  Sense. — This  deviation  probably  exists  in 
certain  forms  of  disease,  and  is  evidenced  by  a  difficulty  in  realizing  weight 
and  resistance,  or  in  performing  certain  muscular  acts  without  looking  and 
paying  attention  to  them,  or  by  a  want  of  consciousness  as  to  whether  dif- 
ferent muscles  are  contracted  or  not. 

7.  Alterations  Affecting  Motility. — These  are  of  the  greatest  importance,, 
and  comprise :  a.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation,  b.  Abnormal  atti- 
tudes or  movements  while  lying,  sitting,  standing,  or  moving,  such  as  being 
coiled  up,  boring  the  head  into  the  pillow,  a  disposition  to  stagger  or  fall, 
to  advance  irresistibly  or  run,  to  rotate  on  an  axis,  or  to  proceed  in  a  circle. 
c.  Evidences  of  muscular  weakness,  in  the  way  of  general  trembling,  local 
tremors,  or  unsteadiness  of  a  limb  when  raised,  d.  Signs  of  undue  mus- 
cular irritability,  viz.,  twitchings,  subsultus  tendinum,  rigidity,  clonic  or 
tonic  spasms,  convulsive  movements,  and  cramps  or  painful  spasms.  As 
varieties  of  symptoms  due  to  spasmodic  movements  should  be  mentioned 
strabismus,  rolling  about  of  the  eyes,  champing  of  the  jaws,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  and  trismus  or  lockjaw,  e.  Paralysis,  either  general,  hemi- 
plegic,  paraplegic,  or  local.  /.  Loss  of  power  in  co-ordinating  muscles  for 
the  performance  of  various  acts.  g.  Automatic  involuntary  movements, 
such  as  those  observed  in  chorea,  /t.  Deficient  or  excessive  reflex  irrita- 
bility, i.  Cataleptic  fixity  of  a  limb,  or  slow  purposeless  movements  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

8.  Changes  in  Vascular  Supply,  Nutrition,  and  Secretion. — The  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  these  processes  is  well  known,  and  it  will  suflice 
to  mention  here  as  illustrations,  the  change  in  temperature  and  the  wast- 
ing, with  tendency  to  bed-sores,  often  observed  in  paralyzed  parts ;  the 

disorders  of  nutrition  and  secretion  which  frequently  accompany  neural- 
22 
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gia ;  and  the  influence  of  nervous  affections  on  the  secretion  of  tears,  saliva, 
or  urine. 

9.  There  are  some  important  exfrinnc  symptoms  often  associated  with 
nervous  diseases,  namely,  those  referable  to  the  stomach,  bladder,  boweh, 
and  sexual  organs,  many  of  them  being  due  to  paralysis.  They  iucluJe 
nausea  and  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the 
rectum,  involuntary  or  unconscious  defecation,  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  involuntary  micturition,  diminution  or 
loss  of  sexual  inclination  or  power,  undue  sexual  excitability,  or  constant 
priapism. 

Physical  Examination. 

Objective  modes  of  examination  are  highly  important  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nervous  diseases,  and  the  following  outline  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  information  to  be  thus  obtained  : 

A.  Examination  of  the  head  as  to  size  and  shape,  state  of  the  fontanels, 
or  signs  of  tumors. 

B.  Examination  of  the  spinal  column  as  to  shape  or  evidences  of  a  tumor. 

C.  Teds  of  Tactile  Sensibility. — In  order  to  determine  the  stat^  of  cutane- 
ous sensibility,  the  effects  must  be  noted  of  a  slight  touch  or  pressure;  of 
tickling,  pinching,  or  pricking  the  skin  ;  of  using  Weber's,  Sieveking's, 
Jaccoud\s,  or  some  other  kind  of  ccMhcHiometer ;  and  of  electricity. 
Weber's  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  th3  points 
of  which  are  covered  with  sealing-wax,  and  it  is  noted  what  is  the  shortest 
distance  apart  at  which  these  can  be  recognized  as  separate  points  of  touch, 
an  approximate  idea  being  thus  gained  as  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  a 
particular  part. 

D.  Test^  Applied  to  Muscles, — a.  When  any  muscles  are  supposed  to  be 
paralyzed,  the  patient  should  be  desired  to  attempt  to  perform  different 
actions  which  would  bring  the  affected  muscles  into  play,  and  thus  it  can 
be  ob.served  whether  they  are  really  paralyzed,  and  to  what  dei^ree;  it 
being  noted  whether  these  actions  can  be  performed  at  all,  or  if  they  are 
slowly  produced  and  deficient  in  power.  An  instrument  named  thedyna- 
mometer  has  been  invented  by  Duchenne,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
and  recording  accurately  the  strength  of  the  hand-grasp,  and  also  of  mead* 
uring  the  force  of  traction  which  can  be  exerted  by  other  groups  of 
muscles,  b.  When  there  is  impairment  or  loss  of  co-ordinating  power, 
the  involved  muscles  should  also  be  tested  in  an  appropriate  manner,  ft 
A  matter  of  frequent  importance  is  to  determine  whether  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  retained  or  lost,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  itk 
excited,  and  the  force  with  which  the  muscles  act  when  thus  irritated 
This  is  accomplished  by  employing  some  mechanical  irritatioOy  sudi  M 
pressure,  percussion,  or  drawing  the  finger  along  the  muscles ;  but  ene- 
cially  by  electricity.     In  many  cases  it  is  useful  to  note  the  effect  of  digiit 
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irritation  of  the  skin   in  exciting  reflex  actions,  as,  for  instance,  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet  in  paraplegia. 

E.  Uaei*  of  Electricity. — Electricity  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  most 
prominent  position  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  affections 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  give  here  a  brief  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  diagnostic  aids  which  it  affords.  A  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  employed,  and  of  the  modes 
of  using  them,  can  only  be  obtained  from  practical  demonstration,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  one  of  three  kinds  of  electricity  is  made  use  of 
in  constructing  the  different  appliances,  viz. :  1.  Frictloiial^  atatiCy  or 
Frankllnlc.  2.  Galvanic  or  Voltaic,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  con- 
^  tinuous  or  an  interrvpted  current.  3.  Magneto- electric:  or  Faradic,  the 
so-called  induced  current,  from  which  only  an  interrupted  current  can  be 
produced.  The  main  diagnostic  uses  of  these  several  forms  of  electricity 
is  indicated  in  the  following  remarks : 

(1.)  In  a  case  of  supposed  shamming  of  unconsciousness  or  "  a  fit,'*  much 
light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  its  nature  by  giving  the  patient  a  tolerably 
strong  shock,  or  by  touching  parts  of  the  face  with  one  of  the  handles  of 
an  electric  apparatus.  Even  where  there  is  real  unconsciousness,  as  in 
cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  its  degree  may  be  made  out  by  noticing  the 
effect  of  cautiously  touching  one  of  the  features. 

(2.)  The  most  important  use  of  electricity  in  diagnosis  is  to  test:  a. 
The  electric  irritability  or  contractility  of  muscles,  that  is,  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  excited  to  action,  b.  The  force  with  which  they  con- 
tract. Either  faradization  or  interrupted  galvanism  may  be  employed, 
and  for  determining  the  irritability  of  muscles  a  very  weak  current  is 
necessary  ;  for  testing  the  force  a  strong  one  must  be  used.  It  commonly 
happens  in  cases  of  paralysis  that  the  irritability  of  the  affected  muscles 
is  increased,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  action  by  a  much  weaker  cur- 
rent than  the  muscles  which  are  healthy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  force 
of  contraction  is  greatly  diminished,  but  little  action  being  excited  even 
by  the  strongest  current.  The  information  to  be  derived  from  this  appli- 
cation of  electricity  is  twofold :  (i.)  It  may  reveal  whether  a  part  said  to 
be  paralyzed  is  really  in  this  condition  or  not,  which  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  cases  of  malingering  or  hysteria,  and  after  railway  accidents.  For 
instance,  should  it  be  affirmed  that  one  side  or  one  limb  is  paralyzed,  if  it 
is  found  that  in  the  corresponding  muscles  irritability  is  excessive  as  com- 
pared with  the  healthy  side,  while  the  force  of  contraction  under  a  pow- 
erful current  is  greatly  diminished,  this  affords  certain  evidence  that 
paralysis  exists.  No  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  if  the  irrita- 
bility and  force  are  normal,  for  this  may  be  the  case  in  true  paralysis,  (ii.) 
Supposing  a  part  to  be  really  paralyzed,  electricity  will  reveal  the  relation 
of  the  muscles  to  the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  the  nerves 
which  supply  them  come.  If  the  electric  irritability  is  permanently  lost 
or  more  or  less  impaired,  it  shows  either  that  the  part  of  the  nerve-centre 
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from  which  the  nerve  originates  is  itself  disorganized,  or  that  the  nerve  in 
some  part  of  its  course  is  destroyed  completely  or  partially,  or  that  there 
is  some  condition  in  the  muscles  themselves,  or  perhaps  in  the  minute 
branches  of  the  nerve  distributed  to  them,  which  prevents  them  from  act- 
ing under  electricity,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  paralysis  from  lead-poisfio* 
ing  and  in  certain  local  fol*ras  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold.  In 
paralyzed  muscles  the  electric  irritability  may  be  temporarily  impaired 
from  mere  disuse,  but  a  few  applications  of  the  current  will  then  speedily 
restore  it.  Should  the  contractility  be  normal,  this  proves  that  there  is 
no  loHS  of  continuity  in  the  nerve  supplying  the  muscles  affected,  and  that 
the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  this  arises  is  not  destroyed. 
For  instance,  if  the  facial  nerve  is  paralyzed  from  cerebral  disease,  which 
as  a  rule  does  not  affect  its  root  of  origin,  the  electric  irritability  of  the 
facial  muscles  is  but  rarely  impaired  ;  but  if  the  nerve  is  involved  in  some 
part  of  its  course,  as  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  then  the  irrita- 
bility is  always  weakened  or  lost.  In  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  disea.<e, 
should  the  irritability  of  the  affected  limbs  be  permanently  impaireil,  it 
proves  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 
from  which  their  nerves  actually  arise.  Again,  in  paralysis  frono  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  if  the  contractility  is  normal,  this  shows  that  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  situated  higher  up  than  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  has 
not  extended  to  this  point,  and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  used  the 
term  "spinal  paralysis,"  to  signify  complete  separation  of  a  muscle  from 
the  spinal  cord,  whatever  condition  this  may  be  due  to.  In  certain  foriw 
of  paralysis,  viz.,  that  due  to  lead  or  local  exposure  to  cold,  as  well  as  in 
anomalous  cases  of  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  it  is  found  that  the 
electric  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased  to  a  slowly- interrupted  gal- 
vanic current,  while  it  is  diminished  or  extinct  to  a  rapid  current  and  to 
faradization.  By  the  employment  of  the  slow  current  improvement  ma? 
be  brought  about,  and  as  this  takes  place  the  undue  irritability  dimin- 
ishes, while  it  improves  to  the  rapid  current  and  to  faradization.  Not 
uncommonly,  after  sudden  paralysis,  muscular  contractility  becomes  ex- 
cessive after  a  few  days;  this  indicates  some  irritation  set  up  in  connectiuii 
with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  consequent  upon  increased  vascularity  in- 
flammation,  or  some  other  morbid  condition. 

(3.)  Another  use  of  electricity  is  to  ted  the  seiisation  which  it  produces 
in  the  skin,  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve-centres.  Reference  need  onlv  be 
made  here  to  the  first  two.  The  general  cutaneotis  sensibility/  to  electricitr 
is  often  increased  in  hysterical  and  nervous  persons.  If  it  is  excessive  on 
one  side,  this  becomes  a  sign  of  central  irritation.  In  general  shock  and 
some  cases  of  hysteria,  trance,  and  similar  conditions,  the  electric  sen^ibilitT 
of  the  skin  is  lessened  or  absent,  as  well  as  in  some  very  rare  cases  (rf 
chronic  central  disease.  It  is  often  locally  lost  or  impaired  in  coanectioo 
with  paralysis  of  a  sensory  or  mixed  nerve.  Muscular  sensibility  is  is  « 
rule  proportionate  to  the  electric  contractility.    Occasionally,  howew» 
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sensibility  is  lessened  or  extinct  when  contractility  is  normal,  as  in  some 
cases  of  hysteria,  and  the  reverse  has  been  observed  in  certain  instances  of 
lead-palsy.  Sometimes  also  there  is  increased  muscular  sensibility  while 
contractility  is  natural,  as  in  myalgia  and  rare  cases  of  central  disease.  If 
contractility,  with  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensibility,  are  all  impaired  in 
a  limb  or  in  one  half  of  the  body,  the  condition  is  one  of  shock  or  of  ex-  • 
tensive  cerebro-spinal  lesion. 

F.  When  a  limb  is  paralyzed,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  its  tissues  must 
be  noted,  especially  that  of  the  muscles,  by  feeling  them,  and  by  making 
circular  measurement^  for  which  a  sj)ecial  apparatus  has  been  invented  by 
Dr.  Russell  Reynolds.  It  should  also  be  observed  whether  there  is  any 
local  change  in  temperature,  or  in  the  characters  of  the  pulse. 

G.  Examination  directed  to  the  Special  Senses. — It  may  be  requisite  to 
test  the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell,  but  the  most  important  matter 
coming  under  this  head  is  examination  directed  to  the  eye  and  to  vision. 
This  comprehends:  (i.)  Examination  of  the  pupilSy observing  whether  both 
are  contracted  or  dilated;  if  they  are  equal  or  unequal ;  and  if  they  act 
pr(>j)erly  under  light,  (ii.)  Testing  the  sight  in  various  ways,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  field  of  vision  in  all  directions,  (iii.)  Ex- 
amination with  the  oj)hthalmoscope.  This  instrument  has  now  come  to 
occupy  a  most  important  position  as  a  mode  of  investigation  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  Dr.  Hugh  lings  Jackson  has  specially  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination  as  a  routine  measure  in 
these  affections.  For  a  full  account  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  employed,  with  the  methods  of  using  them,  reference 
must  be  made  to  special  treatises,  the  valuable  work  on  Medical  Ophthal- 
moscopyj  by  Dr.  Gowers,  being  the  most  recent.  It  is,  however,  by  prac- 
tical demonstration  that  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  best  learned, 
and  considerable  personal  practice  with  the  instrument  is  required  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  employed.  In  the  succeeding  remarks  a  brief 
description  will  be  given  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  may  be  pre- 
sented, the  structures  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  in  the  examina- 
tion being  the  optic  disk,  bloodvessels,  retina,  and  choroid.  At  the  outset 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  normal  amount  of  vascularity  is  subject  to 
great  variations,  and  therefore  but  little  importance  should  be  attached  to 
slight  alterations  in  this  respect,  unless  they  are  changing  or  unilateral. 

a.  HypercEmia. — This  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  the  disk  or  retina, 
or  involve  both  sets.  It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  increased  redness, 
with  enlargement  of  the  vessels  and  apparent  increase  in  their  number, 
many  radiating  from  the  disk,  and  some  appearing  to  be  tortuous  or  vari- 
cose, there  being  in  some  cases  minute  dark-red  spots,  due  to  little  "  kinks" 
in  the  vessels.  Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is  often  unusually  distinct,  espe- 
cially on  lightly  pressing  the  eyeballs.  Slight  oedema  of  the  disk  may 
follow,  dimming  the  edge,  and  veiling  its  surface.  There  may  be  subjec- 
tive symptoms  of  dimness  of  vision,  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  flashes  of 
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which  are  affected,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo.  Acute  inflam- 
matory affections  may  prove  very  serious.  In  internal  cavities  enlarged 
glands,  by  their  mere  pressure  or  destructive  effects,  are  liable  to  give  ri^ 
to  serious  mischief.  Extensive  glandular  disease  in  childreu,  particularly 
when  the  mesenteric  glands  are  involved,  is  very  dangerous. 

3.  Treatment. — a.  In  acute  lymphangitis  and  adenitis  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  to  remove  any  cause  of  the  inflammation,  to  keep  the 
affected  part  at  rest,  and  to  use  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  freely. 
Sometimes  leeches  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Should  suppuration 
be  set  up, -this  mu3t  be  managed  on  ordinary  principles.  6.  In  chronic 
affections  connected  with  the  absorbent  system,  constitutional  treatment  is 
often  of  the  first  importance,  es|)ecially  when  the  glands  are  id  vol  veil. 
This  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  measures  which 
are  generally  serviceable  include  the  administration  of  good  nutritious 
diet,  with  plenty  of  milk ;  attention  to  all  hygienic  matters,  with  change 
of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  sea-bathing  being  oflen  very  beneflcial; 
regulation  of  the  digestive  functions;  and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  quinine, 
iron  in  some  form,  especially  syrup  of  the  iodide  or  phosphate,  and  other 
tonics.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  licjuor  potasj^a)  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  size  of  the  glands.  It  is  the  custom  to  use  various  external 
applications  over  enlarged  glands,  with  the  view  of  itiminishing  their  siie, 
especially  ointments  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  lead  ;  tincture  of  iodine  painted 
over  the  skin  ;  lotions  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  ;  spirit  lotions,  or 
those  containing  nitrate  of  ammonia;  or  sea-weecl  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions. In  many  instances  undoubtedly  much  good  may  be  thus  effected, 
but  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  employing  strong  applica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  iodine,  and  also  in  practicing  violent  friction,  as  in- 
jurious irritation  and  inflammation  may  thus  be  induced.  Gentle  friction 
with  some  simple  oleaginous  substance  is  frequently  beneficial.  Should 
abscesses  form,  they  must  be  treated  by  poulticing  and  incisions.  Symp- 
toms due  to  enlarged  glands  in  internal  cavities  must  be  attended  to  as 
they  arise.  Some  practitioners  recommend  irritant  injections  into  the  sub- 
stance of  chronically  enlarged  glands.  Extirpation  has  been  occasionally 
practiced,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  mode  of  treatment.  The  administra- 
tion of  phosphorus  may  diminish  the  size  of  the  glands  in  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, but  is  for  other  reasons  not  to  be  recommended.  The  constant  c^^^ 
rent  has  been  employed  in  some  cases  with  success.  For  the  chronic 
conditions  connected  with  the  vessels,  such  as  dilatation  or  lymphorrhagta, 
careful  bandaging  is  useful,  or  elastic  pressure  may  be  employed;  ko«d- 
ing  may  help  to  remove  lymphatic  oedema. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIIL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  QLAND—BBONCHOCELE— 

QOITRE. 

The  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  thyroid  body  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  notice  separately. 

1.  In  certain  districts  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland — bronchoeele  or 
goitre — prevails  as  an  endemic  disease.  It  is  particularly  observed  at  the 
base  of  high  mountains.  In  this  country  goitre  prevails  especially  in 
Derbyshire, — hence  named  **  Derbyshire  neck," — and  in  certain  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  various  meteorological  and  other  causae,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  goes 
to  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  due  to  impregnation  of  the  drinking-water 
with  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts,  these  salts  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the  geological  strata  containing 
them.  The  disease  is  observed  most  commonly  in  females,  and  is  rare 
before  puberty,  though  it  has  been  known  to  be  congenital. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  consid- 
erably, and  the  gland  may  attain  very  great  dimensions.  It  begins  in  the 
isthmus,  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but  ultimately  usually  in- 
volves the  entire  organ.  The  shape  of  the  gland  is  generally  altered,  the 
distinction  of  its  several  parts  being  lost,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
At  first  the  tumor  is  soft,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  may  ulti- 
mately be  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simply  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland, — simple  bronchoeele, — with  the  formation  of  a  glutinous, 
ropy,  colloid  fluid  in  its  cells;  afterwards  the  bloodvessels  increase  in  num- 
ber and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts  form, — cysfie  bronchoeele, — 
containing  either  the  gelatinous  material  or  a  bloody-looking  fluid.  Ulti- 
mately calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  gland  may  be  converted 
into  a  calcified  capsule,  inclosing  cysts,  various  kinds  of  fluid,  and  calca- 
reous aggregations.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  or  ulceration  may 
arise,  altering  materially  the  characters  of  the  enlargement. 

Symi»toms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling,  varying 
in  its  size  and  other  characters,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  gland  being 
involved.  It  may  compress  the  neighboring  structures,  and  lead  to  serious 
dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  neck.  The 
general  system  is  usually  below  par,  there  being  often  much  debility  and 
ansemia.  In  some  valley  districts  bronchoeele  is  associated  with  cretinism, 
a  condition  okaracterized  by  marked  mental  deficiency,  with  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  by  bodily  deformity. 
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murmur  is  heard  over  it.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  the  gland  is  usually  unequally  affected.  The  pulsation  may 
even  be  visible  at  a  distance.  The  degree  of  exophthalmos  also  variesi 
but  it  may  become  so  great  that  the  eyeballs  project  considerably,  so  that 
the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them,  hence  grave  destructive  changes  are  liable 
to  be  set  up  in  these  organs,  due  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.  Their 
movements  may  be  much  impaired,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  impair- 
ment of  the  co-ordination  between  their  movements  and  those  of  the  eyelids 
is  observed,  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  quickly  cast  down,  the  eyelids  do 
not  follow  them,  and  the  sclerotic  is  visible  below  the  upper  eyelid. 
Vision  is  generally  unaffected.  The  exophthalmos  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  characteristic.  The  cardiac  action  is  often  very  rapid  and  may 
be  irregular.  A  basic  murmur  is  no^  uncommon,  due  to  the  excited  car- 
diac action,  and  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  blood.  The  carotid  arteries 
are  frequently  seen  to  throb  violently,  and  they  are  sometimes  dilated. 
A  murmur  may  be  audible  in  them  and  in  the  subclaviaus.  The  increased 
pulsation  is  evident  even  in  the  smaller  arteries.  Uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions of  throbbing  and  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  headache  are 
often  complained  of,  while  the  face  is  liable  to  flush.  Patients  suffering 
from  this  aflTection  often  feel  weak ;  they  are  liable  to  free  perspirations, 
and  their  temperature  is  frequently  raised.  They  not  uncommonly 
suffer  from  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Among  other  phenomena  noticed  may 
be  diflBculty  of  breathing,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  due  to  the  enlarged  thy- 
roid, and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the  throat.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  usually  much  increased  by  exertion  and  emotion. 
Many  cases  improve  or  recover  under  proper  treatment,  but  the  course  and 
duration  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  very  variable.  Death  may  result 
from  the  consequences  of  gradual  dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart, 
from  general  wasting,  from  interference  with  respiration,  or  from  inter- 
current disease. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  general  state,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonics,  with 
nutritious  digestible  food,  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  espe- 
cially as  regards  fresh  air,  and  moderate  exercise  being  the  chief  remedies 
required.  Digitalis  is  useful  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  heart, 
szid  belladonna  is  also  decidedly  eflUcacious  in  some  cases,  in  combination 
ith  iron.  Ergot  has  been  recommended,  and  also  galvanism  of  the  sym- 
thetic  in  the  neck.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  becom- 
g  injured,  and  with  this  object  a  shade  may  be  worn,  or  the  eyelids  may 
closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage,  if  necessary. 
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tion  is  often  dcscriberl  as  "  dizziness  "  or  "  swimming.^."  It  varies  much  in 
intensity,  aiul  may  be  constant  or  paroxysmal.  In  many  cases  it  is  only 
or  chiefly  felt  on  movement  or  in  certain  positions,  especially  on  bending 
the  head  downwards.  It  may  be  worse  in  the  sitting,  standing,  or  recum- 
bent posture  in  different  cases  ;  while  closing  the  eyes,  or  staring  fixedly 
for  a  time  at  an  object,  has  often  a  marked  influence  on  vertigo,  either 
aggravating  or  relieving  the  sensation.  Occasionally  an  attack  comes  on 
during  sleep,  awakening  the  patient.  Commonly  other  head  symptoms 
are  present,  as  well  as  disturbances  of  the  special  senses. 

u1*}tiolo(;y. — Vertigo  is  directly  due  to  some  condition  in  the  brain, 
which  either  causes  it  to  receive  wrong  impressions  from  the  s|)ecial  senses, 
especially  that  of  sight,  or  which  interfiles  with  the  power  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  muscles  for  movement.  Pn)bably  there  is  in  all  cases  some  dis- 
order of  the  cerebral  circulation,  cither  L^eneral  or  local,  in  the  way  of  con- 
gestion, antemia,  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood.  The  causes  of 
giddiness  are  either  centric  or  ecceuiric^  including  mainly  injury  or  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ;  degenerative  changes  in  the  cere- 
bral vessels  ;  certain  functional  nervous  disorders,  as  epilrp-^y ;  moveuicnts 
influencing  the  cerebral  circulation,  such  as  swinging  or  waltzing  ;  febrile 
conditions;  exposure  to  paludal  and  other  emanations;  tobacco  smoking; 
abuse  of  alcoh(d  or  narcotics;  renal  disease;  gout;  suppression  of  chronic 
cutanei»us  diseases,  hremorrhagos,  or  discharges  ;  aniernia;  excessive  men- 
tal and  bodily  work,  especially  if  cond)ined  with  close  confitiement,  anxiety 
and  worry,  excitement,  and  poor  or  irregular  living;  digestive  derange- 
ments; organic  or  fuiictional  disorder  of  the  heart  aflecting  the  cerebral 
circulation,  especially  a  weak  or  fatty  heart ;  irritation  of  the  nerves  of 
special  sense,  such  as  a  sudden  strong  light,  inipleasant  odors,  or  injection 
of  water  into  the  ear.  The  connection  of  vertigo  with  ear  afl[*eclif)ns  is 
highly  important,  this  sym[)tom  being  often  present  in  these  complaints, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  especially  associated  with  disease  of  the  semicir- 
cular canals.  Many  of  the  eccentric  causes  above  mentioned  are  suppi^sed 
to  act  in  a  reflex  manner,  probably  by  influencing  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion. 

Varieties. — Certain  forms  of  vertigo  call  for  special  notice.  The 
gaMric  variety  is  described  as  occurring  either  in  severe  acute  paroxysms, 
coming  on  quite  suddenly,  being  often  due  to  an  undigested  meal,  and 
sometimes  assuming  a  grave  character,  accompanied  almost  with  loss  of 
consciousnesSj  or  as  a  milder  chronic  complaint,  either  constant  or  occur- 
ring in  frequent  attacks.  Dyspeptic  symj)tomsare  not  prominent  in  most 
of  these  cases.  The  vertigo  is  of  both  kinds,  but  consists  chiefly  of  appar- 
ent movement  of  external  objects.  The  chronic  form  is  rendered  worse  by 
fasting,  and  is  often  relieved  by  a  moderate  meal  or  by  a  little  stimulant,  as 
well  as  by  shutting  the  eyes,  or  gazing  fixedly  at  some  object.  Dr.  Rams- 
kill  describes  wdmt  he  terms  essential  vertigo,  which  is  observed  mostly  in 
persons  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  do  not  complain  of  any  other  syrop- 
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photopsia  or  subjective  sensations  of  flashes  of  light,  of  iridic  colors,  sparks, 
niuscie  volitantes  or  spectra ;  defective  sight,  either  dimness  of  vision  to 
complete  blindness,  double  vision  or  diplopia,  hemiopia,  part  of  the  field 
of  vis^iou  being  lost,  or  altered  perception  of  colors,  b.  Hearing  may  be 
affected,  as  shown  by  intolerance  of  sound,  different  degrees  of  deafness, 
or  tinnitus  aurium.  c.  Smell  or  taste  may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  unduly 
sensitive,  or  perverted. 

5.  Alterations  in  General  Senttation  and  Tactile  Sensibility. — These  com- 
prehend :  a,  Ilyperffisthesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  touch;  and  dysesthesia 
or  hyperalgesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  pain,  b.  The  opposite  condition 
of  hypajsthesia,  anajsthesia,  or  analgesia.  There  may  be  a  sensation  of 
something  intervening  between  the  skin  and  any  object  touched,  or  in- 
ability to  distinguish  the  characters  of  the  surface  or  the  form  of  an  ob- 
ject, c.  Various  kinds  of  pain  and  tenderness  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  d.  Paresthesia  or  i)erverted  sensations,  such  as  numbness,  tick- 
ling, itching,  formication  or  creeping,  heat  or  cold,  pricking,  tingling, 
aura  epileptica. 

6.  Impairment  of  the  Mtiscular  Sense, — This  deviation  probably  exists  ia 
certain  forms  of  di.sease,  and  is  evidenced  by  a  diflSculty  in  realizing  weight 
and  resistance,  or  in  performing  certain  muscular  acts  without  looking  and 
paying  attention  to  them,  or  by  a  want  of  consciousness  as  to  whether  dif- 
ferent muscles  are  contracted  or  not. 

7.  Alterations  Affecting  Motility. — These  are  of  the  greatest  imi>ortance,- 
and  comprise :  a.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation,  b.  Abnormal  atti- 
tudes or  movements  while  lying,  sitting,  standing,  or  moving,  such  as  being 
coiled  up,  boring  the  head  into  the  pillow,  a  disposition  to  stagger  or  fall, 
to  advance  irresistibly  or  run,  to  rotate  on  an  axis,  or  to  proceed  in  a  circle, 
c.  Evidences  of  muscular  weakness,  in  the  way  of  general  trembling,  local 
tremors,  or  unsteadiness  of  a  limb  when  raised,  d.  Signs  of  undue  mus- 
cular irritability,  viz.,  twitchings,  subsultus  tendinum,  rigidity,  clonic  or 
tonic  spasms,  convulsive  movements,  and  cramp?  or  painful  spasms.  As 
varieties  of  symptoms  due  to  spasmodic  movements  should  be  mentioned 
strabismus,  rolling  about  of  the  eyes,  champing  of  the  jaws,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  and  trismus  or  lockjaw,     e.  Paralysis,  either  general,  hemi- 

y^egic,  paraplegic,  or  local.    /.  Loss  of  power  in  co-ordinating  muscles  for 
^c  performance  of  various  acts.     g.  Automatic  involuntary  movements, 
ch  as  those  observed  in  chorea,     /i.  Deficient  or  excessive  reflex  irrita- 
lity.     i.  Cataleptic  fixity  of  a  limb,  or  slow  purposeless  movements  of 
2xion  and  extension. 

8.  Changes  in  Vascular  Supply,  Nutrition,  and  Secretion. — The  influence 
'  the  nervous  system  on  these  processes  is  well  known,  and  it  will  suflUce 

mention  here  as  illustrations,  the  change  in  temperature  and  the  wast- 
g,  with  tendency  to  bed-sores,  often  observed  in  paralyzed  parts ;  the 
sorders  of  nutrition  and  secretion  which  frequently  accompany  neural- 
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I.  Delirium. 

Thid  symptom  implies  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  mental 
faculties,  whicli  generally  reveals  itself  in  the  language  or  actions  of  the 
patient.  Il  varies  in  degree,  from  slight  wandering  and  incoherence  to 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Frequently  the  patient  has  a  fixed  delusion.  When  the  delirium  is  but 
slight,  the  patient  can  often  be  roused  temporarily,  so  as  to  become  toler- 
ably coherent.  It  may  be  constant,  but  commonly  tends  to  be  worse  by 
night,  or  may  only  come  on  at  this  time.  In  character  the  delirium  raay 
be  mild  and  quiet;  more  or  less  wild  and  violent,  the  patient  shouting 
furiously,  or  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  to  injure  those  around  ;  talka- 
tive and  cheerful ;  surly  ;  suspicious  ;  or  low  an<l  muttering,  when  it  is  often 
attended  with  picking  at  the  bedclothes  or  carphology.  In  many  cases 
delirium  is  associated  with  more  or  less  stupor. 

^TiOLO(iY. — Delirium  may  arise  either  from  excitement  or  depres.<ion 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  being  accordingly  either  active  or  passive.  The 
gray  matter  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  specially  affected  when 
this  symptom  occurs.  The  causes  of  delirium  are:  1.  Organic  diseases  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  especially  meningitis.  2.  Reflex  disturbance 
in  connection  with  remote  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  uterus, 
particularly  if  attended  with  severe  pain.  3.  A  poisoned  condition  of  the 
bloody  as  in  delirium  tremens,  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases, 
imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  poisoning  by  belladonna  and  other  sub- 
stances. 4.  Nervous  exhaustion^  as  in  delirium  tremens  partly,  after  exces- 
sive venerv,  or  from  undue  mental  exertion.  5.  Acute  mania,  t*orae 
individuals  are  more  liable  to  delirium  than  others,  particularly  children 
and  nervous  persons. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  delirium,  if  it  is  of  the  active  kind 
and  attended  with  much  vascular  excitement,  the  measures  which  may  be 
needed,  are  to  shave  the  head,  to  apply  cold  assiduously,  to  use  cold  affu- 
sion, or  to  remove  blood.  In  other  cases  the  aim  of  treatment  should  be 
to  endeavor  to  procure  sleep  by  means  of  some  narcotic.  Opium,  which 
is  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  tartar  emetic  or  with  some  stimulant, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  or  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  often  prove  most 
serviceable.  When  delirium  is  of  the  low  type,  it  is  commonly  au  indi- 
cation of  the  free  use  of  stimulants.  Warm  affusion  is  frequently  of  much 
value  in  these  cases.  An  important  object  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  is 
the  removal  from  the  system  of  any  deleterious  materials  which  may  be 
causing  delirium.  Of  course  due  precautions  must  be  taken,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  himself  or  others.  All  external 
sources  of  disturbance  must  be  removed,  and  the  patient  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible. 
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irritation  of  the  skin   in  exciting  reflex  actions,  as,  for  instance,  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet  in  paraplegia. 

E.  UiiCii  of  Eiecfricify, — Electricity  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  most 
prominent  position  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  affections 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  give  here  a  brief  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  diagnostic  aids  which  it  affords.  A  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  employed,  and  of  the  modes 
of  using  them,  can  only  be  obtained  from  practical  demonstration,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  one  of  three  kinds  of  electricity  is  made  use  of 
in  constructing  the  different  appliances,  viz. :  1.  Frlctlonai,  static,  or 
Frnnkitnlc,  2.  Galvnnk  or  Voltaic^  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  con- 
,  tinuotis  or  an  interrupted  current.  3.  Magneto-electric  or  Faradic,  the 
so-called  induced  current,  from  which  only  an  interrupted  current  can  be 
produced.  The  main  diagnostic  uses  of  these  several  forms  of  electricity 
is  indicated  in  the  following  remarks: 

(1.)  In  a  case  of  supposed  shamming  of  unconsciousness  or  "  a  fit,"  much 
light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  its  nature  by  giving  the  patient  a  tolerably 
strong  shock,  or  by  touching  parts  of  the  face  with  one  of  the  handles  of 
an  electric  apparatus.  Even  where  there  is  real  unconsciousness,  as  in 
cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  its  degree  may  be  made  out  by  noticing  the 
effect  of  cautiously  touching  one  of  the  features. 

(2.)  The  most  important  use  of  electricity  in  diagnosis  is  to  test:  a. 
The  electric  irritability  or  contractility  of  muscles,  that  is,  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  excited  to  action,     h.  The /orcc  with  which  they  con- 
tract.    Either  faradization  or  interrupted  galvanism  may  be  employed, 
and  for  determining  the  irritability  of  muscles  a  very  weak  current  is 
necessary  ;  for  testing  the  force  a  strong  one  must  be  used.     It  commonly 
hapf)en8  in  cases  of  paralysis  that  the  irritability  of  the  affected  muscles 
is  increased,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  action  by  a  much  weaker  cur- 
rent than  the  muscles  which  are  healthy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  force 
of  contraction  is  greatly  diminished,  but  little  action  being  excited  even 
by  the  strongest  current.     The  information  to  be  derived  from  this  appli- 
cation of  electricity  is  twofold :  (i.)  It  may  reveal  whether  a  part  said  to 
be  paralyzed  is  really  in  this  condition  or  not,  which  is  especially  impor- 
^^nt  in  cases  of  malingering  or  hysteria,  and  after  railway  accidents.    For 
^  stance,  should  it  be  affirmed  that  one  side  or  one  limb  is  paralyzed,  if  it 
found  that  in  the  corresponding  muscles  irritability  is  excessive  as  com- 
^^red  with  the  healthy  side,  while  the  force  of  contraction  under  a  pow- 
ful  current  is  greatly  diminished,  this  affords  certain  evidence  that 
.ralysis  exists.    No  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  if  the  irrita- 
lity  and  force  are  normal,  for  this  may  be  the  case  in  true  paralysis,  (ii.) 
ipposing  a  part  to  be  really  paralyzed,  electricity  will  reveal  the  relation 
the  muscles  to  the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  the  nerves 
lich  supply  them  come.     If  the  electric  irritability  is  permanently  lost 
more  or  less  impaired,  it  shows  either  that  the  part  of  the  nerve-centre 
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from  which  the  nerve  originates  is  itself  disorganized,  or  that  the  nenre  in 
sorae  part  of  its  course  is  destroyed  completely  or  partially,  or  that  there 
is  some  condition  in  the  muscles  themselves,  or  perhaps  in  the  mioate 
branches  of  the  nerve  distributed  to  them,  which  prevents  them  from  act- 
ing under  electricity,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  paralysis  from  lead-poison- 
ing and  in  certain  local  fol*ms  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold.  In 
paralyzed  muscles  the  electric  irritability  may  be  temporarily  impaired 
from  mere  disuse,  but  a  few  applications  of  the  current  will  then  speedily 
restore  it.  Should  the  contractility  be  normal,  this  proves  that  there  ia 
no  loss  of  continuity  in  the  nerve  supplying  the  muscles  affected,  and  that 
the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  this  arises  is  not  destroyed. 
For  instance,  if  the  facial  nerve  is  paralyzed  from  cerebral  disease,  which 
as  a  rule  does  not  affect  its  root  of  origin,  the  electric  irritability  of  the 
facial  muscles  is  but  rarely  impaired  ;  but  if  the  nerve  is  involved  iu  some 
part  of  its  course,  as  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  then  the  irrita- 
bility is  always  weakened  or  lost.  In  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  disea^, 
should  the  irritability  of  the  affected  limbs  be  permanently  impaire<l,  it 
proves  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 
from  which  their  nerves  actually  arise.  Again,  in  paralysis  from  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  if  the  contractility  is  normal,  this  shows  that  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  situated  higher  up  than  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  hta 
not  extended  to  this  point,  and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  used  the 
term  "spinal  paralysis,"  to  signify  complete  separation  of  a  muscle  from 
the  spinal  cord,  whatever  condition  this  may  be  due  to.  In  certain  forms 
of  paralysis,  viz.,  that  due  to  lead  or  local  exposure  to  cold,  as  well  as  in 
anomalous  cases  of  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  it  is  found  that  the 
electric  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased  to  a  slowly- interrupted  gal- 
vanic current,  while  it  is  diminished  or  extinct  to  a  rapid  current  and  to 
faradization.  By  the  employment  of  the  slow  current  improvement  mai 
be  brought  about,  and  as  this  takes  place  the  undue  irritability  diroin 
ishcs,  while  it  improves  to  the  rapid  current  and  to  faradization.  Ni 
uncommonly,  after  sudden  paralysis,  muscular  contractility  becomes  e: 
cessive  after  a  few  days ;  this  indicates  some  irritation  set  up  in  connecti< 
with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  consequent  upon  increased  vascularitv  i 
flammation,  or  some  other  morbid  condition. 

(8.)  Another  use  of  electricity  is  to  ted  the  sensation  which    it  produ 
in  the  skin,  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve-centres.     Reference   need  only 
made  here  to  the  first  two.     The  general  cufaneons  sensibility  to  electric 
is  often  increased  in  hysterical  and  nervous  persons.     If  it  is  excessivf 
one  side,  this  becomes  a  sign  of  central  irritation.     In  general  shock 
some  cases  of  hysteria,  trance,  and  similar  conditions,  the  electric  sensib 
of  the  skin  is  lessened  or  absent,  as  well  as  in  some  very  rare  casi 
chronic  central  disease.     It  is  often  locally  lost  or  impaired  in  conne 
with  paralysis  of  a  sensory  or  mixed  nerve.     Muscular  aetisibility  is 
rule  proportionate  to  the  electric  contractility.    Occasionally,  ho« 
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sensibility  is  lessened  or  extinct  when  contractility  is  normal,  as  in  some 
cases  of  hysteria,  and  the  reverse  has  been  observed  in  certain  instances  of 
lead-palsy.  Sometimes  also  there  is  increased  muscular  sensibility  while 
contractility  is  natural,  as  in  myalgia  and  rare  cases  of  central  disease.  If 
contractility,  with  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensibility,  are  all  impaired  in 
a  limb  or  in  one  half  of  the  body,  the  condition  is  one  of  shock  or  of  ex- 
tensive cerebro-spinal  lesion. 

F.  When  a  limb  is  paralyzed,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  its  tissues  must 
be  noted,  especially  that  of  the  muscles,  by  feeling  them,  and  by  making 
circular  measurement^?,  for  which  a  special  apparatus  has  been  invented  by 
Dr.  Russell  Reynolds.  It  should  also  be  observed  whether  there  is  any 
local  change  in  temperature,  or  in  the  characters  of  the  jmlse, 

G.  Examination  directed  to  the  Special  Senses. — It  may  be  requisite  to 
test  the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell,  but  the  most  important  matter 
coming  under  this  head  is  examination  directed  to  the  eye  and  to  vision. 
This  comprehends:  (\.)  Examination  of  the  />w/)i/!8, observing  whether  both 
are  contracted  or  dilated ;  if  they  are  equal  or  unequal ;  and  if  they  act 
properly  under  light,  (ii.)  Testing  the  sight  in  various  ways,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  field  of  vision  in  all  directions,  (iii.)  Ex- 
amination with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  instrument  has  now  come  to 
occupy  a  most  important  position  as  a  mode  of  investigation  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  Dr.  Hugh  lings  Jackson  has  specially  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination  as  a  routine  measure  in 
these  affections.  For  a  full  account  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  employed,  with  the  methods  of  using  them,  reference 
must  be  made  to  special  treatises,  the  valuable  work  on  Medical  Ophthal- 
nioscopy,  by  Dr.  Gowers,  being  the  most  recent.  It  is,  however,  by  prac- 
tical demonstration  that  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  best  learned, 
and  considerable  personal  practice  with  the  instrument  is  required  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  employed.  In  the  succeeding  remarks  a  brief 
description  will  be  given  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  may  be  pre- 
sented, the  structures  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  in  the  examina- 
tion being  the  optic  disk,  bloodvessels,  retina,  and  choroid.  At  the  outset 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  normal  amount  of  vascularity  is  subject  to 

^  reat  variations,  and  therefore  but  little  importance  should  be  attached  to 

^"^  ight  alterations  in  this  respect,  unless  they  are  changing  or  unilateral. 

a.  Ifypercemia, — This  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  the  disk  or  retina, 

involve  both  sets.   It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  increased  redness, 

ith  enlargement  of  the  vessels  and  apparent  increase  in  their  number, 

lany  radiating  from  the  disk,  and  some  appearing  to  be  tortuous  or  vari- 

)se,  there  being  in  some  cases  minute  dark-red  spots,  due  to  little  "  kinks" 

1  the  vessels.     Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is  often  unusually  distinct,  espe- 

ally  on  lightly  pressing  the  eyeballs.     Slight  oedema  of  the  disk  may 

►How,  dimming  the  edge,  and  veiling  its  surface.    There  may  be  subjec- 

ve  symptoms  of  dimness  of  vision,  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  flashes  of 
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Treatment. — In  this  form  of  bronchocele  the  principles  of  treatmeo 
are  to  change  the  residence,  to  avoid  drinking  the  impregnated  water,  t 
employ  iodine  both  internally  and  externally,  and  to  improve  the  oon 
dition  of  the  system  by  means  of  iron.  Iodine  has  gained  the  reputatioi 
of  being  almost  a  specific  for  goitre,  and  the  best  mode  of  adminislralioi 
is  to  give  the  tincture  in  small  doses  with  iodide  of  potassium,  freely  diluted 
Iodide  of  iron  is  also  very  useful.  Externally  applications  of  the  tinctur 
of  iodine,  ioTline  ointment,  or  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  are  chiefl' 
employed.  Pressure  may  be  beneficial  in  reducing  the  enlargenieDt.  I 
this  treatment  is  unsuccessful,  surgical  interference  is  advocated,  especial!; 
injection  of  the  gland  with  some  irritant,  such  as  diluted  iodine  or  tinctur 
of  steel,  the  passage  of  a  seton  or  wire  through  the  tumor,  ligature  of  th 
thyroid  arteries,  or,  as  a  final  resource,  extirpation  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

2.  Exophthalmic  Goitre — Graves^s  or  Basedow^ 8  Disease, — This  is  a  highl 
interesting  complaint,  characterized  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  market 
pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head,  enlargement  and  usuall] 
pulsation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  or  exopb 
thalmos.     It  is  observed  by  far  most  commonly  in  young  women  fron 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  but  may  be  met  with  in  males,   who  an 
usually  somewhat  advanced  in  age.     Almost  always,  but  not  invariably 
the  condition  is  associated  in  females  with  marked  ana3mia  and  menstrua 
derangement.     The  patients  are  often  of  nervous  temperament,  and  Ui< 
complaint  may  be  directly  traceable  to  some  powerful  nervous  disturbance 
Pathologically  exophthalmic  goitre  is  believed  to  be  the  resultof  paralys' 
of  the  vasomotor  nerves  supplying  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland,  ar 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  of  undue  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  uer\ 
of  the  heart.     The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  not  usually  vi 
great,  is  due  mainly  to  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  partly  to  serous  iufiltrar 
of  its  tissues,  and  after  a  time  to  hypertrophy ;  very  rarely  do  cysts  fc 
The  exophthalmos  is  supposed  to  result  either  from  the  eyes  being  pu? 
forward,  owing  to  the  dilated  vessels  and   increased  vascularity,  ced 
and  probably  hyperplasia  of  the  fat  behind  them ;  to  contraction  o 
muscular  tissue  in  the  membrane  which  covers  the  spheno-maxillary  ft- 
or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.     There  is  no  satisfactory  evide 
support  of  the  notion  that  the  nervous  disturbance  is  due  to  any  o 
change  in  the  lower  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  as  has  bei 
gested,  although  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  and  diminution 
nerve-cells  in  these  ganglia  have  been  described. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  subjects  of  exophthalmic  goitre  a 
anaemic  or  chlorotic,  and  they  often  become  low-spirited  or  irritabl 
the  actual  symptoms  appear.     Palpitation  is  usually  noticed  for  sc 
before  the  other  characteristic  phenomena,  and  these  generally 
very  gradually.     The  enlarged  thyroid  feels  soft  and  elastic, 
pulsates  or  presents  a  peculiar  thrilly  sensation,  and  frequently 
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murmur  is  heard  over  it.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  the  gland  is  usually  unequally  aflfected.  The  pulsation  may 
even  be  visible  at  a  distance.  The  degree  of  exophthalmos  also  variesi 
but  it  may  become  so  great  that  the  eyeballs  project  considerably,  so  that 
the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them,  hence  grave  destructive  changes  are  liable 
to  be  set  up  in  these  organs,  due  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.  Their 
movements  may  be  much  impaired,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  impair- 
ment of  the  co-ordination  between  their  movements  and  those  of  the  eyelids 
is  observed,  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  quickly  cast  down,  the  eyelids  do 
not  follow  them,  and  the  sclerotic  is  visible  below  the  upper  eyelid. 
Vision  is  generally  unaffected.  The  exophthalmos  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  spai*modic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  characteristic.  The  cardiac  action  is  often  very  rapid  and  may 
be  irregular.  A  basic  murmur  is  no^  uncommon,  due  to  the  excited  car- 
diac action,  and  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  blood.  The  carotid  arteries 
are  frequently  seen  to  throb  violently,  and  they  are  sometimes  dilated. 
A  murmur  may  be  audible  in  them  and  in  the  subclavians.  The  increased 
pulsation  is  evident  even  in  the  smaller  arteries.  Uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions of  throbbing  and  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  headache  are 
often  complained  of,  while  the  face  is  liable  to  flush.  Patients  suffering 
from  this  affection  often  feel  weak ;  they  are  liable  to  free  perspirations, 
and  their  temperature  is  frequently  raised.  They  not  uncommonly 
suffer  from  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Among  other  phenomena  noticed  may 
be  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  due  to  the  enlarged  thy- 
roid, and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the  throat.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  usually  much  increased  by  exertion  and  emotion. 
Many  cases  improve  or  recover  under  proper  treatment,  but  the  course  and 
duration  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  very  variable.  Death  may  result 
from  the  consequences  of  gradual  dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart, 
from  general  wasting,  from  interference  with  respiration,  or  from  inter- 
current disease. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  general  state,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonics^  with 
nutritious  digestible  food,  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  espe- 
cially as  regards  fresh  air,  and  moderate  exercise  being  the  chief  remedies 
required.     Digitalis  is  useful  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  heart, 
and  belladonna  is  also  decidedly  efflcacious  in  some  cases,  in  combination 
with  iron.     Ergot  has  been  recommended,  and  also  galvanism  of  the  sym- 
j)athetic  in  the  neck.    Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  becom- 
:ang  injured,  and  with  this  object  a  shade  may  be  worn,  or  the  eyelids  may 
1be  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage,  if  necessary. 
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twitchings,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  restlessness  or  peevishness,  which  in  chil- 
dren should  always  be  looked  upon  as  warnings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe the  distortion  of  the  features,  and  the  various  movements  of  the 
limbs  and  body  which  may  result  from  convulsive  spasms,  these  being 
usually  a  combination  of  the  clonic  and  tonic  varieties,  the  former  pre- 
dominating. The  chief  dangers  in  connection  with  convulsions  arise  from 
imj)lication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  glottis,  leading  to  grave  inter- 
ference with  breathing,  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
brain,  and  from  the  exhaustion  which  the  extreme  violence  or  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fits  may  cause,  especially  if  they  prevent  sleep  for  a  long 
period.  Serious  sequelae  may  follow  as  direct  consequences  of  convulsions, 
such  as  hemiplegia,  strabismus,  loss  of  sight,  smell,  or  hearing,  defect  of 
speech,  or  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties. 

jEtiology. — All  forms  of  motor  disorder  now  under  consideration  are 
referable  to  some  kind  of  irritation,  acting  upon  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  nervous  system.  Convulsions  have  been  immediately  attributed  to 
"an  abnormal  discharge  of  unstable  gray  matter."  (^Hughliugs  Jack- 
son.) They  originate  in  some  irritation  or  dUcharging  lesion^  either  direct 
or  indirect,  afiecting  this  gray  matter.  The  main  causes  may  be  arranged 
thus:  1.  Centric,  a,  //ytme^  to  the  head,  especially  fracture  of  the  skull, 
with  irritation  of  the  gray  matter  by  spicula;  of  bone.  b.  Various  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord  or  their  membranes,  viz.,  all  forms  of  men- 
ingitis, hydrocephalus,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  em- 
bolism, softening,  tumor,  c.  Idiopathic^  dynamic^  or  essential.  Here  the 
convulsions  are  independent  of  any  obvious  organic  mischief,  but  are  sup- 
posed to  result  from  some  vascular  or  nutritive  disturbance  in  the  brain, 
as  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  the  convulsions  induced  by  strong 
emotions,  d.  Circulation  of  abnormal  blood  through  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  exemplified  by  the  convulsions  which  in  children  sometimes 
usher  in,  or  occur  during  the  course  of  acute  specific  fevers  or  inflamma- 
tory diseases  ;  uriemic  convulsions ;  and  those  which  may  be  associated 
with  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  or,  it  is  said,  with  rheumatic  fever, 
jaundice,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  rickets.  In  the  two  conditions  last 
mentioned,  however,  the  nervous  system  is  probably  highly  susceptible, 
and  convulsive  movements  may  be  excited  by  very  slight  reflex  disturb- 
ance. 2.  Eccentric,  reflex,  or  sympatlietic.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  con- 
vulsions are  due  to  some  reflex  irriiation,  particularly  in  connection  with 
^^ntition  ;  digestive  disorders ;  intestinal  worms ;  or  the  passage  of  a  gall- 
^^ne  or  a  renal  calculus.  Occasionally  they  result  from  direct  irritation 
some  local  nerve,  the-  pricking  of  a  pin  in  the  clothes  of  a  child,  the 
^plication  of  a  blister,  or  a  burn  of  the  skin.  Puerperal  convulsions  are 
ther  ursemic  or  reflex  in  their  origin. 

The  most  favorable  periods  of  life  for  the  occurrence  of  general  con- 
ilsions,  independent  of  organic  disease,  are  childhood,  especially  during 
e  periods  of  dentition,  puberty,  when  cutting  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  at 
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irritation  of  the  skin   iu  exciting  reflex  actions,  as,  for  instance,  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet  in  paraplegia. 

E.  Ui^Ci^  of  Electriciiy, — Electricity  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  most 
prominent  position  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  affections 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  give  here  a  brief  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  diagnostic  aids  which  it  affords.  A  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  employed,  and  of  the  modes 
of  using  them,  can  only  be  obtaineil  from  practical  demonstration,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  one  of  three  kinds  of  electricity  is  made  use  of 
in  constructing  the  different  appliances,  viz. :  1.  Frictional,  static^  or 
Frnnklinic,  2.  Galvanic  or  Voltaic,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  con- 
,  tinuous  or  an  interrupted  current.  3.  Magneto-electric  or  Faradic,  the 
so-called  induced  current,  from  which  only  an  interrupted  current  can  be 
produced.  The  main  diagnostic  uses  of  these  several  forms  of  electricity 
is  indicated  in  the  following  remarks: 

(1. )  In  a  case  of  supposed  shamming  of  unconsciousness  or  "  a  fit,"  much 
light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  its  nature  by  giving  the  patient  a  tolerably 
strong  shock,  or  by  touching  parts  of  the  face  with  one  of  the  handles  of 
an  electric  apparatus.  Even  where  there  is  real  unconsciousness,  as  in 
cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  its  degree  may  be  made  out  by  noticing  the 
effect  of  cautiously  touching  one  of  the  features. 

(2.)  The  most  important  use  of  electricity  in  diagnosis  is  to  test:  a. 
The  electric  irritability  or  contractility  of  muscles,  that  is,  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  excited  to  action,  h.  The /orcc  with  which  they  con- 
tract. Either  faradization  or  interrupted  galvanism  may  be  employed, 
and  for  determining  the  irritability  of  muscles  a  very  weak  current  is 
necessary ;  for  testing  the  force  a  strong  one  must  be  used.  It  commonly 
hap):)ens  iu  cases  of  paralysis  that  the  irritability  of  the  affected  muscles 
is  increased,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  action  by  a  much  weaker  cur- 
rent than  the  muscles  which  are  healthy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  force 
of  contraction  is  greatly  diminished,  but  little  action  being  excited  even 
by  the  strongest  current.  The  information  to  be  derived  from  this  appli- 
cation of  electricity  is  twofold :  (i.)  It  may  reveal  whether  a  part  said  to 
be  paralyzed  is  really  in  this  condition  or  not,  which  is  especially  impor- 
^^i  iu  cases  of  malingering  or  hysteria,  and  after  railway  accidents.  For 
^^tance,  should  it  be  affirmed  that  one  side  or  one  limb  is  paralyzed,  if  it 
found  that  in  the  corresponding  muscles  irritability  is  excessive  as  com- 
red  with  the  healthy  side,  while  the  force  of  contraction  under  a  pow- 
ul  current  is  greatly  diminished,  this  affords  certain  evidence  that 
ralysis  exists.  No  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  if  the  irrita- 
ity  and  force  are  normal,  for  this  may  be  the  case  in  true  paralysis,  (ii.) 
pposing  a  part  to  be  really  paralyzed,  electricity  will  reveal  the  relation 
the  muscles  to  the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  the  nerves 
ich  supply  them  come.  If  the  electric  irritability  is  permanently  lost 
more  or  less  impaired,  it  shows  either  that  the  part  of  the  nerve-oentre 
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pons,  both  ventricles,  or  the  meninges ;  and  in  some  cases  of  tumor,  exten- 
sive softening,  or  meningitis,  (ii.)  In  connection  with  disease  or  injury  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  (iii.)  In  the  early  stage  of  es?»€ntial 
paralysis  of  children  and  allied  conditions,  (iv.)  As  a  sequela  of  diph- 
theria, (v.)  In  extreme  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  (vi.)  In  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  the  disease  last  mentioned  the  paralysis  begins 
in  the  tongue,  as  shown  by  impaired  articulation,  with  tremulous  nrn)ve- 
meuts  of  the  organ  and  a  difficulty  in  its  protrusion.  Next  the  muscles  of 
the  face  quiver,  especially  those  of  the  lips,  while  the  pupils  are  often  un- 
equal. Then  follows  weakness  of  the  limbs,  with  unsteadiness  of  gait,  the 
patient  stumbling  and  staggering  on  turning  round  suddenly,  the  ability 
to  perform  various  ordinary  actions  being  also  in)paired.  When  the  mus- 
cles are  put  into  action,  they  are  tremulous.  More  or  less  speedily,  and 
usually  by  interrupted  grades,  the  paralysis  extends  and  increases  until  the 
patient  becomes  utterly  helpless,  and  is  unable  to  swallow,  food  passing 
into  the  larynx,  while  the  pupils  are  unequally  dilated,  and  urine  and 
fa?ces  escape  involuntarily.  Automatic  and  reflex  movements  also  cease. 
The  muscles  do  not  waste  much  as  a  rule,  and  they  retain  their  electric 
irritability.  During  the  progress  of  the  paralysis  twitchings  and  spasms 
are  common.  The  muscular  sense  is  much  affected.  Cutaneous  sensibility 
is  generally  impaired  and  finally  lost.  Mental  derangement  usually  pre- 
cedes the  paralysis  ;  it  may  assume  various  types,  but  in  most  cases  there 
is  a  brief  period  of  melancholia,  followed  by  a  marked  change  in  character, 
then  incoherence,  with  delusions  as  to  personal  importance  and  greatness, 
the  patient  imagining  himself  to  be  extremely  strong,  wealthy,  of  high 
birth,  or  possessed  of  wonderful  sexual  powers.  The  ultimate  condition  is 
one  of  absolute  dementia,  the  mind  becoming  a  complete  wreck. 

2.  Hemiplegia. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  one-sided  paralysis  only  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  leg,  trunk,  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  tongue  are  in- 
volved in  various  degrees.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  iu  wrinkling 
the  forehead  or  closing  the  eye  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  eyelid  may 
drop  slightly.  Speech  is  often  affected,  but  usually  only  in  cases  of  right  hemi- 
plegia. Deglutition  is  rarely  interfered  with.  The  3d,  4th,  and  6th  nerves 
almost  always  escape,  while  the  motor  branch  of  the  5th  is  also  usually  but 
little,  if  at  all  affected.  The  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  several  cranial  nerves 
will  be  pointed  out  when  they  are  individually  discussed.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  be  involved  according  to  their  proximity  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  brain.  This  may  be  due  to  their  anatomical 
arrangement,  the  fibres  of  the  unaffected  nerves  lying  outside  the  track  of 
the  lesion,  and  being,  therefore,  beyond  its  influence  ;  but  it  has  also  been 
attributed  by  Broadbent  and  others  to  the  more  intimate  connection  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  which  escape  with  the  corresponding  nuclei  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain,  so  that  they  are  more  influenced  by  impulses 
which  start  from  these  healthy  nuclei.  The  arm  and  leg  are  most  affected 
ID  hemiplegia,  and  if  the  paralysis  is  complete  the  limbs  are  quite  helpless, 
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sensibility  is  lessened  or  extinct  when  contractility  is  normal,  as  in  some 
cases  of  hysteria,  and  the  reverse  has  been  observed  in  certain  instances  of 
lead-palsy.  Sometimes  also  there  is  increased  muscular  sensibility  while 
contractility  is  natural,  as  in  myalgia  and  rare  cases  of  central  disease.  If 
contractility,  with  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensibility,  are  all  impaired  in 
a  limb  or  in  one  half  of  the  body,  the  condition  is  one  of  shock  or  of  ex-  • 
tensive  ccrebro-spinal  lesion. 

F.  When  a  limb  is  paralyzed,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  its  tissues  must 
be  noted,  especially  that  of  the  muscles,  by  feeling  them,  and  by  making 
circular  measurements,  for  which  a  special  apparatus  has  been  invented  by 
Dr.  Russell  Reynolds.  It  should  also  be  observed  whether  there  is  any 
local  change  in  temperature^  or  in  the  characters  of  the  pulse, 

G.  I'lxaminatlon  directed  to  the  Special  Senses. — It  may  be  requisite  to 
test  the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell,  but  the  most  important  matter 
conjing  under  this  head  is  examination  directed  to  the  eye  and  to  vision. 
This  comprehends:  (i.)  Examination  of  the  pupils, obnerwiufr  whether  both 
are  contracted  or  dilated  ;  if  they  are  equal  or  unequal ;  and  if  they  act 
properly  under  light,  (ii.)  Testing  the  sight  in  various  ways,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  field  of  vision  in  all  directions,  (iii.)  Ex- 
amination with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  instrument  has  now  come  to 
occupy  a  most  important  position  as  a  mode  of  investigation  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  specially  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination  as  a  routine  measure  in 
these  affections.  For  a  full  account  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  employed,  with  the  methods  of  using  them,  reference 
must  be  made  to  special  treatises,  the  valuable  work  on  Medical  Ophthal- 
moscopy, by  Dr.  Gowers,  being  the  most  recent.  It  is,  however,  by  prac- 
tical demonstration  that  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  best  learned, 
and  considerable  personal  practice  with  the  instrument  is  required  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  employed.  In  the  succeeding  remarks  a  brief 
description  will  be  given  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  may  be  pre- 
sented, the  structures  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  in  the  examina- 
tion being  the  optic  disk,  bloodvessels,  retina,  and  choroid.  At  the  outset 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  normal  amount  of  vascularity  is  subject  to 
great  variations,  and  therefore  but  little  importance  should  be  attached  to 
slight  alterations  in  this  respect,  unless  they  are  changing  or  unilateral. 

a.  Hypercemia, — This  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  the  disk  or  retina, 
or  involve  both  sets.  It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  increased  redness, 
with  enlargement  of  the  vessels  and  apparent  increase  in  their  number, 
many  radiating  from  the  disk,  and  some  appearing  to  be  tortuous  or  vari- 
cose, there  being  in  some  cases  minute  dark-red  spots,  due  to  little  "  kinks" 
In  the  vessels.     Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is  often  unusually  distinct,  espe- 
jyja-lly  on  lightly  pressing  the  eyeballs.     Slight  oedema  of  the  disk  may 
^^  Jow,  dimming  the  edge,  and  veiling  its  surface.    There  may  be  subjec- 
'^^^  e  symptoms  of  dimness  of  vision,  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  flashes  of 
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which  are  affected,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo.  Acute  inflaai- 
matory  affections  raay  prove  very  serious.  In  internal  cavities  enlarged 
glands,  by  their  raere  pressure  or  destructive  effects,  are  liable  to  give  rise 
to  serious  mischief.  Extensive  glandular  disease  in  children,  particularly 
when  the  mesenteric  glands  are  involved,  is  very  dangerous. 

3.  Treatment. — a.  In  acute  lymphangitis  and  adenitis  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  to  remove  any  cause  of  the  inflammation,  to  keep  the 
affected  part  at  rest,  and  to  use  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  freely. 
Sometimes  leeches  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Should  suppuration 
be  set  up, -this  mu3t  be  managed  on  ordinary  principles,  b,  lu  chronic 
affections  connected  with  the  absorbent  system,  constitutional  treatment  is 
oflen  of  the  first  importance,  especially  when  the  glands  are  involved. 
This  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  measures  which 
are  generally  serviceable  include  the  administration  of  good  nutritious 
diet,  with  plenty  of  milk;  attention  to  all  hygienic  matters,  with  change 
of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  sea-bathing  being  often  very  beneficial ; 
regulation  of  the  digestive  functions;  and  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  quinine, 
iron  in  some  form,  especially  syrup  of  the  iodide  or  phosphate,  and  other 
tonics.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  liijuor  potassa?  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  size  of  the  glands.  It  is  the  custom  to  use  various  external 
applications  over  enlarged  glands,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  their  size, 
esj)ecially  ointments  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  lead  ;  tincture  of  iodine  painted 
over  the  skin ;  lotions  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  ;  spirit  lotions,  or 
those  containing  nitrate  of  ammonia;  or  sea-weed  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions. In  many  instances  undoubtedly  much  good  may  be  thus  effected, 
but  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  employing  strong  applica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  iodine,  and  also  in  practicing  violent  friction,  as  in- 
jurious irritation  and  inflammation  may  thus  be  induced.  Gentle  friction 
with  some  simple  oleaginous  substance  is  frequently  beneficial.  Should 
abscesses  form,  they  must  be  treated  by  poulticing  and  incisions.  Symp- 
toms due  to  enlarged  glands  in  internal  cavities  must  be  attended  to  as 
they  arise.  Some  practitioners  recommend  irritant  injections  iikto  the  sub- 
stance of  chronically  enlarged  glands.  Extirpation  has  been  occasionally 
practiced,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  mode  of  treatment.  The  administra- 
tion of  phosphorus  may  diminish  the  size  of  the  glands  in  Hodgkiu's  dis- 
ease, but  is  for  other  reasons  not  to  be  recommemled.  The  constant  cur- 
rent has  been  employed  in  some  cases  with  success.  For  the  chronic 
conditions  connected  with  the  vessels,  such  as  dilatation  or  lymphorrhagia, 
careful  bandaging  is  useful,  or  elastic  pressure  raay  be  employed;  knead- 
ing may  help  to  remove  lymphatic  oedema. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  THYBOID  QLAND—BBONCHOCELE— 

GOITRE. 

The  cases  of  disease  affectiDg  the  thyroid  body  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  notice  separately. 

1.  In  certain  districts  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland — bronchocele  or 
goitre — prevails  as  an  endemic  disease.  It  is  particularly  observed  at  the 
base  of  high  mountains.  In  this  country  goitre  prevails  especially  in 
Derbyshire, — hence  named  "  Derbyshire  neck," — and  in  certain  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  various  meteorological  and  other  causes,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  goes 
to  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  due  to  impregnation  of  the  drinking-water 
with  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia  salt^,  these  salts  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the  geological  strata  containing 
them.  The  disease  is  observed  most  commonly  in  females,  and  is  rare 
before  puberty,  though  it  has  been  known  to  be  congenital. 

AxATOMicAL  Characters. — The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  consid- 
erably, and  the  gland  may  attain  very  great  dimensions.  It  begins  in  the 
isthmus,  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but  ultimately  usually  in- 
volves the  entire  organ.  The  shap6  of  the  gland  is  generally  altered,  the 
distinction  of  its  several  parts  being  lost,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
At  fin*t  the  tumor  is  soft,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  may  ulti- 
mately be  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simply  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland, — simple  bronchocele^ — with  the  formation  of  a  glutinous, 
ropy,  colloid  fluid  in  its  cells;  afterwards  the  bloodvessels  increase  in  num- 
ber and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts  form, — cystic  bronchocele, — 
containing  either  the  gelatinous  material  or  a  bloody-looking  fluid.  Ulti- 
mately calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  gland  may  be  converted 
into  a  calcified  capsule,  inclosing  cysts,  various  kinds  of  fluid,  and  calca- 
reous aggregations.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  or  ulceration  may 
arise,  altering  materially  the  characters  of  the  enlargement. 

Symptoms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling,  varying 
in  its  size  and  other  characters,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  gland  being 
involved.  It  may  compress  the  neighboring  structures,  and  lead  to  serious 
dyspncea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  neck.  The 
general  system  is  usually  below  par,  there  being  often  much  debility  and 
anaemia.  In  some  valley  districts  bronchocele  is  associated  with  cretinism, 
a  condition  draracterized  by  marked  mental  deficiency,  with  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  ad  well  as  by  bodily  deformity. 
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f REATMEXT. — In  this  form  of  bronchocele  the  principles  of  treatment 

3  to  change  the  residence,  to  avoid  drinking  the  impregnated  water,  to 

aploy  io<Jine  both  internally  and  externally,  and  to  improve  the  con- 

ition  of  the  system  by  means  of  iron.     Iodine  has  gained  the  reputation 

/f  being  almost  a  specific  for  goitre,  and  the  best  mode  of  administration 

18  to  give  the  tincture  in  small  doses  with  iodide  of  potassium,  freely  diluted. 

Iodide  of  iron  is  also  very  useful.     Externally  applicalions  of  the  tincture 

of  iodine,  ioTline  ointment,  or  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  are  chiefly 

employed.     Pressure  may  be  beneficial  in  reducing  the  enlargement.     If 

this  treatment  is  unsuccessful,  surgical  interference  is  advocated,  especially 

injection  of  the  gland  with  some  irritant,  such  as  diluted  iodine  or  tincture 

of  steel,  the  passage  of  a  seton  or  wire  through  the  tumor,  ligature  of  the 

thyroid  arteries,  or,  as  a  final  resource,  extirpation  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

2.  Exophthalmic  Goitre — Graves^ 8  or  Basedow's  Disease, — This  is  a  highly 
interesting  complaint,  characterized  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  marked 
pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head,  enlargement  and  usually 
pulsation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  or  exoph- 
thalmos.    It  is  observed  by  far  most  commonly  in  young  women  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  but  may  be  met  with  in  males,  who  are 
usually  somewhat  advanced  in  age.     Almost  always,  but  not  invariably, 
the  condition  is  associated  in  females  with  marked  anaemia  and  menstrual 
derangement.     The  patients  are  often  of  nervous  temperament,  and  the 
complaint  may  be  directly  traceable  to  some  powerful  nervous  disturbance. 
Pathologically  exophthalmic  goitre  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  paralysis 
of  the  vasomotor  nerves  supplying  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  of  undue  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  nerves 
of  the  heart.     The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  not  usually  very 
great,  is  due  mainly  to  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  partly  to  serous  iufiltration 
of  its  tissues,  and  after  a  time  to  hypertrophy ;  very  rarely  do  cysts  form. 
The  exophthalmos  is  supposed  to  result  either  from  the  eyes  being  pushecJ 
forward,  owing  to  the  dilated  vessels  and  increased  vascularity,  anlemif 
and  probably  hyperplasia  of  the  fat  behind  them ;  to  contraction  of  tb 
muscular  tissue  in  the  membrane  which  covers  the  spheno-maxillary  fi>sur 
or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.     There  is  no  jsatisfactory  evidence 
support  of  the  notion  that  the  nervous  disturbance  is  due  to  any  obvif 
change  in  the  lower  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  as  has  been  s 
gested,  although  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  and  diminution  of 
nerve-cells  in  these  ganglia  have  been  described. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  subjects  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are 
ansemic  or  chlorotic,  and  they  often  become  low-spirited  or  irritable  b 
the  actual  symptoms  appear.     Palpitation  is  usually  noticed  for  somr 
before  the  other  characteristic  phenomena,  and  these  generally  co 
very  gradually.     The  enlarged  thyroid  feels  soft  and  elastic,  w 
pulsates  or  presents  a  peculiar  thrilly  sensation,  and  frequently  a 
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murmur  is  heard  over  it.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  the  gland  is  usually  unequally  affected.  The  pulsation  may 
even  be  visible  at  a  distance.  The  degree  of  exophthalmos  also  varies* 
but  it  may  become  so  great  that  the  eyeballs  project  considerably,  so  that 
the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them,  hence  grave  destructive  changes  are  liable 
to  be  set  up  in  these  organs,  due  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.  Their 
movements  may  be  much  impaired,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  impair- 
ment of  the  co-ordination  between  their  movements  and  those  of  the  eyelids 
is  observed,  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  quickly  cast  down,  the  eyelids  do 
not  follow  them,  and  the  sclerotic  is  visible  below  the  upper  eyelid. 
Vision  is  generally  unaffected.  The  exophthalmos  is  sometimes*  preceded 
by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  characteristic.  The  cardiac  action  is  often  very  rapid  and  may 
be  irregular.  A  basic  murmur  is  no^  uncommon,  due  to  the  excited  car- 
diac action,  and  the  ansemic  condition  of  the  blood.  The  carotid  arteries 
are  frequently  seen  to  throb  violently,  and  they  are  sometimes  dilated. 
A  murmur  may  be  audible  in  them  and  in  the  subclavians.  The  increased 
pulsation  is  evident  even  in  the  smaller  arteries.  Uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions of  throbbing  and  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  headache  are 
often  complained  of,  while  the  face  is  liable  to  flush.  Patients  suffering 
from  this  affection  often  feel  weak ;  they  are  liable  to  free  perspirations, 
and  their  temperature  is  frequently  raised.  They  not  uncommonly 
suffer  from  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Among  other  phenomena  noticed  may 
be  difiiculty  of  breathing,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  due  to  the  enlarged  thy- 
roid, and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the  throat.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  usually  much  increased  by  exertion  and  emotion. 
Many  cases  improve  or  recover  under  proper  treatment,  but  the  course  and 
duration  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  very  variable.  Death  may  result 
from  the  consequences  of  gradual  dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart, 
from  general  wasting,  from  interference  with  respiration,  or  from  inter- 
current disease. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  general  state,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonics^  with 
nutritious  digestible  food,  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  espe- 
cially as  regards  fresh  air,  and  moderate  exercise  being  the  chief  remedies 
required.  Digitalis  is  useful  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  heart, 
and  belladonna  is  also  decidedly  efflcacious  in  some  cases,  in  combination 
with  iron.  Ergot  has  been  recommended,  and  also  galvanism  of  the  sym- 
pathetic in  the  neck.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  becom- 
ing injured,  and  with  this  object  a  shade  may  be  worn,  or  the  eyelids  may 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage,  if  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Clinical  Characters. 

The  clinical  investigation  of  nervous  affections  is  frequently  very  diffi- 
cult, and  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  connection  with  which  a  definite 
and  systematic  mode  of  examination  is  more  requisite.  Further,  it  is 
highly  important  to  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  as  to  the  functions  of  the  difl!ereut 
parts  of  the  central  organs,  and  the  distribution  and  functions  of  the 
nerves.  The  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with  the  ner- 
vous system  will  now  only  be  enumerated,  but  some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  phenomena  will  be  hereafter  discussed  in  detail.  They  may  be 
indicated  as  follows : 

1.  Morbid  sensations  in  the  head^  including  headache,  tenderness,  sense 
of  weight  or  heaviness,  throbbing,  heat,  vertigo,  or  dizziness. 

2.  Morbid  sensations  connected  with  the  spine,  chiefly  pain,  tenderness, 
burning,  or  a  peculiar  sense  of  tightness  round  the  body,  as  if  it  were  en- 
circled by  a  tight  cord  extending  from  the  spine.  As  regards  spinal  pain, 
it  is  important  to  notice  whether  it  is  felt  all  along  the  spine  or  is  local- 
ized ;  if  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal ;  if  it  shoots  in  any  direction ;  and 
in  some  cases  how  it  is  influenced  by  walking,  by  movements  of  the  spinal 
column,  by  percussion  or  kneading  along  the  spine,  by  concussion  of  the 
heels,  and  by  the  passage  of  ice  or  of  a  hot  sponge  along  the  spine. 

3.  Mental  Disturbance, — It  is  in\possible  to  indicate  here  all  the  numerous 
derangements  coming  under  this  head,  especially  as  observed  in  cases  of 
insanity,  but  their  general  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
summary:  a.  Impaired  consciousness,  from  mere  stupor  to  absolute  coma. 
b.  Disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  including  perception  and  appre- 
hension, thought,  reasoning,  judgment,  and  memory.     Under  this  would 
come  the  various  forms  of  delirium,  mental  confusion,  delusions,  illusions 
and  hallucinations;  or  there  may  be  mere  failure  or  complete  loss  of  on< 
or  all  of  the  mental  powers.     In  some  casas  the  mental  faculties  are  ur 
naturally  acute,     c.  Alterations  in  the  moral  feelings  and  actions,  mannr 
of  behavior,  disposition,  affections,  spirits,  and  temper,     d.  Emotional  df 
order,  as  evidenced  by  the  emotions  being  unduly  excited  or  the  rever 

e.  Disturbance  of  speech  as  an  intellectual  act — aphasia,  f.  Disord 
affecting  sleep,  including  somnolence,  insomnia,  uneasy  sleep  with  i 
pleasant  dreams,  somnambulism,  and  somniloquism. 

4.  Subjective  Disturbances  of  the  Special  Senses, — a.  Vision.  The  c 
derangements  of  vision  are  photophobia  or  undue  sensibility  to  li; 
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photopsia  or  subjective  sensations  of  flashes  of  light,  of  iridic  colors,  sparks, 
niusca)  volitantes  or  s{>ectra ;  defective  sight,  either  dimness  of  vision  to 
complete  blindness,  double  vision  or  diplopia,  hemiopia,  part  of  the  field 
of  vision  being  lost,  or  altered  perception  of  colors,  b.  Hearing  may  be 
affected,  as  shown  by  intolerance  of  sound,  different  degrees  of  deafness, 
or  tinnitus  aurium.  c.  Smell  or  ttnite  may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  unduly 
sensitive,  or  perverted. 

5.  Alterations  in  General  Sensation  and  Tactile  Setmhility. — These  com- 
prehend :  a,  Hypera\sthesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  touch  ;  and  dyir^thesia 
or  hyperalgesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  pain.  6.  The  opposite  condition 
of  hypaesthesia,  anajsthesia,  or  analgesia.  There  may  be  a  sensation  of 
something  intervening  between  the  skin  and  any  object  touched,  or  in- 
ability to  distinguish  the  characters  of  the  surface  or  the  form  of  an  ob- 
ject, c.  Various  kinds  of  pain  and  tenderness  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  d.  Parasthesia  or  j)erverted  sensations,  such  as  numbness,  tick- 
ling, itching,  formication  or  creeping,  heat  or  cold,  pricking,  tingling, 
aura  epileptica. 

6.  Impairment  of  the  Muscular  Sense, — This  deviation  probably  exists  in 
certain  forms  of  disease,  and  is  evidenced  by  a  difficulty  in  realizing  wei«;ht 
and  resistance,  or  in  performing  certain  muscular  acts  without  looking  and 
paying  attention  to  them,  or  by  a  want  of  consciousness  as  to  whether  dif- 
ferent muscles  are  contracted  or  not. 

7.  Alterations  Affecting  Motility, — These  are  of  the  greatest  importance,- 
and  comprise :  a.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation,  b.  Abnormal  atti- 
tudes or  movements  while  lying,  sitting,  standing,  or  moving,  such  as  being 
coiled  up,  boring  the  head  into  the  pillow,  a  disjX)sition  to  stagger  or  fall, 
to  advance  irresistibly  or  run,  to  rotate  on  an  axis,  or  to  proceed  in  a  circle, 
c.  Evidences  of  muscular  weakness,  in  the  way  of  general  trembling,  local 
tremors,  or  unsteadiness  of  a  limb  when  raised.  </.  Signs  of  undue  mus- 
cular irritability,  viz.,  twitchings,  subsultus  tendinum,  rigidity,  clonic  or 
tonic  spasms,  convulsive  movements,  and  cramp-*  or  painful  spasms.  As 
varieties  of  symptoms  due  to  spasmodic  movements  should  be  mentioned 
strabismus,  rolling  about  of  the  eyes,  champing  of  the  jaws,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  and  trismus  or  lockjaw,  c.  Paralysis,  either  general,  hemi- 
plegic,  paraplegic,  or  local.  /.  Loss  of  power  in  co-ordinating  muscles  for 
the  performance  of  various  acts.  g.  Automatic  involuntary  movements, 
such  as  those  observed  in  chorea.  A.  Deficient  or  excessive  reflex  irrita- 
bility, i.  Cataleptic  fixity  of  a  limb,  or  slow  purposeless  movements  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

8.  Changes  in  Vasculur  Supply,  Nutrition,  and  Secretion, — The  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  these  processes  is  well  known,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  here  as  illustrations,  the  change  in  temperature  and  the  wast- 
ing, with  tendency  to  bed-sores,  often  observe<l  in  paralyzed  parts;  the 

disorders  of  nutrition  and  secretion  which  frequently  accompany  neural- 
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of  the  part  affected,  but  may  be  confined  either  to  the  skin  or  to  the  mus- 
cles. Anaesthesia  may  be  gradually  established,  sensation  becoming  more 
and  more  impaired,  or  it  may  occur  suddenly.  When  this  condition 
exists,  the  patient  is  wholly  insensible  as  regards  tactile  sensations,  and 
may  be  pinched,  pricked,  cut,  or  injured  in  any  other  way  without  being 
aware  of  it.  In  hypvesthesia  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  or  less  indistinct, 
and  the  patient  feels  as  if  a  thick  layer  of  some  soft  and  yielding  material, 
ijuch  as  cotton-wool  or  flannel,  intervened  between  the  skin  and  anything 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  This  is  especially  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  hands  and  feet,  when  the  patient  grasps  anything  or  stands.  In  this 
condition  also,  as  well  as  during  the  development  of  anaesthesia,  various 
jnusual  sensati(ms  or  parcesthesicR  are  often  experienced,  such  as  numbness, 
formication,  tingling,  or  pins  and  needles.  In  some  cases,  even  of  complete 
inaesthesia  to  objective  impressions,  neuralgic  pains  of  a  subjective  char- 
icter  are  complained  of  in  the  affected  part.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
exceptional  cases,  although  tactile  sensation  is  lost,  the  power  is  retained 
>f  distinguishing  differences  in  temperature,  or  of  feeling  painful  impres- 
iions.  Occasionally,  in  connection  with  marked  hypo^thesia,  the  impres- 
uon  of  anything  brought  into  contact  with  the  affected  surface  seems  to  be 
lelayed  in  its  passage  to  the  nerve-centre,  so  that  it  may  be  some  seconds 
>efore  the  patient  is  conscious  of  it.  There  is  often  in  this  condition  great 
lifficulty  in  distinguishing  different  sensations  from  each  other.  With 
'egard  to  muscular  sensibility,  when  this  is  lost  there  is  almost  always  loss 
A'  muscular  contractility,  but  in  exceptional  instances  this  is  unimpaired, 
'n  cases  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  reflex  irritability  may  be  destroyed, 
lormal,  or  increased,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sensibility.  The 
listribution  of  sensory  paralysis  presents  the  same  variations  as  in  the 
lase  of  motor  paralysis.  Thus  it  may  be :  1.  General,  2.  Unilateral — 
Jemtancesfhesia.  3.  Bilaieral^  but  affecting  only  the  legs  and  the  lower 
►art  of  the  body.  4.  Disseminated.  5.  LocaL  The  aetiology  of  the  two 
:inds  of  paralysis  is  also  very  similar,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
llude  briefly  to  the  more  frequent  varieties  of  sensory  paralysis,  but  it 
lay  be  remarked  that  all  forms  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  func- 
ional  diseases,  especially  hysteria. 

1.  Hemianoisthesiay  when  present,  is  usually  the  result  of  some  cerebral 
3sion,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  this  cause  sen- 
ition  is  intact,  or  it  may  be  impaired  at  first,  but  is  speedily  restored, 
foreover,  in  cerebral  hemianaesthesia  sensation  is  not  as  a  rule  completely 
)st,  or  it  may  be  retained  in  certain  parts,  or  the  anaesthesia  may  be 
•regularly  distributed.  The  lesion  generally  implicates  the  optic  thala- 
lus  or  the  white  substance  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  may  be  situated 
1  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  In  rare  instances 
emiansesthesia  results  from  disease  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord, 
le  loss  of  sensation  being  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion, 

2.  Bilateral  ana^thesia,  involving  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body,  is 
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painful  affections  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pain  ap- 
pearing to  follow  the  distribution  of  particular  nerves,  and  having  special 
characters.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  general  aetiology, 
pathology,  and  clinical  features  of  the  complaint,  and  then  to  allude 
briefly  to  its  principal  varieties. 

^Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  neuralgia 
is  distinctly  dependent  upon  some  general  or  corutitutional  condition.  The 
causes  which  may  give  rise  to  such  a  condition  are :  1.  Exposure  to  malaria. 
2.  The  presence  of  certain  metallic  poisons  in  the  system,  as  lead,  mercury, 
or  copper.  3.  Whatever  tends  to  induce  anaemia,  or  general  malnutrition 
and  debility.  4.  Various  causes  which  lead  to  depression  and  weakness 
of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  prolonged  worry  and  anxiety  ;  undue  mental 
exertion ;  strong  emotion ;  general  concussion  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
from  a  railway  collision ;  hysteria ;  excessive  fatigue ;  exposure  to  heat ; 
ennui  and  luxurious  habits ;  or  excessive  venery.  5.  Degenerative  changes 
associated  with  the  decay  of  life,  and  those  which  precede  the  onset  of 
locomotor  ataxy.  6.  Rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  or  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet.  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  however,  neuralgia  is  probably  mostly 
the  result  of  inflammatory  and  other  changes  in  the  nerve  itself,  or  of 
pressure  by  surrounding  thickening  of  fibrous  membranes,  or  by  morbid 
deposits. 

An  important  group  of  causes  of  neuralgia  are  local  in  their  action,  in- 
cluding :  1.  Injury  to  a  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course,  as  from  contusion ; 
wound  by  a  needle  ;  partial  section  ;  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  piece  of  glass,  when  the  pain  may  be  felt  in  some  distant  part.  When 
a  nerve  is  completely  cut  across,  either  itself  or  some  other  nerve  related 
to  it  now  and  then  becomes  subsequently  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  2.  Pres- 
sure upon  a  nerve,  e.  g,,  by  foreign  bodies,  such  as  a  bullet ;  cicatricial 
thickening  or  old  adhesions;  neuromata  ;  tumors,  aneurisms,  or  enlarged 
glands;  callus  uniting  fractured  bones  ;  congested  veins;  or  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  sitting,  tight  boots,  or  hanging  the  arm  over  a  chair.  3.  Irri- 
tation of  a  nerve  by  necrosed  bone,  especially  when  it  passes  through  a 
foramen  or  a  canal  in  this  condition  ;  by  carious  teeth  ;  by  surrounding  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  ;  or  by  direct  exposure  to  a  cold  draught.  Even 
when  neuralgia  is  local  in  its  origin,  its  occurrence  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  Anstie  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  "  It  is 
universally  the  case  that  the  existing  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time 
of  the  first  onset  of  the  disease  is  one  of  debility,  either  general  or 
special."  Among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgic  affections 
may  be  mentioned  the  female  sex ;  certain  periods  of  life,  especially  that 
of  sexual  development,  and  about  or  beyond  middle  age  ;  hereditary  ten- 
^  ency  to  nervous  affections ;  and  a  nervous  temperament.  An  acute 
-  ttack  is  predisposed  to  or  intensified  by  fatigue  or  any  other  lowering 
^fluence.  It  may  come  on  quite  spontaneously,  or  be  brought  about  by 
24 
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mental  disturbances,  pressure,  cold,  heat,  overexercise,  and  numerous  other 
influences. 

Pathologically  neuralgia  may  be  connected  with  some  evident  morbid 
change  in  the  affocted  nerve  or  in  the  nerve-centre,  but  as  a  rule  no  such 
obvious  change  can  be  detected.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  nerve  is 
more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed.  Marked  atrophy  with  degeneration 
of  a  nerve  has  been  found  in  connection  with  neuralgia  from  pressure,  oc- 
casionally so  advanced  as  to  render  sensation  almost  extinct.  Aostie  re- 
marked :  "  I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  all  cases  of  neuralgia  there 
is  either  atrophy,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  the  posterior  or  sensory  root  of 
the  painful  nerve,  or  in  the  central  gray  matter  with  which  it  comes  in 
closest  connection." 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  essential  symptom  of  neuralgia.  The  im- 
portant characters  of  this  pain  are  as  follows:  1.  It  is  almost  invariably 
unilateral.  2.  In  recent  cases  it  is  distinctly  intermittent,  coming  on  in 
more  or  less  sudden  paroxysms,  usually  at  irregular  intervals,  but  occa- 
sionally at  regular  periods,  especially  in  malarial  cases  ;  later  on  it  is  only 
more  or  less  remittent.  3.  The  pain  during  the  paroxysms  is  generally 
severe,  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  being  described  by  such  terms  as 
stabbing,  piercing,  boring,  burning,  or  screwing,  at  the  same  time  shooting 
out  from  a  point  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve  aflTected,  but 
rarely  along  all  of  them  ;  the  darts,  twinges,  or  "  tics"  in  some  instances 
come  on  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  .shock,  giving  rise  to  intolerable 
agony.  The  pain  may  extend  to  contiguous  or  even  to  distant  nerves. 
Frequently  strong  pressure  over  the  chief  point  aflTords  relief;  in  other 
cases  gentle  friction  has  the  same  effect ;  in  others,  however,  there  is  ex- 
quisite tenderness.  The  paroxysmal  pain  often  ends  as  abruptly  as  it 
commenced,  with  a  sense  of  extreme  relief  and  comfort.  The  pain  in  the 
intervals  is  much  less  severe,  of  dull  or  aching  character,  and  in  the  super- 
ficial neuralgias  presents  circumscribed  points  of  tenderness — points  doulou- 
reux, corresponding  to  the  exit  of  branches  of  the  nerve  through  bony 
foramina  or  through  openings  in  fibrous  membranes,  though  they  appear 
to  the  patient  to  be  diffiised  beyond  these  spots,  in  some  cases  giving  the 
sensation  of  tolerably  extensive  contusions.  It  is  not  practicable  in  a 
treatise  like  this  to  indicate  the  seat  of  all  the  tender  spots  noticed  in  the 
difl^erent  local  neuralgias,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve 
affected,  and  of  the  points  at  which  its  branches  become  superficial,  will 
enable  their  situations  to  be  recognized. 

There  are  certain  general  facts  relating  to  neuralgia  to  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  allude.  When  the  complaint  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  paia 
usually  sets  in  more  gradually,  is  more  constant,  and  is  less  capable  of  re- 
lief. In  advanced  age  neuralgia  is  commonly  very  severe  and  intractable, 
the  points  of  tenderness  being  often  intensely  painful.  Once  an  attack 
has  happened,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  its  recurrence,  and  the  parox- 
ysms may  be  repeated  at  regular  periods.     An  individual  may  have  had 
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neuralgia  when  young,  and  then  be  quite  free  from  it  for  many  years,  but 
be  again  subject  to  the  complaint  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Different  nerves 
may  be  implicated  in  different  attacks,  or  even  during  the  same  attack. 

Some  interesting  compUcaiioiis  are  often  associated  with  neuralgia,  affect- 
ing either  sensation  or  motion,  the  state  of  the  vessels,  or  nutrition  and 
secretion.  The  chief  of  these  which  have  been  noticed  include  local  hy- 
penesthesia,  hypsesthesia,  or  para3Sthesia},  such  as  numbness,  tingling,  or 
formication  ;  disturbances  of  the  special  senses,  especially  that  of  sight; 
spasmodic  twitchings,  tonic  spasms,  convulsive  movements,  or  even  local 
paralysis  ;  pallor,  followed  by  redness  of  the  skin,  pulsation  of  the  arteries, 
increase  in  temperature,  and  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  with  subcuta- 
neous cedema ;  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  tissues  in  prolonged  cases, 
or  increase  of  adipose  tissue;  increased  firmness,  falling-off,  or  whitening 
of  the  hair ;  the  breaking  out  of  skin-eruptions,  such  as  herpes  zoster  or 
acne;  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and 
other  morbid  conditions  of  the  eye ;  periostitis ;  swelling  or  unilateral 
furring  of  the  tongue ;  erysipelatoid  inflammation  of  the  tissues  to  which  the 
affected  nerve  is  distributed  ;  impaired  gastric  secretion  ;  increased  flow  of 
saliva  or  tears;  and  local  increase  of  perspiration. 

Varieties. — Neuralgias  are  primarily  divided  into :  I.  Visceral,  in- 
cluding, 1.  Cardiac;  2.  Hepatic;  3.  Gastric;  4.  Periuterine  and  ovarian. 
5.  Testiadur ;  6.  Renal ;  II.  Superficial,  v'vi,:  1.  Tic  douloureux;  2.  Cervico- 
occipital;  3.  Cervicobrachial ;  4.  Intercostal;  5.  Maatodynia  or  IrritMe 
breast;  6.  Lumbo-abdominal ;  7.  Sciatica;  8.  Crural.  The  vwcera/ group 
will  not  be  further  alluded  to,  the  most  important  of  these  affections  hav- 
ing been  already  considered  under  their  respective  organs.  The  names 
applied  to  the  several  forms  of  superficial  neuralgia  will  indicate  their  re- 
spective localities,  but  a  few  need  special  comment. 

1.  Tic  Douloureux — Brotv  Ague — Prosopalgia. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  being  involved. 
Rarely  are  all  the  divisions  implicated,  and  it  is  the  ophthalmic  branch 
which  is  most  frequently  affected,  the  pain,  therefore,  being  chiefly  felt 
above  the  orbit  and  about  the  temple.  Numerous  points  of  tenderness  are 
described,  but  the  most  important  are  the  supraorbital  and  parietal,  the 
latter  being  situated  just  above  the  parietal  eminence,  and  corresponding  to 
the  inosculation  of  several  branches.     A  variety  of  this  neuralgia  is  named 

<3lavus  hysterieus,  in  which  there  is  extreme  pain,  in  character  as  if  a  nail 
^^ere  being  driven  into  one  or  more  spots,  usually  corresponding  to  the 
Supraorbital  or  parietal  points. 

2.  Intercostal  Netiralgiu. — In  this  variety  the  pain  is  felt  along  the  course 
'^:)f  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves.     Those  on  the  left  side,  especially  from 

:he  sixth  to  the  ninth,  are  most  frequently  affected.  There  is  a  constant 
3ain,  mostly  corresponding  to  the  point  of  exit  of  a  lateral  cutaneous  nerve, 
ind  increased  by  a  deep  inspiration  or  cough,  or  sometimes  by  moving  the 
irm.     Shooting  pains  are  also  experienced  at  intervals,  extending  from  the 
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spine  along  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  from  the  lateral  point  backwards 
and  forwards.  Three  very  distinct  "  points  douloureux  "  can  generally  be 
detected,  viz.,  a.  Vertebral,  b.  Lateral^  opposite  the  lateral  cutaneous 
branch,  c.  Sternal  or  eplfjfastrlc,  where  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  per- 
forates. This  variety  of  neuralgia  is  very  common  in  anaemic  and  cblo- 
rotic  females.  It  also  frequently  precedes  herpes  zoster,  and  a  very  severe 
and  obstinate  form  is  liable  to  follow  this  affection  in  old  people.  For  the 
diagnosis  of  the  pain  of  intercostal  neuralgia  from  that  of  pleurodynia  or 
pleurisy,  the  condition  of  the  patient;  the  want  of  connection  of  the  pain 
with  any  excessive  or  prolonged  exercise  of  the  lr>cal  muscles,  of  any 
marked  exacerbation  from  their  use,  or  of  relief  from  rest ;  the  characters 
of  the  pain,  with  the  points  of  tenderness  ;  and  the  results  of  physical  ex- 
amination are  generally  quite  satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  an  erup- 
tion of  herpes  is  pathognomonic. 

3.  Sciatica  or  hij)  gout  are  the  names  applied  to  neuralgia  in  the  course 
of  the  branches  of  the  sciatic  and  other  nerves  about  the  hip.  Generally 
the  pain  is  mainly  seated  in  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  but 
it  may  affect  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremity,  even  down  to  the  leg  or 
foot.  There  is  genenilly  a  persistent  and  deep  pain  near  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  which  is  increased  paroxysmally,  shooting  upwards  or  down- 
wards, either  without  any  cause  or  as  the  consequence  of  pressure,  move- 
ment, especially  a  sudden  jerk,  or  even  the  act  of  coughing.  The  patient 
is  often  obliged  to  walk  very  carefully,  or  may  be  unable  to  move  at  all. 
Local  anomalies  of  sensation,  spasmodic  movements  or  cramps,  and  partial 
paralysis  are  very  common  in  sciatica.  Many  cases  of  this  affection  are 
exceedingly  severe  and  will  not  yield  to  treatment.  The  limb  may  waste 
from  want  of  use. 

The  local  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  sciatica  are  long-con- 
tinued sitting;  direct  exposure  of  the  buttock  to  a  cold  draught,  as  in  using 
windy  privies;  and  sitting  on  a  cold  or  damp  surface.  Not  unfrequeutly 
this  complaint  is  associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  applicable  to,  and  the  chief  reme- 
dies employed  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  superficial  neuralgia  will 
now  be  briefly  considered.  1.  Any  local  catiAe  of  irritation  must  be  re- 
moved. In  regard  to  this  point  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary  regarding 
tic  douloureux.  This  complaint  is  often  attributed  to  decayed  teeth,  and 
not  unfrequently  these  are  extracted  one  after  another  without  any  im- 
provement resulting,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  neuralgia  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  this  cause  at  all.  2.  It  is  highly  important  that  those  who  are 
subject  to  neuralgia  should  adopt  measures  to  prevent  attacks,  by  attending 
to  diet  and  hygiene,  wearing  warm  clothing,  regulating  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and,  in  short,  promoting  a  state  of  good  general  health 
in  every  possible  way,  while  at  the  same^  time  they  avoid  every  cause 
which  is  likely  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  3.  Treatment  directed  to  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  or  to  some  constitutional  diatkerisy  is  in  a  lafgt 
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proportion  of  cases  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Radcliffe  and  Anstie  have 
shown  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  fatty  elements 
when  nutrition  is  impaired,  especially  cod-liver  oil  or  Devonshire  cream. 
Iron  in  anaemic  subjects;  quinine  in  full  doses,  especially  in  malarial  neu- 
ralgias ;  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution  ;  strychnine  or  nux  vomica, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  remedies  for  neuralgia.  In  some  instances 
valerianate  and  other  salts  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver  prove  serviceable. 
Phosphorus  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  many  cases.  Should  the 
neuralgia  be  associated  with  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  the  presence  of 
some  metallic  poison  in  the  system,  treatment  directed  against  such  a  con- 
dition is  essential.  4.  An  important  class  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia  are  those  which  have  a  direct  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, including  mainly  opium  or  morphia,  belladonna,  cannabis  indica, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  croton  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  conium,  atropia, 
tincture  of  aconite,  veratria,  and  ammoniac  chloride  in  full  doses.  Two 
drugs  stated  to  be  very  efficacious  are  eucalyptol,  which  is  an  essential  oil 
derived  from  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  the  tincture  of  gelseminum 
sempervirens.  These  medicines  are  either  given  by  the  mouth,  or  applied 
to  the  affected  part  in  the  form  of  plasters,  liniments,  ointments,  oleates,  or 
tiucturcfii;  or,  above  all,  some  of  them  are  introduced  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, particularly  morphia  and  atropia.  They  are  not  merely  to  be 
used  for  the  temporary  relief  of  pain,  but  are  in  many  instances  most 
important  agents  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  if  employed  systematically  and 
regularly  every  day  for  such  a  period  as  each  case  may  require.  In  using 
subcutaneous  injections,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  a  very  small  dose — gr  ,  gth 
to  gth  of  morphia,  increasing  it  as  occasion  requires,  some  cases  needing 
large  quantities  after  a  time.  As  a  rule  the  injection  need  not  be  made  at 
the  seat  of  pain,  but  Anstie  recommends  that  this  should  be  done  in  ad- 
vanced cases  where  there  is  much  hypersesthe^ia,  and  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  much  thickening  and  hypertrophy  exist  about  the  nerve. 
If  necessary,  the  sensibility  may  be  first  blunted  by  the  ether  spray.  The 
use  of  alcohol  demands  brief  notice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
^ain  of  neuralgia  may  often  be  temporarily  lulled  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  but  experience  has  convinced  me  that  we  should  hesitate  in 
Recommending  them,  as  there  is  in  this  complaint  a  strong  tendency  on 
"^uhe  part  of  the  patient  to  be  taking  stimulants  at  frequent  intervals  and  in 
increasing  quantities,  so  that  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for  confirmed 
habits  of  intemperance.  5.  Certain  anodyne  local  applications  have  already 
been  alluded  to  above,  the  most  useful  being  liniment  or  plaster  of  bella- 
donna or  opium,  tincture  of  aconite,  ointment  of  aconite  or  veratria,  and 
a.  liniment  containing  eucalyptol.  Among  other  local  remedies  which  may 
be  serviceable  are  dry  heat,  or  heat  with  moisture,  chloroform  liniment, 
dnapisms,  flying  blisters,  and  light  linear  cauterization.  In  obstinate 
cases  blistering  and  even  stronger  forms  of  counter-irritation  may  be 
required.    Cold  is  useful  in  some  cases,  in  the  form  of  ice  or  evaporating 
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lotions,  and  I  have  found  much  benefit  follow  the  appiication  of  t^tn 
Bpray  over  tlie  seat  of  pain  for  a  few  miDutes  three  or  fourtiBb^ 
A  most  valuable  local  method  of  treatment  is  that  by  electrieiiT.  Ik] 
constant  galvanic  current  is  decidedly  the  best  as  a  rule,  but  s*)9CtiB 
faradization  acts  beneficially,  or  merely  charging  the  patient  fnimib 
tion  machine,  or  afterwards  drawing  a  spark  from  the  seat  of  puL  ]i| 
employing  galvanism  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a  very  weak  cOTtl 
esiKicially  about  the  head,  carefully  guarding  against  giving  ri?e  M 
pleasant  head  symptoms;  to  apply  it  by  well- wetted  sponge:*  io  ihediwl 
tion  of  the  nerve,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  over  the  seatofpij 
and  not  to  make  the  application  for  too  long  a  time,  but  with  fft^wi 
repetitions.  Surgical  interference  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  veirol* 
nate  cases  of  neuralgia,  the  nerve  having  been  divided,  or  a  pieceofiit* 
out.     This  treatment  is  rarely  followed  by  any  permanent  good  result 


CHAPTER    LV. 

APHASIA— APHEMIA-^AMJ^J^SIA. 

T)iHOiJDKR8  relating  to  Speech  and  the  useof  articulate  language, a^vtl^ 
as  to  reading  and  writing,  constitute  injportaut  clinical  puenoraena,whi^ 
at  the  present  day  have  been  much  studied  in  nervous  d iseases,  and  tlie 
terms  given  above  are  used  to  express  the  chief  deviations  from  the  nornal 
state  which  are  observed  with  respect  to  written  and  spoken  langua^it 
an  intellectual  act.     There  are  two  classes  of  causes  which  interfere  «it^ 
the  proper  employment  of  articulate  language,  which   are  not  rec«»gniied 
under  these  terms,  and  which  must  be  excluded  at  the  outset:   1.  Then 
may  be  complete  mental  incapacity  and  loss  of  intellectual  power,  so  thil 
no  ideas  are  originated  in  the  mind  which  the  individual  wishes  to  convex, 
as  in  the  case  of  idiots.     2.  There  may  be  merely  a  difficulty  or  eveu  aa 
impossibility  of  performing  the  mechanical  act  of  articulation,  owiD<y  to 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  the   part^  necessary  for  this  act,  namely,  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  palate  ;  the  power  of  thought,  and  also  of  expression,  a? 
evidenced  by  the  ability  to  write  sensibly,  being  perfectly  natural.     This 
is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia,  general  paralysis  of  the  insaoe, 
glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  some  cases  of  locomotr>r  ataxy,  chorei. 
and  other  affections.    The  exact  form  of  the  deviation  differs  in  the  seveni 
conditions,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  paralysis  of  articulation  may 
accompany  true  aphasia. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  phenomena  presented 
by  cases  grouped  under  the  terra  aphasia^  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
although  as  a  rule  the  mental  condition  is  more  or  less  impaired,  it  is  oot 
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•  rauch  80  as  to  prevent  the  forniutiou  of  ideas,  but  the  patient  cannot 
(Collect  words  or  their  meaning,  and  thus  Is  unable  to  express  his  thoughts, 

•  has  lost  the  power  of  co-ordinating  and  arranging  them  in  a  proper 
anner,  for  purposes  of  articulate  or  written  language.  In  its  strict  sense 
shasia  merely  refers  to  disorders  of  ^/?e<?cA,  but  it  is  now  usually  employed 
I  a  general  sense,  to  include  all  the  different  forms  of  derangement  which 
>me  under  the  group  now  under  consideration,  and  the  special  use  of  the 
her  terms  mentioned  will  be  presently  indicated.  It  must  be  remarked 
lat  in  all  forms  of  aphasia,  phonation,  or  the  power  of  producing  vocal 
»uuds,  is  retained  more  or  less. 

Pathology. — The  conditions  recognized  as  aphasia  are  in  the  large 
ajority  of  cases  associated  with  right  hemiplegia,  and  are  due  to  some 
sion  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  involving  the  region  which  the  left 
iddle  cerebral  artery  supplies.  It  is  more  particularly  with  embolism  of 
lis  artery  that  they  are  connected,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hugh- 
ngs  Jackson,  but  they  may  depend  upon  haemorrhage,  softening,  cerebral 
imor,  and  other  lesions,  and  I  have  known  them  arise  temporarily  appar- 
itly  from  mere  vasomotor  disturbance.  With  regard  to  the  exact  local i- 
ition  of  the  mischief,  some  writers  maintain  that  there  must  be  an  injury 
s  some  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  of  certain  motor  nuclei  or  inter- 
)mnjunicating  fibres  in  its  neighborhood.  Niemeyer  partly  attributed  the 
equency  of  aphasia  in  connection  with  diseases  in  the  region  above 
idicated  to  the  fact  that  pressure  acting  on  one  side  in  this  region  is 
'adily  propagated  to  the  opposite  one,  so  that  the  brain  becomes  bilater- 
lly  disordered.  Most  authorities  now%  however,  agree  with  Broca,  in 
jgarding  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  as  being  the  seat  of  the  faculty 
['  articulate  language,  and  in  referring  the  disorders  met  with  in  most 
ises  of  aphasia  to  some  lesion  affecting  specially  the  posterior  third  of 
lis  convolution.  When  both  sides  are  involved,  paraly&is  of  articulation 
ay  be  observed  along  with  aphasia,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barlow, 
here  is  one  form  of  aphasia,  named  apheinia,  in  which  the  patient  is  quite 
)eechless,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  disorder  of  a  special  co-ordi- 
iting  centre,  situated  somewhere  in  or  below  the  corpus  striatum,  whose 
jsumed  function  is  to  regulate  or  combine  the  groups  of  movements 
3cessary  for  the  production  of  elementary  articulate  sounds,  it  being  so 
aced  as  to  receive  the  communications  from  the  intellectual  centre  of 
uguage  above,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor 
2rves  below,  by  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  muscles  of  articulation, 
ny  lesion  affecting  this  centre,  or  cutting  off  its  communication  either 
30ve  or  below,  may,  it  is  presumed,  lead  to  speechlessness.  No  special 
orbid  condition,  however,  has  been  definitely  associated  with  this  form  of 
)hasia. 

Symptoms. — The  phenomena  included  under  the  term  aphasia  are  some- 
hat  variable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  briefly  the  chief  diversities 
3served  in  different  cases  in  actual  practice. 
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)ns,  and  I  have  found  much  benefit  follow  the  application  of  the  ether 
xy  over  the  seat  of  pain  for  a  few  minutes  three  or  four  times  dailj. 
most  valuable  local  method  of  treatment  is  that  by  electricity.  .The 
nstant  galvanic  current  is  decidedly  the  best  as  a  rule,  but  sometirnes 
radization  acts  beneficially,  or  merely  charging  the  patient  from  a  fric- 
on  machine,  or  afterwards  drawing  a  spark  from  the  seat  of  pMiin.     In 
•mploying  galvanism   it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a  very  weak  current, 
especially  about  the  head,  carefully  guarding  against  giving  rise  to  un- 
pleasant head  symptoms  ;  to  apply  it  by  well* wetted  sponges  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nerve,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  over  the  seat  of  pain ; 
and  not  to  make  the  application  for  too  long  a  time,  but  with  frequent 
repetitions.     Surgical  interference  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  very  obsti- 
nate cases  of  neuralgia,  the  nerve  having  been  divided,  or  a  piece  of  it  cut 
out.     This  treatment  is  rarely  followed  by  any  permanent  good  results. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

APHASIA-^APHEMIA-^AMNESIA. 

Disorders  relating  to  speech  and  the  use  of  articulate  language,  as  well 
as  to  reading  and  writing,  constitute  important  clinical  pnenomena,  which 
at  the  present  day  have  been  much  studied  in  nervous  diseases,  and  the 
terms  given  above  are  used  to  express  the  chief  deviations  from  the  normal 
state  which  are  observed  with  respect  to  written  and  spoken  language  as 
an  intellectual  act.  There  are  two  classes  of  causes  which  interfere  with 
the  proper  enjployment  of  articulate  language,  which  are  not  recognized 
under  these  terms,  and  which  must  be  excluded  at  the  outset:  1.  There 
may  be  complete  mental  incapacity  and  loss  of  intellectual  power,  so  that 
no  ideas  are  originated  in  the  mind  which  the  individual  wishes  to  convey, 
as  in  the  case  of  idiots.  2.  There  may  be  merely  a  difficulty  or  even  an 
impossibility  of  performing  the  mechanical  act  of  articulation,  owing  to 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  parts  necessary  for  this  act,  namely,  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  palate  ;  the  power  of  thought,  and  also  of  expression,  as 
evidenced  by  the  ability  to  write  sensibly,  being  perfectly  natural.  This 
is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  chorea, 
and  other  affections.  The  exact  form  of  the  deviation  differs  in  the  several 
conditions,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  paralysis  of  articulation  may 
accompany  true  aphasia. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  phenomena  presentee' 
by  cases  grouped   under   the   term  aphasia,  it   may  be  remarked  tha 
although  as  a  rule  the  mental  condition  is  more  or  less  impaired,  it  is  n 
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SO  much  80  as  to  prevent  the  formutioD  of  ideas,  but  the  patient  cannot 
recollect  words  or  their  meaning,  and  thus  is  unable  to  express  his  thoughts, 
or  has  lost  the  power  of  co-ordinating  and  arranging  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  for  purposes  of  articulate  or  written  language.  In  its  strict  sense 
aphasia  merely  refers  to  disordersof /t/^eecA,  but  it  is  now  usually  employed 
in  a  general  sense,  to  include  all  the  different  forms  of  derangement  which 
come  under  the  group  now  under  consideration,  and  the  special  use  of  the 
other  terms  mentioned  will  be  presently  indicated.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  in  all  forms  of  aphasia,  phonation,  or  the  power  of  producing  vocal 
sounds,  is  retained  more  or  less. 

Pathology. — The  conditions  recognized  as  aphasia  are  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  associated  with  right  hemiplegia,  and  are  due  to  some 
lesion  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  involving  the  region  which  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery  supplies.  It  is  more  particularly  with  embolUm  of 
this  artery  that  they  are  connected,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  but  they  may  depend  upon  haemorrhage,  softening,  cerebral 
tumor,  and  other  lesions,  and  I  have  known  them  arise  temporarily  appar- 
ently from  mere  vasomotor  disturbance.  With  regard  to  the  exact  locali- 
zation of  the  mischief,  some  writers  maintain  that  there  must  be  an  injury 
to  some  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  of  certain  motor  nuclei  or  inter- 
comnjunicating  fibres  in  its  neighborhood.  Niemeyer  partly  attributed  the 
fre(|uency  of  aphasia  in  connection  with  diseases  in  the  region  above 
indicated  to  the  fact  that  pressure  acting  on  one  side  in  this  region  is 
readily  propagated  to  the  opposite  one,  so  that  the  brain  becomes  bilater- 
ally disordered.  Most  authorities  now,  however,  agree  with  Broca,  in 
regarding  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  as  being  the  seat  of  the  faculty 
of  articulate  language,  and  in  referring  the  disorders  met  with  in  most 
cases  of  aphasia  to  some  lesioa  afl^ecting  specially  the  posterior  third  of 
this  convolution.  When  both  sides  are  involved,  paralysis  of  articulation 
may  be  observed  along  with  aphasia,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barlow. 
There  is  one  form  of  aphasia,  named  ophemiay  in  which  the  patient  is  quite 
speechless,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  disorder  of  a  special  co-ordi- 
nating centre,  situated  somewhere  in  or  below  the  corpus  striatum,  whose 
assumed  function  is  to  regulate  or  combine  the  groups  of  movements 
necessary  for  the  production  of  elementary  articulate  sounds,  it  being  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  communications  from  the  intellectual  centre  of 
language  above,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor 
nerves  below,  by  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  muscles  of  articulation. 
Any  lesion  affecting  this  centre,  or  cutting  ofl^  its  communication  either 
above  or  below,  may,  it  is  presumed,  lead  to  speechlessness.  No  special 
morbid  condition,  however,  has  been  definitely  associated  with  this  form  of 
aphasia. 

Symi»toms. — The  phenomena  included  under  the  term  aphasia  are  some- 

>vhat  variable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  briefly  the  chief  diversities 

^)bserved  in  different  cases  in  actual  practice. 
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In  one  rare  group,  to  which  Bastian  would  limit  the  term  aphemia,  the 
patient  is  completely  speechless,  even  after  having  regained  the  use  of 
every  other  faculty  which  has  any  relation  to  speech.  He  is  able  to  write, 
and  retains  all  his  mental  faculties,  while  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  articulation,  for  these  can  be  used  perfectly  for  all  other  movements. 
Aphemia  has  been  noticed  after  epileptic  or  apoplectic  fits.  Several  years 
ago  I  had  under  my  observation  a  case  which  was  probably  of  this  kind. 
The  patient  was  a  young  girl  who,  after  a  sudden  fit  of  insensibility,  was 
found  on  recovering  consciousness  to  be  suffering  from  right  hemiplegia 
and  complete  mutism.  She  recovered  the  use  of  the  leg  entirely,  but  the 
arm  remained  permanently  paralyzed,  and  even  at  the  end  of  some  years 
there  was  no  sign  of  returning  speech.  The  case  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  embolism. 

In  another  class  of  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  memory  of  words  or  even  of 
letters,  this  condition  being  termed  amnesia.  This  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied with  impaired  pi)wer  of  recalling  facts,  and  of  conducting  mental 
operations,  but  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  these  defects,  and 
amnesic  patient*^  are  often  quick  in  perception  and  intelligence,  obviously 
understanding  everything  said  to  them.  The  amnesic  condition  is  evi- 
denced in  the  speech,  reading,  and  writing,  and  presents  the  widest  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  its  manifestations,  though  the  power  of  articulation 
and  of  writing  is  perfectly  retained.  With  regard  to  speech,  as  examples 
of  the  disorders  to  which  this  act  is  liable,  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
only  one  or  two  inarticulate  sounds,  words,  or  phrases,  or  of  a  few  words 
or  expressions,  which  the  patient  tends  to  repeat;  the  use  of  wrong  words 
in  sentences,  and  loss  of  memory  as  regards  the  names  of  things  and 
persons,  which  are  wrongly  applied  ;  forgetfulness  of  the  names  of  letters; 
the  occasional  mi.suse  or  omission  of  certain  words  or  letters ;  the  employ- 
ment of  wrong  endings  or  beginnings  of  words;  or  the  transposition  of 
syllables  or  letters.  The  patient  may  repeat  words  which  have  been  uttered 
immediately  before,  but  speedily  forgets  them.  Individuals  who  are  almost 
completely  amnesic  may  utter  words  or  expressions  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  emotions.  Some  of  these  disorders  are  often  recognized  when 
the  patient  attempts  to  read,  though  some  j)atients  can  read  distinctly 
enough,  but  are  unable  to  compose  sentences  for  themselves,  even  sufficient 
to  answer  the  simplest  question.  With  respect  to  writing,  though  this  act 
can  be  done  from  a  copy,  provided  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from  right 
hemiplegia,  he  generally  cannot  write  correctly  out  of  his  own  head  or 
from  dictation.  Those  who  can  write,  occasionally  write  sense,  frequeutly 
nonsense,  but  more  frequently  either  unintelligible  characters,  or  distinct 
but  unconnected  words  (Reynolds).  They  may  copy  from  printed  matter, 
and  yet  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  names  or  meaning  of  the  letters 
or  words.  Occasionally  they  can  write  down  figures  from  dictation  when 
they  cannot  put  down  words,  and  may  even  be  able  to  do  simple  arithmet- 
ical sums. 
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In  some  cases  of  aphasia  there  is  a  combiDation  of  amnesia  and  aphemia. 
These  conditions  may  also  be  associated  with  actual  paralysis  of  articula- 
tion. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  special  treatment  for  the  various  aphasic 
conditions,  and  this  must  be  directed  to  the  disease  with  which  they  are 
associated.  In  cases  of  aphemia,  it  may  be  possible  to  teach  lip-speech, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  deaf  mutes  are  instructed. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

SECOND ABY  AND  TBOPHIC  LESIONS  IN  NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  lesions 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  organic  cerebro-spinal  nervous  diseases,  both 
in  the  nervous  structures  themselves,  and  also  in  various  other  tissues  of 
the  body.  Sufficient  is  now  known  in  relation  to  this  subject  to  make  it 
worthy  of  special  consideration,  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  devote  a  short  chapter  to  its  discussion,  though  further  illustrations 
bearing  upon  it  will  be  hereafter  given  in  connection  with  particular  dis- 
eases. For  our  knowledge  respecting  these  lesions  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Charcot,  from  whose  valuable  Lecfures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem^ most  of  the  information  here  given  has  been  obtained.  The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  have  been  determined  by  experiments  on  animals,  as  well 
as  by  clinical  and  pathological  investigation. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  itself,  secondary  degenerative 
changes  are  liable  to  follow  various  localized  lesions  affecting  either  the 
centres  or  the  nerves,  and  extending  upwards,  downwards,  or  horizontally, 
hence  named  aacendirip,  descending,  and  collateral  lesions.  Various  addi- 
tional symptoms  are  consequently  developed  in  the  course  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. If  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
especially  involving  the  corpus  striatum,  the  motor  tract  proceeding  there- 
from is  liable  to  undergo  gradual  degeneration  in  a  descending  direction, 
involving  in  succession  the  crus  cerebri,  anterior  pyramid,  thence  passing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  finally  proceeding  downwards, 
chiefly  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  white  column.  The  same 
result  may  follow  other  lesions.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  "  late  rigidity "  observed  in  certain  cases  of 
hemiplegia.  In  the  spinal  cord,  if  a  lesion  occurs  in  some  part  of  its 
length,  it  may  extend  both  upwards  and  downwards,  the  ascending  degen- 

*  New  Sydenham  Society's  Works,  vol.  Ixiii. 
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eration  being  confined  to  the  posterior  column,  the  descendiDg  to  the  lateral 
column.  When  the  lower  end  is  involved,  the  changes  are  liable  to  extend 
in  an  upward  direction  along  the  posterior  column,  especially  those  por- 
tions which  lie  contiguous  to  the  posterior  median  fissure.  The  degcDera- 
tion  may  also  proceed  horizontally,  either  from  the  original  seat  of  disease 
or  from  the  secondary  lesions,  and  then  the  anterior  cornua  and  their 
motor  nuclei  are  particularly  implicated. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  affections  of  the  nerves,  more  or  less 
serious  phenomena  are  attributed  to  irritation  excited  by  lesions  of  the 
sensory  nerves  upon  the  nerve-centres.  Thus  it  is  believed  by  many 
authorities  that  centric  irritation  induced  in  this  manner  may  account  for 
certain  grave  diseases,  such  as  tetanus.  If  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal 
nerve  is  in  any  way  divided,  degeneration  extends  along  its  peripheral  or 
distal  portion  ;  while  if  the  posterior  root  is  cut,  the  change  proceeds  along 
the  portion  still  in  connection  with  the  cord. 

2.  The  effects  of  diseases  of  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  upon 
the  nutrition  of  other  structures  are  often  very  striking.  They  may  he  ob- 
served in  connection  with  lesicms  of  nerves  or  of  nerve-centres,  and  have 
been  found  more  especially  associated  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues, the  muscles,  the  joints  and  bones,  and  certain  internal  viscera,  espe- 
cially the  kidneys  and  bladder.     It  has  long  been  known  that   muscles 
may  waste  in  paralyzed  parts  from  mere  prolonged  inaction  and  disuse, 
and  may  undergo  more  or  less  fatty  or  other  degenerative  changes,  and 
that  in  structures  deprived. of  sensation  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  gan- 
grene may  arise,  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
sensibility  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  pressure,  of  the  contact  of  mechani- 
cal irritants  or  irritating  excretions,  and  of  other  deleterious  iiiflueDces, 
and  thus  is  unable  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  the  tissues.     This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  bedsores  which  are  liable  to  form  in  persons  suffering 
from  spinal  disease,  with  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.     The 
trophic  lesions  now  to  be  considered  are  not,  however,  thus  explicable,  hut 
are  due  to  irritative  or  inflammatory  lesions  of  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  presently  pointed  out. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  consecutive  changes  in  the  several  struc- 
tures, in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  they  are  either  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  an  atrophic  nature,  and  are  evidenced  mainly  by  eryihcmatous 
redness,  which  may  be  combined  with  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  simulating  phlegmon  ;  vesicular  and  bullous,  or  sometimes 
pustular  skin  eruptions,  such  as  herpes,  pemphigus,  ecthyma,  etc. ;  glossy 
skin  ;  and  acute  gangrene  ending  iu  bedsores.  The  muscles  undergo  acute 
wasting,  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  electric  contractility  occurring  with 
equal  rapidity.  These  effects  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  process,  which 
is  evidenced  by  hypertemia  and  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  with  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma,  the  muscular 
fibres  being  involved  as  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  becoming  grada- 
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ly  more  and  more  attenuated,  but  rarely  if  ever  losing  their  striated  ap- 
arance  or  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  In  connection  with  the 
nts,  the  morbid  conditions  which  have  been  noticed  are  acute  or  suba- 
te  inflammation  or  synovitis,  which  often  ends  in  anchylosis ;  or  sudden 
tacks  attended  with  more  or  le^ss  diffused  swelling  of  the  limb,  but  with 
tie  or  no  pain,  and  ending  in  the  rapid  destruction  and  erosion  of  the 
rtilages  ai»d  articular  ends  of  the  hemes,  which  may  lead  to  dislocation. 
;casionally  periostitis  occurs,  which  often  terminates  in  necrosis.  Trophic 
jions  in  the  viscera  resulting  from  nervous  diseases  are  mainly  exempH- 
d  by  rapidly  developed  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  ac- 
mpanied  with  the  discharge  of  ammoniacal  and  fetid  urine,  containing 
ood  or  pus. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  different  portions  of 
e  nervous  system  to  these  consecutive  lesions. 

a.  Nerveg. — Brown-Sequard  attributes  to  reflex  influence  through  cen- 
petal  nerves  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  muscular  wasting 
some  cases,  and  many  pathologists  regard  various  forms  of  internal  in" 
.mmation  as  being  due  to  a  similar  influence.  Certain  lesions  of  motor 
rves  are  followed  by  rapid  reduction  of  electric  contractility,  and  cor- 
^ponding  atrophy  in  the  muscles  which  they  supply.  In  connection 
th  diseases  of  sensory  nerves,  the  different  forms  of  skin  eruption  are 
.ble  to  arise,  which  is  well  exemplifled  in  herpes  zoster,  and  also  gan- 
ene  or  atrophic  lesions.  In  anaesthetic  lepra  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
curs,  and  erythematous  patches  appear  on  the  skin,  followed  by  the  de- 
lopment  of  vesicles  or  bullae,  or  by  atrophy  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and, 
some  cases,  leading  to  gangrene  of  the  skin,  of  the  deeper  soft  struc- 
res,  or  even  of  the  bones. 

b.  Spinal  Cord, — Numerous  consecutive  lesions  are  liable  to  follow  vari- 
s  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus,  in  affections  involving  the  posterior 
lumns,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  several  skin  eruptions  are  liable  to 
cur,  owing,  it  is  supposed  by  Charcot,  to  the  implication  of  the  nerve- 
•res  j)assing  through  the  outer  part  of  these  columns  before  they  emerge 
)m  the  cord.  These  may  also  be  observed  in  connection  with  a  form  of 
flammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  which  leads  to  compression  and 
•itation  of  its  structures,  as  well  as  of  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
like  are  sometimes  developed  in  various  parts  in  cases  of  vertebral  caries, 
jdsores  form  at  a  very  early  period  and  with  great  rapidity  in  some 
ses  of  paraplegia,  appearing  only  on  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  especially 
er  the  sacral  region,  hence  usually  occupying  a  somewhat  central  and 
m metrical  site.  They  are  also  sometimes  seen  on  the  heels,  the  hips,  and 
side  the  knees.  They  occur  more  especially  where  pressure  is  exerted, 
it  may  be  independent  of  this  cause,  or  of  any  irritation  by  the  excre- 
ms.  At  first  patches  of  erythema  are  observed,  with  more  or  less  infil- 
ition  and  congestion  of  the  subjacent  tissues,  which  may  involve  the 
iscles  and  bones.    Soon  vesicles  or  bullse  form,  and  superficial  sloughing 
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•ence.  They  are  not  due  to  mere  abolition  or  suspension  of  the  action  of 
;he  parts  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  they  are  severally  associated, 
)ut  they  are  always  dependent  upon  some  kind  of  irritation  which  leads 
X)  inflammation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  nerves,  it  is  not  complete  nerve 
li vision  which  causes  the  lesions,  but  those  injuries  by  which  the  nerve  is 
jontused,  punctured,  incompletely  divided,  or  lacerated ;  or  diseases  in 
^hich  a  nerve  is  inflamed,  compressed,  or  stretched.  Again,  as  regards 
he  brain  and  spinal  cord,  some  irritation  of  an  inflammatory  nature  in 
jounection  with  the  nerve-cells  which  are  related  to  the  different  parts 
nvolved  in  different  cases,  induces  the  trophic  changes,  and  not  the  mere 
severance  of  the  nervous  connection  between  them.  What  the  precise 
muse  of  the  lesions  may  be  is  at  present  undecided,  but  they  have  been 
mpposed  to  be  associated  with  certain  trophic  nerves,  or  to  be  excited 
ihrough  the  vasomotor  nerves,  which  influence  the  vessels,  leading  to 
leuro-paralytic  hyperiemia  or  setting  up  an  irritative  affection.  Charcot 
:hinks  that  some  of  the  consecutive  changes  may  be  due  to  the  trausmis- 
lion  of  pathological  irritations  from  their  original  seat  in  a  centrifugal 
lirectiou  along  the  nerve-filaments,  these  irritations  thus  reaching  various 
jtructures,  in  which  they  originate  the  trophic  lesion.  ^ 

Thi8  hook  is  the  prop- 
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THE  LOCALIZATION  OF  NEBV0U8  DISEASES. 

The  localization  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  various  nervous  dis- 
eases, whether  functional  or  organic,  has  of  late  years  come  to  occupy  a 
prominent  positioil  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  class  of  affec- 
tions, and  it  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
making  such  a  diagnosis,  to  associate  these  phenomena  with  particular 
portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  knowledge  which  renders  this 
practicable  is  partly  founded  upon  anatomical  investigations,  by  which  the 
structure  and  connections  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  have 
been  determined.  It  has  been  mainly  obtained,  however,  as  the  result  of 
physiological  experiments,  which  have  greatly  increased  our  information 
tis  to  the  functions  of  this  system,  by  indicating  the  effects  of  irritation 
and  destruction  of  its  several  parts.  Some  assistance  has  been  derived 
from  observing  what  portions  of  the  nerve-centres  are  deficient  in  their 
development  when  a  limb  or  a  part  of  it  is  either  congenitally  wanting,  or 
has  been  amputated.  Lastly,  the  observation  of  the  actual  phenomena 
Associated  with  injuries  and  pathological  changes  affecting  the  nervous 
structures  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  mass  of  ma- 
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)id  failure  of  nutrition.  In  some  forms  of  spinal  mischief  the  promi- 
it  motor  derangement  is  impairment  or  loss  of  the  power  of  muscular 
ordination,  c.  Sensory  disorders,  of  similar  distribution  to  those  affect- 
j  motion,  sensation  as  well  as  motor  power  being  often  completely  lost  in 
5  lower  limbs  and  lower  part  of  the  body.  d.  Derangements  affeciing 
;  bladder  and  rectum,  indicated  bv  retention  of  urine  and  its  conse- 
Bnces,  or  incontinence ;  and  inability  to  expel  the  fseces,  which  may 
;umulate  in  large  quantity,  or  involuntary  escape  of  faeces,  c.  Sexiial 
ordei'Sy  in  the  direction  of  undue  sexual  appetite  or  constant  priapism  ; 
of  impairment  or  loss  of  sexual  power  and  desire. 

Peripheral  nervous  disease  is  indicated  by  the  localization  of  the  phe- 
mena  to  the  region  in  which  the  particular  nerve  or  nerves  affected  are 
tributed  ;  tiiese  phenomena  being  either  connected  with  motion,  sensa- 
n,  or  both,  according  to  the  functions  which  the  involved  nerves  pos- 
s.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  local  nervous  symptoms 
ly  be  the  result  of  limited  or  commencing  central  disease,  implicating 
J  roots  of  nerves,  or  the  portions  of  gray  matter  to  which  these  severally 
•respond.  In  motor  paralysis  due  to  actual  disease  of  a  nerve  or  of  its 
cleus  of  origin,  the  muscles  show  a  rapid  tendency  towards  wasting 
(i  loss  of  electric  irritability,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous 
ipter. 

2.  Having  thus  far  indicated  the  general  distinctions  between  the 
ects  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  respectively,  it  now 
nains  to  consider  how  far  the  clinical  phenomena  observed  in  different 
ies  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  localization  of  diseases  in  the  principal 
rts  of  the  nerve-centres. 

a.  With  regard  to  the  brain,*  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  hemi- 
»gia  occurs  from  any  lesion  involving  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
3  paralysis  is  almost  invariably  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  which 
accounted  for  by  the  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  in  the  medulla  ob- 
igata.  Brown-S6quard  disputes  the  validity  of  this  law,  on  the  author- 
of  two  hundred  cases,  in  which  the  paralysis  was  on  the  same  side  as 
3  disease ;  but,  presuming  that  these  cases  were  free  from  fallacy,  they 

3,  as  has  been  shown  by  Ferrier  and  others,  explicable  on  anatomical 
junds,  for  direct  paralysis  may  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  motor  tracts 
t  decussating,  according  to  their  usual  arrangement.    Therefore,  it  may 

definitely  stated  that  opposite  paralysis  is  the  rule  in  cerebral  diseases, 
d  thus  far  their  localization  can  be  determined,  to  the  extent  of  refer- 
ig  the  mischief  to  either  lateral  half  of  the  brain. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  attempt  to  localize  a  lesion  in  particular 
rts  of  the  brain,  the  question  becomes  much  more  difficult,  and  many 
linent  authorities  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  with  any  cer- 


*  For  a  full  discussion  with  reference  to  this  suhject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
;ent  work  on  The  Localization  of  Cerebral  Di^easef,  by  Dr.  Ferrier. 
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e  faculty  of  articulate  language  is  now  regarded  aa  being  lodged  in 
e  posterior  extremity  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  hence  any 
siou  involving  this  part  is  accompanied   with  aphasia,  which  is  most 
equently  associated  with  right  hemiplegia.     If  both  sides  are  involved, 
lere  is  also  paralysis  of  articulation.     The  cerebral  cortex  presents  a 
otor  zone,  destructive  or  irritative  lesions  of  which  are  indicated  respec- 
vely  by  muscular  paralysis  or  spasm.     This  zone  is  said  to  include  the 
ises  of  the  three  frontal  conv(»lution8,  with  those  bounding  the  fissure  of 
olando,  viz.,  the  ascending  frontal,  the  ascending  parietal,  the  posterior 
irietal  lobule,  and  the  internal  surface  of  these  convolutions  or  so-called 
iracentral  lobule.     If  a  destructive  lesion  affects  this  motor  zone  exten- 
vely,  it  causes  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side;  it  is,  however, 
fferentiated  into  centres  for  movements  of  the  arm,  leg,  facial  muscles,  eyes, 
c,  and  when  the  lesions  are  correspondingly  limited,  various  monoplegia 
•e  induced.   The  same  remark  applies  to  spasm,  and  if  a  convulsive  seiz- 
re  always  begins  in  the  same  way,  or  if  monospasms  are  frequently  con- 
ned to  one  limb  or  a  particular  group  of  muscles,  and  especially  if  cor- 
jsjwnding  paralysis  becomes  subsequently  developed,  a  lesion  may  be  local- 
ied  in  a  certain  part  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  with  much  precision, 
^ith  respect  to  the  particular  centres  for  each  part,  the  chief  are  indicated 
y  Ferrier,  as  follows :  for  the  arm,  upper  third  of  ascending  frontal  convo- 
ition ;  hand  and  wrist,  upper  parietal ;  leg  and  foot,  posterior  parietal 
>bule ;  facial  muscles,  middle  third  of  ascending  frontal  and  base  of  sec- 
ad  frontal;  mouth  and  tongue,  lower  third  of  ascending  frontal  and  base 
F  third  frontal ;  lateral  movement  of  head  and  eyes,  posterior  third  of 
pper  frontal  convolution  and  corresponding  part  of  second  frontal. 
How  far  it  may  be  possible  to  diagnose  between  hemiplegia  due  to  gen- 
ral  destruction  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex,  or  to  lesions  situated  in 
le  interior  of  the  brain,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  in  many  cases  such  a 
iagnosis  cannot  be  made,  merely  judging  by  the  clinical  phenomena  ob- 
?rved.     The  main  points  bearing  upon  this  subject,  as  given  in  Ferrier's 
ork,  are  as  follows:  It  is  said  that  there  is  le.^  difference  in  temperature 
etween  the  paralyzed  and  non-pamlyzed  sides  when  the  paralysis  depends 
pon  cortical  than  on  central  disease,  and  that  it  subsides  more  rapidly. 
Jortical  lesions  are  most  frequently  indicated  by  fractional  or  disassociated 
aralysis,  or  by  a  succession  of  disassociated  paralyses  and  monoplegise. 
L  complete  hemiplegia  often  resolves  itself  into  a  monoplegia,  or  a  mono- 
legia  becomes  a  hemiplegia  by  progressive  advance  of  the  disease  to  other 
lotor  centres,  which  is  said  to  be  very  significant.     Again,  a  monoplegia 
5  very  often  associated  with  monospasm  or  early  rigidity  of  the  paralyzed 
imb,  or  of  the  muscles  governed  by  the  centres  surrounding  the  lesion, 
ometimes  the  paralyzed  limb  remains  motionless,  while  convulsions  occur 
3  the  others.     Cortical  paralysis  is  frequently  erratic  and  transitory,  more 
specially  in  connection  with  superficial  or  meningo-cerebritis.     Lesions  of 
be  cortex  are  more  frequently  accompanied  with  localized  pains  in  the 
25 
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head,  and  Ferrier  has  observed  that  even  when  pain  is  not  spontaneouslv 
complained  of,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  percussion  over  the  seat  of 
lesion. 

The  cortex  is  also  said  to  have  a  sefisory  zone,  supposed  to  be  localized 
in  the  parieto-temporal  lobes,  and  to  be  differentiated  for  different  sensa- 
tion9,  as  follows:  tactile  sensation,  hippocampal  region  ;  smell  and  taste, 
lower  part  of  tempo-sphenoidal  lobe;  sight,  angular  gyrus  and  supramar- 
ginal  lobule  ;  hearing,  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  From  a 
pathological  point  of  view  there  is  thus  far  no  direct  evidence  of  this  local- 
ization of  sensory  centres;  but  Ferrier  holds  that  this  must  be  looked  for 
in  connection  with  bilateral  destructive  lesions.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that 
sensory  hallucinations  in  cases  of  insanity,  as  well  as  certain  subjective 
sensations  which  usher  in  some  epileptic  attacks,  are  due  to  some  morbid 
irritation  of  the  cortical  sensory  centres. 

Ko  symptoms  have  as  yet  been  definitely  associated  with  lesions  of  the 
occipital  lobes. 

Coming  now  to  the  ganglia  within  the  brain,  and  their  surrouudiog 
medullary  substance,  the  corpus  striatum  and  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
internal  capsule  are  concerned  with  motion,  and  a  lesion  affecting  this  part 
of  the  brain  induces  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  of  the 
ordinary  type.     If  the  lesion  is  sudden,  loss  of  consciousness  and  impair- 
ment of  sensation  usually  occur,  of  a  temporary  nature,  but  these  symptoms 
are  the  result  of  its  indirect  effects.     When  it  involves  only  the  nticlent 
caudatus  or  the  nucleus  lenticular  is  y  it  is  believed  that  the  paralysis  is 
merely  temporary,  and  is  comparatively  slight  in  the  former  case.     Hugh- 
lings  Jackson  is  of  opinion  that  the  arm  suff*er3  less,  and  the  leg  more,  the 
further  back  the  lesion  is  situated.     Should  the  anterior  two-tbirds  of  the 
internal  capsule  be  ruptured,  hemiplegia  is  marked  and  permanent,  and  it 
is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  secondary  degeneration  of  the  motor 
tracts,  with  consequent  permanent  rigidity,  takes  place. 

The  optic  thalamus  and  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule  are  con- 
cerned with  sensation.  The  researches  of  Charcot  and  others  have  shown 
that  destructive  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  external  to  the  optic  thala- 
mus, cause  hemianajsthesia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  very  rarely  limited  to  these 
bodies,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  involved  along  with  neighboring  structures. 
If  one  of  them  is  destroyed,  vision  is  lost  on  the  opposite  side,  this  being 
due  to  destruction  of  the  anterior  tubercle ;  conversely,  if  the  eye  is  de- 
stroyed on  one  side,  the  tubercle  becomes  atrophied.  The  motions  of  the 
iris  are  also  paralyzed  if  the  lesion  extends  deeply.  Equilibration  and 
co-ordination  are  likewise  disturbed,  but  these  disorders  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  lesions  of  the  subjacent  tracts,  especially  the  superffcial  cerebellar 
peduncle.  Irrittition  of  both  corpora  quadrigemina  on  one  side  gives 
rise  to  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  hemi-opisthotonos  of  the  opposite  side, 
which  becomes  general  if  the  irritation  is  prolonged  or  bilateral,  the  head 
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being  retracted  aud  the  legs  extended,  trismus  being  also  very  marked. 
Unilateral  destruction  is  said  to  cause  incurvation  of  the  trunk  and  gyra- 
tion to  the  side  of  lesion. 

When  either  crus  cerebri  is  destroyed,  the  consequences  are  paralysis  of 
motion  and  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  sensation  being  especially 
aifected,  with  marked  vasomotor  paralysis,  and  a  consequent  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  2^  or  3°  in  the  paralyzed  limb ;  if  the  lower  part  of  the  crus 
is  involved,  the  third  nerve  is  implicated,  there  being  hence  occulo-motor 
paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury. 

Before  quitting  the  cerebrum,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  important  aid 
which  the  ophthalmoscope  may  afford  iu  localizing  diseases  in  this  part  of 
:he  brain  ;  and  Dr.  Gowers  has  also  drawn  my  particular  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  field  of  vision  for  this  purpose.  For  instance,  par- 
tial double  hemiopia  is  often  present  when  unsuspected  by  the  patient. 
This  shows  disease  of  the  optic  fibres  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemiopia, 
>ehind  the  commissure ;  or  of  their  terminations  in  the  central  ganglia, 
rorpora  geniculata,  or  optic  thalmus.  Hence,  when  other  nervous  symp- 
;oms  are  bilateral,  this  hemiopia  may  afford  the  only  indication  as  to  the 
;ide  which  is  afiected,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  still  further  localizing  the 
nischief  to  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  contiguous  to  the  optic 
ract  and  ganglia.  If  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  commissure  itself,  which 
s  very  rare,  the  loss  of  vision  is  not  on  the  same  side  in  both  eyes,  but  the 
wo  outer  or  two  inner  fields  are  lost. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  definitely  the  symptoms  directly  due  to  dis- 
lase  of  the  cerehelhuny  so  many  of  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  being 
ndircctly  induced.  The  chief  symptoms  are  due  to  a  peculiar  disorder  of 
equilibrium.  There  is  no  true  motor  paralysis,  aud  although  opposite 
iemi])legia  is  not  unusual  iu  cerebellar  disease,  this  is  probably  the  result 
>f  its  indirect  effects  upon  the  subjacent  motor  tracts,  which  decussate 
it  the  pyramids.  When  any  attempt  at  locomotion  is  made,  the  patient 
ixhibits  a  reeling  or  staggering  gait,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  stumble 
•r  fall  over  any  obstacle  or  on  moving  hurriedly.  The  movements  are  not 
lue  to  any  want  of  co-ordination,  but  are  such  as  would  be  made  to  pre- 
erve  equilibrium,  or  to  prevent  the  patient  from  falling.  Sensation  is  not 
iffected,  unless  it  be  indirectly.  Nystagmus  and  strabismus  have  been 
loticed,  more  especially  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  cerebellar  pedun- 
les.  When  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  haemorrhage, 
ascular  excitement  of  the  sexual  organs  has  been  frequently  observed, 
ndicated  in  males  by  marked  priapism,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
erebellum  or,  according  to  some  writers,  its  middle  lobe  is  connected 
nth  the  sexual  instinct.  Thie  is  not  the  case,  however,  according  to  the 
►est  authorities  of  the  present  day,  who  regard  the  sexual  excitement  as  an 
adirect  symptom  due  to  irritation  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla 
nd  pons.  Pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  is  often  present  in  cerebellar 
isease,  and  vomiting  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  probably  on  account  of 
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the  indirect  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  medulla.  In  connection  with 
lesions  of  the  superior  and  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  the  special  phenom- 
ena observed  are  a  rotary  distortion  of  the  head  and  trunk,  usually  towards 
the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  a  peculiar  distortion  of  the  optic  axes,  the  eye 
on  the  side  of  the  lesion  being  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  the  oppo- 
site one  upwards  and  outwards.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
exact  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  whether  it  is  of  a  destructive  or  irritative 
character. 

A  sudden  lesion  in  connection  with  the  pons  varolii  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata usually  proves  speedily  fatal,  owing  to  the  interference  with  the  func- 
tions essential  to  life  thus  induced,  namely,  respiration  and  circulation. 
In  this  portion  of  the  nerve-centres  not  only  do  the  motor  and  sensory 
tracts  meet  and  blend,  but  several  nerves  have  their  nuclei  of  origin  here. 
Hence  the  phenomena  observed  are  liable  to  considerable  variation  and 
combination,  according  to  the  exact  localization  of  the  lesion,  for  not  only 
may  the  different  tracts  be  involved^  but  also  either  of  the  nerve  nuclei 
may  be  implicated,  or  the  nerves  after  their  emergence  from  these  nuclei, 
whether  their  function  be  motor,  sensory,  or  peculiar.     Consequently  it  ia 
in  connection  with  lesions  involving  this  region  that  so-called  cross  paraly- 
sis occurs,  in  which  the  limbs  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  opposite  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  face  on  the  same  side.     In  other  cases  there  may  be  general 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  or  paralysis  of  one  arm  and  both  legs,  or  vice  versa. 
The  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  variously  affected,  and  one  or  both   facial 
nerves  may  be  involved,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.     The  fifth 
and  other  sensory  nerves  may  also  be  implicated,  and  thus  various  degrees 
of  impairment  of  sensation   induced,  usually  irregular  in   distribution. 
Difficulties  connected  with  mastication,  deglutition,  phonation,  articula- 
tion, respiration,  circulation,  or  the  power  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum  are  observed  in  different  combinations,  and  it  is  to  interference 
with  certain  of  these  functions  that  the  great  danger  arising  from  diseases 
implicating  the  pons  varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  is  due. 

b.  With  respect  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cordy  if  this  is  destroyed  in  \ts 
entire  thickness,  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  in  the  parts  below 
the  seat  of  lesion  will  ensue.  Generally,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this 
involves  only  the  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  but  if  the  mischief 
is  situated  at  or  above  the  cervical  enlargement,  the  arras  will  also  be 
paralyzed,  while  if  it  is  high  up  in  the  cervical  region,  the  respiratorr 
muscles  and  diaphragm  become  involved,  and  death  will  take  place  froni 
asphyxia.  With  regard  to  micturition,  a  lesion  in  the  cervical  or  upper 
dorsal  region  generally  causes  difficulty  in  performing  the  act,  or  reten- 
tion of  urine,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  sphincter;  if  it  should  occupy  the 
lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  the  sphincter  is  paralyzed,  with  consequent 
involuntary  escape  of  urine.  Constipation  is  usually  marked  ;  and  defe- 
cation may  be  involuntary.  In  some  cases  the  destruction  of  the  cord  k 
not  complete,  and  hence  there  is  only  impairment  of  the  motor  and  aensorf 
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tictions  below  the  seat  of  disease.  Again,  it  not  uncommonly  happens 
at  motor  power  is  entirely  lost,  while  sensation  remains.  This  is  due  to 
e  fact  that  the  sensory  tracts  are  confined  to  the  posterior  cornua  and 
e  rest  of  the  gray  matter  behind  the  central  canal  of  the  cord ;  there- 
re,  in  diseases  of  its  periphery,  or  of  the  surrounding  membranes,  the 
isory  tracts  are  so  situated  that  they  may  escape,  while  it  also  appears 
at  a  very  narrow  thread  of  gray  matter  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  con- 
ction. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  lesions  involving  special  tracts  in 
e  spinal  cord,  if  one  lateral  half  is  destroyed  in  its  entire  thickness,  but 

a  limited  extent  longitudinally,  this  causes  complete  motor  paralysis 
low  the  lesion  on  the  same  side,  sensory  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
>per  limit  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  line  of  demar- 
tion.     This  precise  limitation  of  a  disease  to  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord 

however,  very  rare,  but  the  lesion  may  even  be  limited  to  a  particular 
ict,  and  thus  affect  motion  or  sensation  only.  It  happens  extremely 
rely,  if  ever,  that  a  lesion  is  limited  to  i\\Q  posterior  part  of  the  central 
f/ion  of  the  cord,  so  as  to  induce  bilateral  sensory  paralysis,  motion  being 
lafTected.  One  form  of  lesion  tends  to  limit  itself  to  special  tracts,  and 
nsequently  very  striking  phenomena  are  produced.  If  the  mischief  is 
nfined  to  the  posterior  columns^  or,  according  to  Charcot,  to  the  outer 
nds  of  these  columns,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  inner  and  posterior 
pects  of  the  posterior  cornua  and  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves,  there  is 
5S  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  muscles  below  the  seat  of  disease, 
thout  any  actual  paralysis,  as. in  locomotor  ataxy.  If  the  lateral  col- 
nns  are  alone  involved,  more  especially  the  white  matter  which  lies  be- 
nd a  horizontal  line  drawn  laterally  through  the  median  canal,  motor 
Talysis  occurs  in  the  parts  below,  the  muscles  also  tending  to  become  at 
st  tremulous,  and  ultimately  more  or  less  rigid  and  contracted.  A 
sion  may  even  be  limited  to  the  groups  of  large  cells  constituting  the 
otor  nuclei  in  the  anterior  cornua,  and  then  paralysis  only  affects  those 
uscles  supplied  by  nerves  arising  from  these  diseased  spots,  this  being 
^quently  speedily  followed  by  loss  of  electric  contractility  and  wasting. 
:ie  relations  of  other  trophic  lesions  to  implication  of  particular  parts  of 
e  spinal  cord  have  been  already  pointed  out.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
jod  that  in  the  case  of  irritative  lesions  involving  the  cord,  the  distribu- 
)n  of  the  phenomena  observed  will  be  the  same  as  in  connection  with 
tstructive  lesions,  according  to  the  part  implicated,  these  phenomena 
ily  differing  in  their  kind. 
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CHAPTER    LVIIL 
HEMICBANIA—MIGBAINE  OB  MEGEIM— SICK-HEADACHE. 

jEtiology  and  Pathology. — Most  authorities  regard  the  complaint 
known  as  migraine  or  sick-headache  as  being  quite  independent  of  any 
morbid  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  as  essentially  a  nervous  affection. 
Allbutt,  however,  considers  that  derangements  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
have  an  important  influence  in  giving  rise  to  migraine.     The  chief  views 
as  to  the  pathology  of  this  malady  are  as  follows :  1.  That  it  is  a  form  of 
neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic  or  occipital  nerve,  or  of  the  filaments  dis- 
tributed to  the  dura  mater.     Some  regard  this  neuralgia  as  being  merely 
due  to  peripheral  causes,  but  Anstie,  who  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  migraine  is  a  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  attributed  it  prima- 
rily to  a  morbid  condition  at  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  its  central  nucleus  in  this  part  being  the  seat  of  atrophic  molec- 
ular irritation,  which  has  an  unusually  strong  tendency  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  neighboring  and  closely  connected  nucleus  of  the  vagus.     2. 
That  the  complaint  is  due  to  vasomotor  disturbance  aflfecting  the  ves^^ls 
of  the  head,  produced  through  the  sympathetic  nerve.    Latham  considers 
that  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  sick-headache  the  small  arteries  are  con- 
tracted, owing  to  excitement  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  which  depends  upon 
a  weakening  of  the  controlling  power  exercised  over  them  by  the  eerebnv 
spinal  system,  this  probably  originating  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  During 
the  stage  of  headache  it  is  supposed  that. the  nerves  become  paralyzed, 
and  the  vessels  are  consequently  dilated,  and  Latham  is  of  opinion  that 
this  paralysis  is  the  result  of  depression  following  the  previous  excitement. 
3.  Liveing,  in  his  admirable  work  on  this  subject,  has  advance<i  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  paroxysms  of  migraine  are  due  to  "  nerve  storms,  travers- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  sensory  tract  frotn  the  optic  thalami  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  vagus,  or  else  radiating  in  the  same  tract  from  a  focus  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies." 

The  chief  predisposiyig  causes  of  migraine  are  the  female  sex,  attacks 
being  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  about  the  menstrual  periods;  hereditar}' 
tendency  to  the  complaint,  or  to  various  other  neuroses ;  ansemia  and 
general  want  of  tone  ;  and  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament.  A  paroxysm 
often  comes  on  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  it  may  follow 
errors  in  diet,  exposure  to  the  sun,  breathing  vitiated  air,  undue  mental 
excitement  or  eflbrt,  fatigue,  especially  when  combined  with  fasting,  exces- 
sive sexual  indulgence,  and  various  other  causes  which  lead  to  phjrsical 
or  mental  depression.     Sometimes  it  results  from  some  disturbance  afiect- 
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ng  the  sight  or  hearing,  and  it  may  be  brought  on  by  straining  the  eyes, 
IS  after  prolonged  reading  or  sewing. 

Symptoms. — Sick-headache  is  characterized  by  periodic  attacks,  which 
jsually  commence  during  the  period  of  bodily  development,  in  persons 
from  15  to  25  years  old,  as  a  rule  becoming  more  frequent  and  severe  up 
:o  a  certain  time,  but  tending  to  diminish  in  frequency,  or  even  to  cease 
iltogether  in  advanced  age,  particularly  after  the  change  of  life  in  women. 

An  attack  of  migraine  is  generally  ushered  in  by  some  premonitory 
lymptoms,  which  are  mostly  observed  when  the  patient  wakens  iu  the 
Horning,  such  as  a  sense  of  depression,  heaviness,  or  general  uneasiness ; 
•rertigo ;  disturbed  vision,  especially  a  wavy  glimmering;  chilliness  and 
ihudderiug ;  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  tingling  in  the  arm  or 
ongue ;  irritability  of  temper;  yawning,  gaping,  or  sighing;  disorder  of 
ipeech  or  hearing ;  or  disinclination  for  food,  with  a  slimy  taste.  Soon 
he  pain  commences,  and  speedily  becomes  intense.  Almost  always  it  is 
luilateral,  being  felt  chiefly  in  the  supraorbital  region  or  sometimes  within 
he  orbit,  but  not  uncommonly  extending  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head. 
The  precise  character  of  the  pain  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  throbbing.  Pressure  on  the 
jarotid  artery  usually  diminishes  its  intensity.  There  is  increased  local 
leat,  and  in  many  cases  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  observed,  with  an 
excessive  flow  of  tears.  During  a  severe  paroxysm  the  patient  usually 
akes  to  bed,  feels  extremely  depressed  and  low,  dreads  every  disturbance, 
)egs  to  be  left  at  rest,  and  is  especially  sensitive  to  light  and  noise.  The 
)ulse  is  frequently  slow  and  soft.  The  pupils  are  contracted.  When  the 
uffering  reaches  its  height,  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting  generally  set  in, 
iggravatiug  the  pain,  but  afterwards  this  gradually  diminishes,  and  the 
>atient  usually  falls  asleep.  Anstie  remarked  that  this  vomiting  is  not 
)rdinarily  remedial,  but  that  it  "  merely  indicates  the  lowest  point  of 
lervous  depression."  Vomiting  may  be  directly  beneficial,  however,  if 
here  is  much  undigested  food  in  the  stomach.  On  awaking  from  sleep, 
he  patient  finds  as  a  rule  that  the  pain  has  ceased,  but  frequently  com- 
)lains  of  a  little  superficial  tenderness  for  a  day  or  two,  and  feels  out  of 
orts.  The  duration  of  an  attack  is  very  variable  iu  different  cases,  but  it 
loes  not  commonly  last  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  though  it  may  go  on 
or  two  or  three  days  or  more. 

Treatment. — During  the  premonitory  stage  of  an  attack  of  migraine, 
f  this  is  evident,  certain  measures  may  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting or  mitigating  the  subsequent  symptoms.  The  patient  should  at 
)nce  retire  into  a  quiet  darkened  room,  and  lie  down  on  the  side  which 
brmer  experience  has  shown  to  be  usually  the  seat  of  pain,  with  the  head 
ow,  the  extremities  being  kept  warm.  Very  many  remedies  have  been 
ecommended  for  sick-headache,  but  their  usefulness  differs  in  different 
tases.  The  most  important  are  diffusible  atiinulants,  such  as  a  little  brandy 
>r  sherry  and  soda-water,  champagne,  or  spirits  of  ammonia,  a  cup  of 
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simple  strong  tea  or  coffee,  hydrate  of  chloral,  eroton  chloral,  tiucture  of 
cannabis  indica,  bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  ammonium,  caffeiD, 
either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  the  guarana  powder, 
which  consists  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  the  Paulinia  sorbilis.  The  drug 
last  mentioned  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  x-xv,  but  there  is  much  contradic- 
tion in  the  statements  of  different  observers  as  to  itij  efficacy,  and  in  my 
own  experience  it  has  had  very  difl^ercnt  effects.  The  application  of  a  weak 
continuous  galvanic  current  is  sometimes  useful.  Anstie  recommended  a 
warm  foot-bath  containing  mustard,  and  for  the  patient  to  breathe  the 
steam  from  this  at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  the  admin- 
istration of  an  emet'c,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  decidedly  beneficial. 
Much  relief  often  results  from  tightly  binding  the  head  with  a  wet  band- 
a^^e.  Probably  the  steady  appliqation  of  ice,  or  the  cold  douche,  might 
be  serviceable  in  some  cases.  During  the  height  of  an  attack  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  patient  in  perfect  quiet,  and  not  to  give  food  or  anything  else. 
In  the  intervals  many  of  the  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia  are  indicated,  and  among  the  most  useful  medicines  may  be 
mentioned  strychnia,  arsenic,  quinine,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  Tinc- 
ture of  cannabis  indica,  ttRv-x,  thrice  daily,  has  been  found  beneficial  by 
several  observers.  Tincture  of  actiea  racemosa  has  also  been  recommended. 
It  is  requisite  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  avoid 
all  causes  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  migraine. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 


EPILEPSY— FALLING  SICKNESS. 


jEtiology  and  Pathology. — Epilepsy  is  the  name  given  to  a  group 
of  cases  characterized  by  fits  of  loss  of  consciousness  with  convulsive  seiz- 
ures. It  cannot  be  properly  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease,  as  the  fits  may 
occur  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  including  the  following:  1.  In  couoec- 
tion  with  various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes^  for  exam- 
ple, meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  tumor,  embolism,  softening,  or  syphilitic 
disease.  2.  As  the  result  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  skull,  which  lead 
to  pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  this  organ,  such  as  exostosis,  a  fracture 
with  projecting  spiculse  of  bone,  or  necrosis.  3.  From  disorders  of  the  cero' 
bral  circulation^  leading  to  congestion  or  aniemia.  4.  In  certain  forms  of 
blood-poisoning^  for  example,  uraemia  and  saturnism.  5.  As  a  so-called 
functional  affection,  to  which  some  writers  specially  apply  the  term  epi- 
lepsy. In  cases  belonging  to  this  group,  although  organic  changes  have 
been  described  in  the  brain  and  meninges,  these  are  commonly  abaeot, 
and  when  present  they  are  probably  the  effects  of  repeated  fits^  rathor 
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than  the  cause  of  the  epileptic  phenomena.  One  view  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  functional  variety  of  epilepsy  is  that  it  depends  upon  some  nutritive 
change  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  upper  part  of  the  cord,  and  vasomotor 
centres,  which  leads  to  excessive  and  perverted  action  in  these  parts,  in- 
ducing sudden  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  bruin  and  cord,  as  well  as 
of  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  face,  pharynx,  larynx,  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  limbs,  to  which  all  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  the  fit 
may  be  trace<l.  According  to  another  theory  a  sudden  discharge  of  nerve 
force  takes  place  from  an  immense  number  of  nerve-cells  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fit,  which  leads  to  shock,  and  the  convulsions,  like  other  forms 
of  this  disorder,  are  the  result  of  a  "discharging  lesion."  The  remote 
causes  to  which  epilepsy  which  is  independent  of  some  obvious  local  cause, 
has  been  attributed  are:  1.  Mental  dlsturbancCj  es^pecisAly  emot\(tim\,  for 
exam])le,  a  sudden  fright,  prolonged  grief  or  anxiety  ;  and  also  excessive 
mental  work,  or  undue  forcing  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  2.  Physical  in- 
jiuenceH  affecting  the  brain,  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head,  or  sunstroke. 
3.  Certain  conditions  affecting  the  state  of  the  blood  and  general  ay  dem,  and 
thus  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  such  as  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
gout,  acut€  specific  diseases,  pneumonia,  pregnancy.  4.  Reflex  irritation, 
as  from  dentition,  worms,  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbances,  sexual  excesses, 
or  masturbation.  Great  prominence  has  been  given  by  some  writers  to 
the  sexual  functions  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  5.  Hereditary  taint.  Un- 
doubtedly this  has  an  important  influence  in  the  causation  of  epilepsy,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  from  the  mother's  side.  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  either  epilepsy  or  some  allied  neurosis  is  prevalent  in  the 
family.  Probably  intemperance  in  the  parents,  syphilis,  or  a  fright  to  the 
mother  while  the  child  is  in  utero,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  a  con- 
genital tendency  to  epilei)sy.  The  complaint  is  developed  at  an  earlier 
age  in  hereditary  cases.  6.  Idiopathic.  This  term  applies  to  cases  in 
which  no  obvious  cause  can  be  made  out.  Age  requires  special  notice  as 
a  prcdiiijwaing  cam^e  of  epilepsy.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  developed  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  especially  at 
or  about  the  period  of  puberty.  Sex  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular 
influence  in  young  persons,  but  it  is  said  that  in  persons  of  somewhat  ad- 
vanced age  the  proportion  of  cases  of  epilepsy  is  greater  in  women.  It 
rarely  ha-ppcns  that  any  immediate  ejcciting  cause  of  a  fit  can  be  made  out. 

Symptoms. — Attacks  of  epilepsy  assume  one  of  two  forms,  of  each  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  typical  characters. 

1.  Epilepsia  Mitior, — Peiit  MaL — This  form  is  characterized  by  sudden 
and  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on  without  any  warning  and 
lasting  only  for  an  instant,  or  at  most  for  a  few  seconds,  accompanied  with 
slight  pallor  and  subsequent  duskiness  of  the  face ;  loss  of  all  expression  ; 
dilated  pupils ;  and  often,  but  not  always,  slight  spasmodic  movements 
affecting  the  face,  respiratory  muscles,  or  limbs.  If  the  individual  is 
speaking  he  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  generally  appears  to 
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hold  his  breath.  Voluntary  movemeDts  cease,  but  automatic  actions  go 
on  as  a  rule,  such  as  those  which  are  necessary  for  standing,  sitting  or  rid- 
ing. In  some  cases  there  is  not  absolute  unconsciousness,  and  there  may 
be  but  a  feeling  of  sudden  vertigo, — verfige  epileptiqney — which  causes  the 
patient  to  cling  to  the  nearest  object.  After  the  attack  there  is  some  de- 
gree of  mental  confusion,  lasting  but  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  pa- 
tient says  and  does  things  which  he  afterwards  forgets  and  denies.  Slight 
squinting  may  be  noticed,  or  a  feeling  of  choking  may  be  experienced.  On 
recovery  there  is  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened.  These  attacks 
may  be  preceded  by  an  aura  epilepiicaf  and  they  may  be  premonitory  of 
severe  epileptic  seizures,  or  both  forms  may  occur  in  the  same  subject.  They 
are  frequently  followed  by  serious  mental  changes,  ending  in  dementia  or 
mania. 

2.  Epilepsia  Gravior — Haut  Mai. — The  advent  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy  is  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  indicated  by  7>remo;u7ory  symptoms,  varying 
in  duration  from  an  instant  to  several  hours  or  days.  They  present  great 
variety,  being  either  subjective  or  objective,  and  commonly  of  a  nervous 
character,  affecting  the  mental  condition  ;  general  sensation  or  the  special 
senses  ;  the  muscular  system  ;  or  the  vasomotor  nerves.  Sometimes  they 
are  extrinsic,  such  as  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  sallowness  of  the 
skin,  or  fetid  secretions.  The  so-called  aura  epifeptica  requires  a  few 
words  of  special  comment.  This  is  a  peculiar  sensation,  well  known  to 
the  patient,  which  in  many  cases  immediately  precedes  a  fit,  generally 
appearing  to  start  from  the  distal  end  of  a  limb,  especially  the  arm,  and 
to  run  up  towards  the  head,  on  reaching  which  part  the  seizure  takes 
place.  Sometimes  it  only  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  or  from 
the  leg  to  the  epigastrium,  and  has  been  stated  to  pass  from  the  testicle  or 
uterus  to  the  throat.  The  sensation  varies  in  its  exact  character,  but  has 
been  compared  to  a  stream  of  cold  or  hot  air,  and  is  frequently  not  un- 
pleasant. It  is  curious  that  its  ascent  may  sometimes  be  stoppe<l,  and  the 
fit  prevented  by  pressure  above  where  the  sensation  starts  from,  which  need 
not  be  so  powerful  as  to  stop  the  circulation,  and  sometimes  this  will  hap- 
pen when  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  opposite  arm. 

Actual  Attack. — Three  marked  stages  characterize  an  epileptic  fit: 
Staye  I. — The  phenomena  of  this  stage  are  a  single,  peculiarly  disagree- 
able cry,  yell,  or  moan,  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  absolute  and  instantaneous  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  fall- 
ing anywhere,  or  often  appearing  to  be  thrown  down  ;  a  violent  tgiiic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  throughout  the  body,  beginning  generally  about  the  face 
and  neck,  the  whole  muscular  system  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  rigidity 
and  strain,  but  not  equally  so,  and  hence  there  is  a  hideous  distortion  of 
the  features,  limbs,  and  body,  the  latter  being  drawn  to  one  side,  and  the 
neck  twisted  so  that  the  face  looks  over  one  shoulder,  while  the  teeth  are 
firmly  clenched,  the  eyes  wide  open,  and  the  eyeballs  turned  up  or  in ;  stop- 
page of  respiration,  usually  complete,  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the  musclei; 
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lange  in  color  of  the  face  almost  invariably,  in  many  cases  deadly  pallor 
eing  observed  at  first,  followed  by  duskiness  or  lividity,  or  this  may  be 
resent  from  the  conimencement,  or  be  preceded  by  florid  or  dull  redness; 
larked  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  and  feebleness  or  cessation  of  the  pulse  at 
le  wrist,  due  to  the  muscular  spasm,  for  the  heart  acts. forcibly  and  the 
irotids  throb  violently.  Practically  these  phenomena  may  be  considered 
i  simultaneous,  the  whole  stage  not  lasting  longer  than  from  two  or  three 
)  thirty  or  fortv  seconds. 

Stage  IT. — The  transition  to  this  stage  is  abrupt,  and  is  indicated  by 
?storation  of  breathing,  the  respiratory  muscles  becoming  relaxed,  and 
le  retained  air  being  expelled.  Unconsciousness  continues,  but  severe 
Ionic  spasms  take  the  place  of  the  tonic  rigidity,  usually  beginning  with 
vitehings  about  the  face  or  sometimes  in  the  limbs,  but  soon  extending 
lore  or  less  over  the  whole  body,  though  often  more  violent  on  one  side 
lan  the  other.  From  these  spasms  originate  the  phenomena  of  this  stage, 
Iz.,  hideous  distortion  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  features  and  eye- 
alls  ;  forcible  closure  and  champing  of  the  jaws,  causing  grating  of  the 
leth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  partly  due  to  formation  of  excess  of  secretion, 
hich  is  blown  out  of  the  mouth,  and  biting  of  the  tongue  or  cheek,  the 
oth  being  therefore  often  bloody;  violent  convulsive  movements  of  the 
ody  and  limbs,  which  are  thrown  about  and  twisted  in  all  directions,  the 
ngers  being  generally  bent  and  the  thumb  passed  into  the  palm  ;  alternate 
ilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupils;  labored,  panting,  and  irregularly 
3nvulsivc  respiratory  movements,  often  attended  with  gurgling  sounds 
ue  to  mucus  in  the  trachea ;  increasing  duskiness  or  lividity  and  turgidity 
f  the  face,  tongue,  and  body  generally,  with  distension  of  the  veins,  some 
f  the  smaller  vessels  sometimes  giving  way,  thus  giving  rise  to  extensive 
etechiie  about  the  face  or  head  ;  profuse  perspirations,  the  sweat  being 
)metimos  peculiarly  fetid  ;  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with  throb- 
ing  of  the  large  arteries,  though  the  radial  pulse  is  often  weak;  involun- 
iry  discharge  of  urine,  fiece^,  or  semen  ;  and  frequently  rumbling  noises 
I  the  intestines,  vomiting,  or  hiccough.  The  average  duration  is  said  to 
B  from  4^  to  5J  minutes,  but  it  may  vary  from  a  few  seconds  to  10  min- 
tes.  The  clonic  spasms  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  stoppage  of 
aspiration  in  the  previous  stage,  with  consequent  asphyxia. 

Stof/e  III. — There  is  a  gradual  return  to  consciousness,  with  cessation 
r  the  spasmodic  movements.  The  patient  looks  around  with  a  bewildered, 
larmed,  or  sad  expression,  and  often  attempts  to  get  up  or  to  speak,  but 
>me  few  minutes  usually  elapse  before  consciousness  is  completely  restored, 
he  heart  still  acts  vigorously,  and  the  skin  is  bathed  in  sweat.  Vomit- 
ig  often  takes  place.  A  large  quantity  of  pale  and  watery  urine  may  be 
issed,  containing  excess  of  ure:i  and  urates,  or  sometimes  abundent  phos- 
bates,  and  it  is  said  that  a  trace  of  sugar  has  been  found  after  a  severe 
lileptic  fit.  After  return  to  consciousness  the  patient  feels  usually  very 
chausted  and  sleepy,  as  well  as  mentally  confused,  and   complaind  of 
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headache.  In  many  cases,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  he  falls  ittto  a  state 
of  heavy  sleep  or  stupor,  almost  amounting  to  coma,  attended  with  a  ster- 
torous noise  in  breathing,  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  rouse 
him,  and  which  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  sometimes  passing  into  Datura! 
sleep.  The  muscles  are  relaxed,  but  present  occasional  twitchings  or  slight 
spasmodic  movements.  The  face  generally  remains  more  or  les»s  dusky  for 
some  time,  and  the  pctechiaj  continue  visible.  The  patient  is  often  languid 
and  out  of  sorts  for  some  days  after  a  fit. 

The  frequency  and  sa'eritij  of  the  fits  vary  much  in  diflferent  cases.  In 
a  good  many  a  tolerably  marked  periodicity  is  observed.  In  few  instances 
does  the  interval  extend  beyon<l  a  month.  The  seizures  are  more  frequent 
as  a  rule  in  severe  cases,  and  they  tend  to  increase  in  frequency  and  in- 
tensity as  the  di??ease  advances.  Not  uncommonly  two  or  more  fits  occur 
in  succession,  followed  by  a  period  of  freedom  from  attacks.  They  are 
liable  to  come  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  nocturnal  fits  of  epilepsy 
may  occur  without  the  patient  being  in  the  least  aware  that  they  have 
taken  place. 

The  general  state  of  the  patient  also  differs  considerably.  There  is  rarely 
perfect  health,  especially  after  epilepsy  has  existed  for  some  time.  Many 
epileptic  patients  suffer  from  headache  or  gid<liness  and  various  other  symp- 
toms, the  general  system  and  digestive  organs  being  also  out  of  condition. 
The  menial  faculties  become  more  or  less  weakened  in  most  cases,  and  this 
may  end  in  complete  dementia  or  dangerous  epileptic  insanity.  Soraetimes 
partial  and  limited  paralysis,  twitchings,  curious  movements,  disorders 
affecting  sensation  or  the  special  senses,  and  other  nervous  phenomena  are 
observed.  As  complications  of  epileptic  fits,  coma  resulting  from  injury  to 
the  head,  apoplexy,  or  meningitis  may  arise. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  conditions  from  which  idiopathic  epilepsy  may 
have  to  be  distinguished  are  hysteria;  reflex  convulsions ;  epileptiform 
attacks  due  to  cerebral  organic  diseases,  uriemia,  or  chronic  alcoholism  ; 
syncope  ;  and  feigned  epilepsy.  Some  of  these  will  be  alluded  to  in  future 
chapters.  With  regard  to  hysteria,  a  C(mdition  named  hystero-epilepsy  is 
now  recognized,  which  presents  a  combination  of  the  phenomena  of  both 
diseases.  Attacks  of  petit  mal  have  to  be  distinguished  from  fits  of  syuco|>e, 
and  from  vertiginous  attacks  in  cases  of  Meniere's  disease. 

Prognosis. — A  cautious  opinion  should  always  be  given  in  cases  of 
epilepsy  as  to  the  final  issue.  Very  rarely  does  a  fit  end  fatally,  but  this 
might  happen  in  consequence  of  some  complication.  As  to  the  curability 
or  improvement  of  the  disease,  the  favorable  prognostic  circumstances  are 
its  being  recent  or  due  to  some  definite  cause  which  can  be  removed,  the 
patient  being  very  young  and  a  male,  absence  of  hereditary  taint,  the 
mind  being  unaffected,  and  the  fits  being  of  frequent  occurrence.  In- 
herited epilepsy  is  very  rarely  cured ;  and  if  the  attacks  have  begun  in 
early  childhood  from  some  reflex  irritation,  and  have  lasted  many  years,  the 
prognosis  is  also  very  unfavorable.    The  mental  faculties  are  more  liable 
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to  become  affected  in  females ;  in  persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy ; 
when  the  disease  begins  late  in  life;  when  the  fits  occur  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, with  attacks  of  "  petit  nial ;"  and,  it  is  said,  when  the  spasms  are 
not  marked  during  the  fit,  and  there  is  little  or  no  subsequent  coma. 

Trp:atment. — 1.  During  a  Fit, — It  is  best  not  to  interfere  actively 
during  an  epileptic  seizure  in  most  cases,  merely  attending  to  the  matters 
mentioned  when  speaking  of  convulsions  in  general,  preventing  injury,  but 
not  holding  the  patient  forcibly,  and  putting  something  between  the  teeth. 
If  the  fit  does  not  soon  cease,  water  may  be  dashed  over  the  face  and 
chest,  and  should  it  become  dangerously  prolonged,  such  measures  might 
be  had  recourse  to  as  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  various  parts ;  a  warm 
bath,  with  cold  aflTusion  while  the  patient  is  in  it;  ice  to  the  spine  or  head; 
stimulant  enemata;  electricity;  local  removal  of  blood  from  about  the 
head  ;  or  even  venesection  should  there  be  great  danger  of  asphyxia.  After 
a  fit  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  kept  quiet,  and 
allowed  to  sleep. 

2.  In  the  Intervals. — There  are  certain  well-defined  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  management  of  an  epileptic  patient,  a.  It  is  requisite  to  look 
for  and  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  epilepsy.  Thus,  should  there  be  any 
local  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  a  foreign  body  irritating  a  nerve,  or 
worms,  this  must  be  got  rid  of  Further,  as  epilepsy  may  depend  on  some 
central  organic  mischief,  careful  investigation  is  required  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  find  out  and  treat  any  such  disease,  especially  if  due  to  syphilis, 
when  iodide  of  potassium  is  of  the  greatest  service.  Any  constitutional 
condition,  as  rickets  or  tuberculosis,  must  be  attended  to.  b.  The  general 
managevient  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  highly  important.  He  should  have 
a  nutritious,  but  light  and  digestible  diet;  take  moderate  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air;  be  surrounded  by  proper  hygienic  conditions;  avoid  much 
mental  work,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  who  should  be  kept  from 
school,  though  if  the  general  health  is  good,  older  patients  may  follow 
some  light  occupation  ;  have  cold  or  tepid  sponging  daily,  with  friction 
afterwards;  check  any  vicious  habit,  such  as  excessive  venery,  masturba- 
tion, or  intemperance,  and  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  the  head  being 
well  raised  in  bed.  It  is  necessary  to  regulate  thfe  digestive  functions, 
especially  avoiding  constipation,  but  only  mild  aperients  should  be  used. 
Iron,  if  there  is  ansemia,  quinine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  tvnd  other  nervine 
or  general  tonics  are  often  of  service.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  frequently  of 
much  value.  Many  epileptics  require  constant  watching,  and  all  need 
more  or  less  supervision  ;  above  all  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
positions  where  they  would  be  in  danger  from  falling,  or  near  a  fire  or 
water.     Epileptic  patients  decidedly  ought  not  to  marry. 

3.  Specific  Treatment, — Innumerable  specifics  have  been  brought  forward 
for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  Of  these  the  only  drugs  that  deserve  special 
mention  are  bromides,  especially  bromide  of  potassium  and  ammonium ; 
belladonna  or  atropia;  stramonium;  conium;  extract  or  tincture  of  can- 
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Dabis  indica ;  preparations  of  zinc,  especially  the  oxide,  the  sulphate  in 
gradually  increasiug  doses  up  to  10,  15,  20,  or  more  grains  thrice  daily, 
the  valerianate,  the  acetate,  and  the  bromide;  ammonio-sulphate  of  cop- 
per; nitrate  of  silver  in  mmute  doses;  opium  in  small  quantities;  aud  chlo- 
roform by  inhalation,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  induce  complete  iuseo- 
sibility,  either  systematically  employed  at  certain  intervals  daily,  or  only  , 
administered  when  there  arc  signs  of  an  impending  fit.  Nitrite  of  amyl 
has  been  recently  recommended.  Doubtless  all  these  agents  prove  ser- 
viceable in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  they  may  be  usefully  combined, 
as,  for  example,  belladonna  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  Bromide  of  potassium 
has  been  found  eminently  beneficial  when  given  in  doses  of  gr.  v-xxx  or 
more,  thrice  daily  on  an  empty  stomach.  It  almost  always  lessens  the 
number  of  fits,  often  keeps  them  off  entirely,  though  the  dose  has  generally 
to  be  gradually  increased  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  sometimes 
a  complete  cure  is  effected  by  its  use.  The  bromide  is  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful  when  the  attacks  are  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  "  haut  mal" 
type,  when  they  are  very  frequent,  and  when  they  occur  mainly  by  day. 
Brown-Sequard  recommends  a  combination  of  bromide  of  potassium  and 
ammonium.  Dr.  Chapman  treats  epilepsy  by  the  constant  application  of 
ice  to  the  spine,  and  in  some  instances  this  seems  to  be  useful.  In  obsti- 
nate and  dangerous  cases  local  removal  of  blood  from  the  back  of  the 
neck,  followed  by  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  the  actual 
cautery,  setons,  or  issues,  either  over  this  region  or  between  the  scapulae, 
has  been  recommended.  In  very  severe  cases  it  has  also  been  advocated 
to  shave  the  head  and  apply  croton  oil  liniment.  When  there  is  an  aura 
starting  from  limb,  finger,  or  toe,  a  circular  blister  applied  around  the 
part  may  prove  highly  useful.  The  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  clitoridec- 
tomy,  castration,  circumcision,  and  such  methods  need  only  be  mentioned 
to  be  condemned.  Trephining  the  skull  has  been  resorted  to  in  some 
dangerous  cases  with  advantage.  % 

4.  Prevention  of  Fits, — Some  authorities  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  prevention  of  the  fits  in  the  curative  treatment  of  epilepsy,  by  at- 
tending to  warnings,  and  thus  endeavoring  to  make  the  attacks  abortive, 
and  to  prevent  the  changes  in  the  nerve-centres  which  increase  the  teudenc) 
to  other  attacks.     The  measures  to  be  adopted  depend  upon  the  nature  o 
the  premonitory  symptoms.     Thus,  if  a  sensory  aura  is  felt  in  a  limb, 
handkerchief  or  band  should  be  applied  tightly  around  this  part  rapidl 
and   several  times  in  succession.     A  case  was  under  my  notice  for  a  co 
siderable  time  in  which  the  aura  started  from  the  thumb,  and  the  patic 
used   to  prevent  fits  after  a  severe  struggle  by  drawing  a  handkercb 
tighly  round  the  wrist.     BrownSt'^quard  has  shown  that  the  fits  may 
averted  by  applying  the  ligature  round  another  limb,  as  well  as  by  pir 
ing  or  striking  the  skin,  or  irritating  its  nerves  by  heat,  cold,  galvan 
or  repeated  pricks  with  a  needle.    If  an  involuntary  muscular  contrac 
precedes  loss  of  consciousness,  it  is  recommended  to  draw  forcibly  or 
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acted  limbs,  so  as  to  elongate  them  ;  or  a  blow,  pressure,  or  friction 
parts  where  some  muscles  become  rigid  may  have  an  equally  good 
.  In  cases  where  disorders  of  breathing  or  laryngismus  occur  at  the 
t,  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  is  recommended. 
)nnection  with  laryngismus,  Brown-Sequard  has  found  cauterization 
e  fauces  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  very  efficacious, 
ng  other  preventive  measures  available  in  different  cases  this  au- 
ty  mentions  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  purgative,  or  stimulant; 
1  dose  of  chloral  hydrate;  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropia  or 
hia  ;  the  immersion  of  the  hands  in  hot  water;  inhalation  of  nitrite 
nyl ;  rapid  and  ample  respiratory  movements  for  five  or  six  minutes; 
iug  or  running  ;  and  reading  very  fast. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

HYSTERIA  AND  ALLIED  AFFECTIONS. 

m 

.THOLOGY  AND  .^TiOLOGY. — Hysteria  is  a  very  complex  morbid  con- 
1,  of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely.  It  be- 
i  to  the  uervous  disorders,  but  its  exact  seat  cannot  be  localized, 
jh  probably  the  brain  is  most  disturbed.  No  characteristic  patho- 
al  change  has  been  discovered,  but  there  is  probably  some  nutritive 
igement  of  the  entire  nervous  system.  The  attempt  to  localize  the 
ary  disorder  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  to  attribute  the  phe- 
;na  observed  to  vasomotor  disturbance,  has  no  sufficient  foundation, 
^steria  is  infinitely  more  common  among  females,  beginning  usually 
15  to  18  or  20  years  of  age,  but  sometimes  at  a  much  earlier  or  later 
d,  in  exceptional  cases  only  developing  at  the  change  of  life.  Young 
old  maids,  widows,  and  childless  married  women  are  the  most  frequent 
cts  of  the  complaint,  and  its  manifestations  often  cease  after  marriage, 
erical  fits  are  more  common  about  the  menstrual  periods.  These 
have  led  many  to  consider  the  hysterical  condition  as  being  primarily 
ected  with  some  disturbance  of  the  sexual  organs  or  functions  which 
:s  the  nervous  system.  It  has  thus  been  attributed  to  malpositions  of  the 
IS,  undue  sexual  excitement  and  unsatisfied  desire,  venereal  excess,  and 
dered  menstruation  in  the  way  of  menorrhagia,  amenorrhcea,  or  dysmen- 
ea.  Charcot  attributes  great  importance  to  ovarian  hypersesthesia  as  a 
5  of  hysteria.  That  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbances  do  help  greatly 
ccitiug  hysterical  attacks  in  a  large  number  of  instances  cannot  be 
ted,  but  many  eminent  authorities  deny  that  these  constitute  the  es- 
;  of  the  complaint.     Its  frequency  in  women  is  probably  due  to  the 
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inherent  conditions  of  their  nervous  system,  often  aggravated  by  their 
mode  of  existence.  The  general  system  may  be  disordered  by  many  coq- 
ditions,  but  the  sexual  functions  assume  an  undue  prominence  in  the  mind, 
and  thus  any  disturbance  in  connection  with  these  functions  produces  an 
exaggerated  effect.  In  many  cases  of  hysteria  there  is  nothing  wrong 
about  the  generative  organs  or  functions,  while  it  occurs  often  enough  in 
married  women  with  families.  The  improvement  which  frequently  takes 
place  after  marriage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  habits,  thoughts, 
purposes,  occupation,  and  general  surroundings  which  this  event  usually 
involves. 

Hysteria  is  in  some  instances  distinctly  traceable  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances, especially  long-continued  constipation  with  accumulation  of  fa?ces. 
Causes  referable  to  the  mode  in  which  girls  are  brought  up,  and  to  their 
general  habits  of  life,  aid  materially  in  its  production,  such  as  want  of 
useful  occupation,  indolent  and  luxurious  habits,  overpetting  and  spoiling, 
subjection  to  the  petty  worries  of  fashionable  life,  keeping  late  hours  at 
parties,  or  reading  sentimental  novels.  Temperament  and  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  nervous  affections  may  have  some  influence,  but  the  latter 
may  often  be  explaineu  by  the  patient  imitating  a  hysterical  mother.  In 
not  a  few  cases  hysteria  results  from  depressing  influences,  such  as  long- 
continued  anxiety  or  grief,  disappointed  affection,  or  overwork  with  bad 
feeding  and  improper  hygienic  conditions.  It  may  further  depend  upon 
some  definite  chronic  disease,  either  local  or  general.  In  some  instances 
the  condition  named  hysterical  can  only  be  attributed  to  wickedness  and 
perversity. 

The  hysterical  state  is  now  and  then  observed  in  males,  but  infinitely 
rarely  an  actual  fit  of  hysteria.  The  subjects  of  this  condition  are  usually 
from  35  to  50  years  of  age,  and  its  causes  are  excessive  venery  or  mas- 
turbation, overwork  with  long-continued  worry  and  anxiety,  exces.sive  and 
prolonged  mental  labor,  senile  degeneration,  or  commencing  chrouie  cere- 
bral disease. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  first  hysterical  fit  is  generally  some  powerful 
and  sudden  emotional  disturbance,  such  as  a  fright,  but  this  may  be  very 
slight  if  the  patient  has  previously  been  in  a  state  of  mental  restraint, 
with  pent-up  feelings,  or  has  been  subject  to  depressing  influences  for  a 
considerable  period.  Subsequent  paroxysms  also  are  liable  to  arise  from 
a  much  slighter  disturbance  than  that  which  brought  on  the  first  attack. 
Suppressed  laughter  may  lead  to  very  severe  fits  of  hysteria.  Occasionally 
they  result  from  physical  disturbance,  such  as  injury,  loss  of  blood,  or 
some  acute  illness. 

Symptoms. — It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  varieties  of 
clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  presented  in  cases  of  so-called  hysteria. 
There  is  scarcely  a  complaint  which  may  not  be  simulated.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  prominent  features  are  an  undue  excitability  of  the  emoUoiis, 
with  defect  in  the  power  of  the  will  and  intellect;  alterations  in  the  gen- 
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eral  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  in  the  special  senses,  usually  in  the  direc- 
tions of  hyperesthesia  and  dyssesthesia ;  and  a  tendency  to  involuntary 
muscular  movements,  or  to  some  other  disturbance  of  the  motor  functions. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  fir!*t  the  characters  of  certain  paroxysms  or 
hysterical  JifSf  and  then  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  phenomena  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  hysterical  state. 

The  Hysterical  Fit. — As  a  rule  a  fit  of  hysteria  occurs  when  other  per- 
sons are  present,  and  never  conies  on  during  sleep.     The  attack  is  not  sud- 
den, but  gradually  worked  up  to,  the  patient  generally  having  time  to 
place  herself  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  to  adjust  her  dress  ;  it  is  often 
preceded  by  sighing,  sobbing,  laughing,  moaning,  nonsensical    talking, 
gesticulation,  or  a  feeling  of  globus  hystericus^  but  not  by  any  peculiar  cry. 
During  the  actual  fit  there  may  be  apparent  unconsciousness,  but  this  is 
not  complete,  as  can  be  determined  by  touching  the  conjunctiva  ;  while  the 
patient  is  generally  aware  of  what  is  going  on  around,  and  looks  out  from 
under  her  eyelids  occasionally.     Spasmodic  movements  are  observed,  vary- 
ing from  slight  twitchings  in  the  limbs  to  powerful  general  convulsive 
movements,  or  almost  tetanic  spasms.     Patients  often  struggle  violently 
and  throw  themselves  about,  while  the  thumbs  are  frequently  turned  in, 
and  the  hands  clenched.     During  these  movements,  which  may  last  only 
a  few  moments,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  or  without  intermissions, 
there  is  no  lividity  of  the  face  or  other  sign  of  interference  with  respiration. 
Breathing  is  noisy  and  irregular,  while  gurgling  and  spluttering  sounds 
are  frequently  produced  in  the  throat  and  mouth.     The  pupils  are  not 
lated  ;  in  many  cases  slight  internal  strabismus  is  observed,  and  the  eyes 
e  turned  up  from  time  to  time.    The  pulse  is  normal.     There  is  no  biting 
the  tongue,  and  rarely  any  foaming  at  the  mouth.     The  paroxysm 
nerally  terminates  with  crying,  laughing,  sighing,  or  yawning,  and  is 
llowed  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  but  not  usually  by  coma,  though  in 
re  instances  the  patient  falls  into  a  kind  of  prolonged  trance.    Frequently 
•undant  eructations  of  gas  take  place,  and  there  is  often  a  copious  dis- 
arge  of  pale  watery  urine.     Rarely  an  attack  is  followed  by  a  state  of 
'sterical  mania,  in  which  the  patient  is  not  responsible  for  her  actions. 
The  Hysterical  State. — The  chief  deviations  which  so-called  hysterical 
tients  may  present  njay  be  considered  as  they  affect  the  mental,  sensory, 
d  motor  functions  res|)ectively. 

a.  Mental. — There  is  defect  of  will  and  of  mental  power,  while  the  emo- 
►nal  functions  are  not  under  proper  control,  being  very  readily  excited, 
d  tending  to  lead  to  exaggerated  actions.  Some  patients  say  they  can- 
t  perform  various  acts,  such  as  standing,  walking,  or  speaking,  which 
ey  do  perfectly  well  when  they  forget  themselves.  Frequently  the  spirits 
ictuate  very  rapidly  and  without  cause,  from  morbid  cheerfulness  to 
spondeucy,  and  the  hysterical  patient  sol)8,  sighs,  cries,  or  laughs  without 
equate  reason.  Ideation  and  thought  may  be  overactive  in  some  re- 
sets, but  the  general  intellectual  vigor  is  much  impaired.  Many  hyster- 
26 
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ical  patients  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  They  have  an  exaggerated 
feeling  of  self-importance,  seek  attention  from  others,  and  are  as  a  rule 
never  so  pleased  as  when  they  become  objects  of  attraction  or  sympathy, 
or  are  creating  a  sensation,  which  accounts  for  "fasting-girls,"  trances, 
some  cases  of  supposed  somnambulism,  and  allied  conditions.  Many  are 
very  restless,  irritable,  and  impatient.  Others,  however,  seem  simply  indif- 
ferent to  all  around,  and  remain  melancholy,  silent,  motionless,  and  apa- 
thetic for  long  periods  together,  caring  nothing  about  dress  or  anything 
else.  In  some  cases  a  form  of  mania  sets  in.  Hysterical  patients  are 
strongly  disposed  to  take  to  drinking  to  excess. 

6.  Sensory. — Commonly  a  condition  of  general  exaggerated  sensibility, 
hypersesthesia,  or  nervousness  exists,  both  as  regards  cutaneous  sensation 
and  the  special  senses,  an  unusually  slight  stimulus  being  recognized  or 
producing  an  undue  effect.  Further,  there  is  often  a  condition  of  dysjes- 
thesia  or  of  painful  sensation  from  slight  irritation.  This  is  evidenced 
chiefly  by  cutaneous  tenderness  in  certain  parts,  sometimes  intense,  espe- 
cially in  the  left  side ;  along  some  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  spinal 
column,  slight  pressure  over  which  will  often  cause  severe  pains  to  shoot 
to  distant  parts ;  around  the  joints  and  over  the  abdomen.  The  tenderness 
is  greatly  diminished  by  taking  off  the  patient's  attention,  and  it  is  very 
superficial,  signs  of  suffering  being  elicited  by  a  slight  touch  or  a  pinch  of 
the  skin,  but  not  when  steady  and  firm  pressure  is  made,  or  when  a  joint 
is  rudely  jogged.  Dysjesthesia  from  slight  stimuli  may  also  be  evinced  in 
connection  with  the  special  senses.  Spontaneous  pains  are  commonly 
complained  of  in  various  parts,  of  a  more  or  less  neuralgic  character,  fre- 
quently described  as  very  intense,  and  being  especially  seated  at  the  top 
or  back  of  the  head,  here  often  assuming  the  characters  of  clavus  hystericus ; 
in  the  left  side,  along  the  back,  over  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  and  in  the 
joints.  Paras thesise,  such  as  formication,  numbness,  tingling,  flashes  of 
light,  tinnitus  aurium,  or  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  are  also  common.  A 
curious  sensation  often  complained  of  is  that  named  globus  hy^itericus,  which 
is  a  feeling  of  constriction  or  of  a  "  ball  in  the  throat,"  either  fixed  there 
and  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  choking,  the  patient  making  all  kinds 
of  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  ascending  upwards  from  the  epi- 
gastrium, or  even  from  below  this  region.  In  exceptional  cases  hypas- 
thesia  or  even  complete  aniesthesia  of  the  skin  and  deeper  structures,  or  of 
the  special  senses,  is  observed.  Ana3sthesia  is  generally  limited  in  extent, 
and  irregular  in  distribution,  but  there  may  be  hemiansesthesia,  or  the  loss 
of  sensation  is  confined  to  the  lower  limbs,  or  may  be  generally  distributed. 
Hysterical  hemiansesthesia  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  There  is 
often  analgesia,  with  or  without  insensibility  to  heat  and  cold.  Its  charac- 
teristic features,  when  the  hemiansesthesia  is  complete,  have  been  described 
by  Charcot  and  others  as  follows :  There  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
separating  the  ansesthetic  from  the  healthy  part,  often  corresponding  cloeely 
to  the  median  line ;  the  affected  side  is  comparatively  cold  and  pale ;  there 
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)  a  more  or  less  permaneut  ischsetnia,  and  in  intense  eases  there  may  be  a 
ifficulty  in  inducing  bleeding  by  pricking  the  anaesthetic  part  with  a  pin  ; 
be  mucous  membranes  are  involved  as  well  as  the  skin  ;  the  organs  of  the 
peeial  senses  are  affected  to  some  extent  on  the  anaesthetic  side,  and  in 
onnection  with  vision  the  phenomenon  called  achromatopsia  may  be 
bserved  in  some  cases;  the  viscera  do  not  seem  to  be  implicated,  but,  on 
he  contrary,  ovarian  hypersesthesia  is  observed  on  the  anaesthetic  side, 
f  paresis  or  contracture  supervenes,  it  shows  itself  on  the  affected  side, 
'he  hemiansesthesia  is  mostly  permanent,  but  presents  variations  in  de- 
ree  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  phenomena,  some  of  which  arc  also  liable 
D  fluctuate.  Patients  may  be  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  symp- 
3m.  Charcot  attaches  great  importance  to  ovarian  hyperaesthesia  or 
variafgia  in  cases  of  hysteria,  to  which  he  attributes  the  following  charac- 
3rs:  It  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  usually  felt 
n  one  side,  especially  the  left,  but  sometimes  on  both,  and  occupying  the 
xtreme  limits  of  the  hypogastric  region.  It  may  be  extremely  acute,  the 
atient  not  tolerating  the  slightest  touch  ;  but  in  other  cases  pressure  is 
ecessary  to  bring  it  out.  The  ovary  may  be  felt  to  be  tumefied  and 
ularged.  When  the  condition  is  unilateral,  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
emianaesthesia,  paresis,  or  contracture  on  the  same  side  as  the  ovarialgia ; 
-  it  is  bilateral,  these  phenomena  also  become  bilateral.  Pressure  upon 
tie  ovary  brings  out  certain  sensations  which  constitute  the  aura  hysterica^ 
ut  firm  and  systematic  compression  has  frequently  a  decisive  effect  upon 
[le  hysterical  convulsive  attack,  the  intensity  of  which  it  can  diminish, 
nd  even  the  cessation  of  which  it  may  sometimes  determine,  though  it  has 
o  effect  upon  the  permanent  symptoms  of  hysteria  (Charcot).  The  blad- 
er  or  rectum  may  be  affected  as  regards  their  sensation  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
fading  to  great  accumulation  of  urine  or  faeces,  of  which  the  patient  is 
ot  aware. 

c.  Motor. — Voluntary  movements  are  generally  defective,  and  the  power 
f  the  will  over  the  muscles  is  weakened  ;  while  all  kinds  of  involuntary 
lovements  are  exaggerated  and  very  readily  excited,  namely,  those  due 
)  emotions,  ideas,  sensations,  reflex  irritation,  and  organic  causes.  The 
ysterical  patient  starts  suddenly  from  any  slight  disturbance,  rushes  about 
nder  the  influence  of  some  notion  or  other,  and  does  various  other  silly 
cts.  Spasmodic  movements  or  fixed  rigidity  of  diflferent  muscles  are  not 
ncommonly  observed,  independent  of  fits  of  hysteria,  while  cramps  are 
ery  common,  as  well  as  spasms  of  internal  organs.  Occasionally  some  form 
r  motor  paralysis  is  noticed  ;  generally  it  follows  a  hysterical  paroxysm, 
Qd  is  limited  to  one  limb,  or  more  often  a  part  of  it,  but  may  be  more  or 
tss  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  even  general  in  its  distribution.  As  a  rule 
tnsation  is  not  impaired  in  the  paralyzed  part ;  the  paralysis  is  incora- 
lete;  nutrition  is  not  at  all  impaired,  or  on iy  slightly  after  long  duration 
:*  the  paralysis ;  while  electric  irritability  is  usually  unaff*ected,  though 
ectric  sensibility  may  be  lessened,  and  now  and  then  both  are  diminished 
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iost.     Sometimes  rigid  flexion  of  one  or  more  joints  is  observed,  difficult 
overcome,  which  is  evidently  parly  due  to  voluntary  opposition  by  the 
,tient,  and  when  it  is  overcome  the  limb  rapidly  assumes  its  fortner  poei- 
on,  sometimes  flying  back  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk.     Hysterical 
/araly^is  is  liable  to  rapid  changes,  and  may  cease  suddenly.    Under  ehlo 
reform  it  completely  disappears,  and  power  is  restored.     The  important 
diagnostic  marks  of  hysterical  hemiplegia  are  that  it  is  usually  incomplete 
that  the  tongue  and  face  are  rarely  involved,  though  there  may  be  ptosis 
that  the  manner  of  walking  is  diflerent  from  that  characteristic  of  true 
hemiplegia,  there  being  merely  a  dragging  of  the  leg  without  any  swinging 
movement,  while  the  toes  arc  raised;  and  that  when  the  patient  is  mad< 
to  bend  forward,  the  arm  is  held  back.     In  paraplegia  also  tbe  paralysis 
is  rarely  complete,  and  one  leg  is  more  affected  than  the  other,  general!) 
the  left;  movement  of  the  limbs  can  often  be  readily  performed  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  walk,  the  patient  being 
well  supported  on  either  side,  all  power  and  control  over  the  muscles  seems 
to  be  gone,  and  she  falls  if  the  support  is  removed,  but  generally  manages 
to  recover  herself  suddenly  when  near  the  ground.     The  bladder  and  rec- 
tum are  usually  unaffected.     Aphonia  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysterical 
patients,  resulting  from  laryngeal  paralysis.     Here  there  is  no  alteration 
in  the  quality  of  the  voice  as  a  rule,  but  it  becomes  a  mere  wbisper,  and 
if  the  patient  is  asked  to  make  an  effort  to  speak,  even  the  power  of  whis- 
pering may  be  lost.     This  aphonia  often  comes  on  and  disappears  with  re- 
markable suddenness,  especially  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  emotion 
Some  hysterical  patients  refuse  even  to  attempt  to  speak.     A  curious  er 
largement  of  the  abdomen  is  observed  sometimes,  constituting  the  so-call 
phantom  tumor.     This  region  presents  a  symmetrical  prominence  in  fro 
often  of  large  size,  with  a  constriction  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax  r 
above  the  pubes.     The  enlargement  is  quite  smooth  and  uniform,  ? 
very  mobile  as  a  whole  from  side  to  side,  somewhat  resonant  but  vari 
on  percussion,  and  not  painful.     Vaginal  examination  gives  negativ 
suits  ;  and  under  chloroform  the  prominence  immediately  subsides,  re 
ing  again  as  the  patient  regains  consciousness. 

Most  hysterical  patients  are  out  of  health,  many  of  them  beinf 
and  anicmic.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  even  when  t 
but  a  very  small  amount,  nutrition  often  does  not  seem  to  fail, 
the  numerous  symptoms  complained  of  in  different  cases  may  1 
tioued  :   a.    Digestive  disturbances^  especially  flatulence,  borbory 
pious  eructations,  cardialgia,  depraved  appetite,  fulness  after  fo' 
nate  constipation,  intestinal  colic  or  gastralgia.    6.    Circulxiiory 
many  of  them  due   to  vasomotor  dis^turbance,  such  as  palpit; 
dency  to  syncope,  epigastric  pulsation,  throbbing  of  vessels,  ( 
the  extremities,  sudden  flushing  and  heat  of  the  face.    c.  Eespir 
ioinSf  for  example,  a  sense  of  oppression  across  the  chest ;  fib 
and  labored  breathing,  sometimes  assuming  a  very  serious  a 
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ic,  irritable,  dry  cough,  of  long  duration,  and  having  a  peculiar  squeak- 
barking,  or  howling  quality ;  hiccough  ;  and  spitting  of  blood,  d, 
Anial  disorders,  e.  Disorders  of  micturition.  There  may  be  great  irri- 
lity  of  the  bladder,  with  frequent  micturition  ;  or  in  other  cases  dysuria 
-esent,  the  urine  being  retained.  Oliguria  or  even  total  suppression  of 
e  may  be  a  transient  phenomenon  in  hysterical  cases;  and  Charcot  be- 
?8  that  hysterical  ischuria  may  occur  as  a  permanent  symptom,  in  con- 
ion  with  which  repeated  vomitings  take  place,  the  ejected  matters  oc- 
:)nally,  it  is  said,  presenting  the  appearance  and  exhaling  the  odor  of 
0,  and  yielding  on  chemical  analysis  a  certain  quantity  of  urea.  This 
lition  is  not  accompanied  with  any  of  the  signs  of  urtemia.  Many 
lorities  doubt  the  reality  of  its  occurrence,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  un- 
stionably  merely  a  pretended  symptom. 

he  exact  grouping  of  the  phenomena  above  described  is  extremely 
able  in  different  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  case  from  time  to  time, 
hysterical  state  may  be  permanent,  or  it  only  breaks  out  at  intervals, 
I  greater  or  less  intensity.  It  is  in  connection  with  hysteria  that  the 
iliar  phenomena  supposed  to  arise  from  applying  different  metals  to  the 
ace  of  the  body  have  been  noticed. 

TysterO' epilepsy. — A  few  observations  may  be  made  here  with  reference 
he  condition  which  has  been  termed  hysterO'epiiepsy  or  epifeptij'onn 
eria.  In  this  condition  paroxysms  occur,  characterized  by  great  inten- 
of  the  convulsive  phenomena,  combined  with  certain  more  or  less 
kcd  features  which  recall  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy.  The  cases  thus 
Dminated  present  various  characters.  In  one  group,  which  is  the  most 
uent,  the  hysterical  seizures  and  epileptic  fits  remain  distinct — hystero- 
^psy  with  distinct  crises^  and  as  subdivisions  of  this  group  Charcot  gives 
following:  a.  Epilepsy  is  the  primary  disease,  upon  which  hysteria 
)mes  grafted,  most  frequently  at  the  period  of  puberty,  b.  Epilepsy 
iperadded  to  hyi^teria.  This  variety  is  much  rarer,  c.  Combinations 
I  secondary  order — (i.)  Convulsive  hysteria  coexists  along  with  petit 
(ii.)  Convulsive  epilepsy  is  superadded  to  some  of  the  phenomena 
lon-convulsivc  hysteria,  e.  g.y  contracture,  anicsthesia,  etc.  In  another 
ip  the  attacks  are  of  a  mixed  character, — hyst^ro- epilepsy  with  combined 
?s.  This  class  of  cases  is  thus  described  by  Charcot:  a.  The  mixed 
ck  is  from  the  outset  epileptiform  hysteria,  b.  The  hysterical  aura 
ays  constitutes  a  prominent  symptom.  It  occupies  the  abdomen,  being 
erally  of  long  duration,  and  does  not  affect  the  head  from  the  first,  or 
of  the  extremities,  as  takes  place  in  epilepsy  with  aura.  c.  In  the 
i^ulsive  attack  there  is  at  first  an  epileptic  phase — a  sudden  shriek, 
•eme  pallor,  loss  of  consciousness,  a  fall,  distortion  of  the  features,  then 
c  rigidity  seizes  on  all  the  members.  This  rigidity  is  rarely  followed 
the  clonic  convulsions,  brief  in  duration,  limited  in  oscillation,  pre- 
linating  on  one  side  of  the  body.  The  face  may  become  greatly  tume- 
and  violet-colored.     There  is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  the  foam  is 
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sometimes  bloody.  Finally,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles  may  follow, 
with  coma,  and  stertorous  respiration  during  a  less  or  greater  length  of 
time.  d.  To  this  first  phase  the  clonic  phase  succeeds.  Then  all  is  hysteria; 
great  gesticulations,  having  a  purposive  character,  supervene,  and  some- 
times violent  contortions  are  made,  characteristic  of  the  most  various 
passions,  such  as  terror,  hatred,  etc.  At  the  same  time  paroxysmal  delirium 
breaks  out.  e.  The  termination  of  the  attack  is  marked  by  sobs,  tears, 
laughter,  etc.  These  different  phases  do  not  always  succeed  each  other  in 
so  regular  a  manner ;  they  get  entangled  occasionally,  and  now  one,  now 
the  other  predominates. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  hystero-epileptic  seizures,  some  authorities 
regard  them  as  a  mixture  or  combination  of  the  two  complaints, — a  hybrid 
composed  half  of  hysteria  and  half  of  epilepsy.  According  to  another 
view,  hysteria  is  the  sole  and  original  disease,  and  the  convulsion,  epileptic 
in  form,  only  appears  as  an  accessory  element.  This  is  the  view  which 
Charcot  supports,  on  the  following  grounds :  The  epileptic  type  is  never 
represented  in  the  seizure  fits, save  in  an  imperfect  manner;  there  is  never 
any  history  of  petit  mal  or  of  epileptic  vertigo ;  and  even  when  the  attacks 
are  frecjuently  repeated,  obnubilation  of  the  intellect  and  dementia  are 
never  the  consequences.  Again,  in  rapidly  succeeding  fits  of  true  epilepsy 
the  temperature  rises  quickly  to  a  high  degree,  accompanied  with  serious 
symptoms,  and  often  followed  by  a  fatal  termination,  whereas  in  hystero- 
epilepsy  the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  the  normal  standard,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  is  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire  uneasiness,  even  if 
the  fit*  are  very  numerous  and  continue  for  several  days. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  also  just  to  allude  to  certain 
curious  nervous  phenomena  occasionally  observed.  1.  Catalepmj,  In  this 
condition  the  will  seems  to  be  cut  off  from  certain  muscles,  and  whatever 
position  the  affected  part  is  placed  in,  for  instance,  a  limb,  it  will  remain 
fixed  thus  for  an  indefinite  time.  Catalepsy  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied with  unconsciousness.  Sensation  is  usually  much  impaired,  and 
may  be  lost.  This  condition  is  sometimes  associated  with  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  or  with  serious  organic  visceral  disease.  2.  Trance.  Here 
the  individual  lies  as  if  dead,  being  ghastly  pale,  circulation  and  respira- 
tion having  almost  ceased.  Persons  in  a  trance  have  even  been  **laid  out" 
as  dead.  3.  Ecjifasy.  The  patient  pretends  to  see  visions.  Often  this  is 
combined  with  ridiculous  dancing  movements,  such  as  are  practiced  by 
certain  religious  communities. 

Diagnosis. — Attention  to  the  characters  described  as  pertaining  to  a 
hystericaj  paroxysm,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises,  will 
usually  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  from  epileptic  and  all  other  kinds  o 
fits.     Iii  women  hysteria  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  as  explaiuin; 
many  of  the  ailments  of  which  they  complain.  Among  the  most  importar 
affections  which  it  may  simulate  are  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cor 
diseases  of  the  spinal  column,  peritonitis,  abdominal  tumors,  laryngitis,  ai 
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diseases  of  joints.  The  general  signs  of  hysteria  ;  the  absence  of  pyrexia 
or  of  the  characteristic  syniptoms  belonging  to  the  several  affections ;  the 
peculiar  superficial  nature  of  any  pain  or  tenderness  present ;  the  char- 
acters of  the  different  kinds  of  paralysis,  as  already  described;  and  the 
effects  of  the  administration  of  chloroform,  will  in  most  cases  enable  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at. 

Treatment. — 1.  Of  a  Hytftericdl  Fit. — But  little  interference  is  needed  as 
a  rule.  An  important  matter  is  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  officious  and 
sympathizing  individuals  who  generally  surround  the  patient.  She  should 
be  treated  firmly  but  kindly,  an  endeavor  being  made  to  gain  her  confi- 
dence, fii-st  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  fit.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  injury,  and  the  clothes  should  be  loosened  about  the  neck 
and  chest.  If  anything  further  is  demanded,  affusion  of  cold  water  over 
the  face,  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  or  the  plan  of 
closing  firmly  the  nostrils  and  mouth  for  an  instant,  so  that  the  patient 
cannot  breathe,  may  be  resorted  to.  In  obstinate  wises  a  moderate  galvanic 
shock  does  no  harm.  If  any  medicine  is  needed,  spirits  of  ammonia  with 
valerian  or  asafontida  may  be  given.  Charcot  has  revived  the  treatment 
formerly  adopted,  of  making  firm  pressure  over  the  ovarian  region  to 
check  hysterical  fits,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  severe  type. 

2.  Of  the  Hyifterical  State, — The  management  of  persi.steut  and  confirmed 
hysteria  is  often  very  difi[icult.  Mental  and  moral  gui<lance  is  most  im- 
portant, and  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  look  away  from  herself  and 
her  grievances,  and  to  engage  in  some  useful  occupation.  Any  injurious 
habit  must  be  rectified.  Change  of  scene  and  associations,  especially  with 
travelling,  is  often  very  serviceable.  Any  cause  of  discomfort  at  home  or 
elsewhere  should  be  removed,  if  possible.  General  treatment,  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  system  and  of  the  bloo<l,  is  often  most  beneficial ;  attention 
being  also  paid  to  diet  and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  On  no 
account  should  hysterical  patients  be  encouraged  to  take  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Various  symptoms  often  call  for  interference.  Pains  in  different 
parts  are  best  relieved  by  belladonna  or  opium  plasters  or  liniments,  that 
about  the  joints  by  warm  poultices  or  fomentations  sprinkled  with  lauda- 
Qum.  Hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may  be  required.  For  restless- 
ness and  sleeplessness  bromide  of  potassium  is  the  best  remedy.  Paralysis 
must  be  treated  by  electricity,  and  rigidity  counteracted  by  fixing  the 
limbs  in  other  positions  by  means  of  splints  or  other  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, and  by  passive  movements.  If  necessary,  chloroform  may  be  used; 
:his  agent  may  also  be  employed  to  get  rid  of  a  "  phantom  tumor."  I 
lave  often  found  aphonia  to  be  cured  by  applying  a  small  blister  across 
:he  larynx,  or  even  a  strip  of  belladona  plaster,  these  probably  acting  by 
ixerting  a  mental  influence.  In  obstinate  cases  the  vocal  cords  may  be 
galvanized  ;  or  the  patient  may  be  charged  with  Franklinic  electricity,  and 
sparks  then  taken  from  over  the  larynx.     It  is  questionable  how  far  such 
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i  ati  asafoBtida  and  valerian  are  useful  in  hysteria,  when  used  as  a 
as  of  cure,  except  in  being  very  disagreeable;  they  are  valuable,  how- 
,  as  aiitupcuuiwdioi. 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

HYPOCnONDRIASIS. 

iExiOLOGY. — The  affection  thus  named  is  in  reality  merely  a  mental 
condititm,  characterized  by  inordinate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  his  own  real  or  supposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations.  Adult  males 
of  the  better  class,  who  have  no  occupation,  are  the  usual  subjects  of  the 
complaint,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  it  in  lesser  degrees  among 
workingmen  in  out-patient  hospital  practice. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  some  actual  disease  sets  up  the  hypochondriacal 
state  originally,  especially  digestive  or  biliary  disorders,  venereal  disease, 
or  some  acute  illness.     In  other  instances  the  symptoms  are  from  the  first 
quite  imaginary.     The  precise  symptoms  complained  of  vary  much,  and 
they  are  liable  to  change  from  time  to  time,  or  new  phenomena  are  added, 
for  which  the  hypochondriac  is  ever  on  the  lookout.     These  patients  gen- 
erally present  a  healthy  appearance,  while  they  sleep  and  perform  their 
ordinary  functions  satisfactorily.     In  typical  cases  they  go  the  round  of 
the  "  doctors,"  if  they  can  afford  it ;  take  any  amount  of  physic,  whici 
they  want  to  be  always  changing,  being  particularly  anxious  to  try  an 
new  remedy  that  becomes  fashionable;  are  delighted  to  talk  about  the 
ailments,  often  making  use  of  scientific  terms;  consult  every  medical  wr 
they  can  get  hold  of;  like  to  be  examined  again  and  again  ;  and  are  of 
themselves  much  addicted  to  examining  their  pul?e,  tongue,  urine, 
stools.     They  are  very  particular  about  their  food  and  drink,  and  ofte 
to  their  dress  and  general  "get-up."     Hydropathic  and  similar  estal 
ments,  as  well  as  districts  famed  for  mineral  waters,  are  favorite   pla 
resort  for  hypochondriacs.      Their   moral   character  and   their    ft 
towards  friends  remain  unaltered.     These  cases  are  always  very  d 
to  improve,  being  frequently  quite  incurable.     Ultimately  they   n 
come  wretched  misanthropes,  and  exclude  themselves  from  all  socie 
the  less  pronounced  cases  hypochondriacs  merely  fix  their  attentioi 
or  more  symptoms,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  that  these  are  no 
some  serious  disease.     The  condition  named  agoraphobia  may  be 
as  a  form  of  hypochondriasis,  in  which  the  patient,  dreads  being  o 
streets  alone,  and  cannot  go  into  the  midst  of  any  public  gatheri 

Treatment. — The  main  point  in  treating  hypochondriacs 
practitioner  to  try  to  acquire  some  control  over  them,  and  to  n 
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elieve  in  hira,  by  investigating  their  case  properly,  and  showing  that  he 
ikes  an  interest  in  and  thoroughly  understands  it.  They  cannot  be 
liked  out  of  their  ailments,  but  kind  and  judicious  reasoning  may  often 
o  much,  and  they  should  be  urged  to  take  off  their  attention  from  their 
ymptoms,  to  mingle  in  society,  travel,  or  otherwise  occupy  themselves, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  bathing,  exercise,  and  other  modes  of  promot- 
tig  the  general  health.  The  diet  and  state  of  the  digestive  organs  should 
Iso  be  regulated.  As  to  medicines,  something  has  generally  to  be  admin- 
jtered  to  hypochondriacs,  and  the  best  plan  is  just  to  treat  the  prominent 
ymptoms,  taking  care  not  to  give  anything  that  can  do  harm.  It  is  often 
ery  useful  to  send  such  subjects  to  hydropathic  institutions  or  mineral 
pas,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  change  they  experience  and  the  society 
liey  meet. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 
CHOBEA—ST.    Viruses  DANCE, 

^Etiology  and  Pathology. — Many  views  have  been  advanced  as  to 
he  nature  of  the  complaint  named  chorea,  but  it  will  not  serve  any  prac- 
ical  purpose  to  allude  to  them  all  in  this  work. 

No  morbid  appearances  have  yet  been  acknowledged  as  characteristic 
f  chorea.  In  a  valuable  communication  read  before  the  Medico-Chirur- 
ical  Society  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  morbid  appearances  observed  in  several 
ital  cases  were  described  as  widely-spread  symmetrical  hyperjemia  and 
.s  coUvsequences,  affecting  the  nervous  centres,  but  especially  the  ganglia 
t  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  the  upper  part 
f  the  latter,  and  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  its  gray  matter, 
'he  hyperemia  was  most  marked  in  the  arteries,  and  its  effects  became 
pparent  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  viz.,  haemorrhages,  peri- 
rterial  exudations  and  degenerations,  and  spots  of  sclerosis  in  chronic 
ases.  To  this  increased  vascularity  and  its  consequences  Dr.  Dickinson 
rould  attribute  the  phenomena  of  chorea,  localizing  the  disturbance  chiefly 
1  the  spinal  cord.  lie  considers  it  as  mainly  produced  by  causes  belong- 
ig  to  two  classes,  viz.,  the  rheumatic  condition,  and  various  kinds  of  irri- 
ition,  mental  and  reflex,  in  connection  with  the  nervous  svstera.  He 
egards  the  lesions  as  points  of  irritation,  calculated  to  excite  nervous 
jnctions  unduly,  and  thus  to  lead  to  muscular  excitement. 

A  theory  which  was  first  started  by  Kirkes,  and  which  is  supported  by 
lughlings  Jackson,  Broadbent,  and  others,  attributes  chorea  to  minute 
mboli,  which  are  conveyed  from  deposits  on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and 
ecome  lodged  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  convolutions  near  the  corpora 
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Striata  and  optic  thalami,  or  in  these  centres  themselves,  and  other  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  brain.  Broad  bent  localizes  the  mischief  in  the  corpora 
striata;  Jackson  in  the  adjoining  convolutions.  Bastian  regards  the  plugs 
as  being  of  the  nature  of  thrombi,  which  are  formed  of  accumulations  of 
white  corpuscles.  As  a  consequence  impaired  nutrition  of  the  affected 
nerve-centres  results,  leading  to  disturbance,  but  not  to  complete  abolition 
of  their  functions.  The  embolic  theory  is  believed  especially  to  apply  to 
those  cases  in  which  chorea  accompanies  acute  rheumatism.  When  this 
disease  attacks  young  persons  choreic  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise. 
Occasionally  signs  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  occur  along  with  chorea, 
and  also  a  high  temperature,  but  no  joint  symptoms.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  derangement  of  the  vascular  supply  and  of  the  nu- 
trition of  the  nerve-ganglia  which  leads  to  chorea,  may  result  from  other 
causes  besides  embolism,  such  as  slight  local  disease  or  haemorrhage,  dis- 
ease of  the  vessels,  mental  shock,  reflex  irritation  conveyed  from  some 
distant  part,  or  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  chorea  is  due  to  a  certain  definite  change  in  the  blood,  and 
that  the  complaint  is  allied  to  the  acute  specific  diseases.  In  many  cases 
ana?mia  is  observed.  Apart  from  rheumatic  fever y  by  far  the  most  frequent 
exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  a  sudden  fright,  especially  when  acting  on  a 
child  previously  weak  and  anaemic.  The  complaint  may,  however,  arise 
from  other  formsof  emotional  disturbance,  or  from  imitation,  when  chil- 
dren associate  with  others  who  are  suffering  from  chorea  ;  from  injury  to 
the  head  or  to  some  local  nerve;  reflex  irritation  connected  with  worms: 
painful  second  dentition;  masturbation;  menstrual  derangements;  or  preg- 
nancy. Frequently  no  obvious  cause  can  be  made  out  except  the  condi 
tion  of  the  blood  and  of  the  general  system. 

There  are  some  important />rfrf?^/)o^t// 7  causes  of  chorea ^  viz.,  the  fema 
sex;  early  age,  especially  from  5  to  15;  hereditary  tendency  to  vario 
neuroses;  bad  living  and  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  with  consequ* 
imperfect  nutrition  ;  a  recent  attack  of  some  acute  lowering  illness;  an 
damp  and  cold  climate  or  season.  Anomalous  choreiform  movements  r 
occur  at  any  period  of  life,  in   connection  with  various  organic  cere 
diseases.     Certain  movements  observed  in  children,  and  also  in  adult? 
merely  the  result  of  a  bad  habit,  such  as  frequent  closure  of  the  eyel 
twitching  of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  characterized  by  peculiar  persistent  invoh 
movements  of  various  muscles,  partaking  of  the  character  of  clonic  s 
with  loss  of  control  over  voluntary  actions ;  the  will  appearing  t- 
its  influence  over  the  muscles  diminished,  while  co-ordinating  p 
impaired.  The  complaint  generally  runs  a  definite  course,  though  n 
ble  duration,  the  symptoms  setting  in  gradually,  reaching  their  h 
about  two  or  three  weeks,  at  which  they  remain  for  a  variable  t' 
then  subsiding.     Sometimes,  however,  chorea  remains  as  a  chrc 
dition.     The  first  signs  which  attract  notice  are  that  the  patif 
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restless  and  fidgety,  caunpt  keep  quiet,  jerks  one  of  the  limbs  about  occa- 
sionally, halts  or  drags  one  of  the  legs  in  walking,  makes  grimaces,  per- 
forms various  acts  awkwardly,  or  drops  and  breaks  things.  The  phenomena 
of  the  established  disease  are  very  characteristic.  The  term  "  insanity  of 
the  muscles  "  has  been  well  applied  to  the  absurd,  disorderly,  involuntary 
movements  which  are  observed.  As  a  rule  they  are  moderate  in  inten- 
sity, and  not  painful ;  they  exhibit  great  variety  in  combination,  being  not 
mere  jerks  of  the  muscles,  but  more  like  restless  movements,  indicating 
complex  CO  ordinations,  and  often  conveying  an  idea  of  purpose  or  design. 
The  head  is  moved  about  in  various  directions  ;  the  face  exhibits  all  sorts 
of  ridiculous  smiles,  frowns,  and  grimaces  ;  the  tongue  is  often  thrust  out 
and  coiled,  and  then  withdrawn  again,  or  pushed  into  the  cheek,  or  drawn 
into  the  throat,  as  if  an  attempt  were  being  made  to  swallow  it.  The 
shoulders  are  jerked  up,  and  the  arms  thrown  about,  while  various  fidgety 
movements  are  carried  on  with  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  legs  are  fre- 
quently unaffected,  being  in  all  cases  much  less  disturbed  than  the  arms. 
Rei'piratory  movements  are  infrequent,  jerky,  and  irregular,  the  natural 
relations  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  movements  being  perverted  during 
breathing  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  dry  nervous  cough  or  grunting  sound.  It 
does  not  often  happen  that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  seem  to  be  much 
affected,  but  choreic  patients  are  usually  unable  to  sit  or  lie  quietly  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  rarely  implicated, 
those  of  the  pharynx  never.  Very  commonly  these  involuntary  move- 
•laents  commence  and  are  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other,  or  they 
•^ay  be  entirely  unilateral — hemichorea,  or  even  confined  to  one  limb, 
i'hey  are  much  intensified  by  attention  being  directed  to  them,  as  well  as 
nder  the  influence  of  emotion.  A  strong  effort  of  the  will  or  a  deep 
aspiration  may  temporarily  control  them,  but  they  become  worse  after- 
wards. During  sleep  they  cease,  but  may  be  excited  under  the  influence 
f  dreams. 

The  want  of  control  over  the  voluntary  movements  is  seen  in  every  act 
i^hich  the  patient  performs,  such  as  walking,  holding  out  the  hand,  putting 
.nything  to  the  mouth,  eating  or  drinking,  smiling,  attempting  to  take 
lold  of  or  to  carry  any  object,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  fall  or  is 
hrown  down.  Articulation  is  commonly  indistinct  and  jerky.  Micturi- 
ion  may  be  diflficult  on  account  of  the  jerking  of  certain  muscles.  The 
phincters  are  neyer  affected.  The  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  decided  weak- 
less,  amounting  to  slight  paralysis.  A  sense  of  fatigue  and  nervous  ex- 
laustion  is  usually  experienced,  while  aching  in  the  limbs,  headache,  and 
)ains*in  the  back  are  often  complained  of.  The  expression  seems  to  point 
o  some  degree  of  mental  defect,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  movements 
>f  the  muscles  of  the  face,  though  in  many  cases,  especially  if  the  disease 
8  of  long  duration,  the  intellectual  faculties  become  somewhat  obscured. 
The  general  health  is  almost  always  below  par,  ansemia  being  often  a 
prominent  feature  in  cases  of  chorea.    Temperature  is  normal  unless  the 
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Jisease  is  associated  with  some  pyrexial  coudition.  The  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order  in  many  cases.  The  urine  is  usually  concentrated  at 
first,  contains  excess  of  urea,  and  frequently  deposits  urates  abundantly, 
as  well  as  oxalates  and  phosphates  sometimes.  The  state  of  the  heart  re- 
quires special  consideration.  In  all  cases  of  chorea  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
amine this  organ  every  day,  if  practicable.  A  basic  ansemic  murmur  may 
be  heard,  but  it  is  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  which  must  be  specially 
looked  for.  This  may  be  inorganic,  resulting  from  irregular  muscular 
action  ;  or  organic,  associated  with  valvular  lesion.  The  former  is  distin- 
guished by  its  being  usually  not  very  loud  or  hariih,  though  it  may  be  very 
well  marked,  frequently  by  its  irregularity,  being  heard  at  one  time  and 
not  at  another,  and  by  its  disappearance  as  the  patient  improves.  An  or- 
ganic murmur  is  in  many  instances  evidently  connected  with  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  may 
be  set  up  in  cases  where  there  is  no  obvious  implication  of  the  joints. 
Dr.  Dickinson  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  endocarditis  may  be  the 
consequence  of  chorea,  being  brought  about  by  the  irregular  action  of  the 
heart. 

Cases  of  chorea  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  symptoms  present 
an  extremely  acute  and  aggravated  character,  the  spasmodic  movements 
being  excessively  violent  and  constant,  and  extending  throughout  the 
body.  The  patient  is  unable  to  swallow  or  to  perform  any  voluntary  act, 
and  becomes  greatly  distressed  and  exhausted,  sleep  being  rendered  im- 
possible. Death  ensues  if  the  movements  do  not  abate,  often  preceded  by 
adynamic  symptoms,  delirium,  or  coma,  but  the  intellect  may  be  clear  al- 
most to  the  last.  Two  such  fatal  cases,  occurring  in  girls  about  the  |)erioi' 
of  puberty,  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  i^imilar  attacks  have  been  ol 
served  in  connection  with  parturilion. 

DiACJNOSis. — The  symptoms  of  well-marked  chorea  are  so  characterise 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  and  theref< 
no  special  remarks  need  be  made  on  this  subject. 

Prognoj?is. — Chorea  almost  always  terminates  in  recovery,  except  w 
it  assumes  the  severe  form  alluded  to  above.     No  definite  opinion  a 
duration  should  be  given.     The  circumstances  favorable  to  a  speed 
covery  are  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some  condition  which  is  anienal 
treatment,  that  this  is  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  that  the  pj 
can  be  placed  untfer  proper  sanitary  conditions.     The  danger  of  t^ 
velopment  of  the  cardiac  complication  should  always  be  borne  in 
Chorea  greatly  increases  the  danger  from  acute  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  remedies 
treatment  of  chorea,  as  the  complaint  so  often  tends  towards  spon 
cure.     The  indications  which  should  be  primarily  attended  to  are 
get  rid  of  any  obvious  cause  of  reflex  disturbance.     2.  To  reguh 
fully  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  ma" 
a  free  action  of  the  bowels.     3.  To  improve  the  general  health  au 
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)f  the  blood  by  nutriiious  food  ;  proper  hygienic  conditions ;  change  of 

lir ;  cold  or  tepid  bathing,  or  the  douche,  especially  applied  over  the  back, 

vith  friction  afterwards;  and  the  administration  of  some  preparation  of 

ron,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  anaemic.     Many  cases  do  remarkably 

veil  under  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  especially  the  sesquioxide, 

incture  of  sesquichloride,  ammonio-citrate,  or  carbonate.     A  great  many 

iupposed  specifics  have  been  introduced  for  the  cure  of  chorea,  the  chief  of 

;hese  including  salts  of  zinc,  liquor  arsenicalis,  tincture  of  belladonna,  co- 

lium  juice,  hydrate  of  chloral,  tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  hypophosphites, 

calabar  bean  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  or  tincture,  a  combination  of 

norphia  with  strychnia,  and  chloroform  by  inhalation  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Prom  personal  experience  I  do  not  think  that  any  on^i  of  these  remedies  is 

ipplicable  for  all  cases,  but  one  or  other  of  them  may  be  found  of  service 

n  different  instances.     The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  the  passage  of  a 

slight  constant  galvanic  current  along  this  region,  and  subcutaneous  in- 

ection  of  curare  are  among  other  special  modes  of  treatment  which  have 

3een  advocated.     The  movements  may  often  be  diminished  by  proper  dis- 

jipliue,  and  are  greatly  improved  by  gymnastic  exercises.     When  the  dis- 

:?ase  comes  under  treatment  in  its  very  early  stage,  some  practitioners  be- 

ieve  that  they  can  check  its  course  by  exciting  a  free  action  of  the  skin 

iy  means  of  warm  or  hot-air  baths,  followed  by  saline  medicines,  or  by 

<mall  doses  of  tartar  emetic.    Others  employ  einetics  at  the  outset.    Should 

leep  be  much  disturbed,  some  narcotic  must  be  given.     If  the  movements 

re  very  severe,  it  will   be  well  to  let  the  patient  sleep  on  an  air-bed  or 

?aterbed.      Chorea   complicating   acute   rheumatism    usually  needs   no 

pecial  treatment.     Those  dangerous  cases  in  whifch  the  movements  are 

xtremely  violent  are  but  little  amenable  to  any  treatment.    Inhalation  of 

hloroform,  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  or,  perhaps,  of  curare,  and 

upporting  the  patient,  enemata  being  employed  if  necessary,  seem  to  me 

he  most  reliable  measures  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 
TETAN  US^LOCKJA  W, 

JEtiolooy  and  Pathology. — Though  almost  always  of  traumaiic 
)rigin,  and  therefore  occurring  in  surgical  practice,  a  brief  description  of 
Letanus  is  needed  in  this  work,  as  it  occasionally  comes  under  the  notice 
3f  the  physician  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  resulting  from  a  person  being 
exposed  to  cold  or  wet,  sleeping  on  damp  ground,  or  becoming  chilled 
M^hen  perspiring;  or  attacking  infants  soon  after  birth.     It  is  probably  a 
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functional  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord,  dependent  upon  peripheral  nerve 
irritation,  which  leads  to  reflex  disturbance.  The  condition  of  the  cord 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  undue  excitation,  but  Dr.  Ringer 
and  Mr.  Murrell  have  advanced  the  view  that  it  is  in  a  depressed  state. 
Certain  morbid  appearances  have  been  described  in  the  spinal  cord,  but 
they  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  be  said  to  be  at  all  charac- 
teristic. 

Symptoms. — The  peculiar  features  of  tetanus  are  persistent  tonic  spasm 
or  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with  extremely  painful  paroxysms  of  cramps 
occurring  at  intervals.     The  patient  first  complains  generally  of  pain  and 
stiffness  behind  the  neck,  which  increases  until  the  muscles  of  this  part 
become  fixed,  the  head  being  drawn  back.     Then  trismus  or  lockjaw  sets 
in,  and  swallowing  becomes  difiicult.     Next  the  rigidity  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  finally  all  the  voluntary  muscles  may  become 
involved,  except  those  of  the  hands,  eyeballs,  and  tongue.   They  feel  hard, 
tense,  knotted,  and  rigid.   The  body  is  generally  curved  backwards — opU- 
thotonos ;  but  may  be  rigidly  stretched  out — orthotonos ;  bent  forwards — 
emprodhoionos;  or  laterally — pleurodhotonos.     A  very  painful  feeling  of 
constriction  is  experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  shooting  towards  the  back. 
Soon  paroxysms  of  painful  spasms  commence,  at  first  slight  aud  occurring 
at  long  intervals,  but  becoming  rapidly  more  frequent,  intense,  and  pro- 
longed, so  that  they  are  excited  by  any  slight  disturbance,  such  as  a  touch 
or  a  noise,  or  eveu  come  on  spontaneously,  at  last  being  ^almost  constant. 
During  these  fits  the  patient  experiences  great  distress  and  suffering  ;  the 
muscles  stand  out  and  become  extremely  hard,  and  the  back  is  often  so 
curved  that  only  the  head  and  heels  touch  the  bed ;  the  countenance  present 
the  "  risus  sardouicus,"  and  has  a  peculiar  aged  expression,  combined  wit 
that  of  intense  anguish.     Breathing  is  arrested,  owing  to  the  fixation  ' 
the  respiratory  muscles,  this  causing  an  extreme  feeling  of  oppression  ai 
impending  suffocation,  but  the  act  of  respiration  is  comparatively  free 
the  intervals.     The  voice  is  weak.    During  the  attacks  there  is  much  h 
and  sweating,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small.   Soon  it  beco 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow  anything,  though  often  feeling  y 
hungry  and  thirsty,  while  the  mouth  is  clogged  with  viscid  mucus.    S 
is  entirely  prevented.     There  are  no  head  symptoms,  and  the  intcllec 
mains  undisturbed.     The  pupils  are  dilated.     Cutaneous  sensation  i 
affected,  but  there  is  increased  reflex  excitability.     The  power  ove 
sphincters  is  retained  ;  constipation  is  generally  present,  and  micturit 
often  diflScult.     Death  is  a  very  frequent  termination,  either  from  ? 
or  gradual  apnoca;  from  asthenia,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  an* 
of  support ;  or  from  both  causes  combined.     The  temperature  ir 
cases  rises  to  a  very  high  degree  before  death,  and  continues  to 
after  death.     Recovery  occasionally  takes  place,  but  convalescence 
slow.   Temporary  remissions  not  uncommonly  occur,  which  are  ap 
lead  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.     Tetanus  now  and  then  assumes  a  s 
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ironic  course.     It  is  usually  less  acute  in  its  progress  when  idiopathic 
an  when  traumatic. 

Diagnosis. — Strychnine  poisoning  is  the  chief  condition  with  which 
tanus  is  likely  to  be  confounded ;  for  their  distinctions  reference  must  be 
ade  to  toxicological  works.  The  complaint  might  possibly  be  mistaken 
r  hydrophobia,  for  acute  spinal  meningitis,  or  for  certain  cases  of  hysteria. 
PROGNasis  is  extremely  grave,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
•eviously  stated,  but  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 
Treatment. — The  only  measures  which  seem  to  me  of  any  service  in 
iopathic  tetanus  are  to  use  warm,  vapor,  or  hot-air  baths  freely  ;  to  ad- 
inister  subcutaneous  injections,  either  of  morphia,  curare,  or  nicotin; 
relieve  the  spasms  by  inhalation  of  chloroform ;  and  to  support  the- 
itient  by  means  of  liquid  nourishment  and  stimulants,  administered  in  the 
rm  of  euemata  when  they  cannot  be  swallowed.  All  sources  of  disturb- 
ice  must  be  removed,  and  the  patient  kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  appli- 
ition  of  ice  to  the  spine  has  been  recommended,  but  in  one  case  which 
,me  under  my  observation  no  good  effects  whatever  resulted  from  its  em- 
oyment. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 


ALCOHOLISM. 


JEtiology. — The  injurious  effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  the 
)use  of  alcohol  are  but  too  well  known.  They  are  the  result  of  its  direct 
ritant  action  ;  of  its  influence  on  the  vasomotor  nerves ;  of  the  circulation 
'its  own  poisonous  elements,  or  of  those  derived  from  its  decomposition, 
trough  the  various  organs  and  tissues;  and  of  its  interference  with  tissue 
etamorphosis,  oxygenation,  and  nutrition.  The  exact  effects  will  depend 
1  the  nature,  quantity,  and  the  strength  of  the  stimulant  indulged  in. 
3irits  do  by  far  the  greatest  harm,  especially  when  taken  in  frequent 
'ams,  strong,  and  on  an  empty  stomach.  Alcoholism  is  most  frequent  in 
ales,  and  in  those  who  from  their  occupation  are  exposed  to  intemper- 
ice,  such  as  draymen,  potmen,  or  cabmen,  or  whose  calling  is  a  lonely 
'  a  sedentary  one.  It  is  also  predisposed  to  by  various  conditions  which 
ipress  the  nervous  energy,  such  as  working  or  sleeping  in  a  hot  and 
tiated  atmosphere,  excessve  mental  work,  anxiety  or  worry,  or  excessive 
mery.  Persons  who  suffTer  severe  pain  and  hysterical  individuals  are 
iry  likely  subjects  to  drink  to  excess.  In  not  a  few  instances  there  seems 
be  a  hereditary  tendency  to  alcoholism,  or  to  some  neurosis,  such  as 
>ilepsy  or  mania. 
Symptoms. — Cases  of  alcoholism  may  be  included  under  the  fbllowim 
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groups  :  1.  Acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  2.  Delirium  tremens.  3.  Chronic  alcoholism.  4.  Acute  mawia, 
in  which  the  patient  is  extremely  violent  and  dangerous,  and  has  a  fixed 
delusion.  5.  Acute  melancholia,  with  suicidal  tendency.  6.  Oinomanifi, 
where  there  is  a  constant  craving  for  drink,  which  breaks  out  at  intervals 
into  an  uncontrollable  propensity,  the  moral  sense  being  entirely  dead- 
ened, so  that  the  subjects  of  this  condition  will  do  anything  in  order  to 
obtain  drink.  Only  delirium  tremenjs  and  chronic  alcoholism  can  be  spe- 
cially considered  here. 

Delirium  Tremens. — This  condition  may  come  on  under  the  following 
circumstances:  1.  From  mere  excessive  drinking* in  a  temperate  person. 
2.  An  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  drink  freely  gets  very  drunk.  3. 
A  habitual  tippler,  who  without  being  actually  drunk  is  always  more  or 
less  fuddled  from  saturation  with  alcohol,  experiences  some  slight  dis- 
turbance, especially  of  a  traumatic  kind  ;  or  delirium  tremens  may  arise 
in  such  person  even  without  any  apparent  cause.  4.  From  deprivation  of 
proper  food,  with  moderate  indulgence  in  stimulants.  5.  In  consequence 
of  suddenly  cutting  off  the  supply  of  stimulants  from  an  individual  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  drink  freely,  especially  if  old  or  debilitated.  6. 
As  the  result  of  inhalation  of  fumes  from  a  distillery,  it  is  said  (?).  Most 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  follow  abuse  of  spirits. 

Generally  delirium  tremens  is  preceded  by  premonitory  indications, 
especially  disturbed  sleep  or  absolute  insomnia,  general  discomfort  and 
feebleness,  agitation  and  tremulousness,  mental  confusion  and  inability  to 
fix  the  attention,  timidity  and  lowness  of  spirits.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
commonly  disordered,  as  evidenced  by  anorexia,  foul  tongue  and  breath, 
unpleasant  taste,  and  constipation  with  unhealthy  stools. 

The  actual  symptoms  of  delirium   tremens  are  usually  very  character- 
istic.    The  patient  is  either  quite  sleepless,  or  only  obtains  short  uneasy 
dozes.     The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  general  confusion,  restlessness,  and  ex- 
citement, and  though   it  ujay  be  possible  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
patient  for  a  moment,  and  to  obtain  a  sensible  answer  to  a  question,  he 
speedily  wanders  off  and  talks  ramblingly  and  incoherently,  there  being 
a  kind  of  busy  delirium.     A  variety  of  mental  delusions,  illusion^?,  and 
hallucinations  usually  exist,  the  patient  fancying  he  sees  or  hears  all  sorts 
of  objects  and  sounds,  often  of  a  hideous  character;  or  distorting  in   his 
imagination  what  he  does  see  and  hear  into  strange  and  horrible  forms 
and  noises.     These  delusions  are  generally  transient  and  changeable,  but 
occasionally  the  patient  fixes  upon  one,  and  rea.sons  about  it.     Further, 
the  mental  condition  is  one  of  combined  irritability,  marked  cowanlice, 
sense  of  dread,  and  suspicion.     The  patient  has  an  anxious,  wanderiug 
expression,  and  looks  upon  everybody  around  with  terror  and  distrust, 
imagining  that  they  are  trying  to  poisou  or  otherwise  injure  him  ;  or  fears 
lest  he  may  do  an  injury  to  himself,  and  has  a  great  sense  of  alarm  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen.     These  feelings  may  culminate  in  fits  of  violeot 
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lania,  attended  with  extreme  muscular  effort  and  a  wild  expression,  the 
atient  trying  to  injure  those  around,  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  or  to  do 
arious  other  acts  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  some  imaginary  enemy, 
i'here  is  usually  no  complaint  with  reference  to  the  head.  Creeping  sen- 
ations  over  the  skin  and  other  parsesthesise  are  common,  and  the  patient 
ften  fancies  he  sees  or  feels  horrible  insects  crawling  over  him.  The 
»rominent  symptoms  connected  with  the  muscular  system  are  restless- 
less,  carphology,  and  general  tremors,  the  latter  being  especially  ob- 
erved  in  the  hands  and  tongue.  After  fits  of  violence  the  patient  is 
auch  exhausted  and  prostrated.  The  pupils  are  generally  dilated  and 
luggish. 

The  important  extrinsic  symptoms  in  delirium  tremens  are  profuse  per- 
piration  without  fever,  the  sweat  having  often  a  very  disagreeable  smell, 
he  skin  feeling  moist  and  clammy,  especially  that  of  the  palms,  or  being 
ven  drenched  ;  a  weak,  large  and  soft,  or  small  and  frequent  pulse,  the 
phygmographic  tracing  often  exhibiting  marked  dicrotism  ;  and  disorder 
>f  the  alimentary  canal,  as  indicated  by  foulness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
vhich  are  covered  with  sticky  mucus,  peculiarly  unpleasant  breath,  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite,  much  thirst,  nausea,  but  rarely  vomiting,  and  con- 
^ipation  with  offensive  stools;  the  urine  is  sometimes  much  diminished  in 
antity,  and  is  deficient  in  phosphates  and  urea,  but  often  deposits  urates 
standing. 

Recovery  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  restoration  of  sleep,  but  this  by 
means  necessarily  leads  to  a  favorable  termination.  In  fatal  cases 
3hoid  symptoms  frequently  set  in,  with  a  dry  brown  tongue,  sordes  on 
3  teeth,  and  low  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  muttering  delirium, 
ileptiform  convulsions,  and  coma.  Pneumonia  or  some  other  inflam- 
itory  complication  may  arise.  Sometimes  death  results  from  sudden 
[lapse. 

Chronic  AlcoJiolism, — Various  grades  of  this  condition  are  to  be  con- 
intly  seen,  especially  in  hospital  practice.  A  very  able  description  of 
3  phenomena  observed  has  been  given  by  Anstie.  The  ordinary  signs 
ly  be  summed  upas  follows:  1.  Nervous  phenomena.  These  include 
iscular  restlessness  and  fidgetiness,  culminating  in  tremors,  beginning 
the  limbs,  at  first  slight  and  controlled  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  but 
^rwards  becoming  more  marked  and  constant,  being  worse  in  the  moru- 
^,  and  then  diminished  by  food  and  drink ;  insomnia,  or  very  disturbed 
d  unrefreshing  sleep  with  horrible  dreams ;  diffused  dull  pain  or  heavi- 
9S  in  the  head,  and  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo ;  disorder  of  the  special 
ises,  as  evidenced  by  photopsia  or  muscse  volitantes,  and  noises  in  the 
re ;  mental  disturbance,  indicated  in  the  early  period  by  mental  dis- 
ietude,  uncertainty  of  purpose  and  inability  to  fix  the  attention  upon 
ything,  indecision  of  character,  a  vague  sense  of  dread,  or  fits  of  violent 
nper ;  later  on  by  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  some  cases 
ry  marked,  the  patient  having  horrible  visions  or  delusions  as  to  people 
27 
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plotting  his  ruin,  and  exhibiting  great  cowardice  with  loss  of  moral  power, 
and  a  particular  tendency  to  tell  falsehoods  about  drink ;  impairment  of 
muscular  co-ordination,  which  explains  the  sensation  sometimes  experi- 
enced by  the  patient,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  down  a  precipice  wheo 
walking  on  firm  ground.  2.  General  appearance.  The  signs  coming  under 
this  head  are  more  or  less  obesity  or  emaciation,  the  former  being  chiefly 
observed  in  beer-drinkers,  the  latter,  which  may  be  extreme,  in  spirit- 
drinkers;  flabbiness  or  a  bloated  aspect  of  the  features,  with  red  and 
watery  eyes,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  from  fat  and  jaundice,  and  of^eji 
redness  of  the  face  with  enlarged  vessels,  especially  about  the  oose  and 
cheeks,  or  acne.  3.  Disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  indicated  by  total 
anorexia  or  disgust  for  food,  especially  in  the  mornings,  the  patient  often 
making  this  an  excuse  for  taking  stimulants,  in  order  to  "  keep  up  "  the 
system  ;  thick  dirty  furring  of  the  tongue  as  a  rule,  but  not  always ;  dry- 
ness and  cracking  of  the  lips  ;  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  ;  peculiar  and  dis- 
gusting foulness  of  the  breath  ;  severe  morning  nausea  or  actual  sickness; 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  with  fetid  stools ;  and  occasionally  serious  hiem- 
orrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels.  4.  Symptoms  due  to  organic  visceral 
changes  and  to  degenerations.  These  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
chapters,  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  influence  of  alcohol  in  their  production.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  direct  efl^ect  of  strong  spirits  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the  stomach,  these  inducing 
congestion,  chronic  inflammation,  fibroid  changes,  and  glandular  degen- 
eration ;  or  that  alcoholic  abuse  tends  to  lead  to  fibroid  and  fatty  degen- 
eration, with  atrophy  of  various  organs  and  tissues,  including  the  nerve- 
centres. 

In  very  advanced  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  still  more  grave  nervous 
symptoms  are  met  with,  such  as  aKsolute  dementia,  marked  sensory 
paralysis  in  different  parts,  extreme  muscular  trembling  simulating 
paralysis  agitans,  general  muscular  weakness,  paralysis  or  ataxia,  epilep- 
tiform attacks,  or  finally  coma.  Such  phenomena  are  necessarily  attended 
with  serious  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system. 

DiAONasis. — Delirium  tremens  has  to  be  mainly  distinguished  from 
acute  mania  or  meningitis.  The  history  of  the  patient,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  affection  occurs ;  the  characters  of  the  nervous 
and  extrinsic  symptoms  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  ^%edi  delusion,  generally 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sometimes  acute  alcoholism 
closely  simulates  low  fevers.  Chronic  alcoholism  should  always  he  sus- 
pected if  any  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  complained  of,  not  forgetting 
digestive  disorders,  but  especially  should  there  be  morning  sickness,  insom- 
nia, fidgetinesss  or  tremors,  mental  restlessness,  or  disturbance  of  the 
special  senses.  Close  inquiry  is  often  needed  in  order  to  elicit  a  bistonr 
of  intemperance  in  these  cases,  many  patients  trying  to  conceal  their  evil 
habits  in  every  possible  way.    Anstie  enumerates  the  following  nerrooi 
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iiseases  as  being  particularly  liable  to  be  simulated  by  chronic  alcoholism, 
<riz.,  commencing  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  paralysis  agitans,  lead- 
poisoning,  locomotor  ataxy,  softening  of  the  brain  or  cord,  epilepsy, 
senile  dementia,  hysteria,  and  the  nervous  malaise  associated  with  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia. 

Prognosis. — Delirium  tremens  usually  terminates  favorably.  The  chief 
.infavorable  circumstances  are  :  A  history  of  chronic  indulgence  in  excess 
)f  alcohol,  so  that  the  system  is  more  or  less  saturated  ;  the  patient  being 
idvanced  in  years,  enfeebled  in  constitution,  or  suffering  from  organic  vis- 
ceral disease,  especially  disease  of  the  kidneys;  a  history  of  previous 
ittacks,  particularly  if  they  have  been  numerous;  difficulty  in  getting 
lourishment  into  the  system,  either  from  the  patient  refusing  food,  or  fnim 
issimilation  being  impaired  ;  inability  to  procure  sleep  before  the  patient  is 
much  exhausted;  an  unfavorable  condition  of  the  pulse,  as  evidenced  by 
:he  sphygmograph  ;  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  or  low  nervous  symptoms  ; 
md  the  development  of  inflammatory  complications,  especially  pneumonia, 
fn  the  early  period  chronic  alcoholism  can  always  be  cured  if  patients  will 
£eep  away  from  drink,  but  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them 
o  do  this.  When  serious  nervous  symptoms  have  become  developed,  there 
^  but  little  hope  of  improvement. 

Treatment. — Delirium  Tretnens. — 1.  In  treating  delirium  tremens,  the 
it  obje(!t  aimed  at  should  be  to  withdraw  or  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  all 
ms  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  but  especially  of 
rits  and  wine.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  has  been  found  that  no 
rm  whatever  results  from  cutting  off  stimulants  completely,  especially 
young  patients,  and  in  first  attacks ;  in  others  they  must  be  moderated 
much  as  possible,  being  chiefly  needed  if  the  patient  is  a  habitual 
inkard,  old,  or  feeble,  or  if  there  are  signs  of  adynamia.  It  is  well  to 
?p  to  malt  liquors,  if  it  can  be  managed,  but  brandy  may  be  required, 
the  same  time  it  is  highly  important  to  introduce  as  much  nourishment 
possible  into  the  system.  Strong  beef  tea,  beef  juice,  hot  soups,  milk, 
5s  beaten  up,  and  other  forms  of  nutritious  food  which  are  readily  assimi- 
ed,  must  be  given  at  frequent  intervals,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  If 
)  patient  refuses  food,  white  of  egg  mixed  with  iced  water  is  useful,  and 
trient  enemata  must  be  regularly  employed.  In  the  treatment  of  strong 
Jents,  especially  if  they  are  young  and  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  has 
in  taken,  a  brisk  watery  purgative  is  decidedly  beneficial  at  the  outset, 
t  this  is  not  advisable  in  all  cases. 

2.  The  next  indication  is  to  endeavor  to  procure  sleep  before  the  patient 
exhausted.  For  this  purpose  certain  drugs  are  most  useful  when  em- 
►yed  in  moderate  doses,  especially  opium  or  morphia,  the  latter  being 
It  introduced  by  hypodermic  injection  (gr.  i  to  i)  ;  hydrate  of  chloral 
•.XX  every  hour  or  two) ;  bromide  of  potassium  (gr.  xx  every  two 
jrs) ;  and  extract  or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica.  As  a  general  rule  I 
ite  agree  with  Anstie  and  others  in  opposing  the  notion  that  *' patients 
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in  delirium  tremens  require  to  be  narcotized  into  a  state  of  repose,"  but  I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  only  chance  of  recovery  seemed  to  be  in 
procuring  sleep  at  any  risk,  and  where  the  administration  of  considerable 
doses  of  morphia,  combined  with  abundant  nourishment,  proved,  I  believe, 
the  means  of  saving  life.  Other  remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
delirium  tremens  are  tincture  of  digitalis  in  large  doses  (3ij  to  3j  every 
four  hours),  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey ;  capsicum,  in 
the  form  of  powder  or  tincture  in  full  doses ;  tartar  emetic  in  sthenic  cases 
attended  with  wild  delirium  ;  and  chloroform,  either  by  inhalation  or  in- 
ternally. Chloroform  inhalation  carefully  employed  may  be  decidedly 
serviceable  sometimes. 

3.  Symptoms  oflen  require  attention  in  acute  alcoholism,  especially 
vomiting.  Should  there  be  adynamic  signs,  stwmlanta  must  be  given,  such 
as  ammonia,  ether,  musk,  or  camphor,  along  with  brandy.  Complieaiioni 
may  also  call  for  interference,  particularly  pneumonia,  which  always  needs 
a  supporting  treatment  in  these  cases.  A  patient  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  well- ventilated  room,  kept 
perfectly  quiet  and  apart  from  friends,  only  one  or  two  trained  attendants 
being  permitted  to  be  present,  according  as  the  patient  is  peaceable  or 
violent,  treated  kindly  but  with  firmness,  and  constantly  watched,  lest  he 
should  injure  himself.  Mechanical  restraint,  such  as  that  by  means  of  the 
strait- waistcoat,  is  but  rarely  admissible,  though  it  is  needed  now  and 
then  in  cases  of  extreme  violence. 

Chronic  Alcoholism. — In  treating  chronic  alcoholism,  there  should  in 
most  cases  be  no  hesitation  in  forbidding  stimulants  entirely,  but  especially 
spirits  or  wine.     It  is  oflen,  however,  difficult  to  persuade  patients  to  carry 
out  this  advice.     A  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  or  stout  along  with  food  may 
be  useful  in  some  instances,  and  Anstie  recommended  the  latter  at  night 
in  order  to  procure  sleep.     It  is  most  important  to  induce  the  patient  to 
take  nourishment,  and  as  there  is  generally  a  great  distaste  for  food  small 
quantities  of  milk,  concentrated  beef  tea,  soups,  or  meat  juices  should  be 
given  at  frequent  intervals.     It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  soon  the  appe- 
tite returns  in  many  of  these  cases  when  the  intemperate  habits  are  relin- 
quished.   If  there  is  much  sickness,  an  effervescent  mixture  noay  be  given, 
or  soda-water  with  milk.     I  have  found  a  mixture  containing  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  infusion  of  gentian  and  hydrocyanic 
acid — 'IRiij-iv,  very  serviceable  in  many  cases.     Anstie  recommended  one 
or  two  grains  of  quinine  twice  or  thrice  daily.     Marcet  found  oxide  of  zinc 
useful,  beginning  with  gr.  ij  twice  daily,  and  gradually  increasing  the  doee. 
Others  have  much  faith  in  tincture  of  capsicum.     If  there  is  aiuch  restless- 
ness and  sleeplessness,  a  full  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  at  uight  will 
generally  procure  sleep,  or  this  drug  may  be  given  more  frequently  if 
necessary.    Some  practitionei^s  prefer  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  extract  of  cannabis  indica,  or  a  full  dose  of  sulphuric 
ether.     Baths  are  often  serviceable  in  chronic  alcoholism ;  and  rest  fron 
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t>ccupatioD,  with  change  of  air,  aids  recovery  materially.     The  bowels 
\hould  be  kept  well  opened. 

In  advanced  cases  the  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the  promi- 
nent symptoms  present.  Anstie  found  the  long-continued  use  of  good  doses 
)f  cod-liver  oil  most  beneficial,  with  hypophosphiteof  soda  or  lime  if  there 
8  commencing  paralysis  of  sensation,  bromide  of  potassium  should  there 
je  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  very  minute  doses  of  strychnine  when 
marked  muscular  tremor  is  observed. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

ON  CEBTAIN  FORMS  OF  METALLIC  POISONING. 

L  Lead-poisoning — Saturnism. 

-Etiology. — The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  most  important 
in  connection  with  certain  occupations  in  which  this  metal  is  used,  saturn- 
ism being  especially  common  among  painters,  plumbers,  and  workers  in 
white  lead.     Sometimes  it  acts  as  a  poison  through  being  taken  in  water 
kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  in  cider,  in  adulterated  articles,  or  medicinally ; 
or  it  may  be  inhaled  in  fresh  paint ;  or  now  and  then  it  gains  access  into 
^  body  in  curious  ways,  as  from  using  adulterated  snuff,  or  rubbing  the 
itment  into  the  skin.     As  a  rule  the  metal  is  either  swallowed  or  inhaled, 
d  enters  the  system  by  both  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  lungs.     It 
comes  in  time  deposited  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  but  especially 
the  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve-centres,  impairing  their  nutrition,  the 
iscles  becoming  the  seat  of  marked  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy. 
Symptoms. — Certain  objective  appearances  are  usually  very  obvious  in 
anection  with  chronic  saturnism,  viz.,  the  so-called  blue  line  on  the  gums 
their  junction  with  the  teeth  ;  a  dirty  brown  or  black  incrustation  of 
e  latter,  if  they  are  not  cleaned,  with  rapid  tendency  to  decay ;  more  or 
a  emaciation,  with  a  dry  harsh  skin,  and  a  peculiar  sallow,  pale,  or  yel- 
ivish  tint  of  countenance,  with  yellowness  of  the  conjunctivae.  The  breath 
generally  offensive,  and  a  sweetish  taste  is  frequently  experienced.     In 
fne  cases  the  pulse  is  very  infrequent  and  slow.    The  prominent  clin- 
il   phenomena  which   may  be  associated  with  lead -poisoning  may  be 
Dfimed   up  thus :  1.  Lead  colic,  having  the  characters  of  more  or  less 
vere  intestinal  colic,  accompanied  usually  with  a  retracted  abdomen; 
solute  constipation ;  nausea  and  vomiting ;  eructations ;  and  hiccough. 
Disorders  of  sensation,  such  as  hypersesthesia  or  hypsosthesia  of  different 
,rts,  numbness,  formication,  neuralgic  pains,  aching  in  the  limbe  and 
ints,  and  headache.    3.  AmauroM^  either  siiigle  or  doable,  usually  aaao- 
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ciated  with  other  grave  nervous  symptoms,  and  accompanied  with  changes 
visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  4.  Motor  disturbance,  in  the  way  of 
tremors,  epileptiform  convulsions,  or  local  paralysis.  The  most  common 
and  important  variety  of  paralysis  is  that  of  the  extensors  and  supinators 
of  the  forearm,  giving  rise  to  wrist-drop;  the  upper  limbs  are,  however, 
often  affected  more  or  less  throu^^hout,  and  the  legs  also  in  many  cases,  as 
well  as  the  muscles  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  As  a  rule  both  forearms 
are  implicated,  but  not  equally.  The  muscles  are  generally  considerably 
wasted,  giving  rise  to  a  depression  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  those 
of  the  hands  may  also  be  much  atrophied,  so  as  to  make  them  assume  the 
crowfoot  shape.  Sometimes  they  are  strougly  closed,  as  if  the  flexor  mus- 
cles were  rigid.  The  condition  of  electric  contractility  and  sensibility  has 
been  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  The  predisposing  influence  of  lead 
in  the  system  with  reference  to  gout  has  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
that  disease. 

Treatment. — Preventive  measures  are  most  important  in  the  case  of 
those  working  with  lead.  They  should  be  very  particular  as  to  cleanliness, 
especially  in  washing  their  hands  and  cleaning  their  nails  before  eating, 
and  in  cleansing  their  lips  and  teeth.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
against  inhaling  particles  of  lead.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  metal  is 
often  introduced  during  meals,  and  the  practice  of  taking  a  small  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  water  at  these  times  may  be  useful,  as  this 
would  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  any  lead  entering  the  stomach. 
The  bowels  must  always  be  kept  well  opened.  If  there  is  any  lead  in  the 
system,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  from  time  to  time.  Lead  colic 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  forms  of  intestinal  colic.  The 
great  remedy  for  getting  the  metal  out  of  the  system,  which  is  the  main 
object  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  cases,  is  iodide  of  potassium,  a  soluble  iodide 
of  lead  being  formed,  which  passes  away  in  the  urine  and  other  excretions. 
It  must  be  given  for  a  long  time.  Sulphur  baths  are  also  said  to  be  use- 
ful. Paralysis,  neuralgic  pains,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  principles  previously  laid  down. 

II.  Mercurial  Poisoning. 

Individuals  who  work  with  mercury  are  liable  to  peculiar  treraors  fmra 
the  inhalation  of  this  metal,  and  these  have  also  occasionally  followed  its 
medicinal  employment.  There  are  the  usual  signs  of  mercurializatioii  in 
connection  with  the  mouth  and  general  system.  The  tremors  almost 
always  begin  in  the  upper  limbs,  being  accompanied  with  numbness  or 
formication  and  pains  in  the  joints,  but  may  afterwards  extend  tu  the  legs, 
trunk,  face,  tongue,  and  respiratory  muscles,  in  short,  to  all  the  muscles 
except  those  of  the  eyeballs.  At  first  the  movements  are  but  slight,  but 
afterwards  they  increase  so  as  to  become  spasmodic  or  convulsive,  voloii- 
tary  acts  being  performed  in  a  violently  jerking  or  spasmodic  roanner. 
They  are  greatly  increased  by  any  mental  excitement.    Finally  more  or 
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ess  trembliug  becomes  coDstaDt,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  quite  helpless 
IS  to  voluntary  movements,  speech  and  breathing  being  also  gravely 
iffected.  In  most  cases  the  tremors  subside  if  the  patient  is  supported  in 
i  sitting  or  recumbent  posture,  and  they  also  cease  during  sleep.  Stimu- 
lants diminish  them  temporarily,  but  they  are  worse  afterwards.  The 
tremulous  muscles  are  decidedly  weak.  In  very  advanced  cases  serious 
Dcrvous  symptoms  arise,  such  as  sleeplessness,  delirium,  coma,  or  epilepti- 
form convulsions. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  any  of  the  symptoms  described  appear,  the 
patient  should  immediately  give  up  his  occupation  for  a  time.  For  the 
elimination  of  the  mercury  from  the  system,  the  chief  remedies  are  warm, 
vapor,  or  sulphur  baths,  sulphur  or  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  and 
purgatives.  Medicinal  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  may  also  be  employed. 
For  the  nervous  symptoms  quinine,  iron,  opium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
galvanism  are  recommended. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

SUNSTROKE— IN  SOL  ATION-'-COUP  BE  SOLEIL. 

-^TiOLOOY. — Long-continued  exposure  to  the  direct  and  powerful  heat 
the  sun  often  gives  rise  to  grave  nervous  symptoms.  These  are  chiefly 
et  with  in  soldiers,  and  of  course  cases  of  sunstroke  are  by  far  most  fre- 
lent  in  tropical  climates,  but  several  have  occurred  in  this  country  during 
te  years.  There  are  certain  powerful  predv<posing  causes^  viz.,  wearing 
iavy  or  tight  clothing  and  accoutrements ;  physical  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
)n  ;  the  state  of  system  induced  by  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation; 
id  deficiency  ^f  drinking-water.  Most  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  a 
oist  atmosphere  is  worse  than  a  dry  one.  The  immediate  cause  of  sun- 
roke  is  believed  to  be  interference  with  evaporation  and.  radiation  from 
e  skin,  so  that  the  blood  gets  overheated,  aiid  thus  exerts  an  injurious 
id  depressing  eflTect  upon  the  nerve-centres. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  only  post  mortem  appearances  which 
ive  been  observed  in  cases  of  sunstroke  are  fluidity  of  the  blood,  some 
mgestion  of  the  brain  generally,  and  extreme  pulmonary  congestion, 
ith  distension  of  the  right  heart. 

Symptoms. — Generally  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  viz.,  great  heat 
Qd  dryness  of  the  skin,  with  a  subjective  feeling  of  burning  or  stinging, 
le  temperature  being  often  hyperpyrexial ;  marked  debility  and  sense  of 
chaustion  ;  thirst  and  nausea;  vertigo,  but  not  oflen  headache;  conjunc- 
val  redness;  frequent  desire  to  micturate;  and  sometimes  delirium  or 
elusions.   Dr.  Muirhead  describes  three  varieties  of  sunstroke,  as  regards 
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the  actual  attack,  named  respectively  cardiac,  cerebro-spinal,  and  mixed. 
In  the  first  there  is  sudden  syncope,  oAen  terminating  in  speedy  death. 
The  cerebro-spinal  form  is  characterized  by  coma  ;  hurried,  labored,  noisy, 
or  stertorous  breathing;  contracted  and  immovable  pupils  ;  reddened  cud- 
junctivse ;  convulsions  in  many  cases;  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with 
a  very  rapid,  and  in  a  short  time  a  feeble,  compressible,  and  irregular 
pulse.  The  temperature  may  reach  112^  or  more,  and  continues  to  rise 
after  death  in  fatal  cases.  Should  recovery  take  place,  sequelae  are  liable 
to  remain  behind,  such  as  constant  headache,  mental  disturbance,  chorei- 
form movements,  or  a  tendency  to  epileptiform  attacks. 

Treatment. — Attention  should  be  at  once  paid  to  any  premonitory 
symptoms  of  sunstroke.  As  a  rule  the  great  remedy  is  the  assiduous 
use  of  the  cold  douche  over  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  many  repetitions 
of  which  may  be  required,  but  care  is  necessary  in  its  employment  It 
helps  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  to  restore  the  breathing.  The  wet 
sheet  with  constant  fanning,  enemata  of  iced  water,  and  application  uf 
ice  to  the  shaven  head  and  spine  are  also  recommended.  Subcutaneous 
injection  of  quinine  has  been  found  useful  in  some  cases.  The  patient 
should  drink  iced  water  freely  if  he  is  conscious.  If  coma  persists,  a 
blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  the  shaven  scalp.  The 
bowels  should  be  freely  o|)ened  by  enemata.  The  patient  must  be  prop- 
erly supported  by  nutriment  and  stimulants,  and  medicinal  stimulants 
may  be  useful,  especially  in  syncopal  cases.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  is 
recommended  for  the  relief  of  severe  convulsions. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

ACUTE  CEREBRAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

I.  Simple  or  Primary  Meningitis. 

^TiOLO(4Y. — The  exciting  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are:    1.  . 
injury  to  the  membranes,  especially  from  fracture  of  the  skull.     2.  / 
of  the  cranial  hones,  particularly  of  the  temporal  in  connection  wi 
affections.     3.  Prolonged  direct  exposure  to  the  sun,     4.  Excessive 
labor,     5.  Erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face.     6.  Local  irritation  fr 
ventitious  growths,  etc.     7.  It  is  said,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
tain  acute  exanthemata  in  rare  instances.    9.  Sudden  disappearance  o 
cutaneoiis  eruptions  (?).     Inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membraur 
a  part  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  may  result  from  extension  uf 
spinal  meningitis.    The  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  ma 
A  hot  climate  and  season  ;  undue  mental  work,  especially  if  coml 
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loss  of  sleep ;  a  weak  and  exhausted  conditioD  of  the  system,  from  previous 
illness  or  any  other  cause ;  intemperate  habits ;  and  the  presence  of  Bright's 
disease,  are  regarded  as  predisposing  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  a  rule  acute  simple  meningitis  involves 
the  membranes  extensively,  but  is  most  marked  over  the  convexity  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.     It  may,  however,  be  localized,  or  be  evident 
chiefly  or  solely  about  the  base.     When  the  dura  mater  is  affected,  which 
usually  results  from  injury  or  bone  disease,  the  inflammation  is  localized, 
and  the  membrane  may  be  softened  and  thickened,  reddened,  black  and 
sloughy,  or  unusually  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  occasionally 
exudation  or  pus  collects  between  it  and  the  bone,  and  if  pus  forms,  it  is 
apt  to  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  to  escape  into  the  arachnoid  cavity. 
Sometimes  also  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  venous  sinuses,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus,  which  may  soften  into  a  purulent-looking  fluid, 
and  give  rise  to  embolism  and  blood-poisoning.     Generally  in  cases  of 
meningitis  the  cerebral  arachnoid  appears  dry  and   parchment-like,  and 
more  or  less  opalescent  or  opaque;  sometimes  it  presents  over  its  surface 
a  thin  layer  of  exudation  or  pus.     The  pia  mater  is  extremely  red  and  vas- 
cular, more  so  in  some  parts  than  others,  while  frequently  small  extrava- 
sations are  observed  with  patches  of  opacity  around.     In  the  early  period 
a  small  quantity  of  serum,  clear  or  more  generally  turbid  and  flocculent, 
^nd  sometimes  bloodstained,  is  seen  in  the  arachnoid  sac  and  in  the  meshes 
r  the  pia  mater.     More  commonly  there  is  little  or  no  fluid,  but  a  soft 
ellowish  opaque  exudation,  often  more  or  less  purulent-looking,  covers 
le  surface,  being  particularly  abuudant  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolu- 
ons  and  along  the  course  of  the  larger  vessels.     When  the  inflammation 
fleets  the  base,  the  exudation  involves  some  of  the  cranial  nerves.     The 
rain   frequently  presents  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  superficial 
lyer  of  its  gray  matter,  especially  in  prolonged  cases,  indicated  by  redness, 
oftening,  and  adhesion  to  the  pia  mater.     The  ventricles  are  normal 
1  many  cases,  but  may  contain  excess  of  serum  or  pus,  or  their  walls  may 
•e  covered  with  exudation. 

Symptoms. — Acute  meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  pre?no?i?7ory  symp- 
oms,  such  as  increasing  headache  or  a  sense  of  heaviness ;  vertigo ;  dis- 
urbances  of  general  sensation  or  of  the  special  senses ;  irritability,  with  a 
eeling  of  depression  and  restlessness;  or  sickness.  The  immediate  attack 
3  in  most  cases  ushered  in  by  a  marked  rigor  or  feeling  of  chilliness, 
peedily  followed  by  pyrexia  and  severe  headache,  with  cerebral  vomiting, 
'n  exceptional  instances  the  first  symptoms  are  epileptiform  convulsions, 
lemiplegia,  aphasia,  or  stupor  ending  in  coma.  The  clinical  phenomena 
>f  the  established  disease  are  divided  into  certain  stages,  as  follows : 

I.  Singe  of  Excitement — At  this  time  the  symptoms  may  be  arranged 
;hus :  a.  Local,  Intense  and  constant  headache,  in  most  cases  chiefly 
Tontal,  of  a  tight  or  binding  character,  with  sudden  darting  or  plunging 
exacerbations,  which  may  be  so  violent  as  to  elicit  sharp  cries  or  shrieks, 
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the  pain  beiug  increased  by  any  slight  disturbanoe,  such  as  movement, 
noise,  or  light ;  marked  vertigo;  great  heat  of  head,  with  flushing  or  al- 
ternate flushing  and  pallor  of  the  face,  and  conjunctival  injection,  b.  Men- 
tal, Great  irritability  and  unwillingness  to  be  disturbed,  with  sleepless- 
ness, culminating  speedily  in  delirium,  almost  always  of  an  active  char- 
acter, not  uncommonly  being  almost  maniacal,  the  expression  being  wild, 
staring,  and  savage,  or  sometimes  indicating  great  terror,  and  the  patient 
shrieking  and  gesticulating,  or  being  very  violent.  Occasionally  the  de- 
lirium is  more  of  a  muttering  kind.  c.  Sensorial.  General  hypenesthesia ; 
tingling  or  formication  in  various  parts  ;  diplopia  or  dim  vision,  marked 
photophobia,  photopsia,  or  muscae  volitantes ;  tinnitus  aurium,  and  undue 
sensibility  to  sound,  d.  Motor.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation ;  twitch- 
ings  or  spasmodic  movements  in  various  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  limbs,  either  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  or  sometimes  general  con- 
vulsive movements,  rigidity,  tetanic  spasms,  local  or  unilateral  spasms. 
Slight  strabismus  is  usually  observed,  and  it  may  be  very  distinct,  while  the 
eyeballs  move  about  convulsively  or  stare  fixedly.  The  pupils  are  very 
variable,  but  most  frequently  contracted  or  oscillating,  e.  Extritisic.  There 
is  marked  pyrexia,  without  prostration,  the  skin  being  very  hot  and  dry; 
the  temperature  considerably  raised  ;  the  pulse  remarkably  frequent,  hard, 
and  sharp;  the  tongue  white,  and  the  mouth  clammy,  with  great  thirst 
and  loss  of  appetite.  Cerebral  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  also 
constipation  as  a  rule,  the  stools  being  offensive  and  dark.  Breathing  is 
generally  irregular  and  moaning.  The  duration  of  this  stage  may  vary 
from  one  to  fourteen  days  or  more. 

II.  Stage  of  Transition. — This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  cessation  of 
the  symptoms  of  excitement  just  described,  with  the  development  of  those 
indicating  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  there  may.be  ap|)arently 
a  remarkable  improvement  at  its  commencement.  Generally  the  change 
is  more  or  less  gradual,  but  may  be  very  rapid,  a  sudden  fit  of  convulsions 
occasionally  ushering  in  the  final  stage.  As  a  rule  the  headache,  delirium, 
exalted  sensations,  and  fever  subside,  while  a  tendency  is  observed  towards 
heaviness,  somnolence,  or  muttering  stupor  ending  in  coma,  with  cutane- 
ous hypsesthesia  or  ana3sthesia,  and  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Motor  disturbances  become  more  prominent  and  general,  in  the  way  of 
carphology,  subsultus  tendinum,  twitchings  or  tremors,  spasmodic  move- 
ments or  convulsions,  or  paralysis.  The  pupils  become  dilated  and  motion- 
less. The  body  and  limbs  cool  down  considerably,  though  the  head  may 
still  remain  hot;  the  pulse  is  less  frequent,  but  very  variable,  and  some- 
times intermittent ;  the  tongue  tends  to  become  dry  and  brown.  Respira- 
tion is  irregular  and  sighing.  Urine  is  retained  and  may  overflow.  These 
symptoms  culminate  in : 

III.  Stage  of  depression^  in  which  there  is  complete  abolition  of  all  the 
cerebral  functions,  as  shown  by  absolute  coma  with  stertorous  breathing; 
general  anaesthesia,  with  muscular  paralysis  and  relaxation  ;  great  dilata- 
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and  immobility  of  the  pupils;  and  involuntary  escape  of  fscces  and 
le.  The  patient  presents  an  aspect  of  extreme  prostration  and  ady- 
lia,  the  features  being  sunken  and  ghastly,  the  surface  bedewed  with 
I  clammy  sweats,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  teeth  and  gums  cov- 
I  with  sordes,  while  the  pulse  is  excessively  rapid,  thready,  and  flutter- 
In  this  condition  the  patient  sinks  more  or  less  rapidly. 
)ifrerences  are  observed  in  the  symptonjs  according  to  the  seat  and 
nit  of  the  inflammation.  If  it  affects  only  one  hemisphere,  there  may 
hemi|)legia.  If  it  is  localized,  the  symptoms  are  correspondingly 
ted.  When  the  base  of  the  brain  is  most  affected,  it  is  said  that  the 
1  is  more  suborbital  and  suboccipital ;  the  mental  and  sensorial  excite- 
it  is  less  marked,  delirium  being  comparatively  slight  and  transient; 
?ial  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  observed ;  while  coma 
in  early,  and  speedily  becomes  profound.  Ophthalmoscopic  signs  are 
lent  when  the  inflammation  is  conveniently  situated,  namely,  those  in- 
tive  of  neuritis  or  ischsemia,  and  hypersemia  is  commonly  present. 
lOcal  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  due  to  injury  or  bone  disease,  is 
Brally  very  obscure  in  its  cliuical  history.  The  symptoms  which  may 
cate  this  condition  are  pain,  at  flrst  localized,  being  often  seated  be- 
1  the  ear,  but  gradually  extending  over  the  head;  local  tenderness 
•  this  part  in  some  cases,  or  painful  oedema  ;  little  or  no  cerebral  dis- 
tance at  flrst,  but  in  course  of  time  gradual  somnolence  ending  in  coma, 
ametimes  delirium  and  convulsions;  rigors,  which  may  be  periodically 
'ated,  with  pyrexia ;  diminished  fulness  of  the  jugular  vein  on  the 
.^ted  side,  if  a  thrombus  forms ;  and  signs  of  pysemia,  or  of  embolic  do- 
ts in  other  parts. 

II.  Tubercular  Meningitis — Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

Stiology. — This  variety  of  meningitis  is  immediately  due  to  local  irri- 
)n  set  up  by  tubercles  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Therefore  all 
fes  predisposing  to  tuberculosis  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  to 
ircular  meningitis,  and  where  a  hereditary  tendency  exists,  whatever 
s  to  local  excitement  in  connection  with  the  brain,  such  as  unduly 
ing  the  mental  faculties  in  young  children,  tends  to  give  rise  to  the 
lation  of  tubercle  in  this  part.  Children  are  by  far  the  most  frequent 
ects  of  tubercular  meningitis,  especially  those  from  two  to  ten  years  of 
but  the  disease  may  be  met  with  from  earliest  infancy  to  old  age, 
ig  not  uncommon  up  to  the  time  of  puberty  and  in  young  adults, 
editary  predisposition  can  be  traced  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  This 
plaint  not  unfrequently  follows  one  of  the  exanthemata. 
NATOMiCAL  CHARACTERS. — Miliary  tubercles  are  found  in  greater  or 
abundance  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  often  adhering  to  the  under 
ace  of  the  arachnoid.  They  are  frequently  whitish  and  opaque,  or  may 
oftened  and  yellowish  in  the  centre.     They  may  appear  scattered  all 
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)ver  the  surface,  but  are  principally  seen  about  the  base  of  the  cerebrum; 
in  the  fissures,  especially  the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  and  along  the  chief 
branches  of  the  vessels.  The  membranes  are  injected,  particularly  the  pia 
mater.  The  surface  of  the  arachnoid  feels  sticky,  and  a  thin  layer  of  soft 
lymph  or  puriforni  matter  can  often  be  scraped  off;  this  substance  usually 
collects  in  abundance  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  especially 
about  the  base  and  in  the  fissures.  The  pia  mater  is  thickened,  and  its 
meshes  are  infiltrated  with  the  same  material  or  with  serum.  As  a  rule 
there  Is  little  or  no  fluid  in  the  arachnoid  sac.  Occasionally  the  signs  of 
inflammation  are  chiefly  observed  over  the  convexity.  The  ventricles  of 
the  brain  generally  contain  a  considerable  quantity  .of  colorless,  usually 
somewhat  turbid  and  flocculent  serum,  often  amounting  to  some  ounces  in 
each  lateral  ventricle,  and  this  leads  to  oedema,  maceration,  and  softening 
of  the  surrounding  brain  structure,  to  dilatation  of  the  spaces  and  their 
communicating  channels,  as  well  as  frequently  to  compression  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  cerebrum  against  the  skull,  so  that  they  appear  flattened 
and  pale.  Sometimes  when  the  dura  mater  is  opened  the  brain  gives  way, 
and  the  serum  escapes.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  generally  covered 
more  or  less  with  fine  granulations.  The  exact  appearances  vary  consid- 
erably in  different  cases;  in  some  the  signs  of  meningeal  inflammation  are 
most  prominent;  in  other  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  most 
striking.  There  is  no  necessary  proportion  between  the  amount  of  tuber- 
cle and  of  the  products  of  inflammation.  Tubercle  is  generally  present  in 
other  structures,  and  sometimes  in  the  brain  itself. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  meningitis  in  children  is  generally  preceded 
for  a  variable  period  by  premonitory  symptoms  indicative  of  tuberculosis, 
while  nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent,  as  fretfulness,  drowsiness, 
sudden  starting,  screaming,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  headache, 
vertigo,  or  a  staggering  gait.  These  may,  however,  be  entirely  absent, 
while  in  some  cases  the  disease  supervenes  on  long-standing  tubercular 
mischief  in  other  parts.  The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease  are 
described  as  following  certain  stages,  and  these  have  been  difierently 
classified  by  different  writers.  Certainly  they  are  oflen  very  indistinctly 
marked  in  practice,  and  cases  present  considerable  variety  in  their  clinical 
history.  The  meningitis  may  be  very  obscurely  indicated,  being  but  a 
part  of  general  acute  tuberculosis,  or  its  special  symptoms  may  be  those 
which  chiefly  attract  attention.  The  characteristic  phenomena  are  usually 
those  of  basic  meningitis,  with  general  cerebral  excitement,  followed  by 
total  abolition  of  the  cerebral  faculties,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
on  the  brain  substance. 

The  invasion  is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  gradual,  and  not  infrequently 
very  insidious.  Sometimes  the  disease  sets  in  very  rapidly  or  even  sud- 
denly. The  chief  invasion  symptoms  which  may  be  met  with  are  severe 
vomiting;  intense  headache;  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia;  marked  irri- 
tability, nervousness,  and  obstinacy  or  unreasonableness  in  behavior ;  or 
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drowsiness.     Occasionally  tubercular   meningitis  is  revealed  by  sudden 
convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  or  paralysis. 

The  ordinary  clinical  history  of  the  developed  disease  is  more  or  less  as 
follows:   The  early  symptoms  are   severe  constant  headache,  generally 
frontal,  increased   by   movement,  light,  or   noise,  with    intense   darting 
paroxysms,  causing  the  child  to  scream  or  cry  out,  and  to  hold  the  head ; 
vertigo,  giving  rise  to  staggering  and  a  tendency  to  cling  to  surrounding 
objects ;  alternate  flushing  and  pallor  of  the  face,  the  expression  being 
often  frowning  or  sad,  or  sometimes  vacant  and  stupid ;  heat  of  head  ; 
marked  intolerance  of  light  and  sound  ;  general  hypera^sthesia  or  dysa^s- 
thesia ;  great  irritability  and  peevishness,  with  unwillingness  to  be  dis- 
turbed, to  answer  questions,  or  to  take  food  ;  insomnia  or  very  disturbed 
sleep;  sometimes  slight  wandering  at  night,  but  no  marked  delirium  ;  un- 
steady gait,  with  dragging  of  the  limbs ;  constant  restlessness ;  grinding 
of  the  teeth  ;  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  severe 
Vomiting ;  usually  obstinate  constipation  and  retraction  of  the  abdomen  ; 
Complete  anorexia,  without  any  particular  thirst,  the  tongue  being  furred, 
^nd  the  breath  offensive;  moderate  but  irregular  pyrexia,  the  temperature 
ot  often  rising  above  101  "^  or  102°  in  the  evenings,  the  skin  being  usually 
arsh  and  dry,  the  pulse  rather  frequent,  but  easily  hurried  to  120  or 
jore,  and  the  urine  concentrated,  but  very  deficient  in  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, and  urea.    Subsequently  the  mental  faculties  become  more  dis- 
urbed,  as  evidenced  by  delirium  in  some  cases,  either  wild  and  restless, 
»r  muttering,  and  increasing  drowsiness,  with  tendency  to  stupor.  General 
ensibility  becomes  impaired,  and  the  hypersesthesia  of  the  special  senses 
ceases,  while  signs  are  developed  pointing  to  implication  of  the  cranial 
lerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  such  as  dim  or  double  vision  or  hemiopia ; 
Jnnitus  aurium  and  partial  deafness;  twitchings  about  the  face;  strabis- 
mus ;  oscillation  of  one  or  both  eyeballs  ;  dilatation,  inequality,  or  marked 
oscillation  of  the  pupils,  these  being  not  very  sensitive  to  light.     The  face 
assumes  a  worn,  aged,  distressed  expression,  the  eyes  being  half  closed. 
Vomiting  ceases,  and  diarrhoea  may  set  in.     Fever  diminishes,  while  cool 
sweats  oflen  break  out,  and  the  pulse  becomes  in  many  cases  remarkably 
infrequent  and  slow,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  variable  and  fluctu- 
ating, as  well  as  often  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force.  Respiration  becomes 
sighing  or  moaning  and  irregular.     Still  later  there  is  marked  general 
motorial  disturbance,  as  evidenced   usually  by  violent,  prolonged,  and 
frequent  (its  of  convulsions ;  tetanic  rigidity,  the  head  being  drawn  back, 
boring  into  the  pillow,  or  rolling  from  side  to  side  ;  subsultus  tendinum  ; 
tremulousness  of  the  limbs;  local  paralysis  or  hemiplegia  ;  or  occasionally 
by  cataleptic  phenomena.     The  face  exhibits  grimaces,  on  account  of  the 
muscular  twitchings,  with  partial  paralysis ;  the  eyes  are  half  closed,  dim, 
and  covered  with  a  film.  When  not  convulsed  the  child  is  generally  pick- 
ing at  the  bedclothes,  or  boring  the  fingers  into  the  ear  or  nostril.     The 
pupils  are  dilated  and  motionless.     The  final  symptoms  include  gmdual 
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ansesthesia  of  all  the  senses ;  deepening  coma ;  general  muscular  relaxation, 
with  slight  twitchings;  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  fseces;  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  with  general  cold  sweats;  and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble, 
and  irregular  pulse.  Death  may  take  place  from  gradual  coma,  or  during 
a  fit  of  convulsions.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  rises  considerably 
before  death,  or  it  may  sink  much  below  the  normal.  The  ophthalmo- 
scope reveals  hypersemia  of  the  disk,  ischsemia,  or  optic  neuritis,  but  only 
in  very  rare  instances  have  tubercles  been  seen  in  the  choroid,  a  point 
which  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Ga^ 
lick.  Sometimes  the  head  becomes  enlarged,  the  fontanels  at  the  same 
time  being  very  prominent,  and  presenting  pulsation  if  they  are  not 
closed  up. 

When  tubercular  meningitis  affects  only  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum. 
Dr.  Gee  states  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  a  constant  convulsive 
state,  with  moderate  pyrexia  and  a  pnlse  which  is  rapid  and  very  variable 
in  its  frequency. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  in  children  is 
said  to  be  from  seven  to  twenty-three  days.  Rilliet  states  that  when  pro- 
dromata  are  wanting,  it  averages  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  When  the 
convexity  is  involved,  the  disease  terminates  in  one  or  two  weeks  or  even 
sooner.  In  the  course  of  a  case  a  remarkable  remission  in  many  of  the 
symptoms  is  frequently  observed,  simulating  recovery,  but  some  of  them 
still  remain,  and  it  is  very  important  not  to  mistake  this  improvement  for 
an  indication  of  approaching  convalescence.  ^ 

In  the  adult  tubercular  meningitis  is  generally  considered  as  being  in 
most  cases  secondary  to  chronic  tubercular  disease,  especially  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  the  symptoms  of  which  often  improve  markedly  just  before  those 
of  meningitis  are  developed.  Gee  states,  however,  that  primary  tubercular 
meningitis  is  at  least  as  common  as  secondary.  The  symptoms  more  or  less 
resemble  those  observed  in  the  child,  the  most  prominent  being  severe 
frontal  headache  with  darting  paroxysms;  heat  of  head,  with  redness  of 
the  face  or  alternate  flushing  and  pallor,  and  suffused  conjunctivae;  oAen 
a  dull,  bewildered,  heavy,  or  stupid  expression,  with  mental  confusion  ;  a 
tendency  to  somnolence  and  stupor,  alternating  with  wild  delirium  ;  indis- 
position to  speak,  or  sometimes  sudden  complete  aphasia  ;  photophobia  and 
intolerance  of  sound  ;  evidences  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  such  as  twitchings  or  paralysis  about  the  face,  ptosis, 
dilated  or  unequal  pupils,  strabismus;  convulsive  seizures  ;  paralysis  of 
the  limbs;  and  cerebral  vomiting.  Deep  coma  follows,  with  general 
paralysis  and  involuntary  passage  of  fiecesand  urine,  terminating  iu  death. 

III.  Rheumatic  Meningitis. 

The  meningitis  which  exceptionally  complicates  acute  rheumatism  has 
been  distinguished  as  a  special  variety,  but  it  only  requires  to  be  just  men- 
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ioned  here.  Its  development  is  usually  accompanied  with  marked  diminu- 
;ion  in  the  joint  symptoms.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  simple  meningitis, 
3ut  it  is  said  that  the  early  stage  is  less  violent,  and  the  progress  of  the 
3ase  more  rapid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  grave  cerebral  symptoms 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  independently  of  any  men- 
ingeal inflammation. 

IV.  Acute  Cerebritis  or  Encephalitis — Cerebral  Abscess. 

-Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  substance  may  result  from  :  1. 
Injury  caused  by  fractures,  wounds,  or  mere  concussion.  2.  Disease  of  the 
boneSj  especially  in  connection  with  chronic  ear  affections,  or  occasionally 
with  acute  disease  of  the  internal  ear.  3.  Extension  from  meningitis.  4. 
Local  irritation^  by  adventitious  morbid  products,  extra vasated  blood,  or 
3pots  of  softening.  6.  Various  acnte  and  chronic  diseases,  especially  if  at- 
tended  with  suppuration,  the  inflammation  being  then  probably  pysemic 
3r  septicjemic  in  character.  Thus  cerebritis  has  been  met  with  in  low 
fevers,  especially  typhus,  acute  pneumonia,  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis, 
dysentery,  and  in  connection  with  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
^.  Luolation,  7.  Prolonged  mental  labor  possibly.  Sometimes  no  cause 
in  be  made  out. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Cerebritis  is  described  as  diffuse  or  general, 

id  local.     The  former  does  not  imply  that  the  whole  brain  is  implicated, 

hich  is  never  the  case,  but  merely  that  there  is  extensive  inflammation 

:'  the  superficial  gray  matter;  this  condition  being  only  associated  with 

leningitis,  and  evidenced  by  redness,  softening,  and  adhesion  to  the  pia 

later  when  this  is  stripped  offl     Local  cerebritis  is  limited  to  one  or  more 

)ots  of  variable  dimensions.  Some  pathologists  regard  this  morbid  change 

3  being  the  invariable  cause  of  ocu^e  softening  or  ramollissement,  especially 

tred  softening.     As  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  however,  it  is  far  more 

kely  that  the  condition  thus  described  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 

ue  to  other  pathological  causes.     When  resulting  from  inflammation,  it 

$  said  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  softened  portion  is  increased.     It  is 

apposed  that  the  color  may  become  yellow  or  green,  from  infiltration  of 

he  affected  tissue  with  exudation  or  pus.     The  most  important  termina- 

ion  of  local  cerebritis  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  only  happens, 

lowever,  in  connection  with  injury,  bone  disease,  or  pyaemia.     Usually  the 

.bscess  is  single,  but  there  may  be  several  collections  of  pus,  especially  in 

)ysemic  cases.     The  white  substance  in  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  is  its 

nost  common  seat,  but  any  part  of  the  brain  may  be  involved,  and  when 

he  abscesses  are  numerous,  they  are  usually  situated  chiefly  near  the  sur- 

ace.     Their  size  varies  as  a  rule  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 

lut  or  egg ;  but  a  hemisphere  may  be  occupied  by  one  large  abscess,  which 

liters  its  shape  and  flattens  its  convolutions  against  the  skull.     When 

:here  are  several  abscesses  they  are  usually  small.     The  shape  is  irregu- 
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larly  round  or  oval.  At  first  the  walls  are  ragged,  softened,  or  inflamed ; 
but  if  the  disease  lasts  for  some  time,  a  firm  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  cap- 
sule is  formed,  which  fnay  attain  considerable  thickness,  becoming  lined 
by  a  smooth  membrane.  The  pus  may  be  tolerably  healthy,  yellow  or 
green,  or  sometimes  red,  from  admixture  of  blood  ;  but  in  old  abscess^  it 
becomes  unhealthy,  fetid,  and  alkaline,  containing  but  few  pus-cells,  with 
abundance  of  granular  matter.  A  cerebral  abscess  may  burst  in  various 
directions,  such  as  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  into  a  ventricle,  into  the 
tympanum,  or  in  rare  instances  externally.  In  other  cases  the  contents 
become  inspissated,  cheesy,  or  calcified,  and  a  firm  capsule  forms. 

Symptoms. — The  special  characters  of  the  clinical  phenomena  of  cere- 
britis,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  meningitis,  are  that  they  indicate 
but  slight  and  brief  excitement,  or  none  at  all ;  while  signs  of  failure  of 
the  cerebral  functions  speedily  set  in.  The  diffxise  form  is  always  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  in  proportion  as  these 
are  but  little  marked  an^  of  short  duration,  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
stupor  and  coma,  sensory  anaesthesia,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  set  in,  the 
more  probable  is  it  that  the  brain  itself  is  involved.  Pyrexia  also  is  not 
so  high  as  in  meningitis.  Local  cerebral  inflammation  is  always  very 
obscure  at  the  outset.  Frequently  there  is  a  severe  prolonged  rigor  at 
first,  which  may  be  repeated  on  several  days  with  almost  regular  perio- 
dicity. Sometimes,  without  any  particular  previous  symptoms,  the  patient 
is  seized  with  an  apoplectic  or  epileptiform  seizure,  or  gradual  coma  sets 
in  ;  occasionally  sudden  hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness  has  been 
observed.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  early  symptoms,  viz.,  deep  and 
sometimes  fixed  headache,  often  considerable,  of  a  dull  character,  but  not 
intensified  into  violent  paroxysms ;  vertigo ;  heat  of  head  ;  restlessness  and 
sleeplessness;  a  heavy  expression;  mental  confusion;  irritability;  some- 
times talkative,  but  not  violent  delirium  ;  dimness  of  sight;  partial  deaf- 
ness ;  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs  of  tingling,  numbness,  for- 
mication, or  deep  pain  or  coldness ;  general  weakness  and  languor ;  with 
tremors,  twitchings,  rigidity,  or  paralysis  of  various  muscles.  The  pupils 
present  all  possible  variations.  There  is  comparatively  little  pyrexia. 
Vomiting  is  not  infrequent.  The  bowels  may  be  very  constipated,  and 
the  tongue  much  furred.  Sometimes  articulation  is  impaired,  or  the  pa- 
tient is  disinclined  to  speak,  or  complete  aphasia  may  be  observed.  The 
subsequent  symptoms  in  fatal  cases  are  stupor,  ending  in  coma ;  gradual 
loss  of  all  sensation  ;  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  or  general  paralysis,  usually 
with  rigidity  or  tetanic  spasms;  and  involuntary  escape  of  urine  and 
faices.  Some  cases  do  not  end  fatally,  but  permanent  disorder  of  the 
mental,  sensory,  or  motor  functions  usually  remains.  In  pysemia  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  diagnose  cerebral  abscess ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  some  low  fever.  Very  exceptionally 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  brain  bursts  externally. 
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V.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

'.  Diagnosis. — a.  Acute  inflammatory  diseases  connected  with  the  brain 

its  membranes  have  to  be  distinguished  from  various  extrinsie  diseases 

ended  with  severe  nervous  8ymj)toms,  and  this  particularly  applies  to 

tercular  meningitis  occurring  in  children.     The  principal  affections  of 

3  class  with  which  these  diseases  may  be  confounded  are  the  exanthem- 

,  especially  typhoid  and  typhus  fever;    pneumonia  and  other  acute 

ammatory  aflections ;  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  children,  par- 

jlarly  if  acute  and  attended  with  fever  and  marked  cerebral  disturb- 

*e ;  anomalous  cases  of  fever  with  brain  symptoms ;  great  exhaustion 

ihe  vital  powers,  especially  as  the  result  of  bad  feeding,  prolonged  diar- 

ea,  or  some  lowering  illuess ;  and  various  derangements  giving  rise  to 

ex  convulsions  or  delirium.     The  hiMory  of  the  case,  as   revealing 

le  cause  of  cerebral  inflammation  or  of  one  of  the  other  complaints  men- 

led  above ;  the  age,  consiUutiotial  condition,  and  hereditary  tendencies  of 

patient;  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  attack;  careful  examination  regard. 

the  symptmnsy  particularly  as  to  the  degree  and  character  of  those  ref- 

ble  to  the  head,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  indications  of  cerebral 

on  in  the  way  of  motor  or  of  sensory  disorder,  the  intensity  and  course 

yrexia,  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  and  those 

racteristic  of  the  various  fevers ;  physical  examination  of  the  different 

ms;  and  the  course  ar^d  progress  of  the  case,  are  the  chief  data  to  be  re- 

on  in  diagnosis.     It  is  frequently  impossible  in  children  to  determine 

irst  whether  they  are  suffering  from  tubercular  meningitis  or  from  one 

he  complaints  above  enumerated.     Under  such  circumstances  the  only 

ig  to  be  done  is  to  watch  the  case  carefully,  and  observe  its  progress, 

he  same  time  employing  some  judicious  treatment,  and  the  obscurity 

in  most  instances  before  long  be  cleared  up.     h.  Inflammatory  dis- 

»  have  to  be  separated  from  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  which 

3  rise  to  signs  of  cerebral  excitement.     Acute  meningitis  in  an  adult 

f  be  simulated  by  active  congestion,  in  which,  however,  the  symptoms 

but  temporary  and  usually  slight,  with  little  or  no  fever,  by  delirium 

nens,  or  by  acute  mania.     In  the  last  two  conditions  there  is  rarely 

ch  difficulty,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  previous  history  and  the 

iptoms  present.     In  mania  the  existence  of  one  or  more  fixed  delusions, 

1  the  absence  of  fever  or  of  signs  of  vascular  excitement  about  the  head, 

important  points  in  diagnosis.     In  doubtful  cases  the  supervention  of 

smodic  and  paralytic  phenomena,  or  of  coma,  usually  soon  reveals  the 

jteuce  of  meningitis.     Meningeal  haimorrhage  and  cerebral  tumor  have 

rare  instances  been  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis.     The  symptoms 

acute  inflammatory  softening  and  that  due  to  thrombosis  often  closely 

3mble  each  other,  and  occasionally  cerebral  haemorrhage  simulates  cere- 

tis  at  first,     c.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  from  cerebritis  and  its  con- 

28 
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sequences,  aod  of  simple  from  tubercular  meningitis,  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 
Meningitis  and  cerebritis  are  frequently  more  or  less  combined,  but  the 
latter  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitemeDt 
being  much  less  marked  and  of  short  duration,  or  even  absent  altogether; 
while  those  indicative  of  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions  rapidly  super- 
vene ;  there  being  also  much  less  local  vascular  excitement  and  general 
pyrexia.  The  chief  circumstances  by  which  tubercular  is  distinguished 
from  simple  meningitis  are  the  age  of  the  patient  in  many  cases  ;  the  pres- 
ence of  signs  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  or  a  history  of  hereditary  taint, 
and  the  absence  of  any  other  obvious  cause  of  meningitis ;  the  more  marked 
and  prolonged  premonitory  symptoms,  with  insidious  mode  of  onset ;  the 
evidences  of  inflammation  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain  chiefly  at  first, 
there  being  less  psychical  disturbance,  and  no  wild  delirium  ;  the  headache 
being  more  in  severe  paroxysms ;  the  minor  degree  of  fever,  or  of  local 
vascular  excitement ;  the  special  characters  of  the  pulse ;  and  the  less  rapid 
course. 

2.  Prognosis. — Any  acute  inflammation  in  connection  with  tbe  brain  or 
its  membranes  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  casei 
the  termination  is  fatal.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  tubercular 
meningitis  is  ever  recovered  from,  at  all  events  when  the  disease  is  fully 
developed.  If  a  case  should  terminate  favorably,  the  cerebral  functioiu 
are  permanently  impaired  more  or  less. 

3.  Treatment. — Unfortunately  direct  treatment  is  of  very  little  service 
hi  any  form  of  acute  meningitis  or  cerebritis,  and  my  own  experience  oft 
good  number  of  cases  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  measures  usually  recommended  by  some  high   authorities, 
viz. :  bleeding,  severe  purging,  niercurialization,  and  extensive  blistering. 
The  measures  which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  early  stage  are  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  well-ventilated,  cool,  quiet,  and  somewhat  darkened 
room,  on  a  comfortable  bed,  with  the  head  high  ;  to  enjoin  perfect  freedom 
fiom  every  kind  of  disturbance;  to  cut  the  hair  very  short,  or  even  shave 
the  head,  and  apply  cold  assiduously  but  cautiously,  by  means  of  the  ice 
bag  or  irrigation ;  to  open  the  bowels  tolerably  freely,  a  dose  of  calomel 
or  croton  oil  being  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  administration  \A 
enemata  ;  to  limit  the  diet  to  beef  tea  and  milk ;  and,  if  there  are  signs  of 
vascular  excitement,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  over  the  temples.     Convul- 
sions are  best  treated  by  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses,  especially  in 
cases  of  tubercular  meningitis.     Opium   must  be  avoided.     In  the  later 
stages  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  a  couple  behind 
the  ears,  but  the  advantage  of  blistering  the  whole  scalp,  as  has  been  ad 
vocated,  seems  to  me  very  questionable.     Should  symptoms  of  adynami 
set  in,  stimulants  are  needed,  especially  brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether,  wif 
abundant  liquid  nourishment ;  if  the  patient  is  unconscious,  they  may 
injected  between  the  teeth  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or  administered  by 
emata.     Care  must  be  taken  throughout  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  to  atteo' 
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)rough  cleanliness,  and  to  see  that  the  bladder  is  properly  emptied, 
lapisins  and  flying  blisters  over  the  limbs  are  recommended  in  order  to 
deavor  to  rouse  the  patient  in  the  later  stages,  but  they  are  of  little  use. 
ould  meningitis  arise  in  connection  with  rheumatic  fever,  application 
sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  joints  might  be  of  service. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 
DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION, 

There  are  four  groups  of  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  referred  to 

e  cerebral  circulation,  namely:  1.  Excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 

ssels  of  the  brain — Cerebral  congestion  and  ancemia,   2.  Cerebral  embolism 

d  thrombosis,     3.   Cerebral  and  meningeal  hxzmorrhage,     4.  Diseases  of 

'  vehseis.    Only  the  first  three  groups  need  be  specially  considered  here, 

'  the  diseases  of  the  vessels  will  be  sufficiently  noticed  incidentally  in 

issing  these  conditions,  with  the  exception  of  one  particular  lesion, 

ely,  aneurism,  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  along  with 

)rs  of  the  brain.     It  may  be  remarked  that  a  supposed  syphilitic  disease 

e  cerebral  vessels  has  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  the 

i  recent  observers  affirm  that  the  appearances  described  as  being  char- 

•istic  of  this  lesion  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  syphilis,  and  therefore 

he  present  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give  any  description  of 

1  in  this  work. 

'^ithout  entering  at  any  length  into  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
cerebral  circulation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  notice  here  certain  points 
!h  are  of  practical  importance.  There  is  little  or  no  communication 
'een  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  except  at  the  circle  of  Willis.  Even 
finest  branches  of  a  particular  artery,  such  as  the  middle  meningeal, 
30t  anastomose,  and  only  communicate  through  capillary  vessels, 
eover  the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  central  ganglia  are  distinct 
I  those  distributed  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  while  the  arteries  of  the 
solutions  give  off  long  and  short  branches,  which  are  quite  separate, 
short  ones  being  distributed  to  the  cortical  gray  matter,  the  long  to 
subjacent  white  substance.  Hence,  if  any  artery  is  blocked  up,  the 
d  is  entirely  cut  ofiT  from  the  area  which  it  supplies,  and  the  resulting 
>ns  are  correspondingly  limited.  In  the  case  of  the  middle  meningeal 
ry,  for  example,  thb  vessel  may  be  occluded  in  its  main  channel,  the 
le  region  which  it  supplies  being  thus  deprived  of  blood  ;  or  only  in 
of  its  branches,  so  that  the  cortical  gray  matter  and  subjacent  medulla 
'  be  the  seat  of  disease  from  this  cause,  while  the  basic  ganglia  are 
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quite  healthy,  and  the  lesion  may  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  regioD. 
The  ophthalmic  artery  comes  off  from  the  internal  carotid,  and  so  forma  t 
communication  between  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  which 
come  off  from  the  same  trunk,  and  the  circulation  in  the  eyeball  and  other 
parts  to  which  this  artery  is  distributed.  The  internal  ear  is  mainly  sap- 
plied  from  the  basilar  artery.  With  regard  to  the  veins,  the  ophthalmic 
vein  opens  into  the  cavernous  sinus ;  nearly  all  the  venous  blood  within 
the  skull  is  conveyed  away  by  the  lateral  sinuses  and  their  continuatiom, 
the  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  chief  sinuses  communicate  by  branches 
passing  through  foramina  in  the  skull  with  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the 
head  and  those  of  the  neck. 

I.  Cerebral  Congestion  or  Hyperjsmia. 

iExiOLOGY. — The  causes  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  are:  1.  General 
plethora,  especially  that  associated  with  excessive  eating  or  drinking,  and 
luxurious  habits  with  want  of  exercise.  2.  Increased  flow  of  blood  into  the 
brain — active  hyperasmia — from  undue  cardiac  action,  whether  merely  func- 
tional, or  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  local  irritation, 
especially  in  connection  with  inflammatory  affections;  diminished  resisting 
power  of  the  arteries,  particularly  that  accompanying  vasomotor  paralysis, 
as  from  excessive  mental  labor,  strong  emotion,  sunstroke,  or  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  poisons  ;  interference  with  the  general  arterial  or  capil- 
lary circulation,  in  consequence  of  which  an  extra  amount  of  blood  flows 
into  the  main  arteries  of  the  neck ;  or,  it  is  said,  atrophy  of  the  brain. 
3.  Interference  with  the  escape  of  blood  out  of  the  brain, — mechanical  hyper- 
(emiay — especially  resulting  from  cardiac  and  extensive  lung  affections; 
violent  expiratory  efforts  with  the  glottis  closed,  as  in  coughing  or  straining 
at  stool ;  hanging  the  head  downwards  ;  direct  pressure  upon  the  veins  re- 
turning the  blood  from  the  brain,  as  by  au  aueurism  or  other  tumor ;  or 
strangulation  of  the  neck. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  appearance  usually  de- 
scribed as  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion  are  overloading  of  the  venous 
sinuses  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  meninges,  including  the  finer  branches  as 
well  as  the  larger  veins,  so  that  the  pia  mater  appears  extremely  vascuUr 
and  opaque ;  undue  redness  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  and 
increa;*ed  number  and  size  of  the  drops  of  blood  which  are  visible  on 
making  sections  of  the  brain.     The  convolutions  may  be  compressed,  and 
the  ventricles  contracted.     Niemeyer  justly  remarked  that  it  is  often  diflS 
cult  to  decide  whether  the  vessels  of  the  membranes,  and  still  more  whethe 
those  of  the  brain  substance,  have  been  congested  during  life.     He  consi< 
ered  that  the  number  and  size  of  the  drops  of  blood  on  section  depei 
chiefly  on  its  fluidity,  and  that  cedema  may  follow  congestion,  the  bn 
substance  then  becoming  unusually  pale,  and  presenting  but  few  and  sn 
blood-spots.     As  a  rule  the  signs  of  hypersemia  are  equally  distribu 
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oughout,  but  sometimes  they  are  more  evident  io  some  parts  of  the 
iu  than  others.  Long-continued  or  repeated  congestion  leads  to  per- 
nent  enlargement  and  tortuosity  of  all  the  vessels  ;  atrophy  of  the  brain, 
h  a  moist  and  slimy  condition  of  its  substance ;  increase  in  the  sub- 
chnoid  fluid ;  and  it  is  supposed,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  Pacchionian 
lies. 

5YMPTOM8. — Persistent  cerebral  congestion  is  revealed  ordinarily  by 
re  or  lees  of  the  following  symptoms:  Constant  dull  headache,  not 
ere,  felt  all  over  the  head,  or  cliiefly  at  the  vertex  or  behind  ;  a  sense 
heaviness,  fulness,  and  oppression  in  the  head  ;  vertigo,  which  is  often 
rominent  symptom  ;  some  degree  of  mental  disturbance,  evidenced  by 
ness  of  intellect,  confusion  and  slowness  of  thought,  impaired  memory, 
iflerence,  and  indisposition  for  any  effort  or  occupation  ;  constant  drow- 
ess,  though  sleep  is  unrefreshing  and  often  disturbed  by  disagreeable 
ams;  photopsia,  iridic  colors,  or  specks  before  the  eyes,  or  sometimes 
iporary  diplopia  or  dim  vision  ;  partial  deafness  and  noises  in  the  head; 
deling  of  heaviness  in  the  legs,  especially  after  walking,  with  restlessness 
1  fidgetiness,  twitchings,  or  sudden  startings ;  increased  or  impaired 
aneous  sensibility ;  pains  in  the  limbs  and  various  parsesthesiai,  these 
ordered  sensations  being  temporary  and  variable  in  their  locality, 
ese  symptoms  are  rendered  worse  by  taking  a  full  meal,  by  mental  effort 
emotion,  by  physical  exertion,  and  by  the  recumbent  posture.  There 
often  obvious  signs  of  plethora  about  the  face  and  head,  with  throb- 
^  of  the  carotids. 

ccasionally  grave  symptoms  arise  from  cerebral  congestion.  The  most 
ortant  are  those  characteristic  of  an  apoplectic  attack.  Various  combi- 
ons  of  symptoms  may  be  met  with,  but  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
festive  apoplexy  are  as  follows:  1.  Its  onset  is  quite  sudden  ;  it  reaches 
ull  development  at  once ;  and  almost  always  follows  some  act  on  the 
:  of  the  patient  which  leads  to  increased  congestion  in  the  head,  such 
langiug  down  the  head,  coughing,  or  straining  at  stool.  2.  The  coma 
arely  complete,  there  being  usually  some  indications  of  sensation,  or 
jld  there  be  absolute  loss  of  consciousness,  this  lasts  but  a  very  short 
e.  3.  There  is  generally  partial  bilateral  motor  paralysis ;  very  rarely 
diplegia,  or  more  marked  paralysis  on  one  side  than  the  other.  4. 
idity  is  never  observed,  but  slight  bilateral  clonic  spasms  are  not  un- 
iraon,  or  they  may  be  unilateral.  5.  Respiration  is  not  stertorous.  6. 
J  pulse  is  generally  slow,  infrequent,  and  full.  7.  There  are  external 
IS  of  hypersemia  about  the  head  and  face.  8.  Urine  and  fseces  are  not 
?ed  involuntarily.  9.  Restoration  is  rapid  and  ordinarily  complete, 
permanent  mental  defect  or  paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation  remain- 
Some  degree  of  mental  confusion  may  continue  for  a  time,  or  there 
y  be  general  impaired  sensation  with  muscular  weakness,-  but  these 
'uomena  soon  pass  away.  The  patient  may  be  subject  to  attacks 
Bi  similar  kind.     Occasionally  cerebral  congestion  gives  rise  to  epilep- 
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iiform  seizures,  and  in  some  conditions  it  is  attended  with  delirium  and 
fever. 

II.  Cerebral  Anjemia. 

Etiology. — Cerebral  anaemia  may  be  partial  or  general.  The  former 
may  arise  from  obstruction  of  some  arterial  branch,  especially  as  the  result 
of  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or  in  connection  with  certain  intracranial  dis- 
eases, such  as  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  tumor,  which  either  compren 
neighboring  arteries  or  capillaries,  or  give  rise  to  surrounding  oedema. 
Anaemia  of  the  entire  brain  occurs  under  the  following  circumstances:  1. 
In  connection  with  general  ancemia,  from  whatever  cause  this  may  arise, 
the  blood  being  either  deficient  in  quantity,  or  impoverished  in  quality 
and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  2.  From  enfeebled  or  failing  cardiac  attimiy 
cerebral  anaemia  being  a  prominent  phenomenon  of  the  syncopal  state.  3. 
As  the  result  of  ^vithdrawal  of  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
use  of  Junod's  boot.  4.  Rarely  from  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  moiii 
arteries  supplying  the  brain.  5.  In  consequence  of  the  cranial  cavity  being 
encroached  upon  by  large  tumors,  haemorrhages,  and  other  morbid  condi- 
tions; or  by  a  fractured  and  depressed  skull.  6.  It  is  said,  from  vasomotor 
disturbance  afiecting  the  arteries  which  supply  the  brain,  these  becoming 
consequently  contracted. 

Anatomical  Characi'ers. — Cerebral  anaemia  is  indicated  by  more  or 
less  deficiency  or  want  of  blood  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  brain  ;  pallor 
of  its  substance,  the  white  matter  being  very  pale  and  shining;  and  by 
the  absence  or  small  number  and  size  of  the  spots  of  blood  usually  visible 
on  making  sections  of  the  brain  substance. 

Symptoms. — It  is  highly  probable  that  the  symptoms  which  occur  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  affect  the  brain 
are  to  some  extent  due  to  local  anaemia  of  its  substance.  This  partial 
anaemia  is,  however,  of  most  importance,  and  most  strikingly  evident  in 
association  with  embolism  and  thrombosis,  and  the  phenomena  observed 
will  be  more  appropriately  described  when  these  pathological  conditions 
are  discussed. 

In  general  cerebral  anaemia  the  symptoms  may  be  simply  those  of  more  or 
less  sudden  syncope,  viz.,  loss  of  consciousness,  with  pallor,  dilated  pupils, 
and  other  phenomena ;  in  some  conditions  these  being  associated  with  distinct 
convulsive  movements,  or  they  may  come  on  gradually.     The  phenomena 
in  the  latter  case  are  usually  those  already  described  under  anaemia,  such 
as  headache,  dizziness,  disturbed  vision,  tinnitus  aurium,  etc.  (Part  II,  pagf 
90).     A  condition  met  with  in  children  as  a  result  of  lowering  agencie 
such  as  long-continued  diarrhoea,  which  has  been  termed  hydrocephaloi 
has  also  been  attributed  to  cerebral  anaemia,  the  symptoms  simulati 
those  of  acute  hydrocephalus.     In  cases  of  starvation,  as  well  as  iu  so 
instances  of  mere  general  anaemia,  there  may  be  marked  mental  exc 
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ent,  restlessness,  aud  delirium,  which  may  end  in  a  violent  maniacal 
indition. 

III.  Cerebral  and  Meningeal  HiEMORRHAOE — Sanguineous 

Apoplexy. 

-Etiology  and  Pathology. — Cerebral  hseraorrhage  is  in  the  great 
ajority  of  cases,  excluding  those  of  traumatic  origin,  the  result  o^  stmC' 
red  changes  in  the  minute  vessels^  which  diminish  their  resisting  power, 
z.,    atheroma   or  calcification ;    fatty  degeneration  ;  the   formation  of 
inute  aneurismal  dilatations   on  the  small  arteries,  associated  with  a 
3roid  change;  or  the  state  of  impaired  nutrition  which  is  induced  by 
ibilitating  diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever  or  scurvy.     Frequently,  in  ad- 
tion  to  this,  the  vessels  are  not  properly  supported,  owing  to  softening 
'  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance,  and  hence  they  are  still  more  liable  to 
ipture.     Not  uncommonly  they  give  way  spontaneously,  but  this  event 
far  more  likely  to  happen  if  a  state  of  congestion  is  brought  about  in 
'V  way,  but  especially  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
ited  cardiac  action,  or  interference  with  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
brain.    On  this  account  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  liable  to  follow  sudden 
H,  straining  at  stool,  a  fit  of  coughing,  powerful  emotion,  hanging 
head  down,  compression  of  the  neck,  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  fit  of 
nkenness,  a  warm  bath,  or  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold, 
long  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  advanced  age,  hereditary 
disposition  to  early  senile  changes  in  the  arteries,  luxurious  habits  with 
at  of  exercise,  and  a  state  of  general  plethora  and  want  of  tone.    Should 
re  be  signs  of  marked  degeneration  in  the  arteries,  particularly  if  these 
combined  with  left  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  right  cavi- 
j  of  the  heart,  and  with  renal  disease,  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  to  be 
red  at  any  moment.     It  must  be  mentioned  that  embolism  or  thrombosis 
a  large  vessel  in  the  brain  leads  to  capillary  extravasation  in  the  sur- 
inding  area.     In  very  rare  instances  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  has  re- 
ted  from  the  rupture  of  a  vascular  tumor. 

Traumatic  injury  is  the  usual  cause  of  meningeal  haemorrhage,  but  blood 
ly  find  its  way  from  the  brain  into  or  beneath  the  pia  mater,  or  into  the 
achnoid  cavity.  Another  important  cause  of  haemorrhage  into  the 
minges  is  the  rupture  of  an  areurism  involving  one  of  the  main  arteries 
the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  the  basilar,  middle  cerebral,  or  one  of 
e  communicating  arteries.  Meningeal  haemorrhage  also  occurs  in  con- 
ction  with  the  condition  named  pachymeningitis.  Effusion  of  blood  out- 
le  the  dura  mater  is  always  due  to  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  situations  in  which  blood  may  be 
und  extra vasated  within  the  cranium  are  as  follows :  1.  Into  the  sub- 
mce  of  the  brain.     2.  Within  the  ventricles.     3.  In  connection  with 
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the  pia  mater.     4.  Into  the  arachnoid  sac.     5.  Between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  haemorrhage  into  the  hrain  must  be  con- 
sidered at  some  length.  Seat, — This  is  by  far  most  frequently  the  corpos 
striatum  or  optic  thalamus.  Occasionally  blood  escapes  into  the  pons,  cere- 
bellum, convolutions  or  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  cms  cerebri, 
medulla  oblongata,  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  corpus  callosum.  Some- 
times a  part  of  the  brain,  as  the  septum  lucidum,  is  torn  through,  or  the 
blood  makes  its  way  into  a  ventricle,  or  out  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
Amount, — The  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  varies  from  a  few  drops  to 
several  ounces,  and  the  effusion  may  be  so  large  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  a 
hemisphere,  flatten  its  convolutions,  and  cause  marked  ansemia  around. 
Number  of  Hannori'hages. — As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  extravasation,  but 
occasionally  two  or  more  are  observed,  though  very  rarely  on  opposite 
sides.  Not  uncommonly  remains  of  former  hajraorrhages  are  seen.  Recent 
Characters  and  Sxibseqiient  Changes. — The  blood  may  accumulate  in  the 
form  of  what  is  termed  a  capillary  hcemorrhage,  or  as  a  distinct  dot.  The 
former  presents  numerous  scattered  dark-red  points  of  extravasation  in  the 
midst  of  cerebral  substance,  which  is  either  normal,  or  frequently  of  a 
yellow  or  reddish  color,  as  well  as  softened,  this  condition  constituting  one 
form  of  red  softening.  A  clot,  if  small,  simply  separates  the  brain  fibres, 
but  if  it  is  large  the  cerebral  tissue  becomes  broken  down  and  mixed  with 
the  blood,  while  the  surrounding  portion  is  torn,  at  the  same  time  being 
often  softened  and  discolored  from  imbibition.  At  first  the  blood  may  be 
found  to  be  quite  fluid,  or  partially  or  completely  coagulated  into  a  soft 
clot.  Subsequently  it  tends  to  set  up  inflammation  around,  and  has  been 
known  even  to  give  rise  to  an  abscess.  In  favorable  cases,  however,  the 
extravasation  undergoes  changes  ending  in  its  absorption.  It  separates 
into  its  fibrinous  and  serous  portions;  becomes  decolorized  by  degrees,  pass- 
ing through  stages  of  reddish-brown,  brown,  yellowish-brown,  and  yellow; 
or  granular  pigment  and  hiematoidin  crystals  form.  Proliferation  of 
cellular  tissue  takes  place  around,  forming  a  capsule,  and  the  clot  may  in 
time  be  entirely  absorbed,  an  apoplectic  cyst  remaining,  containing  fluid, 
oflen  loculated,  and  this  may  also  be  removed  ultimately,  nothing  being 
left  but  a  firm,  fibrous,  pigmented  cicatrix.  It  is  even  said  that  this  may 
disappear,  a  loss  of  substance,  with  consequent  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  brain,  being  thus  occasioned.  The  nerve-fibres  which  lead  from  the 
seat  of  hajmorrhage  to  the  spinal  cord  frequently  undergo  degeneration. 

When  blood  collects  in  a  ventricle  it  is  not  nearly  so  readily  absorbed, 
and  in  many  cases  becomes  organized.  In  connection  with  the  membranes 
an  extravasation  is  generally  spread  out,  and  forms  a  soft  red  coagulum. 
In  its  subsequent  changes  it  becomes  altered  in  color,  granular,  and  pig- 
mented, the  brain  underneath  being  somewhat  indurated.  Finally  it  form, 
a  depressed  pigmented  plate,  with  serum  upon  its  surface. 
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The  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys  will  be  found  diseased  in  many  cases  of 
rebral  haemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  hseraor- 
lage  premonitory  symptoms  have  been  noticed  for  a  variable  period, such 
$  headache  or  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  vertigo,  mental  confusion 
ad  impaired  memory,  irritability  of  temper,  disturbed  sleep  or  drowsi- 
est, disorder  of  vision  or  hearing,  thickness  of  speech,  slight  or  tempo- 
iry  limited  paralysis  about  the  face  or  limbs,  local  twitchings,  impaired 
^nsation  or  paraesthesise  in  various  parts.  These  phenomena  may  be  due 
)  mere  vascular  disturbance,  to  the  formation  of  minute  thrombi,  or  to 
ery  small  extravasations.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxis  has  been 
[)nsidered  an  important  premonitory  sign  of  cerebral  apoplexy ;  and  also 
be  discovery  by  the  ophthalmoscope  of  clots  in  the  retina.  There  are 
sually  indications  of  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  of  cardiac  dis- 
afe  and  chronic  renal  mischief  in  many  cases. 

The  precise  clinical  phenomena  which  result  from  the  actual  extra vasa- 
^^li  of  blood  into  the  brain  differ  very  materially.     This  lesion  never 
^Uses  absolutely  sudden  death,  though  in  rare  instances  a  fatal  terraina- 
1  has  occurred  within  a  few  minutes.     In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
nediate  symptoms  which  characterize   cerebral  haemorrhage  may  be 
limed  up  as  those  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  with  hemiplegia.     The  main 
tures  of  the  attack  are  as  follows:  It  may  follow  some  evident  cause 
ich  leads  to  cerebral  congestion,  but  often  set5  in  spontaneously  while 
?  patient  is  perfectly  quiet.     The  seizure  is  usually  more  or  less  sudden, 
»ugh  not  absolutely  so,  being  almost  always  preceded  by  some  imme- 
.tely  premonitory  symptoms,  which   occasionally  last  for  some   time, 
?h  as  mental  confusion,  pain  in  the  head,  disorder  of  speech,  unilateral 
mbness,  pallor,  with  faintness,  or  sickness.     Sometimes  a  convulsion 
lers  in  the  attack.     When  fully  developed  the  coma  is  usually  very 
jfound  at  first,  and  the  deeper  it  is  the  more  likely  is  an  apoplectic  fit 
be  due  to  haemorrhage  rather  than  other  cerebral  lesions.     The  accom- 
nying  phenomena  of  the  comatose  state  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
ses  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  are  flushing  or  even  some  degree  of  lividity 
the  face,  with  a  turgid  condition  and  fulness  of  the  veins;  slow,  labored, 
•egular,  or  stertorous  breathing,  with  puffing  out  of  the  cheeks  in  expi- 
tion,  and  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  the  radial  pulse  being  infrequent, 
)w,  labored,  full,  and  soft.     Sometimes,  however,  signs  of  shock  are 
»ticed,  the  face  being  pale,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  feeble.     The 
mperature  is  frequently  lowered.     Hemiplegia  exists  on  the  side  oppo- 
se the  lesion,  having  the  extent  described  in  the  chapter  on  paralysis. 
It  in  many  instances  this  condition  is  not  easy  to  make  out  at  first,  when 
e  coma  is  very  profound,  the  whole  body  being  paralyzed  for  the  time, 
^metimes  tremors  or  spasmodic  movements  are  observed  in  the  paralyzed 
(ubs.     The  head  and  eyes  are  usually  turned  to  the  non-paralyzed  side, 
le  patient  seeming  to  be  looking  over  the  shoulder  on  that  side,  and  often 
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both  upper  eyelids  fall.  The  pupils  vary  much,  but  they  are  generally 
equal  and  somewhat  dilated ;  sometimes  they  are  unequal,  or  very  large 
and  insensible  to  light. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  the  comatose  state  may  end 
in  death,  which  rarely  happens  under  some  hours,  and  not  usually  for  two 
or  three  days,  some  cases  lingering  for  four  or  five  days  or  even  longer. 
Urine  and  faeces  are  then  passed  unconsciously,  and  secretions  accumulate 
in  the  air-tubes,  attended  with  loud  rhonchal  sounds.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  good  proportion  of  cases  consciousness  is  restored  more  or  less  speedily, 
and  when  this  happens  the  mind  is  found  to  be  perfectly  natural,  or  there 
is  only  slight  mental  confusion,  which  soon  passes  off.     Occasionally  de- 
lirium is  observed,  or  the  mental  faculties  may  be  permanently  enfeebled, 
the  patient  sinking  in  time  into  a  state  of  more  or  less  dementia.     The 
hemiplegia  becomes  evident  on  the  return  to  consciousness,  and  when  the 
right  side  is  affected  aphasia  is  common,  being  also  occasionally  observed 
in  cases  of  left  hemiplegia.   Sensation  is  not  nearly  so  much  afiected  as  mo- 
tion usually,  there  being  merely  a  certain  degree  of  impaired  sensibility, 
or  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  even  these  disorders 
usually  disappear  before  long.     Now  and  then,  however,  permanent  anaes- 
thesia is  noticed,  either  over  the  whole  side  or  in  limited  spots,  which  is 
an  indication  of  severe  lesion.     There  is  usually  no  complaint  of  head 
symptoms  or  disorder  of  the  special  senses,  or  if  such  exist  they  speedily 
pass  away,  unless  the  hjemorrhage  is  extensive.     In  a  few  days  signs  of 
more  or  less  inflammation  from  irritation  of  the  clot  are  generally  de- 
veloped, such  as  headache,  heat  of  head,  restlessness,  slight  delirium,  dis- 
turbances of  vision,  and  twitchiugs  or  spasmodic  movements  in  the  para 
lyzed  parts.     These  symptoms  soon  subside  ordinarily,  but  violent  inflani 
mation  may  be  set  up,endiilg  in  extensive  softening  or  abscess,  indicated  b 
a  relapse  into  the  comatose  state,  with  general  paralysis  and  involunta? 
evacuations  before  death,  which  event  may  take  place  from  this  cause 
three  weeks  or  even  later.     Should  a  case  proceed  favorably,  the  mo 
paralysis  of^en  diminishes  greatly  in  time,  the  improvement  following 
usual  course,  but  the  restoration  is  seldom  complete,  certain  muscles  f 
erally  remaining  permanently  disabled.     In  other  cases  there  is  littl 
no  improvement,  and  "  late  rigidity  "  may  ultimately  set  in. 

The  clinical  variations  due  to  the  seat  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  mi? 
gathered  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Local i^ati' 
Cerebral  Diseases,  but  a  few  points  may  be  noticed  here,  as  well  t 
variations  due  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief.     As  regards  either  C4 
hem{^)heref  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  comatose  state  depend  i 
on  the  amount  of  the  extravasation.     Hence,  if  this  is  moderate 
may  be  only  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  exhibiting  5 
sensation  and  perception,  while  the  mental  faculties  are  very  speec' 
completely  restored.     If  the  extravasation  is  very  small,  there  h 
pairment  of  consciousness  at  all,  and  the  lesion  is  merely  indicatec 
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len  hemtplegia ;  or  this  is  noticed  when  the  patient  attempts  to  move  in 
he  morning,  the  haemorrhage  having  occurred  during  the  night.    The  de- 
cree and  persistence  of  the  paralysis  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  extravasa- 
ion,  as  well  as  on  its  extent.   Thus  a  small  effusion  into  either  corpus  stri- 
itnm  will  give  rise  to  hemiplegia,  and  if  it  is  of  some  size  the  paralysis  is 
permanent.     It  may  happen  that  a  clot  is  so  small  or  so  situated  that  it 
iither  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever,  or  only  to  partial  hemiplegia, 
from  which  recovery  is  often  rapid  and  complete.     Haemorrhage  into  the 
cortical  svbstance  is  said  to  be  usually  attended  with  convulsions,  and  sub- 
sequently by  marked  mental  disturbance,  meningitis  being  often  set  up. 
When  a  very  large  clot  occupies  a  hemisphere,  so  that  the  opposite  one  is 
also  interfered  with,  bilateral  paralysis  is  produced,  though  it  is  not  equal 
on  the  two  sides,  only  some  degree  of  weakness  of  the  limbs  being  observed 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.   General  paralysis  may  also  result  from  ex- 
travasation into  both  hemispheres,  but  this  is  extremely  rare.     If  there 
is  extensive  laceration  of  the  brain,  rigidity  and  muscular  twitchinga  are 
prominent  phenomena.     In  some  cases  no  impairment  of  consciousness  is 
observed  at  first,  or  this  is  only  partial  and  of  brief  duration,  but  after- 
wards, owing  to  increase  of  the  haemorrhage,  or  to  the  rupture  of  another 
^ea«el,  profound  coma  may  set  in,  ending  in  death. 

Ventricular  haemorrhage  is  attended  with  deep  coma  and  general  pa- 
lysis,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  with  convulsions  or  marked  rigidity  and 
ritchings  ;  or,  more  commonly,  these  symptoms  follow  the  signs  of  haem- 
•rhage  into  one  hemisphere,  which  is  very  significant.     Considerable  ex- 
avasation  into   the  middle  of  the  pons  Varolii  causes   profound  coma, 
ineral  paralysis,  marked  contraction  of  both  pupils,  and  usually  speedy 
^ath.   The  condition  greatly  resembles  that  resulting  from  opium-poison- 
ig.   Haemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblongata  generally  proves  very  rapidly 
ital.     When  blood  escapes  into  the  arachnoid  sac  or  subarachnoid  space, 
le  attack  is  usually  not  sudden,  but  the  symptoms  are  very  variable.    At 
rst  premonitory  symptoms  are  frequently  present,  such  as  severe  head- 
che,  vertigo,  partial  loss  of  motion,  somnolence,  or  impairment  of  intel- 
5Ct.     Among  the  signs  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  suggestive  of  this 
)rm  of  haemorrhage  are  gradually-developed  coma;  hemiplegia  without  im- 
lication  of  the  face,  or  paralysis  beginning  on  one  side  and  afterwards  ex- 
ending  to  the  opposite  one ;  the  occurrence  of  convulsions,  marked  spas- 
Qodic  contractions,  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs;  and  the  supervention  of  signs 
f  severe  meningitis  in  a  few  days.     Sensation  is  rarely  affected.     When 
aeningeal  haemorrhage  is  considerable,  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
his  condition  from  extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

IV.  Cerebral  Embolism  and  Thrombosis — Softening. 

^Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  pathology  of  softening  of  the  brain 
7  much  disputed,  but  I  propose  to  treat  of  this  morbid  condition  in  con- 
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nection  with  embolism  and  thromboaU,  because  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
cerebral  sofleniiig  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  due  to  vascular  obstruc- 
tion thus  induced.  A  cerebral  embolus  of  any  size  generally  has  its  origin 
in  valvular  dii«ease  of  the  heart,  hut  it  may  come  from  an  aneurism,  or 
from  a  pulmonary  thrombus.  Minute  emboli  may  also  be  detached  from 
old  clots,  or  from  the  inner  surface  of  diseased  vessels.  The  formation  of 
thrombi  is  almost  always  associated  with  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels, which,  however,  may  be  aided  by  a  feeble  state  of  the  circulation 
and  by  certain  conditions  of  the  blood. 

The  main  pathological  causes  to  which  the  different  forms  of  cerebral 
softeniTig  have  been  attributed  may  be  summarized  thus:  1.  Local  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  substance.  2.  Obstruction  of  arteries  or  capillaries  by 
emboli ;  of  arteries,  veins,  or  venous  sinuses  by  thrombi.  3.  Pressure  upon 
one  of  the  main  arteries  by  a  tumor.  4.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  walls 
of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  narrowing  their  calibre,  «nd  interfer- 
ing with  the  nutritive  relation  between  the  blood  and  tissues.  5.  Dimin- 
ished nutritive  activity  in  the  tissue  elements,  leading  to  their  degenera- 
tion. 6.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain.  7.  A  peculiar  chemico-patho- 
logical  change  in  the  brain  substance,  attended  with  the  liberation  of 
phosphin  and  one  or  more  of  the  fatty  acids.  This  form  of  softening  is 
said  to  be  often  observed  around  adventitious  products  and  old  clots,  but 
occasionally  is  independent  of  these  morbid  conditions  (Rokitansky).  8. 
(Edema  of  portions  of  the  brain.  9.  Atrophic  softening,  due  to  separa- 
tion of  nerve-fibres  from  their  ganglionic  communications.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  own  view  as  to  embolism  and  thrombosis  being  by  far  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  softening,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  thus 
deprived  of  blood  being  impaired,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  tocause 
its  actual  death,  oedema  and  capillary  hsemorrhage  also  in  some  cases  con- 
tributing to  the  process  of  softening.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
brain  may  become  softened  as  the  result  of  a  post-mortem  change.  Witb 
regard  to  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral  softening,  this  lesion  is  most  com 
mon  in  advanced  age,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels  ;  but  whe 
due  to  embolism  it  may  be  met  with  in  young  adults  or  even  in  childre 
Excessive  and  long-continued  mental  strain  undoubtedly  aids  in  its  pi 
duction,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  so  disturb  t 
balance  of  nutrition  as  of  itself  to  give  rise  to  softening  of  the  brain. 

Anatomical  Characters. — An  embolus  may  lodge  in  one  of  the 
teries  before  reaching  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  then,  owing  to  the  coUat 
circulation  being  readily  set  up,  no  permanent  evil  consequences  ei 
Almost  always,  however,  it  passes  into  a  branch  beyond  this  circle, 
frequently  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  especially  the  left.     The  imme 
result  is  anaemia  of  the  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  this  artery  suf 
and  as  the  result  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  vessels  prev 
described,  this  is  followed  by  softening  with  oedema,  while  there  is 
termination  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  capillaries,  which  ofte 
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svay,  giving  rise  to  capillary  haemorrhage,  especially  at  the  circumference 
if  the  affected  part.  The  effects  may  partly  disappear  in  course  of  time 
in  young  persons  whose  vessels  are  healthy  and  distensible,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  consequences  of  embolism  in  the  minute  vessels  are 
3flen  recovered  from.  After  an  embolism  has  been  lodged  for  some  time, 
it  may  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  discover  it. 

In  arterial  thrombosis  the  vessels  will  generally  be  found*  extensively 

diseased,  many  of  them  being  usually  blocked  up.     This  condition  will 

%lso  lead  to  ansemia  and  softening,  but  owing  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 

tninute  vessels,  and  to  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are  obstructed,  there 

i^  no  increased  vascularity  around  the  affected  part  as  a  rule,  this  portion 

f  the  brain  being  very  pale,  while,  if  a  vessel  of  any  size  is  obstructed,  for 

he  same  reasons  restoration  cannot  be  expected.     Thrombosis  of  the  veins 

nd  venou8  sinuses  is  generally  associated  with  inflammation,  resulting 

rom  injury  or  from  bone  disease.     It  may  arise,  however,  from  feebleness 

•f  circulation  accompanied  with  blood  changes,  the  thrombus  first  forming 

n  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  then  extending,  leading  to  more  or 

ess  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid  space,  or,  rarely, 

fven  to  haemorrhage  here  or  into  the  brain  substance,  but  especially  to 

icattered  patches  of  red  soflening  with  capillary  haemorrhages  in  the  gray 

natter  of  the  convolutions,  or  occasionally  to  more  extensive  softening. 

Three  chief  forms  of  cerebral  soflening  are  described,  viz. :  red,  yellow, 
ind  whiUf  but  the  softened  part  may  present  numerous  varieties  of  these 
tints,  or  even  other  colors,  such  as  brown  or  greenish.    The  degree  of  dimi- 
QUtion  in  consistence  varies  from  what  is  scarcely  appreciable  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  brain  substance  is  converted  into  almost  a  fluid  pulp. 
It  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  finger,  or  by  allowing  a  piece  cut  out  of 
the  softened  part  to  stand,  and  observing  how  soon  the  angles  round  off, 
or  pouring  a  stream  of  water  gently  upon  it.     The  seat  and  extent  of  soft- 
suing  also  vary  greatly,  and  very  different  statements  have  been  made  as 
the  frequency  with  which  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  involved,  but 
>e  usual  seats  seem  to  be  the  corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus,  central 
^ite  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  convolutions.     In  embolic  soften- 
g  the  left  hemisphere  is  most  commonly  affected.     The  morbid  condition 
rarely  well  defined,  but  shades  off  into  the  surrounding  brain  tissue.     A 
ction  appears  to  be  swollen  and  often  rises  above  the  surrounding  level, 
highly  important  character  of  all  forms  of  cerebral  softening,  except,  it  is 
id,  the  inflammatory  variety,  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  softened 
irt  is  considerably  below  that  of  normal  brain  substance.     Microscopical 
Lamination  reveals  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  nerve  elements,  until, 
1  extreme  cases,  no  trace  of  them  is  visible;  abundant  granular  cells,  not 
f  inflammatory  origin,  but  chiefly  derived  from  granular  degeneration  of 
le  cells  of  the  neuroglia  or  of  nerve  cells;  granular  fatty  debris;  parti- 
les  of  myelin  ;  blood-cells  in  some  varieties  of  softening,  or  their  remains 
1  the  form  of  pigment  and  hsematoidin  crystals.    The  capillaries  often 
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show  sigDs  of  degeneratioo,  and  are  in  some  forms  of  the  disease  dilated, 
or  present  little  aneurismal  swellings. 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  three  main  forma  of 
softening.  Bed  softening  may  be  inflammatory  in  its  origin,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  depends  upon  obstruction  of  large  arteries  or 
venous  sinuses.  The  tint  at  first  may  vary  from  pink  to  deep  claret,  being 
most  intense  in  the  gray  matter.  Afterwards  it  undergoes  changes,  assum- 
ing diflerent  hues  of  yellow,  brown,  chocolate,  bufl*.  etc.  Yellow  softening 
usually  results  from  changes  in  the  red  variety,  but  the  peculiar  form  due 
to  the  chemico-pathological  change  is  described  as  being  of  this  color. 
White  softening  is  considered  by  some  pathologists  as  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion of  the  red  variety,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  not  uncommonly  a  primary 
form,  especially  in  connection  with  extensive  thrombosis  and  atheroma  of 
the  vessels.     It  is  also  observed  in  ocdematous  and  atrophic  softening. 

Eeparative  processes  may  be  set  up  after  softening.  On  the  surface  of 
the  brain  circumscribed  yellow  patches — plagues  jaunes — are  produced,  of 
tough  consistence,  implicating  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions.  In 
the  interior  of  the  organ  a  cavity  forms,  bounded  and  traversed  by  a 
white  or  grayish  or  sometimes  a  yellowish  vascular  connective  tissue, 
which  may  divide  the  space  into  loculi,  and  these  contain  a  milky  fluid 
holding  in  suspension  abundant  fat-granules  and  corpora  amylacea.  This 
fluid  may  be  absorbed,  contraction  and  ultimate  closure  of  the  cavity  sub- 
sequently taking  place. 

Symptom8. — It  will  be  requisite  in  treating  of  the  clinical  history  of 
cerebral  syftening,  to  describe  it  under  the  two  forms  of  acute  and  elironic. 
The  latter  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

Acute  Softening. — Practically  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  indicate 
the  respective  symptoms  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  and 
thrombosis.  Embolism  may  occur  at  any  age,  being  not  uncommon  in 
young  persons;  some  morbid  condition  likely  to  originate  an  embolus  can 
generally  be  discovered,  while  in  most  cases  no  premonitory  head  symp- 
toms have  been  noticed.  The  usual  indications  of  the  lodgment  of  the 
embolus  in  the  brain  are  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  evidences  of 
shock,  with  hemiplegia,  generally  on  the  right  side.  The  case  may  end 
fatally,  or  consciousness  may  return,  but  the  hemiplegia  remains,  aphasia 
being  also  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  paralysis  is  rarely  recovered 
from  entirely,  but  power  may  be  partially  restored,  especially  in  young 
persons.  In  a  case  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  which  came  under  my 
notice,  the  leg  recovered  perfectly,  but  the  arm,  face,  and  tongue  remained 
permanently  paralyzed,  and  aphasia  was  also  persistent. 

Arterial  thrombosis  is  met  with  either  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are 
prematurely  aged,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  well-marked  signs  of  de- 
generation of  the  vessels  of  the  limbs  are  obvious,  along  with  a  feeble 
heart  and  other  evidences  of  decay.  Commonly  there  have  been  markec 
premonitory  symptoms,  due  to  interference  with  the  cerebral  circulation,  o 
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0  the  formation  of  raiDute  thrombi,  similar  to  those  described  under 

erebral  hjemorrhage.      The  mode  of  attack  varies,  but  is  usually  more 

>r  less  apoplectiform.     Should  a  large  artery,  or  several  smaller  vessels  be 

apidly  obstructed,  a  sudden  apoplectic  seizure  with  hemiplegia  occurs, 

>*equently  not  distinguishable  from  sanguineous  apoplexy.     By  far  more 

'Ommonly,  however,  the  onset  is  gradual,  there  being  marked  mental  dis- 

^rbance  of  some  kind  before  the  coma  supervenes,  such  as  transient 

^citement,  confusion  of  thought,  irritability,  or  mild  delirium,  the  patient 

ten  talking  incoherently  or  acting  strangely.    There  may  be  complete 

ss  of  consciousness  for  a  brief  period,  but  this  condition  soon  passes  away, 

id  almost  always  when  the  patient  is  seen  the  coma  is  only  partial,  indi- 

tions  being  aflTorded  that  sensation   and  perception  are  not  entirely 

)olished.     In  some  cases  apoplectiform  attacks  are  repeated,  with  partial 

storation  in  the  intervals,  absolute  coma  being  ultimately  developed,  with 

meral  paralysis  and  involuntary  passage  of  fseces  and  urine,  death  taking 

ace  in  a  few  days.     In  others  the  mental  faculties  become  by  degrees 

)nsiderably  improved,  even  up  to  the  previous  standard,  but  as  a  rule  the 

itellect  remains  markedly  impaired,  and  this  condition  tends  to  become 

)eedily  worse  and  worse.  There  is  frequently  permanent  aphasia  or  defect 

f  speech.     When  sufficiently  restored,  the  patient  often  gives  indications 

r  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  and  of  hypersesthesia,  dyssesthesia,  or 

arious  parscsthesise  in  either  or  both  limbs  on  one  side.     Hemiplegia  is 

sually  present,  and  during  the  apoplectic  condition  the  head  and  eyes  are 

fteu  turned  to  the  sound  side.     Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  bilateral,  or  is 

onfined  to  one  limb.  Generally  it  is  not  complete,  being  also  moce  marked 

A  the  arms  than  in  the  legs,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  than  in 

>Br  parts.   Early  spasmodic  contractions  in  the  paralyzed  parts  are  very 

imou,  in  the  way  of  clonic  spasms,  jerkiugs,  or  rigid  flexion  of  joints, 

3cially  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee.     The  affected  limbs  are  often 

eedingly  irritable  on  percussion.  The  paralysis  is  not  likely  to  diminish. 

mipleg^ia  without  loss  of  consciousness  is  far  more  common  in  thrombosis 

n  in  cerebral  hscmorrhage,  and  the  paralysis  may  come  on  in  a  progres- 

;  manner,  which  is  very  characteristic,  affecting  first  one  limb  and  then 

other,  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  marked  by  degrees.     Occasion- 

jT  the  early  symptoms  assume  the  characters  of  irregular  epileptiform 

Acks  occurring  in  rapid  succession,  attended  with  mental  disturbance, 

ling  in  coma  and  hemiplegia.     In  other  instances  delirium  is  the  prom- 

nt  symptom  at  first,  usually  mild,  sometimes  violent,  alternating  with 

i  finally  ending  in  coma.    The  subsequent  course  of  cases  of  acute  cere- 

il  softening  varies  much ;  many  of  them   become  very  chronic,  the 

tients  gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  being  perma- 

3tly  bedridden  and  helpless ;  the  opposite  side  often  becoming  weak ; 

ate  rigidity  "  setting  in  in  the  paralyzed  muscles ;  and  nutrition  being 

ich  impaired. 
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V.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — With  regard  to  the  hyperseraieoraDsemic  disorders  of  the 
circulation  of  the  brain,  which  give  rise  to  the  slighter  symptoms,  nothing 
need  specially  be  said  as  to  their  diagnosis.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  persistent  symptoms  pointing  to  the  head,  especially  in  per- 
sons at  all  advanced  in  years,  should  always  lead  to  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  case.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  head  symptoms  are  com- 
plained of  more  or  less  constantly,  such  as  headache  or  giddiness,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  these  depend  upon  some  extrinsic  disturbance, 
especially  connected  with  the  digestive  organs,  heart,  or  kidneys,  or  upon 
congestion  of  the  brain,  or  disease  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  It  is  always 
well  to  give  a  cautious  opinion  under  these  circumstances.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  marked  symptoms 
referable  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  state  of  the  heart,  vessels,  and 
kidneys,  as  determined  by  physical  examination  ;  and  the  precise  nature 
of  the  symptoms  complained  of,  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  evident. 
Any  sensory  or  motor  disorder  in  the  limbs,  especially  if  always  noticed 
on  one  side  or  fixed  in  the  same  spot,  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Again,  slight  nervous  phenomena,  which  are  often  attributed  to  mere  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  of  small  vessels  or  to  mi- 
nute hsemorrhag&s.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  mistake  between 
cerebral  congestion  and  ansemia.  In  further  considering  the  diagnosis  of 
these  affections,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  two  mail 
groups  in  which  they  are  usually  presented  in  practice. 

o.  The  Apoplectic  Condiiion, — This  must  be  considered  not  only  wi* 
reference  to  cerebrrfl  diseases,  but  also  to  other  causes  by  which  it  may 
induced.     The  comatose  state  may  either  be  developed  more  or  less  s' 
denly,  while  the  patient  is  under  observation  ;  or  he  may  be  found  in 
unconscious  state.     The  first  thing  to  be  determined  in  a  ca.<e  of  inst 
bility,  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  is  whether  the  condition  is  or 
syncope  or  shock,  asphyxia,  or  coma.     The  characteristic  features  of 
of  these  conditions  have  been  already  described,  and  need  not  be  rec8 
lated  here.     The  ordinary  causes  acting  directly  on  the  nervous  s 
which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  likely  to  account  for  uuconscioi 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  evident,  are  :  a.  Injury  to  the  head.  b.  Ef 
or  other  form  of  convulsive  seizure,     c.  Urjemia.     d.  Poisoning  by  • 
or  opium,     e.  Sunstroke.    /.  Certain  affections  of  the  brain  or   it 
branes,  namely,  cerebral  congestion,   haemorrhage  into  the  braii 
ninges,  cerebral  embolism  or  thrombosis,  and  rapid  serous  effusior 

In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  the  following  course  of 
gation  should  be  pursued  : 

(i.)  Inquiry  must  first  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  aftack,  and  i 
any  known  cause  for  this.     Thus  there  may  be  a  history  of  injur 
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isoning,  or  alcoholism.  Od  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  under 
lich  the  seizure  occurs  may  exclude  such  causes  altogether,  but  it  is 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  symptoms  of  opium-poisoning  may  not 
ear  until  some  rime  after  the  poison  has  been  taken.  Not  uncommonly, 
wever,  the  patient  is  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  no  history 
n  be  obtained.  Should  this  happen  in  a  house,  it  is  requisite  in  any  sus- 
;ious  case  to  look  for  bottles  which  might  have  contained  poison.  If 
3  attack  has  come  on  under  observation,  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain 
lether  it  arose  spontaneously,  or  followed  some  obvious  cause,  such  as 
Iden  effort  or  a  fit  of  anger  ;  whether  it  was  sudden  in  its  onset,  or  more 
less  gradual;  if  preceded  or  not  by  mental  disturbance,  local,  sensory 
motor  disorder,  or  other  symptoms;  and  if  any  convulsive  movements 
re  observed  at  or  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  This  informa- 
n  affords  much  aid  in  distinguishing  organic  lesions  from  each  other, 
ile  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  entirely  excludes  poisoning.  The  age 
the  patient  should  be  ascertained  if  it  is  known. 

1i.)  In  the  next  place  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient  must  be  carried 
:,  noting  especially  the  following  particulars:   a.  The  apparent  age, 
leral  conformation  and  appearance,  whether  full  and  plethoric  or  the 
^erse,  and  if  there  are  marked  signs  of  decay,     h.  The  color  of  the 
:e,  whether  indicating  congestion  or  shock,     c.  If  any  signs  of  injury 
out  the  head  can  be  discovered,     d.  Whether  there  are  any  indications 
It  the  attack  began  with  convulsions,  such  as  the  tongue  having  been 
ten.     e.  The  odor -of  the  breath,  which  may  reveal  alcohol,  opium,  or 
emia.     /.  The  degree  of  insensibility,  deep  coma  usually  indicating 
morrhage  or  poisoning,  g.  The  state  of  the  pupil8,any  inequality  showing 
ne  cerebral  organic  lesion,  while  extreme  contraction  is  a  sign  of  opium- 
soning,  though  the  same  condition  is  now  and  then  observed  in  cere- 
hiemorrhage,  and  the  pupils  are  greatly  dilated  at  the  close  in  cases 
^ium-poisoning.     h.  If  there  are  any  indications  of  unilateral  motor 
der,  looking  especially  for  paralysis;  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  one 
;  tremors ;  or  spasmodic  movements  or  rigidity.  These  afford  evidence 
me  cerebral  lesion,  though  their  absence  does  not  exclude  this,  while 
ied  spasm  or  rigidity  is  in  favor  of  plugging  of  vessels  or  meningeal 
orrhage.     t.  The  characters  of  the  breathing,  slow,  labored,  and  ster- 
is  respiration  being  usually  only  observed  in  the  profound  coma  of 
l)ral  haemorrhage  or  narcotic  poisoning,    j.  The  state  of  the  pulse.    It 
Thly  important  further  to  examine  the  heart  and  vessels.    For  instance, 
ular  disease  or  some  other  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  embolism 
be  thus  discovered  ;  cardiac  enlargement  is  often  associated  with  cere- 
congestion  or  haemorrhage  ;  in  cases  of  thrombosis  the  heart  is  usually 
'  weak  or  fatty,  while  marked  degeneration  of  the  vessels  may  accom- 
f  either  haemorrhage  or  thrombosis.  The  urine  should  be  also  tested,  some 
hich  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  catheter  if  necessary.     Bright's  disease, 

^rer,  may  be  associated  with  uraemia,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  or  throra- 
29 
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bosis.  The  detectiou  of  alcohol  in  the  urine  has  been  considered  useful  in  the 
diagnosis  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  If  the  patient  vomits,  the  matters  vomited 
ought  to  be  examined  in  any  doubtful  case,  and  it  inay  even  be  desirable 
to  use  the  stomach-pump. 

(iii.)  The  progress  and  termination  of  an  apoplectic  case  often  give  much 
information  as  to  its  nature.  Thus,  hoemorrhage  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
or  into  certain  parts  of  the  brain  soon  terminates  fatally,  and  so  usually 
does  opium -poisoning.  In  a  considerable  experience  of  cases  of  alcoholic 
poisoning  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  I  never  knew  one  prove 
immediately  fatal,  even  when  the  coma  was  very  deep.  The  course  of 
events  also  affords  important  help  in  distingnishing  between  cerebral  c(m- 
gestion,  hsemorrhagc,  and  plugging  of  vessels. 

There  are  some  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand  notice. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pronounce  a  person  merely  drunk 
in  whom  there  are  signs  that  this  condition  exists,  as  there  may  be  at  the 
same  time  some  serious  injury  to  the  head,  or  an  organic  lesion  afifectiog 
the  brain.  Grave  mistakes  have  not  unfrequently  been  made  in  this  mat- 
ter. Alcoholic  poisoning  may  be  met  with  in  very  young  children,  even 
in  infants  in  arms.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine 
whether  comatose  symptoms  are  due  to  some  evident  injury  to  the  head 
or  to  a  sudden  cerebral  lesion  which  has  caused  the  patient  to  fall,  and  has 
thus  led  to  the  injury. 

h.  The  second  group  of  cases  which  call  for  consideration  here  are  char- 
acterized by  sudden  or  rapidly  developed  hemiplegia  without  loss  oj  coTutciovi- 
ness.  This  indicates  either  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  or  plugging  of 
vessels,  especially  from  thrombosis.  The  probability  is  always  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  and  the  diagnosis  is  still  more  certain  if  the  paralysis  is  not 
suddenly  complete,  but  increases  and  extends  in  a  progressive  manner. 

2.  Pkognosis. — The  immediate  prognosis  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  due  to 
cerebral  lesion  is  always  doubtful,  and  a  very  cautious  opinion  ought  to 
be  given,  the  case  being  thoroughly  watched.  If  the  coma  is  merely  due 
to  congestion,  the  patient  will  soon  recover.  The  chief  circumstances 
which  increase  the  gravity  of  the  immediate  prognosis  in  cases  of  san- 
guineous apoplexy  are :  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  with  very  degener- 
ate vessels;  a  history  of  previous  attacks  ;  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  at 
the  outset,  or  of  marked  rigidity  or  spasmodic  movements  at  an  earlv 
period  ;  a  progressive  character  of  the  attack  ;  very  deep  and  prolonged 
coma,  with  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  faeces;  general  paralysis; 
great  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils,  or  extreme  contraction;! 
very  slow  or  rapid  pulse ;  signs  of  proibund  shock,  with  feeble  circulation, 
pallor,  and  cold  sweats.  As  to  the  ultimate  prognosis,  supposing  con- 
sciousness to  be  restored,  this  can  only  be  determined  by  watching  the 
case  for  some  time  and  noting  its  progress,  and  the  same  is  true  when 
hemiplegia  sets  in  without  coma.  Eight  hemiplegia  is  said  to  be  lea 
favorable  than  left.    Ana^thesia  affecting  any  part  of  the  paralyzed  limbi 
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is  a  bad  sign,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  occasional  severe  pains.  If  no 
improvement  is  evident  within  a  mouth,  if  the  paralyzed  limbs  exhibit  a 
marked  tendency  to  permanent  rigidity,  and  if  electric  irritability  be- 
comes impaired  or  lost,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable.  The  leg  may 
recover  power  while  the  arm  remains  permanently  paralyzed.  After  cere- 
bral haemorrhage  the  mental  faculties  are  often  perfectly  restored,  even 
though  the  paralysis  is  persistent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  clot 
in  the  brain  may  cause  serious  inflammation  of  its  substance,  and  may  thus 
prove  fatal  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  hsemorrhage. 

Embolism  or  thrombosis  is  not  so  frequently  immediately  fatal  as  cere- 
bral hsemorrhage,  but  the  subsequent  history  is  generally  very  unfavora- 
ble, both  as  regards  the  mental  condition  and  the  paralysis,  especially  in 
cases  of  thrombosis  accompanied  with  extensive  disease  of  the  vessels,  such 
cases  often  going  on  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 

3.  Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  minor  symptoms  due  to  con- 
gestion or  ansemia  of  the  brain,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  circulation.  General  cerebral  aniemia  may  be  obviated 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  stimulating  or  giving  tone  to 
the  heart.  No  special  treatment  can  be  directed  to  partial  anaemia. 
Cerebral  congestion  may  be  relieved  by  keeping  the  patient  on  low  diet ; 
administering  saline  and  other  purgatives;  avoiding  any  cause  which  is 
likely  to  give  rise  to  the  condition,  such  as  overstudy  ;  or,  in  appropriate 
cases,  removing  blood  either  locally  or  generally.  The  patient  must  be 
warned  against  wearing  tight  clothing  about  the  neck,  hanging  down  the 
head,  straining  at  stool,  and  other  causes  which  are  likely  to  increase  cere- 
bral congestion,  particularly  if  there  are  any  indications  that  the  vessels 
are  in  a  diseased  state. 

Before  describing  the  treatment  of  an  apoplectic  attack  resulting  from 
cerebral  mischief,  I  would  remark  that  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  un- 
certain, it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  stomach  at  once  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump,  lest  the  symptoms  should  be  due  to  some  poison.  In  this 
class  of  cases  the  flrst  principle  in  treatment  ought  to  be  not  to  interfere 
immediately  and  actively  unless  there  is  some  clear  indication  for  such  in- 
terference. Formerly  venesection  was  at  once  resorte<l  to,  and  is  now  but 
too  oflen  followed  as  a  routine  practice.  In  many  cases  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  if  possible  in  bed, 
with  the  head  high  ;  to  loosen  all  clothing  about  the  neck  and  chest ;  to 
allow  plenty  of  fresh  air ;  and  to  enjoin  perfect  quiet.  If  the  attack  is 
merely  due  to  congestion,  recovery  will  soon  follow.  Should  the  case  be 
one  of  haemorrhage,  with  obvious  signs  of  marked  plethora,  unquestion- 
ably venesection  may  be  useful,  but  it  is  rarely  needed  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  condition  is  not  uncommonly  one  of  shock,  and  then  stimulant  enemata, 
heat  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  other  measures  for  rousing  the 
patient  are  indicated,  particularly  when  the  coma  is  due  to  plugging  of 
vessels.    The  practice  of  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  croton  oil  on  tho  tot^pfA 
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is  useful  in  many  cases.  If  the  comatose  state  continues  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  euemata ;  sinapisms  may  be  applied 
to  various  parts ;  and  the  bladder  must  be  attended  to.  If  consciousness 
returns,  the  patient  should  be  kept  completely  at  rest,  free  from  all  mental 
disturbance,  and  upon  low  diet,  until  the  period  of  danger  from  inflamma- 
tion has  passed.  Should  this  morbid  condition  be  set  up,  the  hair  may  be 
cut  short  and  cold  applied,  or  small  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
subsequent  treatment  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  sudden  he}niphg\a 
without  coma,  must  depend  upon  their  progress.  The  main  indications 
are  to  support  the  general  health,  especially  by  proper  diet,  attention  to 
hygienic  conditions,  and  the  administration  of  tonics;  to  avoid  all  forms 
of  mental  disturbance ;  and  to  treat  symptoms,  particularly  paralysis, 
which  must  be  managed  according  to  the  principles  already  pointed  out. 
Iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  have  been  supposed  to  aid 
in  the  absorption  of  a  clot  in  the  brain.  A  blister  occasionally  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  may  prove  serviceable. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  TEE  BBAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES, 

I.  Chkonic  Meningitis. 

Etiology. — Chronic  meningitis  is  chiefly  met  with  as  the  result  of 
former  injury  to  the  skull ;  prolonged  mental  labor,  especially  if  combined 
with  much  anxiety  ;  chronic  alcoholism ;  and  irritation  by  tumors  and 
morbid  deposits,  especially  syphilitic.  In  rare  instances  it  remains  after 
the  acute  form  of  the  diseasje.  One  form  of  chronic  meningitis,  named 
pachymemngitiSf  most  frequently  comes  on  spontaneously  in  aged  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  imbecility  or  dementia.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
also  observed  in  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  and  chronic  phthisis.  It  is 
by  far  most  common  after  middle  age  and  in  males. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  most  frequent  post-mortem  signs  of 
chronic  meningitis  are  thickening  and  increased  firmness  of  the  membranes 
in  diflerent  part^,  sometimes  extreme,  with  opacity  of  the  arachooid  ;  ad- 
hesion of  the  membranes  to  each  other,  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull,  or 
of  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain  ;  increased  vascularity,  particularly  of  the 
pia  mater,  with  permanent  enlargement  of  many  vessels ;  serous  efl^usion 
into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  there  being  also  sometimes  a  eoDsiderable 
quantity  of  turbid  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space ;  exudation,  especially 
in  the  sulci  and  around  the  vessels,  often  surrounding  and  pressing  upon 
some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  becoming  organized  and  firm ;  and  the 
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presence  of  excess  of  clear  or  flocculcDt  serum  in  the  ventricles,  the  lining 
membrane  of  which  becomes  thickened  and  rough.  Calcareous  or  osseous 
lamime  may  be  formed  in  the  thickened  membranes,  and  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  are  sometimes  atrophied.  Increase  in  number  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  has  been  considered  a  result  of  chronic 
meningitis. 

The  form  of  lesion  named  i>acliymenmgUis  usually  begins  in  the  region 
corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  oc- 
cupies a  variable  extent.  A  delicate  adherent  film  forms,  which  mainly 
consists  of  large  and  thin-walled  capillaries,  partly  of  embryonic  corpus- 
cles. Gradually  new  films  are  developed  upon  this  in  succession,  until 
they  may  attain  a  considerable  thickness.  The  deeper  layers  at  the  same 
time  become  firmer,  less  vascular,  and  more  fibrous.  Extravasations  of 
blood  often  occur,  owing  to  rupture  of  the  delicate  vessels,  usually  small 
and  numerous,  but  not  uncommonly  considerable,  so  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture may  look  like  a  clot.  Blood-pigment  is  frequently  precipitated  in 
crystalline  and  other  forms. 

Symptoms. — These  are  often  very  obscure  and  ill-defined  in  chronic 
meningitis,  being  a  combination  of  symptoms  due  to  excited  action  and 
impaired  function  of  the  parts  involved.  The  most  important  clinical  in- 
dications of  this  disease  are:  1.  More  or  less  constant  general  headache, 
of  dull  and  heavy  character,  not  severe  or  attended  with  exacerbations. 
2.  Persistent  vertigo,  the  patieut  staggering  while  walking,  as  if  drunk, 
but  particularly  on  looking  suddenly  round  over  the  shoulder.  3.  Mental 
excitability  at  times,  especially  in  the  evenings,  with  peevishness,  irrita- 
bility, restlessness,  and  wakefulness,  alternating  with  marked  depression, 
the  patient  becoming  apathetic,  gloomy,  low-spirited,  and  apprehensive. 
4.  In  course  of  time  failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  sometimes  ending 
in  extreme  dementia.  5.  Subjective  sensations  of  flashes  of  light,  iridic 
colors,  or  tinnitus  aurium,  with  at  the  same  time  diplopia  or  more  or  less 
impairment  of  sight  in  one  eye,  or  partial  deafness.  6.  Hyperaesthesia  of 
some  part  of  the  skin,  with  hypicsthesia  or  numbness  of  other  portions. 
7.  Irregular  twitchings  or  clonic  spasms  of  various  muscles,  especially 
those  of  the  face  and  eyeballs,  causing  grimaces  and  oflen  external  stra- 
bismus; also  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  which  may  present  curious 
spasmodic  movements  from  time  to  time,  or  be  the  seat  of  rigidity.  8. 
Irregular  motor  paralysis,  usually  incomplete,  accompanying  and  follow- 
ing the  above  movements,  affecting  first  the  cranial  nerves  on  one  or  both 
sides,  as  indicated  by  partial  ptosis,  drawing  of  the  face  to  one  side,  stra- 
bismus or  immobility  of  the  eyeball,  slight  deviation  of  the  tongue  and 
thickness  of  speech  ;  then  extending  to  the  limbs,  in  some  ca^^es  only  a  few 
fingers  or  certain  muscles  being  involved,  in  others  the  whole  arm,  one  arm 
and  leg,  and  sometimes  all  the  limbs  more  or  less.  Irregular  epileptiform 
attacks  not  uncommonly  occur,  but  they  are  not  attended  with  any  special 
cry,  or  with  stoppage  of  respiration  and  its  consequences,  while  conscious- 
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ness  is  not  completely  lost.  The  fit  lasts  an  indeBuite  and  oAcn  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  comatose  state  observed  in  true 
epilepsy.  In  most  cases  some  degree  of  pyrexia  is  noticed  towards  even- 
ing, with  heat  of  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  conjunctival  injection. 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  obstinate  constipation,  are  not  infrequent  symp- 
toms. Any  excitement  tends  to  increase  the  symptoms  markedly.  The 
ophthalmoscope  often  reveals  optic  neuritis  or  ischaemia. 

In  pachymeningitis  the  symptoms  are  very  indefinite,  being  described  as 
headache,  vertigo,  failure  of  the  mental  powers,  gradually  increasing  hemi- 
plegia, and  occasional  epileptiform  or  apoplectic  attacks.  Death  usually 
occurs  during  one  of  these  attacks. 

II.  CuRONic  Cerebral  Softening. 

Symitoms. — The  pathology  of  this  disease  has  been  already  considered, 
and  it  is  only  requisite  to  describe  here  the  clinical  history  of  softening, 
which  is  chronic  from  the  commencement.  The  chief  symptoms  of  this 
condition  are:  1.  Headache  in  many  cases,  persistent  but  not  severe, 
usually  of  heavy  character,  and  sometimes  only  amounting  to  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  heaviness,  frontal  as  a  rule,  occasionally  general,  but  never 
unilateral  or  localized.  2.  Mental  changes,  viz.,  gradual  failure  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  one  aher  another,  of  which  the  patient  is  generally 
aware  at  first,  which  may  ultimately  end  in  complete  dementia  or  mania; 
change  in  manner,  disposition,  and  temper;  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
aphasia,  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same  words  several  times,  and  on  all 
occasions  being  considered  very  characteristic  ;  marked  lowness  of  spirits; 
emotional  disorder,  the  patient  being  either  apathetic,  or  the  emotions 
being  but  little  under  control,  and  quasi-hysterical  fits  of  crying  or  laugh- 
ing occurring  without  cause;  sometimes  a  restless  and  excited  manner  at 
night,  or  even  mild  delirium.  Occasionally  the  mind  seems  unnflfected. 
3.  Sensory  disorders,  especially  superficial  and  deep  pains  in  various  parts 
of  the  limbs,  hyperiesthesia  or  dysajsthesia,  formication,  numbuoss,  and 
gradual  impairment  of  sensation,  seldom  amounting  to  complete  anaesthe- 
sia ;  some  degree  of  failure  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  rarely  complete 
blindness  or  deafness.  4.  Motor  disturbance,  in  the  direction  of  paralvsis, 
incomplete  in  degree,  and  developed  gradually  and  often  in  an  intermittent 
manner,  usually  beginning  in  either  arm  or  leg,  but  soon  being  more  or  less 
generally  but  irregularly  disturbed,  though  one  side  is  as  a  rule  more 
affected  than  the  other,  or  sometimes  confined  to  special  groups  of  m useless 
such  as  those  of  the  face  or  part  of  a  limb ;  frequently  tonic  rigiditr, 
gradually  increasing ;  tremors  or  clonic  spasms,  especially  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  with  undue  irritability  on  percussion  ;  and  sometimes  epileptiform 
convulsions.  The  subjects  of  chronic  softening  commonly  present  an  old 
or  prematurely  aged,  unhealthy,  and  cachectic  appearance.  Degeneratiott 
of   the  vessels,  weak  heart,  and  granular  kidneys   are  frequently  well 
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marked.  Usually  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  At  last  gradual  coma  seta  in,  usually  with 
general  paralysis  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  involuntary  passage 
of  urine  and  faeces.  Speedy  and  unexpected  death  may  happen  from  ex- 
tensive thrombosis  or  from  cerebral  hremorrhage. 

III.  Adventitious  Growths  in  connection  with  the  Brain  and 

ITS  Membranes — Cerebral  Tumor. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  adventitious  growths  or  tumors 
which  are  met  with  in  connection  with  the  brain  or  its  membranes  include  : 
1.  Cancer.  2.  Tubercle.  3.  Syphilitic  deposit.  4.  Surcoma.  5.  Myxoma. 
6.  Glioma.  7.  Cholesteatoma.  8.  Ldpoma.  9.  Parasitic  cysts,  viz.,  cysti- 
cercus  cellulosus  and  hydatids.  10.  Cysts  containing  fluid,  fat,  or  hair,  or 
presenting  cauliflower  excrescences.  11.  Aneurisms.  12.  Vascular  erec- 
tile tumors.     13.   Osseous  or  calcareous  masses. 

Cancer. — All  forms  of  malignant  disease  are  met  with  in  the  brain,  but 
far  most  commonly  the  encephaloid  variety,  which  usually  occurs  as  a 
more  or  less  round  or  lobulated  tumor,  of  very  variable  size,  generally 
single  if  primary,  sometimes  numerous  if  secondary.  The  growth  may  be 
inseparable  from  the  brain  substance,  distinctly  defined,  or  surrounded  by 
a  cyst.  The  usual  seat  of  cancer  in  the  brain  is  the  cerebral  hemisphere, 
but  it  may  occupy  any  part.  It  often  shows  signs  of  degenerative  changes 
in  its  interior.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  cancer  may  originate  from 
other  structures  within  the  cranium  besides  the  brain  itself,  and  then  tends 
in  some  cases  to  make  its  way  outwards ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  begin 
outside  the  skull  and  grow  inwards. 

Tubercle  in  the  brain  is  described  as  forming  irregularly-roundish  masses, 
yellow  and  caseous-looking,  dry  and  bloodless,  sometimes  continuous  with 
the  brain  substance  through  a  grayish-white,  somewhat  translucent  border, 
in  other  cases  separated  by  a  cyst.  As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  such  mass; 
occasionally  two,  rarely  more.  The  size  generally  varies  from  that  of 
a  hemp-seed  to  a  cherry,  but  it  may  be  equal  to  a  small  ^^g.  Tubercle 
ordinarily  occupies  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  rarely  the  pons.  It  often 
softens  in  the  centre  into  a  purulent-looking  fluid,  or  an  actual  cavity  may 
form. 

Syphilitic  Disease. — Syphilitic  deposit  is  far  more  commonly  met  with  in 
connection  with  the  membranes  than  in  the  brain  itself.  These  are  matted 
together,  the  dura  mater  being  closely  adherent  to  the  skull  at  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  the  inner  membranes  to  the  cerebral  substance,  while  there  iu 
more  or  less  thickening  from  the  accumulation  of  a  tough  material,  yellow 
in  the  centre,  but  usually  presenting  a  grayish-white  border  around.  This 
often  involves  some  of  the  nerves.  In  the  brain  syphilis  generally  causes 
mere  induration  from  interstitial  proliferation  of  cellular  tissue,  especially 
at  the  surface.    Gummata  are  extremely  rare ;  they  aisome  the  ftm  ^ 
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irregular  nodules  or  tumors,  which  may  attain  the  size  of  an  egg,  their 
shape  being  ofteu  modified  by  the  part  of  the  brain  in  which  they  occur, 
and  they  always  pass  gradually  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  either  through 
a  grayish  softer  material  or  an  indurated  infiltration.  A  section  is  yellow- 
ish-gray or  yellowish, and  translucent;  cheesy  or  gluey  in  consistence;  aud 
it  often  presents  signs  of  decay,  in  the  form  of  opaque  spots  scattered  over 
the  entire  surface,  but  there  is  no  central  softening,  such  as  is  observed  in 
tubercle.  The  more  vascular  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  usual  seats  of 
syphilitic  gummata.     Generally  only  a  single  deposit  is  found. 

Sarcoma, — This  form  of  tumor  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  connected 
with  the  membranes,  or  imbedded  in  the  brain  substance,  especially  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  round  or  lobulated,  varying  in  size  from  a  nut  to  a  good- 
sized  apple,  being  distinctly  defined  and  frequently  inclosed  in  a  vascular 
capsule,  from  which  it  can  be  turned  out.  A  section  is  smooth  and  dirty 
white  or  grayish-red,  and  the  consistence  is  generally  soft,  but  may  be  firm 
and  fibrous.  In  structure  a  sarcoma  consists  mainly  of  spindle-shaped 
cells.  Calcification  may  take  place  in  spots,  or  spaces  may  be  formed, 
containing  iluid. 

Myxoma. — Usually  occurring  as  a  distinct  tumor  of  variable  size,  occa- 
sionally as  an  infiltration,  myxoma  is  generally  observed  in  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  very  soft,  and  may  be  almost  gelatinous,  somewhat  translucent,  and 
has  usually  a  yellowisfh  or  reddish  color,  but  may  present  extravasations  of 
blood.  In  structure  the  material  consists  of  variously-formed  cells,  im- 
bedded in  a  homogeneous  hyaline  substance. 

Glioma, — Resulting  from  a  local  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  this  form 
of  growth  is  never  well  defined,  but  runs  into  the  surrounding  brain  sub- 
stance, and  does  not  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  meninges.  It  is  usually 
found  in  a  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size.  The 
color  of  a  section  varies  from  yellow  to  a  grayish- red,  and  cut  vessels  are 
generally  seen.  The  consistence  is  usally  rather%soft.  Glioma  consists  of 
a  finely-reticulated  material  inclosing  roundish  nuclei.  It  may  become 
the  seat  of  degeneration  or  hemorrhage.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  young 
persons. 

Cholesteatoma  is  a  very  rare  growth,  consisting  of  concentric  lamina?  of 
epithelial  cells.  It  forms  a  tumor,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
and  presenting  a  pearly  lustre  on  section.  It  may  develop  from  the  brain, 
the  meninges,  or  the  skull. 

Cysticerci  are  generally  found  in  the  gray  substance,  being  usually 
numerous  when  present.     Echinococd  are  very  rare. 

Aneurism  is  also  a  rare  condition  in  connection  with  the  brain.  It  gen- 
erally affects  one  of  the  arteries  at  the  base,  being  in  most  cases  of  small 
size,  but  may  attain  the  dimensions  of  an  egg. 

The  other  forms  of  cerebral  tumor  do  not  call  for  any  special  descrip- 
tion. 

Symptoms. — There  is  no  disease  of  the  brain  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
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more  diverse  in  their  characters  and  course  than  in  the  different  kinds  of 
tumor^so much  dependiugontheir8ituation,8ize,shape,nuaiber, and  rapidity 
of  growth.  Further,  the  symptoms  are  not  only  due  to  the  mechanical 
effects  of  the  tumor,  but  those  of  cerebral  softening,  hydrocephalus,  and 
chronic  meningitis  are  often  superadded  after  a  time. 

Occasionally  a  tumor,  even  of  considerable  size,  is  quite  latent  through- 
out ;  or  a  sudden  apoplectic  attack,  the  result  of  congestion  or  hajmorrhage, 
reveals  its  existence.  The  characteristic  clinical  features  of  a  cerebral 
tumor,  however,  are  as  follows:  1.  Headache,  at  first  slight,  but  by  de- 
grees becoming  very  severe;  often  localzed,  though  not  necessarily  over 
the  seat  of  the  tumor;  constant  and  of  dull  grinding  character,  but  sub- 
ject to  violent  exacerbatious,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  obstinate 
cerebral  vomiting,  the  pain  being  oflen  increased  by  any  excitement, 
coughing,  sneezing,  a  deep  breath,  or  strong  light.  2.  Marked  vertigo, 
or  a  peculiar  dizziness  on  movement  in  some  cases.  3.  Absence  of  any 
mental  disturbance  in  uncomplicated  cases,  unless  a  tumor  is  very  large 
or  rapid  in  its  growth,  or  there  should  be  several  growths  scattered  through 
the  cortical  substance.  4.  Signs  of  irritation  followed  by  gradual  paraly- 
sis of  such  of  the  cianial  nerves  as  the  growth  implicates,  these  l>eing 
generally  unilateral.  Vision  is  often  affected,  terminating  in  complete 
blindness,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  eye  to  be  involved  after  the 
other.  Smell  and  hearing  may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  the  latter  usually 
on  one  side.  Severe  neuralgic  pains,  hypersesthesia,  and  par»sthesiae  fre- 
quently affect  the  fifth  nerve,  followed  by  gradual  loss  of  sensation  to  com- 
plete anaesthesia,  and  paralysis  of  its  motor  portion  occasionally.  The 
facial  nerve  is  most  commonly  implicated,  next  the  third  and  sixth,  and 
sometimes  the  fourth,  there  being  first  twitchings  and  spasmodic  move- 
ments, followed  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves; 
when  the  paralysis  is  complete,  electric  irritability  becomes  usually  quite 
extinct.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves  is  not  uncom- 
mon, causing  impairment  of  speech  and  deglutition,  or  sometimes  disturb- 
ance of  respiration  or  cardiac  action.  5.  Disorders  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion in  the  limbs.  These  are,  if  present,  as  a  rule  of  more  or  less  uni- 
lateral distribution,  and  are  observed  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  cranial  nerves  are  implicated.  Rarely  these  disorders  are  bilateral, 
or  they  may  be  very  limited.  At  the  outset  signs  of  irritation  are  ob- 
served, followed  by  gradually  progressive  paralysis,  which  is  accompanied 
with  spasmodic  movements  or  rigidity.  Electric  irritability  is  not  lost  in 
the  limbs.  When  a  tumor  occupies  the  interior  of  one  cerebral  hemis- 
phere, there  may  be  pure  hemiplegia.  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  not 
uncommon,  the  convulsive  movements  being  frequently  localized  mainly 
in  some  particular  part.  When  a  tumor  occupies  certain  portions  of  the 
brain,  peculiar  rotatory  and  other  movements  are  observed.  A  special 
feature  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum,  more  especially  of  the  middle  lobe, 
is  said  to  be  a  touicf  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  with 
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retraction  of  the  head,  associated  frequently  with  flexion  of  the  forearms 
and  extension  of  the  legs,  with  pointing  of  the  toes.  They  also  press  on  the 
venae  Galeni,  and  cause  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  with  corresponding 
mental  symptoms.  The  im{)ortant  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  cerebral 
tumor  are  those  of  ischsemia,  descending  neuritis,  or  atrophy  of  the  disk. 
Occasionally  a  tumor  becomes  evident  externally.  In  cases  of  aneurism 
it  is  said  that  a  murmur  has  been  occasionally  heard  over  some  part  of  the 
skull.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  varies  much.  The  constitution  is 
gravely  affected,  should  there  be  much  suffering,  with  loss  of  sleep.  Some- 
times considerable  emaciation  and  marasmus,  or  evidences  of  some  cachexia 
are  observed  ;  or  cancerous,  syphilitic,  or  tubercular  deposits  may  be  dis- 
covered in  other  parts.  The  mode  in  which  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  termi- 
nate is  very  variable.  In  those  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
the  end  was  always  unexpected,  acute  symptoms  setting  in  without  any 
obvious  cause. 

IV.  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 

m 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  characterized 
by  accumulation  of  fluid,  either  in  the  ventricles,  in  and  beneath  the  arach- 
noid, or  in  both  these  situations.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  con- 
dition is  either  congenital,  or  is  revealed  within  six  months  after  birth,  and 
has  then  been  chiefly  attributed  to  arrest  of  development  of  the  brain,  or 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ventricular  lining  membrane.  It  may  come 
on  as  an  acquired  complaint,  however,  in  older  children,  or  very  rarely 
even  in  adults,  being  then  the  result  of  closure  of  the  venre  Galeni,  usually 
the  consequence  of  pressure  by  a  tumor.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  has  no 
connection  with  tubercle,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  rickets.  Ex- 
cess of  fluid  may  accumulate  in  the  arachnoid  sac  in  connection  with 
senile  or  other  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  afler  previous  haemor- 
rhage. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  quantity  of  fluid  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pints.     It  is  usually 
watery,  limpid,  and  colorless,  of  low  specific  gravity,and  contains  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  albumen,  with  some  saline  matter.     The  ventricular 
lining  membrane  is  often  altered  in  appearance,  thickened,  granular,  and 
rough.    The  arachnoid  is  stretched,  and  signs  of  chronic  meningitis  are  often 
observed  about  the  base.    The  brain  is  altered  in  shape,  sometimes  unsym- 
metrical,  its  convolutions  being  flattened  and  spread  out;  and  its  texture 
is  in  many  cases  firmer  than  natural,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  soft  and  mace- 
rated.    The  optic  nerves  are  usually  much  stretched.     The  cranial  bones 
are  frequently  expanded  and  thinned,  the  fontanels  and  sutures  being 
considerably  widened  ;  sometimes  the  bones  are  thickened,  but  spongy. 

Symptoms. — Only  the  signs  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  cbildreD  need 
be  considered  here.    The  head  enlarges,  in  some  cas^  attaining  an  enor- 
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mous  size,  so  that  it  falls  from  side  to  side  if  not  supported,  and  at  the 
same  time  assumes  a  curious  shape,  becoming  round  and  globelike,  with 
a  very  large  and  prominent  forehead,  the  bones  being  driven  apart,  while 
the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  are  pushed  down,  especially  behind,  the 
eyeballs  being  thus  pressed  forwards  so  as  to  become  very  prominent  and  to 
look  downwards.  The  fontanels  and  sutures  are  widened  to  a  variable 
degree,  as  well  as  prominent ;  while  frequently  distinct  fluctuation  can  be 
detected.  The  scalp  feels  thin,  sometimes  almost  as  if  it  were  going  to 
give  way,  and  the  bones  may  be  so  attenuated  as  to  yield  a  crackling  sen- 
sation. The  lower  part  of  the  face  looks  very  small,  and  has  a  curious 
worn  or  stupid  expression.  It  may  present  a  puffy  appearance,  with  en- 
larged vessels  on  the  cheeks.  The  nervous  symptoms  which  are  liable  to 
be  met  with  are  headache,  though  this  is  often  absent;  vertigo;  non-de- 
velopment or  gradual  failure  of  the  mental  faculties,  even  to  complete  im- 
becility ;  disturbed  sleep  at  night,  with  drowsiness  by  day ;  marked  peevish- 
ness, irritability,  or  depression  of  spirits;  failure  of  the  special  senses,  es- 
pecially that  of  sight,  with  signs  of  ischiemia  or  atrophy  of  the  disk  ;  rest- 
lessness, with  general  muscular  weakness  and  loss  of  co-ordinating  power, 
tottering  gait,  tremors  of  the  limbs,  spasmodic  movements  or  convulsions 
coming  on  without  any  obvious  cause,  strabismus,  or  laryngismus  stridulus. 
The  body  is  generally  much  wasted,  circulation  is  feeble,  and  the  child 
always  feels  cold.  Excessive  appetite,  vomiting,  and  constipation  with  un- 
healthy stools  are  common  symptoms.  The  duration  of  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  is  variable,  but  usually  death  occurs  within  the  first  few 
years  of  life,  chiefly  from  gradual  or  sudden  coma,  exhaustion,  convulsions, 
or  laryngismus  stridulus. 

V.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain. 

Only  a  few  remarks  are  required  with  reference  to  the  so-called  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  in  children.  This  is  associated  either  with  rickets  or 
with  congenital  syphilis  ;  and  the  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  the  organ 
is  probably  due  either  to  albuminoid  infiltration  of  the  white  substance  or 
to  increase  in  the  neuroglia.  The  tissue  becomes  unusually  firm,  pale,  and 
dry ;  the  convolutions  being  compressed,  flattened,  and  closely  packed. 
The  head  expands,  but  the  enlargement  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  by  being  much  less  rapid  in  its  progress,  never  at- 
taining any  great  size,  and  by  having  an  elongated  form  from  before  back; 
while  the  fontanels  and  sutures  are  not  at  all  or  but  little  apart,  the  for- 
mer being  oflen  depressed,  and  not  yielding  fluctuation ;  and  the  eyes  are 
sunken.  Frequently  there  are  no  evident  nervous  symptoms,  but  if  the 
head  is  closed  before  the  brain  enlarges,  serious  symptoms  are  liable  to 
arise,  such  as  severe  headache,  vertigo,  mental  failure,  epileptiform  at- 
tacks, paralysis,  or  coma. 
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VI.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  principal  chronic  cerebral  diseases  between  which 
a  diagnosis  has  usually  to  be  made  are  chronic  meningitis,  chronic  soften- 
inffy  and  cerebral  tumor.     It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  often  as- 
sociated, under  which  circumstances  their  symptoms  are  more  or  less  com- 
bined.    The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  are  :    1.  The 
history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  local  cause  of  meningitis  or  a  syphi- 
litic taint ;  or  the  absence  of  any  such  cause.    2.  The  age  and  general  con- 
diiion  of  the  patient,  with  the  state  of  the  main  organ  and  vessels,  soften- 
ing being  generally  accompanied  with  signs  of  marked  degeneration,  and 
occurring  in  old  persons  or  in   those  prematurely  aged.     There  may  be 
signs  of  some  constitutional  taint  associated  with  a  cerebral  tumor ;  or  of 
morbid  deposits  in  other  parts,  especially  cancerous,  tubercular,  or  syphi- 
litic.    3.  The  seat,  intensity,  and  characters  of  headache.     4.  The  mental 
condition,  meningitis  being  chiefly  characterized  by  excitement  alternating 
with  depression  ;  softening  by  gradual  and  permanent  impairment  of  the 
mental  faculties  ;  while  in  cases  of  tumor  the  mind  is  often  quite  unaffected. 
5.  The  character  and  mode  of  distribution  of  sensory  and  motor  distur- 
bances.    These  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  each  disease,  and  they  are  very  important.     6.  The  api)ear- 
ances  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.      Occasionally  external  objective 
signs  of  tumor  are  observed.     As  to  the  nature  of  a  growth  in  the  brain, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.     Some  indications 
may  be  derived  from  the  age  of  the  patient,  a  history  of  syphilis,  signs 
of  a  particular  cachexia,  or  the  presence  of  morbid  growths  in  other  |>arts. 

Epileptiform  seizures  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  diseases  just  con- 
sidered. These  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  true  epileptic  fits  by 
their  irregular  character,  and  by  the  existence  of  definite  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  states. 

The  differences  between  chronic  hydrocephalus  and  hypertrophy  of  the  brain 
in  children,  each  of  which  causes  enlargement  of  the  head,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently pointed  out  in  their  several  descriptions. 

2.  Prognosis. — In  chronic  brain  affections  the  prognosis  is  very  uncer- 
tain. All  that  can  be  definitely  stated  is  that  any  such  affection  is  always 
serious,  and  that  at  any  moment  dangerous  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise, 
which  may  end  in  speedy  death.  If  the  disease  is  of  a  syphilitic  nature, 
however,  mu(*h  improvement  may  often  be  effected  by  proper  treatment. 
If  there  are  indications  of  frequent  or  constant  disorder  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  along  with  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  the  danger  of  the  sui^er- 
vention  of  haemorrhage  or  thrombosis  should  be  recognized. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  chronic  cerebral 
diseases  are  very  simple,  viz. :  a.  To  keep  the  mind  free  from  every  pos- 
sible excitement  or  anxiety,  and  to  forbid  any  mental  labor  ;  in  short,  to 
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keep  the  brain  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  b.  To  support  the  general  health 
by  good  food,  fresh  air,  quinine,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  hypophosphites. 
c.  To  aid  absorption  of  morbid  products.  Iodide  of  potassium,  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  gray  powder  are  the  chief  drugs  employed  in  cases  of 
chronic  meningitis,  but  they  are  especially  important  in  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. Occasional  blistering  is  supposed  to  promote  absorption,  d.  To 
treat  symptoms,  especially  headache,  paralysis,  restlessness,  and  sleepless- 
ness, by  means  of  hyoscyamus,  cannabis  indica,  or  chloral,  and  convulsive 
seizures  by  bromide  of  potassium.  Acute  symptoms  may  arise  calling  for 
active  interference.  For  chronic  hydrocephalus  diuretics  are  recommended, 
with  the  view  of  aiding  absorption  of  the  fluid.  Pressure  around  the  head 
by  means  of  a  bandage  or  strapping,  and  removal  of  the  fluid  by  the  aid 
of  a  fine  trocar  or  the  aspirator,  have  also  been  employed  as  methods  of 
treatment  in  this  condition. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

I.  Acute  Spinal  Meningitis. 

-Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are:  1.  Traumatic  injury. 
2.  Caries  of  the  vertebrae.  3.  Sacral  bedsores  penetrating  deeply,  and 
opening  the  spinal  canal  by  destroying  the  sacro- coccygeal  ligament. 
4.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  local ;  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature; or  to  powerful  direct  heat  over  the  spine.  5.  Acute  rheumatism 
very  rarely.  6.  Adventitious  deposits  and  tumors,  especially  syphilitic 
growths  and  tubercles.  7.  Tetanus,  chorea,  or  hydrophobia,  it  is  said. 
8.  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  9.  Extension  from  cerebral 
meningitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  appearances  resemble 
more  or  less  those  of  cerebral  meningitis.  Usually  the  membranes  are  ex- 
tensively affected,  the  pia  mater  being  very  vascular,  infiltrated,  and 
thickened.  A  soft  exudation  often  covers  its  surface,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
arachnoid,  while  fluid  occupies  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  either  turbid  and 
flocculent,  or  more  or  less  puriform  in  appearance.  This  may  be  so  abun- 
dant as  to  extend  the  dura  mater  considerably.  The  latter  is  frequently 
reddened,  and  exudation  or  pus  may  accumulate  between  it  and  the  bones, 
or  it  may  exhibit  signs  of  local  injury  or  irritation.  These  conditions  are 
especially  seen  in  connection  with  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  sacral  bed- 
sores. The  pus  in  the  arachnoid  cavity  may  be  fetid,  dirty-looking  and 
greenish. 

Symptoms. — Acute  spinal  Dieoingitis  is  characterized  at  the  outset  by 
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signs  of  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  followed  by  those  of 
paralysis.  The  disease  often  sets  in  insidiously,  and  at  first  may  be  taken 
for  rheumatism.  The  early  symptoms  are  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  felt 
along  the  spine,  but  only  coming  on  when  the  patient  moves ;  tenderness 
on  deep  pressure,  though  not  very  marked  as  a  rule ;  pains  shooting  from 
the  spine  into  the  limbs  and  trunk,  but  especially  into  the  legs,  though 
sometimes  they  may  be  chiefly  felt  in  the  arms,  or  even  in  one  arm  if  the 
inflammation  is  limited  ;  some  degree  of  hyper^esthesia  ;  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  which  may  cause  opisthotonos,  usually 
regarded  as  being  due  to  tetanic  spasm,  but  also  considered  as  an  instinctive 
act  to  avoid  pain  ;  fits  of  painful  spasm  in  the  limbs,  neck,  and  back,  with 
involuntary  startings  and  jerks,  but  not  the  powerful  spasms  observed  in 
tetanus ;  some  embarrassment  of  breathing,  which  is  considerable  if  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  aflected  with  spasm,  being  then  attended  with  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  suffocation  ;  occasionally  some  difficulty  of  masti- 
cation and  deglutition  ;  and  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The  attack  may 
be  ushered  in  with  a  chill  or  rigors,  followed  by  slight  pyrexia  with  its 
accompanying  symptoms.  The  patient  is  usually  very  restless,  anxious, 
and  sleepless,  but  there  are  no  prominent  head  symptoms.  Afterwards 
tingling,  formication,  and  numbness  are  not  uncommonly  complained  of, 
while  muscular  weakness  is  observed,  beginning  below  and  extending  up- 
wards, with  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  involun- 
tary discharge  of  urine  and  faeces  consequently  taking  place.  Priapism  is 
rarely  observed.  In  fatal  cases  death  may  result  from  asphyxia  or  asthe- 
nia ;  from  implication  of  the  cerebral  membranes;  or  from  the  cord  being 
compressed  by  inflammatory  products,  or  becoming  itself  inflamed. 

II.  Chronic  Spinal  Meningitis. 

But  little  is  definitely  known  about  this  morbid  condition.  It  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  connection  with  bone  disease  and  adventitious  growths,  espe- 
cially syphilitic.  Anatomically  it  may  be  revealed  by  thickening,  indura- 
tion, and  roughness  of  the  membranes;  remnants  of  old  inflammatory 
products;  adhesions  or  bands  passing  across  the  sub-arachnoid  space;  and 
sometimes  calcareous  deposits.  Syphilitic  growths  present  characters  like 
those  exhibited  by  similar  deposits  in  the  cerebral  membranes.  Pachy- 
meningitis may  be  met  with  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  usually 
near  the  cervical  enlargement.  The  layers  are  developed  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  dura  mater,  and  differ  from  those  in  the  cerebral  dura  mater 
by  being  from  the  first  dense  and  tough,  but  slightly  vascular,  and  there- 
fore not  inclined  to  bleed.  The  pia  mater  is  apt  to  become  involved,  and 
the  cord  and  nerves  become  pressed  upon. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis  are  described 
as  slight  pain  over  some  part  of  the  spine ;  severe  pains  in  the  limbs,  of  a 
rheumatic  character ;  parsesthesise  in  the  legs,  with  gradually  increasing 
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hjpsesthesia,  but  Dot  complete  ansesthesia ;  slight  spasmodic  movements 
in  the  limbs,  followed  by  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities  and 
gradually  extending  upwards  to  the  trunk,  bladder,  rectum,  or  even  to  the 
arms,  the  paralysis  being  at  first  slight,  increasing  very  slowly,  and  being 
persistent  but  subject  to  marked  variations  in  its  course.  Ultimately  all 
the  signs  indicative  of  destruction  of  the  cord  are  developed. 

In  the  early  period  the  symptoms  of  ceryical  pachymeningitis  are  said 
to  be  acute  pains  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  shooting  to  the  head  and  arms, 
constant,  but  liable  to  exacerbations ;  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  especially  of 
those  of  the  neck,  which  is  kept  fixed  ;  formication  and  a  feeling  of  weight 
in  the  limbs  ;  more  or  less  muscular  weakness;  and  not  uncommonly  bul- 
lous eruptions.  Subsequently  the  pains  in  the  limbs  cease ;  while  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  become  paralyzed  and  waste,  especially  those  of  the 
forearm,  which  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spinal  and  median  nerves,  and 
more  particularly  the  latter,  so  that  a  "  claw-hand  "  is  developed.  The 
arms  then  become  contracted,  and  patches  of  ans&ithesia  appear  on  them 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Ultimately  the  legs  become  paralyzed 
and  contracted,  but  do  not  waste. 

III.  Acute  Myelitis — Inflammation  of  the  Cord. 

^Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  may  result  from  caries  of  the  spine;  inju- 
ries, including  also  severe  strain  and  concussion;  irritation  by  adventitious 
growths  or  clots ;  cold ;  or  direct  exposure  of  the  spine  to  powerful  heat. 
The  disease  has  also  been  attributed  to  suppression  of  perspiration  or  of 
chronic  discharges,  the  sudden  cure  of  a  chronic  skin  disease,  or  sexual 
excess. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  when 
primary,  usually  begins  in  the  central  gray  matter,  and  may  either  extend 
along  this  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  be  confined  to  one  or  more  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  spreading  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  especially 
opposite  the  lumbar  enlargement.  If  it  follows  meningitis,  the  white  sub- 
stance is  first  involved,  and  the  central  gray  matter  is  not  implicated  for 
some  time.  The  affected  tissue  is  generally  much  softened,  being  oflen  of 
creamlike  consistence;  more  or  less  reddened  at  first,  but  afterwards  it 
may  become  yellowish ;  swollen  and  relaxed,  the  entire  cord  sometimes 
presenting  a  distended  appearance,  or  being  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and 
the  central  gray  matter  having  lost  its  contour.  Extravasations  of  blood 
are  liable  to  occur,  and  Charcot  believes  that  haemorrhage  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  previous  inflam- 
matory softening.  Very  rarely  abscesses  form.  The  microscope  reveals 
broken  down  nerve-elements,  granules,  blood-cells,  and  granular  or  pus 
corpuscles.  There  is  always  more  or  less  spinal  meningitis.  A  form  of 
acute  myelitis  is  described  in  which  the  cord  becomes  indurated,  owing  to 
fibrinous  exudation.     This  has  been  considered  by  some  pathologists  as 
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always  preceding  softening;  by  others,  probably  more  correctly,  as  being 
the  result  of  a  less  acute  process. 

Symptoms. — Primary  myelitis  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  irritation  of  the  nerves  observed  in  meningitis,  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  those  indicative  of  destruction  of  the  cord.  The  disease  may 
set  in  gradually,  or  with  remarkably  acute  or  even  sudden  intensity.  Its 
special  symptoms  are  described  as  slight  pain  over  the  spine,  usually  cir- 
cumscribed, not  increased  by  movement  or  moderate  pressure,  but  intensi- 
fied by  kneading,  and  especially  by  applying  a  hot  sponge  or  ice,  which 
produces  a  burning  sensation  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  inflammation  ;  a 
feeling  of  constriction  around  some  part  of  the  trunk,  as  if  it  were  bound 
by  a  tight  cord  ;  marked  para^thesise  in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  legs,  such  as  tingling,  formication,  furriness,  numbness,  or 
subjective  coldness,  speedily  followed  by  hypsesthesia  or  ansesthesia,  more 
especially  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes  more  extensively  distributed  ;  marked 
restlessness,  followed  rapidly  by  muscular  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, therefore  usually  paraplegic  in  its  distribution  ;  loss  of  power 
over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  not  uncommonly  accompanied  with  great 
irritability,  the  patient  desiring  to  have  the  catheter  passed  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  constant  priapism.  In  the  paralyzed  parts  electric  sensi- 
bility and  contractility  are  usually  impaired  or  lost;  so  as  a  rule  is  reflex 
excitability,  but  should  the  portion  of  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation be  healthy,  this  is  exaggerated.  In  consequence  of  the  extensive 
destruction  of  the  gray  matter,  the  trophic  lesions  already  described  as 
being  associated  with  spinal  diseases  are  very  liable  to  arise,  namely,  rapid 
wasting  of  muscles,  the  formation  of  acute  bedsores,  and  inflammati(m  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  When  the  myelitis  extends  high  up,  respira- 
tion is  more  or  less  impeded,  the  voice  is  weak,  and  there  may  be  dys- 
phagia or  difficulty  of  speech.  This  disease  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  fever. 
The  disease  generally  soon  terminates  fatally,  usually  from  asthenia  or 
apncea  ;  or  may  pass  into  a  more  or  less  chronic  condition.  The  extent  of 
the  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  disease  in  the  cord,  ami 
occasionally  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  one-half  or  to  certain  tracts 
of  the  cord,  the  symptoms  being  limited  accordingly. 

IV.  Chronic  Myelitis — White  Softening. 

-Etiology  and  Pathology'. — Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  may  have 
its  origin  either  in  acute  or  chronic  myelitis,  in  gradual  pressure  upon  its 
substance,  in  injury,  or  in  failure  of  nutrition  from  degenerattion  of  its 
vessels.  The  softened  cord  is  quite  white  in  the  degenerative  form,  or  it 
may  present  a  more  or  less  red  or  yellowish  color.  Abundant  granular 
corpuscles  and  granules  are  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Symptoms. — If  the  cord  becomes  gradually  diseased,  the  signs  of  the 
change  are  more  or  less  of  the  following  characters :  Dull  pain  or  uneasi- 
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ness  over  some  portions  of  the  spine,  increased  by  pressure,  percussion,  or 
the  application  of  a  hot  sponge  or  cold,  but  not  by  movement ;  a  feeling 
of  tightness  round  the  body ;  distressing  para>sthesia3,  wandering  pains,  or 
fidgety  sensations  in  the  legs,  followed  by  gradual  loss  of  feeling  to  com- 
plete anaesthesia,  this  often  extending  up  the  body  to  a  variable  extent; 
twitchings,  spasmodic  movements,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  with  diminished 
power,  dragging  of  the  legs  in  walking,  and  a  sense  of  heaviness  and 
fatigue,  ending  in  paraplegia;  frequently  a  marked  tendency  to  painful 
contractions  and  rigidity  in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  the  legs  being  in  many 
cases  drawn  up  involuntarily  if  left  to  themselves,  sometimes  by  jerks,  so 
that  the  joints  become  strongly  flexed,  or  one  or  both  limbs  being  rigidly 
extended  ;  increased  reflex  and  electric  irritability  in  the  paralyzed  limbs, 
provided  the  disease  has  not  extended  down  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  but 
if  these  are  involved  the  irritability  is  impaired  or  lost;  rapid  tendency  to 
wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  K'gs,  with  failure  of  circulatiim  and  nutri- 
tion, the  skin  being  often  covered  copiously  with  dried  epithelium  scales, 
and  bedsores  being  very  liable  to  form  ;  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  leading 
to  retention  and  decomposition  of  urine,  and  consequent  cystitis;  paralysis 
of  the  rectum,  with  unconsciousness  of  the  passage  of  stools;  gradual  loss 
of  sexual  power  and  inclination,  though  there  is  often  reflex  priapism.  In 
rare  instances  the  cord  mav  become  so  extensively  diseased  as  to  give  rise 
to  general  paralysis,  with  marked  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  loss  of  elec- 
tric irritability. 

V.  Spinal  CoxopisTioy. 

This  condition  is  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
incomplete  spinal  symptoms,  which  afterwards  disappear,  but  are  liable  to 
recur,  viz.,  some  degree  of  dull  aching  along  the  spine,  increased  by  heat, 
but  not  by  movement  or  pressure  ;  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  variable 
panesthesiie,  such  as  tingling  in  the  toes  and  fingers,  nujnbncss,  or  some- 
times hyperesthesia,  but  no  aniesthesia ;  twitchings  in  the  limbs,  with 
partial  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  or  sometimes  in  the  arms,  often  unequal 
on  the  two  sides,  there  being  no  evident  alteration  in  reflex  irritability  or 
in  electric  irritability  or  sensibility,  or  any  tendency  to  wasting  or  other 
signs  of  impaired  nutrition.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved. 
Slight  motor  and  sensory  disturbances  in  the  limbs  accompany  persistent 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  cord,  such  as  that  which  results  from  chronic 
heart  disease. 

VI.  Spinal  HiEMORUHAOE. 

Blood  may  escape  into  the  cord  itself,  between  the  membranes,  or  out- 
side the  dura  mater.     Injury  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  spinal 
hiemorrhage,  but  occasionally  a  vessel  gives  way  spontaneously.     When 
80 
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it  takes  place  into  the  cord,  this  is  generally  due  to  previous  softeoing  from 
iDflammation. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Into  the  Spinal  Cord. — This  is  evidenced  by  sudden 
acute  pain  in  the  back,  with  signs  of  severe  shock  to  the  system,  the 
patient  being  often  unconscious  for  the  time ;  complete  and  permanent 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  legs,  or  more  extensively,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  seat  of  mischief;  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  and 
priapism.  These  conditions  are  usually  permanent.  2.  In  connection  urith 
the  Membranes. — If  the  h<cmorrhage  is  abundant,  the  symptoms  are  as 
above,  but  usually  indications  of  sudden  severe  irritation  are  first  observed, 
in  the  way  of  painful  sensations  shooting  from  the  spine,  hypensesthesia, 
painful  spasmodic  movements  in  the  limbs,  opisthotonos,  or  even  strong 
convulsive  movements,  followed  by  paralytic  symptoms. 

VII.  Adventitious  Growths  in  the  Cord. 

Various  tumors  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  but 
cancer,  syphilitic  deposit,  aud  tubercle  are  the  most  important.  The  usual 
symptoms  include  localized  pain  in  the  back,  especially  in  connection  with 
cancer;  neuralgic  pains  shooting  from  this  point  into  the  limbs  or  trunk, 
due  to  irritation  of  the  nerves,  with  paraesthesise,  followed  by  ansesthesia  if 
the  cord  becomes  destroyed ;  muscular  disturbance  succeeded  by  paralysis, 
in  some  cases  beginning  on  one  side  and  extending  gradually  to  the  other. 
Objective  evidences  of  a  tumor  might  be  discovered  on  examination  of  the 
spinal  region.  If  the  growth  is  in  the  cord  itself,  there  will  only  be  gradual 
loss  of  its  functions  up  to  the  level  of  the  part  involved.  In  the  ease  of 
syphilitic  disease,  the  symptoms  often  improve  greatly  or  entirely  disap- 
pear under  appropriate  treatment,  owing  to  absorption  of  the  deposit. 
Signs  of  some  cachexia  may  be  present,  or  there  may  be  indications  of 
morbid  growths  in  other  parts. 

VIII.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spinal  affections  needs  but  brief  notice. 
Acute  sjyinal  vieningitis  may  be  mistaken  for  tetanus,  for  spinal  congestion, 
or  for  spinal  irritation,  but  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis between  them.  Myelitis  is  distinguished  from  meningitis  by  the 
absence  of  symptoms  of  irritation,  with  rapid  development  of  signs  of 
destruction  of  the  cord,  and  failure  of  its  functions.  Chronic  affections  of 
the  cord  may  be  simulated  by  hysterical  or  reflex  paraplegia.  The  char- 
acters of  the  former  have  been  already  pointed  out.  In  reflex  paraplegia 
some  cause  can  be  discovered  ;  the  paralysis  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  this  cause,  and  is  generally  partial  and  incomplete ;  there  is  no  wasting 
of  muscles;  sensibility  is  usually  .normal ;  and  the  bladder  aud  rectum  are 
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but  little  or  not  at  all  affected.  The  paralysis  disappears  if  the  cause  is 
removed.  Chronic  softening  of  the  cord  is  as  a  rule  easily  recognized  by 
the  local  seusations,  and  the  permanent  paralytic  and  other  symptoms. 
Syphilis  is  a  most  important  cause  of  spinal  disease,  and  where  there  is  a 
history  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  treatment  directed  against  this  condition 
should  always  be  had  recourse  to,  when  the  symptoms,  if  due  to  syphilitic 
deposit,  are  either  greatly  ameliorated  or  entirely  got  rid  of.  The  signs  of 
other  adventitious  growths,  spinal  haemorrhage,  and  the  more  rare  morbid 
conditions  affecting  the  spinal  cord  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  already  given. 

2.  Prognosis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes  is  very 
grave,  and  often  proves  rapidly  fatal,  but  myelitis  may  remain  as  a  chronic 
affection.  Once  the  cord  is  destroyed  by  an  acute  or  chronic  lesion,  per- 
manent paralysis  is  established  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  mischief,  but 
cases  of  this  kind  frequently  linger  on  for  a  long  while,  and  the  patients 
may  enjoy  good  general  health.  Bedsores,  cystitis,  and  other  untoward 
complications  are,  however,  very  liable  to  arise.  Symptoms  due  to  syphi- 
litic disease  of  the  cord  oflen  improve  remarkably  under  appropriate 
treatment. 

3.  Treatment. — In  treating  aexde  inflammation  affecting  the  spinal  cord 
or  its  membranes  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  lying  on  the  side  or 
iu  a  somewhat  prone  position.  Ice  may  be  applied  constantly  along  the 
spine.  In  some  cases  the  application  of  leeches  over  this  region  is  useful. 
Medicines  are  of  doubtful  value.  Dr.  Radcliffe  recommends  iodide  of 
potassium  with  opium  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  meningitis.  When  the 
cord  is  involved,  belladonna,  conium,  and  ergot  are  believed  to  exercise  a 
direct  beneficial  effect  upon  it.  It  is  particularly  important  to  attend  to 
the  bladder  and  bowels  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord,  to  see  that  the 
patient  is  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  to  guard  against  bedsores,  for  which 
object  a  water-bed  or  air-bed  is  very  valuable.  This  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  chronic  affections,  in  which  all  that  can  be  done  further  is  to  sup- 
port the  general  health  by  good  food,  proper  hygienic  conditions,  and  the 
use  of  tonicSy  especially  quinine,  iron,  and  preparations  of  phosphorus;  to 
promote  absorption  of  morbid  products,  particularly  syphilitic  deposits,  by 
the  aid  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  to  stimulate 
the  functions  of  the  cord  by  minute  doses  of  strychnia ;  and  to  treat 
paralysis  or  other  symptoms.  Tincture  of  cantharides  is  also  employed  in  , 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  cord. 
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CHAPTER    LXXL 
SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  NERVE-CENTIiES, 

Of  late  years  the  morbid  condition  named  sclerosUy  which  involves  the 
nerve-centres,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  affects  different 
part^i  of  these  centres  in  different  cases,  but  the  subject  can  be  most  con- 
veniently discussed  in  a  comprehensive  article,  first  considering  the  It^sion 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  as  regards  its  aHiology,  pathology,  and  ana- 
tomical characters,  and  then  discussing  the  variations  in  the  clinical  his- 
•  tory  pro.«-ontod  in  different  cases  according  to  the  distribution  of  the 
sclerosis  in  the  nerve-centres.  There  are  certain  diseases  believed  bv  some 
authorities  to  be  of  this  nature,  but  the  pathology  of  which  is  at  present 
disputed,  so  that  they  will  not  be  considered  here.  Different  writers  have 
adopted  diflTerent  arrangements  of  the  affections  resulting  from  scler(»sis, 
but  the  following  classification  includes  the  chief  varieties  which  have  been 
recognized,  and  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes:  T.  DirrrsED 
Cerkhral  Sclerosis  (Hammond).  II.  Spinal  Sclerosfs,  including 
(1.)  Locomofor  aiXixy ;  (2.)  Lateral  sclo'osi^  of  the  cord.  III.  Dlssemi- 
NATED  OR  Multiple  Sclerosis.  IV.  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  Pa- 
ralysis. 

AlnohOGY. — Age  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  as  a  predtspotting 
canne  of  the  various  forms  of  sclerosis.  The  diffused  cerebral  form  is  sitid 
to  begin  during  infancy.  The  spinal  varieties  occur  chiefly  from  25  to  45 
or  50  years  of  age,  while  the  disseminated  form  usually  comes  on  between 
20  and  25,  seldom  after  oO,  sometimes  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Males  suflTer 
in  larger  proportion  than  females  on  the  whole,  but  some  forms  of  the 
diseastj,  namely,  idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  glosso- 
labio-laryngeal  paralysis, seem  to  be  more  common  in  females.  Hereditar}' 
predisposition  is  traceable  in  some  cases,  and  if  not  to  the  actual  disease, 
it  may  be  to  some  other  form  of  nervous  disorder ;  locomotor  ataxy  occa- 
sionally runs  distinctly  in  families.  The  exciting  causes  of  sclerasis  are 
very  obscure,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  least.  When 
of  cerebral  origin,  it  has  been  attributed  in  different  instances  to  hcemor- 
rhagic  cysts,  injury  to  the  head,  acute  fevers,  especially  typhoid  and  scar- 
latina, rheumatism  or  syphilis,  dissipation,  severe  emotional  disturbance, 
excessive  mental  application,  or  great  muscular  exertion*  The  spinal 
varieties  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  previous  inffamraation  of 
the  cord  or  its  membranes,  injuries  to  the  spine  or  shock,  overexertioo  and 
straining,  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  bent  position,  sexual  excess, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  gout,  scrofula,  or  syphilis,  or  abuse  of  alcohol. 
Lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord  is  a  not  uncommon  result  of  cerebral  hsemor- 
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rhage  or  other  lesion  id  the  braiu,  the  disease  extending  downwards  along 
certain  tracts.     It  may  be  idiopathic  in  its  origin. 

Anatomical  Ciiaracteks. — Sclerosis  consists  essentially  of  hyperpla- 
sia of  the  neuroglia,  with  coincident  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  elements,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  their  complete  disappear- 
ance. The  process  is  looked  u}X)n  by  most  pathologists  as  being  of  an 
inflammatory  nature.  Charcot  maintains  that  in  some  instances  the  in- 
flammation begins  in  the  nerve-cells.  The  more  obvious  changes  indica- 
tive of  the  sclerotic  change  are  a  grayish,  semi-translucent  appearance  of 
the  affected  part,  various  degrees  of  increased  firmness  and  induration, 
ultimately  ending  in  marked  hardness  and  toughness,  and  at  first  some 
tumefaction,  but  soon  passing  into  contraction  and  condensation,  with  con- 
sequent diminished  bulk  and  shrinking.  The  color  may  finally  become 
grayish-white  or  yellowish-gray.  Usually  firm  adhesicms  form  with  the 
corresponding  pia  mater,  which  also  undergoes  analogous  changes. 

As  regards  the  minute  changes  in  sclerosis,  as  observed  with  the  micro- 
scope, in  the  early  period  erabyonic  cells  appear  in  the  neuroglia  and  peri- 
vascular spaces,  along  with  more  or  less  increase  of  the  amorphous  in- 
tercellular substanfe  in  the  neuroglia.  Subsequently  contraction  and 
induration  take  place,  the  cells  become  small  and  indistinct,  the  intercel- 
lular substance  becomes  delicately  fibrillated,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
are  thickened,  with  consequent  narrowing  of  their  channels.  At  first  the 
nerve  elements  present  little,  if  any  change.  Later  on,  if  sclerosis  in- 
volves the  white  substance,  the  nerve-fibres  become  more  or  less  separated 
from  each  other,  most  of  them  diminish  in  size,  though  some  may  be  nor- 
mal or  even  enlarged,  and  they  may  present  a  moniliform  appearance. 
Finally  they  become  greatly  atrophied,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their 
medullary  sheath,  but  they  are  rarely  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  gray 
matter  the  nerve-cells  are  also  involved.  In  some  cases  Charcot  describes 
in  the  early  period  changes  due  to  irritation,  in  which  the  nerve-cells  be- 
come swollen,  sometimes  being  enormously  enlarged,  finally  granular,  and 
opalescent ;  their  processes  at  the  same  time  appearing  more  or  less  thick- 
ened and  twisted.  Usually  atrophic  changes  take  place.  The  cells  may 
merely  shrink  in  all  directions  and  dry  up,  or  sometimes  a  deposit  of  pig- 
ment occurs  in  them,  while  they  diminish  in  size,  assume  a  more  or  less 
globular  shape,  their  processes  become  shortened  and  attenuated,  and  at 
last  they  only  form  minute  roundish  collections  of  pigment,  or  even  disap- 
pear altogether.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  described  irregular  disintegrated 
patches  as  being  occasionally  observed  in  sclerotic  tracts,  from  which  all 
traces  of  the  different  tissues  and  bloodvessels  have  disappeared. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  general  nature  of  sclerosis,  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  according  to  its  distribution  may  now  be  considered.  It 
may  be  previously  remarked,  however,  that  the  lesion  shows  a  peculiar 
tendency  in  different  cases  to  be  confined  to  certain  tracts  or  regions,  rarely 
passing  beyond  the  limits  of  these  portions  of  the  nerve-centres.    More- 
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over,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  morbid  process  is  seriously  to  impair,  or 
even  completely  to  abolish  the  functions  of  the  parts  involved,  though 
during  its  progress  signs  of  irritation  may  be  evident. 

I.  Diffused  Cerebral  Sclerosis. 

Dr.  Hammond  describes  this  form,  in  which  a  large  portion  or  the 
whole  of  a  lobe  is  involved,  or  sometimes  even  the  entire  hemisphere,  and 
the  lesion  is  not  circumscribed.  It  becomes  less  marked  at  its  circum- 
ference, and  never  invades  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — In  this  variety  the  mental  faculties  either  remain  unde- 
veloped to  a  variable  degree,  or  become  impaired  if  the  disease  sets  in  later 
in  life.  The  patient  never  learns  to  talk,  or  speech  becomes  imperfect  or 
lost  after  it  has  been  acquired.  Usually  more  or  less  hemiplegia  is  ob- 
served, with  arrest. of  growth,  contractions,  and  distortions  of  the  affected 
limbs,  in  which  sensation  may  also  be  impaired.  One  or  more  of  the 
special  senses  are  usually  enfeebled  or  lost.  Many  of  the  patients  suffer- 
ing from  this  complaint  belong  to  the  class  of  idiots  or  imbeciles,  whose 
habits  are  filthy,  and  who  pass  their  excretions  involuntarily.  Frequent 
attacks  of  epileptiform  convulsions  are  not  uncommon  during  the  progress 
of  the  lesion,  with  signs  of  cerebral  irritation  at  an  early  period.  The 
progress  is  very  chronic,  And  patients  often  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

II.  Locomotor  Ataxy — Tabes  Dorsalis. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  sclerosis  best  known  and  most  commonlv  met 
with.  The  disease  involves  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a 
rule  equally,  and  often  throughout  their  whole  horizontal  area,  the  changes 
being  most  marked  below,  and  progressively  diminishing  upwards.  Charcot 
has  shown  that  the  tracts  which  are  concerned  in  producing  the  symptoms 
of  locomotor  ataxy  are  two  narrow  bands  of  white  matter,  lying  on  each 
side  between  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  posterior  cornu  and 
nerve-roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  posterior  pyramid  on  the  other;  in 
some  cases  these  pyramids  are  quite  healthy,  but  generally  they  become 
involved.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  internal  radicular  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  posterior 
cornua,  become  more  or  less  implicated.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease 
spreads  to  the  lateral  columns,  or  even  to  the  anterior  cornua ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Charcot,  this  extension  takes  place  along  the  internal  radicular  fa^ 
ciculi,  and  not  through  the  intermediate  tissues.  The  morbid  change  may 
advance  gradually  up  to  the  brain. 

Symitoms. — Locomotor  ataxy  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  comes  on 
insidiously,  and  runs  a  very  chronic  course.  In  exceptional  instaDces  its 
characteristic  symptoms  are  developed  suddenly  or  rapidly.  Certain  so- 
called  premonitory  symptoms  are  usually  observed,  which  may  last  for 
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months  or  years,  but  these  are  really  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
They  may  be  summed  up  as:  1.  Sensory  derangements  in  the  legs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body,  viz.,  an  unusual  feeling  of  fatigue  after  slight  ex- 
ertion ;  painful  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs  and  about  the 
joints  from  time  to  time,  supposed  to  be  rheumatic ;  and  also  extremely 
severe  neuralgic  pains,  coming  on  suddenly  and  being  of  momentary  du- 
ration, described  as  darting,  boring,  cutting,  throbbing,  or  like  an  electric 
shock ;  sometimes  constrictive  pains,  affecting  the  trunk  or  occasionally 
the  limbs;  hyperassthesia,  dysjesthesia,  or  paraesthesise  of  the  skin.  2.  In- 
ternal painSf  referred  to  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  rectum,  or,  more  particu- 
larly, extremely  severe  attacks  of  gastralgia,  the  pains  shooting  to  the 
back,  around  the  abdomen,  and  in  other  directions,  and  being  accompa- 
nied with  vomiting,  faintness,  deranged  cardiac  aclion,  and  a  feeling  of 
marked  illness.  3.  Paralysis  of  sensory  or  motor  nerveSy  sometimes  tempo- 
rary or  recurrent,  sometimes  permanent.  4.  Disorders  of  vision  and  hear- 
ingy  and  objective  changes  in  connection  with  the  eye^y  such  as  dimness  of 
vision  at  times,  or  even  complete  amaurosis,  diplopia,  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  slight  strabismus  or  ptosis,  atrophy  of  the  disk  or  chronic 
neuritis.  Extreme  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  a  marked  feature,  and  the 
pupils  may  be  unequal.  Deafness  is  not  uncommon.  5.  Sexual  disturb- 
ance. It  is  said  that  sexual  desire  is  usually  increased  at  first.  Trousseau 
observed  that  there  is  in  the  early  period  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  repeating 
sexual  intercourse  a  great  many  times  within  a  short  period.  Soon,  how- 
ever, sexual  power  and  desire  become  gradually  lost.  Spermatorrhoea  is 
frequently  complained  of.  6.  Diffi^ty  in  retaining  the  urine  in  some 
cases,  the  patient  being  obliged  to  obey  the  call  to  urinate  instantly,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  retention  and  inability  to  pass  water. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  declared,  the  symptoms  are  very  character- 
istic, and  chiefly  point  to  a  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  in  the  mus-- 
cles  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  muscular  sense.  At  first  the  patient  feels  that 
he  is  losing  control  over  the  movements  of  his  legs,  and  that  he  cannot 
walk  steadily  or  firmly  without  support,  but  slips  about  and  has  an  uncer- 
tain gait.  This  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  dark,  and  the  patient  finds 
that  he  has  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  movements  of  his  lower  extrem- 
ities, in  order  to  carry  them  on  properly.  After  awhile  the  signs  of  im- 
paired co-ordination  are  very  evident  when  the  patient  is  made  to  walk. 
He  is  very  unsteady  in  his  movements,  tends  to  stagger  and  to  advance 
precipitately,  and  during  progression  lifts  the  foot  up  to  an  unnecessary 
height,  then  throws  it  forwards  and  outwards,  and  brings  down  the  heel 
with  a  heavy  stamp.  On  turning  suddenly  he  staggers  or  falls,  and  the 
same  thing  happens  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  when  standing.  There  is  no  pa- 
ralysis, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  legs  can  be  easily  moved  in  all 
directions  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  muscles  sometimes  retain 
extraordinary  power.  At  last  walking  becomes  impossible,  the  legs  being 
thrown  hither  and  thither  without  any  appearance  of  design  or  control 
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when  any  attempt  at  progression  is  made.  The  muscles  do  not  waste,  and 
retain  their  tone.  The  condition  of  electric  irritability  is  doubtful,  some 
observers  affirming  that  it  becomes  much  impaired,  others  that  it  remains 
normal ;  in  the  early  stage  it  is  often  exalted.  Sensation  is  frefjuently 
much  altered  ;  the  pains  in  the  limbs  continue;  often  there  is  tingling  or 
numbness  in  the  toes  or  feet;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  impaired,  the  patient 
not  feeling  the  ground  properly,  but  having  a  sensation  as  if  he  were 
treading  on  wool  or  sand ;  and  sometimes  there  are  spots  of  complete  aniea- 
thesia  to  all  stimuli  except  heat  and  cold.  Muscular  sense  is  also  more  or 
less  diminished  or  even  lost  in  advanced  cases,  the  patient  not  being  aware 
of  the  position  of  his  legs  when  lying  down,  unless  he  is  looking  at  them. 
The  electric  sensibility  is  said  to  be  impaired  in  those  muscles  in  which  the 
muscular  sense  is  aff(«ted.  There  is  no  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum  as  a  rule,  but  the  former  may  certainly  be  much  affected. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  upper  limbs  become 
involved  sooner  or  later.  Numbness  is  noticed  in  the  fingers,  generally 
beginning  in  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and  then  often  extending  to  the 
hand  or  arm.  The  movements  of  the  fingers,  hands,  or  arms  become 
clumsy,  unduly  violent,  and  uncertain,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  perform 
any  delicate  combined  movements  requiring  precision.  Moreover,  if  he 
shuts  his  eyes,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  or  direction  of  the  movements 
of  his  upper  limbs.  The  voluntary  movements  are  often  executed  in  a 
jerky  manner.  In  some  instances  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk 
become  involved.  Articulation  may  be  impaired,  and  the  diflTerent  cra- 
nial nerves  may  become  implicated  permanently.  Deglutition  and  respi- 
ration may  also  be  affected.  The  occurrence  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  di?k 
is  stated  by  Charcot  to  be  due  to  sclerosis  commencing  here,  and  gradually 
extending  backwards  along  the  optic  tracts,  as  far  at  least  as  the  corpora 
geniculate.  In  advanced  cases  severe  and  constant  aching  pains  are  liable 
to  arise  in  the  head,  along  the  spine,  and  in  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Reten- 
tion or  incontinence  of  urine  or  fieces  may  occur,  and  sexual  power  and 
desire  are  lost.  In  exceptional  cases  rigidity,  contraction,  and  wasting  of 
muscles  set  in,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  sclerosis  to  the  lateral  columns 
and  anterior  cornua.     Bedsores  may  also  arise. 

In  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxy  trophic  lesions  are  liable  to  arise,  as 
has  been  particularly  shown  by  Charcot.  Thus  there  may  be  cutaneous 
eruptions,  more  especially  during  periods  of  exacerbation  of  the  disease, 
and  in  connection  with  neuralgic  pains,  these  eruptions  being  not  uncom- 
monly limited  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  painful  nerve.  They  in- 
clude lichen,  urticaria,  herpes  zoster,  ecthyma,  impetigo,  and  erythema 
nodosum.  Joint  affections  are  also  occasionally  met  with,  usually  occur- 
ring at  the  onset  of  the  symptom  of  co-ordination.  The  knees,  elbows,  or 
shoulders  are  chiefly  implicated,  there  being  much  effusion  into  the  joints, 
with  very  rapid  destruction  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  not  unfrequently 
dislocation  occurs. 
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The  course  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  very  variable.  The  limbs  may  ^e  in- 
volved unsymmetrieally.  Usually  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  may 
last  many  years  before  it  reaches  its  full  development.  In  early  cases 
treatment  may  cheek  its  progress,  or  even  lead  to  improvement  or  a  cure. 
Usually  the  disease  tends  to  become  worse  and  worse,  perhaps  with  occa- 
sional remissions.  Death  generally  results  from  intercurrent  disease,  but 
may  happen  from  implication  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  or  respiration, 
renal  or  vesical  disease,  or  bedsores. 

III.  Lateral  Sclerosis  of  the  Cord. 

Two  varieties  of  this  affection  are  recognized.  The  first  occurs  as  a 
secondary  complaint,  following  some  cerebral  or  other  lesion,  such  as 
hemorrhage  or  softening,  from  which  a  tract  of  descending  sclerosis  pro- 
ceeds. If  the  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  the  sclerosis  extends  down  along  the 
crus  cerebri,  through  the  pons,  into  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla, 
and  along  the  decussation  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  which 
it  passes  down  almost  entirely  along  the  lateral  white  column,  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  which,  however  is  not  involved.  The  extent  of  the  change 
becomes  more  and  more  confined  in  its  limits,  both  relatively  and  actually, 
as  it  proceeds  downwards.  Occasionally  the  narrow  tracts  of  white  matter 
on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  are  implicated,  but  rarely  any 
other  part.  If  the  original  disease  is  seated  in  the  cord,  the  secondary 
sclerosis  will  be  more  limited. 

The  second  form  of  lateral  sclerosis  is  idiopathic,  and  here  the  disease  is 
usually  symmetrical,  both  sides  being  simultaneously  involved.  More- 
over, lateral  extension  of  the  lesion  to  the  anterior  cornua  usually  occur?, 
with  their  groups  of  large  cells,  and  occasionally  to  the  sensory  tracts  of 
gray  matter,  the  posterior  columns,  or  the  posterior  roots.  This  horizontal 
extension  is  almost  always  most  advanced  in  the  cervical  region,  and  be- 
comes gradually  less  as  it  proceeds  downwards.  At  a  later  period  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  its  nuclei  become  affected.  After  the  extension  to 
the  anterior  cornua,  secondary  changes  in  the  motor  nerves  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  with  subsequent  wasting  of  the  muscles. 

Symptoms. — Sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  is  characterized  by  gradu- 
ally developed  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  affected  tracts  are 
related  ;  associated  with  tremors  during  attempts  to  perform  voluntary 
movemcHts ;  increasing  rigidity,  easily  caused  by  any  kind  of  irritation, 
and  often  coming  on  in  paroxysms;  and  paroxysms  of  convulsive  trembling 
in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The  rigidity  at  first  implicates  all  the  affected 
muscles,  and  causes  extension  of  the  limbs,  but  afterwards  the  flexors  tend 
to  overcome  the  extensors,  and  consequently  the  limbs  become  bent,  often 
so  powerfully  that  they  cannot  be  stretched. 

If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  lateral  columns  no  further  phenomeDa 
are  noticed.    The  muscles  retain  their  reflex  and  electric  excitability,  and 
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do  not  waste.  In  the  idiopathic  form,  however,  where  the  lesion  involves 
other  parts  besides  the  lateral  columns,  additional  symptoms  arise,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  regions  of  the  cord  which  become  implicated.  The 
chief  difference  observed  is  that  rapid  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  superadded 
to  the  phenomena  mentioned  above.  There  may  also  be  pain,  numbness, 
or  tingling.  The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset,  and  usually  involves  the 
arms  first,  which  become  speedily  emaciated,  all  the  muscles  being  simul- 
taneously wasted.  They  retain  their  electric  excitability,  are  liable  to 
fibrillar  vibrations,  and  on  movement  tremble  more  or  less  violently.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  may  become  rigid.  The  legs  are  affected  after  a 
variable  interval,  but  they  do  not  waste  except  in  prolonged  cases,  and 
then  only  exceptionally.  They  exhibit,  however,  all  the  other  phenomena. 
Ultimately  symptoms  indicating  implication  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
its  motor  nuclei  set  in  by  degrees,  or  in  rare  instances  these  occur  at  the 
outset.  Idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  begins  in  the  legs,  or  gives  rise  to  hemi- 
plegic  phenomena,  or  involves  only  one  arm  or  leg. 

IV.  Disseminated  or  Multiple  Sclerosis. 

This  variety  is  named  ingiilar  sclerosis  by  Moxon ;  scihrose  en  plaque 
disseminees  by  Charcot.  It  includes  the  forms  described  by  Hammoud  as 
multiple  cerebral  and  multiple  cerebrospinal  sclerosis.  It  is  characterized 
anatomically  by  the  morbid  condition  being  arranged  in  small  roundish 
patches  or  nodules,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  nerve-centres.  They 
may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  either  sepa- 
rately or  together,  and  often  occupy  several  regions  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  cerebrum  the  nodules  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  corpus  callosum,  corpora 
striata,  optic  thalami,  and  septum  lucidum ;  sometimes  in  the  centrum 
ovale ;  very  rarely  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions.  The  corpus 
dentatum  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  involved. 
Sclerotic  patches  may  also  be  found  in  the  pons  or  medulla.  The  nerves 
are  in  many  instances  studded  with  patches,  or  generally  diseased.  The 
nodules  are  in  most  cases  well  defined,  and  either  project  above  the  sur- 
rounding level  or  are  depressed.  Charcot  states  that  they  may  usually  be 
divided  into  three  zones,  indicating  successive  phases  of  the  disease,  the 
innermost  zone  being  most  advanced.  They  vary  in  size,  and  also  con- 
siderably in  number  in  different  cases. 

Symptoms. — It  w^ill  be  readily  understood  that  the  precise  clinical  his- 
tory of  disseminated  sclerosis  must  be  very  variable  in  different  cases,  and 
the  symptoms  are  often  exceedingly  complex.  In  general  terms  they  in- 
-clude  rhythmical  tremors  ;  paralysis,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities; 
contraction  of  the  limbs  ;  peculiar  vertigo,  paroxysmal  or  almost  constant; 
affections  of  the  eyes ;  defect  of  speech,  with  tremors  of  the  lips  and  tongue ; 
and  marked  change  in  the  expression  and  mental  condition.  In  the 
course  of  the  disease  incoordination  of  the  movements  of  the  legs  may 
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arise,  as  well  as  wasting  of  certain  voluntary  muscles,  and  disorders  of 
deglutition,  respiration,  and  circulation. 

Hammond  describes  a  typical  form  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  in  which 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  mainly  involved,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  epitome :  The  progress  is  almost  invariably  shjw,  and  in  the  early  stage 
the  chief  symptoms  are  sharp  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  head,  of  short  dura- 
tion, with  occasionally  a  permanent  feeling  of  fulness  or  constriction,  and 
disorders  of  sensation  in  other  parts,  such  as  hypersesthesia,  numbness  in 
the  fingers  or  toes  on  one  side,  or  sometimes  darting  pains  like  electric 
shocks.  In  exceptional  cases  an  epileptic  seizure  reveals  the  disease. 
Motor  disturbance  is  first  indicated  by  tremors  or  trembling,  which  may 
not  be  observed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  tremors  generally  begin  in 
a  limb,  either  involving  it  throughout,  or  being  limited  to  groups  of  mus- 
cles, or  even  to  a  single  muscle.  Sometimes  they  commence  in  other  parts, 
such  as  the  head  or  eyelid.  Their  usual  tendency  is  to  become  more  in- 
tense, and  to  extend  gradually  and  in  a  lateral  order,  so  that  ultimately 
all  the  limbs  may  become  implicated,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  the  head, 
eyelids,  eyeballs,  lips,  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue,  or  perhaps  even 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx.  At  first  the  trembling  may  only  be 
noticed  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  and  his  attention  is  not  occupied.  It  is 
not  merely  set  up  when  voluntary  movements  are  performed,  and  is  for  a 
long  time  to  some  extent  under  voluntary  control,  though  undue  effort  to 
restrain  it  may  have  the  contrary  effect.  A  change  of  posture  often  quiets 
the  movement  for  a  time.  Emotional  disturbance  of  any  kind  increases 
it.  For  a  considerable  time  it  ceases  during  sleep,  but  finally  becomes 
constant.  In  exceptional  cases  the  tremors  commence  as  violent  parox- 
ysms, which  the  patient  cannot  restrain,  and  these  increase  in  frequency 
until  they  become  permanent. 

After  a  variable  interval  paralysis  gradually  sets  in,  this  symptom  usu- 
ally following  the  tremors,  and  taking  the  same  progressive  course,  except 
in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  where  it  may  arise  independently.  Ultimately 
the  loss  of  power  may  terminate  in  hemiplegia  or  general  paralysis,  the 
muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  face,  and  eyes  being  involved,  as  well  as  those 
of  deglutition,  speech,  and  respiration.  Contractions  and  distortions  of 
the  limbs  may  follow,  especially  of  the  upper  extremities.  Inability  to 
maintain  a  continuous  muscular  contraction,  and  impairment  of  the  power 
of  co-ordination  are  prominent  symptoms.  The  patient  also  loses  the 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Electric 
contractility  is  hot  impaired.  The  attitude  and  gait  become  peculiar.  "  In 
standing  the  body  is  generally  inclined  forward,  the  head  falling  towards 
the  chest,  the  trunk  flexed  at  the  pelvis,  and  the  knees  slightly  bent.  In 
walking  the  action  is  similar  to  a  jog-trot,  the  body  being  still  inclined 
forward,  and  the  patient  often  moving  with  considerable  rapidity."  There 
is  in  many  cases  a  strong  tendency  to  plunge  forward,  causing  the  patient 
to  seize  upon  some  fixed  object;  hence  it  m  eatjr  tauoeod  a  staircase,  but 
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difficult  to  descend.  This  peculiar  mode  of  progression  is  termed  **  festi- 
nation."     Sometimes  the  tendency  is  to  go  backwards. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  disorders  of  sensation  become  more  marked, 
and  the  special  senses  are  more  affected.  White  atrophy  of  the  disk  is  re- 
vealed in  many  cases  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

In  the  last  stage  the  patient  becomes  quite  helpless,  and  unable  to  speak 
or  swallow ;  the  constant  tremor  causes  abrasion  of  the  skin  ;  sleep  Ts  pre- 
vented ;  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily;  the  mind  is  enfeeblfd; 
and  death  ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion,  coma,  or  convulsions.  The 
average  duration  is  about  five  years. 

Cerebro-.ipinal  Sclerods. — This  variety  is  particularly  liable  to  irregu- 
larity and  want  of  uniformity  in  its  symptoms.  These  are  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  those  just  described,  but  they  present  some  peculiarities. 
Sometimes  the  disease  begins  in  the  brain,  and  the  phenomena  point  to 
this  organ  as  being  the  seat  of  mischief;  but  generally  the  cord  is  first  in- 
volved, and  in  most  cases  spasmodic  jerkings  or  twitchings  of  the  limbs  are 
first  observed,  originating  in  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  spinal 
meninges.  The  peculiar  features  of  cerebrospinal  sclerosis  are  said  to  1)6 
that  paralysis  is  usually  noticed  before  the  tremor  ;  while  the  latter  is  only 
evident  when  a  voluntary  movement  is  made.  The  legs  are  generally 
much  more  paralyzed  than  the  arms,  and  they  are  very  liable  to  bedsores. 
Ultimately  the  condition  becomes  much  the  same  as  in  multiple  cerebral 
sclerosis,  but  the  mind  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  remains  clear  to  the 
last,  the  hemispheres  being  but  seldom  involved. 

V.    GlCSSO-LABIO-LARYNGEAL   PARALYHIfS — BULBAR   PARALYSIS. 

In  this  aflTection  the  sclerotic  condition  involves  the  nuclei  of  origio  of 
the  hypoglossal,  facial,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Afterwards  the 
disease  implicates  the  roots,  and  may  extend  along  the  trunks  of  the 
nerves.  It  may  also  pass  down  the  cord  to  a  variable  extent.  The  mus- 
cles which  are  affected  in  this  complaint  present  a  healthy  aspebt. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  clinical  phenomena  depend  upon  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx,  and  of  the  orbicularis  ori?. 
In  course  of  time  the  larynx  and  respiratory  muscles  become  involved.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  tongue  is  first  affected,  which  is  indicated 
by  some  embarrassment  of  speech  and  impaired  articulatioD.  Special 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  raising  the  tip  of  this  organ  tO  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  or  in  bringing  it  against  the  upper  teeth  ;  hence  words  beginoiog 
with  lingual  and  dental  consonants  give  most  trouble.  Then  dysphagia  is 
experienced,  particularly  as  regards  fluids,  which  are  apt  to  pass  into  the 
larynx  or  through  the  posterior  nares,  causing  much  distress  and  daDgtf. 
Consequently  saliva  accumulates  in  the  mouth,  assuming  a  viscid,  glati- 
nous,  stringy  character,  and  it  flows  out  instead  of  being  swallowed.    Food 
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collects  between  the  gums  and  cheeks,  because  the  tongue  cannot  remove 
it.  When  the  orbicularis  oris  becomes  involved  the  lips  remain  apart 
and  cannot  be  closed,  so  that  the  teeth  are  exposed,  and  the  patient  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  and  most  unpleasant  aspect.  In  time  articulation  and 
deglutition  become  impossible,  the  tongue  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth  as  a  sodden  inert  mass,  and  the  patient  has  to  be  fed.  General  de- 
bility results  in  consequence  of  the  interference  with  nutrition.  Subse- 
quently the  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  leads  to  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  inability  to  cough  ;  while,  when  the  larynx  is  affected,  voice 
becomes  absolutely  lost.  The  mind  is  usually  clear  to  the  last,  but  the 
emotions  are  easily  excited.  If  the  disease  extends  down  the  cord,  mus- 
cular atrophy  or  paralysis  is  observed  in  the  corresponding  muscles.  Bul- 
bar paralysis  always  proves  fatal,  death  resulting  either  from  gradual  or 
sudden  asphyxia,  from  exhaustion,  from  interference  with  the  cardiac  ac- 
tion, or  from  some  intercurrent  complaint. 

VI.  General  Diaunohis,  Proonosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  D1AONO.SI8. — The  different  forms  of  sclerosis  are  usually  sufficiently 
clearly  indicated  by  their  clinical  history.  In  the  early  stages  locomotor 
ainxy  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  but  when  the 
symptoms  of  incoordination  appear,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 
Idiopathlc  lateral  sclerom  somewhat  resembles  wasting  palsy  at  first,  but  is 
much  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  the  muscles  are  simultaneously  in- 
volved; when  the  muscles  contract  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 
Diffused  cerebral  sclerosi^i  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  atrophy  of  the  brain, 
cerebral  tumor,  or,  in  persons  of  advanced  years,  for  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
embolism,  or  thrombosis.  The  dmeminated  form  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  paralysis  agitans,  chorea,  or  tremor  following  hemiplegia  due  to  cere- 
bral haemorrhage  or  any  other  cause.  Labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis 
may  be  confounded  with  simple  paralysis  of  the  tongue;  facial  paralysis, 
especially  double;  general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  beginning  in  the  tongue,  lips,  or  palate  ;  or  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

2.  Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave,  but  in  some  forms  of  sclerosis 
arrest  of  the  disease,  or  even  improvement,  may  be  effected  at  an  early 
period  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  advanced  cases  the  prognosis  is  very 
unfavorable,  and  sooner  or  later  a  fatal  issue  may  be  always  anticipated. 

3.  Treatment. — It  is  important  in  all  varieties  of  sclerosis  to  maintain 
the  general  health  by  means  of  good  diet,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  strychnia, 
and  such  remedies.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
introduce  food  by  the  stomach-pump  or  enemata.  Passive  exercise  in  the 
open  air  may  be  of  service.  If  any  syphilitic  taint  is  suspected,  iodide  of 
potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  should  have  a  fair  trial.  Large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  ako  found  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  locomotor  ataxy.    Hammond  reeomoMndi,  wh^  fldenwis  affects  the 
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braJD,  chloride  of  barium,  gr.  j  three  times  a  day,  and  tincture  of  hyoscya- 
naus,  5u>  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  the  spinal  forms,  if  there  are 
signs  of  congestion  in  the  early  stage,  he  gives  ergot ;  later  on,  nitrate  of 
silver  and  cod-liver  oil.  Various  baths  have  been  employed,  but  are  of 
questionable  use.  Electricity  is  often  of  much  service.  The  primary 
current  should  be  applied  along  the  nerve-centres  and  to  tremulous  raus- 
cles,  and  the  induced  current  to  paralyzed  parts.  Symptoms  must  be 
attended  to  as  they  arise,  and  cleanliness  strictly  enjoined. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

ON  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES, 

I.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy — Wasting  Palsy — 

Cruveilhier^s  Paralysis. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Wasting  palsy  has  been  attributed  patbcv- 
logically  to  an  atrophic  and  degenerative  change  beginning  in  the  involved 
muscles  themselves,  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  supplying  them,  or 
in  the  spinal  cord,  but  there  is  no  certainty  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  chief  supposed  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  a  blow  or 
fall  on  the  neck  or  back,  and  excessive  use,  with  consequent  fatigue  of  the 
affected  muscles.  The  disease  occurs  by  far  most  commonly  in  males,  and 
usually  in  persons  about  thirty  years  of  age,  though  it  may  be  met  with 
at  any  period  from  childhood  to  old  age.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be 
hereditary,  or  to  affect  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  affected  muscles  are  wasted  more  or 
less,  pale  and  yellowish,  and  soft,  the  muscular  fibres  being  replaced  by  a 
granular,  fatty,  gelatinous  tissue,  through  which  the  tendons  pass.  The 
muscles  are  altered  to  a  very  variable  degree,  and  one  may  be  found  quite 
destroyed  while  that  next  it  is  unchanged,  or  healthy  bundles  of  muscular 
tissue  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  morbid  material.  The  upper  po^ 
tious  of  the  muscles  are  usually  most  changed.  The  anterior  roots  of  some 
spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  branches  joining  them  have  been  found 
atrophied,  the  nerve  elements  being  replaced  by  a  finely  granular  tissae. 
The  chief  alterations  in  the  cord  have  been  found  in  the  anterior  eolumiM, 
and  the  lesion  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  inflammatory,  and  to 
end  in  a  sclerotic  change,  with  atrophy  and  pigmental  changes  in  the 
nerve-cells. 

Symptoms. — Wasting  palsy  sets  in  very  insidiously.  It  usually  begin  J 
in  either  shoulder  or  hand,  especially  in  the  right  deltoid,  but  ginAvtBj  I 
advances  from  its  starting-point  so  as  to  invade  other  musclee,  ontOftnlBn 
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every  voluntary  muscle  in  the  body  may  be  involved,  except  those  of  the 
eyeballs  and  eyelids,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Occasionally  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  first  implicated,  and  rarely  those  of  the  face. 
There  is  loss  of  power,  corresponding  in  situation,  extent,  and  degree  to 
the  wasting,  and  this  may  culminate  in  absolute  helplessness,  with  inability 
to  swallow,  speak,  or  breathe,  death  then  resulting  from  asphyxia.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  marked  objective  signs  of  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
which  are  well  seen  about  the  shoulders  and  in  the  hands,  the  latter  as- 
suming the  "  claw-hand  "  shape,  characterized  by  deep  depressions  due  to 
the  wasting  of  the  muscles,  while  the  tendons  stand  out,  and  the  fingers 
are  drawn  in  towards  the  palm,  being  also  pushed  back  ;  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  is  much  wasted,  the  shoulder  is  flattened  or  depressed,  and  the  bony 
prominences  seem  to  stand  out.  The  tissues  have  a  soft,  flabby  feel.  The 
face  assumes  a  vacant,  idiotic  expression  when  its  muscles  become  affected. 
During  the  progress  of  wasting  the  muscles  present  constant  flickering 
movements  so  long  as  any  muscular  tissue  is  lefl,  which  are  more  marked 
if  the  skin  is  exposed  to  cold  or  blown  upon.  The  irritability  and  force 
of  contraction  under  electricity  become  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
waste  of  tissue.  The  mind  is  unaflTected  to  the  last.  Pain  may  or  may 
not  be  complained  of  in  the  affected  parts.  There  is  never  any  loss  of 
power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and  the  heart  is  never  implicated.  In 
some  cases  the  disease  does  not  spread  to  the  extent  above  described,  but 
is  arrested  in  its  progress,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering,  especially 
when  it  is  due  to  fatigue  of  special  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — The  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  are  paralysis  from  local  injury  or  from  disease 
of  a  nerve,  idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis,  chronic  lead -poisoning,  essential 
paralysis,  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Attention  to  the  history, 
symptoms,  and  mode  of  progress  of  the  complaint  will  generally  make 
the  diagnosis  evident. 

Prognosis. — Improvement  can  often  be  effected  by  early  treatment,  but 
in  advanced  cases  very  little  can  be  done,  especially  if  the  disease  is  ex- 
tensive and  rapid  in  its  progress.  The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  when 
the  complaint  is  due  to  fatigue,  while  it  is  worse  if  any  hereditary  tend- 
ency is  evident. 

Treatment. — If  wasting  palsy  has  arisen  from  excessive  use  of  certain 
muscles,  these  must  be  allowed  to  rest.  Improvement  of  the  general  health 
is  highly  important,  by  means  of  nutritious  diet,  tonics,  change  of  air,  and 
gentle  regular  exercise.  Warm  or  sulphur  baths  have  been  recommended, 
but  cold  baths  should  not  be  used.  The  chief  local  methods  of  treatment 
are  systematic  friction,  for  which  some  simple  liniment  may  be  employed, 
passive  motion,  and  electricity.  The  continuous  and  interrupted  currents 
are  both  serviceable,  and  their  persevering  use  proves  often  very  beneficial. 
According  to  Duchenne,  "  the  more  a  muscle  is  atrophied  and  its  con- 
tractility diminished,  the  longer  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  stimulation, 
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the  more  iutense  should  be  the  current,  and  the  raore  rapid  its  intermis- 
sions. When  the  sensibility  is  seen  to  return,  it  is  prudent  to  diminish  the 
intermissions  and  abate  the  intensity  of  the  current."  Pain  may  be  sub- 
dued by  warm  fomentations  or  baths  ;  or,  if  it  is  severe,  by  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia. 

II.  Essential  Paralysis  of  Children — Infantile  Paralysis. 

-^^TiOLOGY. — The  causation  of  infiintile  paralysis  is  but  little  known. 
The  comphiint  occurs  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  between  6  months  and 
3  or  4  years  of  age,  especially  in  the  second  year  of  life,  but  it  may  be  met 
with  in  patients  from  2  mouths  to  8  or  even  10  years  old.  Sex  and  con- 
stitutional condition  have  no  iniiuence.  It  sometimes  follows  one  of  the 
acute  exanthemata  or  other  febrile  conditions,  and  has  also  been  attributed 
to  painful  dentition,  injury  to  the  back,  cold  from  lying  on  damp  ground, 
or  simple  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  digestive  derangements. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  nature  of  infantile  paralysis  is  by  no 
means  agreed  upon  by  pathologists.  It  appears  to  be  primarily  due  to 
some  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  is  generally  supi>ose<i  to  be  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  The  neuroglia  and  nerve-cells  are  usually  in- 
volved, but  Charcot  believes  that  the  inflammatory  process  begins  in  the 
latter,  as  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  them,  or  only  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding neuroglia  is  implicated.  The  lesion  occupies  the  anterior  cornus 
in  different  regions,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  It  may 
occur  in  scattered  patches,  or  tolerably  uniformly,  and  throughout  a  con- 
siderable extent  vertical  1  v.  Finally  more  or  less  of  a  sclerotic  chanjre 
takes  place,  so  that  the  afll'cted  cornua  shrink  and  become  in<lurated. 
The  groups  of  large  cells  undergo  atrophy  or  pigmental  degeneration,  and 
may  ultimately  disappear  entirely.  Secondarily  the  motor  nerves  become 
atrophied  after  a  time,  the  nerve-tubules  becoming  smaller,  and  losing 
their  medullary  sheath.  The  involved  muscles  also  shrink  rapidly;  there 
is  some  increase  of  the  cells  of  the  sarcolemma,  and,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, of  the  intervening  connective  tissue.  Subsequently  the  muscular 
fibres  become  atrophied,  and  undergo  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration,  of\en 
with  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  a  large  accumulation 
of  fat  takes  place,  causing  the  muscles  to  be  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  infantile  paralysis  is  usually  indicated  by 
some  premo7??7or?/ symptoms,  especially  pyrexia,  generally  not  very  marked 
and  exhibiting  remissions,  which  lasts  from  24  to  48  hours;  sometimes  by 
convulsions,  not  involving  the  face,  and  unattended  with  cerebral  symp- 
toms. In  exceptional  cases  mental  excitement,  delirium,  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  noticed  at  the  outset,  or  the  paralysis  may  set  in  suddeoly 
without  any  warning.  At  first  the  paralysis  is  often  more  or  less  geneiml, 
affecting  both  sides,  but  usually  the  lower  limbs  more  than  the  uppeTtM  J 
that  the  child  lies  quite  helpless;  in  other  instances  it  is  limited  to  OMiC  J 
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more  of  the  lirabs.  The  implicated  rau8ele8  are  relaxed.  SeDsation  is  not 
perceptibly  affected  as  a  rule,  but  elder  children  may  complain  of  pains 
in  the  lirabs  and  back,  and  there  may  be  some  numbness,  which,  however, 
soon  disappears.  The  sphincters  are  not  involved.  Reflex  excitability  is 
impaired  or  abolished,  but  electric  irritability  seems  to  be  retained.  In 
rare  instances  the  paralysis  disappears  entirely  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
patient  is  completely  restored.  The  ordinary  course  of  events,  however, 
is  for  some  of  the  limbs  or  muscles  to  recover  in  from  two  or  three  days 
to  a  fortnight,  while  others  remain  permanently  paralyzed.  This  perma- 
nent paralysis  is  generally  of  paraplegic  distribution,  though  one  leg  is 
more  affected  than  the  other ;  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  hemiplegic,  or  a 
leg  and  an  arm  may  be  implicated  on  opposite  sides,  or  the  paralysis  may 
be  confined  to  one  limb,  or  even  to  a  part  of  it.  Subsequently  the  para- 
lyzed parts  become  atrophied,  limp,  and  stunted  in  their  growth  ;  electric 
irritability  is  entirely  lost;  all  their  tissues  undergo  degeneration;  the 
local  pulse  becomes  small,  and  the  circulation  languid  ;  the  temperature 
falls  considerably ;  and  various  deformities  and  distortions  arise,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  involved,  such  as  club-foot,  flexion  of  the  hips,  etc.,  which 
are  much  aided  by  the  great  laxity  of  the  ligaments.  Those  who  have 
been  subjects  of  infantile  paralysis  often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
many  belong  to  the  class  of  mendicant  cripples. 

Diagnosis. — Until  the  paralysis  sets  in  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about 
this  complaint,  but  at  this  time  its  symptoms  arc  sufficiently  characteristic. 
In  very  young  infants  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  out  the  paralyzed  con- 
dition. The  diseases  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  infantile  pa- 
ralysis are  meningeal  haemorrhage,  paralysis  following  diphtheria,  myelitis, 
and  tumors  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain. 

Prognosis. — Caution  is  always  necessary  in  giving  an  opinion  on  this 
point.  Recovery  is  often  brought  about  by  appropriate  treatment,  if  com- 
menced early  and  persevered  in.  The  prognosis  is  worse  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  initiatory  fever,  to  the  loss  of  power,  to  the  degree  of 
wasting,  and  to  the  impairment  of  electric  contractility.  So  long  as  elec- 
tro-contractility remains,  improvement  may  be  anticipated,  but  if  this  is 
quite  extinguished  a  cure  is  impossible. 

Treatment. — In  the  premonitory  stage  nothing  need  be  done  except  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed.  and  watch  the  progress  of  events.  When  the 
paralysis  is  evident,  the  important  measures  to  be  adopted  are  daily  fric- 
tion of  the  affected  parts  with  olive  oil  or  some  stimulating  liniment;  pas- 
sive movements  of  the  lirabs,  or,  if  the  patient  is  old  enough,  active  move- 
ments; and  the  persistent  use  of  electricity.  The  continuous  current  of 
fair  strength  should  be  applied  to  the  affected  muscles  for  10  or  15  min- 
utes twice  daily,  and  after  a  time  a  weak  induced  current  may  be  em- 
ployed. Gymnastics  and  mechanical  appliances  must  be  had  recourse  to, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  make  up  for  deformities.  Operations  may  also  be 
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required.     The  general  health  should   be  supported  by  nutritious  diet, 
change  of  air,  baths,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  str}'chnine,  and  similar  remedies. 

III.  Adult  Spinal  Paralysis — General  Spinal  Paralysis. 

These  two  affections  may  be  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  connection,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  infantile  paralysis  just 
considered. 

Adult  spinal  paralysis  has  been  chiefly  described  by  Duchenne  and  Char- 
cot. It  begins  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently  pain  in  the 
spine,  with  forward  curvature,  and  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  limbs ; 
motor  paralysis,  of  variable  extent,  occurs  either  from  the  outset  or  speed- 
ily ;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  unaffected  ;  there  is  no  loss  of  power  over  the 
bladder  or  rectum,  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed. 
sores.  The  affected  muscles  are  flaccid,  and  tend  rapidly  to  waste  and  to 
lose  their  electric  contractility.  Subsequently  various  degrees  of  improve- 
ment take  place  in  the  muscles,  and  deformities  do  not  occur. 

General  spinal  paralysis  usually  occurs  between  thirty- five  and  forty 
years  of  age.  It  comes  on  insidiously,  without  any  fever  or  other  symptoms. 
Usually  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  legs  and  travels  upwards ;  sometimes 
it  starts  in  the  arms.  It  progressively  increases  in  degree,  the  affected 
muscles  being  flaccid  from  the  outset.  They  rapidly  lose  their  electric 
contractility  more  or  less,  and  also  speedily  waste,  all  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cles undergoing  this  change  simultaneously,  so  that  the  limbs  shrink 
markedly.  The  skin  is  apt  to  become  cold  and  livid.  The  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  head,  and  neck  are  afterwards  involved,  and  if  the  disease  is  not 
arrested  the  medulla  oblongata  becomes  involved,  with  the  usual  conse- 
quences. In  most  cases  the  paralysis  is  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  It  usually  progresses,  either  continuously  or  with  remissions  or 
intermissions ;  or  temporary  improvement  may  take  place ;  or  even  com- 
plete restoration,  either  permanent  or  followed  by  subsequent  relapse. 
Recovery  may  occur  even  after  a  long  duration  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  done  in  these  affections  by  the  aid  of 
medicines.     The  use  of  galvanism  is  the  most  reliable  measure. 

IV.  Writer's  Cramp — Scrivener's  Palsy — Mogigraphia. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  form  of  nervous  disorder  thus  oamed 
is  but  one  of  a  group,  in  which  sets  of  muscles  habitually  and  frequently 
exercised  for  certain  complicated  actions  become  the  seat  of  peculiar  spti- 
modic  movements.  It  occurs  principally  among  those  who  write  a  gitst 
deal,  such  as  teachers,  merchants,  and  clerks,  but' similar  deraogemeDtfl 
are  met  with  in  connection  with  other  occupations,  such  as  amongst  vioUi* 
ists,  pianoforte  players,  watchmakers,  engravers,  seamstresBes,  milkmaidtih 
shoemakers,  and  nailsmiths.     Overwork  of  the  affected  moadeiMMMlt 
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be  an  importaot  elemeDt  in  the  causation  of  the  malady,  and  it  is  aggra- 
vated by  mental  worry  and  anxiety.  Among  writers  the  use  of  a  steel 
pen,  the  wearing  of  a  tight  coat  sleeve,  and  an  inconvenient  and  con- 
strained attitude  have  been  considered  as  predisposing  causes.  Writer's 
cramp  never  occurs  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  far  more  frequent 
among  males  than  females. 

The  pathology  of  writer's  cramp  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  affection  has 
been  attributed  to  some  morbid  condition  or  a  state  of  mal-nutrition 
of  the  nerve-centre  governing  the  implicated  muscles,  with  consequent 
diminution  in  nerve-force,  or  loss  of  co-ordinating  power ;  to  chronic  fatigue 
of  these  muscles ;  to  a  reflex  neurosis  from  muscular  nerves ;  or  to  the 
transmission  of  voluntary  impressions  to  other  motor  nerves  besides  those 
which  are  intended,  sympathetic  movements  being  thus  excited. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  in  most  cases  of  writer's  cramp, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  similar  diseases,  is  a  sense  of  fatigue 
and  aching  in  the  hand  after  writing,  especially  in  the  thumb,  as  well  as 
often  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  patient  finds  that  he 
must  hold  the  pen  more  firmly,  and  give  more  direct  mental  attention  to 
the  act,  in  order  to  write  properly.  This  only  aggravates  the  mischief, 
however,  and  in  time  control  over  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  be- 
comes diminished  or  lost,  so  that  irregular  spasmodic  movements  are 
excited  in  the  fingers  and  thumb  whenever  any  attempt  at  writing  is  made. 
The  thumb  may  be  convulsively  flexed,  the  pen  getting  over  its  knuckle ; 
the  index  finger  is  jerked;  or  the  first  three  fingers  exhibit  disorderly  spas- 
modic movements.  Of  course  the  writing  is  more  or  less  altered,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  mere  illegible  scribbling.  The  patient  learns  to  alter  his 
mode  of  writing,  using  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  in  succession, 
but  as  he  does  so  the  corresponding  muscles  present  similar  spasmodic 
movements.  Then  he  takes  to  writing  with  the  left  hand,  which  becomes^ 
afifected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  symptoms  just  mentioned  are  intensified  by  mental  excitement,  and 
by  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  write  properly.  They  cease  imme- 
diately the  attempt  to  perform  this  act  is  given  up,  and  all  other  actions 
can  be  carried  on  without  any  difficulty  or  disorder.  In  some  cases  a  dull 
pain  is  experienced  in  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
tightness  ;  but  ordinary  sensation,  electric  irritability,  and  nutrition  are  in 
no  way  impaired.  In  exceptional  cases  headache,  vertigo,  mental  dulness, 
occasional  tremors,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  are  observed.  The 
general  health  is  usually  good,  but  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  depressed  in 
spirits. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  but  little  diflSculty  in  recognizing  the  disease  now 
under  consideration,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  occupation  of  the  patient, 
and  the  peculiar  course  of  symptoms  above  described.  It  might  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  wasting  palsy,  or  for  the  effects  of  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

Prognobib. — If  the  conditioa  baa  ooly  existed  for  a  short  time,  a  cure 
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may  be  expected  under  appropriate  treatment ;  but  in  eases  of  long  dura- 
tion the  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — All  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  writer's  cramp  by 
using  quill  pens,  altering  the  mode  of  writing,  employing  douches  and 
friction,  and  such  measures  are  quite  ineffectual,  and  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatment  consists  in  absolute  and  prolonged  rest  from  the  particular 
employment  which  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  or,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  given  up  altogether.  The  regular  use  of  the  continuous  current  has 
proved  serviceable,  applied  to  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  arm,  and 
along  the  spine.  Dr.  Poo  re  employs  this  agent  along  with  voluntary 
movements  of  the  muscles.  When  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement, patients  can  sometimes  manage  to  write  by  using  some  special 
apparatus. 

V.  Pseudohypertrophic  Muscular  Paralysis — Duchenne's 

Paralysis. 

JEtioloqy. — The  exciting  causes  of  this  peculiar  affection  are  quite 
obscure.  Pathologically  it  has  been  attributed  to  some  lesion  of  the  motor 
and  trophic  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  same  disease  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It  commences  almost 
always  during  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  is  by  far  most  common  in 
boys.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  begins  in  adults.  Hereditary  pre- 
disposition is  supposed  to  exist  occasionally. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  obvious  changes  are  associated  with 
those  voluntary  muscles' which  are  affected,  these  being  increased  in  siie 
and  very  firm,  while  they  present  important  structural  alterations,  the 
muscular  fibres  having  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  many  of  those  which 
remain  being  atrophied  or  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  apparently  enlarged  muscles  is  made  up  of  fut  and  fibrous  tissue, 
the  latter  being  partly  the  remains  of  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
partly  the  result  of  proliferation.  In  advanced  cases  other  muscles  are 
simply  atrophied.  Many  observers  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  extensive  degeneration  of  the  central 
gray  matter  and  anterior  commissure,  as  well  as  other  changes,  have  been 
described  by  Lockhart  Clarke  and  Gowers. 

Symptoms. — Pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  is  a  very  chronic 
disease,  and  its  progress  has  been  divided  into  certain  stages,  the  duration 
of  which  presents  much  variation.  The  muscles  first  affected  are  those  of 
the  legs  and  back,  especially  those  of  the  calves,  back  of  the  thighs,  and 
gluteal  regions,  and  the  erector  spinse.  At  the  outset  these  are  merely 
weak,  which  may  be  noticed  when  the  child  begins  to  walk.  Subsequently 
they  increase  in  size,  and  then  the  characteristic  symptoms  become  evident 
These  are:  1.  Enlargement  and  unnatural  firmness  of  the  calves, back  of 
the  thighs,  and  lumbar  region.     2.  Peculiarities  in  the  attitude.     When 
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standing  the  patient  is  evidently  unsteady ,  and  keeps  the  legs  wide  apart, 
with  the  heels  raised  ;  the  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  and  the  antero-pos- 
terior  curve  of  the  spine  is  much  exaggerated,  so  that  the  abdomen  appears 
peculiarly  prominent,  but  this  prominence  subsides  in  the  sitting  posture. 
3.  Peculiarities  affecting  the  mode  of  progression  and  movements.  In 
walking  the  legs  are  also  much  separated,  the  patient  supports  himself 
almost  on  tiptoe,  and  the  body  is  balanced,  first  on  one  leg  then  on  the 
other,  with  a  kind  of  waddling  movement.  The  patient  easily  stumbles 
or  falls,  especially  on  attempting  to  walk  rapidly,  and  soon  becomes  tired. 
Stooping  is  easily  effected,  but  it  is  very  difficult  then  to  gain  the  erect 
posture,  except  when  the  patient  is  sitting  down. 

In  course  of  time  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  of  the 
arms,  or  even  those  of  the  face  become  involved.  These  may  be  also  evi- 
dently enlarged,  but  more  commonly  wasting  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  observed,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  enlargement  of  the  lower 
portion.  The  paralysis  becomes  more  marked  and  extensive,  and  ulti- 
mately the  patient  lies  in  a  completely  helpless  condition,  at  the  same  time 
the  muscles  formerly  hypertrophied  undergoing  wasting.  The  mental 
faculties  may  become  impaired,  and  headache,  disordei's  of  vision,  and 
other  evidences  of  cerebral  disturbance  may  be  noticed  before  the  close. 
Death  results  either  from  gradual  exhaustion,  from  implication  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles,  or  from  some  intercurrent  malady. 

Very  different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  electric  contractility 
of  the  affected  muscles.  It  is  probably  usually  impaired  to  the  induced 
current,  but  has  been  found  increased  as  regards  the  primary  current. 
Portions  of  the  diseased  tissue  may  be  removed  for  examination  during 
life  by  means  of  Duchenne's  trocar. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  well-marked  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
this  disease.  It  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  true  muscular  hypertro- 
phy or  for  spinal  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  usually  very  unfavorable.  Instances  of  recovery 
in  the  early  stage  have  been  reported,  and  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  more  advanced  cases,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Life  may  be  prolonged 
for  many  years. 

Treatment. — No  drug  has  any  direct  influence  upon  Duchenne's 
paralysis.  Tonics  may  be  of  some  service.  The  only  measures  from 
which  any  benefit  can  be  expected  are  shampooing  and  kneading,  cold 
douching,  and  the  use  of  electricity.  Local  faradization  of  the  affected 
muscles  is  of  much  use,  and  the  application  of  the  primary  current  along 
the  spine  and  sympathetic  nerve  has  also  been  recommended. 

VI.  Paralysis  Agitans — Shaking  Palsy. 

Many  cases  which  have  been  described  as  paralysis  agitans  were  merely 
those  of  multiple  sclerosis.    As  a  distinct  affection  it  is  presumed  to  be  a 
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fuDctional  disorder,  or  at  any  rate  no  definite  organic  lesion  has  as  yet 
been  made  out. 

Etiology. — Paralysis  agitans  has  been  mainly  attributed  to  violent 
emotion,  long-continued  anxiety  or  grief,  continuous  or  severe  exertion, 
injury,  and  exhausting  diseases.  Special  varieties  of  the  complaint  have 
been  described  as  hysterical,  which  occurs  in  hysterical  persons ;  reflex,  due 
to  some  reflex  irritation  (worms,  wounds,  etc.) ;  and  toxic,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  some  poison  upon  the  system  (mercury,  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea, 
or  coffee).  The  persons  affected  may  be  of  any  age,  but  are  usually  under 
fifty. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptom  of  paralysis  agitans  is  tremor,  either 
very  limited  or  more  or  less  extensive,  and  usually  exhibiting  little  or  no 
tendency  to  advance.  It  is  independent  of  voluntary  movements,  but  may 
be  controlled  by  holding  the  affected  part.  Mental  excitement,  fatigue, 
and  depressing  influences  increase  the  movement,  which,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  ceases  during  sleep,  and  may  present  intermissions  during  the  day. 
Diminution  in  muscular  power  is  perceptible,  but  is  not  marked  as  a  rale. 
Sensibility  is  not  affected,  and  there  are  no  head  symptoms  or  festination. 
The  duration  is  indefinite;  there  is  no  fatal  tendency;  and  Id  many  cases, 
especially  if  the  cause  can  be  removed,  a  cure  may  be  effected. 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  agitans  might  be  mistaken  for  multiple  cerebral 
or  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  or  for  chorea.  Attention  to  the  aetiology  and 
symptoms  indicated  above  will  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Prognohis. — Death  is  a  very  rare  event  from  paralysis  agitans.  It  may, 
however,  prove  a  very  diflicult  complaint  to  cure. 

Treatment. — The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  agitans  are 
to  remove  the  cause ;  to  give  good  diet ;  to  avoid  fatigue  and  raenttl 
excitement ;  to  improve  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  by  strychnia,  iron,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  similar  remedies; 
to  administer  sedatives,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  opium,  conium,  or 
cannabis  indica  ;  and  to  apply  the  constant  current  along  the  affected  mus- 
cles and  over  the  spine.     Baths  and  friction  might  also  be  of  service. 


CHAPTER   LXXIII. 


DISEASES  OF   THE  SKIN. 


A  consideration  of  the  offices  and  functions  of  the  skin  is  of  great 
importance  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 
As  an  external  integument  the  skin  affords  a  soft  and  flexible  protection 
to  the  delicate  vascular  tissues  beneath  ;  and  as  the  seat  of  distribution  of 
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the  peripheral  terminations  of  many  of  the  sensory  nerves,  it  serves  as  an 
important  and  exquisite  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch.  But  it  has  other 
functions  which  are  equally  important  to  the  animal  economy.  By  means 
of  its  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands,  the  skin  secretes  and  excretes  a 
large  amount  of  fatty  matter,  sweat,  and  nitrogenous  products ;  and  ex- 
hales a  great  quantity  of  water  and  some  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  addition 
to  these  properties,  it  is  also  capable  of  some  degree  of  absorption  of  fluids 
and  drugs.  The  functions  of  the  skin,  therefore,  correlate  those  of  the 
kidneys,  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  also  some  of 
those  of  the  liver  and  other  emunctory  organs.  These  facts  have  not  been 
overlooked  by  physicians,  who  not  unfrequently  make  use  of  the  skin  to 
relieve  by  diaphoresis  the  action  of  the  kidneys  or  lungs,  when  either  of 
these  organs  is  acutely  inflamed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  dermatologists 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  slow  to  return  the  compliment  by  making  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  intestines  do  the  work  of  a  disabled  skin.  The  truth  is  that, 
hitherto,  diseases  of  the  skin  have  been  looked  upon  as  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  and  altogether  different  from  the  morbid  changes  that  occur  in 
other  tissues,  and  to  be  treated,  therefore,  in  some  special  way.  The  ordi- 
nary rules  of  practice  have,  in  consequence,  been  too  commonly  neglected 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  affections.  It  will  be,  however,  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  chapter  to  endeavor  to  show  that  really  few  pathological  changes 
occur  in  the  skin  that  may  not — allowing  for  differences  in  situation  and 
structure — be  repeated  in  the  other  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

If  more  care  were  taken  to  elicit  all  the  facts  in  the  histories  of  the 
cases  brought  before  us,  and  more  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  elucidation 
of  the  pathological  relations  of  the  various  morbid  phenomena  that  the  skin 
presents,  it  would  be  found  that  a  very  large  number  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
are  really  directly  or.indirectly  due  to  changes  in  the  internal  viscera,  or  in 
the  vascular  or  the  nervous  system.  Many,  I  feel  sure,  are  neurotic,  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  differentiate  between  idiopathic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  symptomatic  diseases,  or  diseases  which  are,  as  it  were,  merely 
the  cutaneous  reflection  of  internal  changes.  Let  it  suffice  for  our  purpose 
that  the  term  "skin  disease"  applies  to  every  deviation  from  the  normal 
condition  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  the 
glands,  hair,  and  nails.  In  the  following  pages,  however,  only  those  dis- 
eases will  be  discussed,  and  that  very  briefly,  that  are  likely  to  come  under 
.the  notice  of  the  medical  practitioner  and  student  in  this  country.  Nor 
shall  we  consider  those  affectrous  that  have  by  tradition  and  custom  been 
unreservedly  given  up  to  the  charge  of  the  surgeon.  An  account  of  these 
may  be  found  in  surgical  works. 

But  in  order  to  study  diseases  of  the  skin  intelligibly  and  profitably,  we 
must  adopt  some  method  of  classification.  The  best  method,  perhaps, 
would  be  an  anatomico-pathological  one,  the  different  diseases  being  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  having  a  eonstiiuilonal  origin ;  and 
those  purely  local,  and  peculiar  to  the  skin  itself,  the  morbid  changes  them- 
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selves  being  rlistinguished  by  the  particular  portion  of  the  cutaoeous  tLssne 
they  affect.  Unfortunately  such  a  classification  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  impos^sible. 

Many  skin  affections  are  clearly  dependent  on  constitutional  conditioiu, 
and  many  are  purely  local,  but  there  is  an  intermediate  class  which  is 
sometimes  local,  sometimes  constitutional.  For  instance,  some  diseases 
which  are  local  may  be  aggravated  or  determined  by  coustitutiooal  con- 
ditions; while  many  affections  having  their  real  origin  in  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  general  system,  are  determined  by  some  cause  acting 
locally.  On  the  otheif  hand,  a  strict  anatomico-pathological  classification 
would  be  liable  to  become  too  complicated  by  the  never-ending  extensions 
and  modifications  of  morbid  action. 

In  this  country,  the  system  first  proposed  by  Plenck,  and  subsequently 
adopted  and  elaborated  by  Willan,  is  the  one  most  commonly  accepted; 
but  although  it  possesses  certain  practical  advantages,  it  is  open  to  the 
grave  objection  of  including  in  the  same  order  diseases  which,  beyond  poar 
sessing  one  perhaps  insignificant  common  character,  are  widely  different. 

The  following  plan,  which  is  that  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury 
Fox,  seems  to  possess  the  advantages  of  the  Willanean  system,  on  which, 
indeed,  it  is  founded.  It  is,  however,  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  that 
system,  and  may  be  taken  as  that  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  clini- 
cal study,  and  most  likely  to  prove  subservient  to  modern  educationtl 
requirements. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  TnK  Eruptions  of  the  Acute  Specific  Diseases. — These  have 
already  been  fully  described. 

2.  Inflammations,  comprising — a.  The  erytheniaUms,  as  erythema, 
roseola,  and  urticaria,  b.  Catarrhal,  as  eczema,  c.  Bullous,  as  herpes, 
pemphigus  ( ?).  d.  Svppurativef  as  ecthyma,  impetigo,  impetigo  contagiosa, 
and  furunculus.  e.  Papular  or  plastic,  as  lichen  and  prurigo.  /.  Squamovi, 
as  psoriasis,  pityriasis  simplex,  and  pityriasis  rubra. 

3.  Diathetic  affections,  due  to  some  constitutional  chauge  or  dispo- 
sition, as  struma,  syphilis,  leprosy. 

4.  Hypertrophies,  as  xeroderma,  ichthyosis,  corns,  warts  and  papil- 
lary tumors,  keloid,  molluscum  fibrosum,  elephantiasis  arabum.  etc. 

5.  Atrophies,  as  general  or  local  atrophy  of  the  skin  or  its  appendagec, 
and  senile  decay. 

6.  New  Formations. — Lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  cancer,  melanotic  sarcoma. 

7.  Haemorrhages,  as  purpura,  which  has  already  been  described. 

8.  Neuroses,  as  hyperasthesia,  anajsthesia,  pruritus,  angioneurosis. 

9.  Pigmentary  Changes. — a.  Increaaed,  moles,  melasma,  chloasma, 
lentigines.    6.  Diminished,  leucopathia,  albinism. 

10.  Parasitic  Diseases. — a.  Dennatozoic,  as  scabies,  phtheiriasis.  4. 
Dermatophytic,  as  tinea  favosa,  tinea  tonsurans,  tinea  kerion,  tinea  ci^ 
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cinata,  tiDea  sycosis,  tinea  versicolor,  onychomycosis,  and,  according  to 
some,  tinea  decalvans. 

11.  Diseases  of  Glands  and  Appendages. — a.  Sweat  glands,  mili- 
aria, sudamina,  lichen  tropicus,  dysidrosis,  hyperidrosis,  auidrosis,  chromi- 
drosis.  6.  Sebaceous  glands,  seborrhoea,  comedo,  acne,  milium,  raolluscum 
contagiosum,  xanthelasma,  steatoma.  c.  Hairs  and  their  follicles,  sycosis, 
alopecia,  calvities,  fragilitas,  polytrichia,  d.  Nails,  atrophy,  hypertrophy, 
and  onychia. 

Erythematous  Inflammations. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  described  only  the  exudative  erythemata,  all 
of  which  are  characterized  by  redness,  due  to  hypersemia  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  exudation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  serous  fluid  into  this  layer  and  into  the  rete  Malpighii.  The 
exudation  may  in  some  instances  be  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  and  in  others  sufficient  to  cause  swelling  of  and  amongst  the 
epidermic  cells,  as  in  the  wheals  of  urticaria,  or  even  to  form  vesicles  or 
bullae,  as  in  the  bullous  variety  of  urticaria.  The  redness  readily  disap- 
pears on  pressure,  but  returns  immediately  the  pressure  is  removed. 
When  the  congestion  subsides,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  furfura- 
ceous  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  detached  by  the  exudation.  The  exciting 
causes  are  local  and  constitutional.  In  the  former  the  hyperemia  and  ex- 
udation are  almost  the  only  phenomena  present ;  but  in  the  latter  some 
febrile  reaction,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe,  usually  precedes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  redness.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
days. 

Erythema  is  a  diffuse  or  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  slightly  elevated  red 
patches  of  various  sizes,  the  color  of  which  shades  off  towards  the  edges. 
The  redness  disappears  under  pressure,  leaving  a  yellowish  stain,  due  to 
the  presence  of  serum  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  cuticle,  but  at  once  returns 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is  generally  heat,  tingling,  and 
itching,  and  sonietimes  severe  pain,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  but  the  actual  course  varies  according  as  the  dis- 
ease is  of  local  or  constitutional  origin.  When  redness  is  due  to  friction 
of  two  folds  of  skin,  or  to  the  irritation  produced  between  them  by  re- 
tained secretion,  it  is  called  erythema  intertrigo.  The  redness  that  is  some- 
times seen  on  the  hot,  tense,  fissured  skin  of  oedematous  legs,  and  which 
occasionally  leads  to  superficial  ulceration,  is  named  erythema  Iceve;  and 
the  redness  of  an  unbroken  chilblain  has  received  the  dignified  appellation 
erythema  pernio. 

But  more  important  than  these  are  the  constitutional  varieties.  In 
erythema  papulatum  sen  tuberculatum  there  are  papular  red  patches  and 
tumefactions  scattered  about  the  body,  but  more  particularly  on  the  dorsal 
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aspects  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  legs,  generally  attended  with  a  disa- 
greeable burning  sensation,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fever.  In  a  few  days 
the  redness  disappears,  leaving  papules  covered  with  fine  scales  of  des- 
quamating epidermis.  In  a  short  time  the  disease  passes  off  entirely,  no 
secondary  changes,  as  pigmentation  or  thickening,  so  frequently  seen  in 
prurigo,  remaining.  In  some  rare  instances  the  complaint  becomes  chronic. 
The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  chiefly  occurs 
in  children  and  young  adults.  Several  minor  varieties  have  been  named 
after  the  accidental  shapes  that  the  patches  sometimes  assume,  as  eryihana 
irisj  circinatumf  gyratum;  while  the  term  erythema  fugax  is  given  to  the 
transient  red  patches  that  sometimes  show  themselves  on  the  neck  aod 
face,  due  to  errors  of  diet  and  other  causes.  The  most  important  variety, 
however,  is  that  called  erythema  nodosum^  which  consists  of  well-defined, 
oval  or  circular,  slightly  elevated,  red  patches,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  usually  occur  on  the  front  of  the 
legs  parallel  to  the  tibia,  the  swelling  and  redness  gradually  shading  off 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  a  day  or  two  the  swellings,  which  were 
at  first  pale  and  then  yellow,  assume  a  purplish  tinge,  and  soften  in  the 
centre,  but  never  suppurate,  and  finally  disappear  with  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle.  The  disease  is,  however,  liable  to  recur,  especially  if  the 
health  remain  impaired.  Sometimes  the  patches,  which  are  due  to  a 
serous  exudation  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  show  themselves  on  the 
upper  limbs,  and  also  on  the  face.  Erythema  nodosum  is  met  with  for 
the  most  part  in  children,  especially  girls,  and  in  delicate  adults,  being 
generally  preceded  by  some  febrile  disturbance,  and  it  has  been  observed 
to  be  frequently  associated  with  acute  rheumatism. 

Roseola  is  a  non-contagious,  febrile  disease,  accompanied  by  the  eruption 
on  the  skin  of  minute,  rose-colored,  non-crescentic  spots,  which  are  generally 
attended  with  considerable  itching  and  tingling.  There  is  not  necessarily 
any  catarrh,  and  the  eruption  is  very  irregular  in  its  situation  and  extent. 
The  disease  is  frequently  seen  in  infants,  hence  the  term  roseola  infantilU: 
and  the  variety  which  occurs  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  summer  is  called 
roseola  ceMiva.  The  redness,  which  is  usually  preceded  by.some  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  A  roseolar 
rash  sometimes  precedes  the  outbreak  of  the  variolous  eruption  or  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever,  and  occasionally  it  makes  its  appearance  four  or 
five  days  after  vaccination.  It  is  often  seen  also  in  gouty  or  rheumatic 
persons,  and  may  occur  in  cholera.  All  these  varieties  have  been  honored 
with  special  names.  Certain  medicines,  as  belladonna  and  copaiba,  may 
produce  a  reseolous  rash  on  the  body,  which  rapidly  disappears  on  the 
discontinuance  of  the  drug. 

Urticaria  is  due  to  the  rapid  serous  infiltration  of  the  lower  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  slightly  elevated,  pale  patches, 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  known  as  *'  wheals."  That  this  is  the  true  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  wheal  may  be  proved  by  puncturing  the  swelliog,  and 
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lettinpr  out  the  transparent  clear  serum.  The  operation,  however,  requires 
to  be  done  with  very  great  care,  for,  if  the  point  of  the  needle  pass  beyond 
the  rete  Malpighii,  the  vascular  papillse  will  be  readily  made  to  bleed. 
This  explanation  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  exudation  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  raise  the  cuticle,  and  to  produce  a  vesicle  or  even  a 
bulla,  as  in  urticaria  vesiculosa  vel  bullosa.  There  is  always  in  urticaria  a 
considerable  amount  of  itching  and  tingling,  which  may  last  a  few  min- 
utes or  for  many  days.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  usually  severe, 
but  sometimes  there  is  high  fever,  vomiting,  dry  tongue,  and  even  delirium. 
The  wheals  are,  as  a  rule,  very  transient,  and  do  not  usually  last  more  than 
an  hour  or  two,  but  sometimes  they  last  many  hours  or  even  days.  The 
paleness  of  wheals  is  owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  exuded  serum  exerts 
on  the  papillse.  Urticaria  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  due  to  local  or 
constitutional  causes,  or  to  the  presence  of  certain  poisons  in  the  blood.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  distinct  varieties  of  the  complaint,  all  of  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  irritation.  The 
irritation  is  not,  of  course,  always  the  same^  Sometimes  it  arises  from 
something  applied  to  the  skin,  and  sometimes  is  attributable  to  something 
from  within.  Hence  we  have  urticaria  from  external  irritants,  as  the  bites 
of  insects  and  the  stings  of  nettles;  and  urticaria  from  irritants  that  have 
gained  admission  into  the  body  with  the  food,  wWicarea  ah  ingestis,  9>\XQ\i  as 
shell-fish,  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  and  some  drugs,  as  belladonna  and  co- 
paiba. Urticaria  is  common  in  gouty  persons,  especially  if  the  skin  be 
irritated,  and  it  may  occur  in  any  one  whose  system  is  surcharged  with 
waste  products.  It  is  also  liable  to  appear  in  women  who  suffer  from 
amenorrhcea  or  other  uterine  disturbance — urticaria  uterina,  and  may 
occur  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  of  any  kind.  In  such  instances 
the  skin  lesion  is  distinctly  neurotic  and  reflected.  When  pyrexia  accom- 
panies the  formation  of  wheals,  and  this  is  the  case  oftentimes  in  urticaria 
ah  ingestiSf  the  disease  is  called  urticaria  febrilis.  If  the  complaint  recurs 
again  and  again,  or  continues  for  a  long  time,  it  is  termed  urticaria  chronica. 
There  is,  lastly,  another  variety,  which  is  seen  in  children,  in  whom,  from 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance  or  from  mere  local  irritation,  an  obstinate 
urticaria  is  developed,  which  leaves  behind  a  crop  of  papules  due  to  the 
engorgement  of  the  papillse  and  follicles  of  the  skin.  This  has  been 
called  urticaria  papulosa,  or  lichen  urticatus.  The  child  affected  will  be 
found  to  suffer  in  the  early  stage  from  what  seem  oflentimes  to  be  bug- 
bites,  but  are  really  small  wheals;  they  appear  at  night  with  much  irrita- 
tion, and  may  be  more  or  less  general  over  the  body.  These  wheals  leave 
papules  behind,  which  become  scratched  and  thereby  altered  in  aspect,  so 
that  the  disease  presents  a  resemblance  to  scabies,  but  there  are  no  cuniculi 
present. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  seen  that  constitutional  and  local  remedies 
will  be  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  erythematous  inflammations, 
but  in  all  the  cause  must  be  removed.    Locally,  soothing  applications  are 
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best,  as  the  various  preparations  of  zinc,  calamine,  or  lead.  Excoriated 
surfaces  must  be  protected,  and  where  the  surface  is  chafed  by  the  friciion 
of  two  folds  of  skin,  the  parts  must  be  kept  dry  and  separated  by  folds  of 
lint  on  which  some  absorbent  and  soothing  powder  has  been  sprinkled. 
All  local  and  internal  irritants  must  be  removed.  An  occasional  mild 
purge,  and  light  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  in  most 
cases.  Whenever  the  disease  is  due  to  poisonous  food,  the  stomach  should 
be  at  once  emptied  by  an  emetic.  In  erythema  nodosum,  however,  quinine 
alone  or  combined  with  some  preparation  of  iron,  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  preventing  the  recurrences. 

Catarrhal  Inflammation — Eczema. 

Much  contention  and  not  a  little  confusion  have  arisen  out  of  the  attempts 
to  define  what  is  really  meant  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
Typical  catarrhal  inflammation  is  characterized  by  a  visible  serous  exuda- 
tion into  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin,  and  on  its  surface.  But  the  exuda- 
tion may  be  less  than  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  result.  There  are  some 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  which  the  inflammation  is  slight,  or 
does  not  develop  to  its  usual  degree,  and  then  there  is  only  just  sufficient 
exudation  to  cause  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  while  in 
others  the  exudation  pours  out  in  enormous  quantities,  so  as  to  saturate 
the  clothing  and  dressings  of  the  patient,  but  the  typical  feature  is  sero- 
purulent  discharge.  In  other  instances  again  the  inflammatory  process 
may  go  on  to  actual  suppuration,  with  the  formation  of  large  thick  crusts. 
When  the  serous  exudation  is  very  scanty,  that  is,  when  the  typical 
feature  is  not  fully  developed,  the  disease  is  termed  eczema  siccum.  When 
more  copious,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  weeping  of  the  diseased  surface,  e^sema 
hinnidum  vel  serosum ;  and  where  there  is  free  formation  of  pus,  eczema 
pudulosum  V,  suppuratorium.  We  should,  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  all 
the  phenomena  of  eczema,  regard  it  as  a  sem-purulent  inflammation.  It 
is  not  advisable'  to  contend  for  its  essentially  vesicular  characters.  The 
vesicles  in  eczema  are,  as  it  were,  mere  accidents,  in  the  sense  that  they 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  occurrence  of  serous  exuda- 
tion, the  situation  of  the  disease,  the  character  of  the  epidermis  in  the 
aflected  parts,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  exciting  cause,  and  on  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  true  that  vesicles  are  the  most 
common  manifestations  of  the  early  stages  of  eczema,  but  they  are  not 
more  characteristic  than  the  so-called  papules  or  pustules.  In  some  cases 
the  inflammatory  eflusion  is  so  great  that  the  neighboring  tissue  becomes 
oedematous,  especially  where  there  is  much  loose  connective  tissue.  CEdema 
of  the  eyelids  and  swelling  of  the  face  is,  indeed,  often  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  acute  eczema  of  the  face. 

Eczema  may  therefore  be  defined  as  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with 
exudation  and  cell  proliferation  into  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  and 
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into  the  rete  Malpighii,  giving  rise  to  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the 
skin,  and  the  formation  of  papules,  of  closely  packed  vesicles,  or  of  pus- 
tules, which  soon  run  together,  burst  and  expose  an  excoriated,  reddened 
surface,  discharging  a  fluid,  which  dries  into  yellowish  or  brownish  crusts. 
Sometimes  for  days  or  even  weeks  before  eczema  breaks  out  the  skin  itches, 
is  dry,  harsh,  and  red,  and  covered  with  fine  brown  scales,  or  the  patient 
scratches  and  rubs  the  part,  and  determines  the  outbreak  of  an  acute 
attack  of  eczema.  Before  the  discharging  stage  is  reached,  there  is  gener- 
ally considerable  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  in  fact,  all  the  classical 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  Fresh  crops  of  vesicles  come  out  from  time 
to  time,  but  sooner  or  later  the  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity,  the  red- 
ness gradually  fades,  and  the  swelling  subsides,  leaving  a  dry  reddish 
patch  covered  with  thio*«cales,  which  may  speedily  disappear,  or  remain 
for  many  weeks  or  even  for  months. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  because  it  has  been  stated  that  a  papule 
may  be  the  initial  lesion  of  eczema,  by  that  term  is  meant  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  a  lichenous  papule.  Lichen  is  quite  distinct  and  separate  from 
what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  eczema  in  almost  every  respect — in  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  its  seat,  its  course,  and  its  termination.  All  that 
it  is  intended  to  imply  by  the  papular  stage  of  eczema,  is  the  effiision  of  a 
quantity  of  serum  just  suflicient  to  form  a  papule,  but  not  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  vesicle.  The  true  lichen  papule  remains  a  papule  throughout  its 
course,  and  is  not  convertible  into  a  vesicle. 

The  causes  of  eczema  are  constitutional  and  local,  among  the  former  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  dyspepsia,  sluggish  action  of  the  liver  or  kidneys, 
and  gout  Anything  that  irritates  the  skin  locally  may  produce  eczema  ; 
the  disease  is  also  very  apt  to  occur  on  the  congested  skin  of  legs  in  which 
the  veins  are  enlarged  and  varicose. 

In  the  simplest  form  it  is  called  eczema  simplex^  but  when  there  is  much 
inflammation  and  great  redness,  with  heat,  swelling,  and  perhaps  also  py- 
rexia, it  has  been  named  eczema  rubrum.  Other  varieties  have  been 
designated  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  whether  on  the  scalp,  ear, 
face,  hands,  nipple,  etc.,  but  the  affection  is  pathologically  the  same  in 
every  case.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  when  there  is  much  for- 
mation of  pus,  or  when  the  disease  commences  with  pustules,  it  has 
received  the  special  name  of  eczema  impetiginodes  or  impetigo.  When  the 
patches  are  dry  and  covered  with  thick  hard  scales,  the  disease  is  called 
eczema  squamosum.  The  term  eczema  marginatum  has  been  given  by  Hebra 
to  a  variety  which  commences  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  against  which 
the  scrotum  lies,  by  a  small  and  circular  excoriated  patch,  which  spreads 
upwards  to  the  abdomen  and  backwards  to  the  buttocks,  but  leaves  the 
penis  untouched.  Eventually  the  disease  may  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  by  extending  at  the  periphery  at  the  same  time  that  the  centre 
clears.  It  is  a  parasitic  disease,  due  to  the  trichophyton  tonsurans.  There 
is,  lastly,  a  not  infrequent  form  of  eruption  usually  regarded  as  chronic 
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eczema,  but  which  is  probably  parasitic.  This  is  characterized  by  circular 
patches,  which  form  especially  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  on  the  fore- 
arm. There  is  not  much  discharge,  and  only  a  little  crusting,  but  the 
itching  is  often  intense.  On  examining  microscopically  the  crusts  of 
several  of  these  cases,  some  of  the  trichophyton  fungous  elements  are  oAen 
found,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  cases  are  really  inflamed  patches  of 
tinea  circinata.  It  is  certain  that  they  readily  recover  under  parasiticide 
treatment. 

When  eczema  has  lasted  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  infil- 
trated, and  fissured — eezenia  rimosum.  The  papillae  become  enlarged  and 
infiltrated  with  cells,  and  there  is  also  increased  pigmentation  and  staining. 

A  very  obstinate  form  of  eczema  occura  in  pale,  ill-developed,  ill-nour- 
ished, and  lymphatic  children.  This  variety,  which  may  sometimes  last  a 
lifetime,  is  most  common  on  the  extremities,  especially  in  the  flexures,  and 
is  often  attended  with  some  superficial  ulceration.  It  gets  better  and 
worse  from  time  to  time,  but  is  always  aggravated  by  a  stormy  damp  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  any  deterioration  in  the  patient's  health.  Al- 
though much  may  be  done  by  protecting  the  skin  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
discomfort,  the  disease  itself  often  remains  intractable  under  all  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  treatment,  and  only  gets  well  after  a  long  course  of  tonics 
and  alteratives. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  eczema  must  necessarily  vary  so  much 
in  dififerent  cases,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
give  a  few  general  hints  on  the  subject.  Every  case  must  be  treated  on  iti 
merits.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  acute  stages  the 
skin  should  be  protected  and  soothed,  later  on  astringenU  may  be  used, 
and  when  the  redness  and  discharge  have  subsided,  mild  sllnwUanU  and 
absorbents  should  be  carefully  employed.  The  various  functions  of  the 
body  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  free  action  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and 
intestines  insured.  In  the  acute  stages  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  administration  of  alkaline  diuretics,  with  occasional  small  doses  of 
colchicum.  All  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  coflee,  savory  dishes,  and 
seasoned  food,  should  be  strictly  prohibited  as  long  as  there  is  much  in- 
flammation. In  weak  debilitated  persons  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron 
will  prove  of  great  service.  Arsenic  sometimes  answers  well  in  chronic 
cases,  especially  where  there  is  much  thickening  and  scaliness,  but  in  the 
acute  stages  this  drug  should  not  be  employed. 

Locally  the  treatment  should  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the 
condition  of  the  tissues.  When  there  is  great  inflammation  and  copious 
discharge,  warm  or  cold  water-dressings  are  best,  and  the  diseased  surface 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  crusts.  If  the  discharge  be  hot  and 
irritating,  an  alkaline  lotion  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  borax 
will  afford  great  relief  An  oxide  of  zinc  lotion  with  prepared  calamine, 
or  a  weak  lead  lotion  will  not  unfrequently  alleviate  the  pain,  check  the 
discharge,  and  expedite  the  cure.    If  the  disease  extend  over  a  wide  area, 
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the  application  of  carron  oil  or  equal  parts  of  almond  oil  and  lime-water 
will  both  soothe  and  protect  the  surface.  When  the  disease  has  become 
subacute,  a  lotion  containing  two  or  three  grains  of  chloral  hydrate  to  an 
ounce  of  camphor- water  will  sometimes  prove  a  most  valuable  application. 
The  rapidity  of  cure  in  some  cases  even  of  long'  standing  has  often  been 
quite  surprising.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  first  few  appli- 
cations of  the  chloral  hydrate  lotion  sometimes  cause  smarting,  which  lasts 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  no  inconvenience  is  complained  of  after  the 
lotion  has  been  used  for  a  few  times. 

The  thickening  and  infiltration  that  are  so  <»flen  seen  in  chronic  cases 
of  eczema  may  generally  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  lotion  containing  one 
drachm  of  liquor  potassse  to  two  ounces  of  water,  or  by  the  cautious  appli- 
cation of  soft  soap.  Weak  preparations  of  tar  will  often  serve  to  cure  a 
case  that  has  long  resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment.  An  ointment 
containing  five  grains  of  ammoniated  mercury  and  ten  grains  of  precipi- 
tated sulphur  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  very  useful  in  eczema  of  scalp,  face, 
and  hands.  ' 

Eczema  marginatum  must  be  attacked  by  parasiticides.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  strong  ammoniated  mercury  ointment  is  useful.  Glycerin  and 
borax,  or  a  carbolic  acid  lotion  or  ointment  (from  1  to  12-20  parts),  or 
a  hyposulphite  of  soda  lotion  will  answer  equally  well.  The  daily  em- 
ployment of  the  continuous  electric  current  is  very  valuable  in  that  form 
of  chronic  eczema  which  occurs  in  a  generally  unhealthy  state  of  skin. 
The  modus  operandi  of  this  therapeutic  measure  seems  to  be  according  to 
the  well-known  action  of  the  continuous  current  on  the  nutrition  of  tissues. 

Bullous  Inflammations. 

Many  authorities  include  under  this  heading  rupia,  ordinary  herpes,  and 
pemphigus.  But  as  rupia  is  always  syphilitic,  it  will  be  described  with 
the  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to 
regard  the  bullous  diseases  as  neurotic,  but  as  our  information  is  not  quite 
complete  we  shall  adhere  for  the  present  to  the  more  popular  clinical 
classification.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  herpetic  eruptions 
always  bear  some  anatomical  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  and  in  this  fact  we  may  look  for  some  elucidation  of  its  pathology. 
Overwhelming  evidence  has  of  late  years  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
herpes  is  really  due  to  some  change  in  the  nerves.  Barensprung  has  found 
in  a  case  of  herpes  zoster  an  irritative  overgrowth  of  cells  within  the  neu- 
rilemma of  the  spinal  nerves  and  their  ganglia.  Charcot  has  furnished 
similar  evidence,  which  has  been  further  confirmed  by  a  case  more  recently 
recorded,  in  which  there  was  an  outbreak  of  frontal  herpes  when  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion  was  involved  in  a  cancerous  mass  that  had  spread  from 
the  face. 

A  bulla  or  herpetic  vesicle  is  produced  by  the  superficial  inflammatioo 
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of  the  skin,  aud  the  rapid  exudation  of  a  large  quantity  of  serum  into  the 
papillary  layer  aud  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  causing  the  formation  of  a 
chambered  bladder  or  bleb.  The  course  varies,  being 'either  acute  or 
chronic,  aud  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

Herpes  may  be  defined  as  an  acute,  non-contagious  disease,  which  runs 
a  definite  course,  and  in  which  groups  of  vesicles  appear  on  a  reddened 
portion  of  the  skin.  These  groups,  which  vary  much  in  size,  do  not  come 
out  simultaneously,  but  follow  one  another  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
outbreak  of  an  herpetic  eruption  upon  the  lips,  and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  hard  and  sofl  palates  of  patients  suffering  from  certain  febrile 
affections,  especially  pneumonia  and  cerebro>spinal  meningitis,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  favorable  prognostic  sign.  Herpes  may,  however,  appear 
on  persons  previously  apparently  quite  healthy. 

The  disease  is  liable  to  occur  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes,  but  it  is  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen. 

Several  varieties  have  been  named  according  to  their  seat,  as  herpa 
jrontaliSj  facialis,  labiuliSj  priEpulialis,  while  the  term  herpes  zoster  or  zona, 
or  shingles,  is  given  to  the  variety  which  occurs  on  the  trunk.  But  all 
these  forms  are,  no  doubt,  essentially  identical. 

Herpes  usually  commences  with  a  pricking,  burning  pain,  which  is 
sometimes  severe,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  fever.  In  a  few  hours  red 
points  appear  on  the  skin  along  the  course  of  a  particular  nerve,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  a  group  of  clear,  watery  vesicles  or  small  bullae 
is  seen  on  the  reddened  base.  The  pain  now  usually  subsides,  but  it  may 
last  for  days  or  weeks,  or  may  return  long  after  the  eruption  has  disap- 
peared. The  contents  of  the  vesicles  soon  become  turbid,  aud  in  a  few 
days  dry  up  into  brownish  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  about  ten  days,  leaving 
little  cicatrices,  which  may  or  may  not  remain.  The  eruption  is  generally 
entirely  confined  to  one  nerve,  and  rarely  extends  far  beyond  the  mesial 
line  of  the  body,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  found  symmetrical  or  on  both 
sides  of  the  body.  Occasionally  distressing  constitutional  symptoms  pre- 
cede the  appearance  of  the  vesicles,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  where  the 
eruption  has  appeared  on  the  face,  the  severity  of  the  preceding  symptoms 
had  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  serious  affection  within  the  cranium.  But  all 
these  symptoms  usually  subside  on  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles.  In  some 
cases  where  the  eruption  has  followed  the  course  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth,  serious  and  even  destructive  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  has 
been  observed,  especially  when  the  nasal  branch  of  the  nerve  has  also  been 
affected. 

It  frequently  happens,  especially  in  the  form  that  occurs  on  the  prepuce 
or  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  that  the  disease  recurs  with  a  degree  of 
periodicity,  the  intervals  varying  from  a  month  to  a  year  or  more.  It  has 
been  stated  that  herpes  on  the  external  genitals  is  always  the  result  of 
venereal  disease,  but  this  is  not  true.  Many  chaste  persons,  both  male 
and  female,  are  aflected  with  a  troublesome  form  of  hefpes  in  these  parti. 
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It  has  occurred  to  uie  to  meet  with  two  cases  in  which  syphilis  was  con- 
tracted while  the  patients  were  suffering  from  herpes  of  the  penis,  and  for 
years  afterwards  the  herpes  returned  at  intervals,  apparently  quite  unin- 
fluenced by  the  syphilitic  taint. 

The  affection  commonly  known  as  herpes  circinatus  is  probably  always 
of  parasitic  origin,  and  is  not,  therefore,  an  herpetic  eruption  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Treatment. — As  herpes  is  self-limited,  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  is 
simple.  He  cannot  hope  to  hasten  or  retard  its  progress.  If  the  parts 
be  protected  by  cotton-wool  and  some  cooling  powder,  as  starch  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  all  that  is  necessary  will  have  been  accomplished.  Subsequently 
quinine  combined  with  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  found 
of  great  benefit,  and  should  the  pain  recur  or  never  entirely  subside,  the 
application  of  a  belladonna  plaster  or  inunction  with  belladonna  ointment 
will  be  found  useful. 

Pemphigus, — In  this  disease  there  are  large  isolated  bullae  filled  with 
clear  fluid,  upon  a  slightly  reddened  but  not  hardened  base.  The  lesion, 
in  fact,  resembles  an  ordinary  blister.  The  cause  is  very  obscure.  It 
occurs  on  the  palms  and  soles  of  newly-born  children  as  the  result  of  syph- 
ilis, and  is  then  nearly  always  fatal.  It  is  more  common  in  children  than 
adults,  although  I  have  seen  a  well-marked  case  in  an  old  man  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  Generally  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  ill-health  and  ca- 
chexia, but  sometimes  the  patient  is  apparently  in  good  health. 

The  disease  commences  as  a  red  discoloration,  which  itches  and  burns. 
Upon  this  a  bulla  forms,  which  may  from  the  first  acquire  its  full  size,  or 
commence  as  a  small  vesicle  which  rapidly  increases  in  size.  At  first  the 
bulla  is  tense,  round,  or  oval,  with  clear  contents,  and  varies  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.  In  a  day  or  two  the  contents,  as  well  as  the  cuticle, 
become  opaque.  In  cachectic  persons  the  contents  are  oflen  mixed  with 
blood.  In  two  or  three  days  the  bleb  bursts,  and  leaves  a  moist  discharg- 
ing excoriation,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  scab,  under  which 
new  epidermis  forms.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  a  pigment-stain,  but 
not  a  cicatrix,  marks  the  site  of  the  old  bulla.  Before  one  set  of  bullae 
has  disappeared  fresh  crops  spring  up,  which  are  themselves  succeeded  by 
others,  and  so  the  disease  is  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The 
acute  form  is  most  common  in  children,  and  usually  lasts  from  a  month  to 
six  w^eks;  but  the  chronic  form  may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  may  last  for 
many  months.  Sometimes  only  one  bulla  is  preseut  at  a  time,  as  in  pem- 
phigus solitarius.  The  extremities  are  the  most  common  seats  of  the  erup- 
tion, but  it  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  trunk. 

If  the  disease  be  unchecked,  the  patient  loses  health  and  strength,  and 
may  ultimately  die  of  marasmus. 

In  the  variety  known  as  pemphigus  foliaceus,  the  disease  begins  as  a  soli- 
tary bulla,  or  by  several  small  bullae,  which  unite  and  spread,  until  in  the 

course  of  months  they  have  increased  to  sooh  an  extent  that  the  entire 
82  * 
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skin  presents  a  flayed  appearance.  The  bullae  of  the  foliaceoiw  variety 
differ  from  those  of  ordinary  pemphigus  inasmuch  as  they  are  flaccid,  and 
their  contents  are  from  the  first  turbid.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  thick,  dirty-looking  crusts, 
which  consist  of  dried  serum,  abortive  epidermis,  and  sebaceous  matter. 
If  the  crusts  are  removed,  a  raw,  angry-looking  surface  is  exposed,  upon 
which  new  cuticle  does  not  form.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  two  typical  cases,  both  in  women, 
of  pemphigus  foliaceus  in  University  College  Hospital.  One  of  the  patients, 
a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  admission. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  an  old  woman,  who  left  the  hospital  after  about 
four  months'  sojourn,  greatly  relieved.  The  disease  is,  however,  rare  in 
England,  and  is  commonly  fatal. 

If  the  characters  of  the  disease  as  just  described  be  borne  in  mind,  there 
will  be  little  difliculty  in  distinghishing  herpes  and  pemphigus.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  whereas  herpes,  at  least  herpes  zoster,  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  occur  more  than  once,  pemphigus  usually  recurs  many  times. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pemphigus  resolves  itself  into  giving 
tonics  and  good  food.  Ijocally  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  protecting 
the  skin  by  unctuous  applications ;  it  has  been  recommended  to  puncture 
the  bullae},  and  pencil  the  subjacent  tender  cutis  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  hardens  the  surface,  and  destroys 
the  great  sensibility  of  the  exposed  skin. 

Hydroa. — This  eruption,  first  described  by  Bazin,  and  greatly  misunder- 
stood by  others,  consists  of  minute  vesiculations  arising  out  of  irritable 
red  indurated  spots,  the  vesicles  soon  shrivelling  up,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  that  of  a  varicellous  spot,  the  induration  remaining  for  awhile,  and  often 
presenting  a  central  umbilication  occupied  by  a  dark  scab,  marking  the 
site  of  the  original  vesicle.  There  may  be  few  or  many  spots.  In  the 
latter  case  the  eruption  is  often  symmetrical,  attacking  the  shoulders  and 
the  limbs,  especially  the  back  of  the  forearms.  Each  spot  runs  its  course  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  disease,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  successive  crops  of 
isolated  vesiculated  bumps.  The  disease  is  often  very  pruritic.  It  may 
last  from  a  week  or  two  to  many  months.  It  is  apt  to  recur,  and 
may  aflect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  In  some  cases  the  vesi- 
cles are  mixed  with  distinct  bullae,  like  those  of  pemphigus  in  many  re- 
spects. Sometimes  they  are  disposed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those 
of  herpes.  In  fact,  the  disease  is  allied  in  its  nature  to  these  neurotic 
eruptions.  Hydroa  is  confounded  by  many  with  herpes  iris,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  excited  by  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  mostly  occurs  in- 
dependently of  the  exhibition  of  this  drug,  which,  as  Ricord  pointed  out 
years  ago,  tends,  amongst  other  things,  to  favor  by  its  stimulation  of  die 
skin  the  development  of  any  impending  eruption. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  tiervine  totiiei^  and  tk 
local  use  of  astringent  and  soothing  lotions. 
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Pustular  Inflammations. 

Pustular  skin  diseases  include  those  in  which  the  inflammation  proceeds 
to  visible  pus- formation  as  a  primary  phenomenon.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  eczema  the  exuded  fluid  may  produce  a  vesicle  which  may 
burst,  or  which  may  become  purulent  by  the  accumulation  of  pus-cells 
within  it.  And,  accepting  the  modern  views  of  pyogeuy,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  all  the  so-called  catarrhal  inflammations 
may  become  suppurative ;  that,  in  fact,  all  inflammations  are  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pus-formation.  Although,  therefore,  impetigo 
and  impetigo  contagiosa,  ecthyma,  and  furunculus  have  been  classed  as 
suppurative  diseases,  only  the  last  two  can  strictly  be  so  called,  for  the 
first  is  merely  a  phase  of  eczema,  and  the  second  is  really  a  vesicular  dis- 
ease, which  may  be  accompanied  by  slight  suppuration. 

One  of  the  affections  most  commonly  known  as  impetigo  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  hair  and  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  should  be  so  described, 
whereas  the  disease  generally  called  impetigo  is  really  the  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

Impetigo  Contagiosa. — If  some  of  the  clear  fluid  from  one  of  the  vesicles 
of  this  disease  be  inoculated  into  a  healthy  subject,  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion remains  red,  and  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  a  minute  vesicle 
forms,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  severe  and  almost  intolerable  itch- 
ing. If  the  cuticle  be  not  ruptured,  the  vesicle  increases  in  size,  and  the 
contents  become  sero- purulent,  in  two  or  three  days  drying  up  into  a  flat 
straw-colored  scab,  under  which  new  epidermis  forms,  and  the  disease 
rapidly  passes  off*.  But  as  seen  in  patients  the  eruption  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, for  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
the  vesicles,  which  generally  appear  first  on  the  face,  may  extend  to  the 
trunk,  but  usually  remain  isolated.  The  fingers  may  become  inoculated 
by  scratching,  and  in  turn  convey  the  poison  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  disease  appears  to  be  epidemic,  and  affects  the  whole  body 
like  one  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  with  the  exception  that  it  usually 
takes  a  week  or  more  for  the  body  to  become  so  extensively  involved.  It 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  children,  but  not  infrequently  affects  adults. 
The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown,  although  some  observers  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  minute  fungus,  which  they  have  discovered  in  the  scabs, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  fungus,  which  is  met  with  in  the 
crusts,  but  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  clear  fluid  when  it  is  most  inocu- 
lative, should  be  the  agent  of  contagion. 

Treatment. — The  scabs  should  be  removed  by  poultices  or  by  oil,  the 
hair  being  cut  short  if  necessary,  and  an  ointment  composed  of  ten  grains 
of  ammbniated  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  lard  applied  to  the  raw  surfaces. 
This  will  serve  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  few  days. 

Ecthyma. — In  this  disease  the  pustules  are  seated  on  an  elevated,  red- 
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dened^and  indurated  base.  The  suppuration  rarely  affects  the  tissue  of  the 
true  skin,  but  is  confined  to  its  surface.  If  the  true  skin  be  affected,  and 
ulceration  takes  place,  a  cicatrix  will  result,  but  usually  only  a  red  mark 
remains,  which  in  time  clears  off. 

An  ecthymatous  eruption  may  be  produced  by  the  local  application  of 
tartar  emetic  ointment.  The  disease  may  also  be  produced  by  anything 
that  irritates  the  skin,  especially  in  cacliectic  subjects,  and  it  is  a  common 
complication  of  scabies  in  children,  and  of  phtheiriasis  in  adults.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  during  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  and  may  occur 
without  any  apparent  cause  in  ill-nourished  and  debilitated  persons. 

The  inflammation  which  precedes  the  formation  of  the  pustules  is  some- 
times attended  by  constitutional  disturbance,  fever,  and  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  pain.  The  pustules  themselves  are  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  red  areola,  being  seen  most  commonly  on  the  extremities  and  but- 
tocks, but  sometimes  on  the  trunk.  The  pustules  are  large,  being  about 
the  size  of  a  split  pea,  or  even  much  larger,  and  their  contents  often  become 
mixed  with  blood.  The  contents  soon  dry  up  into  brownish  scabs,  which 
fall  off  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  leaving  behind  red  spots  covered  with 
new  epidermis.  Sometimes,  however,  suppuration  continues  beneath  the 
crust,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ulceration  which  takes  place  in  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cutis,  a  permanent  cicatrix  results.  There  are  two  chief 
varieties  of  ecthyma, — the  acute  and  chronic.  The  former  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  severe  constitutional  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Remove  local  causes,  such  as  scabies ;  apply  asiringenU, 
as  subacetate  of  lead  ointment,  zinc,  or  lead  lotion ;  and  give  tonics  and 
good  food. 

Papular  Inflammations. 

In  the  diseases  included  under  this  heading  the  inflammation  is  accom- 
panied by  serous  exudation  into  the  papillje  and  rete  Malpighii,  with  more 
or  less  cell  proliferation  and  increased  production  of  the  epidermis,  which 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  papules  and  thickening  of  the  skin.  The 
diseases  comprised  in  this  class  are  lichen  and  prurigo.  These  complaints 
are  for  the  most  part  constitutional  in  their  origin,  and  require  general 
treatment.     They  are  usually  chronic,  and  are  very  apt  to  recur. 

Lichen. — In  this  disease  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in  which 
the  exudation  and  the  new  tissue  form  little  solid  elevations  or  papule*. 
There  is  also  some  exudation  into  the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  epidermic, 
which  causes  fine  desquamation  when  the  disease  resolves.  The  exciting 
causes  are  very  obscure.  The  disease  is  frequently  seen  in  strumous  per- 
sons, but  generally  the  subjects  are  tolerably  healthy. 

Lichen  simplex  is  characterized  by  little  papules  of  a  pale-red  color, 
which  do  not  disappear,  but  become  paler  on  pressure.  The  skin  gener- 
ally feels  dry  and  thickened.  There  is  usually  some  itching  and  tingling, 
but  sometimes  no  annoyance  whatever  is  experienced.    The  most  common 
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seats  are  the  back  of  the  hands  and  forearm,  the  neck,  and  the  thigh.  The 
papules  disappear  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  disease  terminates  by  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  chronic,  and  may 
last  for  weeks  or  months.  The  disease  may  occur  in  circular  patches, 
which  fade  in  the  centre  as  fresh  papules  form  at  the  margin,  giving  rise 
to  the  appearance  known  as  lichen  circumscriptuSy  and  when  several  of 
these  patches  unite  lichen  gyratus  results.  Lichen  lividus  is  really  purpura, 
and  lichen  urticatus  has  already  been  described  as  a  papular  form  of  urti- 
caria. In  lichen  agrius  the  appearance  of  the  papules  is  accompanied  by 
severe  inflammation,  and  almost  intolerable  itching  and  burning.  The 
patches  are  scratched  and  excoriated,  and  pour  out  a  serous  exudation,  by 
which  the  disease  is  made  to  resemble  eczema.  In  lichen  pilaris  the  papule 
is  situated  at  a  hair- follicle,  and  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  passage 
of  a  hair  through  the  centre  of  the  papule,  which  consists  of  dried  serous 
exudation  and  epidermic  accumulation. 

Hebra  has  described  a  variety  of  lichen,  which  he  has  designated  lichen 
exudativus  ruber,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  the  lichen 
planus  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  In  this  disease  there  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  root-sheath  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair-follicle,  which  becomes 
expanded  into  little  finger-like  projections.  The  upper  part  of  the  sheath 
is  also  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  presents  an  infundibular  appearance 
with  the  base  upwards.  The  disease  shows  itself  externally  as  small,  iso- 
lated,  pale-red  papules  with  flat  tops,  covered  with  fine,  silvery  scales. 
Larger  or  smaller  patches  are  formed  by  the  development  of  fresh  inter- 
mediary papules,  and  not  by  a  peripheral  extension  of  the  old  ones.  The 
disease  spreads  till  it  affects  a  whole  region,  or  even  the  entire  body.  The 
appearance  is  then  quite  characteristic.  The  integument  is  harsh,  dry, 
thickened,  reddened,  and  covered  with  fine,  silvery,  epidermic  scales,  which 
differ,  however,  from  those  of  psoriasis.  The  affection  is  very  chronic  and 
apt  to  recur.  For  many  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  papules  and  thickening,  deeply  pigmented,  atrophied  depressions  may 
be  seen  on  the  skin.  The  staining  is  often  more  marked  and  more  per- 
sistent than  that  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  most  common  seats  of  the 
disease  are  the  upper  limbs,  especially  the  flexor  aspects  of  the  wrist  and 
forearm,  and  the  front  of  the  legs.  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  pale  and 
out  of  health,  not  infrequently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  overwork  and 
worry.     It  is  stated  that  sometimes  the  disease  terminates  fatally. 

Lichen  scrofulosorum  is  the  name  given  by  Hebra  to  a  disease  that  is 
rare  in  this  country.  The  affection,  which  is  most  frequent  in  children,  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  small  papules  of  a  dark-red  color,  oc- 
curring in  crescentic  or  circular  groups.  The  papules  are  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  are  covered  with  epidermic  scales,  which 
may  be  readily  removed.  The  disease  may  show  itself  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  is  most  common  on  the  back,  abdomen,  and  chest,  more  rarely 
being  observed  on  the  extremities,  and  it  is  often  associated  with  pustules, 
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as  well  as  ^vith  the  ordinary  manitestatioDs  of  a  strumous  constitution. 
Although  the  papules  frequently  disappear  of  themselves,  they  are  liahle  * 
to  recur  again  and  again.     Cicatrices   generally  mark   the  seat  of  the 
papules. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stages  soothing  applications,  such  as  gentle 
frictions  or  packings  with  oil,  must  be  used  ;  and  the  general  health  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  indications  present  in  any  individual  case. 
Should  the  disease  become  chronic,  some  stimulating  application  will  be 
necessary,  as  carbolic  acid,  tar,  or  some  of  the  mercurial  preparations. 
Internally  tonics  or  alteratives,  combined  with  some  preparation  of  arsenic, 
must  be  given  for  a  long  time.  Cod-liver  oil  will  be  necessary  in  the 
scrofulous  forms. 

Prurigo. — The  papules  met  with  in  this  disease  are  produced  by  serous 
exudation  and  cell-proliferation  into  and  within  the  papillae  and  the  rete 
Malpighii ;  but  the  whole  of  the  epidermic  layer  is,  moreover,  greatly 
hypertrophied.  The  exciting  cause  is  not  known,  but  the  disease  is  rare  in 
childhood,  and  is  more  common  in  men  than  women.  The  disease  called 
prurigo  senilis,  which  is  really  only  the  congestion  of  the  papillae  and  folli- 
cles of  the  skin  produced  by  the  irritation  of  scratching  or  of  pediculi,  etc., 
is  not  a  true  prurigo,  and  will,  therefore,  be  considered  under  phtheiriasis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  any  local 
irritant  will  aggravate  true  prurigo. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  slightly  elevated,  broad 
papules,  which  are  of  the  color  of  the  skin.  Many  of  the  papules  cannot 
be  seen,  but  may  be  readily  felt  by  passing  the  finger  over  the  skin. 
There  is  always  intense  itching,  which  is  made  worse  by  anything  which 
irritates  the  skin.  By  scratching  to  allay  the  itching  the  tops  of  the 
papules  are  torn  off,  and  become  covered  with  little  blood  crusts.  When 
the  affection  has  lasted  a  long  time,  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  darkly 
pigmented,  and  perhaps  studded  with  large  pustules.  Sometimes  there  i? 
a  sensation  of  formication,  hence  the  name  prurigo  jormicans.  When  the 
disease  is  mild  it  is  called /jrurte/o  mitis ;  and  when  severe,  prurigo  feroi, 
which  is  said  by  some  to  be  incurable.  It  is  rarely  curable  in  adults,  but 
in  children  the  prognosis  is  more  hopeful. 

The  most  common  seats  of  prurigo  are  the  shoulders,  the  neck,  the  outer 
aspects  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  buttocks. 

Treatment. — Anything  that  is  likely  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  should 
be  avoided,  and  soothing  applications,  anodynes,  and  sedatives  should  be 
applied.  The  itching  may  often  be  allayed  by  an  alkaline  lotion  com- 
bined with  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  or  in  some  cases  by  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  to  20  or  1  to  40).  Applications  of  mild  preparations  of  tar  are 
often  of  service,  and  great  benefit  may  frequently  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  a  lotion  containing  about  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The  effect  will,  however,  be  greater 
if  some  bismuth  and  oxide  of  zinc  powder  be  combined  with  the  mercury. 
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Some  practitioners  recommend  the  application  of  sulphur  with  or  without 
tar ;  others  prefer  soft  soap. 

Tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron,  will  be  required  in  the 
later  stages.  A  few  cases,  moreover,  will  be  benefited  by  a  course  of 
arsenic. 

Squamous  Inflammations. 

In  the  diseases  which  belong  to  this  class  the  inflammation  is  accompa- 
nied by  increased  formation  of  epidermis.  Although  we  include  under 
this  head  pityrixisu  rubra  and  psoriasiSy  the  two  diseases  are  very  different. 
In  the  former  there  is  a  desquamation  of  the  infiltrated  cuticle  from  the 
whole  body  ;  and  in  the  latter  a  hyperplasia  of  epidermis  in  certain  regions, 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  hypertrophied  papillary 
layer  of  the  skin.  The  former,  moreover,  is  a  general  disease,  accompa- 
nied by  constitutional  symptoms,  and  may  eventually  terminate  fatally; 
whereas  the  latter  is  rarely  attended  with  any  symptoms  referable  to  the 
general  system.     Both  are,  however,  liable  to  recur. 

Psoriasis. — The  epidermic  formation  in  psoriasis  is  considerably  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  enlargement  of  the  papillae  and  their  capillaries. 
The  papillae  are  themselves  the  seat  of  cell  proliferation  and  infiltration. 
The  collections  of  epidermis  vary  much  iu  size,  from  a  minute  point  to 
extensive  areas  occupying  many  inches  of  surface.  The  favorite  seats  are 
the  elbows  and  knees,  from  which  the  disease  gradually  spreads,  keeping 
for  the  most  part  on  the  extensor  aspect  of  the  limbs.  Next  in  frequency 
are  the  scalp,  face,  and  trunk,  and  more  rarely  the  nails.  The  disease  is 
often  hereditary,  but  may  occur  in  healthy  persons,  especially  if  they  have 
become  temporarily  debilitated. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  in  some  instances  psoriasis  is  strictly  and 
literally  a  disease  of  the  skin,  due  solely  and  entirely  to  some  perverted 
state  of  the  nutrition  of  certain  areas  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  general  system.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  some  of  the  hereditary  forms — the  disease  continuing  for  years  un- 
influenced by  any  conditions  of  health,  or  by  treatment.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  psoriasis  is  very  prone  to  be  transmitted  in  scrofulous 
and  gouty  families,  and  in  these  instances  the  state  of  health  does  affect 
very  materially  the  skin  aflection.  In  gouty  subjects,  for  instance,  out- 
breaks of  psoriasis  may  alternate  with  ordinary  attacks  of  gout,  and  some- 
times the  skin  disease  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  remedies  that  relieve 
or  remove  the  other  gouty  symptoms.  Particular  kinds  of  diet  seem  to 
start  the  disease  in  some  persons,  or  at  all  events  it  may  sometimes  be 
cured  by  changes  in  the  diet.  Dr.  Passavant,  of  Frankfort,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley,  whose  valuable  and  intelligent  labors  have  done  so 
much  to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  have  each  observed 
chronic  psoriasis  rapidly  disappear  when  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  meat 
diet,  although  every  other  mode  of  treatment  had  previously  &iled. 
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Psoriasis  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  dusky-red  or  coppery, 
slightly  elevated  patches,  covered  with  white  silvery  scales.  At  first  the 
spots  are  minute,  as  in  paorinsis  punctata ;  they  then  increase  in  size,  and 
the  disease  is  called  psoriasis  guttata ;  when  they  are  still  larger,  psoriasU 
nummularis ;  when  very  extensive,  psoriasis  diffusa;  and  when  they  consist 
of  rings,  psoriasis  eircinata  or  lepra,  which  is  merely  an  advanced,  or  it 
may  be  a  healing  stage  of  psoriasis,  and  from  which  it  does  not  essentially 
differ.  When  adjoining  rings  coalesce,  they  cease  to  extend  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  from  the  odd  figures  sometimes  thus  produced  this  variety  has 
been  called  psoriasis  gyrata. 

Another  variety,  of  fairly  common  occurrence,  has  been  termed  by  Dr. 
McCall  Anderson  psoriasis  rupioides.  In  this  form,  which  occurs  most 
frequently  on  the  chest,  the  scales  are  collected  into  rupioid  crusts.  The 
disease  is  not  essentially  syphilitic,  although  it  may  occur  in  syphilitic  or 
strumous  persons.  If  the  crust  be  torn  off,  and  the  lower  layers  examined 
under  the  microscope,  they  will  be  found  to  be  crowded  with  leucocytes 
and  abortive  epidermic  cells.  The  base  from  which  the  crust  is  detached 
is  often  raw  and  very  vascular. 

When  psoriasis  has  lasted  a  long  time,  the  structure  of  the  skin  becomes 
altered,  the  elements  of  the  true  skin  being  replaced  by  fibroid  tissue,  so 
that  the  integument  is  thickened  and  indurated,  harsh,  dry,  and  fissured. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  and  congestive  stages  soothing  applications, 
such  as  water  dressing,  oil,  or  alkaline  baths  answer  best.  Later  on,  when 
only  thickening  and  scaliness  remain,  some  preparation  of  tar  will  be  found 
useful.  As  regards  the  general  treatment,  the  kidneys  and  liver  should 
be  made  to  act  freely,  and  when  the  congestive  stage  has  passed,  tonia 
may  be  prescribed.  Cod-liver  oil  should  of  course  be  given  to  strumous 
patients,  and  an  occasional  course  of  alkaline  colchicum  mixture  may  often 
expedite  the  cure  in  gouty  subjects.  In  chronic  cases,  especially  where 
there  is  an  excessive  formation  of  epidermis  and  thickening  of  the  skin 
generally,  some  preparation  of  arsenic  should  be  given.  If  the  subjects  be 
antemic,  steel  wine  and  the  arsenical  solution  answer  well ;  but  if  there  be 
no  anaemia,  the  arseniate  of  soda  combined  with  gentian  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda  may  be  found  to  answer  better,  especially  if  there  be  a  tendency 
to  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whenever 
arsenic  is  given,  it  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time  in  gradually  in- 
creasing doses.  The  fact  that  the  arsenic  produces  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  of  itself  an  indication  to  discontinue  the  remedy.  To 
insure  a  cure,  the  drug  must  be  continued  for  at  least  six  weeks  after  all 
traces  of  the  complaint  have  disappeared. 

Pityriasis  simplex  consists  of  a  slight  superficial  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  followed  by  a  furfuraceous  desquamation,  and  is  generally  of  an 
eczematous  nature.  The  scalp  is  its  common  seat.  Thi«  is  altogether 
different  from  the  disease  which  Hebra  has  described  as  pityriasiB  nibim, 
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which,  although  not  common  in  England,  is  sufficiently  frequent  and  im- 
portant to  merit  some  consideration  here. 

Treatment. — Oily  and  astringent  applications  cure  the  simple  form. 

Piiyricma  ruhra^  first  accurately  described  by  Devergie,  is  an  acute  gen- 
eral superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  may  begin  in  any  part, 
but  which  extends  over  the  whole  body  within  a  few  weeks.  The  cutis  is  in- 
tensely red,  congested,  and  swollen ;  and  the  cuticle,  which  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  quantity,  flakes  off*  in  large  masses.  The  desquamated  cuticle 
is  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  exudation  matter,  which  is,  however, 
never  sufficient  to  cause  more  than  mere  moisture.  The  disease  occurs  in 
debilitated  persons,  is  very  liable  to  recur,  and  is,  in  fact,  said  to  be  ulti- 
mately fatal.  The  temperature  is  not,  as  a  rule,  elevated,  but  it  may  be, 
though  probably  only  as  an  accidental  manifestation  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  phenomena  observed  in  this  disease  seem  to  point  to  some 
change  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  When  the  case  is  progressing 
towards  a  cure,  the  cutis  becomes  less  red  and  swollen,  the  desquamation 
diminishes,  and  finally  the  skin  resumes  its  normal  appearance.  Some- 
times, however,  the  affection  becomes  chronic. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  wrapped  up 
in  bandages  soaked  in  oil,  to  remove  the  scales,  and  to  keep  the  skin  soft 
and  supple.  Internally,  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil  are  necesssary.  Arsenic 
is  scarcely  desirable ;  in  fact  a  man  came  into  University  College  Hospital, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  whom  an  attack  of  pityriasis  rubra  supervened  while 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  arsenic  for  some  small  patches  of  psoriasis. 

Diathetic  Diseases. 

By  this  term  we  understand  diseases  that  are  dependent  on  certain  per- 
sistent morbid  dispositions  of  the  body,  which  modify  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  all  the  nutritive  processes.  For  the  present  we  shall  describe,  very 
briefly,  the  syphilitic  eruptions  only. 

Syphilitic  skin  eruptions  vary  according  as  the  patient  is  the  subject  of 
hereditary  or  acquired  syphilis. 

Hereditary  Syphilis. — The  eruptions  in  this  variety  usually  show  them- 
selves when  the  child  is  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  but  may  be  deferred  for 
several  months.  In  addition  to  the  marasmus  and  other  general  symp- 
toms of  hereditary  syphilis  already  described,  the  child  becomes  affected 
with  mucous  tubercles,  condylomata,  and  fissures  about  the  mouth  and 
anus,  while  dull  erythematous  rashes,  which  may  or  may  not  become  tuber- 
cular, appear  about  the  palms  and  soles,  but  especially  on  the  buttocks. 
Sometimes  bullse  and  pustules,  accompanied  by  deep  ulceration,  appear, 
especially  on  the  hands  and  feet.  So-called  syphilitic  pemphigus  is  very 
frequently  fatal  in  young  children.  Even  in  boys  and  girls  and  young 
adults,  papular,  pustular,  and  gummatous  emptions  may  show  themselves 
as  a  result  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
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Acquired  Syphilis. — The  actual  nature  of  the  eruption  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  disease.     The  first  cutaneous  manifestation  after  the 
initial  lesion  is  roseola,  which  occurs  chiefly  on  the  trunk,  and  consists  of 
coppery,  non-elevat€d  spots,  which  leave  behind  dark  stains  or  macula, 
which  may  last  for  weeks.     Next  come  the  papular  syphilides,  in  which 
there  is  a  deposit  of  granulation  tissue.     If  the  patches  are  still  larger 
they  are  called  tubercular  syphilides,  which  frequently  assume  circular, 
serpiginous,  or  crescentic  forms.     About  the  same  period  the  hair  falls  out, 
and  often  the  nails  become  aflected.     Vesicular  syphilides  are  rare,  but  are 
sometimes  seen.     Rupia  is  a  bullous  disease,  and  is  alv?ay9  syphilitic. 
The  bulla  forms  like  that  of  pemphigus,  but  instead  of  the  crust  falling  off 
it   remains  attached,  while  the   ulceration  extends  under  it  and  forms 
another  layer.     This  goes  on  until  several  layers  are  formed,  each  one 
being  larger  than  that  above,  hence  the  cockle-shell  shaped  crusts  which 
are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  this  disease.     If  the  scab  be  removed,  a 
gray  sloughy-looking  ulcer  will  be  exposed.     It  should  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  the  typical  rupia  crust  may  often  be  seen  in  cases  where 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  a  primary  bullous  stage.     Exactly  the 
same  appearance  may  result  from  the  ulceration  of  tubercular  syphilides. 
In  fact  it  may  be  alleged  that  if  rupia  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  bullous 
affection,  it  is  very  rare,  whereas  rupialike  ulcerations  are  very  common 
in  syphilis.     The  so-called  pustular  syphilides  are  usually  due  to  the  sup- 
puration which  takes  place  around  the  syphilitic  deposit  in  the  walls  of 
the  follicles,  in  the  disease  known  as  syphilitic  acne.     The  squamous  syphi- 
lides^ which  have  been  called  syphilitic  psoriasis,  differ  from  true  psoriasis 
inasmuch  as  the  scaling  in  syphilis  is  the  result  of  a  deposit  in  the  true 
skin  which  disturbs  the  epidermic  formation  and  really  causes  desquamatioD. 
It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  squamous  syphilides  rarely  affect  the 
seat  of  ordinary  psoriasis.     A  squamous  syphilide  is  very  common  on  the 
palms  and  soles,  the  desquamation  always  being  preceded  by  a  deposit  of 
morbid  tissue  in  the  cutis.     The  particular  seat  of  the  syphilide  will  often 
be  determined  by  some  local  irritation,  the  disease  showing  itself  perhaps 
only  on  those  parts  of  the  hand  or  foot  that  are  more  pressed  upon  in  work 
or  in  walking.     In  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis,  true  gummata  may  be  de- 
veloped in  and  beneath  the  skin.     These  give  rise  to  large,  prominent, 
coppery,  tubercular  masses,  which  readily  break  down  and  ulcerate.    It 
will,  however,  generally  be  found  that  the  amount  of  true  skin  destroyed 
by  this  ulceration  is  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  ulceration 
really  resulting  from  a  destruction  of  the  gummatous  matter,  the  true  tissue 
being   removed  rather  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  deposit  than  by 
actual  ulceration.      Syphilitic  skin  eruptions  are  rarely  attended  with 
itching  when  fully  developed,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  severe  itch- 
ing when  the  eruption  is  first  appearing.    All  the  eruptions  are»  moreover, 
followed  by  deep,  dusky-red  staining,  which  may  remain  for  months  or 
even  years  after  all  sign  of  deposit  has  disappeared.     By  obseryiog  the 
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general  characters  of  the  eruption,  and  paying  attention  to  the  history, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  syphilitic  skin  affections  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  other  manifestations  of  syphilis, 
but  there  are  some  differences  which  should  be  observed.  Mercury  should 
always  be  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to  avoid 
iodide  of  potassium  or  the  combinations  of  mercury  and  iodide  ctf  potas- 
sium which  are  so  frequently  prescribed.  Good  very  rarely  comes  of 
such  treatment,  and  it  is  not  always  free  from  harm.  The  next  question 
is  as  to  the  form  of  mercury  to  be  administered.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  milder  and  less  stable  preparations  of  mercury  are  most  effectual 
for  skin  diseases.  Chalk  and  mercury  powder,  calomel  or  blue-pill  in 
small  and  frequently-repeated  doses  will  be  found  to  act  better  on  the  skin 
than  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  which  in  the  writer's  experience  has 
proven  of  little  value.  Two  grains  of  chalk  and  mercury  powder,  with 
two  or  three  grains  of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  the  gums  begin  to  become  red,  will  be  found  a  safe 
and  trustworthy  means  of  treating  all  of  the  earlier  and  many  of  the  later 
syphilides.  To  eradicate  the  disease,  or  to  prevent  relapse,  the  remedy 
must  be  persevered  in  for  from  six  months  to  two  years,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. To  avoid  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membranes  which  sometimes  occurs  when  patients  have  taken  mercury 
internally  for  a  long  time  it  will  be  well  to  omit  the  medicine  for  a  day  or 
two  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to  administer  a  saline  purge  to  clear 
the  bowels.  So-called  palmar  psoriasis  should  always  be  treated  with 
mercury,  iodide  of  potassium  being  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  quite  use- 
less even  in  the  largest  doses  long  continued. 

It  is  very  important  in  treating  syphilis  to  combine  tonics,  such  as  cod- 
liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron,  which  will  sometimes  serve  to  dispel  an  erup- 
tion, or  will  at  least  greatly  facilitate  the  action  of  the  proper  syphilitic 
remedies.  In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  more  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  may  in  fact  be  trusted  to  remove  the  gumma- 
tous deposits.  It  is  well  to  combine  ammonia  and  iron  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  Locally,  mercurial  vapor  or  inunctions  will  be  found  of  great 
service.  The  sloughy- looking  ulcers  are  best  treated  with  the  iodide  of 
starch  paste  or  iodoform,  which  cleanses  the  sores  and  facilitates  the  re- 
parative action. 

Hypertrophies  and  Atrophies. 

In  this  class  are  included  those  diseases  which  are  characterized  by  an 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  size  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  normal  elements 
of  the  skin.  This  class  is  therefore  a  large  one,  but  we  shall  consider  only 
ichthyosis  and  its  modified  form  xeroderma,  dephantiagis  arabum,  keloid, 
and  fibroma. 

Ichthyosis  and  Xeroderma, — In  these  diseases  the  jMpillary  layer  of  the 
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skiu  and  the  epidermis  are  greatly  hypertrophied,  while  the  sebaceous  fol- 
licles are  small  in  size  and  few  in  number,  so  that  the  skin  is  not  softened 
and  lubricated  by  the  fatty  sebum.  When  there  is  a  large  aceumulatioa 
of  epidermis  the  disease  is  called  ichthyosis,  but  when  the  skin  is  merely 
roughened,  without  any  marked  collection  of  the  epidermis,  it  is  termed 
xeroderma. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  dry,  roughened  condition  of  the  skin 
of  the  whole  body,  which  is  congenital,  or  comes  on  within  the  first  or 
second  year,  and  lasts  throughout  life.  The  patient  is  subjected  to  eczem- 
atous  eruptions  in  the  flexures.  When  the  skin  is  well  protected  and  the 
weather  mild,  there  is  very  little  annoyance,  but  if  the  skin  be  irritated, 
as  in  windy  and  damp  weather,  it  cracks  and  desquamates,  and  becomes 
very  tender  and  inflamed. 

Treatment. — Although  this  complaint  is,  strictly  speaking,  incurable, 
much  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient's  distress  by  oiling  the  skin  and 
keeping  it  supple.  No  internal  remedies  are  of  any  special  avail.  The 
skinjs  always  best  when  the  patient^s  health  is  good. 

Under  the  head  of  hypertrophies  should  be  placed  tylosis  or  the  callosity 
that  arises  from  pressure,  as  on  the  hands  of  workmen  and  on  the  feet 
Clavus  or  corn  is  a  conical-shaped  hypertrophy  of  the  cuticle,  the  apex  of 
which  presses  on  the  tender  and  generally  atrophied  cutis  ;  and  verruca  or 
wart  is  an  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse,  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  the 
cuticle.  But  these  affections  come  more  strictly  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  disease  that  has  been  termed  elephantlam 
arabum,  which  consists  of  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  elements  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  disease  is  the  result  of 
inflammation  and  obstruction  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  hypertrophy  of  the 
elements  of  the  skin  soon  following,  and  the  parts  become  hard,  brawny, 
rough,  discolored,  and  prone  to  ulcerate.  In  time  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  tissue  down  to  the  bones  may  become  involved.  The  disease  is,  how- 
ever, rare  in  England,  and  is  only  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

Keloid  consists  of  a  localized  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
skin.  The  disease  is  idiopathic  or  traumatic.  The  idiopathic  variety  com- 
mences as  a  small,  elevated,  hardened  mass,  which  is  at  first  pale,  but  soon 
becomes  pinkish  and  shining,  and  sends  out  offshoots  like  claws,  which 
contract  and  produce  great  deformity.  The  most  common  seat  is  the 
sternum,  but  the  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  part.  The  trau- 
matic variety  results  from  an  unusually  active  growth  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue  closing  a  wound.  It  may  therefore  occur  on  any  part  of  the  skin 
that  has  been  wounded,  injured,  or  ulcerated ;  nor  need  the  lesion  have  been 
severe.  The  appearance  it  presents  is  that  of  a  slightly  elevated,  hard, 
and  red  tubercle,  with  or  without  processes,  extending  into  the  surrouoding 
tissue. 

Treatment. — Very  little  can  be  done,  but  some  cases  have  been  cored 
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by  pressure.  Caustics  and  the  knife  are  of  doubtful  value,  because  the 
disease  is  prone  to  recur  in  the  scar  of  the  wound. 

Mollmcum  fihrosum  ov  fibroma  consists  of  sessile  or  pedunculated  tumors, 
formed  by  the  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  all  the  elements  of  the  skin. 
They  are  of  the  color  of  the  true  skin,  and  never  contract  as  in  keloid. 
When  taken  •  between  the  fingers  the  tumors  have  a  peculiar  soft  feel, 
allowing  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  sides  to  glide  over  one  another. 
They  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  palms  and  the  soles, 
and  may  exist  in  great  numbers.  They  do  not  cause  any  pain,  except 
when  they  become  accidentally  injured  or  inflamed. 

Treatment. — Nothing  short  of  surgical  interference  is  of  any  avail. 

Atrophy. — Loss  of  hair  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  atrophic 
affections  of  the  external  integument,  but  this  properly  belongs  to  diseases 
of  the  hair  and  hair-follicles.  Sir  James  Paget  has  shown  in  his  admir- 
able lectures  on  surgical  pathology  that  any  constant  pressure  will  cause 
atrophy,  while  intermittent  pressure  causes  hypertrophy.  In  accordance 
with  this  pathological  law,  callosities  of  cuticle  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
intermittent  pressure,  but  atrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  cutis  will  follow 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  this  hard,  thick  cuticle.  In  old  age,  too,  the 
skin  becomes  atrophied,  the  fat  is  absorbed,  the  fibrous  tissue  becomes 
broken  up  and  granular,  the  elastic  fibres  shrink  or  disappear,  the  follicles 
diminish  in  size  and  number,  and  the  hairs  fall  out,  so  that  the  skin  is  thin, 
dry,  harsh,  inelastic,  wrinkled  and  shrunken,  and  more  or  less  bald. 

New  Formations. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  heterogeneous  neoplasmata  of  the 
skin,  namely,  cancer,  lupus,  and  rodent  ulcer.  These  diseases  are  all  chronic, 
and  the  newly-formed  tissue  has  a  constant  tendency  to  spread,  ulcerate, 
and  ultimately  to  destroy  life.  As  cancer  and  rodent  ulcer  are  essentially 
surgical  diseases,  that  is,  always  require  surgical  aid,  we  need  only  discuss 
lupus,  cases  of  which  are  more  likely  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

Lupus, — This  depends  upon  a  deposit  in  the  corium  of  what  Virchow  has 
termed  "granulation  tissue,"  the  elements  consisting  of  cells  like  those  of 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin.  The  granulation  tissue  is  found  in  every 
element  of  the  skin,  the  rete  Malpighii,  papillae,  fibrous  tissue,  the  walls 
of  the  follicles,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  shape,  size,  and 
extent  of  the  growth  has  given  birth  to  names  expressive  of  varieties,  but 
in  all  cases  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  the  same.  If  the  neoplasm  do  not 
ulcerate  it  is  called  lupus  non-exedens ;  but  if  ulceration  occur,  lupus  ex- 
edens.  There  is  another  variety  which  has  been  called  lupus  erythematodes, 
in  which  the  disease  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  and  in 
the  adjacent  tissue.  It  then  spreads  superficially  at  the  periphery,  while 
it  heals  in  the  centre.    The  patches  are  studded  with  white  or  greenish 
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points  of  sebum,  which  project  from  the  diseased  follicles,  but  there  is 
never  deep  ulceration.  When  the  disease  subsides,  it  leaves  a  thin  shin- 
ing cicatrix. 

Lupus  is  rare  before  the  tenth  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  but  is  often 
seen  early  in  life  in  scrofulous  persons.  The  most  common  seat  is  the 
face,  especially  the  nose  and  the  cheeks,  but  it  may  occur  oa  the  buttocks, 
extremities,  and,  more  rarely,  on  the  trunk.  The  tissues  most  liable  to 
become  affected  are  the  cartilaginous  and  the  fibrous  and  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  disease  commences  as  small,  softish,  red,  and  vascular 
nodules,  which  are  not  at  all  painful.  In  time  the  nodules  increase  in  size 
and  extent,  and  become  covered  with  white  scales  of  detached  epidermis. 
After  remaining  for  a  varying  period  of  time,  the  growth  may  undergo 
fatty  degeneration  and  become  absorbed,  leaving  a  superficial  or  depressed 
scar,  according  to  the  degree  of  deposit — lupus  non-exedem ;  or  the  growth 
may  spread  and  become  extensively  and  deeply  ulcerated,  producing  un- 
sightly deformities,  and  even  destroying  whole  orgaps — lupaa  exedens. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  consists  in  tojiics  and  good  living. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  very  valuable  in  cases  of  lupus,  and  often  serves  for  a  cure 
without  any  local  application.  If  the  disease  have  ceased  to  spread,  and 
there  be  not  much  vascularity,  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  use- 
ful, and  assist  in  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  tissue.  Locally,  if  the 
parts  be  irritated,  inflamed,  and  swollen,  soothing  applications,  such  as 
oxide  of  zinc  and  liquor  plumbi,  should  be  used.  A  very  useful  applica- 
tion is  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  three  drachms 
of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter.  Powdered  French  chalk  mav 
be  used.  The  preparations  are  capable  of  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of 
moisture,  and  therefore  dry  up  and  cause  contraction  of  the  swollen  tissues. 

When  lupus  has  ceased  to  spread,  eaustics  may  be  applied  to  destroy  the 
growth.  For  this  purpose  the  galvanic  cautery  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 
After  this  come  the  actual  cautery,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  arsenical 
paste.  If  caustics  be  applied  too  early,  there  will  be  great  risk  of  causing 
the  disease  to  spread.  Whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  morbid  growth, 
irritation  of  the  tissues  by  any  means  whatever  will  stimulate  them,  and 
thus  increase  the  deposit. 

Pigmentary  Changes. 

We  shall  describe  but  briefly  the  various  pigmentary  changes  of  the 
skin.  They  are  simple,  and  are  not  attended  with  pain  or  discomfort,  be- 
yond the  annoyance  they  sometimes  give  to  the  delicate  and  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  females.  All  these  affections  are  dependent  on  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  coloration  is  con- 
genital, as  in  moles ;  but  it  is  far  more  frequently  acquired  from  irritation 
of  the  skin,  or  exposure  to  heat  and  sun.  There  are  also  what  may  be 
called  pathological  and  physiological  pigmentations  of  the  skin,  the  fiiroMr 
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being  seen  in  Addison's  disease  and  certain  cachexise  ;  the  latter  in  preg- 
nancy, or  even  in  women  suffering  from  uterine  affections.  Chloasma  ute- 
rinum is  very  common  on  the  face  of  women,  and  rarely  entirely  disappears, 
although  it  becomes  much  fainter  when  gestation  is  over. 

Treatment. — To  remove  the  causes  will  often  serve  to  cure  the  disease. 

The  neurotic  affections  of  the  skin  may  be  omitted,  as  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  the  general  physician  and  surgeon. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

This  class  includes  all  the  effects  produced  by  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  that  infest  the  human  skin.  We  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  describe  first  the  dennatozoic  affections,  and,  secondly,  the  dermatophyiic. 

1.  Dei'matozoic, — In  these  diseases  some  animal  parasite  inhabits  the 
skin,  and  lives  thereon.  lu  describing  the  effects  produced,  it  is  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental  features  of  the  malady. 
For  instance,  scabies  is  sometimes  described  as  being  a  disease  in  which 
papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules  occur  in  certain  situations ;  whereas  the 
essential  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  of  the  acarus  in  a  cuniculus. 

The  skin  diseases  due  to  animal  parasites  are:  1.  Phtheiriasis,  (a)  pe- 
diculus  capitis,  (6)  pediculus  corporis,  (c)  pediculus  pubis.  2.  Scabies, 
acarus  scabiei.  3.  Morsus,  pulicis,  cimecis.  4.  Folliculitis,  acarus  follicu- 
lorum. 

Phtheiriasis  is  the  condition  characterized  by  the  presence  of  pediculi 
on  the  body.  At  least  three  kinds  of  pediculi  infest  the  human  body,  the 
pediculus  capitis,  the  pediculus  corpora,  and  the  pediculus  pubis  or  crab- 
louse.     It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  these  well-known  varieties. 

T\iQ  pediculus  capitis  inhabits  the  hairy  scalp,  and  by  the  irritation  it 
produces  may  give  rise  to  impetigo,  with  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  the  neck.  The  pediculus  corporis  infests  the  trunk  and  clothes 
of  persons,  especially  of  those  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  The  real 
habitat  of  the  pediculus  corporis  is  the  clothes,  especially  the  seams  and 
folds,  so  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  will  always  be  found  worse  on  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  clothes  press,  as  at  the  shoulders  and  the  waist. 
The  characteristic  lesion,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  is  a  small 
depressed  hseraorrhagic  spot,  which  is,  however,  not  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  follicle.  This  is  produced  by  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  escaping  into  the  follicle,  when  the  pediculus  withdraws  its  pro- 
boscis out  of  the  follicle  from  which  it  has  been  sucking.  As  a  secondary 
result  of  the  irritation  and  scratching,  the  follicles  of  the  skin  become 
much  congested  and  swollen,  little  papules  form,  and  the  skin  becomes 
more  or  less  deeply  pigmented  ;  hence  arises  the  disease  known  as  prurigo 
senilis.  The  pediculus  pubis  is  mostly  found  in  the  hair  about  the  pubes, 
but  may  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  Unpl^itJII^  tv^  on  the  limbs 
and  eyebrows,  but  not,  so  far 
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Treatment. — Mercurial  lotions  or  oiDtrnents  must  be  applied  to  the 
skin.  A  clean  and  effectual  application  consists  of  two  grains  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  not  only  destroys 
the  pediculi,  but  dissolves  the  nits  which  are  formed  on  the  hairs.  The 
clothes  must  be  disinfected,  or  the  disease  will  recur. 

In  order  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  nits,  the  clothes  should  be  heated 
up  to  at  least  200°  F.  Many  other  applications,  such  as  staph isagria, 
sabadilla,  carbolic  acid,  chloroform,  etc.,  are  recommended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  pediculi. 

Scabies  is  a  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  the  (icartis  scabiei  under  the 
epidermis.  The  female  insect  bores  obliquely  through  the  upper  layers  of 
the  epidermis,  under  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  She  then  tundels  her 
way  under  the  epidermis,  forming  fine  semicircular  furrows  or  cuniculi, 
which  she  fills  with  eggs.  The  male,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
female  by  being  smaller  and  possessing  suckers  on  the  posterior  pair  of  the 
hind  legs,  does  not  make  these  little  furrows.  At  the  point  where  the 
insect  rests  a  little  vesicle  may  be  seen,  from  which  the  cuniculus  extends. 
As  a  result  of  scratching  and  irritation,-  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules 
form,  and  the  skin  becomes  excoriated  and  disfigured  with  large  ecthyma- 
tons  pustules.  There  is  considerable  itching,  which  is  worec  when  the 
patient  is  warm,  especially  in  bed.  The  disease  is  most  commonly  seen  in 
the  delicate  skin  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  extends  up  the  limbs, 
but  chiefiy  on  the  flexor  aspects.  It  occurs,  also,  on  the  penis,  mamma, 
and  even  on  the  face.  In  babies  it  is  most  common  on  the  buttocks,  the 
acarus  being  transferred  to  this  part  from  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 

Treatment. — Sulphur  baths  or  inunctions,  or  the  application  of  styrax, 
will  soon  effect  a  cure,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  up  the  treat- 
ment too  long,  lest  eczema  be  induced. 

2.  Dermatophytic  diseases  are  those  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
vegetable  fungi  in  or  upon  the  epidermis.  They  include  tinea  tonsuraw, 
tinea  cirmiatUf  tinea  sycosis^  tinea  kerion,  tinea  versicolor,  tinea  favosa,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  tinea  decahans. 

Tinea  is  due  to  the  growth  upon  the  skin  of  a  vegetable  fungus,  the 
tricophyton,  which  produces  ringworm,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
vegetable  parasites  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  oval  transparent  spores,  or 
more  properly  conidia,  many  of  which  are  isolated,  while  others  unite  and 
constitute  jointed  filaments.  The  fungus,  when  it  attacks  the  scalp,  in- 
habits the  hairs  and  their  sheaths,  but  it  also  grows  amongst  the  epidermis 
of  the  scalp  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  hairs  are  affected 
they  swell  up,  become  paler  in  color  and  opaque,  and  lose  their  elasticity, 
breaking  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  hair  splits  up,  and  the 
cortical  portion  and  even  the  cylinder  are  found  full  of  sporules  and  my- 
celia.  The  effects  of  the  fungus  vary  according  as  it  occurs  od  the  body, 
or  on  either  the  beard  or  scalp. 

a.  Tinea  circinata,  or  ringworm  on  the  body,  commences  as  a  sau3l,A* 
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cular,  pale,  elevated  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea  or  larger,  which  is 
covered  with  fine  scales,  and  is  attended  by  great  itching.  As  tiie  spot 
increases  in  size  the  centre  clears,  and  the  patch  becomes  a  ring,  which 
may  extend  till  it  attains  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  or  more  inches.  It 
may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  more  common  in  those  parts 
which  are  more  freely  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  fungus,  as  the  face, 
neck,  back  of  hands,  or  wrist. 

6.  Tinea  sycom,  or  ringworm  of  the  beard,  begins  as  tinea  cireinata,  but 
soon  the  fungus  invades  the  hairs  and  the  hair-follicles.  The  hairs  break 
off  short,  and  are  filled  with  fungus,  while  the  adjacent  tissue  becomes 
swollen  and  indurated.  This  disease  is  very  rare  in  England,  very  few 
unequivocal  cases  having  been  recorded. 

c.  Tinea  tonsurans^  or  ringworm  of  the  head,  is  met  with  chiefly  in 
children.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  little  rounded  patches  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  which  the  hairs  break  off,  and  which  are  covered  by  a  fur- 
furaceous  scaliness.  The  patches  are  studded  with  short  stumps  of  pale 
hairs,  which  are  dry,  brittle,  lustreless,  mostly  opaque,  and  split  and 
fraved  out. 

If  by  any  means  the  patch  of  ringworm  becomes  inflamed,  the  tissue 
surrounding  the  hair  becomes  swollen  and  granular,  the  hairs  fall  out,  and 
the  follicles  pour  out  a  viscid  secretion.  This  condition  constitutes  what 
has  been  called  THnea  kerion. 

d.  H^nea  versicolor,  or  Pityriasis  versicolor ,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
the  peculiar  fawn-colored  furfuraceous  scaliness  of  the  skin,  which  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  fungus  known  as  the  Microspor on  furfur ,  consisting  of 
fine  curved  branched  filaments,  and  large  collections  of  conidia.  The 
favorite  seat  of  the  fungus  is  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  it  may  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  stated  to  be  especially  common  in  phthis- 
ical persons,  and  is  undoubtedly  contagious. 

e.  Tinea  favosa  is  seldom  seen  in  England,  and  occurs  mostly  in  young 
ill-nourished  cKildren.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
yellow  cup-shaped  crusts,  which  may  be  separated  or  united  into  large 
masses.  The  fungus  of  which  the  scabs  are  composed  is  the  Achorion 
Schonleinii,  The  disease  begins  in  the  inner  root-sheath  of  the  hair-folli- 
cle, from  which  it  spreads,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  deep  ulceration 
of  the  skin.  Under  the  microscope  the  fungus  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  little  rounded  or  oval  bodies  of  about  ^^'(nr^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  tubes  branched,  empty,  and  granular,  simple  and  jointed. 

The  crusts  possess  a  peculiar  odor,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  smell 
of  the  urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which  mice  have  been  kept.  Al- 
though the  hairy  scalp  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tinea  favosa,  it  may 
occur  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  arm,  and  neck. 

/.  Tinea  Decalvans. — The  disease  commonly  known  by  this  name,  but 

more  correctly  called  Alopecia  areata,  has  for  long  been  regarded  as  a 

parasitic  disease,  due  to  the  Microsporon  Audouini,  but  the  evidence  of  its 
88 
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parasitic  nature  is  entirely  wanting,  the  best  observers  having  failed  to  find 
any  plant.  The  affection  is  characterized  by  smooth,  shining,  bald  patches 
on  the  scalp.  The  roots  of  the  hairs  are  atrophied,  and  the  hairs  readily 
fall  out.  The  alopecia  appears  to  be  due  to  a  malnutrition  of  the  skin  of 
certain  parts.  Generally  the  hairs  grow  again.  Numerous  cases  have 
been  recorded  tq  show  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  but  no  one 
has  ever  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  fungus,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  designated  tinea  decalvans  no  fungus  can  be 
found.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  two  diseases  have  been  confounded, 
one  in  which  fungus  does  exist,  and  another,  which  is  the  more  common, 
in  which  the  morbid  condition  consists  in  atrophy  of  the  root  of  the  hairs, 
due  to  some  want  of  nutrition. 

Treatment. — To  treat  dermatophytic  diseases  we  should  pluck  out  the 
di^jcased  hairs,  and  clean  the  patches  by  rubbing  in  soft  soap,  and  then 
apply  some  parasiticide,  such  as  equal  parts  of  sulphurous  acid  and  glyc- 
erin, or  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  three,  four,  or  even  ten  parts  of 
glycerin.  The  perchloride  of  mercury  lotion  recommended  for  pediculi  is 
also  useful.  When  the  patches  are  inflamed,  soothing  applications  are 
best.  For  tinea  decalvans  rubefacients  are  necessary.  I  prefer  the  appli- 
cation of  mustard  leaves  or  poultices,  or  the  continuous  current. 

Affections  of  the  Glands. 

We  may  now  briefly  consider  the  functional  and  structural  aflTections  of 
the  glands  of  the  skin.  In  many  cases  both  the  sebaceous  and  sudoripar- 
ous glands  are  simultaneously  aflect^d,  as  a  result  of  some  alteration  in  the 
relation  existing  between  the  blo<)d  and  the  excretory  apparatus.  At  other 
times  the  causes  are  purely  local. 

Sweat-glands. — The  secretion  of  the  sudoriparous  glauds  may  be 
altered  in  quantity  and  quality.  Excessive  sweating  is  called  hyp€ridr<m4, 
diminished  sweating  anidroaU.  If  the  mouth  of  the  follicle  is  closed  when 
the  sweating  is  in  excess,  the  acid  liquid  collects  and  distends  the  follicle, 
and  gives  rise  to  clear,  pearly  vesicles,  known  as  sudamina  or  miliaria  aiba. 
If  the  follicle  be  at  the  same  time  inflamed,  the  fluid  will  be  less  clear  and 
alkaline,  and  there  will  be  a  halo  of  redness  round  the  follicle;  this  is 
known  as  miliaria  rubra.  Another  condition  is  dysidrosis.  Sometimes  the 
color  of  the  sweat  is  altered  to  yellow  or  black,  etc.,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  probably  impositions. 

Dysidrosis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sweat-glands  and  follicles  of  the 
skin,  attacking  by  preference  the  hands,  and  also  the  feet.  It  is  char- 
acterized at  the  outset  by  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  sweat, 
mixed  no  doubt  with  more  or  less  serosity,  poured  into  and  distending  the 
sweat-follicles,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  at  the  outset  of  little  sago- 
grainlike  bodies,  imbedded  in  the  skin,  especially  along  the  sides  and  tips 
of  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the  fluid  increases  in  amount. 
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actual  raised  vesicles  and  even  biillse  form,  which,  however,  rarely  dis- 
charge, but  shrivel  up.  The  cuticle  then  becomes  macerated  and  peels 
off,  leaving  behind  a  reddened,  hypersemic  derma,  a  surface  which,  unlike 
that  of  eczema,  never  discharges.  The  disease  is  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  local  heat,  pain,  and  stiffness.  The  hand  is  generally  much 
swollen.  It  lasts  a  varying  time,  on  an  average  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
It  occurs  in  weakly  and  debilitated  subjects,  and  was  first  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox. 

Treatment  consists  in  wrapping  up  the  inflamed  parts  constantly  in 
linimentum  calcis,  and  exhibiting  diuretics  in  the  early  stage,  with  nervine 
tonics  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Sebaceous  Glands. — Sometimes  the  excretion  of  sebum  becomes  ex- 
cessive, and  it  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  If  there  be  much 
stearine  or  margarine  the  sebum  will  collect  in  flakes  and  crusts,  but  if  there 
be  an  excess  of  oleine  the  skin  will  appear  greasy.  Both  these  forms  of 
seborrhcea  are  common  on  the  scalp,  especially  in  babies.  The  skin  often 
becomes  tender  and  inflamed  under  the  cakes  of  sebaceous  matter,  and 
eczema  is  set  up. 

Acne, — When  from  any  cause  the  secretion  of  the  glands  does  not  escape, 
hut  remains  in  the  ducts,  a  little  point,  which  soon  becomes  black,  is  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  follicle,  and  a  comedo  is 
said  to  exi<?t.  If  this  retained  excretion  irritates  the  wall  and  sets  up  a 
slight  amount  of  inflammatory  redness,  dcne  punctata  is  produced.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  the  redness,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  inflamma- 
tory exudation  and  new  growth,  forming  hard  masses,  we  have  acne  indu- 
rata^  and  when  the  points  suppurate,  acne  pustulosa.  When  the  acne 
nodules  are  accompanied  by  great  vascularity  from  varicosity  of  the  adja- 
cent venules,  and  by  a  great  increase  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue, 
the  variety  is  called  acne  rosacea. 

Acne  is  most  common  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  seems  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  some,  and 
especially  those  outside  the  profession,  have  made  too  much  of  this,  and 
cruelly  regard  those  suffering  from  acne  as  the  subjects  of  self-abuse.  This 
is  an  opinion  that  should  be  warmly  combated,  as  calculated  to  ruin  many 
a  good  name.  In  young  adults  the  disease  is  often  met  with  associated 
with  dyspepsia  and  derangement  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  heat,  or  from  want  of  proper  cleanliness. 

The  favorite  seats  of  acne  are  the  face,  back,  and  shoulders,  where  the 
sebaceous  glands  are  largest  and  most  active. 

Treatment. — Improve  the  general  health,  treat  symptoms  as  they 
occur,  evacuate  the  follicles  by  friction  or  pressure,  and  use  stimulating 
applications.  Sulphur  ointment  and  soft  soap  are  useful  locally,  and  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  often  followed 
by  good  results. 

Molluscum   Contagiosum, — In  this  disease  there  are  numerous  small 
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pedunculated  or  sessile  tumors  on  the  skin,  varying  in  size  frora  a  pin's  heaJ 
to  a  large  pea  or  even  a  bean.  On  the  summit  of  each  may  be  seen  the 
depressed  aperture  of  the  follicle,  the  disease  being  due  to  an  enormous 
hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  not  merely  to  retention  of  secre- 
tion. The  contagiousness  of  this  disease  has  been  denied  by  some,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  in  some  instances  there  is  une^juivocal  evidence  of 
contagion.  The  writer  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  trunk  and  lower 
extremities  became  covered  with  hundreds  of  these  tumors,  as  the  result 
of  contagion  from  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman  who  had  some  of  thfcje 
moUuscum  tumors  on  the  thigh. 

Treatment. — When  recent,  the  glands  may  be  readily  squeezed  out 
bodily,  and  the  disease  thereby  cured  ;  but  if  growths  have  existed  for 
some  time,  they  require  more  force  to  bring  them  away,  and  then  they 
often  crumble  under  pressure.  Some  writers  recommend  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  wall  of  the  gland  after  the  contents  have  been 
evacuated,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary. 

Sycosis,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  tinea  sycosis,  a  vegetable  para- 
sitic disease,  consists  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  hair- follicles  and  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  disease  seems  to  commence  in  the  follicle  or  in  the 
tissue  outside,  and  to  implicate  gradually  the  glands.  There  is  consider- 
able redness,  swelling,  and  .suppuration,  and  if  the  disease  be  neglecte<i 
the  glands  will  ulcerate  out,  and  leave  a  thin,  shining  cicatrix,  on  which 
the  hairs  never  grow  again.  The  causes  are  various.  Irritation  of  any 
kind,  as  shaving  with  a  dull  razor,  or  the  application  of  irritating  washes, 
may  produce  sycosis.  The  disease  is  remarkably  obstinate,  and  may  last 
for  years. 

Treatment. — The  hair  should  be  cut  close  and  epilated  early,  and  if 
suppuration  have  taken  place  small  scari6cations  should  be  made.  By 
epilation  the  disease  may  at  once  be  cured,  or  at  least  greatly  checked; 
and  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  good  effects  so  long  as  the  hairs  remain  to 
keep  up  the  irritation.  Tonics  and  arsenic  in  some  form  will  also  be  found 
useful  in  the  later  stages. 

Ximfhelasmn  or  Vitiligoidea  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  epithelium 
lining  the  sebaceous  follicles,  accompanied  by  a  fatty  infiltration,  and  the 
deposit  of  a  light-colored  pigment.  It  occure  in  two  forms,  the  plane  and 
the  tuberous,  and  presents  itself  in  little  yellow  patches,  especially  about 
the  upper  eyelids,  but  it  may  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  face,  limbs,  or 
palms.  It  is  said  never  to  occur  in  children,  but  a  case  has  been  met  with 
at  Univenjity  College  Hospital,  in  which  a  disease  very  much  like  acute 
general  xanthelasma  had  shown  itself  in  a  young  child  one  year  old.  It 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  under  the  term  Xanthelasmoidea, 
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Abdomen,  general  and  local  enlargements  of 
the,  ii,  105 

physical  examination  of  the,  ii,  101 
Abdominal  anearism,  ii,  262 

perforations  and  ruptures,  ii,  114 

typbas.     See  Typhoid  Fever 

walls,  rheumatism  of,  i,  272 
Abrasion,  i,  68 

Abscess,  i,  68;  cerebral,  ii,  431  ;  hepatic,  ii, 
213;  renal,  ii,  291  ;  retrophnryngeal,  i.  :i63 
Absorbent  system,  diseases  of  the,  ii,  322 
Acephalocyst,  ii,  222.  226 
Aohorion  Sohcinieinii,  ii,  513 
Achromatopsia,  ii,  403 
Aene,  ii,  515 
Acupuncture,  i,  54 
Addison's  disease,  ii,  258 
Adenie,  ii.  328 
Adenitis,  ii.  324 
Adherent  pericardium,  ii.  41 
Adhesive  phlebitis,  ii,  07 
Adynamic  fever,  i,  101 
iEsthesiometer,  ii.  338 
Etiology,  i,  18.  20 

Ague,  i,  248;  symp.,   i,   248;  description    of 
a  fit,  i.  249;  temp.,  i,  250  ;  urine,  i,  250; 
varieties,  i,  250;  treat,  i.  251 
Albumen,  tests  for,  ii,  268 
Albuminoid  disease,  i,  93 
of  glands,  ii,  323 
of  intestines,  it,  181 

liver,  ii,  221 

kidney,  ii.  308 

spleen,  ii,  252 
Albuminuria,  ii,  282 
Alcoholism,  ii,  415 
Algid  cholera,  i,  218 
Alopecia  areata,  it,  514 
Alveolar  cancer,  i,  315 
Amaurosis  in  lead- poisoning,  ii,  421 
Amoeboid  leucocytes,  i,  64 
Amnesia,  ii,  374 
Amphoric  breathing,  i,  384 

echo,  i,  369,  390 

r&les,  i,  387 

resonance,  i,  379,  390 
Amygdalitis,  i,  345 
Amyloid  degeneration,  i.  92 
Anaemia,  i,  30 ;  ii.  88,  89 

cerebral,  it,  438 

of  the  disk,  ii,  342 
Anesthesia,  ii.  367 
Anasaroa,  i,  47 


Anatomy,  morbid  or  pathological,  i,  18 
Anearism,  abdominal,  ii,  262 

of  arteries,  ii,  79 

cardiac,  ii,  63 

of  arteries  of  brain,  ii,  455 

thoracic,  ii.  81 
Angeioleucitis.  ii,  324 
Angina  pectoris,  ii.  26 ,  paeudo-.  ii,  28 

maligna,  t,  349 

simplex,  i,  344 
Anidrosis,  ii,  514 
Anorexia,  ii,  121 
Aortic  murmurs,  ii.  17 

obstruction,  ii.  49 

regurgitation,  Ii,  50 
Aortitis,  ii.  77 
Aphasia,  ii,  374 
Aphsemia,  ii,  374 
Aphonia,  hysterical,  i,  415 
Apneumatosis,  i,  461 
Apncea,  i,  30.  391 

Apoplectic  diseases,  ii,  439  ;  diag.  of,  ii,  448  ; 
prog.,  ii,  450;  treat.,  ii.  451 

seizure,  ii,  315 
Apoplexy,  i,  54  ;  ii,  349;  pulmonary,  i,  404  ; 

sanguineous,  ii,  439 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  i.  334 
Appetite,  disorders  of,  ii,  121 
Arteries,  clinical  phenomena  connected  with, 
ii,  5 ;  diseases  of,  ii,  77 

exam,  of,  ii,  20 

fatty  degeneration  of,  ii,  78 

thiomboiiis  of,  ii,  99 
Arteritis,  ii,  77 
Arthritis  deformans,  i,  274 
Articular  gout,  i,  278 

rheumatism,   acute,  i,    263 ;   chronic,  t, 
270 
Ascaris  lurabricoides,  ii,  196 

mystnx,  ii,  191 
Ajtcites.  i,  47  ;  ii,  117;  symp.,  ii,  117;  phys- 

signs,  ii,  118,  treat.,  ii,  120 
Asiastic  cholera,  i.  218 
Asphyxia,  i,  30,  392 
Aspirateur.  use  of  the,  i,  370 
Asthenia,  i,  30 
Asthenic  fever,  i,  100 
Asthma,  i,  455 

bronchial,  i,  45<( 

cardiac,  ii,  2 

diaphragmatic,  i,  460 

spasmodic,  i,  456;  symp.,  i,  457  ;  diag., 
i.  458;  troat.,  i,  459 
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Atavism,  i,  23 
Atnxio  fever,  i,  100 
Atelectasis,  i,  4ft  1 
Atheroma,  ii,  77 
Atonic  dyspepsia,  ii,  134 
Attrition  sounds,  i,  388 
Atrophy,  i,  79 

of  arteries,  ii,  79 

of  the  heart,  ii.  69;  brown,  i.  91. 

of  the  liver,  ii,   220;    aeute   yellow,    ii, 
218;  chronic,  ii.  229 

of  the  optic  disk,  ii,  344 

of  the  pancreas,  ii,  255 

of  skin,  ii,  508.  509 

progressive  muscular,  ii,  477 
Aura  hysterica,  ii.  403 
AusculUtion,  i,  369.  381 

of  the  heart,  ii,  1^ 
^^ 

y 

Basedow's  disease,  ii,  334 

Basic  impulse,  ii.  10 

Bell's  palsy,  ii,  3|ll- 

Bell-sound,  i,  3(f9;  300 

Bile-ducts,  inflummation  of,  ii,  21ft 

Biliary  calculi,  ii,  23ft;  colic,  ii.  237 

Bladder,  distended,  ii.  282 

inflummation  of,  ii,  320 

worm,  ii.  192 
Blood,  abnormal  conditions  of  the,  ii,  88 

determination  of,  i,  42 
Blood  concretions,  intracardiac,  ii,  95 
Blood-letting,  i,  75 
Bloodvefsels,  diseases  of.  ii,  77 
Blowing  breathing,  i.  383 
Bloody  flux,  ii,  lft9 
Blue  disease,  ii.  75 
Borborygmi,  ii,  122 
Bothrincephalus  cordotus,  ii,  191 

latus.  ii,  192,  193 
Brain  and  membranes,  acute  inflammations 
of  the,  ii,  424 
adventitious  growths   iA  connection 
with,  ii,  454 

cancer  of  the,  ii,  455 

chronic  diseases  of  the,   ii,  452;    diog., 
prog.,  and  treat.,  ii,  454 

hypertrophy  of  the,  ii,  4ft0 

sarcoma  of,  ii,  456 

sclerosis  of.  ii,  459 

syphilitic  disease  of  the,  ii,  455 

tubercle,  ii,  455 
Breakbone  fever,  i,  236 
Brenth-sonnds,  i,  381 

Bright's  disease,  acute,  ii,  295;  treat.,  ii, 
299  ;  chronic,  ii,  300  ;  diag.,  prog.,  and 
treat.,  ii,  309 

changes  in  vessels  in,  ii.  79 
Bronchi,  diseases  of  the.  i,  418 
Bronchial  asthma,  i,  45ft 

breathing,  i,  381,  383 

catarrh,  acute,  i,  418;    chronic,  i,  425 

phthisis,  ii,  331 
Bronchiectasis,  i,  429 

Bronchitis,  acute  catarrhal,  i,  418;  symp., 
i.  419;  diag..  i,  422.  505;  treat.,  i,  422 

chronic,    i.   425 ;    phys.    .Mgns,    i,    426 ; 
prog.,  i,  42ft  ;  treat.,  i,  427 

capillary,  i.  420 

epidemic,  i,  421 

mechanical,  i,  421 


Bronchitis,  plastic  or  croupous,  i,  42ft 

primary,  i,  419 

secondary,  i,  421 
Bronchocele.  ii,  333 
Bronchorrhoe:!,  i.  426 
Bronchophony,  i.  389 
Bronchopneumonia,  i,  442 
Brow  ague,  ii.  372 
"  Bruit  de  pot  fele."  i.  379 
'•  Buffy  coat."  i.  100 
Bulbar  paralysis,  ii,  477 
Bulimia,  ii.  122 
Bullous  inflammations  of  skin,  ii,  493 


Cnchexi:!,  i,  96 

Cseoum,  inflammation  of,  ii.  163 
Calc.-ireous  degeneration,  i,  87 
Calcification,  i,  87 ;  of  tubercle,  i,  308  :  of  ar- 
teries, ii,  79 
Calculus,  urinary,  ii.  316 
Cancer,!,  314:    anat.   char.,   i,   315;    struc- 
ture, i,  316  ;  path.,  i,  318 ;  symp  ,  i.  319 

of  the  brain,  ii.  455 

ofthegal1bl:idder.  ii.  235 

of  the  glands,  ii,  331 

of  the  intestines,  ii.  178 

of  the  kidney,  ii.  312 

of  the  liver,  ii,  226 

of  the  lungs,  i.  487 

of  the  oesophagus,  i.  358 

of  the  peritoneum,  ii,  222 

of  the  spleen,  ii,  253 

of  the  stomach,  ii,  144 
Cancroid,  i,  315 
Cancrum  oris,  i,  335 
Capillary  bronchitis,  i,  420 

congestion,  i,  45 
Carcinoma,  i,  314 

Cardiac  afi'ections,  chronic,  general    diag.  of. 
ii,  65  ;  prog.,  ii,  6ft  ;  treat.,  ii,  69 
:  Cardiac  aneurism,  ii,  63 

asthma,  ii,  2 

dyspnoea,  ii,  2 

enlargement,  ii,  52 

impulse,  ii.  8 

murmurs,  ii,  15 

percus^iion,  ii,  1 1 

region,  changes  in,  ii,  8 

peculiar  sensations  over,  ii.  11 

sounds,  ii,  12 

thrombosis,  ii,  95 
Cardinlgia.  ii,  121 
Cardiograph,  the,  ii,  7 
Cardio-sphygmograph,  ii,  8 
Carnification.  i.  461 
Caseation,  i,  85  ;  of  tubercle,  i,  308 
Case-taking,  method  of,  i,  31 
Casts,  ii,  278 
Catalepsy,  ii.  409 
Catarrh,  i,  397 

bronchial,  acute,  i,  418 ;  ehronic,  i.  425 

enteric,  ii,  163 

epidemic,  i,  214 

gastric,  ii,  136.  139 

intestinal,  ii,  163 
chronic,  ii.  163 

laryngeal,  acute,  i,  403  ;  chrome,  i,    409 

pharyngeal,  acute,  i,  344  ;  ohronio,  i,  351 

vesical,  ii,  321 
,  Catarrhal  inflammation,  i,  70  ;  of  akin,  ii,  493 
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Catarrhal  bronehitin,  i,  418 

laryngitis,  i,  403 

pharjngiti?,  i.  344 

pneumonia,  i,  442;   ding.,  i,  505 

8tomatitic>,  i,  334 

tracheitis,  i,  403 
Cau8ation  of  disease,  i.  20 
Cavernous  breathing,  i,  384 

raies,  i,  387 
Cell-proliferation,  i,  A5 
Cephalodynia,  i,  272 
Cephalalgia,  ii.  344 
Cerebral  abscess,  ii.  431 

ana?mia,  ii,  438 

congestion  or  hjpersemia,  ii,  436 

diseases,   chronic,   diag. ,  ii.  460;  prog., 
ii,  4A1  ;  treat,  ii.  4ftl 

tmbolism  and  thrombosis,  ii.  444 

bfemorrhage,  ii.  439  ;  syrap..  ii,  441 

inflammations.acute,  ii,  424;  diag. ,  prog., 
and  treat.,  ii,  438 

sclerosis,  ii,  470 

softening,  ii,  444  ;  chronic,  ii,  464 

tumor,  ii,  455 

vomiting,  ii,  126 
Cerebritis,  acute,  ii.  431  ;  treat.,  ii.,  434 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  epidemic,  i,  242  ; 
diag.,  i.  2A2 

sclerosis,  ii,  465 
Cestodes,  description  of,  ii,  193 
Charbon,  i,  232 
Cheesy  degeneration,  i.  85 
Chest,  physical  examination  of,  i,  364 

shape  of.  i,  370 

deformities  of,  i,  371 
Chest-walls,  rheumatism  of,  i,  272 
Cbeyne's  symptom,  ii,  2 
Chicken-pox,  i,  192 
Child-crowing,  i,  413 
Chloasma  uterinum,  ii,  51 1 
Chlorosis,  ii,  89 
Cbolagngnes,  ii,  243 
Cholelithiasis,  ii,  236 
Cholesteatoma  of  brain,  ii,  456 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  algid,  or  malignant,  i.  218  ; 
anat.  char.,   i,  219;    symp.,    i,    220; 
comp.  and  seq.i,    223;   var..  i,  224; 
path.,  i,  224;  prog.,  i,  225;  treat.,  i, 
226 

diag.  of,  i,  262 

morbus,  i,  218 
Choleraic  diarrhoea,  i.  224 
Cholerine,  i.  224 
Chondroid  cancer,  i.  316 
Chorea,  ii.  409 

Chronic  ulcer  of  stomach,  ii,  141 
Chylous  urine,  ii,  277,  284 
Chyluria,  ii,  284 
Circulatory  organs,  dii*eases  of  the,  clinical 

characters,  ii,  1  ;  physical  exam,  of,  ii,  7 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  ii,  229 

of  lung,  i,  444 
Cirrhotic  kidney,  ii,  305 
Clavus,  ii,  508 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  i.  344 
Clinical  examination,  i,  30 

history,  i,  18 

investigation  of  febrile  diseases,  i,  126 
Cold,  a,  i,  397 
Colic,  biliary  or  hepatic,  ii.  237 

intestinal,  ii,  155 


Colic,  nephritic,  ii,  319 
I  Colitis,  ii.  164 
Colloid  cancer,  i,  315 
degeneration,  i,  92 
'  Colloid  in  the  omentum,  ii,  113 
Coma,  i,  30  ;  ii.  348 
Comedo,  ii,  515 
Complications,  i,  29 
Congenital  diseases,  i,  23 

syphilis,  i,  302 
Congestion,  i,  42;  active,  i,  42  ;  mechanical 
or  venous,  i,  43  ;  passive  or  capillary, 
i.45 
I  cerebr.'il.  ii,  436 

laryngeal,  i,  400.  409 
of  the  liver,  ii,  211 
,  of  the  spleen   ii.  249 

pulmonarv.  i.  429 
renal,  ii,  289 
spinal,  ii,  465 
Constipation,  ii,  157;  symp.,  ii,  158;  treat., 

ii,  158 
Constitutional  diseases,  i.  96,  263 

syphilis,  i,  299 
Contagion,  i,  113;  origin,  modes  of  propaga- 
tion, etc.  i,  113;  degrees,   i.  115;  nature, 
i,  116;  eCfects,  i,  119;  elimination,  i.  120 
I  Contagious  fevers,  hygienic  treatment  of.  i, 
123 
Continued  fever,  i,  132 
type  of  fever,  i,  99 
,  Convulsions,  ii,  354 
Cord,  diseases  of,  ii,  461 
Corn,  ii,  508 
Cornification.  i,  308 
Coryza,  i,  397 
Cough,  i,  361,  393 
Coup  de  soleil.  ii,  423 
Cow-pox,  i.  187 

Cramp  of  the  stomach,  ii.   125  * 

Crepitant  rhonchi,  i,  386 
Crisis,  i.  99 

Croup,    spasmodic.!,  413;  spurious,    i,  413; 
treat.,  i.  414 
true,  i.  404 ;  membranous,  i,  404  ;  treat., 
i,  406 
Croupous  bronchitis,  i,  428 
inflammation,  i.  70 
laryngitis,  i,  400 
pneumonia,  diag.  of,  i,  505 
stomatitis,  i,  334 
Cruveilhier's  paralysis,  ii.  478 
Cry  fremitus,  i.  376  ;  resonance,  i,  388 
Crystalline  pock,  i,  182 
Cutaneous  erysipelas,  i,  197 

inflammation,  i,  69 
Cutis  anserina,  i,  163 
Cyanosis,  ii.  75 
Cynanche  laryngea,  i,  403 
maligna,  i,  349 
pharyngea,  i,  344 
tonsillaris,  i,  345 
trachealis,  i,  404 
Cystic  cancer,  i,  316 

disea«te  of  kidneys,  ii,  313 
Cysticercus,  ii.  191 

of  brain,  ii,  455 
Cystitis,  ii,  321 


Dandy  fever,  i,  236 
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Defervescence,  i.  99 

Degeneration,    falty,   i.   83  ;  caseous,   i,  85  ; 
minerul,  i,  87;  fibroid,  i,  89;  pigmentary, 
i,   90  ;  mucoid,   i,   92 ;   colloid,  i,    92 ;   al- 
buminoid, i,  92 
Delirium,  ii,  348 

tremens,  ii,  416 
Delitescence,  i,  66 
Dengue,  i,  236;  diag.,  i,   262 
Derbyshire  neck,  ii,  333 
Dermatophytio  nffections,  ii.  512 
Dermatozoic  affections,  ii.  511 
Descending  optic  nenritin,  ii,  342 
Desquamative  nephritis,  acute,  ii,  295 

chronic,  ii,  303 
Determination  of  blood,  i,  42 
Diabetes  insipidus,  i.  330 

mellitus,   i,  319;  symp.,  i,  325;  diiig., 
1,  327  :  treat.,  i,  328 
Diagnosis,  i,  18  ;  general  remarks  on.  i,  35 

of  acute  specific  fevers,  i.  254 
Diagnostic  table  of  principal  fevers,  i,  258- 

261 
Diaphragmntio  asthma,  i,  460 
DiarrhoDa.  ii,  160  ;   summer,  i.  224 
Diathesis,  scrofulous  or  strumous,  i,  311 
Diathetic  diseases  of  skin,  ii,  505 
Dietetic  treatment,  i,  41 
Digitalis  in  cardiac  diseases,  ii,  70 
Dilatation  of  bronchi,  i.  429 
of  (B4opbagus,  i,  359 
of  stomach,  ii,  146 
Diphtheria,  i,  198;  symp.,  i,  200;  forms  of, 
i,    202 ;    complications,   i.   203  ;    treat.,   i, 
205;  diag.,  i.  261 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  i,  71 
paralyKis,  i,  204 
stomatitis,  i,  334 
Disk,  optic,  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of, 

i»,  241 
Disease,  causation  of.  i.  18,  20;  definition,  i, 

17  ;  mode  of  invasion,  course,  etc.,  i,  29 
Diseases,  nomenclature  of.  i,  96 
Disseminated  paralysis,  ii,  357 

sclerosis,  ii,  474 
Distoma  crassum.  ii.  190 
hepaticum,  ii.  205 
heierophy-s,  ii,  190 
Dochmius  duodenalis,  ii,  190 
Dorsodynia,  i,  272 

Dropsy,  i,  47  ;   spurious,  i,  47  ;   path,   condi- 
tions producing,  i,  47  ;   causes,   i,  48  ; 
symp.,  i.  50;  diag.,  i,   50;  orig.  seat, 
and  extent  i.  50  ;  treat  ,  i,  52 
of  the  gall-bladder,  ii,  235 
of  kidney,  ii.  315 
ovarian,  i.  47  ;  ii.  119 
of  the  peritoneum,  ii,  117 
of  the  pleura,  i,  502 
pericardial,  ii,  4  I 
Dropsical  fluid,  i,  47 
Duchenne's  paralysis,  ii,  484 
Duodenitis,  ii,  163 
Dynamometer,  ii.  338 
Dyficthesia,  ii.  368 
Dysentery,  ii,  163;  symp.,  ii,  171  ;  treat.,  ii, 

174 
Dysidro.sis,  ii.  514 

Dyspepsia,  ii,  131  ;  symp..  ii,  132  ;  varieties, 
ii,  133  ;  treat.,  ii,  151 
acute,  ii,  133 


I  Dyspepsia,  atonic,  ii,  124 

chronic,  ii,  124 
I  irritative,  ii,  124 

I         nervous,  ii,  125 
Dyspncea,  ii,  365 ;    inspiratory,  i,  375 ;  car* 
I      diac,  ii,  2 


Ecohymosis,  i,  55 

Echinococcus  hominis.  ii,  222 

Eclampsia,  ii.  354 

Ecstacy,  ii,  408 

Ecthyma,  ii.  499 

Eczema,  ii,  492 

Effusion,  i,  66 

Elephantiasis  arabum,  ii,  507 

Emboli,  origin   of.  and   anutuminal  changei 

resulting  from,  ii,  99 
Embolic  abscess,  ii.  99 
Embolism,  ii,  94.  99 

cerebral,  ii,  443 

renal,  ii,  289 

splenic,  ii,  249 
Emesis.  ii,  126 

Emphysema,   interstitial   or    interlobular,  i. 
455 

of  lungs,  i,  448 

vesicular,    i,   448;    an&t.   ch«r.,   i,   451; 
symp.,   i.  452;    phys.    signs,    i,   463; 
treat.,  i.  454 
Empyoema,  i,  493 
Encephalitis,  ii.  431 
Encephaloid  cancer,  i,  315 
Endarteritis  deformans,  ii,  77 
Endemic  diseases,  i,  121 
Endocardial  murmurs,  ii.  8,  15 
Endocarditis,  acute,  ii,  42;  treat.,  ii,  44 

chronic,  ii,  43 
English  cholera,  i,  224 
Enlarged  liver,  ii,  228 
Enteralgiu,  ii,  156 
Enteric  catarrh,  ii,  163 

fever,  i,  142 
Enteritis,  ii,  163 
Epidemic  oatatrh,  i.  214 
Epidemics,  i,  121  ;  laws  of.  i,  122 

prevention  of,  i,  123 
Epigastric  impulse,  ii,  10 
Epilepsy,  ii,  392  ;    symp.,  ii.  393  ;    stages  of 
attack,  ii.  394  ;  treat.,  ii,  .H96 

gravior,  ii,  394  ;  mitinr,  ii.  393 
Epileptiform  hysteria,  ii,  405 
Epistoxis,  i,  55 

Epithelioma — epithelial  cancer,  i,  315 
Equinia,  i,  229 

mitis,  i,  231 
Erratic  erysipelas,  i,  197 
Eructation,  ii,  122 

Erysipelas,  i,  193  ;    symp.,  i,  194  ;    var..  i, 
197;    treat.,  i.   197 

diagnosis  of,  i,  258,  261 
Erythema,  ii,  490 

Erythematous  inflammations,  ii,  489 
Essential  fever,  i,  97 

paralysis  of  children,  ii,  480 
Etiology.     Sr4t  iEiioIogy. 
Examination,  physical,  general  remarks  on. 

i,  32 
Examination  of  patients,  mode  of,  etc.,  i,  33 
Exanthemata,  acute,  i,  97 
Excoriation,  i,  68 
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Exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  334 
Expectoration,  i,  362 
Extravaaation,  i,  54 
ExadatioD,  i.  66 
Eye,  paralysis  of,  ii,  363 


Facial  erysipelas,  i,  196 

paralyw,  ii,  361 
Fainting,  ii,  29 
Falling  sickness,  ii,  392 
Famine  fever.     Se^  Relapsing  Fever. 
Farcy,  i.  229  ;  diag..  i.  261 

buttons  and  bads,  i.  231 
Fatty  degeneration,  i.  83 
of  heart,  ii,  60 
of  arteries,  ii.  78 

disease  of  the  heart,  ii,  59 

infiltration,  i.  86 
of  heart,  ii,  59 

kidney,  ii.  308 
"      liver,  ii,  220 

metamorphosis,  i,  83 
of  heart,  ii,  60 
Febrtcala,  i,  132  ,-   diag.  of,  i,  256 
Febrile    diseases,    clinical    investigation    of 

acute,  i.  126 
Ferment,  i.  116 

Fever,  i.  97  ;  phenomena  and  symptoms,  i, 
97  ;  modes  of  termination,  i,  9V  ;  types, 
i,  99;  path.,  i,  101;  prog.,  i.  105; 
treat.,  i,  105 

oerebro-spinal,  i,  242 

dandy,  i,  236 

intermittent,  i,  248 

malarial,  i.  245 

relapsing,  i,  156 

remittent,  i.  252 

rheumatic,  i,  263 

scarlet,  i,  160 

typhoid,  i,  142 

typhus,  i,  1 33 
Fevers,  diagnostic  table  of,  i,  258 
Fibrinous  exudation,  i,  66 

inflAmmation.  i,  66 
Fibroma,  ii,  509 
Fibroid  degeneration,  i,  89 

phthisis,  i,  444,  467 
Flux,  bloody,  ii,  168 
Follicular  pharyngitis,  i,  345 

sore  throat,  i,  352 

stomatitis,  i.  334 
Folliculitis,  ii.  51L 
Fomites,  i,  123 
Fremitus,  i.  376 

Friction-sounds,  i.  369,  388  ;  ii,  7,  19 
Fungous  stomatitis,  i,  335 
Fungus  hasmatodes,  i,  315 


Gall-bladder,  affections  of  the.  ii,  234 

stones,  ii,  236  ;  accumulation  of,  ii,  235  ; 
symp.,  ii,  238  ;  treat.,  ii,  246 

Qalloping  consumption,  i,  469 

Gangrene,  i,  68 

of  the  luiig,  i,  446 

Gangrenous  erysipelas,  i,  197 
stomatitis,  i,  335 

Gastralgia,  ii,   124 


Gastric  affections,  chronic,  general  diagnosis 
of,  ii,  148  ;  general  prognosis,  ii,  150  ; 
general  treatment,  ii,  150 

cancer,  ii,  144 

catarrh,  acute,  ii,   136  ;    anat.  chor.   ii, 
136  ;  symp.,  ii,  136 ;  treat.,  ii,  139 
chronic,  ii,  139 

remittent  fever,  ii,  134 

ulcer,  ii,  141 
Gastritis,  acute,  ii.  135 

chronic,  ii,  139 
Gastrodynia,  ii,  124 
Gastrorrboea,  ii,  141 
Gelatiniform  cancer,  i,  315 
General  paralysis,  ii,  358 
Germ  theory  of  disease,  i,  117 
German  measles,  i,  174 
Germination  of  cells,  i,  65 
Giddiness,  ii,  345 
Gin-drinker's  liver,  ii,  229 
Glanders,  i.  229  ;  diag.,  i.  261 
Glands  of  skin,  affections  of,  ii.  514 

absorbent,  diseases  of,  ii,  322  ;  treat.,  ii, 
331 
Glioma  of  brain,  ii.  456 
Glossitis,  acute,  i.  338 

chronic,  i,  339 
Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  ii,  477 
Glottis,  spasm  of  the,  i.  413 

oedema  of,  1,412 
Glycosuria,  i,  319 
Gmelin's  test,  ii,  271 
Goitre,  ii,  333 

exophthalmic,  ii.  334 
Gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  i,  274 
Gout,  i,  276  ;  acute,  i.  278  ;    chronic,  i,  279 ; 
retrocedent,  i,  280;    diag..  i,   281  ;    treat., 
i.  282 
Granular  liver,  ii.  229 

kidney,  ii.  305 

sore  throat,  i,  .352 
Gravel,  ii,  258 
Grfives's  disease,  ii,  3.34 
Great  vessels,  malformation  of  the,  ii,  75 
Gray  granulations,  i,  307 
Gummata,  i,  300 
Gummatous  hepatitis,  ii,  232 
Gyngivitis  ulcerosa,  i,  334 


Hseoiatemesis,  i.  55  ;   ii,  231,  237  ;    treat.,  ii, 

23^ 
Uocmatinuria,  ii.  286 
IJaematoidin,  i,  90 
Hematoma  in  lungs,  i,  492 
I  Hmmaturia,  i.  55 ;  ii,  285 
Haemophilia,  i,  55 
Haemoptysis,  i,  55.  362,  394 
Ufcmorrhage,  i.  54  ;    a>tiol.,  i.  55  ;    anatomi- 
cal characters,  i,  56  ;  classes  of.  i,  55  ; 
symp.,  i.  56  ;  treat.,  i,  58 

cerebral  and  meningeal,  ii,  439 

into  the  lungs,  i.  430 

into  the  pleura,  i.  502 

intestinal,  ii.  162 

pericardial,  ii,  42 

pulmonary,  i,  430 

spinal,  ii,  466 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  i,  55 

infarct,  i,  55  ;  ii,  100 

infarction,  ii,  249 
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Hsemothorax,  i,  502 

Hnir-hended  worm,  ii,  191 

Hassall's  te9t,  ii.  271 

Haat  mal,  ii.  394 

Hny  oiithnin.  i,  460 

Ileadncbe.  ii,  344 

Heart,  acute  inflnmmntions  of,  ii.  42 

atrophy  of,  ii.  59  ;  brown,  i,  91 

auscultation  of,  ii,  12 

chronic   afiTections  of,  ii,  46;    ding.,  ii, 
65;  pro^.,  ii,  66;  treat.,  ii.  69 

clinical  phenomena  connected  with,  ii.  I 

degenerationfi  and  new  formations  in  the 
wallfl  of,  ii.  63 

enlargements  of  the,  ii.   52;    symp.,  ii, 
56 ;   phys.  signs,  ii,  56 

examination  of.  ii,  8 

fatty  disease  of,  ii,  59 

gouty,  ii,  60 

malformations  of.  ii,  75 

rupture  of.  ii,  64 

sounds  of.  ii,  8,  12 

valves,  etc.,  of,  affections  of,  Ii,  45 
Heartburn,  ii,  121 
Hectic  type  of  faver.  i,  101 
Helminthiasis,  ii,  190 
Hemianspsthesia,  ii,  367 
Hemichorea,  ii.  41 1 
Hemicrania,  ii,  390 
Hemiplegia,  ii,  358 
Hepar  adiposum.  ii,  220 
Hepatalgia.  ii,  206 
Hepatic  abscesS:  ii,  213;   treat.,  ii,  217 

affections,  chronic,  general  diag.,  ii,  239  ; 
prog.,  ii,  242;  treat.,  ii,  242 

colic,  ii.  237 

congestion,  ii,  210 

enlargement,  characters  of,  ii,  204 
Hereditary  disease,  i,  23 
Hernia,  ii,  183 
Herpes,  ii.  496 
Hip-gout,  ii,  372 
Histology,  morbid,  i,  18 
Hobnailed  liver,  ii,  230 
Horn-pock,  i,  182 
Hodgkin's  disea.oe,  ii,  328 
Hydatid  fremitus,  ii,  102.  103 

tumor  of  (he  liver,  ii,  222  ;  nnat   char., 
ii.  222;  symp..  ii.  226  ;  treat.,  ii,  245 

tumor  of  brnin,  ii,  455 
of  kidney,  ii.  313 
of  spleen,  ii.  253  ' 

Hydatids  of  liver,  ii,  222 

of  lung,  i,  491 

of  peritoneum,  ii,  1 14 
Hydrapmia,  ii.  87 
Hy.lroa,  ii,  498 
Hydrocele,  i.  47 
Hydrocephalus,  i,  47;  acute,  ii.  427  ;  chronic, 

ii.  458 
Hydrometrin.  i,  47 
Hydronephrosis,  i,  47,   ii,  315 
Hydroperioardium,  i.  47;  ii,  41 
Hydropneumotbornx,  i,  503 
Hydrophobia,  i,  233;  diag.,  i,  262 
Hydrops,  i,  47 

vesicoc  felleao.  ii,  235 
Hydrothornx.  i,  47.  502 
Hygienic  treatment,  i,  il 

of  contagious  fevers,  i,  123 
Hypiemia,  ii,  87 


I  Hypeesthesia,  ii.  366 
Hypera?sthe8ia.  ii.  368 
Hypersemia.  i.  42;   ii,  83 

cerebral,  ii,  436 

of  the  optic  disk,  ii,  341 

of  the  liver,  ii,  210 

of  the  lungs,  i.  435 

of  the  spleen,  ii,  249 

renal,  ii.  290 
Hyperidrosis,  ii,  514 
IlyperiDosis,  ii,  87 
Hyperplasia,  i,  78 
Hyperpyrexia,  i,  100 
Hypertrophy,  i,  78;  fatty,  i,  8i 

of  the  brain,  ii,  460 

of  the  glands,  ii.  328 

of  the  heart,  ii.  52 

of  the  liver,  ii,  220 

of  the  pancreas,  ii.  255 

of  the  spleen,  ii,  250 

of  the  skin,  ii,  508 
Hypinosis,  ii.  88 
Hypochondriasis,  ii,  408 
Hysteria,  ii.  399;  symp.,  ii.  401  ;  cbaracterf 
of,  ii,  401  ;  state  in  intervals,  ii,  402;  treat., 
ii,  406 
Hystero-epilepsy,  ii,  405 


Icterus,  ii,  205 
Ichthyosis,  ii,  507 
Idiopathic  fevers,  i,  07 
bronchitis,  i.  419 
parotitis,  i.  208 
Idiosyncrasy,  i,  22 
Impetigo  contagiosa,  ii,  499 
Indigestion,  ii.  131 
Induration,  i,  68 
Infantile  paralysis,  ii,  480 
Infarction,  ha;morrhagic,  ii,  249  ;    renal,  ii. 

289 
Infection,  i,  113 
Infiltration,  i.  83 

Inflammation,  i,  60;  changes  in  blondre*- 
sels,  etc.,  i,  62 ;  changea  in  affected 
tissues,  i,  64  ;  path,  termination*  and 
products,  i.  65;  gen.  morbid  anat..  i. 
69;  path.,  i.  72;  symp..  i,  73;  varie- 
ties, i,  74 ;  treat.,  i,  75 
of  arteries,  ii,  78 

of  the  bile-ducts,  ii.  216  ;  treat.,  ii.  317 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  321 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  ii,  424 ; 
diag..  ii,  433;   prog.,   ii,   434;    treat., 
ii.  434 
of  the  bronchi,  t.  418 
of  the  cord  and  its  membrnDee.  ii,  463; 
diag.,  ii,  466  ;    prog.,  ii,    459;    treat, 
ii,  467 
of  the  gall-bladder,  ii,  234 
of  the  glands,  ii.  324 
of  the  heart,  ii,  42 
of  the  intestines,  ii,  163 
of  the  kidney,  ii.  292 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  i,  400 
of  the  liver,  ii,  213;  treat.,  H,  217 
of  the  lungs,  i,  433 
of  the  mouth,  i,  S3S 
of  the  mucous  membraoea.  i,  70 
of  the  oesophagus,  i,  365 
of  the  pancreas,  ii,  255 
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Inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  ii,  '^5 

of  the  peritoneam,  ii,  106 

of  the  pleara.  i,  492 

of  the  skin,  i,  A9  ;  ii,  488 

of  the  spleen,  ii,  249 

of  the  atomocb,  it,  135 

of  the  throat,  i,  343 

of  the  tongue,  i,  338 

auppuraiive,  i,  67 
Inflamiuntory  disenses  of  brain,  acute  general 
diagnosis  of.  ii,  460 

exudation,  i,  66 
Influenza,  i,  214;   symp.,    i,    215,    diag.,  i, 

261  :  treat.,  i,  217 
Inoculated  sjphilis,  i,  299 
Inoculation  of  vaccine  lymph,  i,  188 
Inorgnnic  murmurs,  ii.  18 
Insensibility,  ii,  347 
Insolation,  ii,  423 
Insomnio,  ii,  351 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  371 
Intermittent  fever,  i,  248;  ding.,  i,  262 

type  of  fever,  i,  100 
Interstitial  absorption,  i,  68  ;    emphysema,  i, 
452  ;  hepatitis,  ii,  228  ;  nephritis,  chronic, 
ii,  305 ;  pneumonia,  i,  444 
Intestines,  accumulations  in.  ii.  182 

albuminoid  disease  of,  ii,  181 

cancer  of  the,  ii,  178 

compression  of,  ii.  182 

constriction  of,  ii,  182 

diseases  of  the,  ii,  121 

incarceration  of,  ii,  183 

inflammation  of.  ii,  163 

intussusception  of,  ii,  183 

invagination,  ii,  183 

perforation  of  the,  ii,  114 

rotation  of,  ii,  183 

scrofulous  disease  of,  ii,  179 

strangulation  of,  ii,  183 

stricture  of,  ii,  182 

torsion  of,  ii,  183 

tubercle  of  the,  ii,  179 
Intestinal  catarrh,  ii,  163 

colic,  ii,  155 

hsDmorrhoge,  ii,  162 

new  formations  and  ulcerations,  ii.  176 

obstruction,  ii,  182;  anat.char..  ii,  184; 
symp.,  ii.  185;  diag,  ii,  186  ;  treat., 
ii.  189 

perforation,  ii,  114 

worms,  ii,   190;    symp.,  ii,   197;    treat., 
ii,  198 
Introduction,  i,  17 
Intussusception,  ii.  183 
Invagination,  ii,  183 
Irregular  paralysis,  ii,  358 
Irritative  dyspepsia,  ii,  134 
Ischsemia  of  the  optic  disk,  ii,  341 


Jaundice,  ii,  205;  anat.  char.,  ii,  207;  symp., 
ii,  207  ;  diag.,  ii,  209  ;  prog.,  ii,  210  ;  treat, 
ii,  210 


Keloid,  ii.  509 
Kidney,  cancerous  growths  in,  ii,  312  ;  diag., 
prog.,  and  treat.,  ii,  316 

cirrhotic,  ii,  305 

congestion  of,  ii,  289 


Kidney,  cystic  disease  of,  ii.  315;  treat.,  ii, 
316 
dropsy  of,  ii,  315 
fatty,  ii,  308 

granular  contracted,  ii,  305 
hydatid  disease  of,  ii,  213 
lardaceous  or  albuminoid,  ii,  308 
large,  white,  smooth,  ii,  304 
movable  or  floating,  ii,  281 
parasitic  growths  in,  ii.  314 
pelvis  of,  inflammation  of.  ii,  392 
suppurative    inflammation   of.    ii,    291  ; 
general  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat,  ii,  294 
tubercle  of,  ii,  314  ;  treat.,  ii,  316 


Lardaceous  disease,  i,  92 

of  the  glands,  ii,  330 

kidney,  ii,  308 

liver,  ii,  221 

spleen,  ii,  252 
Laryngeal  ufi'ections,  chronic,  general  diag« 
nosis,  treatment,  etc.,  of,  i,  415 

catarrh,  i,  403  ;  chronic,  i.  409 

paralysis,  i.  415 

perichondritis,  i.  412 

sounds,  i,  377.  381 
Lnryngif^mus  stridulus,  i,  413 
Laryngitis,  acute,  i.  400 

acute  catarrhal,  i,  403 

chronic,  i,  409 

croupous  or  plastic,  i,  404 

ccdematous.  i,  404 
Laryngoscope,  uses  of,  i,  363 
Larynx,  abscesf  of  the,  i,  412 

affections  of,  i.  400 

exam,  of,  i,  362 

functional  or  nervous  afi'entions  of  the,  i, 
413 

morbid  growths  in  the,  i,  411 

necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of,  i,  412 

ulcers  of  the,  i,  410 
Lead-poisoning,  ii,  421 
Leucaemia,  ii,  250 
Leucocytes,  i,  64 
Leucocythocmia,  ii,  88,  250 
Lichen,  ii,  500 
Liquor  puris.  i,  67 

Liver,  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the,  ii, 
213;  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat,  ii,  217 

affections,  chronic,  general  diagnosis  of, 
ii,  239  ;  general  prognosis,  ii,  240;  gen* 
erul  treatment,  ii,  241 

albuminoid  disease  of,  ii,  221 

and  appendages,  diseases  of,  clinical 
characters,  ii,  203 

atrophy  of,  ii,  220,  229 

cancerous  growths  of.  ii,  227 

chronic  diseases  nf,  ii,  220 

cirrhosis  of,  ii,  229 

congestion  of,  ii,  211 

fatty,  ii,  220 

fluke,  ii.  205 

hydatid  tumor  of  the.  ii,  222 

hypertrophy  of,  ii,  220 

inflammation  of,  ii,  213 

lardaceous,  ii.  221 

syphilitic,  ii,  233 

tuberculosis  of,  ii,  234 
Lobar  pneumonia,  i,  433 
Lobular  pneumonia,  i,  442 
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Local  diseafies,  i,  96,  332 

paralysiii,  ii.  358,  361 
Lock-jaw,  ii,  418 
Locomotor  ataxy,  ii,  470 
Lambago,  i,  273 
LuDgs,  brown  indarntion  of,  i,  432 

oanoer  of,  i.  487 

cirrhosis  of,  i.  444 

emphysema  of,  i.  448 

gangrene  of,  i,  446 

haemorrhage  into,  i,  430 

hyperaomia  of,  i.  430 

inflarorontion  of,  i,  433 

and  plenrse.  general  diagnosis  of  affec* 
tions  of  the,  i,  505 

morbid  formations  in,  i,  487,  491 
Lupas.  ii.  509 
Lymph,  i,  66 
Lymphadenoma,  ii,  328 
Lymphnngieotodes.  ii,  325 
Lymphangitti>,  ii,  323 
Lymphangieotasis,  ii,  325 
Lymphangioma,  ii,  325 
Lymphatic  dilatatios,  ii,  325 
Lysis,  i,  99 


Mnculac,  i,  136 

Maltiria  or  mnrsh  miasm,  i,  245 ;  origin  and 
propagation,  i,  245  ;   nature,  i,  247  ;  mode 
of  entrance,  i,  247 
Muligniint  dioeare,  i,  487;  of  langs,  i,  487 

pustule,  i,  232;  ding.,  i,  261 

type  of  fever.  I,  101 
Mnnia,  ii,  416 
Marasmus,  i,  81 

Measles,    i,  169;  symp.,   i,  170;  varieties,  i. 
172  ;  treat.,  i,  173  ;  diag.  of.  i,  258,  260 

German,  i,  174 
Mediastinal  tumors,  ii,  86 
Medullary  cancer,  i,  315 
Mela>na,  i,  55;  ii,  122.  162 
Melantemia,  i,  91  ;  ii,  88 
Melancholia,  ii,  416 
Melanin,  i,  90 
Melanotic  cancer,  i,  316 
Meningeal  hoemorrhnge,  ii.  439 
Meningitis,    cerebral,    simple  or  primary,  ii, 
424 

oerebro-spinal,  i,  242 

chronic,  ii,  452 

rheumatic,  ii,  431 

spinal,  ii.  461,  462 

tubercular,  ii,  427 
Menorrhagia,  i,  55 
Mensuration  of  chest,  i,  367 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  i,  336 

poisoning,  ii.  422 

tremors,  ii.  422 
Metallic  poisoning,  ii.  421 

tinkling,  i,  369.  390 
Metamorphosis,  i,  83 ;  fatty,  t,  83 
Metastasis,  i,  66 
Metastatic  erysipelas,  i,  197 
Miasmatic  diseases,  i,  121 
Microsporon   furfur,    ii,    513  ;  Audouini,    ii, 

513 
Migraine  or  megrim,  ii,  390 
Miliaria,  ii,  514 
Miliary  erysipela.c.  i,  197 

tubercle,  i,  305 


Mineral  degeneration,  i,  87 
Mitral  murmurs,  ii,  16 

obstruction,  ii,  47 

regurgitation,  ii,  46 
Mogigraphia,  ii,  482 
Molluscum  contagiosum,  ii,  515 

fibrosum.  ii,  509 
Moore's  test,  ii,  271 
Morbid  anatomy,  i,  18 
Morbilli,  i.  169 
Morsus,  ii,  511 
Mortification,  i,  68 
Motor  paralysis,  ii,  357 
Mouth  and  tongue,  diseases  of,  i,  332 

ulcers  of,  i.  340 
Mucin,  i.  66 
Muco-enteritis,  ii,  163 
Mucoid  degeneration,  i.  92 
Mucous  inflammation,  i.  70 

membrane  of  throat,  relaxed,  i,  352 

riles.  1,  387 
Mulberry  rash,  i,  136  ;  calculus,  ii,  317 
Multilocular  hydatid  cyst,  ii,  225 
Mumps,  i.  208 ;  diag.,  i,  261 
Murmurs,  ii,  8,  15.  19.  20 
Muscular  and  tendinous  rheumatism,  i,  271 

atrophy,  progressive,  ii,  478 

palsy,  ii,  32 

paralysis,  pseudo-hypertrophie.  ii.  484 
Myalgia,  i,   271  ;  varieties,  i,  272 ;  treat.,  i, 

273 
Myelitis,  acute,  ii.  463  ;  chronic,  ii,  465 
Myocarditis,  acute,  ii,  45 
Myxoma  of  brain,  ii,  456 


Niisal  diphtheria,  i,  203 
Necrobiosis,  i,  80 
;  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  larynx,  i.  412 
Nematodes,  characters  of,  ii,  196 
Nephritis,    desquamative  or  tubal,  acute,  ii, 
297  ;  chronic,  ii,  303 
interstitial,  chronic,  ii,  304 
suppurative,  ii,  290 
Nerve-centres,  sclerosis  of,  ii,  468 
localisation  of,  ii,  383 
secondary  and^rophic  lesions  in,  ii, 
377 
dyspepsia,  ii,  135 

system,  diseases  of  the,  clinical  exami- 
nation, ii,  336  :  phys.  exam.,  ii.  33S 
uses  of  electricity  in,  ii.  339 
Neuralgia,  ii,  368  ;  varieties,  ii,  371 ;   treat.. 

ii.  372 
Neuritis,  optic,  ii,  343 
Noma,  i,  335 

Numerical  hypertrophy,  i,  78 
Nutmeg  liver,  ii,  211 


Obsolescence  of  tubercle,  i,  308 
Obstruction,  intestinal,  ii,  182 

pyloric,  ii,  146 
(Edema,  i,  47 

of  the  disk,  ii,  341 

glottidis,  i,  412 

of  the  lungs,  i.  429 
(Edematous  erysipelas,  i,  197 

laryngitis,  i.  404 
(Egophony,  i,  389 
I  (Esophagus,  diseases  of,  I,  354 
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(Esophagus,  chronic  diseases  of,  i,  356  ;  fano- 
lional  derangements,  i,  356;  organic 
diseases,  i,  357 ;  genernl  diag.  and 
treat.,  i,  359 

(Esophngismas,  i,  356 

G^jiophagitis,  acute,  i,  355 

Oldium  albicans,  i,  335 

Oinomanin,  ii,  415 

Oligocjthaemia,  ii.  88 

Omentum,  colloid  in,  ii,  113 

Omodynia,  i,  272 

Ophthalmoscope,  uscr  of,  ii,  341 

Optic  neuritis,  ii,  342 

Organs,  inflammation  of,  i,  71 

Osteoid  cancer,  i,  316 

Ovarialgia,  ii.  403 

Ovarian  dropsy,  i,  47 

tumor,  physical  signs  of,  ii,  119 

Oxyuris  vermicularis,  ii,  196 


Pachymeningitis,  ii,  452 

Palpation,  i.  367  ;  ii,  8 

Palpitation,  ii,  31  ;  symp. ,  ii,  33;  treat,  ii,  35 

Palsy,  muscular,    ii,    357;  wasting,    ii,  478; 

scrivener's,  ii,  482 
Paludal  fevers,  i,  245 
Pancreas,    diseases   of  the,   ii,  254  ;  morbid 

conditions  of,  ii,  255 
Pancreatitis,  ii,  255 
Pandemic  wave,  i,  123 
Papillary  stomatitis,  i,  334 
Papular  inflammations  of  skin,  ii,  500 
Paracentesis,  i,  54 

thoracis,  i.  500 
Paroesthesia,  ii,  367 
Paralysis  agitans,  ii,  485 

bulbar,  ii,  466 

Cruveilhier's,  ii,  467 

of  children,  essential,  ii,  469 

diphtheritic,  i,  204 

disseminated,  ii,  357 

facial,  ii.  361 

general,  ii,  357 

glosso-labio-laryngeal,  ii,  476 

in  connection  with  the  eye,  ii,  363 

laryngeal,  i,  415 

muscular,  ii,  356 

of  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  ii,  363 

of  oesophagus,  i.  357 

of  pharynx,  ii.  363 

of  tongue,  ii,  363 

pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular,  ii,  484 

sensory,  ii,  366 

spinal,  ii,  340.  482 

treatment  of,  ii,  364 

uses  of  electricity  in,  ii,  364 
Paraplegia,  ii,  356,  359 
Parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  ii,  511 

growths  in  kidney,  ii,  313 

stomatitis,  i,  336 
Parenchymatous  inflammation,  i,  64 

of  tongue,  i,  338 
Paresis,  ii,  356 
Parotid  bubo,  i,  340 

chronic  enlargement  of,  i,  341 
Parotitis,  idiopathic,  i,  208;  symptomatic,  i, 

340 
Paroxysmal  haBmatinuria,  ii,  286 
Pathognomonic  symptoms,  i,  28 


Pathology,  definition,  etc.,  i,  18 

Pectoriloquy,  I,  389 

Pediculus,  ii,  511 

Pemphigus,  ii,  496 

Percussion,  i,  368,  377  ;  ii,  8,  II 

Perforating  ulcer  of  stomach,  ii,  141 

Perforation,  abdominal,  ii.  115 

of  the  oesophagus,  i,  359 

in  typhoid  fever,  i.  152 
i  Pericardial  dropsy,  ii,  41 

haemorrhage,  ii,  42 

murmurs,  ii.  8,  II,  18 
Pericarditis,    acute,    ii,    35  ;    symptoms,    ii, 
36  ;  physical  signs,  ii,  38  ;  treatment, 
ii,  40 

chronic,  ii,  41 
Pericardium,  adherent,  ii,  41 

diseases  of,  ii,  36 
Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  i,  412 
Perihepatitis,  ii.  210;  treat.,  ii,  217 
Perinephritis,  ii,  294 
Perineuritis,  ii,  343 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of.  ii,  106 

cancer  of.  ii,  113 

dropttj  of.  ii.  1 16 

hydatids  of.  ii,  113 

morbid  growths  in,  ii,  113 

tubercle  of,  ii,  il3 
Peritonitis,    acute,    ii,    106;  anat.  char.,  ii, 
107;  symp.,    ii,  108;    var.,    ii.,    109; 
treat.,  ii,  110 

chronic,  ii,  112;  treat.,  ii,  113 
Perityphlitis,  ii.  163 
Pertussis,  i,  210 
Pestis.  i,  237 
Petechiae,  i,  55 
Petechial  hsemorrhage,  i,  431 
Petit  mal,  ii,  393 
Petrifaction,  i.  87 
Pettenkofer's  test,  ii,  273 
Pharyngitis,  catarrhal,  i,  344.  351 

follicular,  i,  345 
Pharynx,  paralysis  of  the,  ii,  363 
Phlebitis,  ii,  97 
Phlebolith,  ii.  98 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  ii,  97 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  i.  197 
Phlyotenous  erysipelas,  i,  197 
Phtheiriasis,  ii,  51 1 
Phthisis,  i,  463 ;  astiol.,  i,  464  ;  path.,  i,  465 

acute,  i,  469;  treat.,  i,  470;  diag.,  i,  5(l5 

bronchial,  ii,  330 

chronic,  i,  471;  symp,  i,  473;  phys. 
signs,  i,  476  ;  varieties,  i,  479  :  diag., 
i,  480;  prog.,  i,  480;  treat,  i,  482 

fibroid,  i,  444,  467 

inflammatory  forms  of,  i,  466 
Physical  examination  expluined,  i,  32 
of  the  abdomen,  ii.  100 
of  the  chest,  i,  364 
of  circulatory  organs,  ii,  7 
Pigmentary  degeneration,  i,  90 

changes  in  skin,  ii.  511 
Pityriasis,  ii,  504 ;  rubra,  ii,  505  ;  versicolor, 

ii,  513 
Plague,  i,  237  ;  diag.,  i,  262 
Plaques  molles,  i,   145;  dures,  i,  145 
Plastic  bronchitis,  i,  428 
Plethora,  ii.  88 
Pleura,  diseases  of,  i,  492 

dropsy  of  the,  i,  502 


cktarrlial,  1,14Z;  dlRg.,  i.  Wb 

1  tr.„.,.  I. 

KamifUnt  r>T*r.  i,  2J2  :  dij.>- 
trpeofr»v.r,  i.  VV 

obronie  or  Inlgntitinl.  i,  44 1 

Rtnal  iib«;»B.  ii.  2Ul 

dlMMDinftt^lorlobnlnr,  i,  W2 

bTpoiUlie.  i,  434 

eiutii,  ii,  278 

iol.rniill.Dt.  i,  43T 

conga^tion.  ii,  Z8S 

Ibttut,  1.  437 

1          embDiiiim.  ii.  281) 

lobir,  i.  433 

infnrolion  ii,  Z8U 

tTpboid.  i.  4»8 

|El*i»liiIioi<'l.  S9 

Pneumolhorai.  i.  503      , 

PodBgr.,  i.  I7fl 

i,  M».  382 

PnljejlhromiB.  li.  88 

RcipirHtar;  nrgnoa,  diMoan 

Pa[vdiiHiii.  1.  sua 

Foljari*.  1,  S^IR 

RMchiriK.  ii,  125 

RaliDili..  ii,344 

PnllBhing  of  iP)npfangi»,  i.  3.>e 

Kulrocedent  gout.  i.  SSft 

Retr<ipli»rynK»Bl  iibneH,  1,  31 

Prc.lii|»a!>ini.  ii.  ]S3 

RbaamnliBtn.  1.  2fl3  ;  ding.,  i, 

ProphyUxlP.  1.  41 

nODU  BrlicuJ»r.  i,  2fl3 

Proiopalgin,  ii.  .in 

:          obronie  nrtieulnr.  i,  170 

Prnrigo.  i>.  Ml  ;  ■tniri^  il,  S02 

Pwri-sis.  ii,  i03 

■Dn>cnl»,  i.  JT2 

Pljnliam,  i,  341 

,      ch«r.,    I,    2M;  .jmp..    i.. 

Id,  il,  BB 

2fle)tr«l.,i,'M7'^ 

npopleij,  i,  431 

brenthing.  1,381 

'  Rhmmaloid  orthritia.  i,  274 

collupee,  i.  4AI 

282 

CDinpreMion,  L  4«l 

,  Rhonobnl  fremilni.  i  377 

cunicritiaii.  i.  429  ;  .Tmr.i.  < 

:12;  phT-. 

Rhonobi.  1,  .1H».  SSi,  38S 

rlgm,  i,  4:<1;  prog.,  i.  433  ^ 

l.ei...  i. 

RioktU.  i,  2112 

Ringworn.,  ii,  513 

Ro«e.  th*.  i,  IU3 

dil»9»,  neule.  diiiK<>o»ic  Mbl. 

J  of.  i,  S«S 

Roasola.  ii,  4Bn 

o[ia«.  di»».  .t,  iL  5L' 

ii,  ss 

Rotatiou  of  itileatiner.  ii.  18.1 
Ratbdn,  1,  174 

goundi,  i.  377;  chi>ns<«  in.  1,  3 

Rannd-worm.  ii.   IBO 

■rtrrj  murnara,  ii,  IS 

Rubeolv  i,  i«e 

Pulif,  ih#.  ii.  21 

Dolha.  i.  174 

Parpura.  1,  280 

Rupin,  ii.  5115 

1,  «8 

Raplnni,  >bdamli»1,  il,  115 

Puptuia,  mnlignant,  i,  2.'i2 

of  haarl.  il,  64 
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Scapalodynio,  i,  272 
Scarification,  i.  54 

Scarlatina,    scarlet  fever,   i,  159  ;  symp.,    i. 
163;  Btngea.    i,    163;  var.,    i,    165;  conap. 
and  geq  ,  i,  166  ;  prog.,  i,  167  ;  treat.,  i,  168 ; 
dinfr.  of,  i.  258,  260 
Sciatica,  ii,  871 
Scirrhous  cancer,  i,  315 
of  pancreas,  ii.  364 
Sclerosis  of  nerve-centres,  ii,  468  ;  treat.,  ii, 

477 
Scorbutus,  1,285;  anat.  ohar.,  i,  286  ;  symp., 

i.  287;  diag;,  i,  288;  treat.,  i,  288 
Scrivener's  palsy,  ii,  482 
Scrofulosis,  i.  305 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  i,  311 

diseases  of  the  glands,  ii,  330 
of  the  intestines,  ii,  17V 
Scurvy,  i,  285 
Sea-sickness,  ii,  126 
Seatworm,  ii,  190 

Sebaceous  ginnds,  diseases  of,  ii.  515 
Seborrhoea.  ii,  515 
Secondary  fever,  i,  97 
Semeiology,  i.  18,  28 
Senfory  paralysis,  ii,  366 
Septic  fever,  i,  101 
Septicaemia,  ii,  92 
Sequelfe.  i,  29 
Serous  inflammations,  i,  70 
Serum,  i.  66 
Shaking  palsy,  ii,  485 
Sick-headache,  ii.  390 
Simple  erysipelas,  i,  197 
Skin,  diseases  of  the.  ii,  486 

diathetic  dis^eoses  of,  ii,  505 
hypertrophies  and  atrophies  of,  ii,  507 
Inflammation  of.  i.  69 
inflammatory  dif«ea.«es  of.    ii,  488  ;    bul- 
lous, ii,  495  ;  catarrhal,  ii,  492  ;  erylhe- 
matoQs,  ii,  488  ;  papular,  ii,  500  ;  pus- 
tular, ii,  499  ;  squamous,  ii,  503 
new  formations  of,  ii,  509 
pigmentary  changes  of,  ii.  511 
parasitic  diseases  of.  ii,  511 
Sleep,  disorders  of,  ii,  351 
Small-pox.  i,  175  ;  anat.  char.,  i.  176  ;  symp., 
i,    178;    eruption,   i,    178;    secondary 
fever,  i,  180;  varieties,  i,  180;   inocu- 
lated,  i,    182;    after    vaccination,    i, 
182;  comp.  and  seq.,  i,  183;  prog.,  i, 
183;  treat.,  i,  184 
diagnosis  of.  i,  259,  261 
Soft  cancer,  i,  315 

Softening  of  the  brain,  acute,  ii,  446  ;  chronic, 
ii.  454 
of  spinal  cord,  ii,  465 
of  tissue  of  heart,  ii.  63 
Somnambulism,  soraniloquism,  ii,  352 
Somnolence,  ii,  351 

Sore  throat,  relaxed,  i,  344  ;  hospital,  i.  345; 
sloughing,  i.  349  ;  granular,  i,  352  ;  fullio- 
nlar,  i,  352 
Sounds  of  the  heart,  ii,  12 
Spantemia,  ii,  89 
Spasm  of  the  glottis,  i,  413 
of  cesophsigus.  i,  356 
of  the  stomach,  ii,  125 
Spasmodic  asthma,  i,  456 

croup,  i.  413 
Spasms,  ii,  354 


Specific  fevers,  acute,  i,  97 

diseases,  i,  20 ;   diagnosis  of,  i,  254 
Sphygmograph,   description   of    the,   ii,    22 ; 

uses,  ii,  25 
Sphygmographic  tracings,  ii,  22,  23 
Spinal  oord  and  membranes,  diseases    of,  ii, 
461  ;  diag.,  ii,  466  ;  treat,  of,  ii,  4<)7 

adventitious  growths  in,  ii,  466 

congestion,  ii.  465 

haemorrhage,  ii.  466 

meningitis,  acute,  ii,  461 
chronic,  ii.  462 

paralysis,  ii,  440,  482 

sclerosis,  ii,  473 

softening,  ii,  465 
Spleen,  diseases  of  the.  ii.  249  ;  general  ding., 
prog.,  and  treat.,  ii,  253 

congestion  of,  ii,  249 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  250 

rare  morbid  conditions  of,  ii,  252 
Splenic  cachexia,  ii,  247 

tumor,  ii,  248 
Splenification  of  lung,  i,  430 
Splenitis,  ii,  249 
Sporadic  cholera,  i,  224 

diseases,  i,  121  * 
Sputa,  i.  362 

Squamous  inflammations  of  skin,  ii,  502 
Stifi'neck.  i,  272 
Stigmata,  i,  55 
Stomach,  ciincer  of,  ii,  144 

chronic  dijieases  of,  ii,  139 

dilatation  of,  ii,  146 

and  inteiilines,   diseases  of  the,  clinical 
characters,  ii,  121 

inflammation  of,  acute,  ii,   27;    chronic, 
ii.  140 

spasm  or  cramp  of,  ii,  125 

ulcer  of,  ii,  141 
Stomatitis,  i.  333;  treat.,  i,  337 
Stricture  of oe^ophngus,  i,  357 
Strumous  diathesis,  i,  311 
Stupor,  ii.  348 

Subcuticular  mottling,  i,  137 
SuccufMon,   i,  369.  391 
Sudamina,  ii,  514 
Sufi'ocative  breast-pang,  ii,  26 
Sugar,  tests  for.  ii,  26($ 
Summer  diarrhoea,  i,  224 
Sunstroke,  ii.  423 
Suppuration,  i,  67 

of  gall-bladder,  ii,  234 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  liver,  ii,  213 
of  kidney,  ii,  291 

nephritis,  ii,  291 

phlebitis,  ii,  97 

pyle-phlebitis,  ii,  213 
Suprarenal  capsules,  diseases  of.  ii,  258 
Sweat-glands,  diseases  of,  ii,  514 
Sycosis,  ii,  516 
Symptomatology,  i,  18,  28 
Symptomatic  fever,  i,  97 

parotitis,  i.  340 
Symptoms,  mode  of  examination  for.  i,  34 
Syncope,  i,  30  ;  ii,  29;  treat.,  ii,  31 
Synocba.  i,  132  :  diagnosis  of,  i,  256 
Syphilides,  ii,  505 
Syphilis,  acquired,  skin  eruptions  in,  ii,  505 

congenital,  i.  302 

constitutional,    i,    299;    diag.,    i,    303; 
treat.,  i,  304 
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Syphilis,  hereditary,  i,  302 

inooalated,  i,  2V9 
Syphilitic  acne,  ii,  507 

disease  oflangs,  i,  489;  of  liver,  ii,  233; 
of  brain,  ii,  456:  of  fpleen,  ii,  242 

skin  eruptions,  ii,  506 
Systemic  veins,  thrombosis  in  the,  ii,  97 


Tabes  dorsalis,  ii,  470 

merenterica,  ii.  3:^0 
Tficnia,  E^^yptica,  ii,  190 

elliptica,  ii,  190 

flavo-punotnta,  ii,  190 
/       medio  canellata,  ii,  192 

nana,  ii.  190 

solium,  ii.  191,  192 
Tapeworms,  ii,  190,  192 
Temperaments,  i,  22 
Temperature,  i.  128 
Tenesmas,  ii,  123 
Tertian  ague,  1,  250 
Tetanus,  ii.  413 
Therapeutics,  1,  18,  39 
Therapeutic  treatment,  i,  39 
Thermometer,  mode  of  use,  etc.,  i,  127 
Thoracic  aneurisim,    ii,    80  :    ^ymp.,    ii,    81  ; 
phys.  signs,  ii.  82  ;  diag.,  ii,  83  ;  treat,  ii, 
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Thorax,  divisions  of,  i,  366 

Threndworm,  ii,  196 

Thrill,  ii,  11 

Throat,  diseases  of,  i,  342 ;  chronic,  i,  351 

ulceration  of,  i,  349 
Thrombosis,  ii.  94 

arterial,  ii.  98 

cardiac,  ii,  95 

cerebral,  ii,  444 

in  the  pulmonary  artery,  ii,  96 

in  the  systemic  viens,  ii,  97 
Thrash,  i,  335 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of  the,  ii,  333 
Tic  douloureux,  ii,  371 
Tinea,  ii,  511 
Tongue,  characters  of,  ii,  123 

diseases  of,  i,  332 

paralysis  of,  ii,  363 

parenchymatous  inflammation  uf,  i,  338 

ulcers  of.  i,  340 
Tonsillitis,  acute,  i,  345  ;  treat.,  i,  347 
Tonsils,  chronic  enlargement  of.  i,  352 
Tormina,  ii,  172 
Torsion,  ii,  183 
Torticollis,  i,  272 
Trachea,    affections   of,  i,  400;    exam,   of,  i, 

362 
Tracheal  catarrh,  i,  403 

sounds,  i,  377,  381 
Tracheitis,  i,  400 
Trance,  ii,  408 

Traumatic  beemorrhage,  i,  55 
Treatment,  i,  18.  39;  therapeutic,  i,  39 
Trichinosis,  ii,  200 
Trichina  spiralis,  ii.  200 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  ii.  196 
Tricuspid  murmurs,  ii,  17 

obstruction,  ii,  52 

regurgitation,  ii,  51 
Trooar,  use  of  the,  i.  370 
Tropical  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  213 


Tubal  nephritis,  acute,  ii,  295 

chronic,  ii,  303 
Tubercle,  i.  302 

of  the  brain,  ii,  455 
of  the  intestines,  ii,  179 
of  the  kidney,  ii,  313 
of  liver,  ii.  234 
of  lungs.     Sr0  Phthisis 
of  peritoneum,  ii,  114 
of  spleen,  ii,  253 
Tubercular  diseases  of  the  glands,  ii,  3.^0 
diathesis,  i,  311 
meningitis,  ii.  427 
phthisis,  i,  467 

ulceration  of  the  intestines,  ii,  179 
Tuberculosis,  i,  305  ;  path.,  i,  309  ;  symp.,  i, 
311  ;  diag.,  i.  3^^  ;  treat.,  i,  314 
acute  forms  of.  i,  312 
of  liver,  ii,  234 
Tubular  breathing,  i,  384 
Tussive  fremitus,  i,  377;  resonanor,  i,  369, 

379,  390 
Tylosis,  ii,  507 
Tympanitic  sound.  I,  377 
Typhlitis,  ii.  163 

Typhoid  fever,  i,  142  ;  predisposing  causes,  i. 
144;  anat.  char.,  i,  144;  stages,  i.  146: 
symp.,  i,  148;  varieties,  i,  151  ;  eomp 
and  seq..  i,  152 ;  duration  and  term,  i. 
152;  prog.,  i,  153;   treat.,  i,  153 
diagnosis  of,  i.  258,  260 
type  of  fever,  i,  100 
Typhus   fever,  i.   133;    anat.   char.,  i.   134: 
symp..  i,    135;    varieties,   i.   13V; 
sequelae,  i,   139  ;    term  and  dura- 
tion, i.  139;  treat.,  i,  140 
diagnosis  of,  i,  258,  260 


Ulceration,  i,  68 

Ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  i,  340 

of  the  larynx,  i.  400 

of  the  oesophagus,  i.  357 

of  the  stomach,  ii,  141 

of  the  throat,  i,  349 

tfyphoid,  i.  146 

intestinal,  ii,  176 
Ulcerative  stomatitis,  i,  334 
Unilateral  paralysis,  ii,  358 
Uremia,  H.  287 
Urinary  calculus,  ii,  315;  varieties,  ii.  3:6 

deposits,  ii,  274 

organs,  disease  of  the,  ti,  263 
Urine,  abnormal  conditions  of,  ii,  282 

chylous,  ii,  284 

examination  of,  if,  265 

tests  for,  ii,  266 
Urticaria,  ii,  490 


Vaccination,  Vaccinia,  i,  187 

Vaouolation,  i,  318 

Valves  and  orifices  of  heart,  affections  of,  ii, 

45 
Valvulitis,  ii.  42 

Varicella,  i,  192;  diag..  i,  259,  291 
Varicelloid,  i,   182 
Variola.     Sw  Small-pox 
Varioloid,  i,  182 
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Veios.  clinionl   phenomena,    oonneoted   with 
the,  ii,  7 

exam.  of.  ii,  25 
Venesection  in  inflammation,  i,  75 
Venous  bypersmia,  i,  43 

murmurs,  ii.  8,  26 
Verruca,  ii,  507 
Vertige  epileptique,  ii,  39.3 
Vertigo,  ii,  345 
Vesical  catarrh,  ii,  321 
Vesicular  breathing,  i,  381 

emphysema,  i,  448 
Vibices,  i,  55 
Villous  cancer,  i,  316 
Virus,  i,  116 
Vitiligoidea,  ii.  516 
Vocal  fremitus,    i.  377 ;    resonance,    i,    :!n9, 

388 
Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of  muscles  of,  i,  41 5 
Volvulus,  ii,  183,  184 
Vomiting,  ii,  125 ;  treat.,  ii.  128 

of  blood,  ii,  122 


Wart,  ii.  507 
Wart  pock,  i,  182 
Wasting  palsy,  ii,  478 
Waterbrash,  ii,  122 
Water  canker,  i,  335 


Wuzy  disease,  i,  92 
Waxy  lirer.  ii.  221 
Whip-worm,  ii.  190 
White  leg,  ii,  98 

mouth,  i,  '  35 
Whooping-cough,  i,  210;  diag.,  i,  261 
Worms,  intestinal,  ii,  190 
Writer's  cramp,  ii,  482 
Wry  neck,  i   472 


Xiinthelasma,  ii,  516 
Xanthelasmoidea,  ii.  516 
Xiinthopsy,  ii,  208 
Xeroderma,  ii,  507 


Yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  acute,  ii.  218 
Yellow   fever,    i,  238;    anat.    char.,  i,    239; 

symp  ,  i,   240;  ?ar.,  i.  241;  treat.,  i, 

242 

ding.,  i,  562 
tubercle,  i,  305 


Zoan  or  Zoster,  ii,  496 

Zyme,  i,  116 

Zymotic  diseases,  i,  121 
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BASHAM  ON  DROPSY.  AND  -ITS  CONNECTION  WITH 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  HEART,  LUNGS,  AND  LIVER. 
With  Sixteen  Plates.     Third  Edition.     Octavo  $4-5^ 

BARTH  AND  ROGERS  MANUAL  OF  AUSCULTATION 
AND  PERCUSSION.     From  the  Sixth  French  Edition  $1.00 

BRADLEY'S  MANUAL  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY.     Sixty  Illustrations.     Third  Edition   .      ^2.00 


-•o*- 


BERNAY'S  (albert  j.),  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

NOTES   FOR   STUDENTS  IN    CHEMISTRY.     Compiled  from 
P'owne's  and  other  Manuals.     The  Sixth  Edition.     Cloth        .     ^1.25 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE    STUDENTS    GUIDE    TO    MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

With  Illustrations.     Preparing. 


BEALE  (LIONEL  s.),  M.D. 

DISEASE  GERMS:  AND  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES CAUSED  BY  THEM. 

Part     L— SUPPOSED  NATURE  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 
Part    II.  —  REAL  NATURE  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 
Part  III.— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  Twenty-eight  full-page  Plates, 
containing  117  Illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.  Demy  Octavo. 
Price ^4.00 

This  new  edition,  besides  including  the  contents  revised  and  enlarged  of  the  two  former 
editions  published  by  Dr.  Beale  on  Disease  Germs,  has  an  entirely  new  part  added  on  "The 
Destruction  of  Disease  Crerms." 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

BIOPLASM.  A  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  Life,  or  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Physiology  and  Medicine,  for  Students.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.     Price ^2.25 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  Text-Book  for  Students  of  Ph^iolog^,  explaining  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  most  important  changes  which  are  characteristic  ot  audf  peculiar  to  liviog 
beings. 

PROTOPLASM,  OR  MATTER  AND  LIFE.    Third  Edition,  very 

much   Enlarged.     Neariy  350  pages.     Sixteen   Colored   Plates.     One 
volume.     Price      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     $3.00 

Part  I.  DISSENTIENT.      Part  II.  DEMONSTRATIVE.     Part  III.  SUGGESTIVE. 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.  Fourth  Edition, 
containing  400  Illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.  Octavo.   Price 

This  work  is  a  complete  manual  of  microscopical  manipulation,  and  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  many  new  processes  of  investigation,  with  directions  for  examining  objects  under  toe 
highest  powers,  and  for  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects. 

ON  KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  AND  CAL- 
CULOUS DISORDERS.  Including  the  Symptoms,  biagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseases.  With  full  Directions  for  the  Chemical 
and  Microscopical  Analysis  of  the  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease.  The 
Third  Edition.  Seventy  Plates,  415  figures,  copied  from  Nature. 
Octavo.     Price |io.oo 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PRACTICAL  MEDL 
CINE.  For  Students  and  Practitioners,  with  full  directions  for  exam- 
ining the  various  secretions,  &c.,  in  the  Microscope.  Fourth  Edition. 
500  Illustrations.     Octavo.      Much  enlarged.     Price       .         .     ^7.50 

BLOXAM  (c.  L,), 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  With  Experi- 
ments and  a  Comparison  of  Equivalent  and  Molecular  Formulae.  With 
276  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third  London  Edition,  revised.  Octavo. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather, $500 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

LABORATORY  TEACHING;  OR  PROGRESSIVE  EXER- 
CISES IN  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Eighty-nine  Engravings.     Crown  Octavo.     Price   .         .         .     |i.7S 
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BENNETT  (j.  henry).  M.  D. 

NUTRITION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  A  Contribution 
to  Hygiene  and  to  Clinical  Medicine.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Octavo.     Cloth.     Price I2.50 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 
THE  TREATMENT  OF   PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION   BY 
HYGIENE,  CLIMATE,  AND  MEDICINE.     With  an  Appendix  on 
the  Sanitaria  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and  the  Balearic  Isl- 
ands.    The  Third  Edition,  much  Enlarged.     Octavo.     Price    .  J 2. 50 

BUCKNILL  (JOHN  CHARLES),  M.D.,  &  TUKE  (daniel  h.),M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE:  containing  the 
Lunacy  Laws,  the  Nosology,  (Etiology,  Statistics,  Description,  Diagno- 
sis, Pathology  (including  Morbid  Histology),  and  Treatment  of  Insanity. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  Twelve  Lithographic  Plates,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  .         .         .         .     $8.00 

Tbb  edition  will  contain  a  number  of  paj^es  of  additional  matter,  and,  in  consequence  of 
recent  advances  in  Psychological  Medicine,  several  chapters  will  be  rewritten,  bringing  the 
Claasificaiion,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity  up  to  the  present  time. 

BURNETT  (CHARLES  h.),  M.  D., 

Aurist  to  {ha  Presbyterian  Hospital,  &C. 

HEARING,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  (Vol.  I.,  American  Health 
Primers.)     With  Illustrations.     Cloth.     Price      .         .         .         §0.50 

BIDDLE  "(JOHN  B.),  M.  D., 

Profi»ssor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  &o. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  FOR  THE  USE' OF  STUDENTS.  With 
Illustrations.      Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price     ^4.00 

This  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Professor  Biddle's  work  has  incorporated  in 
it  all  the  improvements  as  adopted  by  the  New  I'nited  States  Pharmac<»|>(Dia  just  issued.  It 
is  designed  to  ])resent  the  leaainj;  facts  and  principles  usual  1;^  comprisetl  under  this  head  as 
set  forth  by  the  standard  authorities,  and  to  nil  a  vacuum  which  seems  to  exi.^t  in  the  want 
of  an  elementary  work  on  the  subject.  The  larcrer  works  usuallv  recommendwl  as  text-lxKiks 
in  our  Medical  schools  are  too  voluminous  for  convenient  use.  ^hia  will  be  found  to  (contain, 
in  a  conden8e<l  furni,  all  that  is  most  valuable,  and  will  supply  students  with  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medloa  as  delivered -at  Uie  various  Medical  schools  in 
the  United  btates.  __ 

BALFOUR  (g.  w.),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh  |  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  &Ci 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
AORTA.     With  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price      .  .     J4.00 

BYFORD  (\v~h!)7a.  M.,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  &c. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Applied  to  the 
Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to  Women.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Octavo.     Price 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  AND  DISPLACEMENT 

OF  THE  UNIMPREGNATED  UTERUS.     A  New,  Enlarged,  and 

Thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  with  NumeroiLs  II lustrations.   8vo.    I2.50 

Dr.  Byford  writes  the  exact  present  state  of  medical  knowIe<J;^  od  the  snbiects  presented; 
and  does  this  so  clearly,  so  concisely,  so  tmthfully,  and  so  completely^  that  nis  book  on  the 
uterus  will  always  meet  the  approval  of  the  profession,  and  he  everywhere  regarded  as  a 
popular  standard  work.  —  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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BLACK  (d.  Campbell),  M.  D., 

L.  R.  C.  $.  Edinburgh,  lember  of  the  Genwil  Council  of  tho  Untvonlty  of  Glasgor-,  &c.,  4e. 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  RENAL,  URINARY. 

and  Reproductive  Organs,  with  a  General  View  of  Urinary  Pathology. 

Price I2.00 

The  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  easy,  and  agreeable,  ...  his  work  is  a  Talaable  eontri- 
button  to  medical  science,  and  being  penned  in  that  disposition  of  unprejudiced  philooophicii) 
inquiry  which  should  always  guide  a  true  physician,  admirably  embodies  tibe  spirit  of  ia 
opening  quotation  from  Professor  Huxley.— PAt/cufa.  Med.  TimcB, 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LECTURES  ON   BRIGHTS   DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow.     With  20  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood.     One  volume,  octavo,  in  Cloth.     Price     .     I1.50 


■«•»■ 


BENTLEY  and  TRIMEN'S 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS.  A  New  Illustrated  Work,  now  Publish- 
ing  in  Monthly  Parts.  Thirty-seven  Parts  now  ready.  Eight  Colored 
Plates  in  each  Part.     Price,  each, $2.00 

This  work  includes  full  botanical  descriptions,  and  an  aooonnt  of  the  properties  and  uses 
of  theprincipal  plants  employed  in  medicine,  especial  attention  being  naid  to  thfwe  which 
are  officinal  in  tne  British  and  United  States  Pliarinacoponas.  The  plants  which  supply 
food  and  substances  required  by  the  sick  and  oonvalesoent  will  be  also  included.  Each  spe- 
des  will  be  illustrated  by  a  colored  plate  drawn  firom  nature. 

BEASLEY  (henry). 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS.  Containing  over  3000 
Prescriptions,  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  Eminent  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons — English,  French,  and  American ;  comprising  also 
a  Compendious  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Lists  of  the  Doses  of  all 
Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases  and 
their  Remedies.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price    I2.25 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY:  A  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.     Tenth  Revised  Edition.     Price       •     ^2.25 

THE  DRUGGISTS  GENERAL  RECEIPT  BOOK  and  VETERI- 
NARY FORMULARY.    Eighth  Edition.     Just  Ready.     Price,  J2.25 

BIRCH  (s.  B.),  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  Colleg '  of  Phyi telam.  liCi 

CONSTIPATED  BOWELS ;  the  Various  Causes  and  the  Different 
,         Means  of  Cure.     Third  Edition.     Price         .         .         .         .     |i.oo 

BRAUNE— BELLAMY. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY.  After  Plane 
Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies,  containing  Thirty-four  Full-page  Photo- 
graphic Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  on  Wood.  By  Wilhelm 
Braune,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Edward  Bellamy,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery 
at,  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London.  A  laige  quarto  voluine. 
Price  in  cloth,  jf  1 2. 00;  half  morocco, |f>4*<^ 
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COHEN  (i.  sous),  M.  D. 

Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest  in  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

ON  INHALATION.  ITS  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PRACTICE 
Including  a  Description  of  the  Apparatus  employed,  &c.  With  Cases 
and  Illustrations.     A  New  Enlarged  Edition.     Price       .         .     f  2.50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

CROUP.     In  its  Relations  to  Tracheotomy.     Price         .        .    ^i.oc 

CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  In  the  University. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  from  its  Foundation  in  1765: 
with  Sketches  of  Deceased  Professors,  &c.      ....     ^2.00 

CHARTERIS  (mathew).  M.  D., 

Member  of  Hospital  Staff  and  Professor  in  University  of  Glasgow. 

STUDENTS'  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.    With  Microscopic  and  other  Illustrations.     Price        .     J 2.00 

This  book  farms  one  volume  of  the  Students'  Guide  Series,  or  Text-Books,  now  in  course 
of  publication. 

CARPENTER  (w.  b.),  M.D..  F.R.S. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  The  Fifth 
London  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  more  than  500  Illustra- 
tions         .      IS-oo 

CORR  (l.  H.),  M.D. 

OBSTETRIC  CATECHISM,  or  Obstetrics  reduced  to  Questions 
and  Answers.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Price        .  £2.00 

CHAVASSE  (p.  henry),  F.R.C.S., 

Author  of  Advice  to  t  Wifoi  Advice  to  a  Mother,  4c. 

APHORISMS  ON  THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  AND  TRAIN- 
ING OF  A  CHILD,  and  on  various  other  subjects  relating  to  Health 
and  Happiness.     Addressed  to  Parents.     Price         .  ^i.oo 

Dr.  Chavasse's  works  hare  been  veiy  favorably  received  and  had  a  large  circulation,  the 
value  of  his  advice  to  WIVES  and  MOTHERS  naving  thus  been  very  generally  recognized. 
This  book  is  a  sequel  or  companion  to  them,  and  it  wilibe  found  both  v^uable  and  important 
to  ail  who  have  the  care  of  families,  and  who  want  to  bring  up  their  children  to  become  useful 
men  and  women.    It  is  tall  of  fresh  thoughts  and  gracenil  illustrations. 


-•o«- 


CLARKE  (w.fairlie),  M.D., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

CLARKE'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
With  Lithographic  and  Wood-cut  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  j;4.5o 

It  contains  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Tongue,  Imfvnrtance  of  its  Minute  Exam- 
ination, Its  Congenital  Defects,  Atrophy,  iFIypertrophy,  Parasitic  Diseases,  Inflaniinatioii, 
Syphilis  and  its  effects,  Various  Tumors  to  which  it  is  subject,  Aocidents,  Injuries,  &c.,  Ae.  • 

COOPER  (s.). 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  AND  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF  SURGICAL  SCIENCE.  New  Edition,  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  By  Samuel  A.  Lane,  F.R.C.S.,  assisted  by 
other  eminent  Surgeons.    In  two  vols. ,  of  over  looo  pages  each.    |  r  a. oo 


la 

CLAY  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  4c. 

THE  COMPLETE  HAND-BOOK  OF  OBSTETRIC  SURGERY, 

or,  Short  Rules  of  Practice  in  Every  Emergency,  from  the  Simplest  to 
the  most  Formidable  Operations  in  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  First 
American  from  the  Third  London  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    In  one  volume.  J2.00 

CHAMBERS  (thomas  k.),  M.  D., 

LECTURES,  CHIEFLY  CLINICAL.  Illustrative  of  a  Restorative 
System  of  Medicine. 

CORM ACK  (sir  john  rose),  K.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  M.  D. 

Edinburgh  and  Paris,  Fellow  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Hertford  British  Hcspital,  Paris,  4c 

CLINICAL  STUDIES,  Illustrated  by  Cases  observed  in  Hospital  and 
Private  Practice.    With  Illustrative  Plates.    2  Volumes.    Octavo.     I5.&0 

COBBOLD  (t.  spencer),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

PARASITES:  A  Treatise  on  the  Entozoa  of  Man  and  Animals; 
including  some  Account  of  the  Ectozoa.  •  With  85  Engravings.  Oc- 
tavo.    Price J5.00 

CLEAVELAr^7c.  h.),  M.D., 

■ember  of  the  American  Medical  Atsodttion,  die. 

A  PRONOUNCING  MEDICAL  LEXICON.    Containing  the  Cor- 

rect  Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the 

Collateral  Sciences.    ^Improved  Edition,  Cloth,    ^^i.oo;  Tucks,   I1.25 

This  work  is  not  onl^  a  Lexicon  of  ail  the  words  in  common  use  in  Medicine,  but  it  is 
also  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  a  feature  of  great  value  to  Medical  Students.  To  Uie  Dis- 
penser it  will  prove  an  excellent  aid,  and  also  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Student.  It  has  received 
strong  commendation  both  from  the  Medical  I^ress  and  from  the  profession. 

COLES  (oakley),  D.D.S. 

Dental  Sui^geoa  to  the  Hospital  for  DIseasee  of  the  Throat,  4c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL   MECHANICS.    Containing  much 

information  of  a  Practical  Nature  for  Practitioners  and  Students. 

INCLUDING 
The  Preparation  of  the  Mouth  for  Artificial  Teeth,  on  Taking  Impreasions,  Various 
Modes  01  Applying  Heat  in  the  Laboratory,  Casting  in  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Metal, 
Precious  Metals  used  in  Dentistry,  Making  Qold  Plates,  Various  Forms  of  Porcelain 
used  in  Mechanical  Dentistrp^,  Pivot  Teeth,  Choosing  and  Adjusting  Mineral  Teeth,  the 
Vulcanite  Base,  the  Celluloid  Base,  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  uie  Mouth,  Reoeipta 
for  Making  Gold  Plate  and  Solder,  etc.,  etc. 

With  140  Illustrations.     Price $2.00 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  CONGENITAL  AND 
ACQUIRED,  with  their  Mechanical  Treatment.  Second  Eklition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     Price,     . 

DOMVILLE  (EDWARD  J.),  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  HOSPITAL  NURSES  and  Others  engaged  in 
Attending  the  Sick.     j2mo.     Price Ji.oo 


IS 

CLARK  (f.  le  gros),  F.  R^  S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

OUTLINES  OF  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 
including  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Obscure  and  Urgent  Cases, 
and  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  some  Important  Structures  and  Regions. 
Assisted  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Resident  Assistant-Surgeon 
of,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  ....     ^2.00 


■•o^ 


COTTLE  (e.  w^'ndham),  M.  A.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 

THE  HAIR  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Partly  from  Notes 
by  the  late  George  Nayler,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  &c.     i8mo.     Cloth.     Price        .         .         I0.75 


-•o*- 


CURLING  (t.  b.),  F.  R.  S., 

Consulting  Surgoon  to  the  London  Hospitali  die. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
TESTIS  AND  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD  AND  SCROTUM. 
Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Octavo.     Price.         .     $5.50 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTtJM.  With 
Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Octavo.  Cloth. 
Price $2.75 


-•o»- 


CAZEAUX  (p.).  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  tho  Faculty  of  Modlcinoi  Parisi  otc. 

A  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY, 

including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Parturition.     Translated  from 

the  Seventh  French  Edition,  Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged,  and  Improved, 

by  S.  Tarnier,  Clinical  Chief  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Paris,  etc., 

with  numerous  Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations.     Price,  in  Cloth, 

$6.00;  in  Leather         ........      ^7.00 

M.  Caseauz's  Great  Work  on  Obstetrict  has  beoonM  daaaioal  in  iti  chancier,  and  almoai 
an  Encyclopaedia  in  its  fulness.  Written  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine,  its 
teachings  are  plain  and  explicit,  presenting  a  condense  summary  of  the  leadiuji^  principles 
established  by  the  masters  of  the  obstetric  art,  and  such  clear,  practical  directions  fur  the 
management  of  the  pregnant^  parturient,  and  puerperal  states,  as  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  most  authoritative  practitioners,  and  oonfirmed  07  the  author's  own  experience. 

DOBELL  (HORACE).  M.D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

WINTER  COUGH  (CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  EMPHYSEMA, 
ASTHMA).  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest.  The  Third  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Colored  Plates.  Octavo. 
Price     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     I3-50 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  LOSS  OF  WEIGHT.  BLOOD-SPITTING,  AND  LUNG 
DISEASE.  With  a  Colored  Frontispiece  of  the  Lung,  a  Tabular  Map, 
&c.,  &c.     Octavo.     Cloth.     Price IS-^S 
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DIXON  (JAMES),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Surgeon  to  the  Royai  London  OphtNi'mic  Hospttal,  &c 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYE,  with  an  Outline  of  their  Medical  and  Operative  Treatment, 

with  Test  Types  and  Illustrations.     Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised, 

and  a  great  portion  Rewritten.     Price jt2.oo 

Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  essentially  a  practical  one.  written  by  an  obserTant  author,  who  brinu> 
to  his  special  subject  a  sound  knowledge  of  general  Medioine  and  Surgery.— i^oMin  i^wtturl^ 

DILLNBERGER  (dr.  emil). 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN'S  DISEASES,  according  to  the  Vienna  Medical  School 
Part  I.  The  Diseases  of  Women.  Part  II.  The  Diseases  of  Children 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  P.  Nicol,  M.  D 
Price J1.50 

Many  practitioners  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  little  manual,  which  gives  a  large  unuv* 
of  practical  hints  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  wliich  probably  make  up  tiie  larger  naif  oi 
every-day  practice.  The  translation  is  well  made,  and  explanations  of  reference  to  German 
medicinal  preparations  are  given  with  proper  fulness.  —  Tne  Practitioner, 

DUNGLISON  (RICHARD  j.),  M.  D. 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  REFERENCE  BOOK.  Containing 
Therapeutic  and  Practical  Hints,  Dietetic  Rules  and  Precepts,  and 
other  General  Information  Useful  to  the  Physician,  Pharmacist,  and 
Student.     Octavo.     Cloth.      Price t3S<^ 

DUCHENNE  (dr.  g.  b.). 

LOCALIZED  ELECTRIZATION  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  Translated  by  Her 
BERT  TiBBiTS,  M.D.     With  Ninety-two  Illustrations.     Price     .     $300 

Duchenne's  great  work  is  not  only  a  well-nigh  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  medical  uses  of 
Electricity,  but  it  is  also  an  elaborate  ex|>osition  of  the  diflTerent  diseases  in  which  Electric- 
ity has  proved  to  be  of  value  as  a  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  agent. 

Part  II.,  illustrated  by  ohromo-Llthographs  and  numerous  wood-cuts,  ia  preparing. 

DURKEE  (SILAS),  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Matsachui etts  Medical  Sodsty,  4c. 

GONORRHOEA   AND    SYPHILIS.     The  Sixth  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged,  with  Portraits  and  Eight  Colored  Illustrations.     Octavo. 

Price     ...........     $3.50 

Dr.  Durkee's  work  impresses  the  reader  in  favor  of  the  author  by^  its  peneral  tone,  the 
thornii'jrh  honesty  everywhere  evinced,  the  skill  with  which  the  book  is  arranjretl,  the  man- 
ner ill  whicli  the  facts  arc  cited,  the  clever  way  in  which  the  author's  experience  is  brought 
ill,  the  lucidity  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  care  with  which  the  therapeutics  of  venereal  coui 
plaints  arc  treated.  —  Lancet, 

DRUITT  (ROBERT),  F.R.C.S. 

THE  SURGEON'S  VADE-MECUM.  A  Manual  of  Modern  Sur- 
gery. The  Eleventh  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  369  Illus- 
trations.     Price     ........         .     S5.00 
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DALBY  (w.  B.).  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospitalt 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 
EAR.  Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  Illustrations. 
Price $1.50 

We  cordially  reconiinen<l  this  admirable  volume  by  Mr.  Dalby  as  a  tnwtworthy  guide  in 
tlie  treatment  of  the  attVctions  of  the  ear.    The  book  is  mmierate  in  price,  beautifully  illuw 
trateil  by  woo<l  cuts,  and  got  up  in  the  best  style.  —  Glasgow  Medical  JoiiitiuL 

DAY  (WILLIAM  henry),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women  and  Childreni  &Ci 

HEADACHES.  THEIR  NAIURE.  CAUSES,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT.    Second  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth.     Price  .         .     J2.00 

DUNGLISON  (robley),  M.  D., 

Late  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Com- 
raencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by  his  son,  Richard 
J.  DuNGLisoN,  M.  D $2.50 


-•o^ 


ELLIS  (edward),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  die. 

A  PRACTICAL   MANUAL   OF   THE   DISEASES  OF  CHIL- 

DREN,  with  a  Formulary.      Third  Enlarged  Edition,  Revised  and 

Improved.     One  volume.    .  .         .  .         .         ^2.00 

The  AUTHOR,  in  is-suini?  this  new  edition  of  his  book,  says:  "I  have  very  carefully  revisec 
eaish  chapter,  adding  several  new  sections,  and  makini^;  considerable  additions  wiiere  tht- 
iubiects  fieenied  tr)  renuire  fuller  treatment,  without,  however,  sacrificing  coDoii»enen  01 
unduly  increasing  the  oulk  of  the  volume." 

FOTHERGILL  (j.  milner).  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chestt  &c. 

THE  HEART,  ITS  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 
including  the  Gouty  Heart.  Second  Edition,  Entirely  Rewritten  and 
Enlarged,  with  Two  Full-Page  Lithographic  Plates  and  Forty  other 
Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price $3-5o 

"Dr.  Fothcrjriir^  remarks  on  rest,  on  proper  blood  nutrition  in  Heart  Disease,  in  the 
treatment  of  Sequelae  of  it,  and  on  the  action  of  special  medicines,  all  indicate  that  in  study- 
ing  tlie  pathology  of  Heart  Disease,  he  has  earnestly  kept  in  view  the  beet  means  of  niitigat> 
ing  suffering  and  of  prolonging  life."  —  Lancet, 

FOX  (CORNELIUS  B.),  M.  D. 

SANITARY  EXAMINATIONS  of  Water,  Air,  and  Food.  94  En- 
gravings.    8vo.     Price J4.00 

FOX  (tilbury),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

Physician  to  the  Department  for  Skin  Diseases  in  University  College  Hospital. 

ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Colored 
Illustrations,  in  Monthly  Parts,  together  with  Descriptive  Text  and 
Notes  upon  Treatment ;  each  Part  containing  Four  Plates,  repruclucL-d  by 
Chromo-Lithography  from  the  work  of  Willan  &  Bateman,  or  taken  Irom 
Original  Sources.  Now  Complete  in  18  Parts.  Price,  per  Part,  $2.00  ; 
or  in  one  large  Folio  volume,  bound  in  cloth.     Price     .         .     I30.00 
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FENNER  (c.  s.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

VISION:  ITS  OPTICAL  DEFECTS,  and  the  Adaptation  of  Spec- 
tacles ;  embracing  Physical  Optics,  Physiological  Optics,  Errors  of  Re- 

j  fraction  and  Defects  of  Accommodation,  or  Optical  Defects  of  the  Eye. 
With  74  Illustrations.  Selections  from  the  Test  Types  of  Jaeger  and 
Snellen,  etc.     Octavo.     Price $3-5o 
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FOSTER  (BALTHAZAR),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Mediclns  in  Quoen's  Collegs. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Re 
vised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.  With  Engravings.  Octavo 
Price $3-00 

FRANKLAND  (e.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  CHEMISTRY,  being  the  substance  of  Six 
Lectures  to  Science  Teachers.  Reported,  with  the  Author's  sanction, 
by  G.  George  Chaloner,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.     With  Illustrations         .     I1.25 

FULTON  (j.),  M.  D., 

Profetior  of  Physiology,  Trinity  Medical  College,  Toronto. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price     $4-oo 

FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mediclnei  diCi  Bellevue  Hospital  Collie,  New  Yori. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  ON  CONTINUED  FEVER.  Based  on 
an  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Cases,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Management  of  Continued  Fever;  the  Identity  of  Typhus  and 
Typhoid  Fever;  Diagnosis,  &c.,  &c.     Octavo.     Price    .         .     $2.00 

GANT    (FREDERICK  J.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Assisted  by  Drs.  Morrell  Mackenzie,  BanMs,  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  other  Speciallstti 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Second 
Edition.  1700  Pages.  1000  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Price,  cloth,  J 11. 00; 
sheep $13.00 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER,  PROSTATE  GLAND.  AND 
URETHRA,  including  a  Practical  View  of  Urinary  Diseases,  Dej)osits, 
and  Calculi.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  New  Il- 
lustrations.    Now  Ready.     Price $35^ 

GODLEE  (r.  j.),  M.  D., 

Assistant-Surgeon  University  College  HospitaK 

AN  ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Illustrating  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,  in  a  Series  of  Dissections.  Accompanied  by 
References  and  an  Explanatory  Text.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  or 
Thirteen  Bi-monthly  Part.<,  Folio  Size,  each  Part  containing  Four  large 
Colored  Plates,  or  Eight  Figures.  Seven  Parts  Now  Ready.  Price  per 
Part $2.50 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  v.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  tho  Jeferson  Medical  College,  Phlladelphiai  etOt 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  a  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.   Octavo.    ^3.50- 

GREENHOW  (e.  headlam).  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colfegj  of  Physicians,  etc. 

ON  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS.  Especially  as  Connected  with  Gout. 
Emphysema,  aiid  Diseases  of  the  Heart.     Price      .         .         .     $i.:50 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Cases  and  5 
full  page  Colored  Engravings.     Price $3. 00 

GOWERS  (w.  R.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C  P., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  In  University  College. 

A  MANUAL  AND  ATLAS  OF  MEDICAL  OPHTHALMO- 
SCOPY. With  16  Colored,  Autotype,  and  Lithographic  Plates,  and 
26  Woodcuts,  comprising  112  original  Illustrations  of  the  Changes  in 
the  Eye  in  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Kidneys,  etc.     Octavo.  .     .     $6.oa 

GALLABIN,  (alfred  lewis),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  Guy's  Hospital,  &c. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.      Cloth.     Price  J2.00 

HIGGINS  (cHAkLEs),  F.  R.  C  S., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Guy's  Hospital,  &c 

HINTS  ON  OPHTHALMIC  OUT-PATIENT  PRACTICE.  Sec- 
ond Edition.     i6mo.    Cloth.     Price         ....         60  ct* 

hunter' (CHARLES). 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
struction  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures,  with  Formulae, 
Receipts,  &c.     100  Illustrations.     Price  ....     12:25 

HEATH  (CHRISTOPHER),  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  to  University  Colege  Hospital  and  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Univers  ty  College. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  Elegantly  Illustrated  by  20  Large  Col- 
ored Plates,  Imperial  Quarto  Size,  each  Plate  containing  several  Fig- 
ures, drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  L6vcill<5,  of  Paris,  and  Colored  by  hand 
under  his  direction.  Complete  in  Five  Quarterly  Parts.  Price,  per  Part, 
$2  50  ;  or  in  one  volume,  handsomely  bound  m  cloth.    Price     $1400 

HEWITT  (graiiy),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Brit'sh  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChMdren.  &e. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy. 
Founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  School.  The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
new  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  in  Cloth        .         .         •         ^4.00 

"        Leather    .        .         .  5.00 

ThiB  new  edition  of  Br.  Hewitt's  book  has  been  Bomnchmodif.ed,  that  it  may  be  considered 
sabstaotially  a  new  book ;  very  much  of  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  the  whole 
work  has  been  rearranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  most  decided  improvement  over 
previous  editions.  Dr.  Hewitt  is  the  leading  clinical  teacher  on  Diseases  of  Women  in  London, 
and  the  characteristic  attention  paid  to  Diagnosis  by  him  has  given  his  work  great  popularity. 
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HILLIER  (THOMAS),  M.  D.. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  4c 

A  CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
Octavo.     Price      .........     $2.00 

HANDY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY  and  Guide  to  Dissec- 
tions  for  the  Use  of  Students.     312  Illustrations.     Octavo       .     $3.00 


-•o^ 


H OLDEN  (luther),  F.R.C.S. 

HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY,  comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones 
with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles,  &c.  Wiih 
numerous  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition,  carefully  Revised.    Price,  $5.50 

HOLDEN'S  MANUAL  OF  DISSECTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.     Fourth  London  Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Price 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price     .         .         .         .         .         .         $1.00 

HARRIS  (cHAPiN  A.),  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Late  President  of  and  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Sur^ry  in  the  Baltimore  CoI!«?ei  kc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY.  Tenth 
Revised  Edition.  In  great  part  rewriit<;n,  rearranged,  and  wiih  many 
new  and  important  Illustrations.  Including — i.  Dental  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  2.  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  3.  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 4.  Dental  Mechanic  s.  E<litcd  by  P.  H.  Austen,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dental  Science  and  Mechanism  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  including  many  new 
ones  made  especially  for  this  edition.  Royal  octavo.  Price,  in  cloth, 
J6.50;  in  leather $7.50 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  in  all  its  pads —  more 
so  than  any  previous  editit>n.  So  threat  have  been  the  advances  in  many  brauches  of  dentiMrv, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  rewrite  the  articles  or  subjects,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the 
most  ellicient  manner  by  Profev-;  >r  AustAin,  for  many  years  an  associate  and  friend  of  Ih. 
Harris,  assiste*!  by  Professor  (iori^as  and  Thomas  IS.  J-»atimer,  M.  D.  The  publisheni  feel 
assured  that  it  will  now  be  ftmnd  the  most  complete  text-book  for  the  student  and  guide  for 
the  practitioner  in  the  English  language. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY,  DENTAL 
SURGERY,  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Fourth  Edition, 
Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.  D., 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College,  &( .,  Sec. 
Royal  octavo.     Price,  in  cloth,  I6.50;  in  leather  .         .         $7- 50 

Tlic  many  advances  in  Dental  Science  rendered  it  necessary  that  this  edition  frbould  U' 
thoroughly  revistnl,  which  has  been  done  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Pn»fe*isur  Gorgas, 
Dr.  Harris's  successor  in  tiie  Baltimore  Dental  College,  he  having  addeil'nearly  throe  thou- 
siuil  new  words,  beside^  inakini,'  many  additions  and  corrections.  The  do^es  of  the  im>rr 
jirominent  medicinal  agents  have  also  Ix'cn  added,  and  in  every  way  the  book  has  been  greatiy 
im})roved,  and  its  value  enhanced  as  a  work  of  refereuce. 

HABERSHON  fs  o.).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

SeniT  Physician,  Guy's  Hospitab 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  STOMACH,  and' Other 
Parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.    Third  London  Edition.    Price,  ^5.00 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH :  The  Varieties  of  Dyspepsia. 
their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.     Third  Edition.     Octavo        .     ^1.75 
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HARDWICH  AND  DAWSON. 

HARDWICH'S  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY.- 

With  Engravings.     Eighth  Edition.     Edited  and  Rearranged  by  G. 
Dawson,  Lecturer  on  Photography,  &c.,  &c.     121T10    .         .         $2.00 

HARLAN  (GEORGE  c).  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  Wills'  Eye  Hospital,  Lc, 

I:YESIGHT.  and  how  to  care  for  it.  (Vol.  IV.,  Amer- 
ican Health  Primers.)     Cloth.     Price  ....         $050 

HEADLAND  (f.  w.),  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &Ci 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES  IN  THE  SYSTEM.  Sixth 
American  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Octavo.     Price      .........     $3.00 

Dr.  Headland's  work  f^vea  the  only  scientific  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  action  of  medi- 
cine; and  this  not  in  the  way  of  idle  8|)ecu1ation,  but  by  demonfltration  and  experiments, 
and  inferences  almost  as  indisputable  as  demonMtrations.  It  is  truly  a  ^reat  scientific  work 
in  a  small  compass,  and  deserves  to  be  the  hand-book  of  every  lover  of  the  Profession.  It 
has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Medicttl  iV^M,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
is  pronounced  by  them  to  be  the  most  original  and  practically  useful  work  that  haa  beea 
lamed  for  many  yeara. 

HOFF  (o.),  M.  D. 

ON  HiEMATURIA  as  a  Symptom  of  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Uri- 

nary  Organs.     Illustrated.      i2mo.     Cloth $0'75 

HEATH  (CHRISTOPHER).  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  &c. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS.  The  Jacksonlan 
Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  1867.  Sec- 
ond Edition,  Revised,  with  over  150  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price, 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING,  for 
the  Use  of  House  Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Jimior  Practitioners.  With 
a  Formulae  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     i6mo.       Price  .     $2.00 

A  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  for  Practitioners  and 
Students.     i2mo.     Cloth.     Price ti-5o 

HAYDEN  (THOMAS),  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physiclant,  Lt^  &c. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  AORTA.  With  81 
Illustrations.   In  two  volumes,  Octavo,  of  over  1 200  pages.  Price,     $6.00 


HUFELAND  (c.  w.),  M.D. 

THE  ART  OF  PROLONGING  LIFE.     Edited  by  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, M.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     i2mo.     Cloth $1.00 

HAY  (thomas),  M.  D., 

HISTORY  OF  A  CASE  OF   RECURRING  SARCOMATOUS' 
TUMOUR  OF  THE  ORBIT  IN  A  CHILD.    With  Three  Full  Page 
Illustrations,  representing  the  Tumour  in  its  Various  Stages.  Price^  to.^<^ 
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HEWSON  (addinell.)  M.  D. 

Atiending  Surgeon  Pennsylvania  Hoipltali  &£• 

EARTH  AS  A  TOPICAL  APPLICATION  IN  SURGERY. 
Being  a  full  Exposition  of  its  use  in  all  the  Cases  requiring  Topical 
Applications  admitted  in  the  Surgical  Wards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal during  a  period  of  Six  Months.     With  Illustrations.     Price  $2.50 

HUTCHINSON  (Jonathan),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY.  Consisting  ol 
Plates,  Photographs,  Wood-cuts,  Diagrams,  etc.,  Illustrating  Surgical 
Diseases,  Symptoms  and  Accidents,  also  Operations  and  other  Methods 
of  Treatment.  With  Descriptive  Letter-press.  10  Parts  Bound,  com- 
plete in  itself-  Price,  J25.00.  Parts  11  and  12  now  ready.  Price,  $2.50 
Prospectuses  furnish  fii  upon  application. 


-•c*- 


HODGE  (HUGH  L.),  M.  D. 

Emeritus  Profbsior  In  the  University  of  Pennaylvanlai 

HODGE     ON     FCETICIDE,    OR     CRIMINAL     ABORTION. 

Fourth  Edition.     Price,  in  paper,  30  cents  ;  in  cloth,  .  $0.50 

HODGE'S  (h.  LENOX)  NOTE-BOOK  FOR  CASES  OF  OVARIAN 
TUMORS.     With  Diagrams,  etc.     Price,  ....  $0-50 


-•••- 


HOLDEN  (EDGAR),  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH.  Its  Physiological  and  Pathological  In- 
dications. Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  Oc- 
tavo.    Price J2.00 

HOOD  (peter),  M.  D., 

President  West  Hart's  MedicJ  Association,  &€• 

A  TREATISE  ON  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM.  AND  THE  ALLIED 

AFFECTIONS.      Their  Treatment,  Complications,  and   Prevention. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  sorce  Considerations 

•    on  Longevity.     Octavo.     Price      .         .         .         .         .         •     $3-5o 

JONES  (h.  macnaughton),  M.  D.,  M.  Ch. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  AURAL  SURGERY.  Illus- 
trated.      i2mo.     Price  ........     ^1.50 

JONES  (t.  WHARTON),  F.R.S. 

DEFECTS  OF  SIGHT  AND  HEARING.  Their  Nature,  Causes, 
Prevention,  &c.     Second  Edition.     Price        .         .         .         •    ?o-5o 

JONES,  SIEVEKING,  and  PAYNE. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    By  C  Hand- 
field  Jones,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  and 
Edward  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  St. Mary's  Hoi* 
.    pital.     A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Edited  by  J.  F.  Payne^  M.B.y 
F.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St. 
'    Thomas's  Hc^itaL    ^\th  ^uxfiiao>3& ^2^>a&xx^v(»».  ,        .   $5.50 
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JAMES  (prosser),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P., 

Physician  to  Throat  Hospital. 

SORE  THROAT:  Its  Nature,Varieties,  and^Treatment, and  its  Con- 
nection with  other  Diseases.  Fourth  Eki  it  ion.  Colored  Plates.  i2mo. 
Price     ...........     ^2.00 

JONES'  AURAL  ATLAS. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANA  TYMPANI. 

Being  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates,  containing  62  Figures.  With  appro- 
priate Letter-Press  and  Explanatory  Text  by  H.  McNaughtox  Jones, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital.  4to. 
Cloth.     Price         . |6.oo 

KIDD  (josEPH)rMrD.,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THERAPEUTICS,  or  The  Science  and  Art  of 
Medicine.      i2nio.     Cloth.     Price t^^^S 

LONGLEY  (elias). 

Author  of  a  "  Pronouncing  Vocabul  ry  of  Geographical  and  Personal  Names,"  ^t 

STUDENTS  POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON.  Giving  the  Cor- 
rect Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  all  Words  and  Terms  in  general 
use  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  The  Pronunciation  being 
plainly  represented  in  the  American  Phonetic  Alphabet.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  Complete  List  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes, 
Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Metric  Scale  of  Doses. 
24mo.    Cloth.    Price,  Ji.oo;  in  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,  J1.25 

This  is  an  entirely  new  Mediciil  Dictionary,  containing  some  300  compnctly  printed 
24mo  paj^es,  very  carefully  pre]>ared  bv  the  author,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  similar  works,  assisted  by  the  Profes.sors  of  Chemistry  and  of  Botany  in  one 
of  our  leajlinij  Mediciil  Colleges.  It  contains  all  me<lical  terms  in  common  use,  with  their 
pronunciation  and  definition,  without  being  encumbered  with  obsolete  or  useless  words. 
It  is  essentially  new  in  many  of  its  features,  and  fully  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of 
medical  science. 

L AWSON  (GEORGE) ,  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE.  THEIR  MEDICAL 
AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.  Containing  a  Formulary,  Test 
Types,  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     Price      .         .         .         .     ^2.00 

LEBER  &  ROTTENSTEIN  (drs.). 

DENTAL  CARIES  AND  ITS  CAUSES.  An  Investigation  into 
the  Influence  of  Fungi  in  the  destruction  of  the  Teeth,  translated  by 
Thomas  H.  Chandler,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in 
the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University.  With  Illustrations.  Octavo. 
Price J1.25 

LEARED  (ARTHUR),  M.D..  F.R.C.P. 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged $1-$^ 

KOLLMEYER  (a.  h.).  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thar  pf  utics,  Montreal  College. 

CHEMIA  COARTATA ;  or,  The  Key  to  Modem  Chemistry.  With 
Numerous  Tables,  Tests,  &c.,  &c.     Price,       .        .        .        .     |2.2^ 
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LEWIN    (dr.  GEORGE). 

Professor  at  the  Fr.-Wilh.  Unlversltyi  and  Surgeon-In-Chief  of  the  Syphilitic  Wards  and  Skin  DisetsMof 

the  Charity  Hospitali  Berlin. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  by  Subcutaneous  Sublimate 
Injections.  With  a  Lithographic  Plate  illustrating  the  Mode  and  Proper 
Place  of  administering  the  Injections,  and  of  the  Syringe  used  for  the 
purpose.  Translated  by  Carl  Prcegler,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the 
Prussian  Service,  and  E.  H.  Gale,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army.     Price       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     {1.50 

MASON  (FRANCIS),  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  and  lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  kc» 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  FACE.  With  100  Illustrations,  En- 
graved  on  Wood,  of  Various  Operations  Performed.     Octavo.     Cloth. 

*  Price,  $2.25 

MORRIS  (henry),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  JOINTS  OF  MAN.  Comprising  a 
Description  of  the  Ligaments,  Cartilages,  and  Synovial  Membranes ;  of 
the  Articular  Parts  of  Bones,  &c.  Illustrated  by  44  Large  Plates  and 
Numerous  Figures,  many  of  which  are  Colored.     Octavo.    Price,  $5.50 

MACNAMARA  (c). 

Sur^n  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Ophth;itmic  Medicine  In  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  The  Third 
Edition,  carefully  Revised;  with  Additions,  and  numerous  Colored 
Plates,  Diagrams  of  the  Eye,  many  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Snellen's 
Test  Types,  &c.,  &c.     Price I4.00 

MARSH    (SYLVESTER). 

SECTION-CUTTING.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  and 
Mounting  of  Sections  for  the  Microscope  —  special  prominence  being 
given  to  the  subject  of  Animal  Sections.     With  Illustrations.     Cloth. 

Price,  $0.75 

MACKENZIE  (morkll).  M.D, 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Lc, 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LARYNX.  Iheir  History.  Causes,  Symp- 
toms,  &(\  With  Reports  and  .\nalysis  of  One  Hundred  Cases.  With 
Colored  and  other  Illustrations.      Price  .         ...         .         .     $2.00 

OTHER    \A^ORKS  B^THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  LARYNGOSCOPE  IN  THROAT  DISEASES.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  New  Il- 
lustrations.    Price  ........ 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE.  Including 
The  Pharynx,  The  Larynx,  Trachea,  (Esophagus,  Nose,  Neck,  See. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Preparing. 

DIPHTHERIA.     Its  Nature.  Varieties,  and  Treatment     Price.  $0  75 

PHARMACOPCEIA  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF 
THK  THROAT.  With  One  Hundred  and  Fnt>  Foriculae  for  Gar- 
gles, &c.,  &c.     Fourth  Edition.      IVcparii^.g. 
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MEIGS  AND  PEPPER. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHIL- 
DREN. By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.,  and  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  greatly  Enlarged,  forming  a  Royal  Octavo  Volume  of  over  looo 
pages.     Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $6.00;  leather  .         .         .     I7.00 

It  in  the  most  complete  work  ou  the  subject  ia  our  lauguage.  It  contaiiiB  at  once  the  re- 
mi\t»  of  i>ers()nul,  and  the  experieuce  of  othen}.  Its  qirotations  from  the  most  recent  author- 
iiif.'«,  at  liome  unci  abroad,  are  ample,  and  vre  think  tlie  authors  deserve  congratulations  for 
having  produced  a  book  unequalled  for  the  use  of  the  student  and  indispensable  as  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  —  American  Medical  Journal. 

MEARS  (j.  ewing),  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  SURGERY:  Includincr  Surgical  Dressings,  Bandag- 
ing, Amputation,  &c.,  &c.    227  Illustrations.    For  the  use  of  Students. 

Price,  I52.00 

MENDENHALL  (george),  M.D., 

Professor  cf  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  &c. 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS  VADE  MECUM.  A  Compendium  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Poisons, 
&c.,  &c.  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  224  Illustra- 
tions.    In  cloth J2.00 

MAXSON  (EDWIN  R.),  M.D., 

Formeriy  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  &c. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE I3.00 

MARSHALL  (john),  F.R.S., 

Profisssor  of  Surgery,  University  College,  London.  * 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIAGRAMS.  Life-size,  and  Beautifully  Col- 
ored. An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved,  illustrating 
the  whole  Human  Body,  each  Map  printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  nine  inches  broad. 

No.  1.  The  Skeleton  aud  Ligaments.  |  No.    7.  The  Brain  and  Nerves. 

No.  2.  The  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Animal  Me-    No.    8.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses  and  Organs 

of  the  Voice.    Plate  1. 


No.    9.  The  Orjjans  of  the  Senses.     Plate  2. 
No.  10.  The   Microscopic    Structure  of  the 

Textures.    Plate  1. 
No.  11.  The    Microscopic   Structure  of  the 

Textures.    Plate  2. 


chanics. 
No.  3.  The  Viscera  in  Position.  —  The  Strue 

ture  of  the  Lungs. 
No.  4.  The  Organs  of  Circulation. 
No.  6.  The  Lymphatics  or  Absorbents. 
No.  6.  The  Digestive  Organs. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Eleven  Maps,  in  Sheets,     .....     I50.00 
*'  **  "  **  handsomely  Mounted  on 

Canvas,  with  Rollers,  and  varnished, |8o.oo 

An  Explanatory  Key  to  the  Diagram.     Price        .         .         .         .30.50 

MADDEN  (t.  m.),  M.  D. 

Author  of  "  Climatology  and  the  Use  of  Mineral  Waters." 

THE  HEALTH  RESORTS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA  for  the 
treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases.  A  Hand -Book  the  result  of  the 
Author's  own  Observations  during  several  years  of  Health-Travel  in 
many  Lands,  containing,  also,  the  substance  of  the  Author's  former 
Work  on  Climatology  and  the  Use  of  Mineral  Waters.  Octavo. 
Price     ...........     ^i»V^ 
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MAUNDER  (c.  f.),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Sur^on  to  the  London  Hospital  i  formerly  Demonstntor  of  Anttomy  it  Guy's  Hospital 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  Second  Edition,  with  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-four  Engravings  on  Wood.     Price         .         .         .         12.25 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  ARTERIES,  including  Aneurisms,  Wounds, 
Haemorrhages,  Twenty-seven  Cases  of  Ligatures,  Antiseptic,  etc.  With 
18  Illustrations.     Price Ji-S© 

MAYNE  (R.  G.),  M.  D.,  and  MAYNE  (j.),  M.  D. 

MEDICAL  VOCABULARY:  An  Explanation  of  all  Names, 
Synonyms,  Terms,  and  Phrases  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Relative 
Branches  of  Medical  Science.    4th  Edition.    450  pages.     Price,  I3.00 

MAYS  (THOMAS  J.),  M.  D. 

ON  THE  THERAPEUTIC  FORCES.  An  Effort  to  Consider  the 
Action  of  Medicines  in  the  Light  of  the  Doctrine  of  Conservation  of 
Force,     izmo.     Cloth.     Price       ......     Ji-»S 

MARTIN  (joHNH.). 

Author  of  Microscopic  Objects,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING.  With  Notes  on 
the  Collection  and  Examination  of  Objects,  and  upwards  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.    Price,  52.75 

MEADOWS  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  and  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c 

MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  New  Text-Book.  Including  the 
Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of 
tiie  Puerperal  State,  &c.,  &c.  Second  American  from  the  Thini  Lon- 
don Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  145  Illustrations.     ^^3.00 

This  book  is  efpecially  valuable  to  the  Student  as  containing  in  a  condensed  form  a  laree 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  fKe  subject  which  it  treats.  It  is  also  ch^r  and  methodi- 
cal in  its  arrancrcment,  and  therefore  u.seful  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  i)ractiiiouor.  The 
lUustratious  are  numerous  and  well  executed. 

MILLER  (jAMEs),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Professor  of  Surgery  University  of  Edinburgh. 

ALCOHOL,  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER.  From  the  Nineteenth 
Glasgow  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth  flexible.     Price  .         .         .     ;So-5o 

This  work  was  prepared  by  Profes.««or  Miller  at  the  special  reque*<  of  the  Scotti.sh  Tv»nn)er- 
ance  League,  who  were  anxious  to  have  a  work  of  higli  authority,  presenting  the  medical 
view  of  the  subject  that  could  be  freely  disseminated  amouj;  all  classes. 


IO« 


MILLER  AND  LIZARS. 

ALCOHOL:  Its  Place  and  Power.  By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.,  late 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. — THE  USE 
AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO.  By  John  Lizars,  late  Professor  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeonsi,  &c.  The  Two  Essays  in  One  Volume. 
i2mo.  .••••••...     ^i.oo 
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MARSDEN    (ALEXANDER),  M.  D. 

A  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  MODE  OF  TREATING  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OF  CANCER.     Second  Edition,  Colored  Plates.      .     ^3.00 


••C*- 


MACDONALD  (j.  d.),  M.  D.. 

Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School,  &c. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
DRINKING  WATER.  With  Twenty  Full-page  Lithographic  Plates, 
References,  Tables,  etc.,  etc.     Octavo.     Price        .         .         .     Ia.75 

NORRIS   (GEORGE  w.),   M,  D., 

Late  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  kt» 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  including 
numerous  Clinical  Histories,  Drawn  from  a  Hospital  Service  of  Thirty 
Years.     In  one  Volumie,  Octavo.     Price  ....     I4.00 

OTT  (ISAAC),  M.  D., 

Late  Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Peansylvtnlt* 

THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES.  With  Twenty-two  Illustrations. 
Octavo.     Cloth.     Price       .......         |2.oo 


••o^ 


OGSTON    (FRANCIS    AND    FRANCIS,    JR.),    M.  D. 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Assistant  Professor  In  the  University  of  Aberdeeni 

LECTURES  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    With  Copper- 
plate Illustrations.     Octavo.     Cloth |6.oo 

PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST,  PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

SIZES   AND   PRICES. 

For  25  Patients  weekly.  Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,     .         .         .  $i.oo 

50       *'             ''  '*             "                  "...  1.25 

75       "             "  "             "                  "...  1.50 

100       "             "  "             "                  "...  2.00 

"  -vols    |J'^"-  to  J""e)        ,, 


50  *'  "     2 


(  July  to  Dec. 


100  "  "    2  vols     I  J^"-   ^°  J""^  I  "  ^00 

^°^  ^  ^^^^'  \  July  to  Dec.  j  ....       3-oo 

INTERLEAVED    EDITION. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pockets,  &c.,         .         .        1.25 

50        "  "  "  "  a  ii  ^  ^  i.^o 

CO  "  "    2  vols     I  J^"-    ^^  J""^  1       .*    .  *.  ,00 

50  ^  ^^^^*  I  July  to  Dec.  j  •    *         *       ^'^^ 

This  Visiting  List,  now  in  its  twenty-nintb  year,  contains  the  Metric  or  French  Decimal 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  a  Posblogical  Table  with  the  Doses  in  both  the  Apothe- 
caries and  Decimal  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  a  new  Table  of  Poisons,  etc. 

POWER,  HOLMES,  ANSTIE,  and  BARNES. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SUR- 
GERY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE,  MID- 
WIFERY, DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  MATERIA 
MEDICA,  &c.  Edited  for  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London.  Octavo. 
Price $2.00 
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PARKES  (EDWARD  A.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  In  the  Army  Medical  Schooli  &€. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE.  The  Fifth  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army,  Civil  Medical 
Officers,  Boards  of  Health,  &c.,  &c.  With  many  Illustrations.  One 
Volume  Octavo.     Price  .         .         .         .         .         .         .     $6.00 

ThiH  work,  preyiously  unrivalled  as'  a  text-book  for  medical  officers  of  the  army,  i»  now 
e<)ualiy  unrivuUed  as  a  text-book  for  civil  medical  officers.  The  fir»t  book  treats  in  Kucc^rs- 
sive  chapters  of  water,  air,  ventilation,  examination  of  air,  food,  quality,  choice,  and  c«»okiug 
of  tbod,  beveragCM,  and  condiments;  soil,  habitations,  removal  of  excreta,  warming  of  hoiun^, 
exercise,  clothing,  climate,  meteorology,  individual  hygienic  management^  disptisal  of  the 
dead,  the  prevention  of  some  common  diseas^^  disinfection,  and  stntisUcs.  The  ^eooud 
book  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  soldier,  but  is  hardly  less  instructive  to  the  civil  officer 
of  heiilth.  It  in,  in  short,  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  text^book  of  hygiene  for  the 
scieutitio  or  general  reader. —  London  Lancet, 

OSGOOD   (HAMILTON),  M.  D.. 
Editorial  Staff  Boston  M  dical  and  Surgical  J  urnil. 

WINTER  AND  ITS  DANGERS.  (Vol.  V.,  American  Health 
Primers. J     Cloth.     Price  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  $0.50 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

EDITED  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  STAFF. 
J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  and  William  Hunt,  M.  D.  Vols,  i  and  2 ;  each 
volume  containing  upwards  of  Twenty  Original  Articles,  by  former 
and  present  Members  of  the  Staff,  now  eminent  in  the  Profession,  with 
Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations.     Price  per  volume  .     $2.00 

The  first  Reports  were  so  favorably  received,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  8|)eak  for  them  the  universal  welcome  of  which  they  are  deserving.  The  papers 
are  all  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  medicine,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  tbt'ir 
authors.  The  work  is  one  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  may  well  be  proud.  It  will 
do  much  towards  elevating  the  profession  of  this  couutry. —  American  Journal  0/  ObtUiric^ 

PAGET  (jAMEs),  F.  R.  S., 

Surt^eon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 

SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England.  Third  London  Edition,  Edited  and 
Revised  by  William  Turner,  M.  D.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Price,  in  cloth,  ^7.00;  in  leather  ......     J8.00 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Paget's  Classical  Lectures  needs  no  introduction  t4»  our 
readers.  Commend;  tion  would  be  as  superfluous  as  criticism  out  of  place.  Every  page  bean 
evidence  that  this  edition  has  been  "  carefully  revised.'' — American  Medical  JoumuL 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

PHYSICIAN'S  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK.  Containing  Lists  of 
Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions,  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions, 
wilii  Explanatory  Notes,  the  Grammatical  Constructions  of  Prescrip- 
tions, Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms,  a  Proso- 
diacal  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Drugs,  &c.,  and  a  Series  of  Abbre- 
viated Prescriptions  illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms,  &c. ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Key,  containing  the  Prescriptions  in  an  unabbreviated 
Form,  with  a  Literal  Translation,  intended  for  the  use  of  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Students.  From  the  Fifteenth  London  Edition.  Price, 
in  cloth,  *  1. 00;  in  leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,         .         •     $1.25 
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PARSONS  (CHARLES),  M.  D., 

Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Dover  Convalescent  Honros,  &c.,  &c. 

SEA-AIR  AND  SEA-BATHING.  Their  Influence  on  Health  a 
Practical  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Visitors  at  the  Seaside.     i8mo.     Jo. 60 

PARKER  (langston),  F.  R.  C.  S.  L. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES. 
Containing  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphilis, 
with  numerous  Cases,  Formulae, &c.,&c.   Fifth  Edition, Enlarged.    I4.25 

PRINCE  (DAVID),  M.  D. 

PLASTIC  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY.  Containing  i.  A 
Report  on  the  Condition  of,  and  Advances  made  in.  Plastic  and  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  up  to  the  Year  187 1.  2.  A  New  Classification  and  Brief 
Exposition  of  Plastic  Surgery.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  3.  Ortho- 
pedics: A  Systematic  Work  upon  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Deformities. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  .  •     $4-5o 

This  is  a  good  book  upon  an  important  practical  subject ;  carefully  written  and  abun- 
dantly illustrated.  It  goed  over  the  whole  ground  of  delbrmities  —  from  cleft-palate  and 
club-foot  to  spinal  curvatures  and  ununited  fractures.  It  appears,  moreover,  to  be  an  original 
book.  —  Medical  and  Surgical  Jteporter. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

GALVANO-THERAPEUTIGS.  A  Revised  reprint  of  A  Report 
made  to  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society.     With  Illustrations.     Price, 

PIESSE  (g.  w.  sEFriMus), 

Analytical  Chemist. 

WHOLE  ART  OF  PERFUMERY.  And  the  Methods  of  Obtaining 
the  Odors  of  Plants ;  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief, 
Scented  Powders,  Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums,  Cosmet- 
ics, Perfumed  Soaps,  &c.  ;  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Fruit  Essences, 
&c.  Second  American  from  the  Third  London  Edition.  With  Illus- 
trations.  


■*o*- 


'  PIGGOTT  (a.  snowden),  M.  D., 

Practical  Chemist. 

COPPER  MINING  AND  COPPER  ORE.  Containing  a  full  Descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  Principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  Stnics,  the  Art 
of  Mining,  the  Mode  of  Preparing  the  Ore  for  Market,  &c.,  <S:c.     $1.00 

PAVY  (f.w.),M.  D.,  F.R.S. 

DIABETES.  Researches  on  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  Third  Re- 
vised Edition.     Octavo 

PHYSICIAN'S  PRESCRIPTION  BLANKS,  with  a  Margin  for 
Duplicates,  Notes,  Cases,  &c.,  &c.     Price,  per  package. 

Price,  per  dozen    . 
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RINDFLEISCH  (dr.  edward). 

Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  University  of  Bonn. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    An  Intro. 

duct  ion  to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Wm.  C.  Kloman,  M.D.,  assisted  by  F.  T.  Miles,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Maryland,  &c.,  &c.  Containing 
Two  Hundred  and  Eight  elaborately  executed  Microscopical  Illustra- 
tions.    Octavo.     Price,  bound  in  Cloth,         ....     I5.00 

'*  "  Leather,      ....       6.cx> 

This  is  now  confessedly  the  leading  book,  and  the  only  complete  one  on  the  subject  io 
ttie  English  language.  Tiie  London  Lancet  says  of  it :  **  Rindfleisch's  work  forms  a  mint 
which  no  pathologicuU  writer  or  student  can  afibrd  to  neglect,  who  desires  to  interpret  aright 
pathological  structural  changes,  and  his  book  is  consequently  well  known  to  readers  of  Ger* 
man  medical  literature.  What  makes  it  especially  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  was  originated, 
as  its  author  himself  tells  us,  more  at  the  micro8co))e  than  at  the  writing-table.  Altogether 
the  book  is  the  result  of  honest  hard  labor.  It  is  admirably  a"  well  as  profusely  illustrated, 
furnished  with  a  capital  Index,  and  got  up  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  what  must  coutinike 
to  be  the  standard  book  of  the  kind.'' 

ROBERTS    (FREDERICK  T.).,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc. 

Asslstint  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Clinicai  Medicine  in  the  University  Coliege  Hoipitti  |  Assistant  Phytklai 

Brompton  Consumption  Hospital^  &c. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Third 
American,  from  Fourth  London,  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather     ....     $6.00 

This  work  has  been  prepared  mainly  for  the  use  of  Students,  and  its  object  is  to 
present  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  the  present  extent  of  Medical  Literature  will  permit, 
and  in  one  volume,  such  information  with  regard  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  as  shall  be  sufficient  not  only  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  various 
examinations  which  they  may  have  to  undergo,  but  also  to  guide  them  in  acquiring 
that  Clinical  Knowledge  which  can  alone  properly  fit  them  for  assuming  the  active 
duties  of  their  profession.  The  work  is  also  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ver\'  many 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  already  busily  engaged  in  general  Practice,  and 
consequently  have  but  little  leisure  and  few  opportunities  for  the  perusal  of  the  larger 
works  on  Practice  or  of  the  various  special  monographs. 


REYNOLDS  (j.  russell),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  College^  London. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Price $1.00 


RYAN    (MICHAEL),  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE,  in  its  Social.  Moral,  and  Physi- 
cal  Relations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs,  &c.     Price    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         |i.oo 

This  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  whole  subiect  of  Marriage,  ita  infloences  and 
results  in  all  their  varied  aspects,  together  with  a  medical  history  of  the  reproductive  ftiaC" 
tions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  of  the  abuses  and  disorders  raaolting  firom 
it  in  the  latter.    It  is  intended  both  for  the  professional  and  general  reader. 
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RADCLIFFE  (charles  bland),  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Londont  &€. 

LECTURES   ON   EPILEPSY,   PAIN,    PARALYSIS,   and   other 

Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System.     With  Illustrations.     .         .      $1.50 

The  ref  )Utation  which  Dr.  Radclilfe  possesses  as  a  very  ahle  authority  on  nervous  affections 
will  commend  his  work  to  every  medical  practitioner.  We  recommend  it  as  a  work  that  will 
throw  much  light  upon  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Canada 
Medical  Journal, 

ROBERTSON  (a.),  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

A  MANUAL  ON  EXTRACTING  TEETH.  Founded  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Parts  involved  in  the  Operation,  the  kinds  and  proper 
construction  of  the  instruments  to  be  used,  the  accidents  likely  to  occur 
from  the  operation,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  retrieve  such  accidents. 
A  New  Revised  Edition. . 

RICHARDSON  (joseph  g.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Hygiene-  in  Pennsylvania  University. 

LONG  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  IT.  (Vol.  II,  American 
Health  Primers.)     Cloth.     Price ^0.50 

REESE  (JOHN  J.),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurliprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Being  a  Condensed  View 
of  the  most  important  Facts  and  Doctrines,  designed  especially  for  the 
Use  of  Students.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.         .         .         .     I1.50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 
THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.     Price     .    ^11.50 
A  SYLLABUS  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Price      .    ^i.oo 

RICHARDSON  (joseph),  D.  D.  S. 

Late  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  &c.|  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

Second  Edition,  much  Enlarged.     With  over  150  beautituUy  executed 
llhistrations.     Octavo.     Price,  in  cloth,  ^4.00 ;  in  leather,       .     34.50 

This  work  does  infinite  credit  to  its  author.  Its  comprehensive  style  has  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  most  elaborate  details  where  this  is  necessary ;  and  the  numerous  and  beauHfully 
executed  wood-cuts  with  which  it  is  illustnvted  make  the  volome  as  attractive  as  its  iniitruo- 
tions  are  easily  understood.  — Edinburgh  Med.  Journal, 

ROBERTS  (LLOYD  D.),  M.  D., 

Vlce-Preildtnt  of  th«  Obstetrical  Society  of  Londoot  Phyilclan  toSt  Mary'e  Hotpltali  Manchesteri 

THE  studp:nts  guide  to  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery.    With  95  Illustrations.     Price       ....     |2.oo 

RUTHERFORD  (william),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medlein§  in  the  University  of  Edinbuiiph. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY  FOR  STUDENTS 
AND  OTHERS.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Illus- 
trations, &c.     Price I2.00  • 
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RIGBY  AND  MEADOWS. 

DR.  RIGBY'S   OBSTETRIC   MEMORANDA.     Fourth   Edition. 

^  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Alfred  Meadows/ M.  D.,  Author  of  "A 

Manual  of  Midwifery,"  &c.     Price J0.50 

ROYLE'S  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS. The  Sixth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Containing 
all  the  New  Preparations  according  to  the  New  British,  American, 
French,  and  German  Pharmacopoeias,  the  New  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture, etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  John  Harlev,  M.  D.#  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Assistant 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With 
139  Illustrations,  many  of  them  new.     One  vol..  Demy  Octavo.     $5.00 

STOCKEN  (jAMEs),  L  D.  S.  R.  C.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mat^^^ria  M  dica  end  Therapeutics  and  Dental  Surg«on  to  National  Dental  Hospital. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 
THERAPEUTICS.     With  Pharmacopoeia.     Second  Edition.      J2.25 

SANDERSON,  KLEIN,  FOSTER,  and  BRUNTON. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
Being  Practical  Exercises  for  Students  in  Physiology  and  Histolopj,  by 

E.  Klein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
of   the   Brown   Institution,  London ;   J.    BurOON-Sanuerson,  M.  D., 

F.  R.  S. ,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don; Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  and  Praelector  of  Phvs- 
iology  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  andT.  Lauder Brunton,  M.D., 
D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  Edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sanderson.  The  Illus- 
trations consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-three  octavo  pages, 
including  over  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Figures,  with  appropriate 
letter-press  explanations  attached  and  references  to  the  text.  Price,  in 
one  volume,  Cloth,  $6.00;  in  Leather,  $7.00;  or  in  two  volumes. 
Cloth,  $7.00.     Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Text,  sold  separately,  1^4.00. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  recommend  this  work  too  highly.  To  those  engaged  in  physiologi- 
eal  work  as  students  or  teachers,  it  is  almost  indispensable:  Btid  to  those  who  are  not,  a 
peruaial  of  it  will  by  no  means  be  unprofitable.  The  execution  of  tlie  plates  leave:*  nothing 
to  be  desired.  They  are  mostly  original,  and  their  arrangement  in  a  separate  volume  has 
great  and  obvious  advantages.  — Dublin  Journal  qf  Uedusai  Scieneei, 

SIEVEKING  (e.  h.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

■      THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER  IN  LIFE  ASSURANCE.   Price  |s.oo 

This  book  supplies,  in  a  concise  and  available  form,  such' facts  and  figures  as  are  required 
by  thv?  Physician  or  ICxaminer  to  assist  him  in  arriving  at  a  oomct  estimate  of  the  many 
contingencies  upon  which  life  insurance  rests. 

SWAIN   (WILLIAM  PAUL),  F.R.C.S.. 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonpoit 

SURGICAL  EMERGENCIES:  A  MANUAL  CONTAINING 
CONCISE  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  ACCIDENTS  AND 
EMERGENCIES,  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMME- 
DIATE TREA  I'MENT.  With  numerous  Wood  Ehgravings.  In  one 
volume,  i?mo.     Cloth.     Price $2.00 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS;  or,  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis.  In  one 
volume,  Octavo.     .         .         .  .         .         .         .         .     J 2.00 

This  monograph  is  a  timely  publication,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  presenting  witliiii 
n  small  compass  a  fair  digest  of  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  disease,  particularly  nccept- 
nl)le  at  the  present  time.  It  is  just  such  a  one  as  is  needed,  and  may  oe  taken  as  a  model 
lor  similar  works. —  Anterican  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 

SMITH   (WILLIAM  ROBERT), 
Resident  Surgeon,  Hants  County  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EFFICIENT  TRAINING  OF  NURSES 
FOR  HOSPITAL  AND  PRIVATE  WORK.  With  Illustrations. 
i2mo.     Cloth.     Price I2.00 

SMITH  (heywood).  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  GYNAECOLOGY.  A  Hand-Book  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.     With  Illustrations.     Price   .         .         •         •         I1.50 

"  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  intelligent  practitioner,  well  versed  in  his  art." 
— British  Medical  Journal. 

SANSOM   (ARTHUR  ERNEST),  M.B., 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  &c. 

CHLOROFORM.     Its  Action  and  Administration.     Price         $1  50 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 
OF  THE  HEART,  intended  for  Students  and  Practitioners.        $1.50 
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SCANZONI  (f.  w.  von), 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SEXUAL  ORGANS  OF  WOMEN.  Translated  from  the  French. 
By  A.  K.  Gardner,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.     Octavo.         .     $5.00 

STOKES  (willtam), 

Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublioi 

THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART    AND    THE    AORTA. 

Octavo.  ..........     $3.00 


-•o«- 


SYDENHAM  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS.  New  Series,  1859 
to  1878  inclusive,  20  years,  81  vols.  Subscriptions  received,  and  bark 
years  furnished  at  ^^9.00  per  year.  Full  prospectus,  with  the  Reports 
of  the  Society  and  a  list  of  the  Books  published,  furnished  free  upon 
application. 

SANKEY  (w,  H,  o.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 
LECTURES  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES.    Octavo    .        .    ^3.00 


SI 

SWERINGEN  (hiram  v.). 

Member  American  PharmaceirtlctI  Association,  &c. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LEXICON.     A  Dictionary  of  Pharmaceu- 

tical  Science.  Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects 
and  terras  of  Pharmacy,  with  appropriate  selections  from  the  collateral 
sciences.  Formulae  for  officinal,  empirical,  and  dietetic  preparations; 
selections  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  physiciaas  of 
Europe  and  America ;  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases  and  their  defini- 
tions; an  account  of  the  various  modes  in  use  for  the  preservation  of 
dead  bodies  for  interment  or  dissection ;  tables  of  signs  and  abbrevia- 
tions, weights  and  measures,  doses,  antidotes  to  poisons,  &c,  6:c. 
Designed  as  a  guide  for  the  Pharmaceutist,  Druggist,  Physician,  Ac. 

Royal  Octavo.     Price  in  cloth ^300 

'*         leather 4.00 

SEWILL  (h.  e.),  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Eng.,  L.  D.  S., 

Dentil  Surgson  to  the  W«tt  London  Hoipittl. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND 
SURGERY.     With  77  Illustrations.     Price    ....     $1.50 

SHEPPARD  (EDGAR),  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  In  King's  College,  London. 

MADNESS.  IN  ITS  MEDICAL.  SOCIAL.  AND  LEGAL  AS- 
PECTS. A  series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  King's  College,  London. 
Octavo.     Price .     $2.25 

SAVAGE  (henry),  M.  D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Consulting  Piiysician  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  London. 

THE  SURGERY,  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY,  and  Surgical  Anat- 
omy  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs,  in  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates 
taken  from  Nature :  with  Commentaries,  Notes,  and  Cases.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     A  quarto  volume.     Price      .  $12.00 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE. 

A  CONDENSED  COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 
AiN'D  CO.MPANION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST.  With  En- 
gravings.    i2mo.     Cloth.     Price     ......    $0.50 

SUTTON  (FRANCIS),  F.  C.  S. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  HAND-BOOK  OF  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS, 
or  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure, 
Applied  to  Liquids,  Solids,  and  Gases.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Now  Ready.     Price  .         .     ?5.oo 

SMITH  (EUSTACE),  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  East  Lonuon  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Chitdraoi  Ac* 

CLINICAL  STUDIES  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  IN 
CHILDREN.     Price $2.50 
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TANNER  (THOMAS  hawkes),  M.D.,  F.R.C.R,  &c. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     Sixth  American  from  the  last 

London  fklition.     Revised,  muph  Enlarged,  and  thoroughly  brought  up 

to  the  present  time.     With  a  complete  Section  on  the  Diseases  Peculiar 

to  Women,  an  extensive  Appendix  of  Formulae  for  Medicines,  Baths, 

&c.,  &c.     Royal  Octavo,  over  iioo  pages.     Price,  in  cloth,  ;(6.oo; 

leather  ..........     1^7.00 

There  is  a  common  character  about  the  writings  of  Dj.  Tanner — a  characteristic  which 
consulates  one  of  their  chief  values :  they  are  all  essentially  and  thoroughly  practical.  Dr. 
Vanner  never^  for  one  moment,  allows  this  utilitarian  end  to  escape  his  mental  view.  He 
aims  at  teaching  how  to  recognize  and  how  to  cure  disease,  and  in  this  he  is  thoroughly  suo- 
ceiisful.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  mine  of  knowledge.  —  Medical  Timet, 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON.  THE  DISEASES  OF  IN- 
FANCY AND  CHILDHOOD.  Third  American  from  the  last  Lon^ 
don  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Alfred  Meadows,  M.D., 
London,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  to  the 
General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.,  &c.     Price  ....      J3.00 

TANNER'S  INDEX  OF  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  TREAT- 
MENT. Second  Edition.  Carefully  Revised.  With  many  Additions 
and  Improvements.  By  W.  H.  Broadbent,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  &c.,  &c.    Octavo.    Cloth.    $3.00 

A  MEMORANDA  OF  POISONS.  A  New  and  much  Enlarged 
Edition.     Price $o-7S 
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TYSON  (JAMES),  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Microscopy  in  tite  University  of  Pennsyivania,  &c. 

THE  CELL  DOCTRINE.  Its  History  and  Present  State,  with  a 
Copious  Bibliography  of  the  Subject,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry.  With  Colored  Plate,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
on  Wood.     Second  Edition.     Price J2.00 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  URINE. 
For  the  use  of  Physicians  and  Students.  With  a  Colored  Plate  and 
numerous  Illustrations  Engraved  on  Wood.  Second  Edition.  Just 
Ready.     Price ^1.25 

TAFT  (JONATHAN),  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Ohio  Coilege,  Lct 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  Additions,  and  fully  brought 
up  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Science.  Containing  over  100  Illustra- 
tions.    Octavo.     Price,  in  cloth,  J4. 25.     In  leather,       .         .     $5.00 

TURNBULL  (laurence),  M.  D. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
ANAESTHESIA.  A  Manual  of  Anaesthetic  Agents,  Modes  of  Admin- 
istration, etc.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     25  Illustrations.     Cloth. 

thomfsoiToe.  s.).  m.  d., 

Physician  to  Hospital  for  Consumption,  etci 

COUGHS  AND  COLDS.    Their  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment 
i2mo.     Cloth.     Price        ........        |o.  60 
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TROUSSEAU  (a.), 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Delivered  at  the  HStcl 
Dieu,  Paris.  Translated  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Exlition 
by  P.  Victor  Bazire,  M.D.,  London  and  Paris;  and  John  Rose  Cor- 
MACK,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  a  full  Index,  Table  of  Con- 
tents, &c.  Complete  in  Two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $8.00  ;  in  Leather       .......     |io.oo 

Trousseau's  Lectures  have  attained  a  reputation  both  in  England  and  this  ooantry&r 
greater  than  any  work  of  a  similar  character  heretofore  written ;  and.  notwithstanding  bat  few 
medical  men  could  aiford  to  purchase  the  ezpeusive  edition  issned  oj  the  Sydenham  Sodetr. 
it  has  had  an  exteusive  sale.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  tlie  work  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  profession,  the  publishers  now  issue  this  edition,  C4mtaining  all  the  lectures  as  contained 
in  the  five-volume  edition,  at  one-half  the  price.  The  Lon<wn  Lancet,  in  speaking  of  the 
work,  says:  **  It  treats)  of  diseases  of  daily  occurrence  and  of  the  meet  vital  interest  to  the 
practitioner.  And  we  should  think  any  medical  library  absurdly  incomplete  now  which  did 
not  have  alongside  of  Watson,  Graves,  and  Tanner,  tlie  *  Clinical  Medicine '  of  Trousseau." 

The  Sydenham  Society's  Edition  of  Trousseau  can  also  be  famished  in  seta,  or  in  separate 
volumes,  as  follows :  Yolumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  $5.00  each.    Volomefi  lY. and  v.,  $4.00  each. 

TILT  (EDWARD  JOHN),  M.  D. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASR  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  and  other  Affections  incidental  to 
Women  at  the  Decline  of  Life.     Third  London  Edition.    Price,  $3.00 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  UTERINE  THERAPEUTICS  AND  OF 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Fourth  London  Edition.      Price,  J3.50 

THOMPSON  (sir  henry), 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hosprtil. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 
ORGANS.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  numerous  additional  En- 
gravings.    8vo J3.50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CALCULOUS 
DISEASE,  and  the  Use  of  Solvent  Remedies.  Second  Exiition.    Ji.oo 

PRACTICAL  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.  .         .        .         .         .         .         .         •     J3-5"i 

THORNTON  (w.  pugin),  M.  D. 

Surgeon  to  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  &c. 

ON  TRACHEOTOMY.  Especially  in  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the 
Larynx  and  Trachea.  With  Photographic  and  other  Illustrations, 
ji  nee      .  •  .  .  .  .  *  .  .  .  '^'^'/S 

THOROWGOOD  (john  c),  M.D., 

LKturer  on  Materia  Msdicaat  ths  MIddleux  Hoipita). 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  MATERIA  MEDICA.  With 
Engravings  on  Wood |2.oo 

TYLER  SMITH  (w,).  M.D., 

Physician,  Accoucheur,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c 

ON  OBSTETRICS.  A  Course  of  Lectures.  Edited  by  A,  K. 
Gardner,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.     Octavo.        .        ,        .     ^5*oo 
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THOROWGOOD  (j.  c),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chestt  aod  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  &c. 

NOTES   ON   ASTHMA.      Its  various    Forms,  their   Nature   and 
Treatment,  including  Hay  Asthma,  with  an  Appendix  of  Formulae,  &c 
Third  Edition.     Price $150 

TIDY  (c.  meymott),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  London  Hospital. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY,  Organic  and  In- 
organic.    8vo.     600  pages.     Cloth,  red  edges.     Price    .        .     f  5.00 

TOMES  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 

Late  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  and  Dental  Hospltalsi  ke, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.  The  Second  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  by  CHAiiLEs  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Dental 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London.     With  263  Illustrations.     Price      .         .     $5.00 

TOMES  (c.s.),M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  ANATOMY,  HUMAN  AND  COM- 
PAR.\TIVE.     With  179  Illustrations.     Now  Ready.     Price    .     S3. 50 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 

OF  PHILADELPHIA.     New  Series. 

VOLUMES   L,  II.,  III.,  &  IV.     Price,  per  volume    .        .     .    ^^2.50 


THUDICHUM  (JOHN  l.  w.),  M.  D., 

Lettsomian  Professor  of  Medicine,  Medical  Socletyi  London,  &c. 

ON  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  URINE.  Including  a  Complete 
Guide  to  Analysis.  A  new  Revised  and  Enlarged  Ekiition.  With 
Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price $5'Oo 

TOLAND  (h.  h.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  tite  University  of  California. 

LECTURES  ON  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Second  Edition. 
With  Additions  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Price,  in  cloth,  $4.50 

in  leather,  5.00 
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TIBBITS    (HERBERT),  M.  D. 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  EpileptiCi  &c. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.     With  Sixty- 
four  large  Illustrations.     Small  octavo.         Price     .         .         .     51. 50 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  trauslator  of  Dncheone's  great  work  on  "  LocaliiwJ  Elw- 
triziition."  Avoiding  contested  points  in  electro-physiology  and  therapeutics,  he  has  pro- 
pared  this  handbook  as  containing  all  that  is  essential  for  uie  busy  practitioner  to  know,  not 
only  nvhen,  but  in  explicit  and  fdll  detail,  how  to  use  Electncity  in  the  treatment  of 
diinease,  and  to  make  the  practitioner  as  much  at  home  in  the  use  of  his  electrical  as  hia 
oilier  medical  instruments. 
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VIRCHOW  (rudolihe),  PrafeooTi  Oilmiti af  Berili. 

CELLULAR  PATHOLOGY.     144  Illustrations.     Octavo.      $5.00 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS.  A  Description  and  Expla- 
nation of  the  Method  of  Performing  Them  in  the  Dead  House  of  the 
Berlin  Charit6  Hospital.     Price  .         .         .         .         •       "  S0.75 

ARTHUR  VACHER,  Traosltlor  and  Editor  rf  Frcjente's  Chemical  Anal}:!:. 

A  PRIMER  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Including  Analysis.  i8mo. 
Cloth.     Price $0.50 

WARING  (EDWARD  JOHN),  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.  Considered  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Third  American  from  the  last 
London  Edition.     Price,  in  cloth,  34.00;  leather  .         .     35.00 

There  are  many  features  in  Dr.  Warin^s  Therapeutics  which  render  itespeciaUy  Talaable 
to  the  Practitioner  and  Student  of  Medicine,  much  important  and  reliable  information  being 
found  in  it  not  contained  in  similar  works;  alMo  in  its  completeness,  the  convenience  of  its  ar- 
rangement, and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  the  medicinal  application  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  Human  Body,  <tc. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  being  adopted  throughout.  It 
contains  also  an  excellent  INDEX  OP  Di6BAS£S,  with  a  list  of  the  medicines  applicable  as 
remedies,  and  a  full  Indbx  of  the  medicines  and  preparations  noticed  in  the  work. 


WYTHE  (JOSEPH  h),  A.m.,  M.D.,  &c. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  POCKET,  DOSE,  AND  SYMPTOM  BOOK. 

Containing  the  Doses  and  Uses  of  all  the  PrincipalArticles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  Original  Preparations ;  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Rules  to  Proportion  the  Doses  of  Medicines,  Common  Abbreviations 
used  in  Writing  Prescriptions,  Table  of  Poisons  and  Antidotes,  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Materia  Medica,  Dietetic  Preparations,  Table  of  Symptom- 
atology, Outlines  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  &c.  The 
Eleventh  Revised  Edition.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.00;  in  leather,  tucks, 
with  pockets,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .      ^1.25 

•by  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  MTCROSCOPIST,  a  Compendium  of  Microscopic  Science, 
Micro-Mineralogy,  Micro-Chemistry,  Biology,  Histology,  and  Patho- 
logical Histology.     Elegantly  Illustrated.    Price     .         .         .     J4.00 

^ • 

WILKS  AND  MOXON. 

LECTURES  ON  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  By  Samuel 
WiLKs,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Guy's 
Hospital.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  By  Walter  Moxon, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  late  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at,  Guy*s 
Hospital. $6.00 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

HEALTHY  SKIN.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their 
Preservation  and  Management.    Eighth  Edition.     Cloth.         .     Ji.oo 
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WILSON  (GEORGE),  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Medial  OfRcer  to  the  Convict  Prison  at  Portimouth. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 
AVith  Engravings.  Third  Edition,  carefully  Revised.  Containing 
Chapters  on  Public  Health,  Food,  Air,  Ventilation-  and  Wanning, 
Water,  Water  Analysis,  Dwellings,  Hospitals,  Removal,  Purification, 
Utilization  of  Sewage  and  Effects  on  Public  Health,  Drainage,  Epi- 
demics, Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  &c.,  &c.     Price  ;$3.oo" 

WAGSTAFFE  (william  Warwick),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Atslstant-Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Sti  Thomas's  Hospital. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY.  With 
Twenty-three  Lithographic  Plates  and  Sixty  Wood  Engravings,  izmo. 
Cloth.     Price $300 

WARD  ON  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  INTESTI- 
N.\L  CANAL;  with  Remarks  on  Ague,  Scurvy,  Purpura,  &c.      $a.oo 

WHEELER  (c.  gilbert),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY:  Including  the  Outlines  of  Organic  and 
Physiological  Chemistry.  Based  in  Part  upon  Riche's  Manual  De 
Chimie.     Octavo.     Cloth.     Price  l3-oo 

WILSON  (JOSEPH  c),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Phil  deiphia  Hospital,  &c. 

THE  SUMMER  AND  ITS  DISEASES.  (Vol.  Ill,  American 
Health  Primers.)     Cloth.     Price $o.S<^ 
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WOAKES  (EDWARD),  M.  D. 

ON  DEAFNESS,  GIDDINESS,  AND  NOISES  IN  THE  HEAD. 
With  Illustrations.     Price       .         .         .         .         .         .         .     J  1.25 

WEDL'(carl),  M.  D.. 

Professor' of  Histology,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  The  Pathology  of  the  Teeth.  With 
Special  Reference  to  their  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  With  Notes  by 
Thos.  B.  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  Prbf.  of  Dental  Pathology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.     105  Illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.50;  Leather,  ^4.50 

WEST  (charlesJTm.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Revised  and 
in  part  Rewritten  by  the  Author.  With  numerous  Additions  by  J. 
Matthews  Duncan,  M.  D.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.     Fourth  London  Edition.     Octavo.     Price     .         .     ^5.00 

WILKES  ^SAMUEL),  M.D., 

Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  at,  Guy's  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital.  With  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Cases,  etc $5*00 
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WOODMAN  AND  TIDY. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE  AND  TOXI- 
COLOGY. By  W.  Bathurst  Woodman,  M.  D.,  St.  And.,  Assistant 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  London  Hospital  ;  and  C. 
Meymott  Tidy,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  at  the  London  Hospital. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.    Now  ready,  cloth,  $7.50  ;  leather,  $8.50 

WELLS  (j.  scelberg),  Aufhor^s  Edition, 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospitali  &c. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Illustrated  by 
Ophthalmoscopic  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  The 
Fourth  London  Edition.     Cloth,  Leather   . 

ThiB  is  the  author's  own  edition,  printed  in  London  under  his  supervision,  and  issued  m 
this  country  by  special  arrangement  with  him. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  LONG,  SHORT,  AND  WEAK  SIGHT,  and  their  Treatment 

by  the  Scientific  Use  of  Spectacles.     Fourth  Eklition  Revised,  with 
Additions  and  numerous  Ilhistrations.     Price  .         .         .     fa.  25 

WRIGHT  (henky  g.).  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

ON  HEADACHES.  Their  Causes  and  their  Cure.  From  the  Lon- 
don Edition.     Seventh  Thousand  .         .         .         .         .         .     $o  50 

wilson"oo^^h),  m.  d., 

Medical  Director,  U.  S.  N. 

NAVAL  HYGIENE— Human  Health  and  the  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing Disease.  With  Illustrative  Incidents  derived  from  Naval  Experi- 
ence. Second  Edition.  With  Colored  Lithographs  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    Octavo.     Price       .......     I3.00 

WALTON  (hawes). 

Surgeon  in  Charge  of  the  Ophthalmic  Department  of,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery 

In,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE, 
Third  Edition.  Rewritten  and  enlarged.  With  hve  plain,  and  three 
colored  full-page  plates,  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Test  Types, 
&c.,  &c.     Octavo  volume  of  nearly  1200  pages.    Price         .  I9.00 

WATERS  (a.  t.  h.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST.  Contributions  to  their  Clinical  His- 
tory, Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrative  Cases  and  Chapters  on  Haemoptysis,  Hay 
Fever,  Thoracic  Aneurism,  and  the  Use  of  Chloral  in  certain  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  and  Plates.     Octavo.     Price       .         .         .  .      $4.00 

WALKER   (ALEXANDER), 
Author  of  *'  Woman,*'  "  BMity,**  4c. 

INTERMARRIAGE;  or,  the  Mode  in  which,  and  the  Causes  why, 
Beauty,  Health,  Intellect  result  from  certain  Unions,  and  Deformity, 
Disease,  and  insamly  iTom  oxVv^t^.    With  Illustrations,     xaaio.     $1.00 
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LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Far  Sale  hy  cUl  Bookaeilers  or  mailed  FREE  on  receipt  of  price. 


Roberts's  Hand-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Unifonnly  commended  by  the  Pro- 
fession and  the  Press.    Octavo      Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $5.00 ;  feather,  f6.oo. 

Trousseau's  Clinical  Medicine.    Complete  in  two  volumes,  octavo.    Price,  in  cloth,    I8.00; 
leather,  ^io.oa 

Aitkeri's  Science  and    Practice  of  Medicine.    Third  American,  from  the  Sixth  London 
Edition.     Two  volumes,  royal  octavo.     Pnce,  in  cloth,  Sia.oo ;  leather,  $14.00. 

Sanderson's  Hand. Book  for  the  Physiological   Laboratory.     Exercises  for  Students 
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It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  modem  times  that  its  members 
are  in  the  fore-front  of  every  movement  to  prevent  disease.  It  is  due  to  them  that  the 
Science  of  what  has  been  happily  called  "  Preventive  Medicine**  has  its  existence.  Ni»t  only 
in  large  cities,  but  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  the  Doctor  leads  in  every  effort  to  er.idicale  the 
sources  of  disease.  These  efforts  have  l)een  ably  seconded  by  intelligent  and  public-spirited 
citizens  ol  many  callings.  The  American  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Social  Science 
Association,  with  their  manifold  and  most  useful  influences,  are  organizations  which  have 
sprung  from,  and  still  further  extend  and  reinforce,  the  efforts  to  improve  the  public  health. 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  public  scarcely  recognize  the  importance  of  such  efforts,  or,  if 
they  do,  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  of  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  betterment  of  their  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  Such 
knowledge  does  not  come  by  nature.  In  most  cases,  in  fact,  it  is  a  direct  result  of  the  most 
laborious  research  and  the  highest  skill.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  object  of  this  series  of 
American  Health  Primers  to  diffuse  as  widely  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  among  all  classes, 
a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  the  bearings  and  appH- 
cations  of  the  latest  and  best  researches  in  every  branch  of  Medical  and  Hygienic  Science. 
They  are  not  intended  (save  incidentally)  to  assist  in  curing  disease,  but  to  teach  people 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  their  children,  their  pupils,  and  their  employes. 

The  series  is  written  from  the  American  standpoint,  and  with  especial  reference  to  our 
Climate,  Architecture,  Legislation,  and  modes  of  Life ;  and  in  all  these  respects  we  differ 
materially  from  other  nations.  Sanitary  Legislation  especially,  which  in  England  Ilis  made 
such  notable  progress,  has  barely  begun  with  us,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  American  Health 
Primers  may  assist  in  developing  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  proper  sanitary  laws, 
especially  m  our  large  cities. 

The  subjects  selected  are  of  vital  and  practical  importance  in  every-day  life.  They  arc 
treated  in  as  popular  a  style  as  is  consistent  with  their  nature,  technical  terms  being  avoided 
as  far  as  practicable.  Each  volume,  if  th.e  subjciOtAcalls^or  it,  will  be  fully  illustrated,  so 
that  the  text  may  be  clearly  and  readrfy  understood  by  any  one  heretofore  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body..*.  Xhe  .authors  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  and  on  account  of  special  fitness,  each  for  his  subject,  by  reason  of  its  previous  careful 
study,  either  privately  or  as  public  teachers.      ** 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  has  undertaken  the  supei:visiQn.  of  the  series  as  Editor,  but  ii  will  be  un- 
derstood that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  statements  or  opinions  of  the  individual  authors. 

Six  Volumes  are  now  ready,  others  are  in  Press 

,      ,-        .  ,  ,-         ^     ^  ,.  (By  CHAS.  H.  BURNETT,  M.D.,  of  Philada., 

I.  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  It.     ^   surgcomncharg.- o/ j-hua.  Dhp./or diseases c/ 

\        the  Ear,  Aun'st  to  }*resbyterian  Uos/>tta/,  etc. 

II.  Long  Life, and  How  to  Reach  \l.{^'A^-^f^^Y^;^^'^^-;'rJ^':^!;:. 

III.  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.  { ^^J°^n^)lf^?r,r.:j:,lt^'''''^- 

„,     -^.       ^  ...     «,.  (ByJAMESC.  WILSON,  M.D.,  of  Philada., 

IV.  The  Summer  and  its  Diseases.  ^   Lecturer  on  physkai  nuignosis  in  y^jr^rs^n 

(        MediceU  College,  etc. 

V.  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  yx^^^^^^^J^^t^lt^lk^^^^^^^         "*'""' 

...     _-.       _..  .        J  4L     %#    •  (ByJ.  80LIS  COHEN,  M.D.,  Of  Philada., 

Yi.    The  Throat  and  the  voice.  <     Lecturer  on  Useases  o/  the  Throat  in  Jfj/ers.-yn 

(         Medical  College. 

VII.  The  Winter  and  its  Dangers.      {«'5..St»J!^™/r,°-°SS: !!*.°;;,f;  ^r^J 
VIM.  The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth.         {^''^iZ7^''^i^t;^^-^-'" ^*""^'- 

lY      i\ttn  UnmAfi  f  By  HENRY  HARTSHORNS,  M.D.,  of  Phila.. 

I  A.    «JUr  nume».  ^      Formerly  Pro/,  of  Hygiene  in  luiitr.  of  I\uk.i. 

^      ^,       ^ ^.  (ByL.  D.  BULKLEY,M.D.,ofNew  York.. 

X.  The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease.  \   physician  to  the  skin  /v/ur//wc«/  or  the  /  v;..;vr 

(         Dispensary  and  of  the  Acw  J  ork  llcsfttai. 
^       ^      .     ^^,      ,  ,  (ByH.C.  WOOD,  Jr..  M.D.,  of  Philada.. 

•XI.    Brain  Work  and  Overwork.  \      CUnical  Pro/cssor  o/  Nerfcms  msraus  in  the 

y         University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

Other  volumes  are  in  preparation,  including  the  following  subject:):  "Preventable 
Diseases,*'  "  Accidents  and  Emergencies."  **  The  Towns  we  Live  In,"  ••  Diet 
in  Health  and  Disease,''  "The  Art  of  Norsing."  "School  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,"  etc.,  etc.  They  will  be  i6mo  in  size,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  pa])er,  and 
handsomely  bound  in  embossed  cloth.     Price,  50  cents. 

Mailed  free  upon  receipt  of  price. 
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